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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  The  order  and  method,  that  have  been  followed  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  cannot  be  continued,  without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  in  this  fourth 
book,  which  relates  to  the  modern  history  of  the  church.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  face  of  religion  was  remarkably  changed; 
the  divisions,  that  had  formerly  perplexed  the  church,  increased  considerably; 
and  the  Christian  societies,  that  relinquished  the  established  forms  of  divine 
worship,  and  erected  themselves  into  separate  assemblies,  upon  principles 
different  from  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  rapidly  multiplied.  This  cir- 
cumstance renders  it  impossible  to  present  in  one  connected  series,  or,  as  it 
were,  in  one  continued  tablature,  the  events,  vicissitudes,  and  revolutions, 
which  happened  in  the  church,  divided  its  members,  and  enfeebled  the  domi- 
nion of  its  tyrants.  From  the  period  on  which  we  now  enter,  the  bond  of 
union  among  Christians,  that  had  been  formed  by  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  was  in  almost  every  country,  either  dissolved,  or  at  least  re- 
laxed; and  consequently  this  period  of  our  history  must  be  divided  into  a  mul- 
titude of  branches,  into  as  many  parts,  as  there  were  famous  sects  that  arose 
in  this  century. 

II.  It  is  however  proper  to  observe  here,  that  many  of  the  events,  which 
distinguished  this  century,  had  a  manifest  relation  to  the  church  in  genera], 
and  not  to  any  Christian  society  in  particular;  and,  as  these  events  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  separately,  on  account  of  their  remarkable  tendency  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as  upon  the  history  of 
each  Christian  society,  we  shall  divide  this  fourth  book  into  two  main  and 
principal  parts,  of  which  the  one  will  contain  the  General  and  the  other  the 
Particular  History  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

III.  To  the  General  History  belong  all  those  events  which  relate  to  the 
state  of  Christianity,  considered  in  itself  and  in  its  utmost  extent,  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  viewed  in  the  general,  and  abstracted  from  the  miserable  and  mul- 
tiplied divisions  into  which  it  was  rent  by  the  passions  of  men.  Under  this 
head  we  shall  take  notice  of  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Christianity  in 
general,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  sects  that  were  thus  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  its  interests;  nor  shall  we  omit  the  consideration  of  certain 
doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions,  which  appeared  worthy  of  admission  to  all, 
or  at  least  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  sects,  and  which  consequently 
produced,  in  various  countries,  improvements  or  changes  of  greater  or  less 
importance. 

IV.  In  the  Particular  History  of  this  century,  we  propose  reviewing,  in 
their  proper  order,  the  various  sects  into  which  the  church  was  divided.  This 
part  of  our  work,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  precision,  we  shall  subdivide 
into  two.  In  the  first  we  shall  comprehend  what  relates  to  the  more  ancient 
Christian  sects,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres;  while  the  se- 
cond will  be  confined  to  the  history  of  those  more  modern  societies,  the  date 
of  whose  origin  is  posterior  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  In  the  accounts 
that  are  here  to  be  given  of  the  circumstances,  fate,  and  doctrines  of  each  sect, 
the  method  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  this  work  shall  be  rigorously  ob- 
served, as  far  as  is  possible,  since  it  seems  best  calculated  to  lead  us  to  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature,  progress,  and  tenets  of  every  Christian  so- 
ciety, that  arose  in  those  times  of  discord. 
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V.  The  most  momentous  event  that  distinguished  the  church  after  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  we  may  add,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  revolutions  that 
happened  in  the  state  of  Christianity  since  the  time  of  its  divine  and  immortal 
Founder,  was  that  happy  change  introduced  into  religion,  which  is  known  by 
the  title  of  the  Blessed  Reformation.  This  grand  revolution,  which  arose  in 
Saxony  from  small  beginnings,  not  only  spread  itself  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
through  all  the  European  provinces,  but  also  extended  its  efficacy  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  main  spring 
which  has  moved  the  nations  from  that  illustrious  period,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  both  of  those  civil  and  religious  revolutions  that  fill  the  annals  of 
history  down  to  our  times.  The  face  of  Europe  was,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, changed  by  this  great  event.  The  present  age  feels  yet,  in  a  sensible 
manner,  and  ages  to  come  will  continue  to  perceive,  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages produced  by  it,  and  the  inconveniences  of  which  it  has  been  the  inno- 
cent occasion.  The  history,  therefore,  of  such  an  important  revolution,  from 
which  so  many  others  have  derived  their  origin,  and  whose  relations  and  con 
nexions  are  so  extensive  and  so  general,  demands  a  peculiar  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  a  distinguished  place  in  such  a  work 
as  this.  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  compendious  view  of  the  modern  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  according  to  the  intimated  plan  and  method. 
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SECTION  I. 


THE  fflSTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 


I.  The  History  of  the  Reformation  is  too 
ample  and  extensive  to  bo  comprehended, 
without  some  degree  of  confusion,  in  the  unin- 
terrupted narrative  of  one  Section:  we  shall 
therefore  divide  it  into  Four  Parts. 

The  first  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
state  of  Cln-istianity  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation; 

The  second  will  give  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation from  its  beginning  until  the  date  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg; 

The  third  will  exhibit  a  view  of  the  same 
history,  from  this  latter  period  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  Smalcald;  and 

The  fourth  will  carry  it  down  to  the  peace 
that  was  concluded  with  the  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  year  1555.*  This  division 
is  natural;  it  arises  spontaneously  from  the 
events  themselves. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Concerning  the  State  of  the  Christian  Church 

before  the  Reformation. 

I.  About  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
the  Roman  pontiiFs  lived  in  the  utmost  tran- 
quillity; nor  had  they,  as  things  seemed  to  be 
situated,  the  least  reason  to  apprehend  any  op- 
position to  their  pretensions,  or  rebellion 
against  their  authority;  since  those  dreadful 
commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
preceding  ages  by  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses, 
and  Beghards,  and  more  recently  by  the  Bo- 
hemians, were  entirely  suppressed,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  united  powers  of  counsel  and 
the  sword.  Such  of  the  Waldenses  as  yet  re- 
mained, lived  contented  under  the  difficulties 


*  The  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
of  every  rank  aiifl  order,  are  enumerated  by  the  very 
learned  Philip  Fred.  Hane  (who  himself  deserves  a 
most  eminent  rank  in  this  class)  in  his  Historia  Sa- 
crorum  a  Luthe ro  emendatorum,  part  i.  and  by  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricius,  in  hisCentifolium  Lutlieranum,  part 
ii.  cap.  cl.x.x.wii.  The  greatest  part,  or  at  least  the 
most  eminent,  of  this  list  of  authors  must  he  con- 
sulted by  such  as  desire  a  farther  confirmation  or  il- 
luBtralion  of  the  matters  which  I  propose  to  relate 
briefly  in  the  course  of  this  history.  The  illustrious 
nnmes  of  Sleidan  and  Seckendorff,  and  others,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  kind  of  erudi- 
tion, are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to 
recommend  their  works  to  the  perusal  of  the  curious 
reader. 


of  extreme  poverty  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
and  proposed  to  themselves  no  higher  earthly 
felicity,  than  that  of  leaving  to  their  descen- 
dants that  wretched  and  obscure  corner  of 
Europe,  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the 
Pyrenean  mountains;  while  the  handful  of  Bo- 
hemians, that  survived  the  ruin  of  their  fac- 
tion, and  still  persevered  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  had  neither  strength  nor 
knowledge  adequate  to  any  new  attempt,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  inspiring  terror,  became 
objects  of  contempt. 

n.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from 
this  apparent  tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  mea- 
sures were  applauded,  or  that  their  chains  were, 
worn  without  reluctance;  for  not  only  private 
persons,  but  also  the  most  powerful  princes  and 
sovereign  states,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the 
despotic  dominion  of  the  pontiffs,  the  fraud, 
violence,  avarice,  and  injustice  that  prevailed 
in  their  counsels,  the  arrogance,  tyrarmy,  and 
extortion  of  their  legates,  the  unbridled  licenti- 
ousness and  enormous  crimes  of  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  all  denominations,  the  inordinate  se- 
verity and  partiality  of  the  Roman  laws;  and 
demanded  publicly,  as  their  ancestors  had  done 
before  them,  a  reformation  of  the  church,  in  its 
head  and  in  its  members,  and  a  general  coun- 
cil to  accomplish  that  necessary  and  happy  pur- 
pose.* But  these  complaints  and  demands 
were  not  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  any  good 
effect,  since  they  came  from  persons  who  did 
not  entertain  the  least  doubt  about  the  supreme 
autliority  of  the  pope  in  religious  matters,  and 
who,  of  consequence,  instead  of  attempting, 
themselves,  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
which  was  so  ardently  desired,  remained  en- 
tirely inactive,  and  looked  for  redress  to  the 


*  These  complaints  and  accusations  have  been 
largely  enumerated  by  several  writers.  See,  among 
many  others,  Val.  Ern.  Loescherus,  in  Actis  et  Do- 
cunientis  Reformationis,  loin.  i.  cap.  v.  i.v.  et  Efn 
Salom.  Cyprian.  Prsfat.  ad  Wilk.  Ern.  Tenzelii  His- 
toriam  Reformat,  published  at  Leipsic  in  i7J7. — The 
grievances  complained  of  by  the  Germans  in  particu- 
lar, are  amply  mentioned  by  J.  F.  Georgius  in  his 
Gravamina  Imperator.  et  Nationis  German,  adversus 
Sedem  Romanam,  cap.  vii.  Nor  do  the  wiser  and 
more  learned  among  the  mode.rn  Romanists  pretend 
(o  deny  that  (he  church  and  clergy,  before  the  tim« 
of  Luther,  were  corrupt  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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court  of  Rome,  or  to  a  general  council.  As 
long  as  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  was  deem- 
ed sacred,  and  his  jurisdiction  supreme,  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  considerable 
reformation  either  of  the  coiTuptions  of  the 
church  or  of  the  manners  of  the  clergy. 

III.  If  any  thing  seemed  proper  to  destroy 
the  gloomy  empire  of  superstition,  and  to 
alarm  the  security  of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  it  was 
the  restoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  and  the 
number  of  men  of  genius  that  suddenly  arose, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  that  auspicious 
revolution.  But  even  this  new  scene  was  in- 
Bufficient  to  terrify  the  lords  of  the  church,  or 
to  make  them  apprehend  the  decline  of  their 
power.  It  is  true,  that  this  happy  revolution 
in  the  republic  of  letters  dispelled  the  gloom  of 
ignorance,  and  kindled  in  the  minds  of  many 
the  love  of  truth  and  of  sacred  liberty.  It  is 
also  certain  that  many  of  these  great  men, 
such  as  Erasmus  and  others,  pointed  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  wit,  or  levelled  the  fiiry  of  their 
indignation,  at  the  superstitions  of  tiie  times, 
the  corruptions  of  the  priesthood,  the  abuses 
that  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the 
brutish  mamiers  of  the  monastic  orders.  But 
this  was  not  sufficient,  since  none  had  the 
courage  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  to  at- 
tack the  papal  jurisdiction  and  statutes,  which 
were  absurdly,  yet  artfully,  sanctified  by  the 
title  of  canon-law,  or  to  call  in  question  the  an- 
cient and  most  pernicious  opinion,  that  Christ 
liad  established  a  vicegerent  at  Rome,  clothed 
with  his  supreme  and  unlimited  authority. 
Entrenched  within  these  strong  holds,  the  pon- 
tiffs looked  upon  their  own  authority  and  the 
jieace  of  the  church  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger,  and  treated  with  indifference  the 
threats  and  invectives  of  their  enemies.  Arm- 
ed with  power  to  punish,  and  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  rewarding  in  the 
most  alluring  manner,  they  were  ready,  on 
every  commotion,  to  crush  the  obstinate,  and 
to  gain  over  the  mercenary  to  their  cause;  and 
this  indeed  could  not  but  contribute  consider- 
ably to  the  stability  of  their  dominion. 

IV.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  bishops  of  Rome 
lived  in  the  utmost  security  and  ease,  and,  be- 
ing free  from  apprehensions  and  cares  of  every 
kind,  followed  without  reluctance,  and  grati- 
fied without  any  limitation  or  restraint,  tlie 
various  demands  of  their  lusts  and  passions. 
Alexander  VI.,  whom  humanity  disowns,  and 
who  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  monster 
than  as  a  man,  whose  deeds  excite  horror,  and 
whose  enormities  place  him  on  a  level  with  the 
most  execrable  tyrants  of  ancient  times,  stain- 
ed the  commencement  of  this  century  by  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  The  world  was  deli- 
vered from  this  papal  fiend  in  the  year  1503, 
by  the  poisonous  draught  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  others,  as  is  generally  believed, 
though  there  are  historians  who  attribute  his 
death  to  sickness  and  old  age.*  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  pontificate  by  Pius  HI.,  who,  in 
less  than  a  month,  was  deprived  by  death  of 
that  high  dignity.  The  vacant  chair  was  ob- 
tained,  by  fraud  and  bribery,  by  Julian  de  la 


(a. 


*  6>ce  Cent.  XV.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect,  xviii.  note 


Rovere,  who   assumed  the  denomination  of 
Julius  II. 

V.  To  the  odious  list  of  vices  with  which 
Julius  II.  dishonoured  the  pontificate,  we  may 
add  the  most  savage  ferocity,  the  most  auda- 
cious arrogance,  the  most  despotic  vehemence 
of  temper,  and  the  most  extravagant  and 
phrenetic  passion  for  war  and  bloodshed.  He 
began  his  military  enterprises  by  entering  into 
a  war  witli  the  Venetians,  after  having 
strengthened  his  cause  by  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France.*  He  after- 
wards laid  siege  to  Ferrara,  and  at  length 
turned  his  arms  against  his  former  ally,  the 
French  monarch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ve- 
netians, Spaniards,  and  Swiss,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  this  war,  and  engaged  in  his  cause 
by  an  offensive  league.  His  whole  pontificate, 
in  short,  was  one  continued  scene  of  military 
tumult;  nor  did  he  suffer  Europe  to  enjoy  a 
moment's  tranquillity  as  long  as  he  lived.  We 
may  easily  imagine  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  church  under  a  vicar  of  Christ,  who  lived 
in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of  arms,  and  who  was 
ambitious  of  no  other  fame  than  that  which 
arose  from  battles  won  and  cities  desolated. 
Under  such  a  pontiff  all  things  must  have  gone 
to  ruin;  the  laws  must  have  been  subverted, 
the  discipline  of  the  chmch  destroyed,  and  the 
genuine  lustre  of  true  religion  entirely  effaced. 

VI.  Nevertheless,  from  this  dreadful  cloud 
that  hung  over  Europe,  some  rays  of  light 
seemed  to  break  forth,  that  promised  a  better 
state  of  things,  and  gave  some  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  reformation  in  the  church  which  was 
so  generally  and  so  ardently  desired.  Louis 
XII.,  king  of  France,  provoked  by  the  insults 
he  had  received  from  this  arrogant  pontiff, 
meditated  revenge,  and  even  caused  a  medal 
to  be  stricken  with  a  menacing  inscription, 
expressing  his  resolution  to  overturn  the  power 
of  Rome,  which  was  represented  on  this  coin 
by  the  title  of  Babylon. f  Several  cardinals 
also,  encouraged  by  tlie  protection  of  this  mo- 
narch and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.;  assem- 
bled, in  1511,  a  council  at  Pisa,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  this  furi- 
ous pontiff,  and  to  correct  and  reform  the  er- 
rors and  corruptions  of  a  superstitious  church. 
Julius,  on  the  other  hand,  relying  on  his  own 
strength,  and  on  the  power  of  his  allies,  be- 
held these  threatening  appearances  without 
the  least  concern,  and  even  treated  them  with 
mockery  and  laughter.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  the  methods  of  rendering  ineffectual 
the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  that  prudence  dic- 
tated, and  therefore  gave  orders  for  a  council 
to  meet  in  the  Lateran  palace  in  1512,+ in 
which  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa  were 
condemned  and  annulled  in  the  most  injurious 
and  insulting  terms.  This  condemnation 
would,  midoubtedly,  have  been  followed  by 


*  See  Du  Bos,  Hi^toire  de  la  Lisiie  de  Cambray. 

t  See  B.  Christ.  Sigismund.  Liebii  Comnienlatio 
deNiunrais  Lurtovici  Xll.,  Epigraphe,  '  Perdam  Ba- 
bylonis  nomen,'  insignibus,  Leipsic,  1717.— See  also 
Thes.  Epis.  Crozianus,  torn,  i.— Colouia,  His.  Liter. 
de  la  Ville  de  Lyon,  torn,  ii.— The  authenticity  and 
occasion  of  this  medal  have  been  much  disputed,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  have  aflorded  matter  of  keen  de- 
bate. 

t  Harduint  Concil,  t.  i.^  p.  1559. 
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the  most  dire  and  formidable  anathemas 
against  Louis  and  otlier  princes,  had  not  death 
carried  off  this  audacious  pontiff  in  1312,  in 
the  midst  of  his  ambitious  and  vindictive  pro- 
jects. 

VII.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1513,  by  Leo  X., 
of  the  family  of  Mcdicis,  who,  though  of  a 
milder  disposition  than  his  predecessor,  was 
equally  indifferent  about  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion and  the  advancement  of  true  piety.  "He 
was  a  protector  of  men  of  learning,  and  was 
himself  learned,  as  far  as  the  darkness  of  the 
age  would  admit.  His  time  was  divided  be- 
tween conversation  with  men  of  letters  and 
pleasure,  though  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  consecrated  to  the  latter. 
He  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  whatever  was 
accompanied  with  solicitude  and  care,  and  dis- 
covered the  greatest  impatience  under  events 
of  that  nature.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
prodigality,  luxury,  and  imprudence,  and  has 
even  been  charged  with  impiety,  if  not  athe- 
ism. He  did  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
grand  object  which  the  generality  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  so  much  at  heart, — that  of  pro- 
moting and  advancing  the  opulence  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  see;  for  he  took  the  utmost 
care  that  nothing  should  be  transacted  in  the 
Lateran  council,  (which  Julius  had  assembled 
and  left  sitting,)  that  had  the  least  tendency  to 
favour  the  refonnation  of  the  church;  and,  in  c 
conference  which  he  had  with  Francis  I.,  king 
of  France,  at  Bologna,  he  engaged  that  mo- 
narch to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,* 
which  had  been  so  long  odious  to  the  popes, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  place  another  body  of 
laws,  more  advantageous  to  the  papacy;  which 
he  accordingly  imposed  upon  his  subjects  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Concordat,  but  not  without 
their  utmost  indignation  and  reluctance. f 

*  We  have  mentioned  this  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
Cent.  XV.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  xvi.  note  (c)  and 
given  there  some  account  of  its  nature  and  design. 
This  important  edict  is  published  at  large  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Concilia  Harduini.  as  is  the 
Concordat  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  in  Leibnitz'  Man- 
tissa Coriicis  Diplomat,  part  i.  ii.  The  history  of 
these  two  pieces  is  given  in  an  ample  and  accurate 
manner  by  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  iii. — See  also,  on  the  same  subject, 
Boulay's  Hist.  Acad.  Paris,  turn.  vi. — Du  Clos,  His- 
toire  de  Louis  XI. — Histoire  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique 
Francois,  tom.  i.  Diss.  i.i. — Menagiana,  torn.  iri. 

(pj-  t  The  king  went  in  person  to  the  parliament 
to  offer  the  Concordat  to  be  registered;  and  letters 
patent  were  made  out,  requiring  all  the  judges  and 
courts  of  justice  to  observe  this  act,  and  see  it  exe- 
cuted. The  parliament,  after  deliberating  a  month 
upon  this  important  matter,  concluded  not  to  regis- 
ter the  Concordat,  but  to  observe  still  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  unless  the  new  edict  should  be  received 
and  established  in  as  great  an  assembly  as  that  was, 
which  published  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.;  and  when  by  violence  and  force  they  were 
obliged  to  publish  the  Concordat,  they  joined  to  this 
publication  a  solemn  protest,  and  an  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  the  next  general  council;  into  both  which 
measures  the  university  and  the  clergy  entered  with 
the  greatest  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  royal  and  papal 
despotism  at  length  prevailed. 

The  chancellor  DuPrat,  who  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  proini>ling  the  Concordat,  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church.  The  illustrious  and  learned  presi- 
dent Hcnault  has  not.  however,  hesitated  to  defend 
his  memory  against  this  accusation,  and  to  .justify 
the  Concordat  as  an  equitable  contract  and  as  a 
meaeufp  attended  with  lesf  vnfonvenicnce  than  the 
Vol.  II.— 2 


VIII.  The  raging  thirst  of  dominion  that 
inflamed  these  pontiffs,  and  their  arrogant  en- 
deavours to  crush  and  oppress  all  who  camo 
within  the  reach  of  their  power,  were  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  insatiable  avarice.  All  tlia 
provinces  of  Europe  were,  in  a  manner,  drained 
to  enrich  these  spiritual  tyrants,  who  were 
perpetually  gaping  after  new  accessions  of 
wealth,  in  order  to  augment  the  number  of 
their  friends  and  the  stability  of  their  dominion. 
And,  indeed,  according  to  the  notions  com- 
monly entertained,  the  rulers  of  the  church 
seemed,  from  the  ixiture  of  their  chasacter,  to 
have  a  fair  pretence  for  demanding  a  sort  of 
tribute  from  their  Hock;  for  none  can  deny  tf> 
the  supreme  governors  of  any  state  (and  such 
was  the  character  assumed  by  the  popes)  the 
privilege  of  levying  tribute  from  those  over 
whom  they  bear  rule.  But,  as  the  name  of 
tribute  obviously  tended  to  alarm  the  jealousy 
and  excite  the  iridignation  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, the  pontiffs  were  too  cimning  to  employ 
it,  and  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems  and 
contrivances  to  rob  the  subject  without  shock- 
ing tlie  sovereign,  and  to  levy  ta.xes  under  the 
specious  mask  of  religion.  Among  these  con- 
trivances, the  distribution  of  indulgences,  which 
enabled  the  wealthy  to  purchase  impunity  for 
their  crimes  by  certain  sums  applied  to  reli- 
gious uses,  held  an  eminent  rank.  Thi«  traffic 
wa.s  renewed  whenever  the  coffers  of  the  church 
were  exliausted.  On  these  occasions,  indul- 
gences were  warmly  recommended  to  the  ig- 
norant multitude  under  some  new  and  specious, 
yet  fallacious  pretext,  and  were  greedily  sought, 
to  the  great  detriment  both  of  individuals  and 
of  the  community. 

IX.  Notwithstanding  the  veneration  and 
homage  that  were  paid  to  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
they  were  far  from  being  universally  reputed 
infallible  in  their  decisions,  or  unlimited  in 
their  authority.  The  wiser  part  of  the  Ger- 
man, French,  Flemish,  and  British  nations, 
considered  them  as  liabl*  to  error,  and  bounded 


Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  observes,  that  by  the  king's 
being  invested,  by  the  Concordat,  with  the  privilege 
of  nominating  to  the  bishoprics  and  vacant  beneti- 
ces  of  the  first  class,  many  corruptions  and  abuses 
were  prevented,  which  arose  from  the  simoniacal 
practices  that  prevailed  ilmost  every  where,  while, 
according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  every  clmrclj 
chose  its  bishop,  and  every  monastery  its  abbot:  He 
observes,  moreover,  that  this  nomination  was  the 
natural  right  of  the  crown,  as  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  great  benefices  had  been  created  by  th(» 
kings  of  France;  and  he  insists  particularly  on  this 
consideration,  that  the  right  which  Christian  com- 
munities have  to  choose  their  leaders,  cannot  be  ex 
ercised  by  such  large  bodies  without  much  confusion 
and  many  inconveniences;  and  that  the  subjects,  by 
entrusting  their  sovereign  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  invest  him,  ipso  facto,  with  an  authority 
over  the  church,  which  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and  its 
noblest  branch.  See  Henault's  Abrege  Chronologi- 
que  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  in  the  particular  remarks 
that  arc  placed  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

The  most  specious  objection  that  was  made  to  the 
Concordat  was  this:  that,  in  return  for  the  nomina 
tion  to  the  vacant  benetiees,  the  king  granted  to  th« 
popes  the  anvates,  or  first-fruits,  which  had  so  long 
been  complained  of  as  an  intolerable  grievance 
There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  this  equivalent  in 
the  Concordat;  and  it  was  by  a  papal  bull  that  suc- 
ceeded this  compact,  that  the  pontiffs  claimed  the 
payment  of  the  first-fruits,  of  which  they  had  put 
themselves  in  posscs-sion  in  1316,  and  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
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by  law.  The  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  contributed  extremely  to  rectify  the  notions 
of  the  people  in  that  respect;  and  from  that 
period  all  Christians,  except  the  superstitious 
monks  and  parasites  of  Rome,  were  persuaded 
that  the  pope  was  b-jbordinate  to  a  genera] 
council,  that  his  decrees  were  not  infallible, 
and  tliat  the  council  had  a  right  to  depose  him, 
whenever  he  was  convicted  of  gross  errors  or 
enormous  crimes.  Thus  were  the  people,  in  some 
measure,  prepared  for  t!ie  reformation  of  the 
church;  and  hence  arose  that  ardent  desire, 
that  earnest  expectation  of  a  general  council, 
which  filled  the  minds  of  the  wisest  and  best 
Christians  in  this  century.  Hence  also  the 
frequent  appeals  which  were  made  to  tliis  ap- 
proaching council,  when  the  court  of  Rome 
issued  any  new  edict,  or  made  any  new  at- 
tempt repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  piety  and 
justice. 

X.  The  licentious  examples  of  the  pontiffs 
were  zealously  imitated  in  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  the  subordinate  rulers  and  ministers  of 
the  church.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bishops 
and  canons  passed  their  days  in  dissolute  mirth 
and  luxury,  and  squandered  away,  in  the  gra- 
tification of  their  lusts  and  passions,  the  wealth 
that  had  been  set  apart  for  religious  and  charit- 
able purposes.  Nor  were  tlicy  less  tyiannical 
than  voluptuous;  for  the  most  despotic  princes 
never  treated  their  vassals  with  more  rigour 
and  severity,  than  these  spiritual  rulers  em- 
ployed toward  all  who  were  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  decline  of  virtue  among  the 
clergy  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem;  and  the  most  considerable  part  of 
that  once  respected  body  became,  by  their 
sloth  and  avarice,  their  voluptuousness  and 
impurity,  their  ignorance  and  levity,  contempti- 
ble and  infamous,  not  only  in  tlie  eyes  of  the 
wise  and  good,  but  also  in  the  general  judg- 
ment of  the  multitude.*  Nor  could  the  case 
be  otherwise  as  matters  were  now  constituted; 
for,  as  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
church  had  become  venal,  the  way  of  prefer- 
ment was  inaccessible  to  merit,  and  the  wicked 
and  licentious  were  rendered  capable  of  rising 
to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  honours. 

XI.  The  prodigious  swarms  of  monks  that 
overspread  Europe  were  justly  considered  as 
burthens  to  society,  and  occasioned  frequent 
murmurs  and  complaints.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  the  genius  of  the  age,  of  an  age  that  was 
emerging  from  the  thickest  gloom  of  igno- 
rance, and  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a  du- 
bious situation  between  darkness  and  light, 
that  these  monastic  drones  would  have  re- 
mained undisturbed,  had  they  taken  the  least 
pains  to  preserve  any  remains  even  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  of  decency  and  religion,  that  used  to 
distinguish  them  in  former  times.  But  the 
Benedictine  and  other  monkish  fraternities, 
who  were  invested  with  the  privilege  of  pos- 
sessing certain  lands  and  revenues,  broke 
through  all  restraint,  made  the  worst  possible 
use  of  their  opulence,  and,  forgetful  of  the 
gravity  of  their  character  and  of  the  laws  of 


*  See  Cornclii  Aurelii  Gaud.mi  Apocalyps-is,  sen 
Vigio  Mirabilis  super  niiscrabili  Statu  Matris  Ec- 
elesiaf.  in  Casp.  Burmaniii  Analect  Hist,  de  Hadri- 
ano  VI.  p.  C45,  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1727. 


their  order,  rushed  headlong  into  the  shame- 
less practice  of  vice  in  all  its  various  kinds  and 
degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mendicant 
orders,  and  especially  those  who  followed  the 
rules  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  though 
they  were  not  carried  away  with  the  torrent  of 
licentiousness  that  was  overwhelming  the 
church,  lost  their  credit  in  a  different  way;  for 
their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish 
manners,  tended  to  alienate  from  them  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  gradually  diminished 
their  reputation.  They  had  the  most  barbar- 
ous aversion  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  ex- 
pressed a  like  abhorrence  of  certain  eminent 
and  learned  men,  who,  being  eagerly  desirous 
of  opening  the  paths  of  science  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  studious  youth,  recommended  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the  barbarism 
of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  in  their  dis- 
course. This  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
happened  to  Reuchlinus,  Erasmus,  and  other 
learned  men. 

XII.  Among  all  the  monastic  orders,  none  en- 
joyed a  higher  degree  of  power  and  authority 
tlian  the  Dominican  friars,  whose  credit  was 
great,  and  whose  influence  was  very  widely  ex- 
tended. This  will  not  appear  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  they  filled  very  eminent  stations 
in  thecinircli,  presided  every  where  over  the  ter- 
rible tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  and  had  the  care 
of  souls,  witii  the  function  of  confessors,  in  all 
the  courts  of  Europe;  a  circumstance  which, 
in  those  times  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
manifestly  tended  to  put  most  of  the  European 
princes  in  their  power.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  tliis  credit  and  authority,  tiie  Dominicans 
had  their  enemies;  and  about  this  time  their 
influence  began  to  decline.  Several  marks  of 
perfidy,  that  appeared  in  the  measures  they 
employed  to  extend  their  authority,  justly  ex- 
posed them  to  the  public  indignation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  infamous  than  the  frauds  they 
practised  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  as  may 
be  seen,  among  other  examples,  by  the  tragedy 
which  tliey  acted  at  Bern   in   1509.*     They 


!Xr-*  This  most  impious  fraud  is  recorded  at  length 
by  Rucliat,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Hiftnire  de  la  Reformation  en  Suisse;  and  also  by 
Hottinscr,  in  his  Histor.  Eccles.  Helvet.  torn.  i. 
There  is  also  a  compendious,  but  distinct,  narration 
of  this  infernal  stratagem,  in  bishop  Burnet's  Tra- 
vels through  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  stratagem  in  question  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  rivalry  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Doniinieans.  and  more  especially  of  their  contro- 
versy concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  former  maintained  that  she  xvaa 
born  without,  the  blemish  of  original  sin;  the  latter 
asserted  the  contrary.  TIw  doctrine  of  tlie  Francis- 
cans, in  an  age  of  darkness  and  superstition,  could 
not  hut  be  popular;  and  hence  the  Dominicans  lost 
ground  from  day  to  day.  To  support  the  credit  of 
their  oriler,  they  resolved,  at  a  chapter  holden  at 
Winipfeuin  1504,  to  have  recourse  to  tictitious  visions 
and  dreams,  in  which  the  people  at  that  time  had 
an  easy  faith;  and  they  determined  to  mahe  Bern 
the  scene  of  their  operations.  A  person  named  Jet- 
zer,  who  was  extremely  simple,  and  much  inclined 
to  austerities,  and  who  had  taken  their  habit  as  a 
lay-brother,  was  chosen  as  the  instrument  of  the 
delusions  thev  were  contriving.  One  of  the  four 
Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken  the  management 
of  this  plot,  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  Jetzer's 
cell  and  about  midniehl  appeared  to  him  in  a  horrid 
figure,  surrounded  with  howlins  dogs,  and  seeming 
to  blow  fire  from  h)3  nofctrils,  by  the  means  ol  a  box  of 
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were  perpetually  employed  in  Btiginatizing, 
with  the  opprobioua  mark  of  heresy,  numbers 
of  learned  ajid  pious  men,  in  encroaching  upon 
the  rights  and  property  of  otliers  to  augment 
their  possessions,  and  in  contriving  the  most 
iniquitous  snares  and  stratagems  for  tjie  de- 
struction of  their  adversaries;*  and  they  were 
the  principal  counsellors  by  whose  instigation 
and  advice  Leo  X.  was  determined  to  that 
most  rash  and  imprudent  measure,  even  the 
public  condemnation  of  Luther. 

combustibles  which  he  held  near  his  mniilh.  In  this 
frightful  form  he  approached  Jetzer's  bed,  told  him 
that  he  was  the  ghost  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been 
killed  at  Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  laying 
aside  his  monastic  habit;  that  he  was  condemned  to 
purgatory  for  this  crime;  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  by  his  means,  he  might  be  rescued  from  his 
misery,  which  was  beyond  expression.  This  story, 
accompanied  with  horriblecries  and  bowlings,  terri- 
bly alarmed  poor  Jetzer,  and  engaged  him  to  promise 
to  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  deliver  the  Domi- 
nican from  lus  torment.  Upon  this  the  impostor 
told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary 
mortifications,  such  as  the  discipline  of  the  whip, 
performed  during  eight  days  by  the  whole  monastery, 
and  Jetzer's  lying  prostrate  in  the  form  of  one  cru- 
cified in  the  chapel  during  mass,  could  contribute  to 
his  deliverance.  He  added,  that  the  performance  of 
these  mortifications  would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  and 
conrluded  by  saying,  that  he  would  appear  to  him 
again,  accompanied  with  two  other  spirits.  Morn- 
ing was  no  sooner  come,  than  Jetzer  gave  an  account 
of  this  apparition  to  the  rest  of  the  convent,  who 
unanimously  advised  him  to  undergo  the  discipline 
that  was  enjoined  him;  and  every  one  consented  to 
bear  his  share  of  the  task  imposed.  The  deluded 
simpleton  obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  saint  by  the 
multitudes  that  crowded  about  the  convent,  while 
the  four  friars  who  managed  the  imposture,  magni- 
fied, in  the  most  pompous  manner,  the  miracle  of 
this  apparition,  in  their  sermons  and  in  their  con- 
versation. The  night  after,  the  apparition  was  re- 
newed with  the  addition  of  two  friars,  dressed  like 
devils;  and  Jetzer's  faith  was  augmented  by  hearing 
from  the  spectre  all  the  secrets  of  his  life  and 
thoughts,  which  the  impostors  had  learned  from  his 
confessor.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  scenes,  the 
impostor  talked  much  of  the  Dominican  order,  which 
he  said  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
he  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herself  to  be  con- 
ceived in  original  sin;  that  the  doctors  who  taught 
the  contrary  were  in  purgatory;  that  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin abhorred  the  Franciscans  for  making  her  equal 
with  her  son;  and  that  the  town  of  Bern  would  be 
destroyed  for  harbouring  such  plagues  within  its 
walls.  In  one  of  these  apparitions,  Jetzer  imagined 
that  the  voice  of  the  spectre  resembled  that  of  the 
prior  of  the  convent,  and  this  was  not  a  mistake; 
but,  not  suspecting  a  fraud,  he  gave  little  attention 
to  this.  The  prior  appeared  in  various  forms,  some- 
times in  that  of  St.  Barbara,  at  others  in  that  of  St. 
Bernard;  at  length  he  assumed  that  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and,  for  that  purpose,  clothed  himself  in  the 
habits  that  were  employed  to  adorn  her  statue  on  the 
great  festivals;  the  little  images,  that  on  these  days 
are  set  on  the  altars,  were  used  for  angels,  which, 
being  tied  to  a  cord  that  passed  through  a  pulley  over 
Jetzer's  head,  rose  up  and  down,  and  danced  about  the 
pretended  virgin  to  increase  the  delusion.  The  Vir- 
gin, thus  equipped,  addressed  a  long  discourse  to 
Jetzer,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  conceived  in  original  sin,  though  she  had 
remained  but  a  short  time  under  that  blemish.  She 
gave  him,  as  a  miracrilous  proof  of  her  presence,  a 
Aost,  or  consecrated  wafer,  which  turned  from  white 
to  red  in  a  moment;  and  after  various  visits,  in 
which  the  greatest  enormities  were  transacted,  the 
Virgin-prior  told  Jetzer,  that  she  would  give  him 
the  most  afTeeting  and  undoubted  marks  of  her  Son's 


*  See  Bilib.  Pirkheimeri  Epistola  ad  Hadrianum 
Pontif.  Ma.Tim.de  Dominicanorum  flagitiis.in  operi- 
buB  ejus,  p.  :»72.  This  letter  is  al.^o  to  be  found  in 
Gerdesii  Intr.  ad  Hist.  Kcnov.  Evangel,  t.  i.  p.  170. 
Append. 


XIIZ.    The    principal   places  in   the  public 

scliools  of  learnnig  were  filled  very  frequently 
by  monks  of  the  mendicant  orders.  This  un- 
happy firtumstance  prevented  their  emerging 
from  that  ignorance  and  darkness  which  had 
so  long  enveloped  them;  and  it  also  rendered 


love,  by  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds  that 
pierced  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  she  had  done  before  to 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Catharine.  Accordingly,  she  took 
his  hand  by  force,  and  struck  a  large  nail  through  it, 
which  threw  the  poor  dupe  into  the  greatest  tor- 
ment. The  next  night  this  masculine  virgin  brought, 
as  she  pretended,  some  of  the  linen,  in  which  Chri.si 
had  been  buried,  to  soften  the  wound,  and  gave  Jet- 
zer a  soporofic  draught,  which  liad  in  it  the  blood  of 
an  unbaptized  child,  some  grains  of  incense  and  of 
consecrated  salt,  some  quicksilver,  the  hairs  of  the 
eye-brows  of  a  child,  all  which,  with  some  stupi- 
fyinsr  and  poisonous  ingredients,  were  mingled  by 
the  prior  with  magic  ceremonies,  and  a  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  himself  to  the  devil  in  hope  of  his  succour. 
This  draught  threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  sort  of 
lethargy,  during  which  tile  monks  imprinted  on  his 
body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Christ  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  he  felt  no  pain.  When  he  awoke,  he  found, 
to  his  unspeakable  joy,  these  impressions  on  his 
body,  and  came  at  last  to  fancy  himself  a  represen- 
tative of  Christ  in  the  various  parts  of  his  passion. 
He  was,  in  this  state,  exposed  to  the  admiring  mul- 
titude on  the  principal  altar  of  the  convent,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  Franciscans.  The  Domi- 
nicans gave  him  some  other  draughts,  that  threw 
him  into  convulsions,  which  were  followed  by  a 
voice  conveyed  through  a  pipe  into  the  mouths  of 
two  images,  one  of  Mary,  the  other  of  the  child 
Jesus;  the  former  of  which  had  tears  painted  upon 
its  cheeks  in  a  lively  manner.  The  little  Jesus  ask- 
ed his  mother,  by  means  of  this  voice,  (which  was 
that  of  the  prior.)  why  she  wept;  and  she  answered, 
that  her  tears  were  occasioned  by  the  impious  man- 
ner in  which  the  Franciscans  attributed  to  her  the 
honour  that  was  due  to  him,  in  saying  that  she  was 
conceived  and  born  without  sin. 

The  apparitions,  false  prodigies,  and  abominable 
stratagems  of  these  Dominicans,  were  repeated  every 
night;  and  the  matter  was  at  length  so  grossly  over- 
acted, that,  simple  as  Jetzer  was,  he  at  last  discover- 
ed it,  and  had  almost  killed  the  prior,  who  appeared 
to  him  one  night  in  the  form  of  the  Virgin  with  a 
crown  on  her  head.  The  Dominicans,  fearing,  by 
this  discovery,  to  lose  the  fruits  of  their  imposture, 
thought  the  best  method  would  he  to  own  the  whole 
matter  to  Jetzer,  and  to  engage  him,  by  the  most  se- 
ducing promises  of  opulence  and  glory,  to  carry  on 
the  delusion.  He  was  persuaded,  or  at  least  appear 
ed  to  be  so.  But  the  Dominicans,  suspecting  that  he 
was  not  entirely  gained  over,  resolved  to  poison  him. 
His  constitution  was  so  vigorous,  that  though  they 
gave  him  poison  five  times,  he  was  not  destroyed  by 
it.  One  day  they  sent  him  a  loaf  prepared  with 
some  spices,  which  growing  green  in  a  day  or  two, 
he  threw  a  piece  of  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  that  were 
in  the  monastery,  and  it  killed  them  immediately. 
At  another  time  they  poisoned  the  host;  but  as  he 
vomited  it  soon  after  he  had  taken  it,  he  escaped 
once  more.  In  short,  there  were  no  means  of  se- 
curing him,  which  the  most  detestable  impiety  and 
barbarity  could  invent,  that  they  did  not  put  in  prar 
tice,  till,  finding  at  last  an  opportunity  of  getting 
out  of  llie  convent,  he  threw  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  discovery 
of  this  infernal  plot.  This  intelligence  being  sent 
to  Kome,  conmiissaries  were  ordered  to  examine  the 
affair;  and  the  whole  imposture  being  fully  proved, 
the  four  friars  were  solemnly  degraded  from  their 
priesthood,  and  were  burned  alive  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  J.509.  Jetzer  died  some  time  after  at  Con- 
stance, having  poisoned  himself  as  was  believed  by 
some  Had  his  life  been  taken  away  before  he  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  making  the  discovery  al- 
ready mentioned,  this  execrable  and  horrid  plot, 
which,  in  many  of  its  circumstances,  was  conducted 
with  art.  would  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  stupendous  miracle.  This  is  a  very  brief  account 
of  the  matter' such  as  aredesirous  of  a  more  circum- 
stantial relaticm  of  this  famous  imposture,  may  con- 
sult the  authors  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  thi» 
note. 
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them  inaccessible  to  that  auspicious  light  of 
improved  science,  whose  salutary  beams  had 
already  been  felt  in  several  of  the  European 
countries.  The  instructors  of  youth,  dignified 
with  the  venerable  titles  o?  artists,  g^rammarians, 
philosophers,  and  ilialecticians,  loaded  the  me- 
mories of  their  laborious  pupils  with  a  certain 
<5uantity  of  barbarous  terms,  arid  and  senseless 
distinctions,  and  scholastic  precepts,  delivered 
in  the  most  inelegant  style;  and  all  such  as 
could  repeat  this  jargon  with  readiness  and 
rapidity,  were  considered  as  men  of  uncommon 
eloquence  and  erudition.  The  whole  body  of 
the  philosophers  extolled  Aristotle  beyond 
measure,  while  scarcely  any  studied  him,  and 
none  understood  him;  for  what  was  now  ex- 
hibited, as  the  philosophy  of  that  celebrated 
sage,  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  confused 
and  motley  heap  of  obscure  notions,  sentences, 
and  divisions,  which  even  the  public  doctors 
and  heads  of  schools  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend; and  if,  among  these  thorns  of  scholastic 
wisdom,  there  was  any  thing  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  fruit,  it  was  crushed  and  blasted 
by  the  furious  wrangling!?  and  disputes  of  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists,  the  Realists  and  Nomi- 
nalists, whose  clamours  and  contentions  were 
unhappily  heard  in  all  the  European  colleges. 

XIV.  The  wretched  and  senseless  manner 
of  teaching  theology  in  this  century,  may  be 
learned  from  many  books  yet  extant,  which 
wore  written  by  the  divines  of  that  period,  and 
which,  in  reality,  have  no  other  merit  than 
their  enormous  bulk.  There  were  very  few 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures  during  this  century; 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  Christian  doctors  had 
a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  oracles. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  was  so  rare,  that, 
when  Luther  arose,  there  could  not  be  found, 
€ven  in  the  university  of  Paris,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  first  and  most  famous  of  ail  the 
public  schools  of  learning,  a  single  person 
qualified  to  dispute  with  him,  or  oppose  his 
doctrine  upon  a  scriptural  foundation.  Any 
commentators,  that  were  at  this  time  to  be 
found,  were  such  as,  laying  aside  all  attention 
to  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  words  of 
Scripture,  which  their  profoimd  ignorance  of 
the  original  languages  and  of  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism rendered  them  incapable  of  investigating, 
gave  a  loose  to  their  vain  and  irregular  fancies, 
in  the  pursuit  of  mysterious  significations.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  public  teachers  belonged 
to  the  classes  of  divines,  already  mentioned 
under  the  titles  of  Positivi  and  Sententiarii, 
who  were  extremely  fond,  the  former  of  load- 
ing their  accounts,  botli  of  the  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  with  multiplied  quotations 
and  authorities  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
doctors;  the  latter  of  explaining  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  by  tlie  rules  of  a  subtile  and  in- 
tricate philosophy. 

XV.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed, 
that  the  divines  of  this  century  disputed  with 
great  freedom  upon  religious  subjects,  even  nf>- 
on  those  which  were  looked  upon  as  most  essen- 
tial to  salvation.  There  were  several  points 
of  doctrine,  which  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  the  church;  nor  did 
the  pontiffs,  without  some  very  urgent  reason, 
restrain  the  right  of  private  judgment,  ox  force 


the  consciences  of  men,  except  in  those  bases 
where  doctrines  were  adopted  that  seemed 
detrimental  to  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic 
see,  or  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the  sacer- 
dotal and  monastic  orders.  Hence  it  is,  that 
we  could  mention  many  Christian  doctors  be- 
fore Luther,  who  inculcated  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  even  with  applause,  the  very  same 
tenets  that  afterwards  drew  upon  him  such 
heavy  accusations  and  such  bitter  reproaches; 
and  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  great  re- 
former might  have  propagated  these  opinions 
without  any  danger  of  mofestation,  had  he  not 
pointed  his  warm  remonstrances  against  the 
opulence  of  Rome,  the  overgrown  fortunes  of 
the  bishops,  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
the  towering  ambition  of  the  Dominicans. 

XVI.  The  public  worship  of  the  Deity  was 
now  no  more  than  a  pompous  round  of  external 
ceremonies,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
insignificant  and  senseloss,  and  much  more 
adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  than  to  touch  the 
heart.  Of  those  who  were  at  all  qualified  to 
administer  public  instruction  to  the  people,  the 
number  was  not  very  considerable;  and  their 
discourses,  which  contained  little  beside  fic- 
titious reports  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  in- 
sipid fables,  wretched  quibbles,  and  illiterate 
jargon,  deceived  instead  of  instructing  the 
multitude.  Several  of  these  sermons  are  yet 
extant,  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
the  highest  indignation  and  contempt.  Those 
who,  on  account  of  their  gravity  of  manners, 
or  their  supposed  superiority  in  point  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  held  the  most  distinguished 
rank  among  these  vain  declaimers,  had  a  com- 
mon-place set  of  subjects  allotted  to  them,  on 
which  they  were  constantly  exercising  the 
force  of  their  lungs  and  the  power  of  their 
eloquence.  These  subjects  were,  the  authority 
of  the  holy  mother  church,  and  the  obligation 
of  obedience  to  her  decisions;  the  virtues  and 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  their  credit  in  the 
court  of  heaven;  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love 
of  the  blessed  Virgin;  the  efficacy  of  relics;  the 
duty  of  adorning  churches,  and  endowing  mo- 
nasteries; the  necessity  of  good  works  (as  that 
phrase  was  then  understood)  to  salvation;  the 
intolerable  burnings  of  purgatory,  and  the 
utility  of  indulgences.  Such  were  the  topics 
that  employed  the  zeal  and  labours  of  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  this  century;  and  they 
were,  indeed,  the  only  subjects  that  could  tend 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  good  old  mother  church, 
and  advance  her  temporal  interests.  Minis- 
ters who  would  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
to  inculcate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel,  to  exhibit  the  example  of  its  divine 
author,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  mediation,  as 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  righteousness 
and  virtue,  and  to  represent  the  love  of  God 
and  mankind  as  the  great  duties  ,of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  would  have  been  very  unprofitable 
servants  to  the  church  and  to  the  papacy, 
however  they  might  have  promoted  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  the  salvation  of  .souls. 

XVn.  From  this  state  of  aftairs  we  may 
draw  conclusions  respecting  the  true  causes  of 
that  incredible  ignorance  in  religious  matters, 
which  reigned  in  all  countries,  and  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men;  an  ignorance  accom- 
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panied  with  the  vilest  forma  of  superstition, 
and  tlie  greatest  corruption  of  manners.  The 
clergy  were  far  from  showing  the  least  dispo- 
sition to  enlighten  the  ignorance,  or  to  clieck 
the  superstition  of  the  times;  which,  indeed, 
they  even  nourished  and  promoted,  as  condu- 
cive to  their  safety,  and  favourable  to  their  in- 
terests. Nor  was  there  more  zeal  shown  in 
stemming  the  torrent  of  immorality  and  licen- 
tiousness, than  in  dispelling  the  clouds  of  su- 
perstition and  ignorance;  for  the  prudence  of 
the  church  had  easily  foreseen,  that  the  traffic 
of  indulgences  could  not  but  suffer  from  a 
diminution  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of  mankind, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  virtue  gained  an  as- 
cendency upon  the  manners  of  the  multitude, 
the  profits  arising  from  expiations,  satisfac- 
tions, and  tlie  like  ecclesiastical  contrivances, 
would  necessarily  decrease. 

XVIII.  Such  was  the  dismal  condition  of 
the  churcii.  Its  corruption  was  complete,  and 
the  abuses  which  its  rulers  permitted  had 
reached  the  greatest  height  of  enormity.  Pro- 
portioned to  the  greatness  of  this  corruption 
was  the  impatient  ardour  witli  which  all,  who 
were  endowed  with  any  tolerable  portion  of 
sohd  learning,  genuine  piety,  or  even  good 
sense,  desired  to  see  the  church  reformed  and 
purged  from  these  shocking  abuses;  and  the 
number  of  those  who  were  atfected  in  this  man- 
ner was  very  considerable  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
western  world.  The  greatest  part  of  them, 
indeed,  were  perhaps  over-moderate  in  their 
demands.  They  did  not  extend  their  views  to 
a  change  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, a  suppres.sion  of  those  doctrines,  which, 
however  absurd,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  credit  by  their  antiquity,  or  even  to  an  ab- 
rogation of  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which 
had  been  multiplied  in  such  an  extravagant 
manner,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  religion 
and  rational  piety.  All  they  aimed  at  was, 
to  set  limits  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
pontiffs,  reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  prevent  the  frauds  that  were  too 
commonly  practised  by  that  order  of  men;  to 
dispel  the  ignorance  and  correct  tlie  errors  of 
the  blinded  multitude,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  heavy  and  insupportable  burthens 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  under  reli- 
gious pretexts.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  of  these  salutary  purposes  without  the 
suppression  of  various  absurd  and  impious 
opinions,  from  which  tlie  grievances  complain- 
ed of  sprang,  or,  indeed,  without  a  general  re- 
formation of  the  religion  that  was  publicly  pro- 
fessed, this  was  supposed  to  be  ardently, 
though  silently  wished  for,  by  all  those  who 
openly  demanded  the  '  reformation  of  the 
church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.' 

XIX.  If  any  sparks  of  real  piety  subsisted 
under  this  despotic  empire  of  superstition,  they 
were  only  to  be  found  among  the  Mystics;  for 
this  sect,  renouncing  the  subtlety  of  the  schools, 
the  vain  contentions  of  the  learned,  and  all  the 
acts  and  ceremonies  of  external  worship,  ex- 
horted their  followers  to  aim  at  nothing  but  in- 
ternal sanctity  of  heart,  and  communion  with 

■  God,  the  centre  and  source  of  holiness  and 
perfection.  Hence  they  were  loved  and  re- 
spected by  many  persons,  who  liad  a  serious 


sense  of  religion  and  a  devotional  frame  of 
mind.  Yet,  as  they  were  not  entirely  free 
from  the  reigning  superstitions,  but  associated 
many  vulgar  errors  with  their  practical  pre- 
cepts and  directions; — and  as  tlieir  e.xcessive 
passion  for  contemplation  led  them  into  chi- 
merical notions,  and  sometimes  into  a  degree 
of  fanaticism  that  approached  to  madness — 
more  effectual  succours  than  theirs  were  ne- 
cessary to  combat  the  inveterate  errors  of  the 
times,  and  to  bring  about  the  reformation  that 
was  expected  with  such  impatience. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation,  from  its  Com- 
mencement to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

I.  While  the  Roman  pontiff  slumbered  in 
security  at  the  head  of  the  ciiurch,  and  saw 
nothing  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  his  do- 
minion but  tranquillity  and  submission;  and 
while  the  worthy  and  pious  professors  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity  almost  despaired  of  seeing 
that  reformation  on  which  their  most  ardent 
desires  and  expectations  were  bent;  an  obscure 
and  inconsiderable  person  suddenly  offered 
himself  to  public  view  in  the  year  1517,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  long-expected 
change,  by  opposing,  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion, his  single  force  to  the  torrent  of  papal 
ambition  and  despotism.  This  extraordinary 
man  was  Martin  Luther,  a  native  of  Eisleben 
in  Saxony,  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian  Ere- 
mites, (one  of  the  Mendicant  orders,)  and,  at 
the  same  time,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity which  had  been  erected  at  Wittenberg, 
a  few  years  before  this  period,  by  Frederic 
the  Wise.  The  papal  chair  was,  at  that  time, 
filled  by  Leo  X.;  Maximilian  I.,  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  king  of  the  Romans 
and  emperor  of  Germany;  and  Frederic,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
bold  efforts  of  this  new  adversary  of  the  pon- 
tiffs were  honoured  with  the  applause  of  many; 
but  few  or  none  entertained  confident  hopes 
of  his  success.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible 
that  this  puny  David  could  hurt  a  Goliah, 
whom  so  many  heroes  had  opposed  in  vain. 

II.  The  qualities  or  talents  that  distinguish- 
ed Luther  were  not  of  a  common  or  ordinary 
kind.  His  genius  was  truly  great  and  unpa- 
ralleled; his  memory  vast  and  tenacious;  his 
patience  in  supporting  trials,  difficulties,  and 
labour,  incredible;  his  magnanimity  invincible, 
and  unshaken  by  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs;  and  his  learning  most  extensive,  consi- 
dering the  age  in  which  he  lived.  All  this  will 
be  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemies,  at  least 
jjy  such  of  tliem  as  are  not  totally  blinded  by  a 
spirit  of  partiality  and  faction.  He  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  theology  and  philosophy  that 
were  in  vogue  in  the  schools  during  this  cen- 
tury, and  he  taught  them  both  with  great 
reputation  and  success  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg.  As  a  philosopher,  he  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  was  the 
system  adopted  by  his  order;  while,  in  divinity, 
he  followed  chiefly  the  sentiments  of  Augustin; 
but  in  both  he  preferred  the  decisions  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  to  the 
authority  and    opinions   of  fallible   men.     It 
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would  be  equally  rash  and  absurd  to  represent 
this  great  man  as  exempt  from  error,  and  free 
from  infirmities  and  defects;  yet,  if  we  except 
the  contagious  effects  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  we  shall  perhaps  find  few  points 
of  his  character  that  render  him  liable  to  re- 
proach.* 

III.  The  first  opportunity  that  this  great 
man  had  of  unfolding,  to  the  view  of  a  blinded 
and  deluded  age,  the  truth  which  struck  his 
astonished  sight,  was  oflered  by  a  Dominican, 
whose  name  was  John  Tetzel.f  This  bold  and 
enterprising  monk  had  been  chosen  on  account 
of  his  uncommon  impudence,  by  Albert,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg,  to  preach  and 
proclaim,  in  Germany,  those  famous  indulgen- 
ces of  Leo  X.,  which  administered  the  remis- 
sion of  all  sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
however  enormous  their  nature,  to  those  who 
were  rich  enough  to  purchase  them.  The 
frontless  monk  executed  this  iniquitous  com- 
mission not  only  with  matchless  insolence,  in- 
decency,}: and  li^ud,  but  even  carried  his  im- 
piety so  far  as  to  derogate  from  the  all-suffi- 
cient power  and  influence  of  the  merits  of 
Christ.  At  this,  Luther,  unable  to  repress  his 
just  indignation,  raised  his  warning  voice,  and 
in  ninety-five  propositions,  (maintained  pub- 
licly at  Wittenberg,  on  tlie  30th  of  September, 
1517,)  censured  the  extravagant  extortion  of 
these  quaestors,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the 
pontiff  as  a  partaker  of  their  guilt,  since  he 
suffered  the  people  to  be  seduced,  by  such  de- 
lusions, from  placing  tlieir  principal  confidence 
in  Christ,  the  only  proper  object  of  tiieir  trust. 
This  was  the  commencement  and  foundation 
of  that  memorable  rupture  and  revolution  in 
the  church,  which  humbled  the  grandeur  of 
the  lordly  pontiff's,  and  eclipsed  so  great  a  part 
of  their  glory.  § 


*  The  writers  who  have  given  a  circumstantial 
account  of  Luther  and  liis  transactions,  are  accu- 
rately enumerated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  his 
Centifoliuni  Lutheranum. 

t  The  liistorians  who  have  particularly  mentioned 
Tetzel,  and  his  odious  methods  of  deluding  the  mul- 
titude, are  enumerated  in  the  work  quoted  in  the 
preceding  note,  part  i.  p.  47;  part  ii.  p.  5.30. — What  is 
said  of  this  vile  deceiver  by  Echard  and  Quetif, 
(Scriptores  Ordin.  Praedicator.  torn,  ii.)  discovers  the 
blindest  zeal  and  the  meanest  partiality. 

(((^  t  In  describing  the  eflicacy  of  these  indulgen- 
ces, Tetzel  said,  among  other  enormities,  that  "  even 
had  any  one  ravished  the  mother  of  God,  he  (Tetzel) 
had  wherewithal  to  efface  his  guilt."  He  also  boasted 
that  "  he  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  these  in- 
dulgences, than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christi- 
anity by  his  preaching." 

(t[^  J  Dr.  Mosheim  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  ca- 
lumnies invented  and  propagated  by  some  late  au- 
thors, in  order  to  make  Luther's  zealous  opposition 
to  the  publication  of  indulgences  appear  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  selfish  and  ignoble  motives.  It  may  not, 
therefore,  be  improper  to  set  that  point  in  a  true 
light;  not  that  the  cause  of  the  reformation  i,wliich 
must  stand  by  its  own  intrinsic  dignity,  and  is  in  no 
way  affi'cted  by  the  views  or  characters  of  its  instru- 
ments) can  derive  any  strength  from  this  inquiry: 
but  as  it  may  tend  to  vindicate  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  a  man,  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Iiistory  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  has  thought  proper  to  repeat  wiiat  the  ene- 
mies of  the  reformation,  and  some  of  its  dubious  or 
ill-informed  friends,  have  advanced,  with  respect  to 
the  motives  that  engaged  Luther  to  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  indulgences.    This  elegant  historian  affirms. 


IV.  This  debate  between  Luther  and  Tet- 
zel was,  at  first,  a  matter  of  no  great  moment, 
and  might  have  been  determined  with  the  ut- 
most facility,  had  Leo  been  disposed  to  follow 

that  the  "  Augustin  friars  had  usually  been  employ- 
ed in  Sa.xony  to  preach  indulgences,  and  from  this 
trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration;  that 
Arceniboldi  gave  this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans; 
that  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustin  friar,  professor  in 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  resenting  the  affront 
put  upon  his  order,  began  to  preach  against  the  abuses 
that  were  committed  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and 
being  provoked  by  opposition,  proceeded  even  to  decry 
indulgences  themselves."  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  Mr. 
Hume's  candoin-  had  engaged  him  to  examine  this 
accusation  better,  before  he  had  ventured  to  repeat  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  Augustin 
friars  had  been  usually  employed  in  Sa.\ony  to  preach 
indulgences.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  commission 
had  been  offered  alternately,  and  sometimes  jointly, 
to  all  the  Mendicants,  whether  Augustin  friars,  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  or  Carmelites.  From  the  year 
]'i2n.  that  lucrative  commission  was  principally  en- 
trusted to  the  Dominicans;*  and  in  the  records  which 
relate  to  indulgences,  we  rarely  meet  with  the  name 
of  an  Augustin  friar,  and  not  a  single  act  by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  ever  named  the 
friars  of  that  order  to  the  office  under  consideration. 
More  particularly  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  half  a 
century  before  Luther,  (i.  e.  from  1450  to  1517,)  dur- 
ing which  period  indulgences  were  sold  with  the 
most  scandalous  marks  of  avaricious  e.\tortion  and 
impudence,  we  scarcely  find  an  Augustin  friar  men- 
tioned as  being  employed  in  that  service;  if  we  ex- 
cept a  monk  named  Baluzius,  who  was  no  more 
than  an  underling  of  the  papal  quaestor  Raymond 
Peraldus;  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  Au- 
gustin monks  were  e.vclusively,  or  even  usually,  en- 
gaged in  that  service. t  Mr.  Hume  has  built  his  as- 
sertion upon  the  sole  authority  of  a  single  expres- 
sion of  Paul  Sarpi,  which  has  been  abundantly  re- 
futed by  De  Priero.  Pallavicini,  and  Graweson,  the 
mortal  enemies  of  Luther. — But  it  may  be  alleged, 
that,  even  supposing  it  was  not  usual  to  employ  the 
Augustin  friars  alone  in  the  propagation  of  indul- 
gences, yet  Luther  might  be  offended  at  seeing  such 
an  important  commission  given  to  the  Dominicans 
exclusively,  and  that,  consequently,  tliis  washismo 
live  in  opposing  the  propagation  of  indulgences.  To 
show  the  injustice  of  this  allegation,  I  observe,  se- 
condly, that,  in  the  timeof  Liuher,  the  preaching  of 
indulgences  had  become  very  odious  and  unpopular; 
and  it  is  therefore  far  from  being  probable,  that  Lu- 
ther would  have  been  solicitous  about  obtaining 
such  a  commission,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  or- 
der. The  princes  of  Europe,  with  many  bishops,  and 
multitudes  of  learned  and  pious  men,  had  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  turpitude  of  this  infamous  traf- 
fick;  and  even  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century,  oppos 
ed  it  publicy,  both  in  their  discourses  and  in  their 
writings.!  The  very  commission,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  excited  the  envy  of  Luther,  was  oflered  by 
Leo  to  the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  and  was  re- 
fused both  by  him  and  his  order, §  who  gave  it  over 
entirely  to  Albert,  bishop  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg. 
Is  it  then  to  be  imagined,  that  either  Luther,  or  the 
other  Augustin  friars,  aspired  after  a  commission  of 
which  the  Franciscans  were  ashamed?  Besides,  it 
is  a  mistake  to  affirm,  that  this  office  was  given  to 
the  Dominicans  in  general;  for  it  was  given  to  Tet- 
zel alone,  an  individual  member  of  that  order,  who 
had  been  notorious  for  his  extortion,  profligacy,  and 
barbarity. 

But  tliat  neither  resentment  nor  envy  were  the 
motives  that  led  Luther  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and 
publication  of  indulgences,  will  appear  with  the  ut- 
most evidence,  if  we  consider,  in  the  third  place, 
that  he  was  never  accused  of  any  such  motives. 


*  See  Weisraanni  Memorabilia  HistorijB  Sacrae  AT. 
T.  p.  1051,  1115. 

t  See  Harpii  Dissertat.  de  Nonnullis  Indulgentia- 
rum  (S»c.  XIV.  et  XV.^  ausstoribus,  p.  384,  387. 

I  See  Walch.  op.  Lutheri,  torn.  xv.  p.  114,283,  312, 
340. — Seckendorf.  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.  sect,  vi 
p.  13. 

§  See  Walch.  loc.  cit.  p-  371. 
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the  healing  method  which  common  prudence 
must  have  naturally  pointed  out  on  such  an 
occasion;  for,  after  all,  thia  was  no  more  than 
the  private  dispute  of  two  monks,  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  pope's  power  with  respect 
to  the  remission  of  sin.  Luther  confessed  that 
the  Roman  p^itifF  was  invested  with  the  power 
of  remittmg  flie  human  punishments  denounc- 
ed against  transgressors,  i.  e.  the  punishments 
ordained  by  the  church,  and  its  visible  head, 
the  bishop  of  Rome;  but  he  strenuously  denied 
that  his  power  extended  to  the  remission  of 
the  divine  punishments  allotted  to  offenders, 
either  in  the  present  or  in  a  future  state;  af- 
lii'ming,  oa  tiie  contrary,  that  these  punish- 
ments could  only  be  removed  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  or  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification 
and  penance,  undertaken  and  performed  by 
the  transgressor.  The  doctrine  of  Tetzel  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  Luther; 
for  that  senseless  and  designing  monk  asserted, 
that  all  punishments,  present  and  future,  hu- 
man and  divine,  were  submitted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and  came  within  the  reach 
of  his  absolving  power.  This  matter  had  of- 
ten been  debated  before  the  present  period; 
but  the  popes  liad  always  been  prudent  enough 
to  leave  it  undecided.  These  debates,  how- 
ever, being  sometimes  treated  with  neglect, 
and  at  others  carried  on  without  wisdom,  the 
seeds  of  discord  imperceptibly  gained  new  ac- 
cessions of  strength  and  vigour,  and  from  small 
beginnings  produced,  at  lengtli,  events  of  the 
most  momentous  nature. 


either  in  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs  of  liis  time,  or 
amidst  the  other  reproaches  of  the  contemporary 
writers,  who  defended  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  wlio 
were  generally  very  prodigal  of  their  invectives  and 
calumnies.  All  the  contemporary  adversaries  of 
Luther  are  absolutely  silent  on  this  head.  From  the 
year  1517  to  1546,  when  the  dispute  about  indulgen- 
ces was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  warmth  and 
animosity,  not  one  writer  ever  ventured  to  reproach 
Luther  with  these  ignoble  motives  of  opposition  now 
under  consideration.  I  speak  not  of  Erasmus,  Slei- 
dan,  De  Thou,  Guicciardini,  and  other.s,  whose  testi- 
mony might  be  perhaps  suspected  of  partiality  in  his 
favour;  but  I  speakof  Cnietan,  Hoogstrat,  I>e  Priero, 
Emser,  and  even  the  infamous  John  Tetzel.  whom 
Luther  opposed  with  such  vehemence  and  bitterness. 
Even  Cuclilasus  was  silent  on  this  head  during  the 
life  of  Luther,  though,  after  the  death  of  that  great 
reformer,  he  broached  the  calumny  I  am  here  refut- 
ing. But  such  was  the  scandalous  character  of  this 
man,  who  was  notorious  for  fraud,  calumny,  lying, 
and  their  sister  vices,*  that  Pallavicini,  Bossuet,  and 
other  enemies  of  Luther,  were  ashamed  to  make 
use  either  of  his  name  or  testimony.  Now  may  it 
not  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Luther  were  better  judges  of  his  character,  and  of 
the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  than  those  who 
lived  in  after-times?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  mo- 
tives to  action,  which  escaped  their  prying  eyes, 
should  have  discovered  themselves  to  us  who  live  at 
such  a  distance  of  lime  from  the  scene  of  action,  to 
M.  Bossuet,  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  to  other  abettors  of 
this  ill-contrived  and  foolish  story.  Eitlier  there  are 
no  rules  of  moral  evidence,  or  Mr.  Hume's  assertion 
is  entirely  groundless. 

I  might  add  many  other  considerations  to  show 
the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  LiUher  e\- 
po.sed  himself  to  the  rage  of  the  pontirf,  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  an  e.tasperated  clergy,  to  the  severity  of 
such  a  potent  and  despotic  prince  as  Charles  V.,  and 
«o  the  risk  of  death  itself,  from  a  principle  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy 
every  candid  mind. 


*  Sleidan  dc  Statu  Rel.  et  Reip.  in  Dedic  Epist.  ad 
.\u;u«t.  Elerlorem. 


V.  The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  received 
with  applause  by  the  greatest  part  of  Germany, 
which  had  long  groaned  under  the  avarice  of 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  extortions  of  their  tax- 
gatherers,  and  had  murmured  grievously 
against  the  various  stratagems  that  were  daily 
put  in  practice,  with  the  most  shameless  impu- 
dence, to  fleece  the  rich,  and  to  grind  the 
faces  of  the  poor.  But  the  votaries  of  Rome 
were  filled  with  iiorror,  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  opinions  propagated  by  the 
Saxon  reformer;  more  especially  the  Domini- 
cans, who  looked  upon  their  order  as  insulted 
and  attacked  in  tlie  person  of  Tetzel.  The 
alarm  of  controversy  was  therefore  soimded, 
and  Tetzel  himself  appeared  immediately  in 
the  field  against  Luther,  whose  sentiments  he 
pretended  to  refute  in  two  academical  dis- 
courses, which  he  pronounced  on  occasion  of 
his  promotion  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divi- 
nity. In  the  year  following  (151 1)  two  fa- 
mous Dominicans,  Sylvester  de  Priero  and 
Hoogstrat,  the  former  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
the  latter  a  German,  rose  up  also  against  the 
adventurous  reformer,  and  attacked  him  at 
Cologne  with  the  utmost  vehemence  and  ar- 
dour. Their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
another  formidable  chainpion,  named  Eckius, 
a  celebrated  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingolstadt, 
and  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the 
Dominican  order.  Luther  stood  firm  against 
these  united  adversaries,  and  was  neither  van- 
quished by  their  arguments,  nor  daunted  by 
their  talents  and  reputation;  but  answered  their 
objections,  and  refuted  their  reasonings  with 
the  greatest  strength  of  evidence,  and  a  be- 
coming spirit  of  resolution  and  perseverance. 
At  the  same  time,  he  addressed  letters,  in  the 
most  submissive  and  respectful  terms,  to  the 
pope,  and  to  several  of  the  bishops,  showing 
them  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  declaring  hie 
readiness  to  change  his  sentiments,  as  soon  as 
he  should  see  them  fairly  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

VI.  At  first,  Leo  beheld  this  controversy 
with  indifference  and  contempt;  but,  being  in- 
formed by  the  emperor  Ma.ximilian  not  only  of 
its  importance,  but  also  of  the  fatal  divisions 
it  was  likely  to  produce  in  Germany,  he  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome, 
and  tliere  to  plead  the  cause  which  he  had  ixn- 
dertaken  to  maintain.  This  papal  citation 
was  superseded  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  who  pretended,  that  the  cause  of 
Luther  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Ger- 
man tribunal,  and  that  it  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
pontiff  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  this 
prudent  and  magnanimous  prince,  and  ordered 
Luther  to  justify  his  intentions  and  doctrines 
before  cardinal  Caietan,  who  was  at  this  time 
legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  In  this  first 
step  the  court  of  Rome  gave  a  specimen  of  that 
temerity  and  imprudence  with  which  all  its 
negotiations,  in  this  weighty  aftair,  were  after- 
wards conducted;  for,  instead  of  reconciling, 
nothing  could  lend  more  to  inflame  the  dis- 
pute than  the  choice  of  Caietan,  a  Dominican, 
and,  consequently,  tlie  declared  enemy  of  Lu- 
ther and  friend  of  Tetzel,  as  judge  and  arbitra- 
tor in  this  nice  and  perilous  controversy. 
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VII.  Luther,  however,  repaired  to  Augsburg 
in  October,  1518,  and  conferred,  at  three  meet- 
ings, with  Caietan  himself,*  concerning  the 
points  in  debate.  But  had  he  even  been  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  court  of  Rome,  this  im- 
perious legate  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  un- 
fit person  to  be  employed  in  procuring  from 
him  any  act  or  mark  of  submission.  The  high 
spirit  of  Luther  was  not  to  be  tamed  by  the 
arrogant  dictates  of  mere  authority;  such,  how- 
ever, were  the  only  methods  of  persuasion 
adopted  by  the  haughty  cardinal.  He,  in  an 
overbearing  tone,  desired  Lutlier  to  renounce 
his  opinions,  without  even  attempting  to  prove 
them  erroneous,  and  insisted,  with  importunity, 
on  his  confessing  humbly  his  fault,  and  submit 
ting  respectfully  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ro- 
man pontifF.t  The  Saxon  reformer  could  not 
think  of  yielding  to  terms  so  unreasonable  in 
themselves,  and  so  despotically  proposed;  so 
that  the  conferences  were  absolutely  without 
effect.  Lather,  finding  his  adversary  and 
judge  inaccessible  to  reason  and  argument, 
suddenly  left  Augsburg,  after  having  appealed 
from  the  pope's  present  decision  to  that  which 
he  should  pronounce  when  better  informed; 
and,  in  this  step,  he  seemed  yet  to  respect  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.+ 
Leo,  on  the  other  hand,  let  loose  the  reins  to 
ambition  and  despotism,  and  carried  things  to 
extremities;  for  he  publislied  an  edict,  com- 
vianding  his  spiritual  subjects  to  acknowledge 
his  power  of  delivering  from  all  the  punish- 
ments due  to  sin  and  transgression.  As  soon  as 
Luther  received  information  of  this  inconsider- 
ate and  violent  measure,  he  perceived,  plainly, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  bring  tlie 
court  of  Rome  to  any  reasonable  terms;  he 
therefore  repaired  to  Wittenberg,  and  appealed 
from  the  pontiff  to  a  general  council. 

VIII.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope  became 
sensible  of  his  imprudence  in  entrusting  Caie- 
tan with  such  a  commission,  and  therefore  re- 
solved to  employ  a  man  of  more  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  better  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, in  order  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  Lu- 
ther, and  to  engage  that  reformer  to  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  This  new  legate  was 
Charles  Miltitz,  a  Sa.xon  knight,  who  belonged 
to  the  court  of  Leo,  and  whose  laic  character 
exposed  him  less  to  the  prejudices  which  arise 
from  a  spirit  of  party,  than  if  he  had  been 
clothed  with  the  splendid  piu-ple,  or  the  mo- 
nastic frock.     He  was  also  a  person  of  great 


*  There  is  an  ample  account  of  this  cardinal  given 
by  duetif  and  Echard,  Scriptor.  Ordin.  PrEdicator. 
torn.  ii. 

t  The  imperious  and  imprudent  manner  in  which 
Caietan  behaved  toward  Luther  was  highly  disap- 
proved, even  at  the  court  of  Rome,  as  appears, 
among  other  testnnonies.from  Paolo  Sarpi's  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  book  i.  p.  22.  The  conduct 
of  Caietan  is  defended  by  Echard,  but  with  little 
prudence  and  less  argument.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
rourt  of  Rome,  and  its  unthinking  sovereign,  were 
not  less  culpable  than  Caietan  in  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  since  they  might  easily  foresee,  that  a 
Dominican  legate  was  of  all  others  the  most  unlike- 
ly to  treat  Luther  witli  moderation  and  impartiality, 
and  consequently  the  most  improper  to  reconcile 
matters. 

t  Sec  B.  Ch  Fr.  Borner.  Diss,  de  Coll.  Luth.  cum 
Caiotano,  Leips.  1722.  Val.  Em.  Losch  Act.  el  Doc. 
Rff  f  ii.  c.  XI.  p.  i2o:  op  Luth  t,  .\.\iv,  p,  109. 


prudence,  penetration,  and  dexterity,  and  every 
way  qualified  for  the  execution  of  such  a  nice 
and  critical  commission  as  this  was.  Leo  sent 
him  into  Saxony  to  present  to  Frederic  the 
golden  consecrated  rose,  (which  the  pontiffs 
are  accustomed  to  bestow,  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  distinction,  on  those  princes  |br  whom  they 
have,  or  think  proper  to  profess,  an  uncommon 
friendship  and  esteem,)  and  to  treat  with  Lu- 
ther, not  only  about  finishing  his  controversy 
witli  Tetzel,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  me- 
thods of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  the  court  of  Rome.  JN^or,  in- 
deed, were  the  negotiations  of  this  prudent 
minister  entirely  unsuccessful;  for,  in  his  first 
conference  with  Luther,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519, 
he  carried  matters  so  far  as  to  persuade  him  to 
write  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo,  promising  to 
observe  a  profound  silence  upon  the  points  in 
debate,  provided  that  the  same  obligation 
should  be  imposed  upon  his  adversaries.  This 
same  year,  in  the  month  of  October,  Miltitz 
had  a  second  conference  with  Luther  in  the 
castle  of  Liebenwerd,  and  a  third,  the  year 
following,  at  Lichtenberg.*  These  meetings, 
which  were  reciprocally  conducted  with  mo- 
deration and  decency,  gave  great  hopes  of  an 
approaching  reconciliation;  nor  were  these 
hopes  altogether  ill-founded. |  But  the  violent 
proceedings  of  the  enemies  of  Luther,  and  the 
arrogant  spirit,  as  well  as  imaccountable  im- 
prudence, of  the  court  of  Rome,  blasted  these 
fair  expectations,  and  rekindled  the  flames  of 
discord. 

IX. J  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the 
measures  taken  by  Caietan  to  draw  Luther 
anew  under  the  papal  yoke,  because  these 
were,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  wild  sug- 
gestions of  superstition  and  tyranny,  maintained 
and  avowed  with  the  most  shameless  impu- 
dence. A  man  who  began  by  commanding 
the  reformer  to  renounce  his  errors,  and  to  be- 
lieve, upon  the  dictates  of  mere  authority,  that 
"  one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  being  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining 
quantity,  which  was  shed  in  the  garden  and 
on  the  cross,  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  church, 
to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to 
be  drawn  and  administered  by  the  Roman 
pontifrs;"§  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  reasoned 
with.  But  Miltitz  proceeded  in  quite  another 
marmer,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Saxon 
reformer  are  worthy  of  attention.  He  was 
ordered,  indeed,  to  demand  of  the  elector,  that 

*  See  Bornori  Dissert.  The  records  relating  to 
the  embassy  of  Miltitz,  were  first  published  by 
Cyprianus,  in  Addit.  ad  Tenzelii  Histor.  Reformat, 
toni.  i.  ii., — as  also  by  Loscherus,  in  his  Acta  Re- 
format, tom.  i^  c.  xvi.  and  torn.  iii.  cap.  ii. 

t  In  1519,  Leo  wrote  to  Luther  in  the  softest  and 
most  pacific  terms.  From  this  remarkable  letter, 
(which  was  published  in  1742,  by  Loscherus,  in  a 
German  work  entitled  Unschuld  Nachricht,)  it  ap- 
pears that  at  the  court  of  Rome,  they  looked  upon  a 
reconciliation  between  Luther  and  the  pontiff  as 
certain  and  near  at  hand. 

(fi^  X  This  whole  ninth  section  is  added  to  Dr. 
Mosheim's  work  by  the  translator,  who  thought  that 
this  part  of  Luther's  history  deserved  to  be  related 
in  a  more  circumstantial  manner,  than  it  is  in  the 
original. 

(fij-  §  Such,  among  others  still  more  absurd,  were 
the  expressions  of  Caietan,  which  he  borrowed  from 
one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.  called  (and  that 
justly  for  more  than  one  reacon)  Ettravagants. 
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he  would  either  oblige  Luther  to  renounce 
the  doctrines  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  or 
that  he  would  withdraw  from  him  his  protec- 
tion and  favour.  But,  perceiving  that  he  was 
received  by  the  elector  with  a  degree  of  cold- 
ness that  bordered  upon  contempt,  and  that 
Luther's  credit  and  cause  were  too  far  advanc- 
ed to  be  destroyed  by  the  etforts  of  mere  au- 
thority, he  had  recourse  to  gentler  methods. 
He  loaded  Tetzel  with  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
on  account  of  the  irregular  and  superstitious 
means  he  had  employed  for  promoting  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  attributed  to  this  miserable 
wretch  all  the  abuses  that  Luther  had  com- 
plained of.  Tetzel,  on  the  other  hand,  bur- 
thened  with  the  iniquities  of  Rome,  tormented 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  injustice  and 
extortions,  stung  with  the  opprobrious  censures 
of  the  new  legate,  and  seeing  himself  equally 
despised  and  abhorred  by  both  parties,  died  of 
grief  and  despair.*  This  incendiary  being 
sacrificed  as  a  victim  to  cover  the  Roman  pon- 
tiif  from  reproach,  Miltitz  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular conversation  with  Luther  at  Altenburg, 
and,  without  pretending  to  justify  the  scanda- 
lous traffick  in  question,  required  only,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  the  four  following  points: 
"  Ist,  That  the  people  had  been  seduced  by 
false  notions  of  indulgences:  "dly,  That  he 
(Luther)  had  been  the  cause  of  that  seduction, 
by  representing  indulgences  as  much  more 
heinous  than  they  really  were:  3dly,  That  the 
odious  conduct  of  Tetzel  alone  had  given  oc- 
casion to  these  representations:  and,  4thly, 
That,  though  the  avarice  of  Albert,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  had  set  on  Tetzel,  this  rapacious 
tax-gatherer  had  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
his  commission."  These  proposals  were  ac- 
companied with  many  soothing  words,  with 
pompous  encomiums  on  Luther's  character, 
capacity,  and  talents,  and  with  the  softest  and 
most  pathetic  expostulations  in  favour  of  union 
and  concord  in  an  afflicted  and  divided  church; 
all  which  Miltitz  combined  with  the  greatest 
dexterity  and  address,  in  order  to  touch  and 
disarm  the  reformer.  Nor  were  his  mild  and 
insinuating  methods  of  negotiating  without  ef- 
fect; and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Lutlier 
made  submissions  which  showed  that  his  views 
were  not,  as  yet,  very  extensive,  his  former 
prejudices  entirely  expelled,  or  his  reforming 
principles  steadily  fixed;  for  he  not  only  offered 
to  observe  a  profound  silence  for  the  future 
with  respect  to  indulgences,  provided  that  the 
same  condition  should  be  imposed  on  his  ad- 
versaries; he  went  much  farther;  he  proposed 
writing  an  humble  and  submissive  letter  to 
the  pope,  acknowledging  that  he  had  carried 
his  zeal  and  animosity  too  far;  and  such  a 
letter  he  wrote  soon  after  the  conference  at 
Altenburg.f  Pie  even  consented  to  publish  a 
circular  letter,  exhorting  all  his  disciples  and 
followers  to  reverence  and  obey  the  dictates 


QQf-  *  Liuhcr  was  so  aftbrtert  by  tliu  agonina  of 
despair  under  which  Tetzel  laboured,  that  he  wrote 
to  nini  a  pathetic  letter  of  consolation,  which,  how- 
ever, produced  no  cfTect.  His  infamy  was  per- 
petuated by  a  picture  placed  in  the  church  of  Pima, 
in  which  he  is  represented  sitting  on  an  ass  and 
selling  indulgences. 

HjT  t  Thip  letter  was  dated  the  13th  of  March, 
1519,  about  two  months  after  that  conference. 
Vol.  n.— 3 


of  the  holy  Roman  church.  He  declared  that 
his  only  intention,  in  the  writings  he  had  com- 
posed, was  to  brand  with  infamy  those  emissa- 
ries who  abused  his  authority,  and  employed 
its  protection  as  a  mask  to  cover  their  abomi- 
nable and  impious  frauds.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  amidst  those  weak  submissions  which  the 
impartial  demands  of  historical  trutli  oblige  us 
to  relate,  there  was,  properly  sp)eaking,  no  re- 
traction of  his  former  tenets,  nor  the  smallest 
degree  of  respect  sho\xji  to  the  infimous  traf- 
fick of  indulgences.  Nevertheless,  t!ie  pre- 
tended majesty  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the 
autliority  of  the  Roman  pontiti",  were  treated 
by  Luther  in  this  transaction,  and  in  his  letter 
to  Leo,  in  a  manner  that  could  not  naturally 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  who  had  al- 
ready appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council. 

Had  the  pope  been  so  prudent  as  to  accept 
the  submission  of  Luther,  he  would  have  aJ 
most  nipped  in  the  bud  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formation, or  would,  at  least,  have  considera- 
bly retarded  its  growth  and  progress.  When 
he  had  gained  over  the  head,  the  members 
would,  with  greater  facility,  have  been  reduced 
to  obedience.  But  the  flaming  and  excessive 
zeal  of  some  inconsiderate  bigots  renewed 
(happily  for  the  truth)  the  divisions,  which 
were  so  near  being  healed,  and,  by  animating 
both  Lutlier  and  his  followers  to  inspect  more 
closely  the  enormities  tiiat  prevailed  in  the 
papal  hierarchy,  promoted  the  principles,  and 
augmented  the  spirit,  which  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  blessed*  reformation. 

X.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  contri- 
buted principally,  at  least  by  its  consequences, 
to  render  the  embassy  of  Miltitz  ineflectual  for 
the  restoration  of  peace,  was  a  famous  contro- 
versy of  an  incidental  nature  that  was  carried 
on  at  Leipsic,  for  some  weeks  successively,  in 
1519.1  Eckius,  the  celebrated  theologian, 
happened  to  differ  widely  from  Carlostadt,  the 
colleague  and  companion  of  I.iUthcr,  in  his  sen- 
timents concerning  free  will.  The  result  of 
this  variety  in  opinion  was  easy  to  be  foreseen. 
The  military  genius  of  our  ancestors  had  so 
far  infected  the  schools  of  learning,  that  differ- 
ences in  points  of  religion  and  litoratuie,  when 
they  grew  to  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and 
animosity,  were  decided,  like  the  quarrels  of 
valiant  knights,  by  a  single  combat.  Some 
famous  university  was  pitched  upon  as  the 
field  of  battle,  while  the  rector  and  professors 


(jlj=-  *  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  Luther's  con- 
for<'nce  with  Miltitz,  the  incompanible  work  of 
Si'ckendorir,  entitled  Commentar.  Histor.  Apolosct. 
do  Lutheranitmo,  sive  do  Reformalione  Religiouis, 
&c.  in  which  the  facts  relating  to  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  are  deduced  from  the  most  valuable  and 
.luthentic  manuscripts  and  records,  contained  in  the 
library  of  f'axc -Gothn,  and  in  other  learned  and 
princely  collortions:  and  in  which  the  frauds  and 
falsehoods  of  Maimbourg's  History  of  Lutheranism 
are  fully  detected  and  refiUed. — .\s  to  Miltitz,  his 
fate  was  unhappy.  His  moderation  (which  nothing 
but  the  blind  zeal  of  some  furious  monks  could  have 
prevented  from  being  eminently  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  Rome)  was  represented  by  Eckius,  as  some- 
thing worse  than  indilVerence  about  tlte  success  of 
his  commission;  and,  after  several  marks  of  neglect 
received  from  the  pontifi',  he  had  the  misfortune  ti> 
lose  his  life  in  passing  the  Rhine,  at  Mentz. 

t  These  disputes  commenced  on  the  2Tth  of  June 
and  ended  on  the  I5th  of  July. 
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beheld  the  contest,  and  proclaimed  the  victory. 
Eckius,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
spirit  of  this  fighting  age,  challenged  Carlos- 
tadt,  and  even  Luther  himself,  against  whom 
he  had  already  drawn  his  pen,  to  try  the  force 
of  his  theological  arms.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  the  day  appointed,  and  the  three 
champions,  appeared  in  the  field.  The  first 
conflict  was  between  Carlostadt  and  Eckius, 
respecting  the  powers  and  freedom  of  the  hu- 
man will;*'  it  was  carried  on  in  the  castle  of 
Pleissenburg,  before  a  numerous  and  splendid 
auditory,  and  was  followed  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween Luther  and  Eckius  concerning  the  au- 
thority and  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
This  latter  controversy,  which  the  present 
situation  of  affairs  rendered  singularly  nice  and 
critical,  was  left  undecided.  Huifman,  at  that 
time  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and 
who  had  been  also  appointed  judge  of  the  ar- 
guments alleged  on  both  sides,  refused  to  de- 
clare to  whom  the  victory  belonged,  so  that 
the  decision  of  the  case  was  referred  to  tlie 
universities  of  Paris  and  Erfurt. f  In  the  mean 
time,  one  of  the  immediate  eifects  of  this  dis- 
pute was  a  visible  increase  of  the  bitterness 
and  enmity  which  Eckius  had  conceived  against 
Luther;  for  from  this  very  period  he  breatlied 
nothing  but  fury  against  the  reformer ,|  whom 
he  marked  out  as  a  victim  to  his  vengeance, 
without  considering,  that  the  measures  he  took 
for  the  destruction  of  Luther,  must  have  a 
most  pernicious  influence  upon  the  cause  of  the 
pontitF,  by  fomenting  the  present  divisions,  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation, as  was  really  the  case.§ 


Oc^  *  This  controversy  luriied  upon  liberty,  con- 
sidered not  in  a  philosophical,  but  in  a  theological 
Bense.  It  was  rather  a  dispute  concerning  power 
than  concerning  liberty.  Carlostadt  maintained, 
that,  since  the  fall  of  man,  our  natural  libijrty  is  not 
strong  enough  to  conduct  us  to  what  is  good,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  divine  grace.  Eckius  assert- 
ed, on  the  contrary,  that  our  natural  liberty  co-ope- 
rates with  divine  grace,  and  that  it  is  in  tlie  power 
of  man  to  consent  to  the  divine  impulse,  or  to  re- 
sist it.  The  former  attributed  all  to  God;  the  latter 
divided  the  merit  of  virtue  between  God  and  the 
creature.  The  modern  Lutherans  have  almost  uni- 
versally abandoned  the  sentiments  of  Carlostadt. 

t  There  is  a.a  ample  account  of  this  dispute  at 
Leipsic.  given  by  Loscherus,  in  his  Acta  et  Docu- 
menta  Reformationis. 

(Xj'  X  This  was  one  proof  that  the  issue  of  the 
controversy  was  not  in  his  favour.  The  victor,  in 
any  combat,  is  generally  too  full  of  satisfaction  and 
?elf-complaccncy,  to  feel  the  emotions  of  fury  and 
vengeance,  which  seldom  arise  but  from  disappoint- 
ment and  defeat.  There  is  even  an  insolent  kind 
of  clemency  that  arises  from  an  eminent  and  palpable 
superiority.  This  indeed  Eckius  had  no  opportunity 
of  c-xercising. — Luther  demonstrated,  in  this  confer- 
ence, that  the  church  of  Home,  in  the  earlier  ages, 
had  never  been  acknowledged  as  superior  to  other 
churches;  arid  he  combated  the  pretensions  of  that 
church  and  its  bishop,  from  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  the  best  eccle- 
siastical historians,  and  even  from  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice;  while  all  the  arguments  of  Eckius 
were  derived  from  the  spurious  and  insipid  Decretals, 
which  were  scarcely  of  400  years'  standing.  See 
SeckcndortT's   History  of  Lutheranism. 

(p3~  ^  It  may  be  observed  here,  that,  before 
JjUther's  attack  upon  the  storehouse  of  indulgences, 
Eckius  was  his  intimate  friend.  The  latter  must 
certainly  have  been  uncommonly  unworthy,  since 
oven  the  mild  and  gentle  Melancthon  represents  him 
as  an  inhuman  persecutor,  a  sophist,  and  a  knave, 
who  maintained  doctrines  contrary  to  his  belief, 
and  against  his  conscience.    See  th«  learned  Dr, 


XI.  Among  the  spectators  of  this  ecclesiaa- 
tical  combat,  was  Philip  Melancthon,  at  that 
time  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  who 
had  not  yet  been  involved  in  these  divisions, 
(for  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  his  elegant 
taste  for  polite  literature,  rendered  him  averse 
from  disputes  of  this  nature,)  though  he  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Luther,  and  approved 
his  design  of  delivering  the  pure  and  primitive 
science  of  theology  from  the  darkness  and  sub- 
tlety of  scholastic  jargon.*  As  this  eminent 
man  was  one  of  those  whom  the  dispute  with 
Eckius  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  Luther's 
cause;  as  he  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  illustri- 
ous and  respectable  instruments  of  the  Refor- 
mation; it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  talents  and  virtues  that  rendered 
his  name  immortal.  His  greatest  enemies  have 
borne  testimony  to  his  merit.  They  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  annals  of  an- 
tiquity exhibit  very  few  worthies  that  may  be 
compared  with  him,  whether  we  consider  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  in  things  human  and 
divine,  the  fertility  and  elegance  of  his  genius, 
tiie  facility  and  quickness  of  his  comprehen- 
sion, or  the  uninterrupted  industry  that  at- 
tended his  learned  and  theological  labours. 
He  rendered  to  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts 
the  same  eminent  service  that  Luther  had  done 
to  religion,  by  purging  them  from  the  dross 
with  which  they  had  been  corrupted,  and  by 
recommending  them,  in  a  powerful  and  per- 
suasive manner,  to  the  study  of  the  Germans. 
He  had  the  rare  talent  of  discerning  truth  in 
its  most  intricate  connexions  and  combina- 
tions, of  comprehending  at  once  the  most  ab- 
stract notions,  and  expressing  them  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  perspicuity.  And  he  applied 
this  happy  talent  in  religious  disquisitions  with 
such  unparalleled  success,  that  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  the  cause  of  true  Christianity 
derived  from  the  learning  and  genius  of  Me- 
lancthon more  signal  advantages,  and  a  more 
effectual  support,  than  it  received  from  any  of 
the  other  doctors  of  the  age.  His  love  of  peace 
and  concord,  which  partly  arose  from  the 
sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  made  him  de- 
sire with  ardour  that  a  reformation  might  be 
efl^ected  without  producing  a  schism  in  the 
church,  and  that  the  external  communion  of 
the  contending  parties  might  be  preserved  un- 
interrupted and  entire.  This  spirit  of  mildness 
and  charity,  carried  perhaps  too  far,  led  him 
sometimes  to  make  concessions  that  were  nei- 
ther consistent  with  prudence,  nor  advanta- 
geous to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  he  gave  no  quarter 
to  those  more  dangerous  and  momentous  er- 
rors that  reigned  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
maintained  on  the  contrary  that  their  extirpa- 
tion was  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
restoration  of  true  religion.  In  the  natural 
complexion  of  this  great  man  there  was  some- 
thing soft,  timid,  and  yielding.  Hence  origi- 
nated a  certain  diffidence  of  himself,  that  not 
only  made  him  examine  things  with  the  great- 


Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  ii.  p.  713;  also  Vitus' 
account  of  the  death  of  Eckius  in  Seckendorff,  lib. 
iii  p.  468. 

*  See  Mclancthon's  letter  concerning  the  confer- 
ence at  Leipsic,  in  Loscherus'  Acta  et  Documenta 
Reformationis,  torn.  iii. 
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est  attention  and  care,  before  he  resolved  upon 
any  measure,  but  also  filled  him  with  uneasy 
apprehensions  where  there  was  no  danger,  and 
made  him  fear  even  things  that,  in  reality, 
could  never  happen.  And  yet,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  when  the  hour  of  real  danger  approached, 
when  things  bore  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  was  in  imminent  peril,  then 
this  timorous  man  was  at  once  converted  into 
an  intrepid  hero,  looked  danger  m  the  face 
with  unshaken  constancy,  and  opposed  his  ad- 
versaries with  invincible  fortitude.  All  this 
shows,  that  the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of 
principle  had  diminished  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  of  Melancthon's  natural  character, 
without  entirely  removing  them.  Had  his  for- 
titude been  more  uniform  and  steady,  his  de- 
sire of  reconciling  all  interests  and  pleasing  all 
parties  less  vehement  and  excessive,  his  tri- 
umph over  the  superstitions  imbibed  in  his  in- 
fancy more  complete,*  he  must  deservedly 
have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
among  men.f 

XII.  While  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
pontiff  were  thus  upon  the  decline  in  Germany, 
they  received  a  mortal  wound  in  Switzerland 
from  Ulric  Zuingle,  a  canon  of  Zurich,  whose 
extensive  learning  and  uncommon  sagacity 
were  accompanied  with  the  most  heroic  intre-  ] 
pidity  and  resolution.};  It  must  even  be  j 
acknowledged, §  that  this  eminent  man  had  | 
perceived  some  rays  of  the  truth  before  Luther  i 
came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  church  of  i 
Rome.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  still  I 
farther  animated  by  the  example,  and  instruct-  j 
ed  by  the  writings  of  the  Saxon  reformer;  and  [ 
thus  his  zeal  for  the  good  cause  acquired  new 
strength  and  vigour;  for  he  not  only  explained 
the  sacred  writings  in  his  public  discourses  to 


QSJ-  *  By  this,  no  doubt.  Dr.  Mosheim  means  the 
credulity  this  great  man  discovered  with  respect  to 
prodigies  and  dreams,  and  his  having  been  somewhat 
addicted  to  the  pretended  science  of  astrology.  See 
Schelhornii  Amoenit.Hist.  Eccles  etLit.  vol.  ii.  p.  bO"J. 

t  We  have  a  life  of  Melancthon,  written  by  Jo- 
achim Camerariiis;  but  a  more  accurate  account  of 
this  illustrious  reformer,  composed  by  a  prudent,  im-  I 
partial,  and  well-informed  biographer,  as  also  a  I 
complete  collection  of  his  works,  would  be  an  inestl-  I 
mable  present  to  the  republic  of  letters.  | 

QlJ-  I  The  translator  has  added,  to  the  portrait  of 
Zuingle,  the  quality  of  heroic  intrepidity,  because  it 
was  a  predominant  and  remarkable  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  illustrious  reformer,  whose  learning 
and  fortitude,  tempered  by  the  greatest  moderation, 
rendered  him,  perhaps  beyond  comparison,  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  prolestant  cause. 

(tQf-§  Our  learned  historian  does  not  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge this  with  pleasure,  as  the  Germans  and 
Swiss  contend  for  the  honour  of  having  given  the 
first  overtures  toward  the  reformation.  If,  how- 
ever, truth  has  obliged  him  to  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment, he  has  accompanied  it  with  some  modifi- 
cations which  are  more  artful  than  accurate.  He 
^ays,  that  Zuingle  "  had  perceived  some  rays  of  the 
truth  before  Luther  came  to  an  open  rupture,"  &c.  to 
make  us  imagine  that  Luther  might  have  seen  the 
truth  long  before  that  rupture  happened,  and  conse- 
quently as  soon  as  Zuingle.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  latter,  from  his  early  years,  had  been  shock- 
ed at  several  of  the  .superstitious  practices  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1516,*  he 
had  begun   to  e.\plain  the  Scriptures  to  the  people. 


♦  Ruchart,  Hist,  rie  la  Reformation  en  Suisse, 
Zuinglii  op.  torn.  i.  p.  7.  Noiiveau  Diction,  vol.  iv. 
p.  866.  Durand,  HiM.  du  xvi.  Siecle,  torn.  ii.  p.  8,  &c. 
Jurieti,  Apologie  pour  les  R«formateurg,  to.  partiei. 
p.  119. 


the  people,*  but  also  gave,  in  1519,  a  signal 
proof  of  his  courage,  by  opposing,  with  the 
greatest  resolution  and  success,  the  ministry  of 
a  certain  Italian  monk,  named  Bernardino 
Samson,  who  wa.s  carrying  on,  in  Switzerland, 
the  impious  traffick  of  indulgences  with  the 
same  impudence  that  Tetzel  had  done  in  Ger- 
many.f  This  was  the  first  remarkable  event 
that  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation 
among  the  Helvetic  cantons.  In  process  of 
time,  Zuingle  pursued  with  steadiness  and  re- 
solution the  design  that  he  had  begun  with 
such  courage  and  success;  and  some  other 
learned  men,  educated  in  Germany,  acting 
with  zeal  as  his  colleagues,  succeeded  so  far 
in  removing  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  people, 
that  tiie  pope's  supremacy  was  rejected  and 
denied  in  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland.  It 
is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  al- 
ways use  the  same  methods  of  conversion  that 
were  employed  by  Lutlier;  nor,  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  did  he  discountenance  the  use  of 
violent  measures  against  such  as  adhered  with 
obstinacy  to  tlie  superstitions  of  their  ances- 
tors. He  is  also  said  to  have  attributed,  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  sucii  an  extensive  power  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  essence  and  genius  of  religion.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  even  envy  itself  must  acknow- 
ledge, tliat  his  intentions  were  upright,  and  his 
designs  worth}'  of  high  approbation. 

XIII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  religious  dis- 
sensions in  Germany  increased,  instead  of  di- 
minishing; for,  while  Miltitz  was  treating  with 
Luther  in  such  a  mild  and  prudent  maimer  as 
offered  the  fairest  prospect  of  an  approaching 
accommodation,  Eckius,  inflamed  with  resent- 
ment and  lury  on  account  of  his  defeat,  repair- 
ed with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Rome,  to 
accomplisli,  as  he  imagined,  the  ruin  of  the 
bold  reformer.  There,  entering  into  a  league 
with  the  Dominicans,  who  were  still  in  high 
credit  at  tiie  papal  court,  and  more  especially 
with  their  two  zealous  patrons,  De  Priero  and 
Caietan,  he  earnestly  entreated  Leo  to  level  the 
thunder  of  his  anallieinas  a.t  the  head  of  the  de- 
linquent, and  to  exclude  him  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  The  Dominicans,  de- 
sirous of  revenging  tiie  aflront  which,  in  their 
opinion,  their  whole  order  had  received  by  Lu- 
ther's treatment  of  their  brotlier  Tetzel  and 


and  to  censure,  though  with  great  prudence  and  mo- 
deration, the  errors  of  a  corrupt  church;  and  that  ha 
had  very  noble  and  extensive  ideas  of  a  general  re- 
formation, at  the  very  time  that  Luther  retained  al 
most  the  whole  system  of  popery,  indulgences  ex- 
cepted. Luther  proceeded  very  slowly  to  e.\empt 
himself  from  those  prejudices  of  education,  which 
Zuingle,  by  the  force  of  ,tii  adventurous  genius,  and 
an  uucoininon  degreeof  knowledge  and  penetration, 
easily  shook  olf. 

iXf-*  This  again  is  inaccurate.  It  appears  from 
the  preceding  note,  and  from  the  most  authentic  re- 
cords, that  Zuingle  had  e.xplained  the  Scriptures  to 
the  people,  and  called  in  question  the  authority  and 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  before  the  name  of  Luther 
was  known  in  Switzerland.  Besides,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  the  German  reformer,  ho 
was  much  his  superior  in  learning,  capacity,  and 
judgment,  and  was  much  fitter  to  be  his  master  than 
hie  disciple,  as  the  four  volumes  in  folio  which  we 
have  of  his  works  abundantly  testify. 

t  See  Jo.  Henr.  Hottingeri  Hist.  Ecclei.  Helvet. 
torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.— Ruchart,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation 
en  Suisse,  torn  i.  liv.  i.— Gerdes,  Hietor.  Rehovati 
Evangclii,  torn.  ii. 
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their  patron  Caietan,  seconded  the  furious  ef- 
forts of  Eckius5  and  the  pontiff,  overcome  by 
the  importunity  of  these  pernicious  counsel- 
lors, imprudently  issued*  a  bull  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1520,  in  which  forty-one  pretended  he- 
resies, extracted  from  the  writings  of  Luther, 
were  solemnly  condemned,  his  works  ordered 
to  be  publicly  burned,  and  in  which  he  was 
again  summoned,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  confess  and  retract  his  pretended  er- 
rors within  the  space  of  sixty  days,  and  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  clemency  of  the  pon- 
tiff. 

XIV.  As  soon  as  the  account  of  this  rash 
sentence  was  communicated  to  Luther,  he 
thought  it  was  high  time  to  consult  both  his 
present  defence  and  his  future  security;  and 
the  first  step  he  took  for  this  purpose,  was  the 
renewal  of  his  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the 
pontifi",  to  the  more  respectable  decision  of  a 
general  council.  But  as  he  foresaw  that  this 
appeal  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  and 
that,  when  the  time  prescribed  for  his  recanta- 
tion should  have  elapsed,  the  thunder  of  ex- 
communication would  be  levelled  at  his  devot- 
ed head,  he  judged'  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
himself  voluntarily  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  before  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  by  force;  and  thus  to  render  this  new  bull  of 
ejection  a  blow  in  the  air,  an  exercise  of  au- 
thority without  any  object  to  act  upon.  At 
the  same  time,  he  resolved  to  execute  this  wise 
determination  in  a  public  manner,  that  his  vo- 
luntary retreat  from  the  communion  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  superstitious  church  might  be  univer- 
sally known,  before  the  lordly  pontiff  had  pre- 
pared his  ghostly  thunder.  With  this  view, 
en  the  10th  of  December,  1520,  he  had  a  pile 
of  wood  erected  without  the  walls  of  the  city;t 
and  there,  in  presence  of  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude of  people  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  he 
committed  to  the  flames  both  the  bull  that  had 
been  published  against  him,  and  the  decretals 
and  canons  relating  to  the  pope's  supreme  ju- 
risdiction. By  tliis  he  declared  to  the  world, 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  of  the  pontitF, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  him,  which  was  daily 
expected  from  Rome,  was  entirely  superfluous 
and  insignificant;  for  the  man  who  publicly 
commits  to  tlie  flames  the  code  that  contains 
the  laws  of  his  sovereign,  shows  thereby  that 
he  has  no  longer  any  respect  for  his  govern- 
ment, nor  any  intention  of  submitting  to  his 
authority;  and  the  man  who  voluntarily  with- 
draws himself  from  a  society,  carmot,  with  any 

♦  The  wisest  and  bfst  part  of  the  Roman  catholics 
Rcknn«  ledtte,  that  Leo  was  chargeable  with  the 
most  culpable  impriidencc  in  this  rash  and  violent 
method  of  proceeding.  See  a  Dissertation  of  the 
li'arned  John  Frederic  Mayer,  de  Pontificis  Leonis 
X.  processum  adversus  Lutherum  iniprofeantibus, 
which  is  part  of  a  work  published  at  Hambur;;.  in 
1698,  under  this  siniritlar  title:  Ecclesia  Romana 
Reformationis  IjUtlieran.-e  patrona  at  cliens.  There 
were  several  wise  and  thinking  persons  at  this  time 
about  the  pontili',  who  declared  openly,  without  the 
least  ceremony,  their  disapprobation  of  the  violent 
counsels  of  Eckius  and  the  Dominicans,  and  gave  it 
a?  their  opinion,  that  it  was  both  prudent  and  just 
to  wait  for  the  issue  of  the  conferences  of  Miltitz 
with  Luther,  before  such  forcible  measures  should  be 
employed, 
t  Of  Wittenbere. 


appearance  of  reason  or  common  sense,  be  af- 
terwards forcibly  and  authoritatively  excluded 
from  it.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Luther 
was  directed,  in  this  critical  measure,  by  per- 
sons well  skilled  in  the  law,  who  are  generally 
dexterous  in  furnishing  a  perplexed  client  with 
nice  distinctions  and  plausible  evasions.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  separated  himself  only  from 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  considers  the  pope 
as  infallible,  and  not  from  the  church  consider- 
ed in  a  more  extensive  sense;  for  he  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  universal  church,  when 
that  decision  should  be  given  in  a  general 
council  lawfully  assembled.  When  this  judici- 
ous distinction  is  considered,  it  will  not  appear 
at  all  surprising,  that  many,  even  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  weighed  matters  with  a 
certain  degree  of  impartiality  and  wisdom,  and 
were  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Germany,  justified  this  bold  resolution 
of  Luther.*  In  less  than  a  month  after  he  had 
taken  this  noble  and  important  step,  a  second 
bull  was  issued  against  hun,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1521,  by  which  he  was  expelled  from 
tJie  communion  of  the  church,  for  having  in- 
sulted the  majesty  and  disowned  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope.t 

XV.  Such  iniquitous  laws,  enacted  against 
the  person  and  doctrine  of  Luther,  produced 
an  efiect  ditl'erent  from  what  was  expected  by 
the  imperious  pontiff.  Instead  of  intimidating 
this  bold  reformer,  they  led  him  to  form  the 
project  of  founding  a  church  upon  principles 
opposite  to  those  of  Rome,  and  to  establish,  in 
it,  a  system  of  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  of  truth.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
only  resource  let\  to  him;  for,  to  submit  to  tho 
orders  of  a  cruel  and  insolent  enemy,  would 
have  been  the  greatest  degree  of  imprudence 
imaginable;  and  to  embrace,  anew,  errors  which 
he  had  rejected  with  a  just  indignation,  and 
exposed  with  the  clearest  evidence,  would  have 
discovered  a  want  of  integrity  and  principle, 
worthy  only  of  the  most  abandoned  profligate. 
From  this  time,  therefore,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  truth  with  increased  assi- 
duity and  fervour;  nor  did  he  only  review  with 
attention,  and  confirm  by  new  arguments,  what 
he  had  hitherto  taught,  but  wetit  far  beyond 
it,  and  made  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  princi- 
pal fortress  of  popery,  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  he  overturn- 
ed from  its  very  foundation.  In  this  noble  un- 
dertaking he  was  seconded  by  many  learned 
and  pious  men,  in  various  parte  of  Europe;  by 
those  professors  of  the  university  of  Witten- 


(J(p- *  This  judicious  distinction  h;is  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to;  and  the  Romanists,  some 
through  artifice,  others  through  ignorance,  have  con- 
founded the  papacy  with  the  catholic  ckurc/t,  though 
they  are,  in  reality,  two  different  things.  The  pa- 
pacy, indeed,  by  the  ambitious  dexterity  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs,  incorporated  itself  by  degrees  into  the 
church;  but  it  was  a  preposterous  supplement,  and 
was  really  as  foreign  to  its  genuine  constitution,  as 
a  new  citadel,  erected  by  a  successful  usurper,  would 
be  to  an  ancient  city.  Luther  set  out  and  acted  upon 
this  distinction;  he  went  out  of  the  citadel,  but  he 
intended  to  remain  in  the  city,  and,  like  a  good  pa- 
triot, hoped  to  reform  its  corrupted  government. 

t  Both  these  bulls  are  to  be  f(uind  in  the  BuUariura 
Romanum,  and  also  in  the  learned  Ffaff's  Histor 
Th«ol.  Ijterar. 
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berg,  wlio  had  adopted  his  principles;  and  in  a 
more  especial  manner  by  the  celebrated  Me- 
lancthon;  and,  as  the  fame  of  Luther's  wisdom 
and  Melanctlion's  learning  had  filled  that 
academy  with  an  incredible  number  of  students, 
who  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,  this  happy 
circumstance  propagated  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  with  an  amazing  rapidity  through 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.* 

XVI.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of 
these  divisions,  Maximilian  I.  had  resigned  his 
breath;  and  his  grandson,  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
and  V.  of  Austria,  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire  in  1519.  Leo  seized  this  new  occasion 
of  venting  and  executing  his  vengeance,  by 
putting  the  new  emperor  in  mind  of  his  char- 
acter as '  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,' 
and  demanding  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
Luther,  who  had  rebelled  against  its  sacred 
laws  and  institutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Frederic  the  Wise  employed  his  credit  with 
Charles  to  prevent  the  pliblication  of  any  un- 
just edict  against  tiiis  reformer,  and  to  have  his 
cause  tried  by  the  canons  of  the  Germanic 
church,  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  This  re- 
quest was  so  much  the  more  likely  to  be  granted, 
as  Charles  was  under  much  greater  obligations 
to  Frederic  than  to  any  other  of  the  German 
princes;  for  it  was  chiefly  by  his  zealous  and  im- 
portant services  that  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
empire,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  such  a 
formidable  rival  as  Francis  I.  king  of  France. 
The  emperor  was  sensible  of  his  obligations  to 
the  worthy  elector,  and  was  disposed  to  satisfy 
his  demands.  That,  however,  he  might  do  this 
without  displeasing  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  re- 
solved that  Luther  should  be  called  before  the 
coiMicil  which  was  to  be  assembled  at  Worms 
in  1521,  and  that  his  cause  should  be  there 
publicly  heard,  before  any  definitive  sentence 
sliould  be  pronounced  against  him.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  strange,  and  even  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  church,  that- a  cause  of  a 
religious  nature  sliould  be  examined  and  de- 
cided in  the  public  diet.  But  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  these  diets,  in  which  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  even  some  abbots,  had 
their  places,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire, were  not  only  political  assemblies,  but 
also  provincial  councils  for  Germany,  to  whose 
jurisdiction,  by  the  canon  law,  such  causes  as 
that  of  Luther  properly  belonged. 

XVII.  Luther,  therefore,  appeared  at  Worms, 
secured  against  the  violence  of  his  enemies  by 
a  safe-conduct  from  the  emperor,  and,  on  the 
nth  of  April,  pleaded  his  cause  before  that 
grand  assembly  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
presence  of  mind.  Menaces  and  entreaties  were 
alternately  employed  to  conquer  the  firmness 
of  his  purpose,  to  engage  him  to  renounce  the 
propositions  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and 
to  bend  him  to  a  submission  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. But  he  opposed  all  these  attempts  with  a 
noble  obstinacy,  and  peremptorily  declared 
that  he  would  never  abandon  his  opinions,  or 
change  his  conduct,  unless  he  should  be 
convinced  by  the  word  of  God,  or   the  dic- 


*  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  given  by  the 
learnad  Daniel  Gerileg.  profe^por  at  Groningeii,  in 
hi»  IIiHtoria  renovati  Evangelii. 


tates  of  right  reason,  that  his  opinions  wero 
erroneous,  and  his  conduct  unlawful.  When 
therefore  neither  promises  nor  threats  could 
shake  the  constancy  of  this  magnanimous  re- 
former, he  obtained,  indeed,  from  the  emperor, 
the  liberty  of  returning  unmolested  to  his 
home:  but,  after  his  departure  from  the  diet, 
he  was  condemned  by  the  unanimous  suffrages 
both  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes,  and  was 
declared  an  enemy  to  the  holy  Roman  empire.* 
Frederic,  who  saw  the  storm  rising  against  Lu- 
ther, used  the  best  precautions  to  secure  him 
from  its  violence.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  three 
or  four  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to 
meet  him  on  his  return  from  the  diet,  in  order 
to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  These 
emissaries,  disguised  by  masks,  executed  their 
commission  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  suc- 
cess. Meeting  with  Luther  near  Eisenach, 
they  seized  him,  and  carried  him  into  the  cas- 
tle of  Wartenberg;  nor,  as  some  have  imagin- 
ed upon  probable  grounds,  was  this  done  with- 
out tlie  knowledge  of  his  imperial  majesty.  In 
this  retreat,  which  he  called  his  Patmos,  the 
reformer  lay  concealed  for  ten  months,  and 
employed  this  involuntary  leisure  in  composi- 
tions that  were  afterwards  very  useful  to  the 
world. i 


Qi^  *  Tliis  sentence,  which  was  dated  the  8th  of 
Afiiy.  l,i2X,  was  excessively  severe;  and  Charles, 
whether  through  sincere  zeal  or  political  cunning, 
showed  himself  in  this  affair  an  ardent  abettor  of 
the  papal  authority;  for  in  this  edict  the  pope  is  de- 
clared the  only  true  judge  of  the  controversy,  in 
which  he  was  evidently  a  party  concerned;  Luther 
i.s  declared  a  member  cut  off  from  the  church,  a  schis- 
matic, a  notorious  and  obstinate  heretic;  the  se- 
verest punishmeuls  are  denounced  against  those 
who  shall  receive,  entertain,  maintain,  or  counte- 
naijce  him,  either  by  acts  of  hospitality,  by  conver- 
sation or  writing;  and  all  his  disciples,  adherents, 
and  followers,  are  involved  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion. This  edict  was,  however,  received  with  the 
highest  disapprobation  by  all  wise  and  thinking  per- 
sons, 1st,  because  Luther  had  been  condemned  with- 
out being  heard,  at  Rome,  by  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, and  afterwards  at  Worms,  where,  without  any 
discussion  or  refutation  of  his  doctrine,  he  was  only 
despotically  ordered  to  abandon  and  renounce  it; 
i-'dly,  because  Charles  V.,  as  emperor,  had  not  a  right 
to  give  an  authoritative  sentence  against  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther,  or  to  take  for  granted  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Koman  pontiff,  before  these  matters 
were  discussed  and  decided  by  a  general  council, 
and,  3dly,  because  a  considerable  number  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  who  were  immediately  interested  in 
this  aflair,  such  as  the  electors  of  Cologne,  Sa.\ony, 
and  the  Palatinate,  and  other  sovereign  princes,  had 
neither  been  present  at  the  diet,  nor  e.vamined  and 
approved  the  edict;  and,  therefore,  at  best,  it  could 
only  have  force  in  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  to  such  of  the  princes  as  had 
given  their  consent  to  its  publication.  But,  after  all, 
this  edict  produced  scarcely  any  elfcct,  not  only  for 
the  reasons  nowmentionedj  but  also  because  Charles, 
whose  presence,  authority,  and  zeal,  wore  necessary 
to  render  it  respectable,  was  involved  in  other  af- 
fairs of  a  civil  nature  which  he  had  more  at  heart. 
Obliged  to  pass  successively  into  Flanders,  England, 
and  Spain,  to  quell  the  seditions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  form  new  alliances  airainst  his  great  enemy  and 
rival  Francis,  he  lost  sight  of  the  edict,  while  it  wai 
treated  with  the  highest  indignation  or  the  utmost 
contempt  by  all  who  had  any  regard  for  the  liberties 
of  the  empire  and  the  rights  of  the  Germanic 
church. 

(fej-  t  This  precaution  of  the  humane  and  excel- 
lent elector  being  put  in  execution,  on  the  3d  of  May, 
five  days  before  the  solemn  publication  of  the  edict 
of  Worms,  the  pope  missed  his  blow;  and  the  advcr 
saries  of  Luther  became  doubly  odious  to  the  people 
of  Onnany,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  scheme  of 
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XVIII.  His  active  spirit  could  not,  however, 
long  bear  this  confinement;  he  therefore  left 
his  Patmos  in  March,  1522,  without  the  con- 
sent or  even  the  knowledge  of  his  patron  and 
Krotector  Frederic,  and  repaired  to  Witten- 
erg.  One  of  the  principal  motives  that  en- 
gaged him  to  take  this  bold  step,  was  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  of  the  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  Carlostadt,  and  some  otlier  friends 
of  the  Reformation,  who  had  already  excited 
tumults  in  Saxony,  and  were  acting  in  a  man- 
ner equally  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  church. 
Carlostadt,  professor  at  Wittenberg,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  who  had  pierced  the 
veil,  with  which  papal  artifice  and  superstition 
had  covered  the  truth,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  Eckius,  had  been  excluded  with  Luther 
from  the  communion  of  the  church.  His  zeal, 
however,  was  intemperate;  his  plans  were  laid 
with  temerity,  and  executed  without  modera- 
tion. During  Luther's  absence,  he  threw  down 
and  broke  the  images  of  the  saints  that  were 
placed  in  the  churclies,  and  instead  of  restrain- 
ing the  vehemence  of  a  fanatical  multitude,  who 
had  already  begun  in  some  places  to  abuse  the 

Frederic,  and  not  knowing  what  was  become  of 
their  favourite  reformer,  imagined  that  he  w.is  im- 
prigoned,  or  perhaps  destroyed,  bj'  the  emissaries  of 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  Luther  lived  in  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  castle  of  VVarlenberg,  where  he  translat- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  New  Test  amen  tin  to  the  German 
language,  and  wrote  frequent  letters  to  his  trusty 
friends  and  intimates  to  comfort  tliem  under  his  ab- 
sence. Nor  was  his  confinement  here  inconsistent 
with  amusement  and  relaxation;  for  he  frequently 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  hunting  in  company  with 
his  keepers,  passing  for  a  country  gentleman,  under 
the  appellation  of  Younker  Qeorge. 

(Kf-  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  the  conduct  of  Luther, 
in  this  tirst  scene  of  his  trials,  we  shall  find  a  true 
spirit  of  rational  zeal,  generous  probity,  and  Chris- 
tian fortitude,  animating  this  reformer.  In  his  be- 
haviour, before  and  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  we  observe 
these  qualities  shining  with  a  peculiar  lustre,  and 
tempered,  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  his  com- 
plexion, with  an  unexpected  degree  of  moderation 
and  decent  respect  both  for  his  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors.  When  some  of  his  friends,  informed 
of  the  violent  designs  of  the  Roman  court,  and 
alarmed  by  the  bull  that  had  been  published  against 
him  by  the  ra.^h  pontiff,  advised  hijn  not  to  expose 
his  person  at  the  diet,  notwithstanding  the  imperial 
safe-conduct,  (which,  in  a  similar  case,  had  not  been 
tiuflicient  to  protect  John  Hussand  Jerome  of  Prague 
from  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  their  enemies,)  he 
answered  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  that  "were  he 
obliged  to  encounter  at  Worms  as  many  devils  as 
there  were  tiles  upon  the  houses  of  that  city,  this 
would  not  deter  him  from  his  fixed  purpose  of  ap- 
pearing there;  that  fear,  in  this  case,  could  be  only 
a  suggestion  of  Satan,  who  apprehended  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  his  kingdom,  and  who  was  willing 
to  avoid  a  public  defeat  before  such  a  grand  assem- 
bly." The  fire  and  obstinacy  that  appeared  in  this 
answer  seemed  to  prognosticate  much  warmth  and 
vehemence  in  his  conduct  at  the  assembly.  But  it 
was  quite  otherwise.  He  exposed  with  decency  and 
dignity  the  superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  grievances  that  arose 
from  the  overgrown  power  of  its  pontiff,  and  the 
abuse  that  was  made  of  it.  He  acknowledged  the 
writings  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  offered,  both 
with  moderation  and  humility,  to  defend  their  con- 
tents. He  desired  the  pope's  lecates  and  their  ad- 
herents to  hear  him,  to  inform  him,  to  reason  with 
him;  and  solemnly  offered,  in  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled princes  and  bishops,  to  renounce  hia  doctrines, 
if  they  were  shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  to  all 
these  expostulations  he  received  no  other  answer, 
than  the  despotic  dictates  of  mere  authority,  attend- 
ed with  injurious  and  provoking  language. 


precious  liberty  that  was  dawning  upon  them, 
he  encouraged  their  ill-timed  violence,  and  led 
them  on  to  sedition  and  mutiny.  Luther  op- 
posed the  impetuosity  of  this  imprudent  re- 
former with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  dignity, 
and  wisely  exhorted  him  and  his  adherents  to 
eradicate  error  from  the  minds  of  the  people, 
before  they  made  war  upon  its  external  ensigns 
in  the  churches  and  public  places;  since,  the 
former  being  once  removed,  the  latter  must 
fall  of  course,*  and  since  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  alone  could  be  attended  with  no  last- 
ing fruits.  To  these  prudent  admonitions  this 
excellent  reformer  added  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, by  applying  himself,  with  redoubled 
industry  and  zeal,  to  his  German  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  carried  on 
with  expedition  and  success,!  with  the  assis- 
tance of  some  learned  and  pious  men  whom 
he  consulted  in  this  important  undertaking. 
The  event  abundantly  showed  the  wisdom  of 
Luther's  advice;  for  the  difi^erent  parts  of  this 
translation,  being  successively  and  gradually 
spread  abroad  among  the  people,  produced 
sudden  and  almost  incredible  effects,  and  ex- 
tirpated, root  and  branch,  the  erroneous  prin- 
ciples and  superstitious  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  persons. 

XIX.  During  these  transactions,  Leo  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Adrian 
VI.,  a  native  of  Utrecht.  This  pope,  who 
had  formerly  been  preceptor  to  Charles  V., 
and  who  owed  his  new  dignity  to  the  good 
offices  of  that  prince,  was  a  man  of  probity  and 
candour,  who  acknowledged  ingenuously  that 
the  church  laboured  under  the  most  fatal  dis- 
orders, and  declared  his  willingness  to  apply 
the  remedies  that  should  be  judged  the  most 
adapted  to  heal  them.J;  He  began  his  pontificate 
by  sending  a  legate  to  the  diet,  which  was  as- 


*  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  this  matter  is  perhaps 
more  advantageous  to  Luther  than  the  rigorous  de- 
mands of  historical  impartiality  will  admit;  at  least 
the  defects  of  the  great  reformer  are  here  shaded 
with  art.  It  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Luther,  that  he  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  use  of  images,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  them  as  adapted  to  excite  and  animate 
the  devotion  of  the  people.  But,  perhaps,  the  true 
reason  of  his  displeasure  at  the  proceedings  of  Car- 
lostadt, was,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  another 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  executing  a  plan  which 
he  had  formed,  and  that  he  was  ambitious  of  appear- 
ing the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  conductor  of  this 
great  work.  'I'his  is  not  a  mere  conjecture.  Luther 
himself  has  not  taken  the  least  pains  to  conceal  this 
instance  of  his  ambition,  and  it  appears  evidently  in 
several  of  his  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  Carlostadt  was  rash,  violent,  and 
prone  to  enthusiasm,  as  appears  by  the  connexions 
he  formed  afterwards  with  the  fanatical  anabaptists, 
headed  by  Munzer.  His  contest  with  Luther  about 
the  eucharist,  in  which  he  manifestly  maintained 
the  truth,  shall  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

t  Of  this  German  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
contributed  more  than  all  other  causes,  taken  to- 
gether, to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  Luther- 
an church,  we  have  an  interesting  history  composed 
by  Jo.  Fred.  Mayer,  and  published  at  Hamburg  in 
1701.  A  more  ample  one  was  expected  from  the  la- 
bours of  the  learned  J.  IVIelchior  Kraft;  but  his  death 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  learned.  See  Jo.  .^Ib. 
Fabricii  Centifolium  Lutheranum,  part  i.p.  117, and 
part  ii.  p.  617. 

t  See  Caspar.  Burmanni  Adrianus  VI.  sive  Ana- 
lecta  Historica  de  Adriano  VI.  Papa  Romano,  pub- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1727. 
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eembled  at  Nuremberg  in  1 522 .  Francis  Chere- 
gato,  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  this 
commission,  had  positive  orders  to  demand  the 
speedy  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  sentence 
that  had  been  pronounced  ajrainst  Luther  and 
his  followers  at  the  diet  of  Worms;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  authorised  to  declare  that 
the  pontiff  was  ready  to  remove  the  abuses 
and  grievances  that  had  armed  such  a  formi- 
dable enemy  against  the  see  of  Piome.  The 
princes  of  the  empire,  encouraged  by  this  de- 
claration, and  also  by  the  absence  of  the  em- 
peror, who  at  this  time  resided  in  Spain,  seized 
this  opportunity  of  proposing  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council  in  Germany,  in  order  to 
deliberate  upon  the  proper  methods  of  bring- 
ing about  a  universal  reformation  of  the 
church.  They  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  a 
hundred  articles,  containing  the  heaviest  com- 
plaints of  the  injurious  treatment  which  the 
Germans  had  hitherto  received  from  the  court 
of  Rome,  and,  by  a  public  law,  prohibited  all 
ixmovation  in  religious  matters,  until  a  general 
council  should  decide  wliat  ouglit  to  be  done 
in  an  affair  of  such  high  importance.*  As 
long  as  the  German  princes  were  unacquainted 
with,  or  inattentive  to,  the  measures  that  were 
taken  in  Saxony  for  founding  a  new  church  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  Rome,  they  were 
zealously  unanimous  in  their  endeavours  to  set 
bounds  to  the  papal  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
which  they  all  looked  upon  as  overgrown  and 
enormous;  nor  were  they  at  all  offended  at 
Luther's  contest  with  the  pontiff,  which  they 
considered  as  a  dispute  of  a  private  and  per- 
sonal nature. 

XX.  The  good  pope  Adrian  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  ttie 
church.  He  died  in  1523,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Clement  VII.,  a  man  of  a  reserved  charac- 
ter, and  prone  to  artifice. j  This  pontiff  sent 
to  the  imperial  diet  at  Nuremberg,  in  1524,  a 
cardinal  legate,  named  Campeggio,  whose  or- 
ders, with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Luther, 
breathed  nothing  but  severity  and  violence, 
and  who  inveighed  against  the  lenity  of  the 
German  princes  in  delaying  the  execution  of 
the  decree  of  Worms,  while  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  smallest  mention  of  Adrian's  promise 
of  reforming  the  corruptions  of  a  superstitious 
church.  The  emperor  seconded  the  demands 
of  Campeggio,  by  the  orders  he  sent  to  his 
minister  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the 
decree.  The  princes  of  the  empire,  tired  out 
by  these  importunities  and  remonstrances, 
changed  in  appearance  the  law  they  had  pass- 
ed, but  confirming  it  in  reality;  for,  while  they 
promised  to  observe  the  edict,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible, they  renewed  their  demand  of  a  general 
council,  and  left  all  other  disputed  points  to  be 
examined  and  decided  at  the  diet  that  was 
soon  to  be  assembled  at  Spire.  The  pope's 
legate,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  by  these 
proceedings,  that  the  German  princes  in  general 
were  no  enemies  to  the  Reformation,  retired 
to  Ratisbon,  with  the  bishops  and  those  princes 


*  See  Jar,.  Fretl.  Georgii  Gravamina  Gcrmanorum 
•  adversub  Sede m  Romanatn,  lib.  ii.  p.  327. 

t  See  Jac.  Zeipleri  Historia  Clementis  VII.  in  Jo. 
Georgii  Schelfio  mi  Amosnit.  Histor.  Ecdes.  torn,  ii 
p.  210. 


who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  there 
drew  from  them  a  new  declaration,  by  which 
they  engaged  themselves  to  execute  the  edict 
with  rigour  in  their  respective  dominions. 

XXI.  While  the  efforts  of  Luther  toward 
the  reformation  of  the  church  were  so  far  suc- 
cessful, and  almost  all  the  nations  seemed  dis- 
posed to  open  their  eyes  upon  the  light,  two 
unhappy  occurrences,  one  of  a  foreign,  and  the 
other  of  a  domestic  nature,  contributed  greatly 
to  retard  the  progress  of  this  salutary  and  glo- 
rious work.  The  domestic,  or  internal  inci- 
dent, was  a  controversy  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were 
present  in  the  eucharist,  that  arose  among 
those  whom  the  pope  had  publicly  excluded 
from  tiie  communion  of  the  church,  and  un- 
happily produced  among  the  friends  of  the 
good  cause  the  most  deplorable  animosities  and 
divisions.  Luther  and  his  followers,  though 
they  had  rejected  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome  with  respect  to  transub- 
stantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  were 
nevertlieless  of  opinion,  that  the  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  supper  received,  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This, 
in  their  judgment,  was  a  mystery,  which  they 
did  not  pretend  to  explain.*  Carlostadt,  who 
was  Luther's  colleague,  understood  the  matter 
otherwise;  and  his  doctrine,  which  was  after- 
wards more  fully  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Zuingle,  amounted  to  this:  "  That  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  really  present  in 
the  eucharist;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  no  more  than  external  signs,  or  symbols, 
designed  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  Christians 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  divine  Saviour,  and  of  the  benefits  which 
arise  from  it."j  This  opinion  was  embraced 
by  all  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  by  a  considerable  number  of  its 
votaries  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
Luther  maintained  his  doctrine,  in  relation  to 
this  point,  with  the  utmost  obstinacy;  and 
hence  arose,  in  1524,  a  tedious  and  vehement 
controversy,  which,  notwithstanding  the  zeal- 
ous endeavours  that  were  used  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties,  terminated,  at  length,  in  a 
mischievous  division  between  those  who  had 
embarked  together  in  the  sacred  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty. 


id'  *  Luther  was  not  so  modest  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here 
represents  him.  ile  pretended  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  absurd  and  contradictory  as  it 
was.and  uttered  muchsenselessjargon  on  thissubjecl. 
As  in  a  red-hot  iron,  said  he,  two  distinct  substances, 
namely,  iron  and  tiro,  are  united,  so  is  the  body  of 
Christ  joined  with  the  bread  in  the  eucharist.  I 
mention  this  miserable  comp-arison  to  show  into 
what  alt<!ur(lities  the  towering  pride  of  system  will 
often  betray  men  of  deep  sense  and  true  genius. 

t  See  Va).  Ern.  Loschcri  Historia  Motuum  inter 
Liitheranos  et  Reformatos,  part  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i — 
See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Scultet's  An- 
nales  KvHiiirelil,  published  by  Vonder  Hardt  in  his 
Historia  Liter.  Reformat.;  also  Rud.  Hospinianus,  and 
other  reformed  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  dispute. — (ft^  It  appears 
from  this  representation  (which  is  a  just  one)  of  the 
sentiments  of  Zuingle  concerning  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  that  they  were  the  same 
with  those  maintained  by  bishop  Hoadly,  in  his 
Plain. Account  of  the  Nature  and  Design  ofthc  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supp&r. 
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XXII.  To  these  intestine  divisions  were  ad- 
ded the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  was  the 
fatal  effect  of  oppression  on  tiie  one  hand,  and 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  and,  by  its  unhap- 
py consequences,  proved  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  and  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In 
1525,  a  prodigious  multitude  of  seditious  fa- 
natics suddenly  arose,  like  a  wliirlwind,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany,  took  arms,  united 
their  forces,  waged  war  against  the  laws,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  empire  in  general,  ravaged 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  exhibited 
daily  the  most  horrid  spectacles  of  unrelenting 
barbarity.  The  greatest  part  of  this  furious 
and  formidable  mob  was  composed  of  peasants 
and  vassals,  who  groaned  under  heavy  burthens, 
and  declared  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  despotic  severity  of  their  chiefs;  and  hence 
the  sedition  was  called  the  Rustic  loar,  or  tlie 
war  of  the  peasants.*  But  it  is  also  certain, 
that  this  motley  crowd  was  intermixed  with 
numbers,  who  joined  in  this  sedition  from  dif- 
ferent motives,  some  being  impelled  by  the 
suggestions  of  enthusiasm,  and  otliers  by  the 
profligate  and  odious  views  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der, of  repairing  fortunes  ruined  by  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living.  At  the  first  breaking  out 
of  this  war,  it  seemed  to  have  been  kindled 
only  by  civil  and  political  views;  and  agreeable 
to  this  is  the  general  tenom-  of  the  Declara- 
tions and  Manifestoes  that  were  publislied  by 
these  rioters.  The  claims  they  made  in  these 
papers  related  to  notliing  fartlier  than  the  di- 
minution of  the  tasks  impKised  upon  the  pea- 
sants, and  to  their  obtaining  a  greater  measure 
of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Re- 
ligion seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question;  at 
least,  it  was  not  the  object  of  deliberation  or 
debate.  But  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiast 
Munzerf  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  outra- 
geous rabble,  than  the  face  of  things  changed 
entirely;  and,  by  the  instigation  of  this  man, 
who  had  deceived  numbers  before  this  time  by 
his  pretended  visions  and  inspirations,  the  civil 
commotions  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  were 
soon  directed  toward  a  new  object,  and  were 
turned  into  a  religious  war.  The  sentiments, 
however,  of  this  seditious  and  dissolute  multi- 
tude were  greatly  divided,  and  their  demands 
were  very  different.  One  part  of  their  number 
pleaded  for  an  exemption  from  all  laws,  a  li- 
centious immunity  from  every  sort  of  govern- 
ment; another,  less  outrageous  and  extravagant, 
confined  their  demands  to  a  diminution  of  the 
taxes  they  were  forced  to  pay,  and  of  burthens 
under  which  they  groaned;;]:  another  insisted 
upon  a  new  form  of  religious  doctrine,  govern- 


*  These  kinds  of  wars  or  commotions,  arisiii!; 
from  the  impatience  of  the  peasants,  under  the  heavy 
burthens  that  were  imposed  on  them,  were  very 
common  long  bel'ore  the  time  of  Luther.  Hence  the 
author  of  ttie  Danish  Chronicle  (published  by  the 
learned  Ludevvig  in  his  Reliq.  RlSotrum)  calls  these 
insurrections  a  common  evil.  This  will  not  appear 
8urprisin<f  to  such  as  consider,  that,  in  most  places. 
the  condition  of  the  peasants  was  much  more 
intolerable  and  grievous  before  the  Reformation, 
than  it  is  in  our  times;  and  that  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  the  nobility,  before  that  happy  period,  were 
excessive  and  insupportable. 

t  Or  Munstcr,  as  some  call  him. 

t  These  burthens  were  the  duties  of  vassalage  or 
feudal  services,  which,  in  many  respects,  were  truly 
grievous. 


ment,  and  worship,  upon  the  establishment  of 
a  pure  and  unspotted  church,  and  to  add  weight 
to  this  requisition,  pretended,  that  it  W£is  sug- 
gested by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which  they 
were  divinely  and  miraculously  inspired;  while 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  furious 
rabble  were  without  any  distinct  view  or  fi.xed 
purpose,  and,  being  infected  with  the  conta- 
gious spirit  of  sedition,  and  exasperated  by  the 
severity  of  their  magistrates  and  rulers,  went 
on  headlong  without  reflection  or  foresight  into 
every  act  of  violence  and  cruelty  which  rebel- 
lion and  enthusiasm  could  suggest:  so  that,  if 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  these  rioters 
perversely  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
ther concerning  Cliristian  liberty,  and  thence 
took  occasion  to  commit  the  disorders  that  ren- 
dered them  so  justly  odious,  yet  it  would  be  a 
most  absurd  instance  of  partiality  and  injustice 
to  charge  that  doctrine  with  the  blame  of  those 
extravagant  outrages  which  arose  only  from  the 
manifest  abuse  of  it.  Luther  himself,  indeed, 
sulficiently  defended  both  his  principles  and 
his  cause  against  any  such  imputations,  by  the 
books  he  wrote  against  the  riotous  sect,  and 
tlie  advice  he  addressed  to  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  them.  Accor- 
dingly, in  1525,  the  turbulent  malcontents 
were  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  at 
Mulhausen;  and  Munzer,  their  ringleader,  was 
put  to  death.* 

XXIII.  While  this  fanatical  insurrection 
raged  in  Germany,  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
of  Saxony,  departed  this  life.  This  excellent 
prince,  wiiose  character  was  distinguished  by 
an  uncommon  degree  of  prudence  and  mode- 
ration, had,  during  his  life,  been  a  sort  of  me- 
diator between  the  Roman  pontiff'  and  the  re- 
former of  Wittenberg,  and  had  always  enter- 
tained the  pleasing  hope  of  restoring  peace  in 
the  church,  and  of  so  reconciling  the  contend- 
ing parties  as  to  prevent  a  separation  either  in 
point  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  religious 
communion.  Hence  it  was,  that  while  he 
made  no  opposition  to  Luther's  design  of  re- 
forming a  corrupt  and  superstitious  church, 
but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  execution 
of  this  pious  purpose,  yet  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  introduce  any  change  into  the  churches 
which  were  established  in  his  own  dominions, 
or  to  subject  them  to  his  jurisdiction.  The 
elector  John,  his  brother  and  successor,  acted 
in  a  very  different  manner.  Convinced  of  the 
truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and  persuaded,  that 
it  must  lose  ground  and  be  soon  suppressed  if 
the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
remained  undisputed  and  entire,  he,  without 
hesitation  or  delay,  assumed  to  himself  that 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which 
every  lawful  sovereign  may  claim  as  his  natu- 
ral right,  and  founded  and  established  a  church 
in  his  dominions,  very  different  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment. To  bring  this  new  and  happy  esta- 
blishment to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as 

*  "Petri  Gnodalii  Historia  de  Seditione  repentina 
Vulgi,  praecique  Rusticorum,  anno  1525,  tempore 
verno  per  universam  fere  Germaniam  exorta,  Basil. 
1570."— See  also  B.  TenzcUi  Histor.  Reform,  torn. 
1).  p.  331.  and  the  observations  of  Ernest  Cyprian 
upon  that  work 
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was  possible,  this  resolute  and  active  prince 
ordered  a  body  of  laws,  relating  to  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  the  method  of  pub- 
lic worship,  the  rank,  offices,  and  revenues  of 
the  priesthood,  and  other  matters  of  that  na- 
ture, to  be  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon,  and  promulgated  by  heralds  throughout 
his  dominions  in  1527.  He  also  took  care  tliat 
all  the  churches  should  be  supplied  with  pious 
and  learned  ministers,  and  that  such  of  the 
clergy  as  dishonoured  religion  by  their  bad 
morals,  or  were  incapable,  from  tlieir  want  of 
talents,  of  promoting  its  influence,  sliould  be 
removed  from  the  sacred  function.  The  illus- 
trious example  of  this  elector  was  followed  by 
all  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  tliat 
were  unfriendly  to  the  papal  supremacy  and 
jurisdiction;  and  similar  forms  of  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government,  were  thus  introduced 
into  all  the  churches  which  dissented  from 
that  of  Rome.  Thus  may  the  elector  John  be 
considered  as  the  second  parent  and  founder 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  whicii  he  alone  ren- 
dered a  complete  and  independent  body,  dis- 
tinct from  the  superstitious  church  of  Rome, 
and  fenced  about  with  salutary  laws,  with  a 
wise  and  well-balanced  constitution.  But  as 
the  best  blessings  may,  through  the  influence 
of  human  corruption,  become  tiie  innocent  oc- 
casions of  great  inconveniences,  such  particu- 
larly was  tlie  fate  of  those  wise  and  vigorous 
measures  wliich  this  elector  took  for  tlie  re- 
formation of  the  church;  for,  from  that  time 
the  religious  differences  between  the  German 
princes,  wliich  had  been  hitherto  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  broke  out  into  a 
violent  and  lasting  flame.  The  prudence,  or 
rather  timidity,  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  who 
avoided  every  resolute  measure  that  miglit 
tend  to  kindle  the  fire  of  discord,  had  preserved 
a  sort  of  external  union  and  concord  among 
these  princes,  notwithstanding  their  differences 
in  opinion.  But  as  soon  as  his  successor,  by 
the  open  and  undisguised  steps  he  took,  made 
it  glaringly  evident,  that  he  designed  to  with- 
draw the  churclies  in  his  dominions  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  to  reform  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  worship  that  had  been 
hitherto  established,  then  indeed  the  scene 
changed.  The  union,  which  was  more  spe- 
cious than  solid,  and  which  was  far  from  being 
well  cemented,  was  suddenly  dissolved:  the 
spirits  were  heated  and  divided,  and  an  open 
rupture  ensued  among  the  German  princes, 
of  whom  one  party  embraced  the  Reformation, 
while  the  other  adhered  to  the  superstitions  of 
their  forefathers. 

XXIV.  Affairs  being  reduced  to  this  violent 
and  troubled  state,  the  patrons  of  popery  gave 
intimations  that  were  far  from  being  ambigu- 
ous, of  their  intention  to  make  war  upon  the 
Lutheran  party,  and  to  suppress  by  force  the 
docthnes  which  they  were  incapable  of  over- 
turning by  argument;  and  this  design  would 
certainly  have  been  put  in  execution,  had  not 
the  troubles  of  Europe  disconcerted  their  mea- 
sures. The  Lutherans,  informed  of  these  hos- 
tile intentions,  began  to  deliberate  upon  the 
most  etlectual  methods  of  defending  themselves 
agamst  superstition  armed  with  violence,  and 
'ormed  the  plan  of  a  confederacy  that  might 
Vol.  II.— 4 


1  answer  this  prudent  purpose.  In  the  mean- 
time the  diet,  assembled  at  Spire  in  1526,  at 
which  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  pre- 
sided, ended  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  than  they 
could  naturally  expect.  The  emperor's  am- 
bassadors at  this  diet  were  ordered  to  use  their 
most  earnest  endeavours  for  the  suppression  of 
all  farther  disputes  concerning  religion,  and  to 
insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  edict 
of  Worms.  The  greatest  part  of  the  German 
princes  strongly  opposed  this  motion,  declaring, 
tliat  they  could  not  execute  that  sentence,  nor 
come  to  any  determination  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  by  which  it  had  been  occasioned,  be- 
fore the  wliole  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
the  cognizance  of  a  general  council  lawfully 
assembled;  alleging  farther,  that  the  decision 
of  controversies  of  tliis  nature  belonged  proper- 
ly to  such  a  council,  and  to  it  alone.  This 
opinion,  after  long  and  warm  debates,  was 
adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and,  at  lengtli, 
consented  to  by  tlie  whole  assembly;  for  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  present  a  solemn 
address  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  as- 
semble, without  delay,  a  free  and  general 
council:  and  it  was  also  agreed,  tliat,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  princes  and  states  of  the  em- 
pire should,  in  their  respective  dominions,  be 
at  liberty  to  manage  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
the  manner  which  they  might  deem  the  most 
expedient,  yet  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God 
and  to  the  emperor  an  account  of  their  admin- 
istration, when  it  should  be  demanded  of  them. 
XXV.  Nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to 
those  who  had  the  cause  of  pure  and  genuine 
Christianity  at  heart,  than  a  resolution  of  this 
nature.  For  the  emperor  was,  at  this  time,  so 
entirely  taken  up  in  regulating  the  troubled 
state  of  his  dominions  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  which  exhibited,  from  day  to  day,  new 
scenes  of  perplexity,  that,  for  some  years,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Germany  in  general,  and  still 
less  to  the  state  of  religion  in  particular,  which 
was  beset  with  difficulties  that,  to  a  reflecting 
politician  like  Charles,  must  have  appeared  pe- 
culiarly critical  and  dangerous.  Besides,  had 
he  really  possessed  leisure  to  form,  or  power 
to  execute,  a  plan  that  might  terminate,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  prevailed  in  Germany,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  inclination  was  wanting,  and  that 
Clement  VII.,  who  now  sat  in  the  papal  chair, 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  good  offices 
of  Charles;  for  this  pontiff,  after  the  defeat  of 
Francis  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  filled  with  un- 
easy apprehensions  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  entered  into  a  confede- 
racy with  tlie  French  and  the  Venetians  against 
tliat  prince.  This  measure  inflamed  the  re- 
sentment and  indignation  of  Charles  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  abolished  the  papal  authority 
in  his  Spanish  dominions,  made  war  upon  the 
pope,  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  1521,  blocked  up 
Clement  in  the  castle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  most  severe  and  contumelious 
treatment.  These  critical  events,  together  with 
the  liberty  granted  by  the  diet  of  Spire,  were 
prudently  and  industriously  improved,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  advantage 
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of  their  cause,  and  to  the  augmentation  of 
their  number.  Several  princes,  whom  the 
fear  of  persecution  and  punishment  had  hi- 
therto prevented  from  lending  a  hand  to  the 
good  work,  being  delivered  now  from  their  re- 
straint, publicly  renounced  the  superstition  of 
Rome,  and  introduced  among  tlieir  subjects 
the  same  forms  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
same  system  of  doctrine,  that  had  been  receiv- 
ed in  Saxony.  Others,  though  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  discouraged  them  from  acting 
in  an  open  manner  against  the  interests  of  tlie 
pope,  were  far  from  manifesting  any  intention 
of  opposing  those  who  withdrew  the  people 
from  his  despotic  yoke;  nor  did  they  molest 
the  private  assemblies  of  those  who  had  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  all  the  Germans  who,  before  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  diet  of  Spire,  had  rejected  tlie  pa- 
pal discipline  and  doctrine,  were  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  liberty  they  enjoyed  by  these 
resolutions,  wholly  employed  in  bringing  their 
schemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sistency>  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firmness  to 
the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
In  the  mean  time,  Luther  and  his  feliow-la- 
boarers,  particularly  those  who  were  with  him 
at  Wittenberg,  by  tlieir  writings,  their  instruc- 
tions, their  admonitions  and  counsels,  inspired 
the  timorous  with  fortitude,  dispelled  the  doubts 
of  the  ignorant,  fixed  the  principles  and  reso- 
lution of  the  floating  and  inconstant,  and  ani- 
mated all  the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity 
with  a  spirit  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  their 
undertaking. 

XXVI.  But  the  tranquillity  and  liberty  they 
enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  resolutions  ta- 
ken in  the  first  diet  of  Spire,  were  not  of  long 
duration.  They  were  interrupted  by  a  new 
diet  assembled,  in  1629,  in  the  same  place,  by 
the  emperor,  after  he  had  appeased  the  commo- 
tions and  troubles  whicii  had  employed  iiis  at- 
tention in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  Clement.  This 
prince,  having  now,  in  a  great  measure,  sha- 
ken off  the  burthen  that  had  for  some  time 
overwhelmed  him,  had  leisure  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church;  and  this  the  reformers  j 
soon  felt  by  a  disagreeable  experience.  For 
the  power,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  for- 
mer diet  to  every  prince  of  managing  ecclesi- 
astical matters  as  he  thought  proper,  until 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  was  now 
revoked  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  not  only 
so,  but  every  change  was  declared  unkiwful 
that  should  be  introduced  into  the  doctrine, 
discipline  or  worship  of  the  established  religion, 
before  the  determination  of  the  approachmg 
council  was  known.*  This  decree  was  justly 
considered  as  iniquitous  and  intolerable  by  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  such  other  members  of  the  diet,  as  were 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in 
the  church.  Nor  was  any  one  so  simple,  or  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  Rome,  as 

({(J~  *  The  resolution  of  tlie  first  diet  of  Spire, 
which  had  been  taken  unanimously,  was  revoked  in 
the  second,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place  by  a 
phirality  of  voices,  which,  as  several  of  the  princes 
then  present  observed,  could  not  give  to  any  decree 
the  force  of  a  law  throughout  the  empire. 


to  look  upon  the  promise  of  assembling  speed- 
ily a  general  council,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  artifice  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people; 
since  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  lawful 
council,  free  from  the  despotic  influence  of 
Rome,  was  the  very  last  thing  that  a  pope 
would  grant  in  such  a  critical  state  of  affairs. 
Therefore,  when  the  princes  and  members  now 
mentioned  fomid  that  all  their  argmnents  and 
remonstrances  against  this  unjust  decree  made 
no  impression  upon  Ferdinand,*  or  upon  the 
abettors  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  (whom 
tiie  pope's  legate  animated  by  his  presence  and 
exhortations,)  they  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  this  decree,  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
appealed  to  tlie  emperor  and  to  a  future  cotm- 
cil.f  Hence  arose  the  denomination  of  Protes- 
tants, given  from  this  period  to  those  who  re- 
nounce the  superstitious  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

XXVII.  The  dissenting  princes,  who  were  the 
protectors  and  heads  of  the  reformed  churches, 
had  no  sooner  entered  their  protest,  than  they 
sent  proper  persons  to  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  upon  his  passage  from  Spain  to  Italy,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  their  proceedings  in  this  affair. 
Tlie  ministers  employed  in  this  commission, 
executed  the  orders  they  had  received  with  the 
greatest  resolution  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
behaved  with  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the  prin- 
ces, whose  sentiments  and  conduct  they  were 
sent  to  justify  and  explain.  The  emperor,  whose 
pride  was  woimded  by  this  fortitude  in  persons 
that  dared  to  oppose  his  designs,  ordered  the 
ambassadors  to  be  apprehended,  and  detained 
for  several  days.  Intelligence  of  this  violent 
step  was  soon  brouglit  to  the  protestant  princes, 
and  made  them  conclude  that  their  personal 
safety,  and  the  success  of  their  cause,  depended 
entirely  upon  their  courage  and  concord,  the 
one  animated,  and  the  other  cemented  by  a 
solemn  confederacy.  They,  therefore,  held 
several  meetings  at  Nuremberg,  Smalcald,  and 
other  places,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  forming  such  a  powerful  league  as 
n)iglit  enable  them  to  repel  the  violence  of 
their  enemies.];  But  so  different  were  their 
opinions  and  views  of  things,  that  fliey  could 
cunie  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 

XXVIII.  Among  the  incidents  that  pro- 
moted animosity  and  discord  between  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  and  prevented  that 
imioii  which  was  so  much  to  be  desired  among 
persons   embarked  in  the  same  good  cause, 


Q0~  *  As  tlie  emperor  was  at  Barcelona,  while  tliis 
diet  was  held  at  Spire,  his  brother  Ferdinand  was 
presideut  in  his  place. 

iLj"  t  Tli'^  princes  of  the  empire,  who  entered  this 
protest,  and  are  consequeiitly  to  be  considered  as  the 
tirst  protestant  princes,  were  John, electorof  Saxony, 
Georse,  elector  of  Brandenbur<r,  for  Franconia,Krnest 
and  Francis,  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  the  prince  of  Anlialt.  These  princes  were 
supported  by  thirteen  imperial  towns,  viz.  Strasburg, 
Ului,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  Rottingen,  Windsheim, 
Meinuiingeu,  Nordlingen,  Lindaw,  Kemplen,  Heil- 
bron,  Weissenburg,  and  St.  Gall. 

I  See  the  history  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
written  in  German  by  the  learned  Christ.  Aug. 
Salig,  torn.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  128,  and  more  especially 
an  important  work  by  Dr.  Joachim  MuUer,  entitled 
Historic  von  der  Evangelischen  Stande  Protestation 
gegpu  deu  Speyerschen  Reichs-Abscheid  von  1529, 
.Appellation,  &.v.  publiihcd  at  Jena  in  1705. 
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the  principal  one  was  the  dispute  that  liad 
arisen  between  the  divines  of  Saxony  and 
Switzerland,  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  eucliarist.  To  terminate  this 
controversy,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  in- 
vited, in  1529,  to  a  conference  at  Marpurg, 
Luther  and  Zuingle,  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  doctors  who  adhered  to  the  respective 
parties  of  these  contending  chiefs.  This  ex- 
pedient, which  was  designed  by  that  truly  mag- 
nanimous prince,  not  so  much  to  end  the  mat- 
ter by  keen  debate,  as  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences by  tlie  conciliatory  spirit  of  charity  and 
prudence,  was  not  attended  with  the  salutary 
fruits  that  were  expected  from  it.  The  divines 
that  were  as.sembled  for  this  pacific  purpose 
disputed,  during  four  days,  in  presence  of  the 
landgrave.  The  principal  champions  in  these 
debates  were  Lutlier,  wlio  attacked  Qkiolam- 
padius,  and  Melancthon,  wlio  disputed  against 
Zuingle;  and  the  controversy  turned  upon 
several  points  of  theology,  in  relation  to  which 
the  Swiss  doctors  were  supposed  to  entertain 
erroneous  sentiments.  For  Zuingle  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
explication  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the 
false  notions  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word,  original  sin,  and 
some  otiier  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
This  illustrious  reformer  cleared  himself,  how- 
ever, from  tlie  greatest  part  of  these  accusa- 
tions, with  the  most  triumphant  evidence,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  entirely  satis- 
factory, even  to  Luther  himself.  The  dissen- 
sion concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist  still  remained;  nor  could 
either  of  the  contending  parties  be  persuaded 
to  abandon,  or  even  to  modify,  their  opinion 
of  that  matter.*  The  only  advantage,  there- 
fore, that  resulted  from  this  conference,  was, 
that  the  jarring  doctors  formed  a  sort  of  truce, 
by  agreeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  re- 
spective sentiments,  and  leaving  the  cure  of 
their  divisions  to  the  disposal  of  Providence, 
and  the  effect  of  time,  which  sometimes  cools 
the  rage  of  party. 

XXIX.  Tiie  ministers  of  the  churches  which 
had  embraced  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  were 
preparing  a  new  embassy  to  the  emperor,  when 
an  account  was  received  of  the  intention  of 
that  prince  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a 
view  of  terminating,  in  the  approaching  diet 
at  Augsburg,  the  religious  disputes  wliich 
had  produced  such  animosities  and  divisions 
in  the  empire.  Charles,  though  long  absent 
from  Germany,  and  engaged  in  affairs  that 
left  him  little  leisure  for  theological  disqui- 
sitions, was  nevertheless  attentive  to  these 
disputes,  and  foresaw  tlieir  consequences.  He 
had  also,  to  his  own  deliberate  retlections  upon 
these  disputes,  added  the  counsels  of  men  of 
wisdom,  sagacity,  and   experience,   and  was 


*  Val.  Ern.  Loscheri  Historia  Motimni  inter  Lu- 
theranos  et  Reformatos,  torn.  i.  lib.  i.  c;ip.  vi.  p.  143.— 
Henr.  Bullintteri  Historia  Colloquii  Marpurgensis, 
in  Jo.  Conr.  FuesMlin's  Beytrsegfin  zur  Schvvoizer  Re- 
format. Gescliiclite,  torn.  iii. — Abr.  Scultt'ti  Annal. 
Reformat,  ad  annum  1.5-29.— Rudolphi  Hospinani 
Hisfor.  Sacramenior.  part  ii. 


tlius,  at  certain  seasons,  rendered  more  cool  in 
his  proceedings,  and  more  moderate  and  im- 
partial in  his  opinion  both  of  the  contending 
parties  and  of  tiie  merits  of  the  cause.  Ho 
therefore,  in  an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bo- 
logna, insisted,  in  the  most  serious  and  urgent 
manner,  upon  tiie  necessity  of  assembling  a 
general  council.  His  remonstrances  and  ex- 
postulations could  not,  liow«ver,  move  Cle- 
ment, who  maintained  with  zeal  the  papal  pre- 
rogatives, imputed  to  the  emperor  an  ill-judged 
clemency,  and  alleged  that  it  was  tlie  duty  of 
that  prince  to  support  the  church,  and  to  exe- 
cute speedy  vengeance  upon  tlie  obstinate 
heretical  faction,  who  dared  to  call  in  question 
the  authority  of  Rome  and  its  pontitf.  Tho 
imperial  potentate  was  as  little  affected  by  this 
haughty  discourse,  as  the  pope  had  been  by 
his  wise  remoiiGtrances,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a  most  iniquitous  thing,  a  measure  also  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  to 
condemn,  unheard,  and  to  destroy,  without 
any  evidence  of  their  demerit,  a  set  of  men, 
who  had  always  approved  themselves  good 
citizens,  and  had  in  various  respects  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Hitherto,  indeed,  it 
was  not  easy  for  Charles  to  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  matters  in  debate,  since  no  regular  sys- 
tem had  yet  been  composed  of  the  doctrines 
embraced  by  Luther  and  his  followers,  by 
which  their  real  opinions,  and  the  true  causes 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
might  be  known  with  certainty.  As,  there- 
fore, it  was  impossible,  without  some  declara- 
tion of  this  nature,  to  examine  with  accuracy, 
or  decide  with  equity,  a  matter  of  such  high 
importance  as  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  di- 
visions between  the  votaries  of  Rome  and  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation,  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony ordered  Luther,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines, to  commit  to  writing,  the  chief  articles 
of  their  religious  system,  and  the  principal 
points  in  which  they  differed  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  Luther,  in  compliance  with  this 
order,  delivered  to  the  elector,  at  Torgaw,  the 
seventeen  articles  which  had  been  drawn  up 
and  voted  in  the  conference  at  Sultzbach  in 
1529;  and  hence  they  were  called  the  articles 
of  Torgaic*  Though  these  articles  were 
deemed  by  Luther  a  sufficient  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was 
judged  proper  to  enlarge  them;  and,  by  a  judi- 
cious detail,  to  give  perspicuity  to  the  argu- 
ments, and  thereby  strength  to  the  cause.  It 
was  tliis  consideration  that  engaged  the  pro- 
testant  princes,  assembled  at  Coburg  and 
Augsburg,  to  employ  Melancthon  in  extending 
these  articles,  in  which  important  work  he 
showed  a  due  regard  to  the  counsels  of  Lu- 
ther, and  expressed  his  sentiments  and  doctrine 
with  the  greatest  elegance  '  and  perspicuity. 
And  thus  came  forth  to  public  view  the  famous 
confession  of  Jlugsburg,  which  did  such  honour 
to  the  acute  judgment  and  the  eloquent  pen  of 
Melancthon. 


*  See  Chr.  Aug.  Heiimanni  Diss,  de  Leniiate 
Augu.stanniE  Confess. in  Sylloge  Dissert  Theologicar. 
torn.  i.  p.  1-1. — Jo.  Jpach.  JMuller's  Historia  Protesta- 
tionis;  and  the  other  writers  who  have  treated. either 
of  the  Reformation  in  general,  or  of  the  confossion 
of  Augaburg  in  particular. 
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XXX.  During  these  transactions  in  Germa- 
ny, the  dawn  of  truth  arose  upon  other  nations. 
The  Wght  of  the  reformation  spread  itself  far 
and  wide;  and  almost  all  the  European  states 
welcomed  its  salutary  beams,  and  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  an  approaching  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  spiritual  des- 
potism. Some  of  the  most  considerable  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  had  already  broken  their 
chains,  and  openly  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  discipline  of  Rome  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
its  pontiff.  And  thus  it  appears  that  Clement 
was  not  impelled  by  a  false  alarm  to  demand 
of  the  emperor  the  speedy  extirpation  of  the 
reformers,  since  he  had  the  strongest  reasons 
to  apprehend  the  destruction  of  his  spiritual 
empire.  The  reformed  religion  was  propagat- 
ed in  Sweden,  soon  after  Luther's  rupture  with 
Rome,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  whose  name 
was  Glaus  Petri,  and  who  was  the  first  herald 
of  religious  liberty  in  that  kingdom.  The 
zealous  efforts  of  this  missionary  were  power- 
fully seconded  by  that  valiant  and  public-spi- 
rited prince,  Gustavus  Vasa  Ericson,  whom 
the  Swedes  had  raised  to  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Christiern,  king  of  Denmark,  whose 
horrid  barbarity  lost  him  the  sceptre  that  he 
had  perfidiously  usurped.  This  generous  and 
patriotic  hero  had  been  in  exile  and  in  prison, 
while  the  brutal  usurper,  now  mentioned,  was 
involving  his  country  in  desolation  and  misery; 
but,  having  escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
taken  refuge  at  Lubeck,  he  was  there  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
looked  upon  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  not  only 
as  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  but  also  as  favourable  to  the  temporal 
state  and  political  constitution  of  the  Swedish 
dominions.  The  prudence,  however,  of  this 
excellent  prince  was  equal  to  his  zeal,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  it:  and,  as  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fluctuating 
Btate,  and  their  minds  divided  between  their 
ancient  superstitions,  recommended  by  custom, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which  attracted 
their  assent  by  the  power  of  conviction  and 
truth,  Gustavus  wisely  avoided  all  vehemence 
and  precipitation  in  spreading  the  new  doc- 
trine, and  proceeded  in  this  important  under- 
taking with  circumspection,  and  by  degrees,  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formation, which  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
compulsion  and  violence.*  Accordingly,  the 
first  object  of  his  attention  was  the  instruction 
of  his  people  in  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  for  which  purpose  he  invited  into 
his  dominions  several  learned  Germans,  and 
spread   abroad  through   the   kingdom  Petri's 

QtJ-  *  This  incomparable  model  of  princes  save 
many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  Once, 
while  lie  was  absent  from  Stockholm,  a  great  num- 
ber of  German  anabaptists,  probably  the  riotous  dis- 
ciples of  Munzer,  arrived  in  that  city,  carried  their 
fanaticism  to  extremities,  and  pulled  down  with  fu- 
ry the  images  and  other  ornaments  of  the  churches, 
while  the  Lutherans  dissembled  their  sentiments  of 
this  riot  in  expectation  that  the  storm  would  turn 
to  their  advantage.  But  Gustavus  no  sooner  return- 
ed to  Stockholm,  than  he  ordered  the  leaders  of  these 
fanatics  to  be  seized  and  punished,  and  assailed  the 
Lutherans  with  bitter  reproaches  for  not  having  op- 
posed them  in  tims. 


Swedish  translation  of  the  Bible.*  Some  time 
after  this,  in  1526,  he  appointed  a  conference, 
at  Upsal,  between  this  eminent  reformer  and 
Peter  Gallius,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  an- 
cient superstition,  in  which  these  two  cham- 
pions were  to  plead  publicly  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  opinions,  that  it  miglit  thus  be  seen 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  The  dispute,  in 
which  Olaus  obtained  a  signal  victory,  contri- 
buted much  to  confirm  Gustavus  in  his  per- 
suasion of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrine,  and 
to  promote  its  progress  in  Sweden.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  anotiier  event  gave  the  finisliing 
stroke  to  its  propagation  and  success;  and  this 
was  the  assembly  of  the  states  at  Westeraas, 
where  the  king  recommended  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformers  with  such  zeal,  wisdom,  and 
piety,  that,  after  warm  debates  fomented  by 
tlie  clergy  in  general,  and  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  bishops  in  particular,  it  was  vot- 
ed that  the  ])lan  of  reformation  projiosed  by 
Luther  should  have  free  admittance  among  the 
Swedes. t  Tliis  resolution  was  principally 
owing  to  the  firmness  and  magnanimity  of  Gus- 
tavus, who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would 
lay  down  his  sceptre,  and  retire  from  his  king- 
dom, rather  than  rule  a  people  enslaved  to  the 
orders  and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more 
controlled  by  the  tyranny  of  their  bishops, 
than  by  the  laws  of  their  monarch.*.  Thus  the 
papal  empire  in  Sweden  was  overturned,  and 
the  king  acted  thenceforward  as  head  of  the 
church. 

XXXI.  The  light  of  the  reformation  was 


{JC^  *  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  the  equity 
and  candour  of  Gustavus  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  lieht,  that  while  he  ordered  Olaus  Petri  to  publish 
his  literal  translation  of  the  sacred  writings,  he  gave 
permission  at  the  same  time  to  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  to  prepare  another  %'ersi(in  suited  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  Rome;  that,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  translations  with  ihe  original,  an 
easier  access  might  be  opened  to  the  truth.  The  bi- 
shops at  first  opposed  this  order,  but  were  at  length 
oblised  to  submit. 

QQ"  t  It  was  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  bishoi« 
opposed  warmly  the  proposal  of  Gustavus,  since 
there  was  no  country  in  Europe  where  that  order  and 
the  clergy  in  general  drew  greater  temporal  advan- 
tages from  the  superstition  of  the  times  than  in  Swe- 
den and  Denmark.  Most  of  the  bishops  had  reve- 
nues superior  to  those  of  the  sovereign;  they  pos- 
sessed castles  and  fortresses  that  rendered  them  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  e-xcite  com- 
motions in  the  kingdom,  and  gave  them  a  degree  of 
power  that  was  dancerous  to  the  state.  They  lived 
in  the  most  dissolute  luxury  and  overgrown  opu- 
lence, while  many  of  the  nobles  were  in  misery  and 
want.  The  resolution  formed  by  the  states  assem- 
bled at  Westeraas,  did  not  so  much  tend  to  regulate 
points  of  doctrine,  as  to  reform  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  to  reduce  the  opulence  and  authority  of  the 
bishops  within  proper  bounds,  to  restore  to  the  im- 
poverished nobility  the  lands  and  possessions  which 
their  superstitious  ancestors  had  given  to  an  all-de- 
vouring clergy,  to  exclude  the  prelates  from  the  se- 
nate, to  take  from  them  their  castles,  and  things  of 
that  nature.  It  was  however  resolved,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  church  should  be  provided  with  able 
pastors,  who  should  explain  the  pure  word  of  God 
to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue;  and  that  no  ec 
rlesiastical  preferments  should  be  granted  without 
the  king's  permission.  This  was  a  tacit  and  gentlo 
method  of  promoting  the  Reformation. 

J  Bazii  Inventarium  Eccles.  Sueco-Gothor.  pub- 
lished at  Lincoping  in  1R42.  Sculteti  Annales  Evan- 
gelii  Renovati,  in  Von-der-Hardt's  Histor.  Liter.  Re- 
format, part  V.  p.  83,  and  110.  Raynal,  Anpcdot«» 
Hist,  Poliliques  el  Militaires,  torn.  i.  part  ii. 
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also  received  in  Denmark,  in  consequence  of 
the  ardent  desire  discovered  by  Christian  or 
Christiera  II.  of  having  his  subjects  instructed 
in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Luther.  Tliis 
monarch,  whose  savage  and  infernal  cruelty 
(either  the  effect  of  natural  temper,  or  of  bad 
counsels)  rendered  his  name  odious  and  his 
memory  e.xecrable,  was  nevertheless  desirous 
of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny  of  Rome.  For  tiiis  purpose, 
in  1520,  he  sent  for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Carlostadt,  out  of  Saxony,  and 
appointed  him  professor  of  divinity  at  Copen- 
hagen; and  after  his  death,  wliicli  happened  in 
the  following  year,  he  invited  Carlostadt  him- 
self to  fill  that  important  place,  which  he  ac- 
cepted indeed,  but,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Denmark,  returned  into  Germany.  These 
disappointments  did  not  abate  tlie  reforming 
spirit  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours,  thougli  in  vain,  to  engage 
Luther  to  visit  his  dominions,  and  took  several 
steps  that  tended  to  the  diminution,  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  sui)pression  of  the  jurisdiction, 
e.xercised  over  his  subjects  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings,  Christiern  was  animated  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  ambition.  It  was 
the  prospect  of  extending  his  autliority,  and 
not  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion, 
that  gave  life  and  vigour  to  his  reformative 
projects. 

His  very  actions,  independently  of  what 
may  be  concluded  from  his  known  character, 
evidently  show,  that  he  protected  the  religion 
of  Luther  with  no  other  view  than  to  rise  by  it 
to  supremacy,  both  in  church  and  state,  and  to 
find  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  bishops  of  that 
overgrown  autliority,  and  those  ample  posses- 
sions which  they  had  gradually  usurped,*  and 
which  he  wished  to  appropriate  to  himself  A 
revolution  produced  by  his  avarice,  tyranny, 
and  cruelty,  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
bold  enterpris;\  The  states  of  the  kingdom, 
being  exasperated,  some  by  his  schemes  for  de- 
stroying the  liberty  of  Denmark,  others  by  his 
attempts  to  abolish  the  superstition  of  their  an- 
cestors,! and  all  by  his  savage  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  those  wlio  dared  to  oppose  his 
avarice  or  ambition,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him  in  1523,  by  vi'hich  he  was  deposed 
and  banished  from  his  dominions,  and  his  uncle 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  placed  on  the 
Danish  throne. 

XXXII.  This  prince  conducted  matters  with 
much  more  equity,  prudence,  and  moderation, 
than  his  predecessor  had  done.     He  permitted 


*  See  Jo.  Gramii  Diss  de  Refnrinatione  Daiiije  a 
Christierno  tentata,  in  the  third  voluian  of  Uk'  Scrip- 
tor.  Si)ciet.  Scicntiarum  Mafnieiis,  p.  1— ',10. 

t  See,  for  a  confirmation  of  this  part  of  the  arcusa- 
lion,  a  curious  piece,  coiitaininj;  the  reasons  that  in- 
duced the  states  of  Denmark  to  renounce  their  al- 
le£;iance  to  Christiern.  This  piece  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Ludewig's  compilation,  entitled, 
Keliquise  Manuscriptorum,  in  which  the  states  of 
Denmark  express  their  displeasure  at  the  royal  fa- 
vour shown  to  the  Lutherans,  in  the  following 
terms:  "  liUtheranee  haresis  pullulatores,  contra  jus 
pietatemque,  in  regnum  nostrum  catholicum  intro- 
daiit;  dortorem  Carolostadiiim,  fortissiuium  Lulheri 
athletum.  enutrivii  " 


the  proteatant  doctors  to  preach  publicly  the 
opinions  of  Luther,*  but  did  not  venture  so  far 
as  to  change  the  established  government  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  He  contributed, 
however,  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  refor- 
mation, by  his  successful  attempts  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states  holden  at  Odensee  in  1527;  for  it  was 
here  that  he  procured  the  publication  of  that 
famous  edict,  which  declared  every  subject  of 
Denmark  free,  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  or  to  embrace  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther. t  Encouraged  by  this  resolu- 
tion, the  protestant  divines  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  their  ministry  with  such  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, tiiat  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  Danes  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  auspicious  beams  of  sacred 
liberty,  and  abandoned  gradually  both  the  doc- 
trines and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
J5ut  the  honour  of  finishing  this  glorious  work, 
of  destroying  entirely  the  reign  of  superstition, 
and  breaking  asunder  the  bonds  of  papal  ty- 
ranny, was  reserved  for  Christiern  III.,  a 
prince  equally  distinguished  by  his  piety  and 
prudence.  He  began  by  suppressing  the  des- 
potic authority  of  the  bishops,  and  by  restoring 
to  their  lawful  owners  a  great  part  of  the 
wealth  and  possessions  which  the  church  had 
acquired  by  the  artful  stratagems  of  the  crafty 
and  designing  clergy.  Tliis  step  was  followed 
by  a  wise  and  well-judged  settlement  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  according  to  a  plan  laid 
down  by  Bugenhagius,  whom  the  king  had  in- 
vited from  Wittenberg  to  perforin  that  arduous 
task,  for  which  his  eminent  piety,  learning, 
and  moderation,  rendered  him  peculiarly  pro- 
per. The  assembly  of  the  states  at  Odensee,  in 
1539,  gave  a  solemn  sanction  to  all  these  trans- 
actions; and  thus  the  work  of  the  reformation 
was  brought  to  perfection  in  Denmark. J 

XXXIII.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that, 
in  the  history  of  the  reformation  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  reformation  of  religious  opinions, 
and  that  of  the  episcopal  order;  for,  though 
these  two  things  may  appear  to  be  closely  con- 
nected, yet,  in  reality,  they  are  so  far  distinct, 
that  one  might  have  been  completely  trans- 
acted without  the  other.  A  reform  of  doc- 
trine might  have  been  effected,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  sup- 
pressing their  order;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opulence  and  power  of  the  bishops  might 

*    St^e  Ji).   Molleri  fimbria   Literata,   torn.  ii.  p. 

881). — Christ.  Ulivarii  Vita  Pauli  EliiB,  p.  108 Erici 

Pontoppidani  Aanales  Ecclcsije  Dauics,  torn.  iii.  p. 
139. 

ilj'  t  It  was  farther  provided  by  this  edict,  that 
no  per.soii  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligion; that  a  royal  protecticm  should  ba  granted  to 
the  Lutherans  to  defend  them  from  the  insults  and 
inali^aity  of  their  enimiies;  and  that  ecclesiastics,  of 
whatever  rank  or  order,  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  tlie  married  state,  and  to  fix  their  residence 
wherever  they  thought  proper,  without  any  regard 
to  monasteries,  or  other  religious  societies. 

X  See  a  German  work  of  the  learned  Eric  Pontop- 
pidan,  entitled,  A  Compendious  View  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  Denmark;  as  also  the  An- 
nales  Ecclcsi*  Danicae,  of  the  same  author,  torn 
ii.  iii.— See  also  the  work  of  Henry  Muhl,  de  Re- 
format. Religionis  in  vicinis  Danise  Regionibus  et 
potissimum  in  Cimbria,  in  eju.i  Dissertationibus 
Historiro-Thcologiris. 
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have  been  reduced  within  proper  bounds, 
without  introducing  any  change  into  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  that  had  been  so  long  esta- 
bhshed,  and  which  was  generally  received.* 
In  the  measures  taken  in  these  northern  king- 
doms, for  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  doctrine 
and  a  superstitious  discipline,  there  was  no- 
thing that  deserved  the  smallest  censure: 
neither  fraud  nor  violence  were  employed  for 
this  purpose;  on  the  contrary,  all  things  were 
conducted  with  wisdom  and  moderation,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dictates  of  equity  and 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  same  judgment 
cannot  easily  be  pronounced  with  respect  to 
the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  reformation 
of  the  clergy,  and  more  especially  of  the  epis- 
copal order.  For  here,  certainly,  violence 
was  used,  and  the  bishops  were  deprived  of 
their  honours,  privileges,  and  possessions, 
without  their  consent;  indeed,  notwithstanding 
the  greatest  struggles  and  the  warmest  oppo- 
sition.! The  truth  is,  that  so  far  as  the  re- 
formation in  Sweden  and  Denmark  regarded 
the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  bishops, 
it  was  rather  a  matter  of  political  expediency 
than  of  religious  obligation;  for  a  change  here 
had  become  so  necessary,  tliat,  had  Luther  and 
his  doctrine  never  appeared  in  the  world,  it 
raust  have  been  nevertheless  attempted  by  a 
wise  legislator;  for  the  bisliops,  by  a  variety 
of  perfidious  stratagems,  had  gotten  into  their 
hands  such  enormous  treasures,  such  ample 
possessions,  so  man}'  castles  and  fortified  towns, 
and  had  assimied  such  an   unlimited  and  de- 


(i(j=-  *  This  observation  is  not  worthy  of  Dr.  Mo- 
sheiin's  sagacity.  Tlie  strong  connexion  between 
superstitious  ignorance  among  the  people,  and  in- 
fluence and  power  in  their  spiritual  rulers,  is  too 
evident  to  stand  in  need  of  any  proof.  A  good  clergy 
will,  or  ought  to  have  an  influence,  in  consequence 
of  a  respectable  olhce,  adorned  with  learning,  piety, 
and  morals;  but  the  power  of  a  licentious  and  des- 
potic clergy  can  be  only  supported  by  the  blind  and 
Buperstitous  credulity  oi'  their  tiock. 

(KJ=-  t  What  does  Dr.  Mosheiin  mean  here?  Did 
ever  an  usurper  give  up  his  unjust  possessions  with- 
out reluctance?  Does  rapine  constitute  a  right, 
when  it  is  maintained  by  force?  Is  it  unlawful  to 
use  violence  against  extortioners?  Tlie  question 
here  is,  whether  the  bishops  deserved  the  severe 
treatment  they  received  from  Christierh  III.;  and 
our  author  seems  to  answer  this  question  in  the  af- 
firmative, and  to  declare  this  treatment  both  just 
and  necessary,  in  the  following  part  of  this  section. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  bishops  were  treateJ  with  great 
severity,  deposed  from  their  sees,  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  their  resistance;  all  the  church  lands,  towns, 
and  fortresses,  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the 
temporal  power  of  the  clergy  abolished.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  Luther  himself  looked  upon  these  mea- 
sures as  violent  and  excessive,  and  even  wrote  a 
letter  to  Christiern,  exhorting  him  to  use  the  clergy 
with  more  lenity.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  decide 
with  moderation  on  this  subject,  and  to  grant,  that, 
if  the  insolence  and  licentiousnessof  the  clergy  were 
enormous,  the  resentment  of  the  Danish  monarch 
may  have  been  excessive.  Nor  indeed  was  his  poli- 
tical prudence  here  so  great  as  Dr.  Mosheim  seems 
to  represent  it;  for  the  equipoise  of  government  was 
hurt,  by  a  total  suppression  of  the  power  of  the 
bishops.  The  nobility  acquired  by  this  a  prodigious  de- 
gree of  influence,  and  the  crown  lost  an  order,  which, 
under  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  its  prerogative.  But 
disquisitions  of  this  nature  are  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose. It  is  only  proper  to  observe,  that,  in  the  room 
of  the  bi.shops,  Christiern  created  an  order  of  men, 
with  the  denomination  o(  Supcrintcndants.  who  per- 
formed the  spiritual  part  of  the  episcopal  ofiice  with- 
out the  least  shadow  of  temporal  authority. 


spotic  authority,  that  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  law  to  the  sovereign  himself,  to 
rule  the  nation  as  they  thought  proper,  and, 
in  effect,  they  already  abused  their  power  so 
far  as  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  royal  patrimony,  and  of  the 
public  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  Such,  there- 
fore, was  the  critical  state  of  these  northern 
kingdoms,  in  the  time  of  Luther,  that  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary,  either  to  degrade 
the  bishops  from  that  rank  which  they  dis- 
honoured, and  to  deprive  them  of  the  greatest 
part  of  those  possessions  and  prerogatives 
which  they  had  so  unjustly  acquired  and  so 
licentiously  abused,  or  to  see,  tamely,  royalty 
rendered  contemptible  by  its  weakness,  the 
sovereign  deprived  of  the  means  of  protecting 
and  succouring  his  people,  and  the  state  ex- 
posed to  rebellion,  misery,  and  ruin. 

XXXIV.  The  kingdom  of  France  was  not 
inaccessible  to  the  light  of  the  Reformation. 
Margaret  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  to  Francis 
I.,  the  implacable  enemy  and  perpetual  rival  of 
Charles  V.,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  new 
doctrine,  which  delivered  pure  and  genuine 
Christianity  from  a  great  part  of  the  supersti- 
tions under  which  it  had  so  long  lain  disguis- 
ed. The  auspicious  patronage  of  this  illustri- 
ous princess  encouraged  several  pious  and 
learned  men,  whose  religious  sentiments  were 
the  same  with  her's,  to  propagate  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  in  France,  and  even  to 
erect  several  protestant  churches  in  that  king- 
dom. It  is  manifest  from  the  most  authentic 
records,  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1523,  there 
were,  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  that  coun- 
try, multitudes  of  persons,  who  had  conceived 
the  utmost  disgust  to  the  doctrine  and  tyranny 
of  Rome;  and  among  these  were  many  per- 
sons of  rank  and  dignity,  and  even  some  of  the 
episcopal  order.  As  their  numbers  increased 
from  day  to  day,  and  troubles  and  commotions 
were  excited  in  several  places  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
narch and  the  cruelty  of  his  officers  interven- 
ed, to  support  the  doctrine  of  Rome,  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword  and  the  terrors  of  the  gibbet; 
and  on  this  occasion  many  persons,  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  virtue,  were  put  to  death 
with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity.*  Al- 
though this  cruelty,  instead  of  retarding,  ac- 
celerated the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  yet, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis,  the  restorers  of  genuine 
Christianity  were  not  always  equally  success- 
ful and  happy.  Their  situation  was  extreme- 
ly uncertain,  and  it  was  perpetually  changing. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  auspici- 
ous shade  of  royal  protection;  at  others  they 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  persecution,  and 
at  certain  seasons  they  were  forgotten,  which 
oblivion  rendered  their  condition  tolerable. 
Francis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or, 
at  best,  no  fixed  and  consistent  system  of  reli- 
gious principles,  conducted  himself  toward  the 
protestants  in  such  a  manner  as  answered  his 
private  and  personal  views,  or  as  reasons  of 
policy  and  the  public  interest  seemed  to  re- 


*  See  Beza,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformees  de 
France,  tom.  i.— Benoit,  Histoire  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes, 
liv.  i.— Clirist.  Aug.  Salig.  Histor.  August.  Confea- 
sionis,  vol.  ii. 
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•juire.  When  it  became  necessary  to  engage 
in  his  cause  the  German  protestants,  in  order 
to  foment  sedition  and  rebellion  against  his 
mortal  enemy  Charles  V.,  he  treated  the  pro- 
testants in  France  with  the  utmost  equity,  hu- 
manity, and  gentleness;  but,  so  soon  as  he  had 
gained  his  point,  and  iiad  no  more  occasion 
for  their  services,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
appeared  to  them  in  the  aspect  of  an  implaca- 
ble and  persecuting  tyrant.* 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin,  upon 
whose  character,  talents,  and  religious  exploits, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  more  amply  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  began  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  public,  but  more  especially  of 
the  queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  at  Noy- 
on  in  Picardy,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1509,  and 
was  bred  to  the  law,t  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  literature,  then  known, 
his  studies  were  attended  with  the  most  rapid 
and  amazing  success.  Having  acquired  tiie 
knowledge  of  religion,  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  he  began  early  to  perceive 
the  necessity  of  reforming  the  established  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  worship.  His  zeal  exposed 
him  to  various  perils;  and  the  connexions  he 
had  formed  with  the  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
whom  Francis  was  frequently  committing  to 
the  flames,  placed  him  more  than  once  in  im- 
minent danger,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen  of 
Navarre.  To  escape  the  impending  storm,  he 
retired  to  Basil,  where  he  published  his  Chris- 
tian Institutions;  and  prefixed  to  them  that  fa- 
mous dedication  to  Francis,  which  has  attract- 
ed the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  was  designed  to  soften  tlie  unrelenting 
fury  of  that  prince  against  the  protestants.]; 

XXXV.  The  instances  of  an  opposition  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Rome,  in  the 
other  European  states,  were  few  in  number, 
before  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  and  were  too  faint, 
imperfect,  and  ambiguous,  to  make  much  noise 

i3J7-*>The  inconsistency  and  contradiction  that 
were  visible  in  the  conduct  of  Fratjcis  I.  may  be  at- 
tributed to  various  causes.  At  one  time,  we  see 
him  resolved  to  invite  Melancthon  into  France,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  please  his  sister  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had 
strongly  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  protestants. 
At  another  time,  we  behold  him  exercising  the  most 
infernal  cruelty  toward  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  hear  him  making  that  mad  declaration 
that,  "if  ho  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  taint- 
ed with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  he  would  order  it  to 
he  cut  oft";  and  that  he  would  not  spare  even  his  own 
children,  if  they  entertained  sentiments  contrary  to 
those  of  the  catholic  church."  See  Flor.  de  Remond, 
Hist,  de  la  Naissance  ct  du  Progres  de  I'Heresie. 

Ol^tHewas  originally  designed  for  the  church, 
and  had  actually  obtained  a  benefice;  but  tlie  light 
that  broke  in  upon  his  religious  sentiments,  as  well 
as  the  preference  given  by  his  father  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  ecclesias- 
tic vocation,  which  he  afterwards  resumed  in  a  purer 
church. 

Urt"!  This  paragraph  relating  to  Calvin,  is  added 
to  Dr.  Mosheim's  text  by  the  translator,  who  was 
surprised  to  find,  in  a  History  of  the  Reformation, 
such  late  mention  made  of  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  remarkable  instruments;  a  man 
whoie  eitensive  genius,  flowing  eloquence,  immense 
learning,  e.xtranrdinary  penetration,  indefatigable 
industry,  and  fervent  piety,  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  KefofTuers;  all  of  whom  he  surpassed,  at  least, 
in  Iparning  and  parts,  as  he  also  did  the  greater  part 
«r  them  in  obstinacy,  asperity,  and  turbulence. 


in  the  world.  It,  however,  appears  from  the 
most  authentic  testimonies,  that,  even  before 
that  period,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  had  made 
a  considerable,  though  perhaps  a  secret,  pro- 
gress in  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Britain, 
Poland,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  had,  in  all 
these  countries,  many  friends,  of  whom  several 
repaired  to  Wittenberg,  to  improve  their  know- 
ledge and  enlarge  their  views  under  such  an 
eminent  master.  Some  of  these  countries 
openly  broke  asunder  the  chains  of  supersti- 
tion, and  withdrew  themselves,  in  a  public  and 
constitutional  manner,  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  pontiif.  In  others,  a  prodigious 
number  of  families  received  the  ligiit  of  the 
blessed  Reformation;  rejected  the  doctrines 
and  authority  of  Rome;  and  notwithstanding 
the  calamities  and  persecutions  they  have  suf- 
fered on  account  of  their  sentiments,  under  the 
sceptre  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  continue 
still  in  the  profession  of  the  pure  doctiines  of 
Christianity;  while  in  other,  still  more  unhap- 
py, lands,  the  most  barbarous  tortures,  the 
most  infernal  spirit  of  cruelty,  together  with 
penal  laws  adapted  to  strike  terror  into  the 
firmest  minds,  have  extinguished,  almost  to- 
tally, tlie  light  of  religious  truth.  It  is,  in- 
deed, certain,  and  the  Roman  catholics  them- 
selves acknowledge  it  without  hesitation,  that 
the  papal  doctrines,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  had  not  the  force  of  the  secular  arm 
been  employed  to  support  this  tottering  edifice, 
and  fire  and  sword  been  let  loose  upon  those 
who  were  assailing  it  only  with  reason  and 
argument. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  Time 
xchtn  the  Confession  of  ./lugsburg  %u as  present- 
ed to  Charles  V.,  until  the  Commencement  of 
the  War  which  succeeded  the  League  of  Smalr 
cald. 

I.  The  diet  was  opened  at  Augsburg  on  the 
20th  day  of  June,  1530;  and,  as  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  the  affairs  of  religion 
should  be  discussed  before  the  deliberations  re- 
lating to  the  intended  war  with  the  Turks,  the 
protestant  members  of  this  great  assembly  re- 
ceived from  the  emperor  a  tbrnial  permission 
to  present  to  the  diti,  an  account  of  their  reli- 
gious principles  and  tenets.  In  consequence 
of  this,  ChristianBayer,  chancellor  of  Saxony, 
read,  in  the  German  language,  in  presence  of 
the  emperor  and  the  assembled  princes,  the  fa- 
mous confession  which  has  been  since  distin- 
guished by  the  denomination  of  the  Confession 
of  ^iugsburg.  The  princes  heard  it  with  the 
deepest  attention  and  recollection  of  mind;  it 
confirmed  some  in  the  principles  they  had  em- 
braced, surprised  others;  and  many,  who,  be- 
fore this  time,  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Luther,  were  now  not 
only  convinced  of  their  innocence,  but  were, 
moreover,  delighted  with  their  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. The  copies  of  this  confession,  which, 
after  being  read,  were  delivered  to  the  em- 
peror, were  signed  and  subscribed  by  John, 
elector  of  Sa.xony,  by  four  princes  of  the  em- 
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pire,  namely,  George,  marquis  of  Brandenburg; 
Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg;  Philip,  landgrave 
of  Hesse;  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt;  and 
by  the  imperial  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reut- 
lingen;  who  all  thereby  solemnly  declared 
their  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it.* 

II.  The  tenor  and  contents  of  the  confession 
of  Augsburg  are  well  known;  at  least,  by  ail 
who  have  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  ec- 
clesiastical history;  since  that  confession  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  the  protestants 
as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  Tlie  style  that 
reigns  in  it  is  plain,  elegant,  grave,  and  per- 
spicuous, such  as  becomes  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  admirable  pen  of  Melancthon.  The  matter 
was,  undoubtedly,  supplied  by  Luther,  who, 
during  the  diet,  resided  at  Coburg,  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Augsburg;  and  even  the 
form  it  received  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  his 
colleague,  vi^as  authorised  by  his  approbation 
and  advice.  This  confession  contains  twenty- 
eight  chapters,  of  which  the  greatest  partj  are 
employed  in  representing,  with  perspicuity  and 
truth,  the  religious  opinions  of  the  protestants, 
and  the  rest  in  pointing  out  the  errors  and 
abuses  that  occasioned  their  separation  from 
the  church  of  Rome. J 

III.  The  creatures  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
who  were  present  at  this  diet,  employed  John 
Faber,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phine,  together  with  Eckius,  and  another  doc- 
tor named  Cochlseus,  to  draw  up  a  refutation 
of  this  famous  confession.  This  pretended  re- 
futation having  been  read  publicly  in  the  as- 
sembly, the  emperor  required  of  the  protestant 
members  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  their  religious  debates  by  an  un- 
limited submission  to  the  doctrines  and  opinions 
contained  in  this  answer.  But  this  demand 
was  far  from  being  complied  with.  The  pro- 
testants declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 

*  There  is  a  very  voliiniinoiis  history  of  the  diet, 
which  was  published  in  1577,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oiler, 
by  the  laborious  George  Celestine.  The  history  of  tlie 
Confes.«ion  of  Augsburg  was  comiiosed  in  Latin  by 
David  ChytrcEUs,  and  more  recently  in  German,  by 
Ern.  Solom.  Cyprian  and  Christopher  Aug.  Salig. 
The  performance  of  the  latter  is  rather,  indeed,  a 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  general,  than  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  in  particular.  That  of  Cy- 
prian is  more  concise  and  elegant,  and  is  confirmed 
by  original  pieces  which  are  equally  authentic  and 
curious. 

+  Twenty-one  chapters  were  so  employed,  the 
other  seven  contained  a  detail  of  the  errors  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  Romish  church. 

{|g-  I  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that,  while  the 
Lutherans  presented  their  confession  to  the  diet, 
another  excellent  remonstrance  of  the  same  nature 
was  addressed  to  this  august  assembly  by  the  cities 
of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindaw, 
which  had  rejected  the  errors  and  jurisdiction  of 
Rome,  but  did  not  enter  into  the  Lutheran  league, 
because  they  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Zuingle  in 
relation  to  the  eucharist.  The  declaration  of  these 
four  towns  (called  for  that  reason  the  Telrapolitan 
Confession)  was  drawn  up  by  the  excellent  Martin 
Bucer,  and  was  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  rea- 
soning and  eloquence,  not  only  by  the  protestants, 
but  even  by  several  of  the  Roman  catholics;  and 
among  others  by  M.  Du-Pin.  Zuingle  also  sent  to 
this  diet  a  private  confession  of  his  religiousopinions. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  though  Bucer  com- 
posed a  separate  remonstrance,  his  name  appears 
among  the  subscribers  at  Smalcald,  in  1.537.  to  the 
confession  of  .\ugsburg,  and  to  Melancthon's  defence 
of  It. 


were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  reply  of 
their  adversaries,  and  earnestly  desired  a  copy 
of  it,  that  they  might  demonstrate  more  fully 
its  extreme  insufficiency  and  weakness.  This 
reasonable  request  was  refused  by  the  emperor, 
who,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  several 
others,  showed  more  regard  to  the  importunity 
of  the  pope's  legate  and  his  party,  than  to  the 
demands  of  equity,  candour,  and  justice.  He 
even  interposed  his  supreme  authority  to  sus- 
pend any  farther  proceeding  in  this  matter, 
and  solemnly  prohibited  the  publication  of  any 
new  writings  or  declarations  that  might  con- 
tribute to  lengthen  out  these  religious  debates. 
This,  however,  did  not  reduce  the  protestants 
to  silence.  The  divmes  of  that  community, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  diet,  endeavoured 
to  recollect  the  arguments  and  objections  em- 
ployed by  Faber,  and  again  had  recourse  to  the 
pen  of  Melanctlion,  wlio  refuted  them  in  an 
ample  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  a  learned 
piece  that  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  but 
which  that  prince  refused  to  receive.  This 
answer  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Melanc- 
thon, when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Faber's 
reply,  and  was  published  in  1631,  with  the 
other  pieces  that  related  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  the 
title  of  '  A  Defence  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg.' 

IV.  There  were  only  three  ways  left  of  bring- 
ing to  a  conclusion  these  religious  differences, 
which  it  was,  in  reality,  most  difficult  to  re- 
concile. The  first  and  the  most  rational  me- 
thod was  to  grant,  to  those  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
the  liberty  of  following  their  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  a  religious  nature,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  with  a  proviso  that  the 
public  tranquillity  should  not  be  disturbed. 
The  second,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  short- 
est and  most  iniquitous  expedient,  was  to  end 
these  dissensions  by  military  apostles,  who, 
sword  in  hand,  should  force  the  protestants  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  to 
court  the  papal  yoke,  which  they  had  so  mag- 
nanimously thrown  off.  Some  thought  of  a 
middle  way,  which  was  equally  remote  from 
the  difficulties  that  attended  the  two  methods 
now  mentioned,  and  proposed  that  a  reconcili- 
ation should  be  made  upon  fair,  candid,  and 
equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  temper  their  zeal  with  mo- 
deration, to  abate  reciprocally  the  rigour  of 
their  pretensions,  and  to  remit  some  of  their 
respective  claims.  The  first  method,  which 
seemed  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason, 
charity,  and  justice,  was  highly  approved  by 
several  wise  and  good  men,  on  both  sides;  but 
it  was  ill-suited  to  the  arrogant  ambition  of 
the  pontiff,  and  the  superstitious  ignorance  of 
the  times,  which  beheld  with  horror  whatever 
tended  to  introduce  the  sweets  of  religious 
liberty,  or  the  exercise  of  private  judgment. 
The  second  method,  being  violent  and  inhu- 
man, was  more  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sen- 
timents of  the  age,  and  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  despotic  genius  and  sanguinary  zeal  of 
the  court  of  Rome:  but  the  emperor  had  suffi- 
cient prudence  and  equity  to  induce  him  to 
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reject  it;  and  it  appeared  shocking  to  those 
who  were  not  lost  to  all  sentiments  of  justice 
or  moderation.  The  third  expedient  was  there- 
fore most  generally  approved:  it  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  all  who  were  zealous  for  the  in- 
terests and  tranquillity  of  the  empire;  nor  did 
the  pope  seem  to  look  npon  it  either  with 
aversion  or  contempt.  Hence  various  confer- 
ences ensued  between  persons  of  eminence, 
piety,  and  learning,  who  were  chosen  for  that 
purpose  from  both  sides;  and  nothing  was 
omitted  that  might  have  the  least  tendency  to 
calm  the  animosity,  heal  the  divisions,  and 
unite  the  hearts  of  the  contending  parties;* 
but  all  endeavours  proved  fruitless,  since  the 
difference  of  opinion  was  too  considerable  and 
too  important  to  admit  a  reconciliation.  It 
was  in  these  conferences  that  the  spirit  and 
character  of  Melancthon  appeared  in  tiieir  true 
and  genuine  colours;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
votaries  of  Rome  exhausted  their  efforts  to 
gain  over  to  their  party  this  pillar  of  the  Re- 
formation, whose  abilities  and  virtues  added 
such  a  lustre  to  the  proteslant  cause.  This 
humane  and  gentle  spirit  was  apt  to  sink  into 
a  kind  of  yielding  softness  under  the  influence 
of  mild  and  generous  treatment.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, while  his  adversaries  soothed  him 
with  fair  words  and  flattering  promises,  he 
seemed  to  melt  as  they  spoke,  and,  in  some 
measure,  to  comply  with  their  demands;  but, 
when  they  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  make 
use  of  imperious  language  and  menacing  terms, 
then  did  he  appear  in  a  very  different  point  of 
light;  then  a  spirit  of  intrepidity,  ardour,  and 
independence,  animated  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on 
the  threats  of  power,  the  frowns  of  fortune, 
and  the  fear  of  death.  The  truth  is,  that,  in 
this  great  and  good  man,  a  sofl  and  yielding 
temper  was  joined  with  the  most  inviolable 
fidelity,  and  the  most  invincible  attachment  to 
the  truth. 

V.  As  this  method  of  terminating  the  reli- 
gious debates  between  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  votaries  of  Rome,  proved  ineffectual, 
the  latter  had  recourse  to  other  measures, 
which  were  suited  to  the  iniquity  of  the  times, 
though  they  were  disavowed  by  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  These 
measures  were,  the  force  of  the  secular  arm, 
and  the  authority  of  imperial  edicts.  On  the 
19th  day  of  November,  a  severe  decree  was  is- 
sued, by  the  express  order  of  the  emperor,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Hessian  and  Saxon  princes, 


(fC^  *  As  in  the  confession  of  Auffsburg  there 
were  three  sorts  of  articles;  one  sort  orthodox,  and 
adopted  by  both  sides;  another  that  consisted  of  cer- 
tain pro  >ORitions,  which  the  papal  party  considered 
as  ambi^'tous  and  obscure;  and  a  third,  in  wliicli  tlie 
doctrine  if  Luther  was  entirely  opi>osite  to  that  of 
Rome;  this  gave  some  reason  to  hope,  that  by  the 
means  oi  certain  concessions  and  modifications, 
eondncted  mutually  by  a  spirit  of  candour  and  chari- 
ty, matter  t  mipht  at  last  be  accommodated,  f'or  this 
purpose,  select  persons  were  appointed  to  carry  on 
this  sahitary  work,  at  first  seven  from  each  party, 
consisting  of  princes,  lawyers,  and  divines;  which 
number  was  afterwards  reduced  to  three.  As  Lu- 
ther's obstinate,  stubborn,  and  violent  temper,  ren- 
dered him  inifit  for  healing  divisions,  he  was  not 
employed  in  these  r.onferences;  but  he  wascnnstant 
ly  consulted  by  the  Proteslant  party,  and  it  was  with 
a  view  tn  this  that  he  resided  at  Cobure. 
Vol.  II.-3 


who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  protes- 
tant  cause;  and,  in  this  decree,  every  thing 
was  manifestly  calculated  to  deject  the  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  if  we  except  a  faint  and 
dubious  promise  of  engaging  the  pope  to  as- 
semble (in  about  six  months  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  diet)  a  general  council.  The  dig- 
nity and  excellence  of  the  papal  religion  are 
extolled,  beyond  measure,  in  this  partial  de- 
cree; new  degrees  of  severity  and  force  were 
added  to  the  edict  of  Worms;  tlie  changes 
that  had  been  introduced  into  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  proteslant  churclies,  were 
severely  censured;  and  a  s(jleinn  order  was 
addressed  to  the  princes,  slates,  and  cities,  that 
had  thrown  off  tjie  papal  yoke,  to  return  to 
tlieir  duty  and  their  allegiance  to  Rome,  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  indignation  and  ven- 
geance of  the  emperor,  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
tector of  the  church.* 

VI.  No  sooner  were  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  confederate  princes  informed  of  tl)is 
deplorable  issue  of  the  diet,  than  they  assem- 
bled in  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures 
that  were  proper  to  be  taken  on  this  critical 
occasion.  In  1530,  and  the  following  year, 
they  met,  first  at  Smalcald,  afterwards  at 
Frankfort,  and  formed  a  solenni  alliance,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  vigorously  their  re- 
ligion and  liberties  against  the  dangers  and 
encroachments  with  which  they  were  menaced 
by  the  edict  of  Augsburg,  without  attempting, 
liowever,  any  thing  positively  offensive  against 
the  votaries  of  Rome.  Into  this  confederacy 
they  invited  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
and  Denmark,  with  several  other  republics 
and  states,  and  left  no  means  unemployed  that 
might  tend  to  corroborate  and  cement  this 
important  alliance. f     Amidst   these  intrigues 


B3»  *  To  give  the  greater  degree  of  weight  to  this 
edict,  it  was  resolved,  that  no  judge  who  refused  to 
approve  and  subscribe  its  contents,  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  imperial  chamber  of  Spire,  which 
was  the  supreme  court  in  Germany.  The  emperor 
also,  and  the  popish  princes,  engaged  themselves  to 
employ  their  united  forces  in  order  to  maintain  its 
authority,  and  to  promote  its  execution. 

QU"  t  Luther,  who  at  first  seemed  averse  to  this 
confederacy,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  calaniities 
and  troubles  it  might  produce,  at  length  ])erceived  its 
necessity,  and  consented  to  it;  but,  uncharitably,  as 
well  as  imprudently,  refused  to  comprehend  in  it 
the  followers  of  Zuingle  among  the  Swiss,  together 
with  the  German  states  or  cities,  which  had  adopted 
the  sentiments  and  confession  of  Bucer.  And  yet 
we  find  that  the  cities  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg  liad 
embraced  the  Reformation  on  the  principles  of 
Zuingle.  In  the  invitation  addressed  to  Henry  VHI., 
whom  the  associated  princes  were  willing  to  declare 
the  head  and  protector  of  their  league,  the  following 
points  were  expressly  stipulated  among  several 
others:  viz.  That  the  king  should  encourage,  promote, 
and  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  (.'hrist,  as  it  was 
contained  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  and  defend 
the  same  at  the  next  general  council;— that  he  should 
not  agree  to  any  council  summoned  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  but  protest  against  it,  and  neither  submit 
to  its  decrees,  nor  sufler  them  to  be  respected  in  his 
dominions; — that  ho  should  never  allow  the  pontiff 
to  liave  any  pre-eminence  or  jurisdiction  in  his  do- 
minions;— that  he  should  advance  100.000  crowns  for 
the  use  of  the  confederacy,  and  double  that  sum  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  necessary;  all  which  articles 
the  confederate  princes  were  obliged  equally  to  ob- 
serve on  their  parts.  To  the.se  demands  the  kin){ 
answered,  immediately,  in  a  manner  that  was  not 
satisfactory.  He  declared,  that  he  would  maintain 
and  promote  llie  true  doctrine  of  Christ;  hut.  at  the 
same  time  as  the  true  ground  of  that  doctrine  lay 
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and  preparations,  which  portended  an  ap- 
proaching rupture,  the  electors  of  Mentz  and 
of  the  Palatinate  offered  their  mediation,  and 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  contending 
princes.  With  respect  to  the  emperor,  various 
reasons  united  to  turn  his  views  towards  peace. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  he  stood  in  need  of  suc- 
cours against  the  Turks,  which  the  protestant 
princes  refused  to  grant  while  the  edicts  of 
Worms  and  Augsbuig  remained  in  force;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  election  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  been  concluded  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  at  the  diet  of  Cologne  in  1631,  was  con- 
tested by  the  same  princes  as  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire. 

Vn.  In  this  troubled  state  of  affairs,  many 
projects  of  reconciliation  were  proposed;  and, 
after  various  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Nuremberg,  in  1532,  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  protestant  princes, 
on  the  following  conditions:  that  the  latter 
should  furnish  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  acknowledge  Fer- 
dinand as  lawful  king  of  the  Romans;  and  that 
the  emperor  should  annul  the  edicts  of  Worms 
and  Aagsburg,  and  allow  the  Lutherans  the 
free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  their  religious 
doctrine  and  discipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith 
should  be  fixed,  either  in  the  free  general 
council  that  was  to  be  assembled  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the  empire.  The 
apprehension  of  an  approaching  rupture  was 
scarcely  removed  by  this  agreement,  when 
Jolm,  elector  of  Saxony,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  John  Frederic,  a  prince  of 
invincible  fortitude  and  magnanimity,  whose 
reign,  however,  was  little  better  than  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  disappointments  and  calamities. 

VIII.  The  religious  truce,  concluded  at  Nu- 
remberg, inspired  with  new  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion all  the  friends  of  the  reformation.  It  gave 
strength  to  the  feeble,  and  perseverance  to  the 
bold.  Encouraged  by  it,  those  who  had  been 
hitherto  only  secret  enemies  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  now  spurned  his  yoke  publicly,  and 
refused  to  submit  to  his  imperious  jurisdiction. 
This  appears  from  the  various  cities  and  pro- 
vinces in  Germany,  which,  about  this  time, 
boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  the  religious 
standard  of  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  as  all 
hopes  of  terminating  the  religious  debates  that 
divided  Europe  were  founded  in  the  meeting 


only  in  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept,  at 
any  one's  hand,  what  should  be  hisfailh,  or  that  ofhis 
kingdoms,  and  therefore  desired  they  would  send 
over  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to 
promote  a  religious  union  between  him  and  the  con- 
federates. He  moreover  declared  himself  of  their 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general 
council,  and  promised  to  join  with  them,  in  all  such 
councils,  for  the  defence  of  the  true  doctrine;  but 
thought  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  re- 
ligion, being  a  matter  of  indifference,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  each  sovereign  for  his  own  do- 
minions. After  this,  he  gave  them  a  second  answer 
more  full  and  satisfactory;  but,  upon  the  fall  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  this  negotiation  proved  abortive.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  king  grew  cold,  whe<i  he  perceived 
that  the  confederates  could  no  longer  be  of  service 
to  him  in  supporting  the  validity  of  his  marriage; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  German  princes  were  sensible 
thai  they  could  never  succeed  with  Henry,  unless 
they  would  allow  him  an  absolute  dictatorship  in 
matters  of  religion. 


of  a  general  and  independent  council,  so  so- 
lemnly promised,  Charles  renewed  his  earnest 
request  to  Clement;  that  he  would  hasten  an 
event  that  was  expected  and  desired  with  so 
much  impatience.  The  pontiff,  whom  the  his- 
tory of  past  councils  filled  with  the  most  un- 
easy and  discouraging  apprehensions,  endea- 
voured to  retard  what  he  could  not,  with  any 
decency,  absolutely  refuse.*  He  formed  itmu- 
merable  pretexts  to  put  off  the  evil  day;  and 
his  whole  conduct  evidently  showed,  that  he 
was  more  desirous  of  having  these  religious 
differences  decided  by  the  force  of  arms,  than 
by  the  power  of  argument.  He  indeed,  in 
1533,  made  a  proposal  by  his  legate,  to  assem- 
ble a  council  at  Mantua,  Placentia,  or  Bolog- 
na; but  the  protestants  refused  their  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  an  Italian  council,  and  in- 
sisted, that  a  controversy,  which  had  its  rise  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  should  be  decided  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  pope,  by  his 
usual  artifices,  eluded  his  own  promise,  disap- 
pointed their  expectations,  and  was  cut  off  by 
death,  in  1534,  in  the  midst  ofhis  stratagems.] 
IX.  His  successor  Paul  III.  seemed  to  show 
less  reluctance  to  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council,  and  even  appeared  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  emperor  in  that  respect. 
Accordingly,  in  1535,  he  expressed  his  inchna- 
tion  to  convoke  one  at  Mantua;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  actually  sent  circular  letters 
for  that  purpose  through  all  the  kingdoms  and 
states  under  his  jurisdiction.  |  The  protestants, 
on  the  other  hand,  fully  persuaded,  that,  in 
such  a  council, §  all  things  would  be  carried  by 
the  votaries  of  Rome,  and  nothing  concluded 
but  what  might  be  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
and  ambition  of  tlie  pontiff,  assembled  at 
Smalcald  in  153 7;  and  there  they  protested 
solemnly  against  such  a  partial  and  corrupt 
council  as  that  which  was  convoked  by  Paiil, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  had  a  new  summary  of 
their  doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to 
present  it  to  the  assembled  bishops,  if  it  should 
be  required  of  them.  This  summary,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  ,drticles  of 
Smalcald,  is  generally  joined  with  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  church. 


(!ij-  *  Beside  the  fear  of  seeing  his  authority  di- 
miuishid  by  a  general  council,  another  reason  en- 
gaged Clement  to  avoid  an  assembly  of  that  nature; 
for,  being  conscious  of  the  illegitimacy  ofhis  birth, 
as  Father  Paul  observes,  he  had  ground  to  fear  that 
the  Cidoniias,  or  his  other  enemies,  might  plead  this 
circumstance  before  the  council,  as  a  reason  for  his 
exclusion  from  the  pontificate,  since  it  might  be  well 
questioned  whether  a  bastard  could  be  a  pope,  though 
it  is  known,  from  many  instances,  that  a  profiigate 
may. 

t  See  an  ample  account  of  every  thing  relative  to 
this  council  in  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  book  i. 

00=-  t  This  council  was  summoned  by  Paul  III.  to 
assemble  at  Mantua,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1537,  but 
several  obstacles  prevented  its  meeting.  Frederic, 
duke  of  Mantua,  was  not  much  inclined  to  receive 
at  once  so  many  guests,  some  of  whom  might  bts 
very  turbulent,  into  the  place  of  his  residence. 

(((P»  §  That  is,  in  a  council  assembled  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  alone,  and  that  also  in  Italy; 
two  circumstances  that  must  have  greatly  contribut- 
ed to  give  Paul  an  undue  influence  in  that  assem- 
bly. The  protestants  maintained,  that  the  emperor 
and  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Europe  had  a  right 
to  be  autkoritatwelij  concerned  in  calling  a  general 
council;  so  much  the  more,  as  the  pontiff  was  evi- 
dcntly  one  of  the  parties  in  the  presesl  debate. 
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X.  During  these  transactions,  two  remarka- 
ble events  happened,  of  which  the  one  was 
most  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion  in 
general,  to  that  of  the  Reformation  in  particu- 
lar, and  produced,  in  Germany,  civil  tumults 
and  commotions  of  the  most  horrid  kind;  while 
the  other  was  more  salutary  in  its  consequen- 
ces and  effects,  and  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  papal  authority  and  dominion.  The  for- 
mer event  was  a  new  sedition,  excited  by  a  fa- 
natical and  outrageous  Mob  of  the  Anabaptists; 
and  the  latter,  the  rupture  betwepn  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion and  spiritual  supremacy  were  publicly  re- 
nounced by  that  rough  and  resolute  monarch. 

In  1533,  there  came  to  Munster,  a  city  in 
Westphalia,  a  certain  number  of  Anabaptists, 
who  surpassed  the  rest  of  that  fanatical  tribe 
in  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings,  the 
phrensy  of  liieir  aisordered  brains,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  their  pretensions  and  projects.  They 
gave  themselves  out  for  tlie  messengers  of  Hea- 
ven, invested  with  a  divine  connnission  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  government,  a  holy 
and  spiritual  empire,  and  to  destroy  and  over- 
turn all  temporal  rule  ana  autiiority,  all  hu- 
man and  political  institutions.  Having  turned 
all  things  into  confusion  and  uproar  at  Wun- 
ster  by  this  seditious  and  extravagant  declara- 
tion, they  began  to  erect  a  new  republic,*  con- 
formable to  their  absurd  and  chimerical  no- 
tions of  religion,  and  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  to  John  Bockholt,  a  tailor  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  native  of  Leyden.  Tlieir  reign, 
however,  was  of  a  sliort  duration;  for,  in  16:36, 
the  city  was  beseiged,  and  taken  by  tiie  bishop 
of  Munster,  assisted  by  otlicr  German  princes; 
this  fanatical  king  and  his  wrong-headed  asso- 
ciates were  put  to  death  in  the  most  terrible 
and  ignominious  manner,  and  the  new  hierar- 
chy destroyed  willi  its  furious  and  extravagant 
founders.  This  outrageous  conduct  of  a  hand- 
ful of  Anabaptists  drew  upon  the  whole  body 
heavy  marks  of  displeasure  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  European  princes.  The  severest 
laws  were  enacted  against  tliem  for  the  second 
time,  in  consequence  of  v/hich  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  were  involved  in  the  same  ter- 
rible fate,  and  prodigious  numbers  were  devot- 
ed to  deatii  in  the  most  dreadful  forms. f 

XI.  The  pillars  of  papal  despotism  were  at 
this  time  shaken  in  England,  by  an  event, 
which,  at  first,  did  not  seem  to  promise  such 
important  consequences.  Henry  Vlll.,  a  prince 
who,  in  vices  and  in  abilities,  was  surpassed  by 
none  who  swayed  the  sceptre  in  this  age,  and 

.  who,  in  the  beginning  of  these  religious  trou- 
bles, had  opposed  the  doctrine  and  views  of 
Luther  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  was  the 
principal    agent    in    this    great    revolution.^ 


*  This  fanatical  eslablislmient  they  ilistiiiguished 
by  the  title  of  the  JVcmj  Jerusalem. 

t  Hermatini  Hamelinanni  Historia  Eccles.  renati 
Evangelii  per  inferiorem  Saxoniam  et  We.stphal. 
part  ii. — De  Priiitz,  Specijiien  Hisloriae  Aiiabapt.  c. 
X-  xi.  xii. 

3(^  Thia  sect  was,  in  process  of  lime,  considera- 
bly reformed  by  the  ministry  of  two  Friselanders, 
ITbbo  and  Mennon,  who  purified  it  from  the  enthu- 
siastic, seditious,  and  atrocious  principles  of  its  first 
founders,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  this  his- 
tory. 

(h7»  t  .'Vmnng  I  ha  various  porirails  that  have  been 


Bound  in  the  chains  of  matrimonj'  to  Catha- 
rine of  Arragon,  aunt  to  Charles  V.,  but  at 
the  same  time  captivated  by  the  charms  of  an 
illustrious  virgin,  whose  name  was  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  he  ardently  desired  to  be  divorced  from 
the  former,  that  he  might  render  lawful  his 
passion  for  tiie  latter.*  For  this  purpose,  he 
addressed  himself  to  Clement  VII.  in  order  to 
obtain  a  dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine, alleging,  that  a  principle  of  religion 
restrained  him  from  enjoying  any  longer  the 
sweets  of  connubial  love  with  tliat  princess,  as 
she  had  been  previously  married  to  his  elder 
brother  Arthur,  and  as  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
divine  law  to  contract  wedlock  with  a  brother's 
widow.  The  pope  was  greatly  perplexed  upon 
this  occasion,  by  the  apprehension  of  incurring 
the  indignation  of  the  emperor,  if  his  decision 
should  be  flivourable  to  Henry;  and  therefore 
he  contrived  various  pretexts  to  evade  a  posi- 
tive answer,  and  exiiausted  all  his  policy  and 
artifice  to  cajole  and  deceive  the  English  mo- 
narcli.  Tired  with  the  pretexts,  apologies, 
vain  promises,  and  tardy  proceedings  of  the 
pontiff,  Henry  iiad  recourse,  for  tiie  accom- 
plishment of  his  purposes,  to  an  expedient 
whicli  was  suggested  by  the  famous  Thomas 
Cranmer,  wiio  was  a  secret  friend  to  Luther 
and  his  cause,  and  who  was  afterwards  raised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  This  expedient  was, 
to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned 
European  universities  concerning  the  subject  of 
his  scruples.  The  result  of  this  measure  was 
favourable  to  his  views.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  universities  declared  the  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  unlawful.  Catiiarine  was  con- 
sequently divorced;  Anne  was  conducted  by  a 
formal  marriage  into  the  royal  bed,  notwith- 
standing tiie  remonstrances  of  Clement;  and 
the  English  nation  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  by  Henry's  renouncing  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  supremacy  of  its  imperious  pontiff. 
Soon  after  this,  the  king  was  declared  by  the 


given  by  historians  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  is  not  one 
that  equals  the  masterly  one  drawn  by  Mr.  Hume. 
This  great  painter,  whose  colouring,  in  other  sub- 
jects, is  sometimes  more  artful  than  accurate,  has 
caught  from  nature  the  striking  lines  of  Henry's  mot- 
ley character,  and  thrown  them  into  a  composition, 
in  which  they  appear  with  the  greatest  truth,  set  out 
with  all  the  powers  of  expression. 

(Jy=  *  From  Dr.  Mosheiin's  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  an  uninformed  reader  might  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  the  charms  of  Anne  Koleyn  were  the 
only  motive  that  engaged  Henry  to  dissolve  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine.  But  this  representation  of 
the  matter  is  not  accurate.  The  king  had  entertain- 
ed scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  that  mar- 
riage, before  his  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
and  unfortunate  Anne.  Conversant  in  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  Levitical  law  as  of  moral  and  perma- 
nent obligation,  and  attentive  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  bishops,  who  declared  his  marriage  unlawful, 
he  was  filled  with  anxious  doubts,  which  had  made 
him  break  off  all  conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen, 
before  his  atiections  had  been  engaged  by  any  other. 
This  appears  by  cardinal  Wolsey's  proposing  a  mar- 
riage between  his  majesty  and  the  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  which  that  pliant  courtier  would  never  have  done, 
had  he  known  that  the  king's  affections  were  other- 
wise engaged.  After  all,  it  is  very  possible,  that  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  Catharine,  together  with  the 
blooming  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  tended  much  to 
animate  Henry's  remorse,  and  to  render  his  con- 
science more  scrupulous.  See  Burnet's  History  of 
the  Keformalion,  and  Hume's  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 
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parliament  and  people  supreme  head,  on  earth, 
of  the  church  of  England;  the  monasteries 
were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues  applied  to 
other  purposes;  and  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  pope  were  abrogated  and  entirely  over- 
turned.* 

XII.  It  is  however  carefully  to  be  observed 
liere,  that  Henry's  subversion  of  the  papal  au- 
tliority  in  England  was  not  productive  of  much 
benefit,  either  to  the  friends  or  to  the  cause  of 
tiie  reformation;  for  the  same  monarch,  who 
had  so  resolutely  witlidrawn  himself  from  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  yet  superstitiously  retained 
the  greatest  part  of  its  errors,  with  its  imperi- 
ous and  persecuting  spirit.  He  still  adhered 
to  several  of  the  most  monstrous  doctrines  of 
popery,  and  frequently  presented  the  terrors  of 
death' to  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their 
religious  sentiments.  Besides,  he  considered 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  English  Church,  as  if 
it  transferred  to  him  the  enormous  power 
which  had  been  claimed,  and  indeed  usurped, 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  interpretation  of  his  title,  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  master  of  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  his  subjects,  and  as  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe modes  of  faith  according  to  his  fancy. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  during  the  life 
and  reign  of  this  prince,  the  face  of  religion 
was  constantly  changing,  and  thus  resembled 
the  capricious  and  unsteady  character  of  its 
new  chief.  The  prudence,  learning,  and  acti- 
vity of  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  king,  and  the  friend  of  the  Re- 
formation, counteracted,  however,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  humour  and  vehemence  of  this  in- 
constant and  turbulent  Inonarch.  The  pious 
productions  and  wise  counsels  of  that  venera- 
ble prelate  diminished  daily  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  superstitions,  dispelled  by  degrees 
the  mists  of  ignorance  that  blinded  the  people 
in  favour  of  popery,  and  considerably  increas- 
ed the  number  of  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  Reformation.! 

XIII.  After  the  meeting  of  the  council  of 
Mantua  was  prevented,  various  measures  were 
taken,  and  many  schemes  proposed,  by  the 
emperor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protestant 
princes  on  the  other,  for  the  restoration  of  con- 
cord and  union,  both  civil  and  religious.  But 
these  measures  and  projects  were  unattended 
with  any  solid  or  salutary  fruit,  and  were  ge- 
nerally disconcerted  by  the  intrigues  and  arti- 
fice of  the  court  of  Rome,  whose  legates  and 
creatures  were  always  lying  in  wait  to  blow 
the  flame  of  discord  in  all  those  councils  which 
seemed  unfavourable  to  the  ambition  of  its 
pontiffs.  In  1541,  the  emperor,  regardless  of 
the  pope's  authority,  appointed  a  conference  at 
Worms,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  between 
persons  of  piety  and  learning  chosen  from 
each  party.     It  was  here  that  Melancthon  and 


*  Beside  the  full  and  accurate  account  of  this  and 
other  innportant  events,  that  may  be  found  in  bishop 
Burnet's  excellent  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  En^latid,  the  curious  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  records  of  this  memorable  revo- 
lution in  Wilkins'  Concil.  Magnae  Britanniie  et  Hi- 
bfrnicP,  torn.  iii. — Raynal's  Anecdotes  Historiqnes, 
Politiques,  et  Militaires,  torn,  i.— Gen.  Dictionary  at 
the  article  Boleyn. 

I  Beside  Burnet's  Hiftnry  of  the  Reformation,  see 
Neor»  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol,  i. 


Eckius  disputed  for  three  days.*  This  confer- 
ence was,  for  certain  reasons,  removed  to  the 
diet  holden  at  Ratisbon  in  the  same  year,  in 
which  the  principal  subject  of  deliberation  wa3 
a  memorial,  presented  by  a  person  unknown, 
containing  a  project  of  peace,  with  the  terms 
of  accommodation  that  were  proper  to  termi- 
nate these  religious  differences.!  This  confer- 
ence, however,  produced  no  other  effect,  than 
a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  parties 
to  refer  the  decision  of  their  pretensions  and 
debates  to  a  general  council;  or,  if  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  council  should  be  prevented  by 
any  unforeseen  obstacles,  to  the  next  German 
diet. 

XIV.  This  resolution  was  rendered  ineffec- 
tual by  tlie  period  of  perplexity  and  trouble 
that  succeeded  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  by  va- 
rious incidents  that  widened  the  breach,  and 
delayed  tlie  deliberations  which  were  designed 
to  heal  it.  It  is  true,  the  pontiff  ordered  his 
legate  to  declare  in  the  diet,  which  was  assem- 
bled at  Spire  in  1542,  that  he  would,  according 
to  the  promise  he  had  already  made,  assemble 
a  general  council,  and  that  Trent  should  be 
the  place  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  no  ob- 
jection to  that  city.  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  princes  who  adhered  to  the 
papal  cause,  gave  their  consent  to  this  propo- 
sal; while  the  protestant  members  of  the  diet 
objected  both  to  a  council  summoned  by  the 
papal  authority  alone,  and  also  to  the  place 
appointed  for  its  meeting,  and  demanded  a 
free  and  lawful  council,  which  should  not  be 
influenced  by  the  dictates,  or  awed  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  pontiff.  This  protestation  produc- 
ed no  effect;  Paul  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and 
issued  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation 
of  the  council,!  with  the  approbation  of  the 


*  See  Jo.  And.  Roederi  Libellus  de  CoUoquio 
Wormutiensi.  Norimb.  1744. 

t  See  Jo.  Erdmanni  Bieckii  Triplex  Interim,  cap.  i. 

(i(p-  X  It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  having 
summoned  successively  a  council  at  Mantua,  Vicen- 
za,  and  Venice,  without  any  effect,  (for  the  council 
did  not  meet,)  this  pontili"  thought  it  necessary  to 
show  the  protest.ints  that  he  was  not  averse  to  eve- 
ry kind  of  reformation;  and  therefore  appointed  four 
cardinals  and  five  other  persons  eminent  for  their 
learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
the  church  in  general,  ami  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
particular,  well  knowing,  by  the  spirit  which  reigned 
in  the  conclave,  that  the  project  would  come  to  no- 
thing. A  plan,  however,  was  drawn  up  by  the  per- 
sons appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  reformation 
proposed  in  this  plan  was  indeed  extremely  superfi- 
cial and  partial;  yet  it  contained  some  particulars, 
which  scarcely  could  have  been  expected  from  the 
pens  of  those  who  composed  it.  They  complain- 
ed, for  instance,  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
bishops,  and  proposed  that  none  should  receive  or- 
ders but  learned  and  pious  men;  and  that,  therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  proper  masters  to  instruct 
the  youth.  They  condemned  translations  from  one 
benefice  to  another,  grants  of  reservation,  non-resi- 
dence, and  pluralities.  They  proposed  that  some 
convents  should  be  abolished;  that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  should  be  restrained  and  liinitt:d;  that  the  col- 
loquies of  Erasmus  should  be  suppressed;  that  no 
ecclesiastic  should  enjoy  a  benefice  out  of  his  own 
country;  that  no  cardinal  should  have  a  bishopric; 
that  the  questors  of  St.  Antony,  and  several  other 
saints,  should  be  abolished;  and  (which  was  the  best 
of  all  their  proposals)  that  the  etilxts  and  personal 
estate  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  given  to  the -poor. 
They  concluded  with  complaining  of  the  prodigious 
number  of  indigent  and  ragged  priests  that  frequent- 
ed St.  Peter's  church;  anil  declared,  that  it  was  a 
great  scandal  to  see  the  prostitiues  lodged  so  majni- 
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emperor;  while  this  prince  endeavoured,  at  the 
diet  of  Worms,  in  1545,  to  persuade  the  pro- 
testauts  to  consent  to  the  meeting  of  this  coun- 
cil at  Trent.  But  they  were  fixed  in  their  re- 
solution, and  the  efforts  of  Charles  were  vain; 
upon  which  the  emperor,  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
approved the  violent  measures  which  were  in- 
cessantly suggested  by  the  court  of  Rome,  de- 
parted from  his  usual  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, and,  lisleninor  to  the  sanguinary  counsels 
of  Paul,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  that  art- 
ful pontiff,  the  design  of  terminating  religious 
debates  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  chief 
protectors  of  the  protestant  cause,  were  no 
sooner  informed  of  this,  than  they  took  the 
proper  measures  to  prevent  themselves  from 
being  surprised  and  overwhelmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and,  accordingly,  raised  an  army  for 
their  defence.  While  this  terrible  storm  was 
rising,  Luther,  whose  aversion  to  all  violence 
in  matters  of  religion  was  well  known,  and 
who  recommended  prayer  and  patience  as  the 
only  arms  worthy  of  those  who  had  the  cause 
of  genuine  Christianity  at  heart,  was  removed 
by  Providence  from  this  scene  of  tumult,  and 
from  the  calamities  that  threatened  his  coun- 
try. He  died  in  peace,  on  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1546,  at  Eisleben,  the  place  of  his 
birth. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  War  of  Smalculd,  to  the  fa- 
mous Pacification,  commonly  called  the  Peace 
of  Religion,  concluded  at  Augsburg. 
I.  Charles  and  the  pontiff  had  determined 
upon  the  ruin  of  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose 
the  council  of  Trent.  The  meeting  of  that  as- 
Bcmbiy  was  to  serve  as  a  signal  for  their  taking 
arms;  and  accordingly,  its  deliberations  were 
scarcely  begun,  in  1546,  when  the  protestants 
perceived  undoubted  marks  of  the  approaching 
storm,  and  of  a  formidable  union  of  their  chief 
adversaries  to  overwhelm  and  crush  them  by 
a  sudden  blow.  Tiiere  had  been,  it  is  true,  a 
new  conference  in  tliis  very  year,  at  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  between  some  eminent  doctors  of 
both  parties,  with  a  view  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  their  religious  differences;  but  it  ap- 
peared sufficiently,  both  from  the  nature  of 
this  dispute,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  car- 
ried on,  and  its  issue  and  result,  that  the  mat- 
ters in  debate  would  sooner  or  later  be  decided 
in  the  field  of  battle.  In  tlie  mean  time,  tiie 
fathers,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
promulgated  their  decrees;  while  the  protestant 
princes  in  the  diet  protested  against  their  au- 
thority, and  were,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 

fici!nlly  at  Rome,  and  ridiiifj  through  the  streets  on 
fine  mules,  while  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics accompanied  them  in  a  most  courteous  and  fa- 
miliar manner.  The  several  articles  of  this  plan  of 
reformation  (which  Luther  and  Sturmius  of  Stras- 
burg  turned  into  ridicule,  and  which  indeed  left  unre- 
dressed the  most  intolerable  grievances  of  which  the 
protestants  complained)  were  published  at  Antwerp 
in  or  about  the  year  1539,  with  the  answer  of  Coch- 
lipus  to  the  objections  of  Sturmius.  They  are  like- 
wise prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
by  Crabre,  and  were  afterwards  published  at  Paris 
in  If.  1-2. 


duct,  proscribed  by  the  emperor,  who  raised  an 
army  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

II.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  led  their  forces  into  Bavaria  against 
the  emperor,  and  cannonaded  his  camp  at  In- 
golstadt  with  great  spirit.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  bring  the  two  armies  to  a  ge- 
neral action;  but  several  circumstances  pre- 
vented a  battle,  which  was  expected  by  most 
of  the  confederates,  and,  probably,  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  their  cause.  Among 
these  we  may  reckon,  principally,  the  perfidy  of 
Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  who,  seduced  by  the 
promises  of  the  emperor,  and  by  his  own  am- 
bition and  avarice,  invaded  the  electoral  do- 
minions of  his  uncle  John  Frederic,  while  that 
worthy  prince  was  maintaining  against  the 
emperor  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and  liber- 
ty. Add  to  this  the  divisions  that  were  fo- 
mented by  the  dissimulation  of  the  emperor 
among  the  confederate  princes,  the  failure  of 
France  in  furnishing  the  subsidy  that  had  been 
promised  by  its  monarch,  and  some  incidents 
of  less  moment.  All  these  things  so  discou- 
raged the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  that 
their  troops  were  soon  dispersed,  and  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  directed  his  march  homewards. 
But  he  was  pursued  by  the  emperor,  who  made 
several  forced  marches,  with  a  view  of  subdu- 
ing his  enemy,  before  he  should  have  time  to 
recover  his  vigour;  in  which  design  he  was 
assisted  by  the  ill-grounded  security  of  the 
elector,  and,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
think,  by  the  treachery  of  his  officers.  The 
two  armies  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near 
Muhlberg  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1547,  and,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  that  of  the 
elector,  being  inferior  in  number,  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  Philip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  other  chief  of  the  pro- 
testants, was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
son-in-law,  Maurice,  now  declared  elector  of 
Saxony,*  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor,  and  to  implore  his  pardon.  To 
this  he  consented,  relying  on  the  promise  of 
Charles  for  obtaining  forgiveness,  and  being 
restored  to  liberty;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
expectations,  he  wasimjustly  detained  prisoner 
by  a  scandalous  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
convention.  It  is  said,  that  the  emperor  re- 
tracted his  promise,  and  deluded  this  unhappy 
prince  by  tlie  ambiguity  of  two  German  words, 
which  re?emble  each  other;f  but  this  point  of 


(PJ'*  In  the  room  of  John  Frederic,  whom  he  had 
so  basely  betrayed. 

(tg-t  Tliere  is  scarcely  in  history  an  instance  of 
such  mean,  perfidious,  and  despotic  behaviour,  as 
that  of  the  emperor  to  the  landgrave  in  the  case  now 
before  us.  After  having  received  in  public  the  hum- 
ble submissions  of  that  unhappy  prince,  made  upon 
his  knees,  in  the  most  respectful  and  aftecting  terms, 
and  after  having  set  him  at  liberty  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  he  ordered  him  to  be  again  arrested,  without 
alleging  any  reason,  or  even  any  pretext,  and  kept 
him  for  several  years  in  a  close  and  severe  confine- 
ment. When  Maurice  remonstrated  to  the  emperor 
against  this  new  impristmment,  Charles  answered, 
that  he  had  never  pnunised  that  the  landgrave 
should  not  be  imprisoned  anew,  but  only  that  he 
should  be  e.\empted  from  perpetual  imprisonment; 
and,  to  support  this  assertion,  he  produced  the  treaty, 
in  which  his  ministers,  in  order  to  elude  the  true 
meaning  of  the  accommodation,  had  perfidiously 
foisted  in  ewiger  frcfangnia,  which  signifies  a  pnye- 
tiial  prUoii,   instead   of   einigcr   gefangnU,   which 
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history  lias  not  been  hitherto  so  far  cleared  up, 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty  of  the 
confinement  of  this  prince,  and  the  real  causes 
to  which  it  may  be  ascribed.* 

III.  This  revolution  seemed  to  threaten  ruin 
to  the  protestant  cause,  and  to  crown  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pontiff  with  tlie  most  triumphant 
success.  In  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
assembled  soon  after,  with  an  imperial  army 
at  hand  to  promote  union  and  despatch,  the 
emperor  required  of  the  protestants,  that  they 
would  leave  the  decision  of  these  religious  con- 
tests to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  council  that  was  to 
meet  at  Trent.  The  greatest  part  of  the  mem- 
bers consented  to  this  proposal;  and,  among 
others,  Maurice,  the  new  elector  of  Saxony, 
who  owed  both  his  electorate  and  his  domin- 
ions to  the  emperor,  and  who  was  ardently  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  father-in- 
law  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  This  general  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Charles,  did  not,  how- 
ever, produce  the  fruits  that  were  expected 
from  such  a  solemn  and  almost  universal  ap- 
probation of  the  council  of  Trent.  A  plague, 
which  manifested  itself  (or  vi^as  said  to  do  so) 
in  that  city,  induced  the  greatest  part  of  the 
assembled  fathers  to  retire  to  Bologna,  and 
thereby  the  council  was,  in  effect,  dissolved; 
nor  could  all  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances 
of  the  emperor  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re- 
assemble it  without  delay.  Wliile  affairs  were 
in  this  situation,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  a 
council  assembled  was  obscured,  the  emperor 
judged  it  necessary,  during  this  interval,  to  de- 
vise some  method  of  maintaining  peace  in  re- 
ligious matters,  until  tlie  decision,  so  long  ex- 
pected, should  be  finally  obtained.  It  was 
with  this  view  tliat  he  ordered  Julius  Pflugius, 
bishop  of  Naumburg,  Michael  Sidonius,  a 
creature  of  the  pontiff,  and  John  Agricola,  a 
native  of  Eisleben,  to  draw  up  a  formulary, 
which  miglit  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
worship  to  both  parties,  until  a  council  should 
begin  to  act.  As  this  was  only  a  temporary 
appointment,  and  had  not  the  force  of  a  per- 
manent or  perpetual  institution,  the  rule  in 
question  was  called  the  Interim.^ 


means  any  prison.  This  point,  however,  is  contest- 
ed by  some  historians. 

*  See  a  German  wr)rk  entitled,  Benj.  Grosch  Ver- 
theidigung  dcr  Evangelischen  Kirche  gegen  Gottfr. 
Arnold. 

(pj'  t  This  project  of  Charles  was  formed,  partly 
to  vent  his  resentment  against  the  pope,  and  partly 
to  answer  other  purposes  of  a  more  political  kind. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Formula  ad  Interim,  or  tempo- 
rary rule  of  faith  and  worship  here  mentioned,  con- 
tained all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  though  considerably  softened  and  mitigated 
by  the  moderate,  prudent,  and  artful  terms  in  which 
they  were  expressed;  terms  quite  different  from  tho.se 
that  were  employed,  before  and  after  this  period,  by 
the  council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an  affected 
ambiguity  in  many  expressions,  which  rendered 
them^susceptible  of  different  senses,  applicable  to  the 
sentiments  of  both  communions,  and  therefore  dis- 
agreeable to  both.  The  Interim  was  composed  with 
that  fraudulent,  specious,  and  seducing  dexterity, 
which  in  aftertimes  appeared  in  the  deceitful  exposi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  M.  Bossuet,  bishop  of 
Meau\;  and  it  was  almost  equally  rejected  by  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  cini  "as  al- 
lowed, by  this  imperial  creed,  to  the  protestants  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  priests 
and  clerks  were  permitted  by  it  to  enter  into  the 
married  state.    These  grants  were,  however  accom- 


IV.  This  temporary  rule  of  faith  and  discip- 
line, though  it  was  extremely  favourable  to  the 
interests  and  pretensions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
had  yet  the  fate  to  which  schemes  of  reconcili- 
ation are  often  exposed;  it  pleased  neither  par- 
ty, but  was  equally  offensive  to  the  followers 
of  Luther  and  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  It  was, 
however,  promulgated  with  solemnity,  by  the 
emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg;  and  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  without  even  deigning  to  ask 
the  opinions  of  the  assembled  princes  and  states, 
rose  with  an  air  of  authority,  and,  as  if  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  represent  the  whole  diet, 
gave  a  formal  and  public  approbation  to  this 
famous  Interim.*  Thus  were  many  princes  of 
the  empire,  whose  silence,  though  it  proceeded 
from  want  of  courage,  was  interpreted  as  the 
mark  of  a  tacit  consent,  engaged  against  their 
will  to  receive  this  book  as  a  body  of  ecclesias- 
tical law.  The  major  part  of  those,  who  had 
the  resolution  to  dispute  the  authority  of  this 
imperial  creed,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  it  by 
the  force  of  arms;  and  hence  arose  deplorable 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  in- 
volved the  empire  in  the  greatest  calamities. 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  for  some 
time,  had  affected  to  be  neutral,  and  neither 
declared  himself  for  those  who  rejected,  nor 
for  those  who  had  adopted  the  formulary,  as- 
sembled, in  1548,  the  Saxon  nobility  and 
clergy,  with  Melancthon  at  the  head  of  the 
latter,  and,  in  several  conferences  at  Leipsic 
and  other  places,  took  counsel  concerning  what 
was  to  be  done  in  this  critical  atl'air.  The  de- 
liberations, on  this  occasion,  were  long  and  te- 
dious, and  their  result  was  ambiguous;  for  Me- 
lancthon, whose  opinion  was  respected  as  a 
law  by  the  reformed  doctors,  fearing  the  em- 
peror on  the  one  hand,  and  attentive  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  sovereign  on  the  other,  pro- 
nounced a  sort  of  conciliatory  sentence  which, 
he  hoped,  would  be  oli'ensive  to  no  party.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  the 
book  called  Interim  could  not,  by  any  means, 
be  adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation; 
but  he  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  saw 
no  reason,  wliy  this  book  might  not  be  approv- 
ed, adopted,  and  received,  as  an  authoritative 
rule,  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  religion,  or  in  points  which  might 
be   considered    as    accessory   or    indifferent.'^ 


panied  with  the  two  following  conditions:  "  ].  That 
every  one  should  bo  at  liberty  to  use  the  cup,  or  to 
abstain  from  it,  and  to  choose  a  state  of  marriage, 
or  a  state  of  celibacy,  as  he  should  judge  most  tit  or 
convenient;  2.  That  these  grants  should  remain  in 
force  no  longer  than  the  happy  period  when  a  gene- 
ral council  should  terminate  all  religious  differences." 
This  second  condition  tended  to  produce  the  greatest 
disorder  and  confusion  in  case  the  future  council 
should  think  proper  to  enjoin  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
and  declare,  as  it  did  in  effect,  their  marriage  un- 
christian and  unlawful. 

*  See  Jo.  Erdm.  Bieck,  Triplex  Interim.— Luc. 
Osianders  Cent.  XVF.  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
Ixviii.  p.  425. — For  an  account  of  the  authors  and 
editions  of  the  book  called  Interim,  sceDieDanische 
Bihiioth.  part  v.  and  vi. 

ftj=t  By  things  in  different,  Melancthon  understood 
particularly  the  ceremonies  of  the  popish  worship, 
which  superstitious  as  they  were,  that  reformer, 
yielding  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  his  natural 
temper,  treated  with  a  singular  and  excessive  indul- 
gence upon  this  occasion. 
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This  decision,  instead  of  pacifying  matters, 
produced,  on  the  contrary,  new  divisions,  and 
formed,  among  the  followers  of  Luther,  a 
schism  which  placed  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  most  perilous  and  critical  cir- 
cumstances, and  might  have  contributed  either 
to  ruin  it  entirely,  or  to  retard  considerably  its 
progress,  had  the  pope  and  the  emperor  been 
dexterous  enough  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
these  divisions,  and  to  seize  the  favourable  oc- 
casion that  was  presented  to  them,  of  turning 
the  force  of  the  protestants  against  tliemselves. 

V.  Amidst  these  contests  Paul  III.  was 
obliged  to  quit  this  life  in  the  year  1549,  and 
was  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  by  Ju- 
lius III.,  who,  yielding  to  tlie  repeated  and 
importunate  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  con- 
sented to  convoke  a  council  at  Trent.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
again  holden  under  the  formidable  artillery  of 
an  imperial  army,  Ciiarles  laid  this  matter  be- 
fore the  states  and  princes  of  the  empire.  The 
majority  of  the  princes  gave  their  consent  to 
the  convocation  of  this  council,  to  which  also 
the  elector  Maurice  submitted  upon  certain 
conditions.*  The  emperor  then  concluded  the 
diet  in  1551,  desiring  the  assembled  princes 
and  states  to  prepare  all  things  for  the  ap- 
proaching council,  and  promising  that  he  would 
use  his  most  zealous  endeavours  to  promote 
moderation  and  harmony,  impartiality  and  clia- 
rity,  in  the  deliberations  and  transactions  of  that 
assembly.  When  the  diet  broke  up,  the  pro- 
testants took  the  steps  they  judged  most  pru- 
dent to  prepare  themselves  for  what  was  to 
happen.  The  Saxons  employed  the  pen  of 
Melancthon,  and  the  Wirtembergers  that  of 
Brentius,  to  draw  up  confessions  of  their  faith, 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council. 
Beside  the  ambassadors  of  the  duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  several  doctors  of  that  city  repaired 
to  Trent.  The  Saxon  divines,  with  Melanc- 
thon at  their  head,  set  out  also  for  that  place, 
but  proceeded  in  their  journey  no  fartlier  than 
Nuremberg.  They  had  received  secret  orders 
to  stop  there;  for  Maurice  had  no  intention  of 
submitting  to  the  emperor's  views:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  hoped  to  reduce  that  prince  to  a 
compliance  with  his  own  projects.  He  there- 
fore yielded  in  appearance,  that  he  might  carry 
his  point,  and  thus  command  in  reality. 

VI.  The  real  views  of  Charles,  amidst  the 
divisions  and  troubles  in  Germany,  (which  he 
fomented  by  negotiations  that  carried  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  a  reconciling  spirit,)  will  appear 


(j^*  Maurice  (who  was  desirous  of  regaining  the 
csleeni  of  the  protestants  of  Saxony,  which  lie  had 
lost  by  his  iierfidious  behaviour  to  the  latn  elector 
John  Frederic,  his  benefactor  and  friend)  gave  his 
consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  council  of  Trent  on 
the  following  conditions, — 1st.  That  the  points  of 
doctrine,  which  had  been  already  decided  there, 
should  be  examined  and  discussed  anew;  2dly,  That 
this  examination  should  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
protestant  divines,  or  their  deputies;  3dly,  That  the 
Saxon  protestants  should  have  a  liberiy  of  ?)o^in^,  as 
well  as  of  deliberatiiifr,  in  the  council;  and,  4thly, 
That  the  pope  should  not  pretend  to  preside  in  that 
assembly,  either  in  person  or  by  his  legates.  This 
<U!claration  was  read  in  the  diet,  and  the  elector's 
deputies  insisted  uponits  being  registered,  which  the 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  however,  obstinately  refused. 


evidently  to  such  as  consider  attentively  the 
nature  of  the  times,  and  compare  the  transac- 
tions of  this  prince,  one  with  another.  Relying 
on  the  e.xtent  of  his  power,  and  the  success  that 
frequently  accompanied  his  enterprises,  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  tliat  was  highly  impru- 
dent, he  proposed  to  turn  these  religious  com- 
motioiLS  and  dissensions  to  the  confirmation 
and  increase  of  his  dominion  in  Germany,  and, 
by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  to  weaken  their  power, 
and  thereby  the  more  easily  to  encroach  upon 
their  rights  and  privileges.  On  the  other  hand, 
ardently  desirous  of  reducing  within  narrower 
limits  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  tliatthey  might  not  set  bounds 
to  his  ambition,  or  prevent  the  execution  of 
his  aspiring  views,  he  flattered  himself  that 
this  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  ap- 
proaching council.  He  was  confirmed  in  this 
pleasing  hope,  by  reflecting  on  what  had  hap- 
pened ill  tlie  assemblies  of  Constance  and  of 
Basil,  in  which  the  lust  of  papal  ambition  had 
been  opposed  with  spirit,  and  restrained  within 
certain  limits.  He  also  persuaded  himself,  that, 
by  the  dexterity  of  his  agents,  and  the  number 
of  tlic  Spanish  and  German  bishops  devoted  to 
liis  interests,  he  should  be  able  to  influence 
and  direct  the  deliberations  of  the  council  in 
sucli  a  manner,  as  to  make  its  decisions  answer 
his  expectations,  and  contribute  eft'ectually  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  views.  Such  were 
the  specious  dreams  of  ambition  that  filled  the 
imagination  of  this  restless  prince;  but  his 
views  and  projects  were  disconcerted  by  that 
very  individual,  that  supposed  friend,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  the 
violence  and  oppression  which  he  had  exer- 
cised against  the  protestant  princes,  and  of  the 
injury  he  had  done  to  the  protestant  cause. 

VII.  The  most  considerable  princes,  not 
only  of  Germany,  but  even  of  all  Europe,  had, 
for  a  long  time,  addressed  to  tlie  emperor  their 
united  entreaties  for  the  deliverance  of  Pliilip, 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  John  Frederic,  elector 
of  Saxony,  from  their  confinement;  and  Mau- 
rice had  solicited,  with  peculiar  warmth  and 
assiduity,  the  liberty  of  the  former,  who  was 
his  father-in-law.  But  all  these  solicitations 
produced  no  efl^ect.  Perceiving  at  length  that 
he  was  duped  by  the  emperor,  and  also  con- 
vinced that  this  ambitious  monarch  was  form- 
ing insidious  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  tlie  jurisdiction  of  its  princes,  the 
elector  entered,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
expedition,  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France  and  several  of  the  German  princes,  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  tlie  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire.  Encouraged  by  this  respectable 
confederacy,  the  active  Saxon  led  a  powerful 
army  a,gainst  the  emperor  in  1552,  with  such 
astonishing  valour  and  rapidity,  that  he  sur- 
prised Charles  at  Inspruck,  where  he  lay  with 
a  small  force  in  the  utmost  security,  and  with- 
out the  least  apprehension  of  danger.  This 
unforeseen  event  alarmed  and  dejected  the 
emperor  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  peace  on  almost  any  conditions;  and, 
consequently,  he  not  only  concluded,  at  Pa»- 
sau,  the  famous  treaty  of  pacification  with  the 
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protestants,*  but  also  promised  to  assemble, 
within  the  space  of  six  months,  a  diet,  in  which 
all  the  tumults  and  dissensions  that  had  been 
occasioned  by  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  reli- 
gious matters  should  be  entirely  removed. 
Thus  did  the  same  prince,  who  stands  fore- 
most in  the  list  of  those  that  oppressed  the 
protestants,  and  reduced  their  affairs  to  ex- 
tremities, restore  their  expiring  hopes,  support 
and  render  triumphant  their  desperate  cause, 
and  procure  for  them  that  bulwark  of  peace 
and  of  liberty  which  still  remains.  Maurice, 
however,  did  not  live  to  see  this  happy  issue 
of  his  glorious  expedition;  for  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  following  year,  by  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Siverhausen,  while  he  was  fighting 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg.f 

VIII.  The  troubles  of  Germany,  with  seve- 
ral other  incidents,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
assemble  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had 
promised  at  the  pacification  of  Passau,  so  soon 
as  the  period  mentioned  in  the  articles  of  that 
treaty.  This  famous  diet  met,  however,  at 
Augsburg,  in  1555,  was  opened  by  Ferdinand 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated 
those  deplorable  scenes  of  bloodshed,  desola- 
tion, and  discord,  that  had  so  long  afflicted 
both  church  and  state,  by  that  religious  peace 
(as  it  is  commonly  called)  wiiich  secured  to 
the  protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  established  this  inestimaljle  liberty 
upon  the  firmest  foundations;  for,  after  various 
debates,  the  following  memorable  acts  were 
passed,  on  the  25th  of  September;  that  the 
protestants  who  followed  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  should  be  for  the  future  considered 
as  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  fi-om  the  authority  and 
superintendence  of  the  bishops;  that  they  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  them- 
selves, relating  to  their  religious  sentiments, 
discipline,  and  worship;  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and 
to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whose  doc- 

(jj^  *  As  this  treaty  is  deemed  by  the  German 
protestants  the  basis  of  their  religious  liberty,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here  some  of  it?  principal 
articles.  By  the  three  first  articles  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Maurice  and  the  confederates  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  should  lend  their  troops  to  Ferdi 
nand  to  defend  Germany  against  the  Turks,  and 
that  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
By  the  fourth  it  was  agreed  that  the  rule  of  faith, 
called  Interim,  should  be  considered  as  null  and  void; 
that  the  contending  parties  should  enjoy  the  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  religion,  until  a 
diet  should  be  assembled  to  determine  amicably  the 
present  disputes  (which  diet  was  to  meet  in  the  space 
of  six  months;)  and  that  this  religious  liberty  should 
continue  always,  if  it  should  be  found  impossible  to 
come  to  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  worship.  It 
was  also  resolved,  that  all  those  who  had  suffered 
banishment,  or  any  other  calamity,  on  account  of 
their  having  been  concerned  in  the  league  or  war  of 
Smalcald,  should  be  reinstated  in  their  privileges, 
possessions,  and  employments;  that  the  Imperial 
chamber  at  Spire  should  be  open  to  the  protestants 
as  well  as  to  the  catholics;  and  that  there  should  be 
always  a  certain  number  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion 
in  that  high  court. 

OC?-  t  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  after  the 
pacification  of  Passau,  to  which  he  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, continued  the  war  against  the  Roman  catho- 
lics; and  afterwards  committed  such  rav.-igcs  in  the 
empire,  that  a  confederacy  was  formed  against  him. 
at  the  head  of  which  IVIaunce  was  placed. 


trine  and  worship  they  thought  the  purest,  and 
the  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tianity; and  that  all  those  who  should  injure  or 
persecute  any  person  under  religious  pretexts, 
and  on  account  of  opinions  and  belief,  should 
be  declared  and  proceeded  against  as  pubhc 
enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty, 
and  disturbers  of  its  peace.*  The  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  surmounted  before  this  equita- 
ble decision  could  be  procured,  the  tedious  de- 
liberations, the  warm  debates,  the  violent  ani- 
mosities, and  bloody  wars,  that  were  necessary 
to  engage  the  greatest  part  of  the  German 
states  to  consent  to  conditions  so  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the 
sacred  injunctions  of  the  Gospel,  show  us,  in  a 
sliocking  and  glaring  point  of  light,  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  these  miserable 
times,  and  stand  upon  record,  as  one  of  the 
most  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  religious 
reform. 

IX.  During  these  transactions  in  Germany, 
the  friends  of  genuine  Christianity  in  England 
deplored  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition,  and 
the  almost  total  e.xtinction  of  true  religion; 
and,  seeing  before  their  eyes  the  cause  of  pope- 
ry maintained  by  the  terrors  of  bloody  perse- 
cution, and  daily  victims  brought  to  the  stake, 
to  expiate  the  pretended  crime  of  preferring 
the  dictates  of  the  Gospel  to  the  despotic  laws 
of  Rome,  they  deemed  the  Germans  happy,  in 
having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  an  imperious 
and  superstitious  church.  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
personal  vices,  and  whose  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious conduct,  had  greatly  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  was  now  no  more. 
He  died  in  1547,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  son,  Edward  VI.  This  amiable  prince, 
whose  early  youth  was  crowned  with  that 
wisdom,  sagacity,  and  virtue,  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  advanced  years,  gave  new 
spirit  and  vigour  to  the  protestant  cause,  and 
was  its  brightest  ornament,  as  well  as  its  most 
effectual  support.  He  encouraged  learned  and 
pious  men  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, and  addressed  a  particular  invitation  to 
Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  whose  modera- 
tion added  a  lustre  to  their  other  virtues,  that, 
by  the  ministry  and  labours  of  these  eminent 
men,  in  concert  with  those  of  the  friends  of  the 
reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his 
dominions  from  the  vile  fictions  of  popery,  and 
establish  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  place.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  the 
wisest  orders  for  the  restoration  of  true  religion; 
but  his  reign  was  too  short  to  accomplish  fully 
such  a  glorious  purpose.  In  1553,  he  was 
taken  from  his  loving  and  afflicted  subjects, 
whose  sorrow  was  inexpressible,  and  suited  to 
their  loss.  His  sister  Mary,  (the  daughter  of 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had 
been  separated  by  the  famous  divorce,)  a  furi- 
ous bigot  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  prin- 
cess whose  natural  cliaracter,  like  the  spirit  of 
her  religion,  was  despotic  and  cruel,  succeeded 
him  on  the  English  throne,  and  imposed  anew 
the  arbitrary  laws  and  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
Rome  upon  her  reluctant  subjects.    Nor  were 


*  Jo.  Schilteri  Liber  de  Pace  Religiosa. — Christ. 
Lehmanni  Acta  Publica  el  Originalia  de  Pace  Re- 
ligiosa. 
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the  methods  she  employed,  m  the  cause  of  su- 
perstition, better  than  the  cause  itself,  or  tem- 
pered by  any  sentiments  of  equity  or  compas- 
sion. Barbarous  tortures,  and  death  in  the 
most  shocking  forms,  awaited  those  who  op- 
posed her  will,  or  made  the  least  stand  against 
the  restoration  of  popery.  And,  among  many 
other  victims,  tiic  learned  and  pious  Craumer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  instruments  of  the  Re- 
formation in  England,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her 
fury.*  This  odious  scene  of  persecution  was 
happily  concluded,  in  1558,  by  the  death  of 
the  queen,  who  left  no  issue;  and,  as  soon  as 
her  successor,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  ascended  tiie 
throne,  all  things  assumed  a  new  and  a  pleas- 
ing aspect.  This  illustrious  princess,  whose 
sentiments,  counsels,  and  projects,  breathed  a 
spirit  superior  to  the  natural  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  her  sex,  exerted  this  vigorous  and  man- 
ly spirit  in  the  defence  of  oppressed  conscience 
and  expiring  liberty,  broke  anew  the  despotic 
yoke  of  papal  authority  and  superstition,  and 
delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage  of 
Rome,  established  that  form  of  religious  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  government  which 
England  still  enjoys.  This  religious  establish- 
ment differs,  in  some  respects,  from  the  plan 
formed  by  those  whom  Edward  VI.  had  em- 
ployed for  promoting  the  cause  of  tlie  reforma- 
tion, and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and 
discipline  of  former  times,  though  it  is  widely 
dift'erent  from,  and  in  the  most  important 
points  entirely  opposite  to,  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy. 

X.  The  seeds  of  the  reformation  were  very 
early  sown  in  Scotland,  by  several  noblemen 
of  that  nation,  who  had  resided  in  Germany 
during  the  religious  disputes  that  divided  the 
empire.  But  tlie  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
supported  and  seconded  by  inhuman  laws  and 
barbarous  executions,  choked,  for  many  years, 
these  tender  seeds,  and  prevented  their  taking 
root.  The  first  and  most  eminent  opposer  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction  was  John  Knox,t  a  dis- 


*  This  prelate  was  the  less  entitled  to  compassion, 
as,  when  in  power,  he  followed  the  execrable  exam- 
ple of  the  Romanists,  by  committing  to  the  flames, 
against  the  will  of  the  youug  king,  two  supposed 
heretics,  two  unfortunate  foreigners,  whom,  one 
would  think,  every  humane  Briton  would  have 
spared,  and  whose  destruction  nothing  could  justi- 
fy.— Edit. 

(fIJ-  t  It  will  not  be  improper  to  insert  here  the 
character  of  this  famous  Scottish  reformer,  as  it  is 
drawn  by  the  spirited,  accurate,  and  impartial  pen 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  book  vi. 
"Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  (says  that  in- 
comparable writer,)  were  virtues  which  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted,  too, 
with  the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age,  and  excelled 
in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to 
rouse  and  to  inflame.  His  maxims,  however,  were 
often  too  severe,  and  the  imin'tud.'^lly  of  his  temper 
excessive.  Rigid  and  iiiironiiilyiiii;  himself,  iK'slKjucd 
no  indiilgencc  to  the  inliruiiliis  of  dtlicrs.  Ifegard- 
less  of  the  <listinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he 
uttered  his  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehe- 
mence, more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim;  and  this 
often  betrayed  him  into  indecent  and  undutiful  ex- 
pressions with  respect  to  the  queen's  person  and 
conduct.  Those  very  qualities,  however,  which 
now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to 
be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the 
reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him 
«o  face  dangers,  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from 
which  a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have 
Vol.  II.— 6 


ciple  of  Calvin,  whose  eloquence  Wcis  persua- 
sive, and  whose  fortitude  was  invincible.*  This 
resolute  reformer  set  out  from  Geneva  for 
Scotland,  in  1559,  and,  in  a  very  sliort  time, 
inspired  the  people,  by  his  private  exhortations 
and  his  public  discourses,  with  such  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  superstitions  of  Rome,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  abandoned 
them  entirely,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  tlian 
the  total  extirpation  of  popery. f  From  this 
period  to  the  present  times,  tlie  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, and  discipline  that  had  been  establislied 
at  Geneva  by  tlie  ministry  of  Calvin,  have 
been  maintained  in  Scotland  with  invincible 
obstinacy  and  zeal;  and  every  attempt  to  in- 
troduce into  that  kingdom  the  rites  and  go- 
vernment of  the  church  of  England,  has  proved 
impotent  and  unsuccessful. J 


been  apt  to  shrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  study  and  to  business,  as  well  as  by  the  fre- 
quency and  fervour  of  his  public  discourses,  he  had 
worn  out  a  constitution  naturally  strong.  During  a 
lingering  illness,  he  discovered  the  utmost  fortitude, 
and  met  the  approaches  of  death  with  a  magnanimity 
inseparable  from  his  character.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  comforted  himself 
with  those  prospects  of  immortality,  which  not  only 
preserve  good  men  from  desponding,  but  till  them 
with  exultation  in  their  last  moments." 

(tg-  *  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  hia 
funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words,  the 
more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
whom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity; 
"  There  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

t  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. — 
Calderwood's  History  of  Scotland's  Reformation. — 
Georg.  Buchanani  Rerura  Scolicar.  Hist. — Melvil's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

QlJ'  J  The  indignation  of  the  people,  which  had 
been  excited  by  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  was  soon 
transferred  to  their  persons,  and  settled  at  last,  by  a 
transition  not  unusual,  upon  the  offices  they  enjoyed; 
and  thus  the  eftects  of  the  reformation  extended,  not 
only  to  the  doctrine,  but  also  to  the  government  of  the 
popish  church.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 
northern  kingdoms,  its  operations  were  checked  by 
the  power  and  policy  of  their  princes,  and  episcopal 
hierarchy  (which  appears  to  be  the  most  conformable 
to  the  practice  of  the  church,  since  Christianity  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire) 
was  still  continued  in  these  countries,  under  certain 
limitations.  The  ecclesiastical  government  was  in 
a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  civil;  and  the 
dioceses  and  jurisdiction  of  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  corresponded  with  the  division  and  con- 
stitution of  the  empire.  In  Switzerland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  nature  and  spirit  of  a  republican 
policy  gave  fuller  scope  to  the  reformers;  and  thus 
all  pre-eminence  of  order  in  the  church  was  destroyed, 
and  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  estab- 
lished, v^'hich  has  been  since  called  Presbyterian. 
The  situation  of  the  primitive  church  (oppressed  by 
continued  persecutions,  and  obliged  by  its  sufl'eringa 
to  be  contented  with  a  form  of  government  extremely 
simple,  and  with  a  parity  of  rank  for  want  of  ambi- 
tion to  propose,  or  power  to  support,  a  subordina- 
tion) suggested,  without  doubt,  the  idea  of  this  latter 
system;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  allege  this  con- 
sideration as  a  victorious  argument  in  favour  of 
Presbyterianism,  because  a  change  of  circumstances 
will  sometimes  justify  a  change  in  the  methods  and 
plans  of  government.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  church 
of  Geneva,  which  received  the  decisions  of  Calvin 
with  an  amazing  docility,  restored  this  presbyterian 
or  republican  form  of  ecclesiastical  policy;  Knox 
studied,  admired,  and  recommended  it  to  his  country- 
men, and  he  was  seconded  by  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles,  of  whom  some  hated  the  persons,  while 
many  others  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  dignified 
clergy.  But,  in  introducing  this  system,  that  re- 
former did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  altogether 
from  the  ancient  form;  for,  instead  of  bishops,  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  ten  superintendents, 
to  inspect  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  other  clergy, 
and  preside  in  the  inferior  judicatories  of  the  church, 
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XI.  The  cause  of  the  reformation  underwent, 
m  Ireland,  the  same  vicissitudes  and  revolu- 
tions that  had  attended  it  in  England.  When 
Henry  VIII.,  after  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
authority,  was  declared  '  supreme  head,  upon 
earth,  of  the  church  of  England,'  George 
Brown,  a  monk  of  the  Augustine  order,  wiiom 
that  monarch  had  created,  in  1635,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  began  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour 
in  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 
He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocese  from 
superstition  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled 
down  images,  destroyed  relics,  abolished  ab- 
surd and  idolatrous  rites,  and  by  the  influence 
as  well  as  authority  which  he  possessed  in 
Ireland,  caused  the  king's  supremacy  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  that  nation.*  Henry  showed 
Boon  after,  that  this  supremacy  was  not  a  vain 
title;  for  he  banished  the  monks  out  of  that 
kingdom,  confiscated  their  revenues,  and  secu- 
larized or  suppressed  their  convents.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  farther  progress  was 
made  in  the  removal  of  popish  superstitions, 
by  the  zealous  labours  of  archbishop  Brown, 
and  the  auspicious  encouragement  he  granted 
to  all  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
the  reformation.  But  the  death  of  this  excel- 
lent prince,  and  the  accession  of  his  sister  to 
the  throne,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land,! as  it  had  done  in  England. 


without  protending  to  claim  either  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, or  the  revenues  and  dignity  of  the  former 
bishops.  This  proposal  was  drawn  up,  and  presented 
to  a  convention  of  estates  in  1501;  and  what  it  con- 
tained, in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
discipline,  would  have  easily  obtained  the  sanction 
of  that  assembly,  had  not  a  design  to  recover  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  learning,  been  insinu- 
ated in  it.  After  this,  at  certain  periods,  tiie  name 
of  bishop  was  revived,  but  without  the  prerogatives, 
jurisdiction,  or  revenues,  that  were  formerly  appro- 
priated to  that  order.  They  were  made  subject  to 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  and  their  power 
was  gradually  diminished,  until  their  name  and 
order  were  abolislied  at  the  revolution  in  l(i88,  wlien 
presbyterianism  was  established  in  Scotland  by  tlie 
laws  of  the  state.  See  Robertson's  History  of  Scot- 
land. 

Qg-  *  The  learned  and  pious  primate  Usher,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Atfairs  of  Ireland, 
speaks  of  archbishop  Brown  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "  George  Brown  was  a  man  of  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, in  his  acts  and  deeds  plain  down  right;  to 
the  poor  merciful  and  compassionate,  pitying  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  and 
advising  them,  when  he  was  provincial  of  the  Au- 
gustine order  in  England,  to  make  their  ap|ilication 
solely  to  Christ;  which  advice  coming  to  the  ears  of 
Henry  VIII.,  he  became  a  favourite,  and  was  made 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  Within  tivo  years  after  he 
enjoyed  that  see,  he  caused  all  superstitious  relics 
and  unages  to  be  removed  out  of  the  two  cathedrals 
in  Dublin,  and  out  of  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese; 
and  caused  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Creed,  to  be  placed  in  gilded  frames 
about  the  altars.  He  was  the  first  that  turned  from 
the  Romish  religion  of  the  clergy  here  in  Ireland,  to 
embrace  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England." 
See  a  very  curious  pamphlet  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  entitled  Historical  Collec- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

{ig-  t  Here  Dr.  Moshcim  has  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take, by  not  distinguishing  between  the  designs  of 
the  queen,  which  were  indeed  cruel,  and  their  e.v- 
eeution,  which  was  happily  and  providentially  pre- 
vented. This  appears  from  a  very  singular  and 
comical  adventure,  of  which  the  account,  as  it  has 
been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork, 
und  is  to  he  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  Sir 
Jamei  Ware,  is  as  follows: 


Mary  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  and  all 
the  marks  of  unrelenting  vengeance,  the  pro- 
moters of  a  pure  and  rational  religion,  and  de- 
prived Brown  and  other  protestant  bishops  of 
their  dignities  in  the  church.  But  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  gave  a  new  and  a  deadly  blow  to 
popery,  which  was  recovering  its  force,  and 
arming  itself  anew  with  the  authority  of  the 
throne;  and  the  Irish  were  obliged  again  to 
submit  to  the  form  of  worship  and  discipline 
established  in  England.* 

XII.  The  reformation  had  not  been  long  es- 
tablished in  Britain,  when  seven  of  the  Nether- 
land  provinces,  united  by  a  respectable  con- 
federacy, renounced  their  spiritual  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Philip  II.  king  of 
Spain,  apprehending  the  danger  to  which  the 
religion  of  Rome  was  exposed  from  that  spirit 
of  liberty  and  independence  which  reigned 
among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Low-Countries, 
took  the  most  violent  measures  to  dispel  it. 
For  this  purpose  he  augmented  the  number  of 
the  bishops,  enacted  the  most  severe  and  bar- 
barous laws  against  all  innovators  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  erected  that  unjust  and  inhu- 
man tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  which  would 


"  dueen  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  with  the 
protestants  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her 
reign  signed  a  commission  to  take  the  same  course 
with  them  in  Ireland;  and,  to  e.xecute  the  same  with 
greater  force,  she  nominates  Dr.  Cole  one  of  the 
commissioners.  This  doctor  coming  with  the  com- 
mission to  Chester  on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that 
city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending  a  mes- 
senger into  Ireland,  and  he  being  a  churchman, 
waited  on  (he  doctor,  who,  in  discourse  with  the 
mayor,  takcth  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a  leather  box,  say 
ing  unto  him,  '  Here  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash 
the  heretics  of  Ireland,'  (calling  the  protestants  by 
that  title.)  The  good  woman  of  the  house,  being 
well  affected  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  also 
having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds,  of  the  same, 
then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the 
iloctor's  words;  but  watching  her  convenient  time, 
while  tli€  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  com- 
plimented him  down  the  stairs,  she  opens  the  box, 
takes  the  commission  out,  and  places  in  lieu  thereof 
a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards  wrapped  up 
therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  placed  uppermost. 
The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  chamber,  suspecting 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up  the  box  as 
formerly.  The  next  day,  going  to  the  svater-side, 
wind  and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards 
Ireland,  and  landed  on  the  7th  of  October,  1558,  at 
Dublin.  Then  coming  to  tlie  castle,  the  lord  Fitz- 
Walter,  being  lord-deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  be- 
fore him  and  Ihe  privy  councirl;  who,  coming  in,  after 
he  made  a  speech  relating  upon  what  account  he 
came  over,  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord-deputy, 
who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary 
might  read  the  commission,  there  was  nothing  save 
a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost; 
which  not  only  startled  the  lord-deputy  and  council, 
but  tlie  doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had  a  commis- 
sion, but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the 
lord-deputy  made  answer,  '  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the 
mean  while.'  The  doctor,  being  troubled  in  his 
mind,  went  away,  and  returned  into  England;  and 
coming  to  the  court,  obtained  another  commission; 
but  staying  for  a  wind  on  the  waterside,  news  came 
to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead;  and  thus  God  pre- 
served the  protestants  of  Ireland." 

(iueen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this  story 
which  was  related  to  her  by  Lord  Fitz-Walter  on  his 
return  to  England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Ed- 
monds, and  gave  her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  during 
her  life.  See  Cox,  Hibernia  Anglicana,  or  History 
of  Ireland,  vol.  ii. — Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v. 

*  See  the  life  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  published  at  I-ondon  in  1681,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 
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intimidate  and  tame,  as  lie  thought,  the  manly 
spirit  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people. 
But  his  measures,  in  this  respect,  were  as  un- 
Buccessful  as  they  were  absiu'd;  his  furious  and 
intemperate  zeal  for  the  superstitions  of  Rome 
accelerated  their  destruction;  and  the  papal 
authority,  which  had  only  been  in  a  critical 
state,  was  reduced  to  a  desperate  one,  by  the 
very  steps  that  were  designed  to  support  it. 
The  nobility  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation, in  1566,  with  a  view  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  these  tyrannical  edicts:  and,  when 
their  solicitations  and  requests  were  treated 
with  contempt,  they  resolved  to  obtain,  by 
force,  what  they  hoped  to  have  gained  from 
clemency  and  justice.  They  addressed  tliem- 
Belves  to  a  free  and  an  abused  people,  spm-ned 
the  authority  of  a  cruel  yoke,  and,  with  an 
impetuosity  and  vehemence  that  were  perhaps 
excessive,  trampled  upon  whatever  was  deemed 
eacred  or  respectable  by  the  cluirch  of  Rome.* 
To  quell  these  tumults,  a  powerful  army  was 
sent  from  Spain,  under  tlie  conmiand  of  the 
duke  of  Alva,  whose  horrid  barbarity  and  san- 
guinary proceedings  kindled  tiiat  long  and 
bloody  war  from  which  the  powerful  republic 
of  the  United  Provinces  derived  its  origin,  con- 
sistence, and  grandeur.  It  was  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
seconded  by  the  succours  of  England  and 
France,  that  delivered  tiiis  state  from  tlie 
Spanish  yoke;  and  no  sooner  was  this  delive- 
rance obtained,  than  the  reformed  religion,  as 
it  was  professed  in  Switzerland,  was  established 
in  the  United  Provinces;!  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  universal  toleration  was  granted  to 
those  whose  religious  sentiments  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  whether  they  retained  the  faith 
of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  reformation  in 
another  form,|  provided  that  they  made  no  at- 


(^Q=-  *  Dr.  Mosht'ini  seems  here  to  distiiigui.sli  loo  I  it- 
tie  between  the  spirit  of  the  nobility  and  that  of  the 
multitude.  Nothiiijr  was  more  tempcriite  and  decent 
than  the  conduct  of  the  former;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  tumultuous  and  irregular  than  the  beha- 
viour of  the  latter.  While  the  multitude  destroyed 
churches,  pulled  down  monasteries,  broke  the  images 
used  in  public  worship,  abused  the  officers  of  the  in- 
quisition, and  committed  a  thousand  enormities, 
the  effects  of  furious  resentment  and  brutish  rage, 
the  nobility  and  opulent  citizens  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  prudence.  Though  justly 
exasperated  against  a  despotic  and  cruel  government, 
they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  popular  tumults 
as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  Many  of  them  even 
united  their  counsels  and  forces  with  those  of  the 
governess,  (the  duchess  of  Parma,)  to  restrain  the 
seditious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people.  The 
prince  of  Orange  and  count  Egniont  (whose  memo- 
ries will  live  for  ever  in  tfce  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  Dutch  nation,  and  be  dear  to  all  the  lovers  of 
heroic  patriotism  and  sacred  liberty  throughout  the 
world)  signalized  their  moderation  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  were  the  chief  instruments  of  the  repose 
that  ensued.  Their  opposition  to  the  government 
proceeded  from  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  .justice, 
and  not  from  a  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  rebellion; 
and  their  merit  and  respectability  had  secured  to 
them  such  influence  and  authority  among  the  peo- 
ple, that,  bad  the  imperious  court  of  Spain  conde- 
scended to  make  any  reasonable  concessions,  the 
public  tranquillity  might  have  been  restored,  and  the 
affections  of  the  people  entirely  regained.  See  Le 
Clerc,  Ilistoire  des  Prov.  Un. 

t  In  the  year  157H. 

ttf"  t  I'  '3  necessary  to  distingui.'ih  between  the 
toleration  that  was  granted  to  the  Roman  catholics, 


tempts  against  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  tranquilhty  of  the  public* 

XIII.  The  reformation  made  a  considerable 
progress  in  Sj)aiii  and  Italy,  soon  after  the  x\vp- 
ture  between  Luther  and  tlie  Roman  pontitf. 
In  all  the  provinces  of  Italy,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  territories  of  Venice,  Tuscany, 
and  Naples,  the  religion  of  Rome  lost  ground, 
and  great  numbers  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and 
orders,  expressed  an  aversion  to  the  papal 
yoke.  This  gave  rise  to  violent  and  dangerous 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1536, 
of  which  the  principal  authors  were  Bernardo 
Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr,  who,  in  their  public 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  exJiausted  all  the ' 
force  of  their  irresistible  eloquence  in  exposing 
the  enormity  of  tlie  reigning  superstition. 
These  tumults  were  appeased  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and 
his  viceroy  don  Pedro  de  Toledo. f  In  several 
places  the  popes  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  reformation,  by  letting  Joose,  upon  the  pro- 
tended heretics,  their  bloody  inquisitors,  who 
spread  the  marks  of  their  usual  barbarity 
through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  These 
formidable  ministers  of  superstition  put  such  a 
number  of  supposed  heretics  to  death,  and 
perpetrated,  on  the  friends  of  religious  liberty, 
such  horrid  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
that  most  of  the  reformists  consulted  their 
safety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  re- 
turned to  the  religion  of  Rome,  at  least  in  ex- 
ternal appearance.  But  the  terrors  of  the  in- 
quisition, which  frightened  back  into  the  pro- 
fession of  popery  many  protestants  in  otlier 
parts  of  Italy,  could  not  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  nor  could  either  the  au- 
thority or  entreaties  of  the  Roman  pontitfs  en- 
gage the  Neapolitans  to  admit  within  their 
territories  eitlier  a  court  of  inquisition,  or  even 
visiting  inquisitors.j 


and  that  which  the  Anabaptists,  Lutherans,  and 
other  protestant  sects,  enjoyed.  They  were  all  in- 
discriminately excluded  from  the  civil  employmenta 
of  the  state;  but  though  they  were  equally  allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  latter  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  religious  worship  in  a  mora 
open  and  public  manner  than  the  former,  from  whom 
the  churches  were  taken,  and  whose  religious  as- 
semblies were  confined  to  private  conventicles, 
which  had  no  external  resemblance  to  the  edilicea 
usually  set  apart  for  diVine  worship. 

*  See  a  farther  account  of  this  affair  in  Gerard 
Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

t  See  Oiannone,  Historia  di  Na]Mli,  torn.  iv. — 
Vita  Galcacii  in  Museo  Helvetico,  torn.  ii. 

ilj'  X  It  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  Roman 
inquisitor  into  the  city  of  Naples,  that,  properly 
speaking,  produced  the  tumult  and  sedition  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  attributes  in  this  section  to  the  pulpit 
discours(,'s  of  Ochino  and  Martyr;  for  these  famous 
preachers,  particularly  the  former,  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  with  great  art,  prudence, 
and  caution,  and  secretly  converted  many,  without 
giving  public  offence.  The  emperor  himself,  who 
iieard  him  at  Naples,  declared  that  "he  preached 
with  such  spirit  and  devotion  as  might  almost  maka 
the  very  stones  weep."  After  Ochino's  departure 
from  Naples,  the  disciples  he  had  formed  gave  private 
instructions  to  others,  among  whom  were  some 
eminent  ecclesiastics  and  persons  of  distinction,  who 
beg.in  to  fonn  congregations  and  conventicles.  This 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  viceroy  Toledo,  who 
published  a  severe  edict  against  heretical  books, 
ordered  some  productions  of  Melancthon  and  Eras- 
mus to  be  publicly  burned,  lookud  with  a  suspicious 
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The  eyes  of  many  persons  in  Spain  were 
opened  upon  the  truth,  not  only  by  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  which  the  controversies  between 
Luther  and  Rome  had  excited  in  Europe,  but 
eren  by  the  efforts  of  those  divines  whom 
Charles  V.  had  brought  with  him  into  Germa- 
ny, to  combat  the  pretended  heresy  of  the  re- 
formers; for  these  Spanish  doctors  imbibed  this 
heresy  instead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated 
it  more  or  less,  on  their  return  home,  as  evi- 
dently appears  from  several  circumstances.* 
But  the  inquisition,  which  could  not  gain  any 
footing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  reigned 
triumphant  in  Spain;  and  by  racks,  gibbets, 
stakes,  and  other  formidable  instruments  of  its 
method  of  persuading,  soon  terrified  the  peo- 
ple back  into  popery,  and  suppressed  the  ve- 


eye  on  all  kinds  of  literature,  suppressed  several 
academies,  which  had  been  erected  about  this  time  by 
the  nobility  for  the  advancement  of  learning;  and, 
having  received  orders  from  the  emperor  to  introduce 
the  inquisition,  desired  pope  Paul  III.  to  send  from 
Rome  to  Naples  a  deputy  of  that  formidable  tribunal. 
It  was  this  that  excited  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  this  branch  uf 
epiritual  tyranny,  which  the  Neapolitans  never  were 
patient  enough  to  sulfer,  and  which,  on  many  occa- 
Bions,  they  had  opposed  with  vigour  and  success. 
Hostilities  ensued,  which  were  followed  by  an  ac- 
commodation and  a  general  pardon;  while  the  empe- 
ror and  viceroy,  by  this  resolute  opposition,  were  de- 
terred from  their  design  of  introducing  this  despotic 
tribunal  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Several  other  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made,  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  II.,  III.,  IV^  and  Charles  II.  to  establish  the  in- 
quisition in  Naples;  but,  by  the  jealousy  and  vigilance 
of  the  people,  they  all  proved  inetfectual.  At  length 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  published  an  edict,  expressly  prohibiting  all 
causes,  relating  to  the  holy  faith,  from  being  tried 
by  any  persons  except  the  archbishop  and  bishops 
as  ordinaries.  See  Gianuone,  lib.  xxxii.  and  the 
Modern  Univ.  History. 

{jQt-  *  This  appears  from  the  unhappy  end  of  all 
the  ecclesiastics  who  had  attended  Charles,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  his  retirement.  No  sooner  was  that 
monarch  dead,  than  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the 
court  of  inquisition,  and  were  afterwards  committed 
to  the  flames,  or  sent  to  death  in  other  forms  equally 
terrible.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Augustin  Casal,  the 
emperor's  preacher;  of  Constantine  Pontius,  his  con- 
fessor; of  the  learned  Egidius,  whom  he  had  nomi- 
nated to  the  bishopric  of  Tortosa;  of  Bartholomew 
de  Caranza,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  confessor 
to  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  with  above  twenty 
more  of  less  note.  All  this  gave  reason  to  presume 
that  Charles  died  a  protestant.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  knew  well  the  corruptions  and  frauds  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
protestant  faith,  though  business,  ambition,  interest, 
and  the  prejudices  of  education,  may  have  blinded 
him  for  a  while,  until  leisure,  retirement,  the  ab- 
sence of  worldly  temptations,  and  the  approach  of 
death,  removed  the  veil,  and  led  him  to  wise  and 
serious  reflections.  See  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation. 


hement  desire  they  had  of  chaiiging  a  super- 
stitious worship  for  a  rational  religiori.* 

XIV.  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  contest  with 
those  writers,  whatever  their  secret  intentions 
may  be,  who  observe,  that  many  unjustifiable 
proceedings  may  be  imputed  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  promoters  of  tliis  great  change 
in  the  state  of  religion.  For  every  impartial 
and  attentive  observer  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  reformation  will  ingenuously  acknow- 
ledge, that  wisdom  and  prudence  did  not  al- 
ways attend  the  transactions  of  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  glorious  cause;  that  many 
things  were  done  with  violence,  temerity,  and 
precipitation;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  that  se- 
veral of  the  principal  agents  in  this  great  revo- 
lution were  actuated  more  by  the  impulse  of 
passion  and  views  of  interest,  than  by  a  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  true  religion.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wise  and  candid  observer 
of  human  affairs  will  own,  as  a  most  evident 
and  incontestable  truth,  that  many  things 
which,  when  stripped  of  the  circumstances  and 
motives  that  attended  them,  appear  to  us,  at 
tltis  time,  as  real  crimes,  will  be  deprived  of 
their  enormity,  and  even  acquire  the  aspect  of 
noble  deeds,  if  they  be  considered  in  one  point 
of  view  witii  the  times  and  places  in  which  they 
were  transacted,  and  with  the  frauds  and 
crimes  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  their  crea- 
tures, by  which  they  were  occasioned.  But, 
after  all,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  reforma- 
tion, we  are  under  no  obligation  to  defend,  in 
every  respect,  the  moral  characters  of  its  pro- 
moters and  instruments.  These  two  objects 
are  entirely  distinct.  The  most  just  and  ex- 
cellent cause  may  be  promoted  with  low  views, 
and  from  sinister  motives,  without  losing  its 
nature,  or  ceasing  to  be  just  and  excellent. 

Tlie  true  state  of  the  question  is,  whether 
the  opposition  of  Luther  and  other  reformers 
to  the  Roman  pontiff  arose  from  just  and  solid 
reasons;  and  this  question  is  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  particular  per- 
sons.f  Let  many  of  these  individuals  be  sup- 
posed as  odious  as,  or  still  more  detestable  than, 
they  are  represented  by  their  adversaries,  pro- 
vided that  the  cause  which  they  supported  be 
allowed  to  have  been  just  and  good. 


*  See  Geddes'  Spanish  Protestant  Martyrology, 
in  his  Misctllaneous  Tracts,  torn.  i. 

t  The  translator  has  here  added  some  paragraphs, 
to  render  more  perspicuous  the  important  observa- 
tion of  the  learned  author;  and  the  continiiator  laken 
the  opportunity  of  remarking,  as  an  excuse  for  the  in- 
temperance and  vehemence  of  Luther,  that  the  mild- 
ness of  a  Melancthon,  and  the  timidity  of  an  Erasmus, 
would  never  have  produced  the  desired  reformation. 


SECTION  11. 


THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


I.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  their  historians,  exerted  them- 
selves, with  the  greatest  vigour  and  success,  in 
tlie  propagation  of  tlie  gospel,  among  the 
darkened  nations;*  and  it  must,  indeed,  be  al- 
lowed, that  they  communicated  some  notions, 
such  as  they  were,  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  inhabitants  of  America,  to  those  parts  of 
Africa  where  they  carried  their  arms,  and  to 
the  islands  and  maritime  provinces  of  Asia, 
which  they  reduced  under  tlieir  dominion.  It 
is  also  true,  that  considerable  lunnbcrs  of  these 
savage  people,  who  had  hitherto  lived,  either 
under  the  bondage  of  the  most  extravagant 
superstitions,  or  in  a  total  ignorance  of  any 
object  of  religious  worship,  embraced,  at  least 
in  outward  appearance,  tlie  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  methods 
of  conversion  which  were  employed  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  among  these  wretched 
nations,  on  the  barbarous  laws  and  inhuman 
tortures  that  were  used  to  force  them  into  the 
profession  of  Christianity;  when  it  is  consider- 
ed, farther,  that  the  denomination  of  a  Christian 
was  conferred  upon  every  poor  wretch  who 
discovered  a  blind  and  excessive  veneration  for 
his  stupid  instructors,  and  who  could  by  cer- 
tain gestures,  and  the  repetition  of  a  little  jar- 
gon, perform  a  few  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies; then,  instead  of  rejoicing  at,  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  lament,  such  a  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  behold  the  labours  of  such 
miserable  apostles  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. Such  is  the  judgment  passed  upon 
these  missionaries,  not  only  by  those  whom 
the  church  of  Home  planed  in  the  list  of  here- 
tics, but  also  by  many  of  the  most  pious  and 
ennnent  of  her  own  doctors,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Italy. 

II.  When  the  pontiffs  saw  their  ambition 
checked  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
which  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  their 
spiritual  dominion  in  Europe,  they  turned 
their  lordly  views  toward  the  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  became  more  solicitous  than  ever 
about  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  nations  that  were  yet  involved  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism.  This  they  considered  as  the 
best  method  of  making  amends  for  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  in  Europe,  and  the  most 
specious  pretext  for  assuming  to  themselves, 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  the  title  of 
heads  or  parents  of  the  universal  church.  The 
famous  society,  which,  in  1540,  took  the  de- 
nomination of  Jesuits,  or  the  Company  of  Jtsus, 
seemed  every  way  proper  to  assist  the  court  of 


•■  See  I.afitau's  Histdire  des  Decouvertcs  et  Con- 
queles  dea  Vorliigais  dans  le  nouveuu  Monde,  ton). 
iii.  p.  4'JO.  All  the  relations  Riven  by  this  eloquent 
writer  (who  was  afterwards  crt-ated  bishop  of  Siste- 
ron)  are  taken  from  the  Portuguesi'  historians.— The 
nt^er  writers  who  have  thrown  light  upon  this  part 
of  ecclosia>lical  history,  are  enunicraled  by  Fahrici- 
iiB,  in  his  Lm  Sulutar.  Evangelii  toti  Orbi  cxoriens. 


Rome  in  the  execution  of  this  extensive  design. 
And  accordingly,  from  their  rise,  this  peculiar 
charge  was  given  to  them,  that  they  should 
form  a  certain  number  of  their  order  for  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  unen- 
lightened nations,  and  that  these  missionaries 
sliould  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  pope, 
and  always  ready,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
repair  to  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  should 
fix  for  the  exercise  of  their  ministry.*  The 
many  histories  and  relations  which  mention 
the  labours,  perils,  and  exploits  of  that  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  Jesuits,  who  were  employed 
in  the  conversion  of  the  African,  American, 
and  Indian  infidels,  abundantly  show,  with 
what  fidelity  and  zeal  the  members  of  this  so- 
ciety executed  the  orders  of  the  successive 
pontiffs. f  And  their  labours  would  have  un- 
doubtedly crowned  them  with  immortal  glory, 
had  it  not  appeared  evident,  from  the  most  au- 
thentic records,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these 
new  apostles  had  more  in  view  the  promotion 
of  the  ambitious  views  of  Rome,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  their  own  society, 
than  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion, 
or  the  honour  of  its  divine  author.J  It  may 
also  be  affirmed,  from  records  of  the  highest 
credit  and  authority,  that  the  inquisition  erect- 
ed by  the  Jesuites  at  Goa,  and  the  penal  laws, 
whose  terrors  they  employed  so  freely  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  contributed  much 
more  than  their  arguments  and  exhortations, 
which  were  but  sparingly  used,  to  engage  the 
Indians  to  embrace  Christianity. §  The  con- 
verting zeal  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans, which  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  not  only 
cooled,  but  almost  totally  extinguished,  was 
animated  anew  by  the  example  of  the  Jesuits; 
and  several  other  religious  orders,  that  slum- 


3(p-*  When  the  fanatic  Ignatius  first  solicited  the 
coutirmation  of  his  order  by  pope  Paul  III.,  the 
learned  and  worthy  cardinal  Guidiccioni  opposed  his 
request  with  great  vehemence.  But  this  opposition 
was  vanquished  by  the  dexterity  of  Ignatius,  who 
changing  the  articles  of  his  institution,  in  which  he 
had  promised  obedience  to  the  pope  with  certain  re- 
strictions, turned  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind  hia 
ordir  by  a  solemn  vow  of  implicit,  blind,  and  unli- 
mited submission  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff. This  change  produced  the  desired  ert'ect,  and 
made  the  popes  look  upon  the  Jesuits  as  the  chief 
support  of  their  authority.  Hence  arose  the  zeal 
which  Rome  has  ever  shown  for  that  order.  It  is 
riMuarkable,  that  Ignatius  and  his  company,  in  the 
very  same  charter  in  which  they  declared  their  im- 
plicit and  blind  allegiance  to  the  court  of  Rome,  pro- 
mised a  like  implicit  and  unlimited  allegiance  to  the 
general  of  their  society,  notwithstanding  the  impos. 
sibility  of  serving  two  absolute  masters,  whose  com 
matids  might  be  often  contradictory.  See  Histoire 
des  Ueligieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  printed  at 
Utrecht  in  1741. 

t  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii  toti  Orbi 
cxoriens,  cap.  xxxii.  p.  .550. 

J  B.  Cliri.st.  Eberh.  Weismanni  Oratio  de  Virtuti- 
bus  et  Vitiia  Mission.  Roman,  in  Orat.  ejus  Aca- 
dem. 

§  Sec  the  Hist,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn,  ii 
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bered  in  their  cells,  were  roused  from  their  le- 
thargy, if  not  by  a  principle  of  envy,  at  least 
by  a  spirit  of  emulation. 

III.  Of  all  the  Jesuits  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zealous  and  laborious  at- 
tempts to  extend  the  limits  of  the  church,  none 
acquired  a  more  shining  reputation  than  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indies.*  An  undaunted  resolution, 
and  no  small  degree  of  genius  and  sagacity, 
rendered  this  famous  missionary  one  of  the 
most  proper  persons  that  could  be  employed 
in  such  an  arduous  task.  Accordingly,  in 
1522,  he  set  sail  for  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments in  India,  and,  in  a  short  time,  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  of  the  Romish  system, 
over  a  great  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  islands  of  that  remote  region. 
Thence,  in  1529,  he  passed  into  Japan,  and 
laid  there,  with  amazing  rapidity,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  famous  chiuch,  which  fiomislied 
during  so  many  years  in  that  vast  empire. 
His  indefatigable  zeal  prompted  him  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  the  Chinese;  and  with  this 
view  he  embarked  for  that  extensive  and 
powerful  kingdom,  in  sight  of  which  he  ended 
his  days,  in  1652. f  After  his  death,  other 
members  of  his  insinuating  order  penetrated 
mto  China.  Of  these  missionaries  the  chief 
was  Matthew  Ricci,  an  Italian,  who,  by  his 
skill  in  the  mathematics,  became  so  acceptable 
to  the  Chinese  nobility,  and  even  to  their  em- 
peror, that  he  obtained,  both  for  himself  and 
his  associates,  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  the 
people  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  J  He  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  tlie  parent  and 
founder  of  the  Christian  churches,  which, 
though  often  dispersed,  and  tossed  to  and  fro 
by  the  storms  of  persecution,  still  subsist  in 
China.  § 

IV.  The  jurisdiction  and  tenitories  of  those 
princes,  who  first  threw  off  the  papal  yoke, 
being  confined  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
the  churches  that  were  under  their  protection 
could  contribute  little  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  those  distant  regions  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  It  is,  however,  re- 
corded in  history,  tiiat,  in  1556,  fourteen  pro- 
testant  missionaries  were  sent  from  Geneva  to 
convert  the  Americans,  ||  though  it  is  not  well 


*  The  late  king  of  Portugal,  in  1747,  obtaineii  for 
Xavier,  or  ratlier  for  liis  memory,  the  title  of  Protec- 
tor of  the  Indies,  from  Benedict  XIV.  See  the  Lct- 
tres  Edifiantes  et  Ciuieuses  des  Missions  Etrangeres, 
torn,  xliii.  The  body  of  tliis  sainted  missionary  lies 
interred  at  Goa,  where  it  is  worshipped  with  the 
highest  marks  of  devotion.  There  is  also  a  magnifi- 
cent church  at  Cotati  dedicated  to  Xavier,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  that  Portuguese  settlement  pay 
the  most  devout  tribute  of  veneration  and  worship. 

t  See  tlie  writers  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
Lux  Evangelii,  &c.  cap.  .\xxix.  p.  677.  Add  to  these 
Lafilau'3  Histoire  des  Decoavertes  des  Portugais 
dans  le  nouveau  Monde,  torn.  iii.  iv. — Histoire  de  la 
compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  i. 

I  J.  B.  Du-Halde,  Description  de  I'Empire  dc  la 
Chine,  torn.  iii. 

§  It  appears,  however,  that  before  the  arrival  of 
Ricci  in  China,  some  of  the  Dominicans  had  already 
been  there,  though  to  little  purpose.  See  LeUuien, 
Oriens  Christianas,  torn.  iii. 

II  Picteti  Oratio  de  TrophaiisChristi,  in  Orat.  ejus, 
p.  570  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  divines  here  men- 
tioned were  those  whom  the  illustrious  admiral  Co- 


known  who  was  the  promoter  of  this  pious 
design,  or  with  what  success  it  was  carried 
into  execution.  Tlie  English  also,  who,  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  tliis  century,  sent  co- 
lonies into  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
transplanted  with  them  the  reformed  religion, 
which  they  themselves  professed;  and,  as  their 
possessions  were  extended  and  multiplied  from 
time  to  time,  their  religion  also  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  among  that  rough  and  un- 
civilized people.  We  learn,  moreover,  that 
about  this  time  the  Swedes  exerted  their  reli- 
gious zeal  in  converting  to  Christianity  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Lapland,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  had  hitherto  re- 
tained the  impious  and  extravagant  supersti- 
tions of  their  pagan  ancestors. 

V.  It  does  not  appear,  from  authentic  re- 
cords, that  the  sword  of  persecution  was  drawn 
against  the  Gospel,  or  any  public  opposition 
made  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  during 
this  century;  and  it  would  betray  a  great  igno- 
rance, both  of  the  situation,  opinions,  and 
maxims  of  the  Turks,  to  imagine,  that  the 
war  they  waged  against  the  Cliristians  was 
carried  on  upon  religious  principles,  or  with  a 
view  to  maintain  and  promote  the  doctrines 
of  Mohainmed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  lay  concealed,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  not  a  few  persons  who  enter- 
tained a  virulent  enmity  against  religion  in 
general,  and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  against 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel;  and  who,  both  in 
their  writings  and  in  private  conversation, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  impiety  and  error,  and  in- 
stilled their  odious  principles  into  weak,  un- 
steady, and  credulous  minds.  In  this  perni- 
cious and  unhappy  class  are  generally  placed 
some  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophers,  who 
adorned  Italy  by  their  erudition,  and  particu- 
larly Pomponatius;  several  French  wits  and 
philosopliers,  such  as  Bodin,  Rabelais,  Mon- 
tagne,  Bonaventure  des  Perieres,  Dolet,  Char- 
ron;  some  Italians,  at  whose  head  appears  Leo 
X.,  follov/ed  by  Benibo,  Politian,  Jordano  Bru- 
no, Ochino;  and  a  few  Germans,  such  as 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  Nicolas  Taurellus, 
and  others.*  It  is  even  reported,  that,  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  France  and  Italy,  schools 
were  erected,  whence  whole  swarms  of  these 
impious  doctors  soon  issued  to  deceive  the  sim- 
ple and  unwary.  Tins  accusation  will  not  be 
wliolly  rejected  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  these  times;  nor  can 
it  be  said  witli  trutii,  that  all  the  persona 
charged  with  this  heavy  reproach  were  entire- 
ly guiltless.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  upon  an  accurate  and  impar- 
tial examination  of  this  matter,  the  accusation 
brought  against  many  of  them  will  appear  to 
be  entirely  groundless;  and  that,  with  respect 
to  several  who  may  deserve  censure  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  their  errors   are   less  pernicioua 


ligni  invited  into  France,  when,  in  1555,  he  had 
formed  the  project  of  sending  a  colony  of  Protes- 
tants into  Brazil  and  other  provinces  of  America. 
See  Charlevoix,  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France, 
lom.  i. 

*See  Reinianni  Historia  Atheismi  el  Atheorum. — 
Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Supei- 
stitione.— Dictionnaire  de  Bayle. 
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and  criminal,  than  they  are  uncharitably  or 
rashly  represented  to  be. 

VI.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  evident,  that,  in 
this  century,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  car- 
ried to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  to  pre- 
ceding ages;  and,  from  tliis  happy  renovation 
of  learning,  the  European  churches  derived 
the  most  signal  and  inestimable  advantages, 
whicii  they  also  transmitted  to  the  most  re- 
mote nations.  The  benign  influence  of  true 
science,  and  its  tendency  to  improve  both  tlie 
form  of  religion  and  the  institutions  of  civil 
policy,  were  perceived  by  many  of  the  states 
and  princes  of  Europe:  hence  large  sums  were 
expended,  and  ffrcatzeal  and  industry  employ- 
ed, in  promoting  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
by  founding  and  encouraging  literary  societies, 
by  protecting  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion among  men  of  genius,  and  by  annexing 
distinguisiied  honours  and  advantages  to  the 
culture  of  the  sciences.  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  tlie  period, 
when  the  wise  and  salutary  law,  whicii  ex- 
cludes ignorant  and  illiterate  persons  from  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  acquired,  at 
length,  that  force  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.  There 
still  remained,  however,  some  seeds  of  that 
ancient  discord  between  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, which  had  been  sown  and  fomented  by 
ignorance  and  fanaticism;  and  there  were 
found,  both  among  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  reformation,  several  well-meaning,  but  in- 
considerate men,  who,  in  spite  of  common 
sense,  maintained,  with  more  vehemence  and 
anhnosity  than  ever,  that  vital  religion  and 
piety  could  never  flourish  without  being  totally 
separated  from  learning  and  science,  and 
nourished  by  the  holy  simplicity  that  reigned 
in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church. 

VII.  The  first  rank  in  the  literary  world 
was  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  consecrated 
their  studious  hours,  and  their  critical  sagacity, 
to  the  publication,  correction,  and  illustration, 
of  the  most  famous  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
of  ancient  times,  to  the  study  of  antiquity  and 
the  languages,  and  to  the  culture  of  eloquence 
and  poetry.  We  see  by  the  productions  of 
this  age  (which  yet  remain,  and  continue  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  learned,)  that  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Europe  these  branches  of 
literature  were  cultivated  with  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm, by  such  as  were  most  distinguished 
by  their  taste  and  genius;  and,  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  (and  perhaps  not  a  little 
extravagant,)  tlie  welfare  of  the  church,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state,  were  supposed  to 
depend  upon  the  improvement  of  these 
branches  of  erudition,  which  were  considered 
as  the  very  essence  of  true  and  solid  knowledge 
If  such  encomiums  were  swelled  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  wisdom  by  enthusiastical 
philologists,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the 
species  of  learning  hero  under  consideration, 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  opened 
the  way  that  led  to  the  treasures  of  solid  wis- 
dom, to  the  improvement  of  genius,  and  thus 
undoubtedly  contributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  deliver  both  reason  and  religion  from  the 
prepossessions  of  ignorance  and  the  servitude 


of  superstition.*  And,  therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  when  we  meet  with  per- 
sons who  exaggerate  the  merit,  and  dwell 
beyond  measure  on  the  praises  of  those  who 
were  our  first  guides  from  the  regions  of  dark- 
ness and  error,  into  the  luminous  paths  of  evi- 
dence and  truth. 

VIII.  Though  the  lovers  of  philology  and 
the  belles  lettres  were  much  superior  in  number 
to  those  who  turned  their  principal  views  to 
tiie  study  of  philosophy,  yet  the  latter  were 
far  from  being  contemptible  either  in  point  of 
number  or  capacity.  The  philosophers  were 
divided  into  two  classes:  some  were  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation,  while  others  were 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  en- 
deavoured by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason- 
ing, to  trace  out  the  laws  and  operations  of 
nature.  The  former  were  subdivided  into  two 
sects,  one  of  whicii  followed  certain  leaders, 
while  the  other,  unrestrained  by  the  dictates 
of  authority,  struck  out  a  new  way  for  them- 
selves, following  freely  their  own  inventions. 
Tiiose  wlio  submitted  to  the  direction  of  philo- 
sophical guides,  enlisted  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  Aristotle,  or  that  of  Plato,  who 
continued  still  to  have  many  admirers,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  Italy.  Nor  were  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  agreed  among  themselves;  they  all 
acknowledged  the  Stagirite  as  their  chief,  but 
they  followed  him  through  very  different 
paths.  Some  were  for  retaining  the  ancient 
method  of  proceeding  in  philosophical  pursuits, 
which  their  doctors  falsely  called  the  Peripa- 
tetic system.  Others  pleaded  for  the  pure  and 
unmixed  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  recom- 
mended his  writings  as  the  source  of  wisdom, 
and  as  the  system  which  was  most  adapted, 
when  properly  illustrated  and  explained,  to 
the  instruction  of  youth.  A  tliird  sort  of 
Aristotelians,  who  differed  equally  from  these 
now  mentioned,  and  of  whom  tlie  celebrated 
Melancthon  was  the  chief,  pursued  another 
method.  They  extracted  the  marrow  out  of 
the  lucubrations  of  the  Grecian  sage,  illus- 
trated it  by  the  aids  of  genuine  literature  and 
tiie  rules  of  good  criticism,  and  corrected  it  by 
the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  the  doctrines 
and  principles  of  true  religion. 

Of  tiiose  who  struck  out  a  path  to  them- 
selves in  the  regions  of  philosophy,  without 
any  regard  to  that  which  had  been  opened  by 
ancient  sages,  and  pursued  by  their  followers, 


QQ~  *  Many  vehement  debates  have  been  carried 
on  concerning  the  respective  merit  of  literature  and 
philosophy;  biit  thuse  debates  are  almost  as  absurd 
lis  a  comp.irison  that  should  be  made  between  the 
means  and  the  end,  the  inslrunicnt  and  its  effect. 
Literature  is  the  key  by  which  we  often  open  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  both  human  and  divine.  But, 
as  the  sordid  miser  absurdly  converts  the  means  into 
an  end,  and  acquires  a  passion  Cor  the  shining  metal, 
considered  abstractedly  from  the  purposes  which  it 
was  calculated  to  serve,  so  the  pedantic  philologiRt 
erects  literature  into  an  independent  science,  and 
contemns  the  divine  treasures  of  philosophy,  which 
it  was  designed  both  to  discover  and  to  illustrate. 
Hence  arose  that  wretched  tribe  of  "word-catchers 
that  live  on  syllables,"  (as  Pope,  I  think,  happily  ex- 
presses their  tasteless  pursuits,)  who  made  the  re- 
public of  letters  groan  under  their  commentaries, 
annotations,  various  readings,  &c.,  and  who  forget 
that  an  acquaintance  with  language  was  in!«udei 
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Cardan,*  Telesius,t  and  Campanella,];  deserv- 
edly hold  the  first  rank,  as  they  were  undoubt- 
«Klly  men  of  superior  genius,  though  too  much 
addicted  to  the  suggestions  and  visions  of  an 


to  lead  us  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  things. 

JH"  *  Cardan  was  a  man  of  a  bold,  irregular, 
enterprising  genius,  who  by  a  wild  imagination,  was 
led  into  the  study  of  astrology  and  magic,  by  which 
he  excited  the  astonishment  and  attracted  the  vene- 
ration of  the  multitude,  while  his  real  merit  as  a 
philosopher  was  little  known.  He  was  accused  of 
atheism,  but  seems  much  rather  chargeable  with 
superstition.  His  life  and  character  seem  to  have 
formed  an  amazing  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly; 
and  nothing  can  give  a  more  unfavourable  idea  of 
his  temper  and  principles,  than  the  hideous  portrait 
he  has  drawn  of  himself  in  his  book  He  Genituris. 
His  knowledge  of  physic  and  of  mathematics  was 
considerable,  and  his  notions  of  natural  philosophy 
may  be  seen  in  his  famous  book  De  Subtilitate  et 
Veritate  llerum,  in  which  some  important  truths 
and  discoveries  are  mixed  with  the  most  fanatical 
visions,  and  the  most  extravagant  and  delirious 
effusions  of  mystical  folly.  See  the  ample  and  ju- 
dicious account  that  has  been  given  of  the  character 
and  philosophy  of  this  writer  (whose  voyage  to 
Britain  is  well  known)  by  the  learned  Brucker,  in 
his  Historia  Critioa  Philosophise,  tom.  iv. 

OlJ'  t  This  philosopher,  less  known  than  the 
former,  was  born  in  1.508,  at  Cosenza,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  was  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy 
formerly  taught  by  Parmenides,  upon  whose  princi- 
ples he  built  a  new  system,  or  at  least,  a  system 
which  appeared  new,  by  the  elegant  connexion 
which  he  gave  to  its  various  parts,  and  the  argu- 
ments used  to  maintain  and  support  it  against  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  It  was  the  vague  and  un- 
certain method  of  reasoning  which  the  Stagirite  had 
introduced  into  natural  philosophy,  that  engaged 
Telesius  to  compose  his  famous  book  De  Principiis 
Rerum  Naturalium.  In  this  work,  after  having  re- 
futed the  visionary  principles  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  he  substitutes  in  their  place  such  as  are 
immediately  derived  from  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  even  heat  and  cold,  from  which,  like  Par- 
menides, he  deduces  the  nature,  origin,  qualities, 
and  changes,  of  all  material  beings.  To  these  two 
principles  he  adds  a  third,  namely,  matter;  and  on 
these  three  he  builds  with  some  dexterity  his  physi- 
cal system,  for  a  part  of  which  he  seems  also  to  have 
been  indebted  to  a  book  of  Plutarch,  De  Primo  Fri- 
gido.  It  will  be  entertaining  to  the  philosophical 
reader,  to  compare  this  work  of  Telesius  with  lord 
Bacon's  physical  account  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Coelus,  in  his  book  de  Principiis  et  Originibus,  Slc. 

(tjy-  I  Campanella,  a  native  of  Calabria,  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  his  inno- 
vations in  philosophy.  Shocked  at  the  atheism  and 
absurdities  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  he  early  ac- 
quired a  contempt  of  it,  and  turned  his  pursuits  to- 
ward something  more  solid,  perusing  the  writings 
of  all  the  ancient  sages,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  great  volume  of  nature,  to  see  whether  the  pre- 
tended copies  resembled  the  original.  The  sufferings 
that  this  man  endured  are  almost  incredible;  but 
they  were  said  to  be  inflicted  on  him  in  consequence 
of  the  treasonable  practices  which  were  imputed  to 
him,  partly  against  the  court  of  Spain,  and  partly 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  (it  was  sup- 
posed) he  had  formed  the  design  of  delivering  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  He  was  freed  from  his 
prison  and  tortures  by  the  interposition  of  pope 
Urban  VIII.,  who  gave  him  particular  marks  of  his 
favour  and  esteem,  and,  finding  that  he  was  not 
safe  at  Rome,  had  him  conveyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  honoured  with  the  protection  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
As  to  the  writings  and  philosophy  of  this  great  man, 
they  are  tinged,  indeed,  with  the  colour  of  the  times, 
and  bear,  in  many  places,  the  marks  of  a  chimerical 
and  undisciplined  imagination;  but,  among  a  few 
visionary  notions,  they  contain  a  great  number  of 
important  truths.  He  undertook  an  entire  refor- 
mation of  philosophy,  but  was  unequal  to  the  task. 
For  an  account  of  his  principles  of  logic,  ethics,  and 
natural  philo.sophy.  see  Brucker's  Hist.  Critica  Phi- 
losophise, tom.  iv.    He  was  accused  of  atheism,  but 


irregular  fancy.  To  these  may  be  added  Peter 
Ramus,  that  ingenious  French  philosopher, 
who,  by  attempting  to  substitute,  in  the  place 
of  Aristotle's  logic,  a  method  of  reasoning 
more  adapted  to  the  use  of  rhetoric  and  the 
improvement  of  eloquence,  excited  such  a  ter- 
rible uproar  in  the  Gallic  schools.  Nor  must 
we  omit  here  the  mention  of  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus,  wiio,  by  an  assiduous  observation 
of  nature,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments 
indefatigably  repeated,  and  by  applying  the 
penetrating  force  of  fire*  to  discover  the  first 
principles  or  elements  of  bodies,  endeavoured 
to  throw  new  light  and  evidence  on  the  im- 
portant science  of  natural  philosophy.  As  the 
researches  of  this  industrious  inquirer  into  na- 
ture excited  the  admiration  of  all,  his  example 
was  consequently  followed  by  many;  and  hence 
arose  a  new  sect  of  philosophers,  who  assumed 
the  denomination  of  Theosophists,'\  and  who, 
placing  little  confidence  in  the  decisions  of  hu- 
man reason,  or  the  efforts  of  speculation,  at- 
tributed all  to  divine  illumination  and  repeated 
experience. 

IX.  This  revolution  in  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature, together  with  the  spirit  of  emulation 
that  animated  the  different  sects  or  classes  into 
which  the  learned  men  of  this  age  were  divid- 
ed, produced  many  happy  effects  of  various 
kinds.  It,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  brought 
into  disrepute,  though  it  could  not  at  once  ut- 
terly eradicate,  that  intricate,  barbarous,  and 
insipid  method  of  teaching  theology,  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed  in  all  the  schools  and 
pulpits  of  Christendom.  The  sacred  writings, 
which,  in  the  preceding  ages,  had  been  either 
entirely  neglected,  or  very  absurdly  explained, 
were  now  much  more  consulted  and  respected 
in  the  debates  and  writings  of  the  Christian 
doctors  than  they  had  formerly  been;  the  sense 
and  language  of  the  inspired  writers  were 
more  carefully  studied  and  more  accurately 
developed;  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion taught  in  a  more  methodical  manner,  and. 
with  greater  connexion  and  perspicuity;  and 
that  dry,  barren,  and  vapid  language,  which 
the  ancient  schoolmen  affected  so  much  in 
their  theological  compositions,  was  wholly  ex- 
ploded by  the  wiser  part  of  the  divines  of  this 
century.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  this  reformation  of  the  schools  was  so  per- 
fect, as  to  leave  no  room  for  improvement  in 
succeeding  ages;  this,  indeed,  was  far  firom  be- 


unjustly;  he  was  also  accused  of  suggesting  cruel 
measures  against  the  proteslants,  and  not  without 
reason. 

(jl^  *  The  principal  merit  of  Paracelsus  consisted 
in  inventing,  or  at  least  restoring  from  oblivion  and 
darkness,  the  important  science  of  chemistry,  giving 
it  a  regular  form,  reducing  it  into  a  connected  sys- 
tem, and  applying  it  most  successfully  to  the  art  of 
healing,  which  was  the  peculiar  profession  of  thia 
philosopher,  whose  friends  and  euemie-s  have  drawn 
him  in  the  falsest  colours.  His  application  to  the 
study  of  magic,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  tenth  vol- 
ume of  his  works,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Sagacious  Philosophy,  is  a  circumstance  dishonoura- 
ble to  his  memory,  and  nothing  can  discover  a  more 
total  absence  of  common  sense  and  reasoning  than 
his  discourses  on  that  subject.  As  to  his  philosophi- 
cal system,  it  is  so  obscure,  and  so  contradictory, 
that  we  shall  not  pretend  to  delineate  it  here. 

t  Sec,  for  an  ample  account  of  the  lives,  transac- 
tions, and  systems  of  these  philosophers,  Brucker's 
Historia  Criiica  FhilosophiK. 
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ing  the  case.  Much  imperfection  yet  remain- 
ed in  the  method  of  treating  tlieolojjy;  and 
many  things,  which  had  great  need  of  a  correct- 
ing hand,  were  left  untouched.  It  would,  ne- 
vertheless, be  either  an  instance  of  ingratitude, 
or  a  mark  of  great  ignorance,  to  deny  to  this 
age  the  honour  of  having  begun  what  was  af- 
terwards more  happily  finished,  and  of  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  striking  superiority, 
which  the  divines  of  succeeding  ages  obtained 
over  those  of  ancient  times. 

X.  The  improvements,  which  have  been 
now  mentioned,  as  proceeding  from  the  restora- 
tion of  letters  and  pliilosoi)iiy,  not  only  extend- 
ed to  the  method  of  conveying  theological  in- 
struction, but  also  purified  the  science  of  the- 
ology itself.  For  the  true  nature,  genius,  and 
design  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  even 
the  most  learned  and  pious  doctors  of  antiqui- 
ty had  but  imperfectly  comprehended,  were 
now  unfolded  with  evidence  and  precision,  and 
drawn,  like  truth,  from  an  abyss  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  lain  concealed.  It  is  true,  the  in- 
fluence of  error  was  far  from  being  totally  sup- 
pressed, and  many  false  and  absurd  doctrines 
are  still  maintained  and  propagated  in  the 
Christian  world.  But  it  may  nevertheless  be 
affirmed,  that  the  Christian  societies,  whose 
errors  at  this  day  are  the  most  numerous  and 
extravagant,  have  much  less  absurd  and  per- 
verse notions  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  of  its 


votaries,  than  were  entertained  by  those  doc- 
tors of  antiquity,  who  ruled  the  church  with 
an  absolute  authority,  and  were  considered  as 
the  chief  oracles  of  tlieology.  It  may  farther 
be  observed,  that  the  reformation  contributed 
much  to  soften  and  civilize  the  manners  of 
many  nations,  who,  before  tliat  happy  period, 
were  smik  in  the  most  savage  stupidity,  and 
carried  the  most  rude  and  insocial  aspect.  It 
must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, not  immediately  connected  with 
religion,  combined  to  produce  that  lenity  of 
character,  and  that  milder  temperature  of  man- 
ners, maxims,  and  actions,  which  gradually 
appeared  in  tiie  greatest  part  of  the  European 
nations,  after  the  period  that  was  signalized  by 
the  reformative  exertions  of  Luther.  It  is  ne- 
vertheless evident,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  the  disputes  concerning  religion,  and  the 
accurate  and  rational  inquuics  into  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Ciiristianity  to  which  those 
disputes  gave  rise,  had  a  great  tendency  to  era- 
dicate from  the  minds  of  men  tlio  ferocity  that 
had  been  so  long  nourished  by  the  barbarous 
suggestions  of  unmanly  superstition.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  at  the  very  dawn  of  this  happy 
revolution  in  the  state  of  Christianity,  and 
even  before  its  salutary  effects  were  manifested 
in  all  their  extent,  pure  religion  had  many  sin- 
cere and  fervent  votaries,  though  they  were 
concealed  from  public  view  by  tlie  multitudes 
of  fanatics  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

History  of  the  Roman  or  Latin  Church. 

I.  The  Roman  or  Latin  church  is  a  system 
of  government,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
a  great  part  of  the  known  world,  though  its 
authority  has  been  circumscribed  within  nar- 
rower limits  since  the  happy  revolution  that, 
in  many  countries,  delivered  Christianity  from 
the  yoke  of  superstition  and  spiritual  tyranny. 
This  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  extensive 
a8  it  is,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  alone,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  sort  of  here- 
ditary succession,  claims  the  authority,  prero- 
gatives, and  rigiits,  of  St.  Peter,  the  supposed 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  gives  himself  out 
for  the  supremo  head  of  the  universal  church, 
the  vicegerent  of  Christ  upon  earth.  This 
lordly  ruler  of  tho  church  is,  at  tliis  time, 
elected  to  his  high  office,  by  the  chosen  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  bear  the  an- 
cient denomination  of  carduials.  Of  these, 
pix  are  bishops,  within  the  precincts  of  Rome; 
Vol.  U.-7 


fifty  are  ministers  of  the  Roman  cliurcliee,  and 
are  called  priests  or  presbyters;  and  fourteen 
are  inspectors  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable 
foundations,  and  are  called  deacons.  These 
cardinals  (while  the  papal  chair  is  vacant,  and 
they  are  employed  in  tho  choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  deceased  pontiff")  are  closely  confined  in  a 
sort  of  prison,  called  the  Conclave,  that  they 
may  thus  be  induced  to  bring  this  difficult  mat- 
ter to  a  speedy  conclusion.  No  person,  except 
one  who  is  an  Italian  by  descent,  and  who  has 
already  obtained  a  place  in  the  college  of  car- 
dinals, is  capable  of  being  raised  to  tho  supre- 
macy of  the  church:  nor  have  all  tho  Italian 
cardinals  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  this  high 
office.*  Some  are  rendered  incapable  of  fill- 
ing the  papal  chair  by  the  place  of  their  birth, 


*  Sec  J.  F.  Mayer's  Comment,  de  Electione  Poiitif. 
Roniiiiii,  published  at  Haiiilnirg  in  IG'Jl.  The  cere- 
monies observed  in  iheebclion  and  installation  are 
amply  described  by  Mrusrhi'ri,  m  a  Work  published 
at  Frankfort  in  17.'K,  under  the  follovving  titlp.  Ce- 
remoniale  EI(;ctioni«  el  Coronationis  Fontificis  Ro- 
maui. 
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others  by  the  manner  of  their  life,  and  a  few 
by  other  reasons.*  It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  have  acquired,  either  expressly  by  sti- 
pulation, or  imperceptibly  through  custom,  the 
privilege  of  excluding,  from  tlio  number  of 
the  candidates  for  this  high  ofHce,  such  as  they 
dislike  or  think  proper  to  oppose.  Hence  it 
often  happens,  that,  in  the  numerous  college 
of  cardinals,  a  very  small  number  are  permit- 
ted, upon  a  vacancy,  to  aspire  to  the  papacy; 
the  greatest  part  being  generally  prevented  by 
their  birth,  their  characters,  their  circumstan- 
ces, and  by  the  force  of  political  intrigues, 
from  flattering  themselves  with  the  pleasing 
hope  of  ascending  that  towering  summit  of  ec- 
clesiastical power  and  dominion. 

II.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  per- 
sonal power  and  authority  of  tJie  Roman  pon- 
tiff are  circumscribed  by  no  limits,  since  it  is 
well  known,  that  in  all  his  decisions  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  he  previously 
consults  the  brethren,  i.  e.  the  cardinals,  who 
compose  his  ministry  or  privy  council.  In 
matters  of  religious  controversy  and  doctrine, 
he  is  even  obliged  to  ask  the  advice  and  opin- 
ion of  eminent  divines,  in  order  to  secure  his 
pretended  infallibility  from  the  suggestions  of 
error.  Besides  this,  all  atfairs  tiiat  are  not  of 
the  highest  moment  and  importance,  are  di- 
vided into  classes  according  to  their  respective 
nature,  and  left  to  the  management  of  certain 
colleges,  called   Congi-egations,]  m  every  one 


OCf'*  The  great  obstacle  tliat  prevents  several 
cardinals  from  aspiring  to  the  pontificate,  is  what 
they  call  at  Rome,  il  peccato  originale,  or  original  sin. 
This  mark  of  exclusion  belongs  to  those  who  are 
oorn  subjects  of  some  crown  or  republic  which  are 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  or  are  upon  a  footing  of 
jealousy  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Those  also  who 
were  made  cardinals  by  the  nomination  of  the  kings 
of  France  or  Spain,  or  their  adherents,  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  imputation  of  original  sin,  which  ex- 
cludes from  the  papal  chair.  The  accidental  circum- 
stances that  excludes  certain  cardinals  from  the  pon- 
tificate, are  their  being  born  princes  or  independent 
sovereigns,  or  their  declaring  themselves  openly  in 
favour  of  certain  courts,  or  their  family's  being  too 
numerous,  or  their  morals  being  irregular.  Even 
youth,  and  a  good  complexion  and  figure,  are  consi- 
dered as  obstacles.  But  all  these  maxims  and  rules 
vary  and  change  according  to  the  inconstant  and 
precarious  impulse  of  policy  and  faction. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  methods  of  elect- 
ing the  pope,  whether  by  compromise,  inspiration, 
scrutiny,  or  access,  (by  w  hich  last  is  meant  a  second 
election,  employed  when  the  other  methods  fail,)  see 
Aymon's  Tableau  de  la  Cour  de  Rome. 

{JfJ-  t  These  congregations  are  as  follow:  I.  The 
congregation  of  the  pope,  instituted  first  by  Sixtus  V. 
to  prepare  the  matters  that  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  consistory,  at  which  the  pontiff  is  always  present. 
Hence  this  is  called  the  Consistorial  Congregation, 
and  in  it  are  treated  all  affairs  relative  to  the  erec- 
tion of  bishoprics  and  cathedral  churches,  the  re- 
union or  suppression  of  episcopal  fees,  the  aliena- 
tion of  church  goods,  and  the  taxes  and  annates  that 
are  imposed  upon  all  benefices  in  the  pope's  gift. 
The  cardinal  dean  presides  in  this  assembly.  II. 
The  congregation  of  the  inquisition,  or  (as  it  is  other- 
wise called)  of  the  Holy  Ofiice,  instituted  by  Paul 
III.,  which  takes  cognizance  of  heresies,  apostasy, 
magic,  and  profane  writings.  The  office  of  Grand 
Inquisitor,  which  encroached  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  pontiff,  has  been  long  suppressed,  or  rather 
distributed  among  the  cardinals  who  belong  to  this 
congregation,  and  whose  decisions  come  under  the 
■upreme  cognizance  of  his  holiness.  III.  The  con- 
gregation for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  catholic 
faith,  founded  under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XV. 
compoBed  of  eighteen  cardinals,  one  of  the  secreta- 


of  which,  one  or  more  cardinals  preside."  The 
decisions  of  these  societies  are  generally  approv- 
ed by  the  pontiff,  who  has  not  a  right,  without 
alleging  the  most  weighty  and  evident  reasons, 


ries  of  state,  a  protonotary,  a  secretary  of  the  inqui- 
sition, and  other  members  of  less  rank.  Here  it  is 
that  the  deliberations  are  carried  on,  which  relate  to 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  the  appointment  of  mis- 
sionaries, &c.  This  congregation  has  built  a  most 
beautiful  and  magnificent  palace  in  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  situations  that  could  be  chosen  at  Rome, 
where  proselytes  to  popery  from  foreign  countries 
are  lodged  and  nourished  gratis,  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  their  rank  and  condition,  and  instructed  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  the  bent  of 
their  genius  points.  The  prelates,  curates,  and  vi- 
cars also,  who  are  obliged,  without  any  fault  of 
theirs,  to  abandon  the  places  of  their  residence,  are 
entertained  charitably  in  this  noble  edifice  in  a  man- 
ner proportioned  to  their  station  in  the  church.  IV. 
The  congregation  designed  to  explain  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  V.  The  congregation  of 
the  Index,  whose  principal  business  is  to  examine 
manuscripts  and  books  that  are  designed  for  publica- 
tion, to  decide  whether  the  people  may  be  permitted 
to  read  them,  to  correct  those  books  whose  errors  are 
not  numerous,  and  which  contain  useful  and  saluta- 
ry truths,  to  condemn  those  whose  principles  are  he- 
retical and  pernicious,  and  to  grant  to  certain  indi- 
viduals the  peculiar  privilege  of  perusing  heretical 
books.  This  congregation,  which  is  sometimes  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  but  generally  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  cardinal-president,  has  a  more  extensive 
jurisdiction  than  that  of  the  inquisition,  as  it  not 
only  takes  cognizance  of  books  that  contain  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  but  of 
those  also  w  hich  concern  the  duties  of  morality,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  society. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  alphabetical  tables,  or 
indexes  of  heretical  books  and  authors,  which  have 
been  composed  by  its  appointment.  VI.  The  con- 
gregation for  maintaining  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  knights  of  Malta.  This 
congregation  was  formed  by  Urban  Vlll.  to  decide 
the  disputes,  and  remove  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences that  arose  from  the  trials  of  ecclesiastics, 
before  princes,  or  other  lay-judges.  VII.  The  con- 
gregations relating  to  the  bishops  and  regular  clergy, 
instituted  by  Sixtus  V.  to  decide  the  debates  which 
arise  between  the  bishops  and  their  diocesans,  and 
to  compose  all  differences  that  occur  among  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  VIII.  The  congregation  appointed  by 
Gregory  XIV.  for  examining  the  capacity  and  learn- 
ing of  the  bishops.  IX.  Another  for  inquiring  into 
their  lives  and  morals.  X.  A  third,  for  obliging 
them  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  or  to  dispense  tliem 
from  that  obligation.  XI.  The  congregation  for  sup- 
pressing monasteries,  i.  e.  such  whose  revenues  are 
exhausted,  and  who  thereby  become  a  charge  upon 
the  public.  XII.  The  congregation  of  the  Apostolic 
Visitation,  wliich  names  the  visitors,  who  perform 
the  duties  and  visitations  of  the  churclies  and  con- 
vents within  the  district  of  Rome.  XIII.  The  con- 
gregation of  relics,  authorized  to  examine  the  marks, 
and  to  augment  the  number  of  these  instruments  of 
superstition.  XIV.  The  congregation  of  indulgen- 
ces, designed  to  examine  the  cases  of  those  who  have 
recourse  to  this  method  of  quieting  the  conscience. 
XV.  The  congregation  of  rites,  which  Sixtus  V.  ap- 
pointed to  regulate  and  invent  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  each 
new  saint  that  is  added  to  the  calendar. 

These  are  the  congregations  of  cardinals,  set 
apart  for  administering  the  spiritual  aflairs  of  the 
church;  and  they  are  undoubtedly,  in  some  respects, 
a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  enormous  as 
it  may  be.  There  are  six  more,  which  relate  to  the 
temporal  government  of  the  papal  territories.  In 
these  congregations,  all  things  are  transacted  which 
relate  to  the  execution  of  public  justice  in  civil  or 
criminal  matters,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  providing 
of  the  cities  and  each  of  the  provinces  with  good  go- 
vernors, the  relieving  of  those  who  are  unjustly  op- 
pressed by  subordinate  magistrates,  the  coinage,  the 
care  of  the  rivers,  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  churchee, 
and  public  edifices. 

*  The  court  of  Rome  is  very  particularly  and  ac- 
curately described  by  Aymon  (who  had  been,  before 
his  conversion  to  the  proteslant  religion,  domestic 
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to  reverse  what  they  pronounce  to  be  just  and 
expedient.  This  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is,  doubtless,  a  check  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope;  and  hence  it  is,  tliat  many  things 
are  transacted  at  Rome  in  a  manner  that  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  its  spiri- 
tual ruler.  This  may  serve  to  show  us,  that 
those  persons  are  little  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  limits  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  who 
pretend,  that  all  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  calamities  it  has  occa- 
sioned, the  contentions,  rebellions,  and  tumults 
it  has  excited,  are  entirely  imputable  to  the 
pontiff  himself.* 

III.  The  power  of  the  pope  hath  excited 
debates  even  among  those  who  are  under  the 
papal  hierarchy;  and  tlie  spiritual  subjects  of 
this  pretended  head  of  the  church,  are  very 
far  from  agreeing  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
his  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  tliis  authority  and  dominion  are  not 
the  same  in  all  places,  having  a  larger  scope 
in  some  provinces,  and  being  reduced  within 
narrower  bounds  in  others.  If,  indeed,  we 
consider  only  the  pretensions  of  the  pontiff,  we 
shall  find  that  his  power  is  unlimited  and  su- 
preme; for  there  are  no  prerogatives  that  can 
flatter  ambition,  which  he  does  not  claim  for 
himself  and  his  court.  He  not  only  pretends, 
that  the  whole  power  and  majesty  of  the 
church  reside  in  his  person,  and  are  transmit- 
ted, in  certain  portions,  from  him  to  the  inferior 
bishops,  but  moreover  asserts  the  absolute  in- 
fallibility of  all  decisions  and  decrees  which 
he  pronounces  from  his  lordly  tribunal.  Tliese 
arrogant  pretensions  are,  however,  opposed  by 
many,  and  chietly  by  tlie  French,  who  ex 
pressly  maintain,  tliat  every  bishop  receives 
immediately  from  Christ  himself  a  portion  of 
that  spiritual  power  which  is  imparted  to  the 
church;  that  the  collective  sum,  or  whole  of 
this  power,  is  lodged  in  tlie  aggregate  body  of 
its  pastors,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  in  a 
general  council  lawfully  assembled;  and  that 
the  pontiff,  considered  personally,  and  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  cliurch,  is  liable  to  error.  This 
complicated  and  important  controversy  may 
be  easily  brought  within  narrower  bounds,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  plain  ques- 
tion;— '  Is  the  Roman  pontiff,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  Legislator  of  tlie  church,  or,  is  he  no 
more  than  the  Guardian  and  Depository  of  the 


chaplain  to  Innoceut  XI.)  in  a  book  entitled  Tableau 
tie  la  Cour  de  Rome.  See  also  Relation  de  la  Cour 
de  Rome,  et  des  Ceremonies  qui  s'y  observent,  which 
Father  Labat  translated  into  French  from  the  Ital- 
ian of  Jerome  Liniadoro,  and  subjoined  to  his  Voy- 
ages en  Espagno  et  Italie,  tom.  viii. — For  an  account 
of  the  Roman  congregations,  &,c.  see  Doroth.  Ascian. 
de  Montibus  Pietatis  Romanis,  p.  .'510,  as  also  IIu- 
nold.  Plettonberg,  Notitia  Tribunalium  etCongrega- 
tionum  Curia  Romanae. 

*  Hence  arises  that  important  distinction,  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  French  and  other  nations 
in  their  debates  with  the  pope;  I  mean  the  distinc- 
tion between  his  holiness  and  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  latter  is  often  loaded  with  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches and  the  heaviest  accusations,  while  the  for- 
mer is  spared,  and  in  some  measure  e.xcusod.  Nor 
IS  this  distinction  by  any  means  groundless,  since 
the  cardinals  and  congregations,  whose  rights  and 
privileges  are  deemed  sacred,  undertake  and  e.\ecute 
many  projects  without  the  knowledge,  and  some- 
times against  the  will  and  consent,  of  the  pontiff 
himself. 


laws  enacted  by  Christ  and  tne  church.?'  There 
is  no  prospect  of  seeing  this  question  decided, 
or  the  debates  terminated  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  since  the  contending  parties  do  not  even 
agree  about  the  proper  and  lawful  judge  of 
this  important  controversy.*  Some  great  re- 
volution alone  can  effect  the  decision  of  thia 
matter. 

IV.  The  church  of  Rome  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  splendour  and  majesty,  as  soon  as  Lu- 
ther, and  tlie  other  luminaries  of  the  reforma- 
tion, had  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  European 
nations  the  Christian  religion  restored,  at  least 
to  a  considerable  part  of  its  native  purity,  and 
delivered  from  many  of  the  superstitions  under 
which  it  had  lain  so  long  disfigured.  Among 
the  most  opulent  states  of  Europe,  several 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome;  in  others,  certain  provinces  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  pajjal  tyranny;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  tliis  defection  produced  a  striking  dimi- 
nution both  of  the  wealtii  and  power  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  even  the  kings,  princes,  and  sovereign 
states,  who  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Rome, 
yet  changed  their  sentiments  with  respect  to 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  its  bishop.  If 
they  were  not  persuaded  by  the  writings  of 
the  protestants  to  renounce  the  superstitions 
of  popery,  yet  they  received  most  useful  in- 
structions from  them  in  other  matters  of  very 
great  moment.  They  drew  from  these  writings 
important  discoveries  of  the  groimdless  claims 
and  unlawful  usurpations  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, and  came,  at  length,  to  perceive,  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  and  autJiority  of  Rome  should 
contmue  the  same  as  before  the  rise  of  Luther, 
the  rights  of  temporal  princes,  and  the  majesty 
of  civil  government,  would,  sooner  or  later, 
be  absorbed  in  the  gulph  of  papal  avarice  and 
ambition.  Hence  it  was,  that  most  of  the  so- 
vereign states  of  Europe,  partly  by  secret  and 
prudent  measures,  partly  by  public  negocia- 
tions  and  remonstrances,  set  bounds  to  the 
daring  ambition  of  Rome,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  universal  dominion  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs;  nor  did  the  pon- 
tiff think  it  either  safe  or  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ancient  arms  of  the  church, 
icar  and  excoviinunication,  in  order  to  repel 
these  attacks  upon  his  authority.  Even  those 
very  kingdoms,  which  acknowledged  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  church, 
and  an  infallible  guide,  confined  his  power  of 
enacting  laws  within  narrow  limits. 

V.  In  this  declining  state  of  their  affairs,  it 
was  natural  for  the  humble  pontiffs  to  look 
about  for  some  method  of  repairing  their  losses; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  they  exerted  much  more 
zeal  and  industry,  than  had  been  shown  by 
their  predecessors,  in  extending  tlie  limits  of 


*  The  arguments  employed  by  tlie  pontifT's  crea- 
tures in  defence  of  his  unlimited  authority,  may  be 
seen  in  the  words  of  Bellarmine  and  other  writers, 
of  which  a  voluminous  collection  has  been  made  by 
Roccaberli;  and  what  is  not  a  little  extraordinary, 
a  French  writer,  named  Petitdicr,  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  pretensions,  in  a  book  published 
at  Luxemburg,  in  1724,  sur  I'  Aulorite  et  1'  Infalli- 
bilite  dos  Papes.  The  sentiments  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  opposes 
the  pretensions  of  Rome,  may  be  seen  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Richer  and  Launov. 
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^heir  spiritual  dominion  beyond  Europe,  and 
left  no  means  unemployed  of  gaining  prose- 
lytes and  adherents  in  the  Indies  and  in  Africa, 
both  among  the  pagan  nations  and  the  Chris- 
tian sects.  The  Jesuits,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  w^ere  the  first  mission- 
aries who  were  employed  for  this  purpose  in 
those  distant  parts  of  the  world;  but  able  men, 
selected  from  the  other  monastic  orders,  were 
afterwards  entrusted  with  this  arduous  under- 
taking. If,  however,  we  except  the  exploits 
of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions  in  India, 
China,  and  Japan,  of  which  notice  has  been  al- 
ready taken,  there  were  no  great  matters  ef- 
fected in  this  century;  as,  generally  speaking, 
the  persons  who  were  appointed  to  execute  this 
grand  project,  were  not  endowed  with  that  ex- 
perience and  dexterity  which  it  necessarily  re- 
quired, and  entered  upon  the  work  with  more 
zeal  than  prudence  and  knowledge. 

The  Portuguese  had,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, opened  a  passage  into  the  country  of  the 
Abyssinians,  who  professed  the  doctrine,  and 
observed  the  religious  rites  of  the  Monophy- 
sites;  and  hence  arose  a  favourable  occasion  of 
reducing  that  people  under  the  papal  yoke. 
Accordingly  John  Bermudez  was  sent  into 
Ethiopia  for  this  purpose;  and,  tliat  he  might 
appear  with  a  certain  degree  of  dignity,  lie 
was  invested  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  tlie 
Abyssinians.  The  same  important  commission 
was  afterwards  given  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  and 
the  companions  of  his  labours;*  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  undertaking,  several 
circumstances,  and  particularly  a  war  with  a 
neighbouring  prince,  which  the  Abyssinian  mo- 
narch was  desirous  of  terminating  by  the 
powerful  succours  of  tlie  Portuguese,  seemed 
to  promise  them  a  successful  and  happy  minis- 
try. But  the  event  did  not  answer  this  fond 
expectation;  and,  in  some  time,  it  appeared 
plainly,  that  the  Abyssinians  stood  too  firm  in 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  to  be  easily  engag- 
ed to  abandon  and  forsake  it;  so  that,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Jesuits  had 
almost  lost  all  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
attempts-! 

VI.  The  Egyptians,  or  Copts,  who  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Abyssinians  in  their 
religious  sentiments,  and  also  in  their  external 
forms  of  worship,  became  the  next  objects  of 
Rome's  ambitious  zeal;  and,  in  1562,  Christo- 
pher Roderic,  a  Jesuit  of  note,  was  sent,  by  the 
express  order  of  pope  Pius  IV.,  to  propagate 
the  cause  of  popery  among  that  people.  This 
ecclesiastic,  notwithstanding  the  rich  presents 
and  ingenious  arguments  by  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  change  the  sentiments  and  shake  the 
constancy  of  Gabriel,^  who  was  at  that  time 

53»*  It  is  certainly  by  mistake  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
mentions  Loyola  as  having  made  a  voyage  into 
Abyssinia.  Jesuits  were  sent  at  different  periods  to 
that  country,  and  with  little  success;  but  their  foun- 
der was  never  there  in  person. 

t  See  liudolti  Histor.  Ethiopica  etComm.— Geddes, 
Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  120.— Le  Grand,  Dis- 
sertation de  la  Conversation  des  Abyssins,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Voyage  Historique  d'Abyssinie 
du  R.  P.  Jerome  Lobo.— La  Croze,  Hist,  du  Christi- 
anisme  en  Ethiopie,  liv.  ii. 

I  Franc.  Sacchini,  Histor.  Societal.  Jesu.  pars  ii. 
lib.  V. — Euseb.  Renaudol.Historia  Patriarchar.  Ale.\- 
andrin.p.611  Hist.delaCompagniede  Jesus,  torn,  iii, 


patriarch  of  Alexandria,  returned  to  Rome 
with  no  other  efl^ect  of  hia  embassy,  than  fair 
words  and  a  few  compliments.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that,  in  1594,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.,  an  envoy  from  another  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  whose  name  was  also 
Gabriel,  appeared  at  Rome,  and  this  circum- 
stance was  considered  as  a  subject  of  triumph 
and  boasting  by  the  creatures  of  the  pope.f 
But  the  more  candid  and  sensible,  even  among 
the  Roman  catholics,  looked  upon  this  em- 
bassy, and  not  without  reason,  as  a  stratagern 
of  the  Jesuits  to  persuade  the  Abyssinians 
(who  were  so  prone  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  brethren  of  Alexandria)  to  join  them- 
selves to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  submit 
to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.J 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  we  do  not  subse- 
quently find  the  smallest  token  of  a  propensity 
in  the  Copts  to  embrace  the  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline of  Rome. 

Many  years  before  this  period,  a  considerable 
sect  of  the  Armenians  had  been  accustomed 
to  treat  the  pope  with  particular  marks  of 
veneration  and  respect,  without  departing, 
however,  from  the  religious  doctrine,  discipline, 
or  worsiiip  of  their  ancestors.  Of  this  a  far- 
ther account  shall  be  given  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Churches:  it  may,  however,  be 
proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  attachment  of 
this  sect  to  the  pontiff  was  greatly  increased, 
and  his  votaries  were  considerably  multiplied, 
by  the  zeal  of  Serapion,  an  opulent  man,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  who,  by  engaging  himself  to  discharge  the 
debts  under  which  the  Armenians  groaned, 
obtained,  in  1593,  the  title  and  dignity  of  Pa- 
triarch, though  there  were  already  two  patri- 
archs at  the  head  of  the  Armenian  church. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  dignity; 
for,  soon  after  his  promotion,  he  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  Persian  monarch,  at  the  desire  of 
those  Armenians  wlio  adhered  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  of  their  ancestors;  and  thus  the 
boasting  and  exultation  of  the  Romans  sud- 
denly  subsided,   and   their   hopes   vanished.§ 

VII.  The  ambitious  views  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  sowed  the  pestilential  seeds  of  animosi- 
ty and  discord  among  all  the  eastern  churches; 


(R5-*  This  patriarch  offered  to  send  one  of  his 
bishops  to  the  council  of  Trent,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  importunity  of  these  Jesuits;  but  he  positively 
refused  to  send  any  of  his  young  students  to  be  edu- 
cated among  their  order,  and  declared  plainly,  that 
he  owed  no  obeilience  or  submission  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  no  more  dignity  or  authority  than 
any  other  prelate,  except  within  the  bounds  of  his 
own  diocese.  See  Hisloire  des  Religieux  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jesus,  tom.  ii. 

f  The  transactions  of  this  embassy,  adorned  with 
an  ample  and  pompous  preface,  are  subjoined  to  the 
sixth  vol.  of  the  Ann.  Eccl.  of  Baronius. 

X  Renaudot,  in  his  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin., 
endeavours  to  maintain  the  credit  and  importance 
of  this  mission,  of  which  Baronius  has  given  such  a 
pompous  account.  lie  is,  however,  in  an  error  when 
he  asserts,  that  father  Simon,  relying  upon  thefalla 
cious  testimony  of  George  Douza,  was  the  only  per 
son  who  ever  considered  this  embassy  as  a  strata 
gem,  since  it  is  evident,  that  Thomas  a  Jesu,  a  Car 
melite,  in  his  treatise  de  Conversione  omnium  Gen 
tium  procuranda,  has  considered  it  in  the  same  light 
as  well  as  several  other  writers.  See  Geddes, Church 
History  of  Ethiopia. 

§  See  Nouv.  Mem.  des  Mis.  de  la  Com.  de  Jesus 
dans  le  Levant,  t,  iii. 
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.and  the  Nestorian  C'liristians,  who  are  also 
known  by  the  denomination  of  Chaldeans,  felt 
early  the  effects  of  their  imperious  counsels. 
In  1551,  a  warm  dispute  arose  among  that  peo- 
ple about  the  creation  of  a  new  patriarch,  Si- 
meon Barmamas  being  proposed  by  one  party, 
and  Sulaka  earnestly  desired  by  the  other. 
The  latter,  to  support  his  pretensions  the  more 
effectually,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  was  conse- 
crated patriarch,  in  1563,  by  pope  Julius  III., 
whose  jurisdiction  he  had  acknowledged,  and 
to  whose  commands  he  had  promised  unlimited 
Bubinission  and  obedience.  Julius  gave  the 
name  of  John  to  the  new  Chaldean  patriarch, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country,  sent 
with  him  several  persons,  skilled  in  the  Syriac 
language,  to  assist  him  in  establishing  and  ex- 
tending the  papal  empire  among  the  Nestori- 
ans.  From  this  time  that  unhappy  people 
were  divided  into  two  factions,  and  were  often 
involved  in  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties 
by  the  jarring  sentiments  and  perpetual  quar- 
rels of  their  patriarchs.* 

The  Nestorians,  or  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  coast  of  India, 
suffered  much  from  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Portuguese  to  engage  them  to  embrace  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
which  was  much  more  simple  and  infinitely 
less  absurd. I  The  finishing  stroke  was  put  to 
the  violence  and  brutality  of  these  attempts 
by  don  Alexis  de  Menezes,  bishop  of  Goa, 
who,  about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  call- 
ing the  Jesuits  to  his  assistance,  obliged  this 
unhappy  and  reluctant  people  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
pope's  supreme  jurisdiction;  against  both  of 
which  acts  they  had  always  expressed  the  ut- 
most abhorrence.  These  violent  counsels  and 
arrogant  proceedings  of  Menezes,  and  his  as- 
sociates, were  condemned  by  such  of  the  Ro- 
man catholics  as  were  most  remarkable  for 
their  equity  and  wisdom. J 

VIII.  The  greatest  part  of  the  first  legates 
and  missionaries  of  the  court  of  Rome  treated 
with  much  severity  and  injustice  the  Christians 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  gaining  over  to 
their  communion.  For  they  not  only  required 
that  these  Christians  should  renounce  the  par- 
ticular opinions  that  separated  them  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  pontiff  as  Christ's 
sole  vicegerent  upon  earth:  their  demands 
went  still  farther;  they  opposed  some  opinions 
that  were  at  least  worthy  of  toleration,  and 
others  which  were  highly  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates both  of  reason  and  Scrijjturc;  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  suppression  and  abolition  of 
several  customs,  rites,  and  institutions,  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  successive  ances- 
tors, and  which  were  perfectly  innocent  in  their 


♦  Job.  Sim.  Assemani,  Bib.  Orient.  Clenicntiiio- 
Vaticana,  t.  iii.  pars  ii. 

C(^  t  For  an  accoiuitof  Ihn  doctrines  and  worsliip 
of  these,  and  the  otht-r  eastern  (Christians,  see  tli(> 
following  chapter;  as  also  two  learned  books  of  La 
Croze;  one  entitled,  liistoire  du  Ohristianisme  des 
Indes,  and  the  other,  Hi^toirc  du  C'hristianisme  en 
Ethiofrie. 

I  La  Croze  Ilist.  du  Christ,  des  Indes,  liv    i  p.  88. 


nature  and  tendency;  in  a  word,  they  would 
bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  an  entire 
and  minute  conformity  of  the  religious  rites 
and  opinions  of  the  people,  with  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
papal  court,  however,  rendered  wise  by  ex- 
perience, perceived,  at  length,  that  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding  was  higldy  imprudent,  and 
very  unlikely  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  papal 
empire  in  the  East.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  treat  with  more  artifice  and  modera- 
tion a  matter  of  such  moment  and  importance, 
and  the  missionaries  were,  consequently,  or- 
dered to  change  the  plan  of  their  operations, 
and  confine  their  views  to  the  two  following 
points;  namely,  the  subjection  of  these  Chris- 
tians to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  their 
renouncing,  or  at  least  professing  to  renounce, 
the  opinions  that  had  been  condemned  in  the 
general  councils  of  the  church.  In  all  other 
matters,  the  Roman  envoys  were  commanded 
to  allow  a  perfect  toleration,  and  to  let  the 
people  remain  unmolested  in  following  the  sen- 
timents, and  observing  tlie  institutions,  which 
they  had  derived  from  their  ancestors.  To 
give  the  greater  credit  and  plausibility  to  this 
new  method  of  conversion,  certain  learned 
doctors  of  the  church  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  religious  tenets  of  Rome,  when 
explained  according  to  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  not  by  the  subtleties  and  definitions  of  the 
schools,  differed  very  little  from  the  opinions 
received  in  the  Greek  and  the  other  eastern 
churches.  But  this  demonstration  was  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  it  discovered 
less  of  an  ingenuous  spirit,  than  a  disposition 
to  gain  proselytes  by  all  sorts  of  means,  and  at 
all  events.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cause  of 
Rome  received  much  more  advantage  from 
this  plan  of  moderation,  than  it  had  derived 
from  the  severity  of  its  former  counsels,  though 
much  less  than  the  authors  of  this  reconciling 
plan  fondly  expected. 

IX.  While  the  pontiffs  were  using  their  ut- 
most efforts  to  extend  their  dominion  abroad, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  means  that  were  pro- 
per to  strengthen  and  maintain  it  at  home. 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  dawn  of  the  reforma- 
tion, they  began  to  redouble  their  diligence  in 
defending  the  internal  fonn  and  constitution 
of  their  church  against  the  dexterity  and  Ibrce 
of  its  adversaries.  They  could  no  more  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  crusades,  by 
which  they  had  so  often  diminished  the  power, 
and  influence  of  their  enemies.  The  revolu- 
tions which  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  state  of  Europe,  rendered 
any  such  method  of  subduing  heretics  vision- 
ary and  impracticable.  Other  methods  were, 
therefore,  to  be  found  out,  and  all  the  resources 
of  prudence  were  to  be  exhausted  in  support 
of  a  declining  church.  Hence  the  laws  and 
proceedings  of  the  inquisition  were  revised  and 
corrected  in  those  countries  where  that  formi- 
dable court  was  permitted  to  exert  its  dread- 
ful power.  Colleges  and  schools  of  learning 
were  erected  in  various  places,  in  which  the 
studious  youth  were  trained  up,  by  perpetual 
exercise,  in  the  art  of  disputing,  that  thus  they 
might  wield,  with  more  dexterity  and  success, 
the  arms  of  controversy  against  the  enemies 
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of  Rome.  The  circulation  of  such  books  as 
were  supposed  to  have  a  pernicious  tendency, 
was  either  entirely  prevented,  or  at  least  much 
obstructed,  by  certain  lists  or  indexes,  com- 
posed by  men  of  learning  and  sagacity,  and 
published  by  authority,  in  which  these  books 
were  marked  with  a  note  of  infamy,  and  their 
perusal  prohibited,  though  Vv'ith  certain  restric- 
tions. The  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  earnest- 
ly recommended  to  the  clergy,  and  honourable 
marks  of  distinction,  as  well  as  ample  rewards, 
were  bestowed  on  those  who  made  the  most 
remarkable  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters. And,  to  enlarge  no  farther  on  this  head, 
the  youth,  in  general,  were  more  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  principles  and  precepts  of  their 
religion,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  Thus 
it  happens,  that  signal  advantages  are  frequent- 
ly derived  from  what  are  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  evils,  and  much  wisdom  and  improve- 
ment are  daily  acquired  in  the  school  of  oppo- 
sition and  adversity.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, that  the  church  of  Rome  would  never 
have  been  enriched  with  the  acquisitions  we 
have  now  been  mentioning,  had  it  continued 
in  that  state  of  uninterrupted  ease  and  undis- 
puted authority,  which  nourish  a  spirit  of  in- 
dolence and  luxury,  and  had  not  the  pretended 
heretics  attacked  its  territories,  trampled  upon 
its  jurisdiction,  and  eclipsed  a  great  part  of  its 
ancient  majesty  and  splendour. 

X.  The  monastic  orders  and  religious  so- 
cieties have  been  ahvaj^s  considered  by  the 
Roman  pontiffs  as  the  principal  support  of 
their  authority  and  dominion.  It  is  chiefly  by 
them  that  they  rule  the  cluirch,  maintain  their 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  aug- 
ment the  number  of  their  votaries.  And,  in- 
deed, various  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
connexion  between  tlie  pontiff  and  these  reli- 
gious communities  much  more  intimate,  than 
that  which  subsists  between  him  and  the  other 
clergy,  of  whatever  rank  or  order  we  may 
suppose  them  to  be.  It  was  therefore  judged 
necessary,  when  the  success  of  Luther  and  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  had  effaced  such  a 
considerable  part  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  to 
found  some  new  religious  fraternity,  that 
should,  in  a  particular  manner,  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  very 
express  end  of  whose  institution  should  be  to 
renew  the  vigour  of  a  declining  hierarchy,  to 
heal  the  deep  wound  it  had  received,  to  pre- 
serve those  parts  of  the  papal  dominions  that 
remained  yet  entire,  and  to  augment  them  by 
new  accessions.  This  was  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  two  famous  Mendicant  socie- 
ties,* by  whose  ministry  the  popes  had  chiefly 
governed,  during  many  ages,  witli  success  and 
glory,  had  now  lost,  on  several  accounts,  a 
considerable  part  of  their  influence  and  au- 
thority, and  were  thereby  less  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  church  with  efficacy  and  vigour  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  What  the  pontiff 
sought  in  this  declining  state  of  his  affairs,  was 
found  in  that  famous  and  most  powerful  so- 
ciety, which,  from  the  name  of  Jesus,  derived 
the  appellation  of  Jesuits,  while  its  members 
were   styled  by  their  enemies   Loyolites  from 


CS^  *  These  two  orders  were  the  Franciscans  and 
theDominicana. 


Loyola,  and  sometimes  Inighists,*  from  the 
Spanish  name  of  their  founder.f  This  zealot 
was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish  knight,  who, 
from  an  illiterate  soldier,  became  an  unparal- 
leled fanatic;  a  fanatic,  indeed,  of  a  fertile  and 
enterprising  genius,|  who,  after  having  passed 
through  various  scenes  of  life,  repaired  to 
Rome,  and,  being  there  directed  by  the  prudent 
counsels  of  persons  much  wiser  than  himself, 
was  rendered  capable  of  instituting  such  an 
order  as  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time 
essentially  required. § 

XI.  The  Jesuits  hold  a  middle  rank  between 
the  monks  and  the  secular  clerks,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  their  institute,  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  regular  canons  than  to 
any  other  order;  for,  though  they  resemble  the 
monks  in  this,  that  they  live  separate  from 
the  multitude,  and  are  bound  by  religious 
vows,  yet  they  are  exempt 'from  stated  hours 
of  worship,  and  other  numerous  and  burthen- 
some  services,  which  lie  heavy  upon  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  that  they  may  have  more  time 
to  employ  in  the  education  of  youth,  in  di- 
recting the  consciences  of  the  faitliful,  in  edi- 
fying the  church  by  their  pious  and  learned 
productions,  and  in  transacting  other  matters 
that  relate  to  the  prosperity  of  the  papal  hie- 
rarchy. Their  whole  order  is  divided  into  three 
classes.     The  first  comprehends  the  professed 


{J^  *  The  Spanish  name  of  the  founder  of  this 
order  was  Don  Inigo  de  Guipuscoa. 

t  The  writers  who  have  given  the  most  particular 
and  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  are  enumerated  by  Christoph.  Aug.  Salig, 
in  his  Historia  August.  Confessionis,  torn.  ii.  p.  73. 

+  Many  Jesuits  have  written  the  life  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man:  but  the  greatest  part  of  these 
biographers  seem  more  intent  upon  advancing  the 
glory  of  their  founder,  than  solicitous  about  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  their  relations;  and  hence  the 
most  common  events,  and  the  most  trivial  actions 
that  concern  Ignatius,  are  converted  into  prodigies 
and  miracles.  The  history  of  this  enterprising  fana- 
tic has  been  composed  with  equal  truth  and  inge- 
nuity, though  seasoned  with  a  very  large  portion  of 
wit  and  pleasantry,  by  a  French  writer,  who  calls 
himself  Hercules  Rasielde  Selve.*  This  work,  which 
is  divided  into  two  volumes,  is  entitled,  flistoire  de 
I'adinirable  Don  Inigo  de  Guipuscoa,  Chevalier  de 
la  Vierge,  et  Fondateur  de  la  Monarchie  des  In- 
ighistes. 

§  Not  only  the  Protestants,  but  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  more  learned  and  judicious  Roman  catho- 
lics, have  unanimously  denied,  that  Ignatius  Loyola 
had  either  learning  sufficient  to  compose  the  writings 
of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the  author,  or  genius  enough 
to  form  the  society  of  which  he  is  considered  as  the 
fiiunder.  They  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
was  no  more  than  a  fle,\ible  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  able  and  ingenious  men,  who  made  use  of 
his  fortitude  and  fanaticism  to  answer  their  purpo- 
ses; and  that  persons  much  more  learned  than  he, 
were  employed  to  compose  the  writings  which  bear 
his  name.  See  Geddes'  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol. 
lii. — The  greatest  part  of  his  works  are  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  liis  secretary  John 
de  Palancn;  see  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianismo 
en  Ethiopie,  p.  5.5,  271.  The  Benedictines  affirm, 
that  his  book  of  Spiritual  E.\ercises  is  copied  from 
the  work  of  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  whose 
name  was  Cisneros  (see  La  Vie  de  M.  de  la  Croze 
par  Jordan;)  and  the  constitutions  of  the  society 
were  probably  the  work  of  Lainez  and  Salmeron, 
two  learned  men  who  were  among  its  first  members. 
See  Histoire  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus, 
tom.  i. 


00^  *  This  is  a  feigned  name;  the  real  author  W3» 
Le  Vier,  an  ingenious  bookseller,  wlio  lived  former  y 
at  the  Hague. 
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members,  who  live  in  what  are  called  the  pro- 
fessed houses;  the  second  contains  the  scholars, 
who  instruct  the  youth  in  the  colleges;  and  to 
the  third  belong  the  7iovices,  who  live  in  the 
houses  of  probation.*  The  professed  members, 
beside  the  three  ordinary  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  common  to  all  the 
monastic  tribes,  are  obliged  to  take  a  fourth, 
by  which  they  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  go 
without  deliberation  or  delay  wherever  the 
pope  shall  think  fit  to  send  them;  they  are  also 
a  kind  of  Mendicants,  being  without  any  fixed 
subsistence,  and  living  upon  tlie  li])erality  of 
pious  and  well-disposed  persons.  The  other 
Jesuits,  and  more  particularly  the  scholars, 
possess  large  revenues,  and  are  obliged,  in  case 
of  urgent  necessity,  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  professed  members.  The  latter, 
who  are  few  in  nmnber,  in  comparison  with 
the  other  clasvses,  are,  in  general,  men  of  pru- 
dence and  learning,  deeply  skilled  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  and  dexterous  in  transacting 
all  kinds  of  business  from  long  experience, 
added  to  their  natural  penetration  and  sagaci- 
ty; in  a  word,  they  are  the  true  and  perfect 
Jesuits.  The  rest  have,  indeed,  the  title,  but 
are  rather  the  companions  and  assistants  of  the 
Jesuits,  than  real  members  of  that  mysterious 
order;  and  it  is  only  in  a  very  vague  and  gene- 
ral sense,  that  the  denomination  of  Jesuits  can 
be  applied  to  them.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable, the  secrets  of  the  society  are  not  re- 
vealed even  to  all  the  professed  members.  It 
is  only  a  small  number  of  this  class,  whom  old 
age  has  enriched  witli  thorough  experience, 
and  whom  long  trial  has  declared  to  be  worthy 
of  such  an  important  trust,  tliat  are  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  order. 

XII.  The  church  and  court  of  Rome,  since 
the  remarkable  period  when  so  many  kingdoms 
and  provinces  withdrew  from  their  jurisdiction, 
have  derived  more  influence  and  support  from 
the  labours  of  this  single  order  than  from  all 
their  other  emissaries  and  njinisters,  and  all 
the  various  exertions  of  their  power  and  opu- 
lence. It  was  this  famous  company  which, 
spreading  itself  with  an  astonishing  rapidity 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
confirmed  the  wavering  nations  in  the  faith  of 
Rome,  restrained  the  progress  of  the  rising 
sects,  gained  over  a  prodigious  number  of  Pa- 
gans in  the  most  barbarous  and  remote  parts 
of  the  globe  to  the  profession  of  popery,  and 
attacked  the  pretended  heretics  of  all  denomi- 
nations; appearing  almost  alone  in  the  field  of 
controversy,  sustaining  with  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution the  whole  burthen  of  this  religious  war, 
and  far  surpassing  the  champions  of  antiquity, 
both  in  the  subtlety  of  their  reasonings,  and 
the  eloquence  of  their  discourses.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for,  by  the  affected  softness  and  com- 
plying spirit  which  reigned  in  their  con  versation 
and  manners,  by  their  consummate  skill  and 


(g^  *  Other  writers  arid  a  fourth  class,  consistiiiK 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  coadjutors,  who  assist 
the  professed  members,  and  perforin  tlie  same  func- 
tions, without  being  bound  by  any  more  than  the 
three  simple  vows;  though,  after  a  long  and  approved 
exercise  of  their  employment,  the  spiritual  coadju- 
tors are  admitted  to  the  fourth  vow,  and  thus  be- 
come professed  members. 


prudence  in  civil  transactions,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
variety  of  other  qualities  and  accomplishments, 
they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  peculiar 
favour  and  protection  of  statesmen,  persons  of 
the  first  distinction,  and  even  of  crowned 
heads.  Nor  did  any  thing  contribute  more  to 
give  them  a  general  ascendancy,  than  the 
cunning  and  dexterity  with  which  they  re- 
laxed and  modified  their  system  of  morality, 
accommodating  it  artfully  to  the  propensities 
of  mankind,  and  depriving  it,  on  certiiin  occa- 
sions, of  the  severity  that  rendered  it  burthen- 
some  to  the  sensual  and  voluptuous.  By  this 
they  supplanted,  in  the  palaces  of  the  great, 
and  in  tlie  courts  of  princes,  the  Dominicans 
and  otlier  rigid  doctors,  wlio  formerly  held 
tJiere  tiie  tribunal  of  confession  and  the  direc- 
tion of  consciences;  and  engrossed  to  them- 
selves an  exclusive  and  irresistible  influence  in 
those  retreats  of  royal  grandeur,  whence  issue 
the  counsels  that  govern  mankind.*  An  order 
of  this  nature  could  not  but  be  highly  adapted 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
and  this,  indeed,  was  its  great  end,  and  the 
leading  purpose  of  which  it  never  lost  sight, 
employing  every  where  its  utmost  vigilance 
and  art  to  support  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, and  to  save  them  from  the  contempt,  of 
which  tliey  must  have  been  natiually  appre- 
hensive, in  consequence  of  a  revolution  that 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  part  of  mankind. 

All  these  circumstances  placed  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  liglit.  Their 
capacity,  their  influence,  and  their  zeal  for  the 
papacy,  had  a  very  advantageous  retrospect 
upon  themselves,  as  it  swelled  the  sources  of 
tlieir  opulence,  and  procm-ed  to  their  society 
an  uncommon,  and  indeed  an  excessive  degree 
of  respect  and  veneration.  But  it  is  also  true, 
that  these  signal  honours  and  advantages  ex- 
posed them,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  envy  of 
other  religious  orders;  that  their  enemies  mul- 
tiplied from  day  to  day;  and  that  they  were 
often  involved  in  the  greatest  perplexities  and 
perils.  Monks,  courtiers,  civil  magistrates, 
public  schools,  miited  their  efforts  to  crush 
this  rising  fabric  of  ambition  and  policy;  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  books  were  published  ta 
prove,  that  nothing  could  be  more  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  well-being 
of  society,  than  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  France,  Poland,  and  other  comitries,  they 
were  declared  pubhc  enemies  to  their  country, 
traitors,  and  parricides,  and  were  even  banished 
with  ignominy. j  But  the  prudence,  or  rather 
the  craft  and  artifice,  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
calmed  this  storm  of  opposition,  and,  by  gentle 
and  imperceptible  metliods,  restored  the  credit 
and  authority  of  their  order,  delivered  it  from 
the  perils  with  which  it  had  been  threatened. 


*  Befori'  this  order  was  instituted,  the  Dominicans 
alone  directed  the  consciences  of  all  the  European 
kings  and  princes;  and  it  was  by  the  Jesuits  that  the 
Dominicans  were  deprived  of  a  privilege  so  precious 
to  spiritual  ambition.  See  Peyrat's  Antiquites  da 
la  Chapelle  de  France. 

t  See  the  Histoire  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie 
do  Jesus,  tom.  iii.  p.  48,  &c.— Boulay,  Hist.  Academ. 
Paris,  tom.  vi.  p.  550 — (548 — as  well  as  almost  ali 
the  writers  (but  more  particularly  the  Jansenists,) 
who  have  given  accounts  of  the  ststecntb  century. 
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and  even  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  against 
the  future  attempts  of  its  adversaries.* 

XIII.  The  pontiffs  of  this  century,  after 
Alexander  VI.,  were  Pius  III.,  Julius  II.,f 
Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  whose  characters  and 
transactions  have  been  already  noticed;  Cle- 
ment VII.,  of  the  house  of  Medici;  Paul  III.,  J 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Farnese,  Julius  III.,§ 


*  The  character  and  sphit  of  the  Jesuits  were 
admirably  described,  and  their  transactions  and  fate 
foretohi,  with  a  sagacity  ahnost  prophetic,  so  early 
as  the  year  1551,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Clirist 
Church,  Dublin,  by  Dr.  George  Brown,  archbishop 
of  that  see;  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  James 
Ware,  and  may  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany, 
vol.  V.  p.  566.  The  remarkable  passage  relating  to 
that  order,  is  as  follows:  "There  are  a  new  frater- 
nity of  late  sprung  up,  who  call  themselves  Jesuits, 
which  will  deceive  many,  who  are  much  after  the 
Scribes'  and  Pharisees"  manner.  Amongst  the  Jews 
they  shall  strive  to  abolish  the  truth,  and  shall  come 
very  near  to  do  it.  For  these  sorts  will  turn  them- 
selves into  several  forms;  with  the  heathens  a  hea- 
thenist,  with  the  atheist  an  atheist,  with  the  Jews 
a  Jew,  with  the  Reformers  a  Reformade,  purposely 
to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds,  your  hearts, 
and  your  inclinations,  and  thereby  bring  you  at  last 
to  be  like  the  fool  that  said  in  his  heart,  '  There  was 
710  God.'  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and 
they  never  the  wiser;  charming  of  them,  yea,  making 
your  princes  reveal  their  hearts  and  the  secrets 
therein,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it;  which  will 
happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  God,  by  neglect 
of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God,  and  by  winking  at  their 
sins;  yet,  in  the  end,  God,  to  justify  his  law,  shall 
suddenly  cut  off  this  society,  even  by  tlie  hands  of 
those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and  made  use 
of  them;  so  that,  at  the  end,  they  shall  become  odious 
to  all  nations.  They  shall  be  vvorse  than  Jews, 
having  no  resting-place  upon  earth;  and  then  shall 
a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit." — Tliis 
singular  passage,  I  had  almost  said  prediction, 
seems  to  be  accomplished  in  part,  by  the  present 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  (I  write  this 
note  in  the  year  1762.)  and  by  the  great  indignation 
which  the  perfidious  stratagems,  iniquitous  avarice, 
and  ambitious  views  of  that  society,  have  e.xcited 
among  all  orders  of  the  French  nation,  from  the 
throne  to  the  cottage. 

(t!J-  t  It  was  from  a  foolish  ambition  of  resem- 
bling CtBsar,  (a  very  singular  model  for  a  Christian 
pontiff,)  that  this  pope,  whose  name  was  Roverc, 
assumed  the  denomination  of  Julius  II.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  C^sar  was  sovereign  pontiff, 
(pontifex  maximus,)  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  en- 
joyed the  same  dignity,  though  with  some  change 
in  the  title. 

X  The  sentiments  and  character  of  Paul  III.  have 
given  rise  to  much  debate,  even  in  our  time,  espe- 
cially between  the  late  cardinal  Cluirini,  and  Keis- 
ling,  Schelhorn,  and  some  other  writers.  The  cardi- 
nal has  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  defend  the  probity 
and  merit  of  this  pontiff,  while  the  two  learned  men 
above  mentioned  represent  him  as  a  perfidious  po- 
litician, whose  predominant  qualities  were  dissimu- 
lation and  fraud.  See  auirini's  work  de  Gestis 
Pauli  III.  Farnesii.  {](^  Among  the  resgcstw  of 
Paul  III.  were  two  bastards,  whose  offspring,  Far- 
nese and  Sforza,  were  made  cardinals  in  their  in- 
fancy. See  Kcislingii  Epist.  de  Gestis  Pauli  III.— 
Schelhorn  Amcenitates  His.  Eccles.  et  Liter.  But 
the  licentious  e.xploits  of  this  pope  do  not  end  here. 
He  was  reproached,  in  a  book  published  before  his 
death  under  the  name  of  Ochino,  with  having  poi- 
soned his  mother  and  his  nephew,  with  having 
ravished  a  young  virgin  at  Ancona,  with  an  inces- 
tuous and  adulterous  commerce  with  his  daughter 
Constantia,  who  died  of  poison  administered  by  him, 
to  prevent  any  interruption  in  his  odious  amours.  It 
is  said,  in  the  same  book,  that,  being  caught  in  bed 
with  his  niece,  Laura  Farnese,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Nic.  Guercei,  he  received  from  this  incensed 
husband  a  stab  of  a  dagger,  of  which  he  bore  the 
marks  to  his  death.  See  Sleidan's  Comment,  de 
Statu  Relig.  ct  Reipublicje,  Carolo  Quinto  Cisare, 
lib.  x.\i. 

QQ-  §  This  was  the  worthy  pontiff,  who  was 


whoso  name  was  John  Maria  Giocci;  Marcel- 
lus  II.;  Paul  IV.,*  whose  name,  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontificate,  was  John  Peter  Ca- 
raffa;  Pius  IV.,  who  was  ambitious  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Medi- 
ci, and  who  had  been  known,  before  his  pro- 
motion, by  the  name  of  JohnAngelo  de  Medi- 
cis;  Pius  V.,  a  Dominican,  called  Michael 
Ghisleri,  a  man  of  an  austere  and  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  by  which,  and  other  similar 
qualities,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  calendar; 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  previously  known  by 
the  name  of  Hugo  Buoncompagnojf  Sixtus  V., 
otherwise  named  Felix  Peretti  di  MontaJto, 
who,  in  pride,  magnificence,  intrepidity,  and 
strength  of  mind,  and  in  other  great  virtues 
and  vices,  far  surpassed  all  his  predecessors' 
Urban  VII.,  Gregory  XIV.,  Innocent  IX.,  the 
shortness  of  whose  reigns  prevented  them  from 
acquiring  reputation,  or  incurring  reproach. 

Among  these  pontiffs  there  were  better  and 
worse;J;  but  they  were  all  men  of  decent  and 
even  exemplary  characters,  when  compared 
with  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  governed 
the  church  before  the  reformation.  For  tho 
number  of  adversaries,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  arose  to  set  limits  to  the  despotism 
of  Rome,  and  to  call  in  question  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff,  rendered  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  and  the  Roman  nobility, 
more  cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  choice 
of  a  spiritual  ruler;  nor  did  they  dare,  in  these 
critical  circumstances  of  opposition  and  danger, 
to  entrust  such  an  important  dignity  to  any 
ecclesiastic,  whose  bare-faced  licentiousness; 
shameless  arrogance,  or  inconsiderate  youth^ 


scarcely  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  when  he  bestowed 
tlie  cardinal's  hat  on  tile  keeper  of  the  monkeys,  a 
boy  chosen  from  among  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
and  who  was  also  the  infamous  object  of  his  unnatu- 
ral pleasures.  See  Thuan.lib.  vi.  et  xv. — Hofllii.  His. 
Eccl.  t.  v.  p.  572— and  more  especially  Sleidan's 
Histor.  lib.  xxi. — When  Julius  was  reproached  by 
the  cardinals  for  introducing  such  an  unworthy 
member  into  the  sacred  college,  a  person  who  had 
neither  learning,  nor  virtue,  nor  merit  of  any  kind, 
he  impudently  replied  by  asking  them,  "What  virtue 
or  merit  they  had  found  in  him,  that  could  induce 
them  to  place  him  (Julius)  in  the  papal  chair?" 

Q(J=  *  Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  arrogance  and 
ambition  of  tliis  violent  and  impetuous  pontiff,  as 
appears  from  his  treatment  of  dueen  Elizabeth. 
See  Burnefs  History  of  the  Reformation. — It  was 
he  who,  by  a  bull,  pretended  to  raise  Ireland  to  the 
privilege  and  quality  of  an  independent  kingdom; 
and  it  was  he  also  who  first  instituted  the  Index  of 
prohibited  books, mentioned  above,  in  the  first  note, 
sect.  iii. 

t  See  Jo.  Petr.  Maffei  Annales  Gregorii  XTII. 

X  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.  made  a  much  greater 
figure  in  the  annals  of  fame,  than  the  other  pontiffs 
here  mentioned;  the  former  on  account  of  liis  exces- 
sive severity  against  heretics,  and  the  famous  bull 
In  Cwna  Domini,  whfch  is  read  publicly  at  Rome 
every  year  on  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Sacrament; 
and  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  many  servWtes 
rendered  to  the  church,  and  numberless  attempts, 
carried  on  with  spirit,  fortitude,  generosity,  and  per- 
severance, to  promote  its  glory,  and  maintain  its 
authority.— Several  modern  writers  employed  their 
pens  in  describing  the  life  and  actions  of  Pius  V.  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him  canonised,  in  1712,  by  Cle- 
ment XI.  Of  the  bull  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  the  tumults  it  occasioned,  there  is  an  ample  ac- 
count in  Giannone's  Historia  di  Napoli,  vol.  iv. 
The  life  of  Sixtus  V.  was  written  by  Gregorio  Leti, 
and  the  work  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages; it  is,  however,  a  very  indifferent  perfor- 
mance, and  the  relations  which  it  contains  are,  ia 
many  places,  inaccurate  and  unfaithful. 
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might  render  him  pecuHarly  obnoxious  to  re- 
proach, and  furnisli  new  matter  of  censure  to 
their  adversaries.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  from  this  period  of  opposition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  ministry  of  the  Relbrmers,  tlie 
pontiffs  have  never  pretended  to  such  an  ex- 
chisive  authority,  as  they  Iiad  formerly  usurped; 
nor  could  they,  indeed,  make  good  such  pre- 
tensions, were  they  so  presumptuous  as  to  avow 
them.  Tiiey  claim,  therefore,  no  longer  a 
power  of  deciding,  by  tlieir  single  authority, 
matters  of  the  liighest  moment  and  importance; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  pronounce  according  to 
the  sentiments  that  prevail  in  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  in  the  different  congregations, 
which  are  entrusted  with  their  respective  parts 
in  the  government  of  the  churcli;  and  they 
rarely  venture  to  excite  serious  divisions  in 
foreign  states,  to  arm  subjects  against  their 
rulers,  or  to  level  the  thunder  of  their  excom- 
munications at  the  heads  of  princes.  All  such 
proceedings,  which  were  formerly  so  frequent 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  that  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion which  prescribed  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
pontiff,  and  of  the  new  degrees  of  power  and 
authority  that  monarchs  and  other  civil  rulers 
have  gained  by  the  revolutions  that  have 
shaken  the  papal  throne.  In  a  word,  imperious 
necessity  has  produced  prudence  and  modera- 
tion even  at  Rome. 

XIV.  That  part  of  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
which  was  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
pope,  seemed  to  undergo  no  change  during 
this  century.  As  to  the  bishops,  it  is  certain 
that  they  made  several  zealous  attempts,  and 
some  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  of 
which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived  by  the 
pontiffs.  They  were  even  persuaded  that  his 
holiness  might  be  lawfully  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  episcopal  dignity  was  of 'divine 
original,  and  that  the  bishops  received  their 
authority  immediately  from  Christ  himself.* 
But  all  these  attempts  were  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  artifice  and  dexterity  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  which  did  not  cease  to  propagate  ana 
enforce  this  despotic  maxim:  "  That  the  bish- 
ops are  no  more  than  the  legates  or  ministers 
of  Christ's  vicar;  and  that  the  authority  which 
they  exercise  is  entirely  derived  from  the  mu- 
nificence and  favour  of  the  apostolic  see:"  a 
maxim,  however,  that  several  bishops,  and 
more  especially  those  of  France,  treated  with 
little  respect.  Some  advantages,  however, 
and  those  not  inconsiderable,  were  obtained 
for  the  clergy  at  the  expense  of  the  pontiffs; 
for  those  reset-vatioiis,  provisions,  exemptions, 
and  expectatives,  (as  tliey  are  termed  by  the 
Roman  lawyers,)  which  before  the  Reforma- 
tion had  excited  such  heavy  and  bitter  com- 
plaints throughout  Europe,  and  exhibited  the 
clearest  proofs  of  papal  avarice  and  tyranny, 
were  now  almost  totally  suppressed. 

XV.  Among  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  the  reformation  of  the 
hves  and  raarmers  of  the  clergy,  and  the  sup- 


*  See  Paolo  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 
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prcssion  of  the  scandalous  vices  that  had  too 
long  reigned  in  that  order,  were  not  forgotten; 
and  several  wise  and  prudent  laws  were  enacted 
with  a  view  to  tliat  important  object.  But 
those  who  had  the  cause  of  virtue  at  heart, 
complained  (and  the  reason  of  such  complaint 
still  subsists)  that  these  laws  were  no  more 
than  feeble  precepts,  without  any  avenging 
arm  to  maintain  their  authority;  and  that  they 
were  transgressed,  with  impunity,  by  the  clergy 
of  all  ranks,  and  particularly  by  those  who 
filled  tiie  highest  stations  and  dignities  of  the 
church.  In  reality,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  Romish  clergy,  even  in  tiie  present  time, 
these  complainis  will  appear  as  well  founded 
now,  as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  centurj'.  In 
Germany,  as  is  notorious  to  daily  observation, 
the  bishops,  if  we  except  their  habit,  their  title, 
and  a  few  ceremonies  tliat  distinguisii  them, 
have  nothing  in  their  manner  of  living  that  is, 
in  the  least,  adapted  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  their  sacred  office.  In  other  countries,  a 
great  part  of  the  episcopal  order,  unmolested 
by  the  remonstrances  or  reproofs  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  pass  their  days  amidst  the  pleasures 
and  cabals  of  courts,  and  appear  ratiier  the 
slaves  of  temporal  princes,  tlian  the  servants 
of  Him  ivhose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  ivorlcl.  They 
court  glory;  they  aspire  after  riches,  while 
very  few  employ  their  time  and  labours  in  edi- 
fying the  people,  or  in  promoting  among  them 
the  vital  spirit  of  practical  religion  and  sub- 
stantial virtue;  and  (what  is  still  more  deplo- 
rable) those  bishops,  who,  sensible  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  character  and  the  duties  of  their 
office,  distinguish  themselves  by  their  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  good  morals,  are  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  malicious  efforts  of  en  vy, 
often  loaded  with  false  accusations,  and  in- 
volved in  perplexities  of  various  kinds.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  partly  in  consequence  of  the  exam- 
ples they  have  received,  and  still  too  often  re- 
ceive, from  the  heads  of  the  chmch,  that  so 
many  of  tlie  bishops  live  dissolved  in  the  arms 
of  luxury,  or  toiling  in  the  service  of  ambition. 
Many  of  tliem,  perhaps,  would  have  been  more 
attentive  to  their  vocation,  and  more  exem- 
plary in  their  manners,  if  they  had  not  been 
corrupted  by  the  models  exhibited  to  them  by 
the  bisiiops  of  Rome,  and  if  tiiey  had  not  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  a  splendid  succession 
of  popes  and  cardinals,  remarkable  only  for 
their  luxury  and  avarice,  their  arrogance  and 
vindictive  spirit,  their  voluptuousness  and 
vanity. 

Those  ecclesiastics  who  go  under  the  deno- 
mination of  canons,  continue,  nhnost  every 
where,  their  ancient  course  of  life,  and  con- 
sume, in  a  manner  far  remote  from  piety  and 
virtue,  the  treasures  which  the  religious  zeal 
and  liberality  of  their  ancestors  had  consecrat- 
ed to  the  uses  of  the  church  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  all 
the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  are  at  liberty  to 
follow  such  corrupt  models,  or,  indeed,  that 
their  inclinations  and  reigning  habits  tend  to- 
ward such  a  loose  and  voltiptuous  manner  of 
living:  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  Reformation 
had  a  manifest  influence  even  upon  the  Ro- 
man catholic  clergy,  by  rendering  them,  at 
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least,  more  circumspect  and  cautious  in  their 
external  conduct,  tliat  tlioy  might  be  thus  less 
dbnoxious  to  the  censures  of  their  adversaries; 
and  it  is  accordingly  well  known,  that  since 
that  period  the  clergy  of  the  inferior  orders 
have  been  more  attentive  than  they  formerly 
were  to  the  rules  of  outward  decency,  and  have 
given  less  offence  by  open  and  scandalous  vices 
and  excesses. 

XVI.  The  same  observation  holds  good  with 
respect  to  the  monastic  orders.  There  arc, 
indeed,  several  things,  wortliy  of  the  severest 
animadversion,  chargeable  upon  many  of  the 
heads  and  rulers  of  these  societies;  nor  are 
these  societies  themselves  entirely  exempt 
from  that  indolence,  intemperance,  ignorance, 
artifice,  discord,  and  voluptuousness,  which 
were  formerly  the  common  and  reigning  vices 
in  the  monastic  retreats.  It  would  be,  never- 
theless, an  instance  of  great  partiality  and  in- 
justice to  deny,  that  in  many  countries  the 
manner  of  living,  among  these  religious  orders, 
has  been  considerably  reformed,  severe  rules 
have  been  employed  to  restrain  licentiousness, 
and  much  pains  taken  to  conceal,  at  least,  sucli 
vestiges  of  ancient  corruption  and  irregularity 
as  may  yet  remain.  In  some  places,  the  aus- 
terity of  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  which 
had  been  so  shamefully  relaxed,  was  restored 
by  several  zealous  patrons  of  monastic  devo- 
tion; while  others,  animated  with  the  same 
zeal,  instituted  new  communities,  in  order  to 
promote,  as  they  piously  imagined,  a  spirit  of 
religion,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  church. 

Of  this  latter  number  was  Matthew  de  Bassi, 
a  native  of  Italy,  the  extent  of  whose  capacity 
was  much  inferior  to  the  goodness  of  his  inten- 
tions. He  was  a  Franciscan  of  the  rigid  class,* 
one  of  those  who  were  zealous  in  observing  ri- 
gorously the  primitive  rules  of  their  institution. 
This  honest  enthusiast  seriously  persuaded 
himself,  that  he  was  divinely  inspired  with  the 
zeal  which  impelled  him  to  restore  the  rules 
of  the  Franciscan  order  to  their  primitive  aus- 
terity; and,  looking  upon  this  violent  and  ir- 
resistible impulse  as  a  celestial  commission,  at- 
tended with  sufficient  authority,  he  commenc- 
ed this  work  of  monastic  reformation  with'the 
most  devout  assiduity  and  ardour.f  His  enter- 
prise was  honoured,  in  1525,  with  the  solemn 
approbation  of  Clement  VII.;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  order  of  Ccqmchins.  The  vows  of 
this  order  implied  the  greatest  contempt  of  the 
world  and  its  enjoyments,  and  the  most  pro- 
found humility,  accomimnied  with  the  most 
austere  and  sullen  gravity  of  external  aspect;^ 


QQ-*  The  dispute  that  arose  among  the  Francis- 
cans by  Innocent  the  Fourth's  relaxing  so  far  their 
institute  as  to  allow  property  and  possessions  in 
their  community,  produced  a  division  of  the  order 
into  two  classes,  of  which  the  more  considerable, 
who  adopted  the  papal  relaxation,  were  denominated 
Conventuals,  and  the  other,  who  rejected  it,  Bre- 
thren of  the  Observance.  The  latter  professed  to  ob- 
serve and  follow  rigorously  the  primitive  laws  and 
institute  of  their  founder. 

dlp-t  The  Brethren  of  the  Observance,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note,  had  degenerated,  in  process  of 
time,  from  their  primitive  self-denial;  and  hence 
arose  the  reforming  spirit  that  animated  Bassi. 

t  See  Luc.  Waddinni  Annales  Ordini,^  Minorum, 
lom.  xvi.— Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordrcs  Monastiques, 


and  its  reputation  and  success  excited,  in  the 
other  Franciscans,  the  most  bitter  feelings  of 
indignation  and  envy.*  The  Capuchins  were 
so  called  from  the  sharp-pointed  capuche,  or 
cowl,t  which  they  added  to  the  ordinary  Fran- 
ciscan habit,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  St.  Francis  himself  J; 

Another  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order 
formed  a  new  community,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Recollets  in  France,  Reformed  Fran- 
ciscans in  Italy,  and  Barefooted  Franciscans  in 
Spain;  these  were  erected  into  a  separate  order, 
with  their  respective  laws  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline, in  163-,  by  the  authority  of  Clement, 
VII.  They  differed  from  the  other  Francis- 
cans in  this  only,  that  they  professed  to  follow, 
with  greater  zeal  and  exactness,  the  austere 
institute  of  their  common  founder  and  chief; 
whence  tliey  were  sometimes  called  Friars 
Minors  of  the  strict  observance. § 

St.  Theresa,  a  Spanish  lady  of  an  illustrious 
family,  undertook  the  difficult  task  of  reform- 
ing the  Carmelite  order,||  which  had  depa.ited 
mucli  from  its  primitive  sanctity,  and  of  re- 
storing its  neglected  and  violated  laws  to  their 
original  credit  and  authority.  Her  associate, 
in  this  arduous  attempt,  was  Juan  de  Santa- 
Cruz;  and  her  enterprise  was  not  wholly  un- 
successful, although  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carmelites  opposed  her  aims.  Hence  the  or- 
der was,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  divided 
into  two  branches,  of  which  one  followed  a 
milder  rule  of  discipline,  while  the  other  em- 
braced an  institute  of  the  most  severe  and  self- 
denying  kind. II  But,  as  these  different  rules  of 
life  among  tiie  members  of  the  same  communi- 
ty were  a  perpetual  source  of  animosity  and 
discord,  the  more  austere,  or  bare-footed  Car- 
melites, were  separated  from  the  others,  and 
formed  into  a  distinct  body,  in  1 580,  by  Gregory 
XIII.  at  the  particular  desire  of  Philip  II.  king 
of  Spain.  This  separation  was  confirmed,  in 
1587,  by  Sixtus  V.  and  completed,  in  1593,  by 
Clement  VIII.  who  allowed  the  bare-footed 
Carmelites  to  have  their  own  chief,  or  general. 
But,  after  having  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  others,  these  austere  friars  quarrelled  among 
tliemselves,  and  in  a  few  years  their  dissensions 


toni.  vii.  ch.  xxiv.  and,  above  all,  Zach.  Boverii  An- 
nales Capiicinorum. 

0(7»*  One  of  the  circumstances  that  exasperated 
most  the  Franciscans,  was  the  innovation  made  in 
their  habit  by  the  Capuchins.  Whatever  was  tha 
cause  of  their  choler,  true  it  is,  that  their  provincial 
persecuted  the  new  monks,  and  obliged  them  to  fly 
from  place  to  place,  until  they  at  last  took  refuge  in 
the  palace  of  the  duke  of  Camerino,  by  whose  credit 
they  were  received  under  the  obedience  of  the  Con- 
ventuals,  in  the  quality  of  hermits  minors,  in  1527 
The  next  year  tlie  pope  approved  tliis  union,  and 
confirmed  to  them  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
square  capuche;  and  thus  the  order  was  established 
in  1,528. 

(((^t  I  know  not  on  what  authority  the  learned 
Mich.tel  Geddes  attributes  the  erection  and  denomi- 
nation of  this  order  to  one  Francis  Puchine. 

I  See  Du  Fresne,  Glossarium  Latiuitat.  Medii 
iEvi,  torn.  ii. 

§  See  the  Annales  of  Wadding,  torn.  xvi. — Helyol, 
Histoire  des  Ordres  Monast.  torn.  vii.  ch.  xviii. 

Ii  Otherwise  called  the  White-Friars. 

QC^ir  The  former,  who  were  the  Carmelites  of  the 
ancient  observance,  were  called  the  moderate  or  mi- 
tigated, while  the  latter,  who  were  of  the  strict  ob- 
.srrvance,  were  distinguished  by  the  denomination 
of  bare-footed  Carmelites. 
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grew  to  an  intolerablo  iieight:  hence  tlicy  were 
divided  anew,  b}-  tlie  last  mentioned  pontitF, 
into  two  coiinnunities,  eacii  of  which  had  its 
governor  or  general.* 

XVn.  Of  all  the  new  orders  instituted  in 
this  century,  the  most  eminent,  beyond  all 
doubt,  was  that  of  the  Jesuits,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  in  speaking 
of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
the  principal  supports  of  the  declining  authori- 
ty of  its  pontiffs.  Compared  with  this  aspir- 
ing and  formidable  society,  all  the  other  reli- 
gious orders  appear  inconsiderable  and  obscure. 
The  Reformation,  among  the  other  changes 
which  it  occasioned,  even  in  the  Romish 
church,  by  exciting  the  circumspection  and 
emulation  of  those  who  still  remained  addicted 
to  popery,  gave  rise  to  various  communities, 
which  were  all  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Regular  Clerks;  and  as  all 
these  communities  were,  according  to  their 
own  solemn  declarations,  formed  with  a  design 
of  imitating  that  sanctity  of  manners,  and  re- 
viving that  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue,  which 
had  distinguished  the  sacred  order  in  the  pri- 
mitive times,  this  was  a  plain,  tliough  tacit 
confession  of  the  present  corruption  of  the 
clergy,  and  consequently  of  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  reformation. 

The  first  society  of  these  regular  clerks  arose 
in  1524,  under  the  denomination  of  Tkeatins, 
which  they  derived  from  their  principal  foun- 
der John  Peter  Caraffa,  (then  bishop  of  The- 
ate,  or  Chieti,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
afte'-wards  pope,  under  tiie  title  of  Paul  IV.,) 
who  was  assisted  in  this  pious  undertaking  by 
Caietan,  or  Gaetan,  and  other  devout  associ- 
ates. These  monks,  being  by  their  vows  des- 
titute of  all  possessions  and  revenues,  and  even 
precluded  from  the  resource  of  begging,  sub- 
sist entirely  upon  the  voluntary  liberality  of 
pious  persons.  They  are  called  by  their  pro- 
fession and  institute  to  revive  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, to  purify  and  reform  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit,  to  assist  the  sick  and  the  dying  by  their 
spiritual  instructions  and  counsels,  and  to  com- 
bat heretics  of  all  denominations  with  zeal  and 
assiduity. f  There  are  also  some  female  con- 
vents established  under  the  rule  and  title  of 
this  order. 

This  establishment  was  followed  by  that  of 
the  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Paul,  so  called  from 
their  having  chosen  that  apostle  for  their  pa- 
tron; though  they  are  more  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Barnahites,  from 
the  church  of  St..  Barnabas,  at  Milan,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  them  in  1545.  This  order, 
which  was  approved  in  1632  by  Clement  VII., 
and  confirmed  about  three  years  after  by  Paul 
HI.,  was  originally  founded  by  Antonio  Mavia 
Zacharias  of  Cremona,  and  Bartholomew  Fer- 
rari, and  Ant.  Morigia,  noblemen  of  Milan. 
Its  members  were  at  first  obliged  to  live  after 
the  manner  of  the  Theatiiis,  renouncing  all 
worldly  goods  and  possessions,  and  depending 
upon  the  spontaneous  donations  of  the  liberal 
for  their  daily  subsistence.     But  they  soon  be- 


*  Helyot,  Ilistoire  des  Ordres,  torn.  i.  ch.  xlvii.  p, 
340. 
t  Helyot,  torn.  iv.  ch.  xii. 


came  weary  of  this  precarious  method  of  liv 
ing  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  therefore  took 
the  liberty',  in  process  of  time,  of  securing  to 
their  commimity  certain  pos.sessions  and  stated 
revenues.  Their  principal  function  is  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  like  the  apostles,  in  order 
to  convert  sinners,  and  bring  back  transgres- 
sors into  the  paths  of  repentance  and  obedir 
ence.* 

The  Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Maieul,  who  are 
also  called  the  fathers  of  Somasquo,  from  the 
place  where  tlieir  community  was  first  esta- 
blished, and  which  was  also  the  residence  of 
their  founder,  were  erected  into  a  distinct  so- 
ciety by  Jerome  jEmiliani,  a  noble  Venetian, 
and  were  afterwards  successively  confirmed,  in 
tlie  years  1540  and  1543,  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs Paul  HI.  and  Pius  IV. t  Their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  par- 
ticularly young  persons,  in  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  the  Ciiristian  religion,  and  to  pro- 
cure assistance  for  those  wlio  were  reduced  to 
the  unhappy  condition  of  orphans.  The  same 
important  ministry  was  committed  to  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  France  and 
Italy.  The  order  that  bore  this  title  in  France 
was  instituted  by  Csesar  de  Bus,  and  confirmed 
in  1597  by  Clement  VIII.,  wiiile  that  which  is 
known  in  Italy  under  the  same  denomination, 
derived  its  origin  from  Mark  Cusani,  a  Mila- 
nese knight,  and  was  established  by  the  appro- 
bation and  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory 
XIII. 

XVIII.  It  would  be  an  endless,  and,  indeed, 
an  unprofitable  labour  to  enumerate  particu- 
larly the  prodigious  multitude  of  less  considera- 
ble orders  and  religious  associations,  that  were 
instituted  in  Germany  and  other  countries, 
from  an  approliension  of  the  pretended  heretics, 
who  disturbed  by  their  innovations  the  peace, 
or  rather  the  lethargy,  of  the  church;  for 
certainly  no  age  produced  such  a  swarm  of 
monks,  and  such  a  number  of  convents,  as 
that  in  which  Luther  and  other  reformers  op- 
posed the  divine  light  and  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  ignorance,  superstition,  and  papal  tyran- 
ny. We  therefore  pass  over  in  silence  these 
less  important  establishments,  of  which  many 
have  been  long  buried  in  oblivion,  because 
they  were  erected  on  unstable  foundations, 
while  numbers  were  suppressed  by  the  wisdom 
of  certain  pontilfs,  who  considered  the  multi- 
tude of  these  communities  rather  as  prejudicial 
than  advantageous  to  the  church.  Nor  can 
we  take  particular  notice  of  the  female  con- 
vents, or  nunneries,  among  which  the  Ursu- 
lincs  shone  forth  with  a  superior  lustre  both  in 
point  of  number  and  dignity. — The  Priests  of 
the  Oratory,  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  publicly  honoured  with 
the  protection  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  15T7,  must, 
however,  be  excepted  from  this  general  silence, 
on  account  of  the  eminent  figure  tliey  made 
in  tlie  republic  of  letters.  It  was  tliis  commu- 
nity that  produced  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  and 

*  Helyot,  torn.  iv.  ch.  xvi.  p.  100.— In  the  same 
volume  of  hU  incomparable  history,  this  learned 
author  gives  a  most  accurate,  ample,  and  interesting 
account  of  the  other  religious  orders,  which  are  here, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  barely  menlioni^d. 

t  Acta  Sanctor.  Fcbruar.  torn.  ii.  p.  217. 
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Ladurchius,  who  hold  so  high  a  rank  among 
the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  sixteentli 
and  following  centuries;  and  there  are  still  to 
be  found  in  it  men  of  considerable  erudition 
and  capacity.  The  name  of  this  religious  so- 
ciety was  derived  from  an  apartment,  accom- 
modated in  the  form  of  an  Oratory,*  or  cabinet 
for  devotion,  which  St.  Philip  Neri  built  at 
Florence  for  himself,  and  in  which,  for  many 
years,  he  held  spiritual  conferences  with  his 
more  intimate  companions,  j 

XIX.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  the  least 
dispute,  that  all  kinds  of  erudition,  whetlier 
sacred  or  profane,  were  held  in  much  higher 
esteem  in  the  western  world  since  the  time  of 
Luther,  than  they  had  been  before  that  auspi- 
cious period.  The  Jesuits,  more  especially, 
boast,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  tliat 
their  society  contributed  more,  at  least  in  this 
century,  to  the  culture  of  the  languages,  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  advancement 
of  true  science,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  reli- 
gious orders.  It  is  certain  that  the  directors 
of  sciiools  and  academies,  either  through  indo- 
lence or  design,  persisted  obstinately  in  their 
ancient  method  of  teaching,  though  that  me- 
thod was  intricate  and  disagreeable  in  many 
respects;  nor  would  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  better  informed,  or  permit  the  least  change 
in  their  uncouth  and  disgusting  systems.  The 
monks  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
academic  teachers  for  their  compliance  with 
the  growing  taste  for  polished  literature,  nor 
did  they  seem  at  all  disposed  to  admit,  into 
the  retreats  of  their  gloomy  cloisters,  a  more 
solid  and  elegant  method  of  instruction  than 
they  had  been  formerly  accustomed  to.  These 
facts  furnish  a  rational  account  of  the  surpris- 
ing variety  that  appears  in  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  the  writers  of  this  age,  of  whom  several 
express  their  sentiments  with  elegance,  perspi- 
cuity, and  order,  while  the  diction  and  style 
of  a  great  number  of  their  contemporaries  are 
barbarous,  perplexed,  obscure,  and  insipid. 

Csesar  Baroniiis,  already  mentioned,  under 
took  to  tln-ow  light  on  the  history  of  religion 
by  his  annals  of  the  Christian  church;  but  this 
pretended  light  was  scarcely  any  thing  better 
than  perplexity  and  darkness.l  His  example, 
however,  excited  many  to  enterprises  of  the 
same  nature.  The  attempts  of  the  persons 
whom  the  Romanists  called  heretics,  rendered 
indeed  such  enterprises  necessary:  for  these 
heretics,  with  the  learned  Flacius  and  Chemnitz 


*  Helyot,  torn.  viii.  cli.  iv.  p.  12. 
(jQ~  t  He  was  peculiarly  assisted  in  these  confer- 
ences by  IJaronius,  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nals, who  also  succeeded  him  as  general  of  the  order, 
and  whose  annals,  on  account  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  are  remarkiibly 
full  of  gross  faults,  misrepresentations,  and  blunders. 
QtJ^  I  The  learned  Isaac  Casaubon  undertook  a 
refutation  of  the  Annals  of  Baronius,  in  an  excellent 
work,  entitled,  Exercitationes,  &c.  and  though  he 
carried  it  no  farther  down  than  the  34th  year  of  the 
Christian  aera,  yet  he  pointed  out  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  palpable,  and  (many  of  them)  shameful  errors, 
into  which  the  Romish  annalist  has  fallen  during 
that  short  space.  Even  the  Roman  catholic  literati 
acknowledge  the  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  Baronius; 
hence  many  learned  men,  such  as  Pagi,  Noris,  and 
Tillemont,  employed  themselves  in  the  task  of  cor- 
rection; and  accordingly  a  new  edition  of  the  work, 
With  their  emendations,  appeared  at  Lucca. 


at  their  head,*  demonstrated  with  the  utmost 
ev  idence,  that  not  only  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  history 
and  the  records  of  the  primitive  church,  were  in 
direct  opposition  both  to  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  church  of  Rome.  This  was 
wounding  popery  with  its  own  arms,  and  attack- 
ing it  in  its  pretended  strong-holds.  It  was, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  friends  of  Rome 
to  employ,  while  it  was  time,  their  most  zealous 
efforts  in  maintaining  the  credit  of  those  ancient 
fables,  on  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  papal 
authority  reposed,  as  its  only  foundation  and 
support. 

XX.  Several  men  of  genius  in  France  and 
Italy,  wiio  have  been  already  mentioned  with 
the  esteem  that  is  due  to  their  valuable  labours,! 
used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  refonn 
the  barbarous  philosopliy  of  the  times.  But 
the  excessive  attachment  of  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  on  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  timorous  prudence 
of  many  weak-minded  persons,  who  were  ap- 
prehensive that  the  liberty  of  striking  out  new 
discoveries  and  ways  of  thinking  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  church,  and  open  a  new  source 
of  division  and  discord,  crushed  all  these  ge- 
nerous efforts.  The  throne  of  the  Stagirite 
remained  therefore  unshaken;  and  his  philoso- 
phy, whose  very  obscurity  afforded  a  certain 
gloomy  kind  of  pleasure,  and  flattered  the 
pride  of  such  as  were  implicitly  supposed  to 
understand  it,  reigned  unrivalled  in  the  schools 
and  monasteries.  It  even  acquired  new  credit 
and  authority  from  the  Jesuits,  who  taught  it  in 
their  colleges,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  wri- 
tings and  disputes.  By  this,  however,  these 
artful  ecclesiastics  showed  evidently,  that  the 
captious  jargon  and  subtleties  of  that  intricate 
philosophy  were  much  more  adapted  to  puzzle 
heretics,  and  to  give  tlie  popish  doctors  at  least 
the  appearance  of  carrying  on  the  controversy 
with  success,  than  the  plain  and  obvious 
method  of  disputing,  which  is  pointed  out  by 
the  genuine  dictates  of  right  reason. 

XXI.  The  church  of  Rome  produced  in  this 
century,  a  prodigious  number  of  theological 
writers.  The  most  eminent  of  these,  in  point 
of  reputation  and  merit,  were  the  following: 
Tliomas  de  Vio,  otherwise  named  cardinal 
Caietan,  Eckius,  Cochteus,  Emser,  Surius,  Ho- 
sius,  Faber,  Sadolet,  Pighius,  Vatable,  Canus, 
D'Espence,  Caranza,  Maldonatus,  Turrianus, 
Arias  Montanus,  Catharinus,  Reginald  Pole, 
Sixtus  Senensis,  Cassander,  Paya  d'Andnida, 
Baius,  Pamelius,  and  others. J 

XXII.  The  religion  of  Rome,  which  the 
pontiffs  are  so  desirous  of  imposing  upon  the 
faith  of  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name,  is 
derived,  according  to  the  unanimous  accoimts 
of  its  doctors,  from  two  sources,  the  written 
word  of  God,  and  the  unwritten;  or,  in  other 
words,  from  Scripture  and  tradition.  But,  as 
the  most  eminent  divines  of  that  church  are 


*  The  former  in  the  Centuri®  Magdeburgenses; 
the  latter  in  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini. 

t  See  above.  Sect.  II. 

I  For  an  ample  account  of  the  literary  characters, 
rank,  and  writings  of  these  learned  men,  and  of  seve- 
ral others  whose  names  are  here  omitted,  see  Louis 
EI.  Du-Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecciesiasti- 
ques,  torn.  xiv.  and  xvi. 
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far  from  being  agreed  concerning  tlic  persona 
who  are  autiiorized  to  interpret  the  declara- 
tions of  these  two  oracles,  and  to  determine 
their  sense;  so  it  may  be  asserted,  with  truth, 
that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  possibility  of  knowing 
with  certainty  what  are  the  real  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  where,  in  that  com^ 
munion,  the  judge  of  religious  controversy  is  to 
be  found.  It  is  true,  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
8.11  who  favour  the  despotic  pretensions  of  its 
pontiff,  maintain,  that  he  alone,  who  governs 
the  church  as  Christ's  vicegerent,  is  authorized 
to  explain  and  determine  the  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition  in  matters  pertaining  to  sal- 
vation, and  that,  in  consequence,  a  devout  and 
unlimited  obedience  is  due  to  his  decisions. 
To  give  weight  to  this  opinion,  Pius  IV. 
formed  the  plan  of  a  council,  wiiich  was  after- 
wards instituted  and  confirmed  by  Sixtus  V., 
and  called  the  Congregation  for  interpreting 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  This 
congregation  was  authorized  to  examine  and 
decide,  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  all  matters  of 
small  moment  relating  to  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line, while  every  debate  of  importance,  and 
particularly  all  disquisitions  concerning  points 
of  faith  and  doctrine,  were  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  pontiff  alone,  as  the  great  oracle  of  the 
church.*  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  wiser  part  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  body  to  acknowledge  this  exclu- 
sive authority  in  their  head.  And  accordingly, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Gallican  churcii,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  very  learned  men  of 
the  popish  religion  in  other  countries,  think 
very  differently  from  the  court  of  Rome  on  this 
subject.  They  maintain,  tliat  all  bishops  and 
doctors  have  a  right  to  consult  the  sacred  foun- 
tains of  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  to  draw 
thence  the  rules  of  faith  and  manners  for  them- 
selves and  their  flock;  and  that  all  difficult 
points  and  debates  of  consequence  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  ge- 
neral councils.  Such  is  the  difference  of 
opinion  (with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of 
doctrine  and  controversy)  that  still  divides  the 
church  of  Rome;  and,  as  no  judge  has  been 
(and  perhaps  none  can  be)  found  to  compose 
it,  we  may  reasonably  despair  of  seeing  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  acquire  a  permanent,  stable, 
and  determinate  form. 

XXIII.  The  council  of  Trent  was  assem- 
bled, as  was  pretended,  to  correct,  illustrate, 
and  fix  with  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the 
church,  to  restore  the  vigour  of  its  discipline, 
and  to  reform  the  lives  of  its  ministers.  But, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  examine  things 
with  impartiality,  this  assembly,  instead  of  re- 
forming ancient  abuses,  rather  gave  rise  to  new 
enormities;  and  many  transactions  of  this 
council  have  excited  the  just  complaints  of 
the  wisest  men  in  both  communions.  They 
complain  that  many  of  the  opinions  of  the 
scholastic  doctors  on  intricate  points  (that  had 


*  See  Ayiaon,  Tableau  de  la  four  de  Rome,  part 
v.  chap.  iv.  {Jijf-  Hence  it  was,  that  the  approbation 
of  Innocent  XI.  was  refused  to  the  artful  and  insidi- 
ous work  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaii-x,  entitled, 
■An  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church,'  until  the  author  had  suppressi^d  the  first 
edition  of  that  work,  and  made  corrections  and  alte- 
rations in  the  second. 


formerly  been  lefl  undecided,  and  had  been 
wisely  permitted  as  subjects  of  free  debate) 
were,  by  this  council,  absurdly  adopted  as  arti- 
cles of  faith,  were  recommended  as  such,  and 
oven  imposed  with  violence  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. They  complain  of  the  ambiguity 
that  prevails  in  the  decrees  and  declarations  of 
that  council,  by  which  the  disputes  and  dis- 
sensions that  had  formerly  rent  the  church, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  clear  definitions 
and  wise  and  temperate  decisions,  were  ren- 
dered, on  the  contrary,  more  perplexed  and  in- 
tricate, and  were,  in  reality,  propagated  and 
multiplied,  instead  of  being  suppressed  or  di- 
minished. Nor  were  these  the  only  reasons  of 
complaint;  for  it  must  have  been  afflicting  to 
those  who  had  the  cause  of  true  religion  and 
Christian  liberty  at  heart,  to  see  all  things  de- 
cided, in  that  assembly,  according  to  the  de- 
spotic will  of  the  pope,  without  any  regard  to 
the  dictates  of  truth,  or  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, its  genuine  and  authentic  source,  and  to 
see  the  assembled  fathers  reduced  to  silence  by 
the  arrogance  of  the  Roman  legates,  and  de- 
prived of  that  influence  and  credit  which 
might  have  rendered  them  capable  of  healing 
the  wounds  of  the  church.  It  was  moreover  a 
grievance  justly  to  be  complained  of,  that  the 
few  wise  and  pious  regulations  that  were  made 
in  that  council,  were  never  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  were  suffered  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  lifeless  form,  or  shadow 
of  law,  which  was  treated  with  indifference, 
and  transgressed  with  impunity.  To  sum  u\> 
all  in  one  short  sentence,  the  most  candid  and 
impartial  observers  of  things  consider  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  as  an  assembly  that  was  more  at- 
tentive to  what  might  maintain  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  than  solicitous  about 
entering  into  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  church.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  appear  surprising,  that  certain 
doctors  of  the  Romish  cliurch,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent 
as  an  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  maintain,  that 
these  decisions  are  to  be  explained  by  the  dic- 
tates of  Scripture  and  the  language  of  tradi- 
tion; nor,  when  all  tliese  things  are  duly  con- 
sidered, sliall  we  have  reason  to  wonder,  that 
this  council  has  not  throughout  the  same  de- 
gree of  credit  and  autliority,  even  in  those 
countries  which  profess  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
ligion.* 

Some  coimtries,  indeed,  such  as  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Italy,  have  adopted  itnplicitly  and 
absolutely  the  decrees  of  this  assembly,  with- 
out the  smallest  restriction  of  any  kind.  But 
in  other  regions  it  has  been  received  and  ac- 
knowledged on  certain  conditions,  which 
modify  not  a  little  its  pretended  authority. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  reckon  the  Spanish 
dominions,  which  disputed,  during  many  years, 
the  autliority  of  this  council,  and  acknow- 
ledged it  at  length  only  so  far  as  it  could  be 
adopted  without  any  prejudice  to  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  king  of  Spain.f     In 


(}(J=-  *  The  translator  has  here  inserted  in  the  te.vt 
the  note  |li]  of  the  original,  and  has  thrown  the 
citations  it  contains  into  different  notes. 

t  Sec  Giannone,  Hisioria  di  Napoli,  vol.  iv. 
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other  countries,  such  as  France*  and  Hungary,] 
it  never  has  been  solemnly  received,  or  publicly 
acknowledged.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
former  of  these  kingdoms,  such  decrees  of 
Trent  as  relate  to  points  of  religious  doctrine, 
have,  tacitly  and  imperceptibly,  through  the 
power  of  custom,  acquired  the  force  and  au- 
thority of  rules  of  faith;  but  those  which  regard 
external  discipline,  spiritual  power,  and  eccle- 
siastical government,  have  been  constantly  re- 
jected, both  in  a  public  and  private  manner,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  authority  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  throne,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.}; 

XXIV.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  such  as 
are  desirous  of  forming  some  notion  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent,  together  with 
the  compendious  confession  of  faith,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  order  of  Pius  IV.  Tliose, 
however,  who  expect  to  derive,  from  these 
sources,  a  clear,  complete,  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Romish  I'aith,  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. To  evince  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, it  might  be  observed,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  both  in  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and 
in  this  papal  confession,  many  things  are  ex- 
pressed, designedly,  in  a  vague  and  ambiguous 
manner,  on  account  of  the  intestine  divisions 
and  warm  debates  tJiat  then  reigned  in  the 
church.  Another  singular  circumstance  might 
also  be  added,  that  several  tenets  are  omitted 
in  both,  which  no  Roman  catholic  is  allowed 
to  deny,  or  even  to  call'in  question.  But, 
waving  both  tiiese  considerations,  let  it  only 
be  observed,  that  in  these  decrees  and  in  this 
confession  several  doctrines  and  rules  of  wor- 
ship are  inculcated  in  a  much  more  rational 
and  decent  manner,  than  that  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  daily  service  of  the  church,  and 
in  the  public  practice  of  its  members.  §  Hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  justest  notion  of 
the  doctrine  of  Rome  is  not  to  be  derived  so 
much  from  the  terms  used  in  tlie  decrees  of 
that  council,  as  from  the  real  signijication  of 
these  terms,  which  must  be  drawn  from  the 
customs,  institutions,  and  observances,  that  pre- 
vail in  the  Romish  church.  Add,  to  all  this, 
another  consideration,  which  is,  that,  in  the 


*  See  Hect.  GntlotV.  Masii  IJiss.  de  (^"ontL'iiiplu  Con- 
cilii  Trirteutiiii  in  Gallia;  and  also  Ihe  excellenl  dis- 
course wliich  Dr.  Courayer  has  annexed  to  his 
French  translation  of  B'ather  Paul's  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

t  See  Lorand.  Samuelof,  Vita  Andr.  Dudithii. 

X  See  Du-Pin,  Biblioth.  des  Auleurs  Ecclesiasti- 
ques,  toni.  xv.  p.  380. 

QSJ-  For  what  relates  to  the  literary  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  to  the  historians  who  have  trans- 
mitted accounts  of  it,  and  other  circumstances  of 
that  nature,  see  Jo.  Chr.  Kocheri  Bibliotheca  Theol. 
Symbolicae,  and  Salig's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  German. 

8(^  §  This  is  true,  in  a  more  especial  manner, 
with  respect  to  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  worship  of  images  and  relics.  The 
terms  employed  in  these  canons  are  artfully  chosen, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  idolatry,  in  the  phi- 
losophical sense  of  that  word;  for,  in  the  scriptural 
sense,  they  cannot  avoid  it,  as  all  use  of  images  in 
religious  worship  is  expressly  forbidden  in  various 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings.  But  this  circumspec- 
tion does  not  appear  in  the  worship  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  is  notoriously  idolatrous  in  both 
fenses  of  that  word. 


bulls  issued  out  from  the  jiapal  throne  in  these 
latter  times,  certain  doctrines  which  were  ob- 
scurely proposed  in  the  council  of  Trent,  have 
been  explained  v^'ith  sufficient  perspicuity,  and 
avowed  without  either  hesitation  or  reserve. 
Of  this  Clement  XI.  gave  a  notorious  example, 
in  the  fainous  bull  called  Unigenitus,  which 
was  an  enterprise  as  audacious  it  proved  un- 
successful. 

XXV.  As  soon  as  the  popes  perceived  the 
remarkable  detriment  which  their  authority 
had  suffered  from  the  accurate  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures  that  had  been  given  by  the 
learned,  and  from  the  perusal  of  these  divine 
oracles,  which  were  now  very  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  people,  tliey  left  no  methods  tm- 
employed  that  might  discourage  the  culture  of 
this  most  important  branch  of  sacred  erudition. 
While  the  tide  of  resentment  ran  high,  they 
forgot  themselves  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner.  They  permitted  their  champions  to 
indulge  theinselves  openly  in  reflections  inju- 
rious to  the  indignity  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  by  an  excess  of  blasphemyalmost  incredi- 
ble (if  the  passions  of  men  did  not  render 
them  capable  of  the  greatest  enormities)  to  de- 
clare publicly,  that  the  edicts  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  the  records  of  oral  tradition,  were  superior, 
in  point  of  authority,  to  the  express  language 
of  the  Scriptures.  As  it  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  sacred  writings  wholly  into 
disrepute,  they  took  the  most  effectual  methods 
in  their  power  to  render  them  obscure  and  use- 
less. For  this  purpose  the  ancient  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Vul- 
gate, though  it  abounds  with  innumerable 
gross  errors,  and,  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
exhibits  the  most  shocking  barbarity  of  style, 
and  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity  with  re- 
spect to  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writers,  was 
declared,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  an  authentic,  i.  e.  a  faithful,  accurate, 
and  perfect*  translation,  and  was  consequently 
recommended  as  a  production  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  censure.  It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  such  a  declaration  was  calculated  only 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  and  to  veil 
from  their  understandings  the  true  meaning 
of  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  same  council, 
farther  steps  were  taken  to  execute,  with  suc- 


(ffj"  *  If  WR  consult  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Trent  we  shall  find  that  the  word  authentic  is  there 
explained  in  terms  less  positive  and  olFensive  than 
those  used  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  Nor  is  it  strictly  true, 
that  the  Vulgate  was  declared  by  this  council  to  be 
a  production  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  or  cen- 
sure, since,  as  we  learn  from  Fra.  Paolo,  it  was  de- 
termined that  this  version  should  be  corrected,  and 
a  new  edition  of  it  published  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose.*  There  was,  indeed,  something 
highly  ridiculous  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
in  relation  to  this  point;  for,  if  the  natural  order  of 
things  had  been  observed,  the  revisul  and  correction 
of  the  Vulgate  would  have  preceded  the  pompous  ap- 
probation with  which  the  council  honoured,  and,  as 
it  were,  consecrated  that  ancient  version.  For  how, 
with  any  shadow  of  good  sense,  could  the  assembled 
fathers  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  to  a  work 
which  thev  acknowledged  to  stand  in  need  of  cor- 
rection, and  that  before  they  knew  whether  or  not 
the  correction  would  answer  their  views,  and  merit 
their  approbation? 


*  See  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  book  ii.  part  lili.  and  Dr.  Courayer's  French 
translation  of  this  History,  vol.  i.  p.  284,  note  29. 
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cess,  the  designs  of  Rome.  A  severe  and  in- 
tolerable law  was  enacted,  with  respect  to  all 
interpreters  and  expositors  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  they  were  forbidden  to  explain  the 
sense  of  these  divine  books,  in  matters  relating 
to  faith  and  practice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  speak  a  different  language  from 
that  of  the  church  and  the  ancient  doctors.* 
The  same  law  farther  declared,  that  the  church 
alone  (i.  e.  its  ruler)  had  the  right  of  deter- 
mining the  true  meaning  and  signification  of 
Scripture.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  these 
tyrannical  and  iniquitous  proceedings,  the 
church  persisted  obstinately  in  affirming,  though 
not  always  with  the  same  impudence  and  plain- 
ness of  speech,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  multitude,  but  only 
for  that  of  their  spiritual  teachers;  and,  in 
consequence,  ordered  these  divine  records  to 
be  taken  from  the  people  in  all  places  wiiere 
it  was  allowed  to  execute  its  imperious  de- 
mands.f 

XXVI.  These  circumstances  had  a  visible 
influence  upon  the  spirit  and  productions  of 
the  commentators  and  expositors  of  Scripture, 
which  the  example  of  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers had  rendered,  througli  emulation,  extreme- 
ly numerous.  The  popish  doctors,  wlio  vied 
with  the  protestants  in  this  branch  of  sacred 
erudition,  were  insipid,  timorous,  servilely  at- 
tached to  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  betrayed,  in  their  explications, 
all  the  marks  of  slavish  dependence  and  con- 
straint. They  seem  to  have  been  in  constant 
apprehension  that  some  expressions  miglit 
escape  from  their  pens  that  savoured  of  opinions 
different  from  what  were  commonly  received; 
they  appeal  every  moment  to  the  declarations 
and  authority  of  the  holy  fathers,  as  they  usu- 
ally styled  them;  nor  do  they  appear  to  liave 
so  much  consulted  the  real  doctrines  taught 
by  the  sacred  writers,  as  the  language  and  sen- 
timents which  the  church  of  Rome  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  put  into  their  mouths.  Several 
of  these  commentators  rack  tlieir  imaginations 
in  order  to  force  out  of  each  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture the  four  kinds  of  significations,  called 
Literal,  Jlllegoncal,  Topological,  and  Jlnagogi- 
cal,  which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  first 
invented,  and  afterwards  held  so  sacred,  in  the 
explication  of  tlie  inspired  writings.  Nor  was 
their  attachment  to  this  manner  of  interpreta- 
tion unskilfully  managed,  since  it  enabled  them 
to  make  the  sacred  writers  speak  the  language 
that  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  church, 
and  to  draw  out  of  the  Bible,  with  the  help  of 
a  little  subtlety,  whatever  doctrine  they  wish- 
ed to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that, 
leside  these    miserable  commentators  whose 

5(7-  *  It  is  remarkable,  that  tliis  prcihibition  ex- 
tends even  to  such  interpretations  as  were  not  ile- 
signcd  for  public  view:  "Etianisi  Inijusmodi  inter- 
pretationes  nullo  unquam  tempore  in  Uiceni  edendae 
ibrent."     Sessio  4ta.  til.  cap.  ii. 

t  The  papal  emissaries  were  not  sufTl  red  to  exe- 
cute this  despotic  order  in  all  countries  that  nckiinw 
ledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
French  and  some  otlier  nations  have  the  Bible 
in  their  mother  toncue,  in  which  they  peruse  it, 
though  much  against  the  will  of  the  iiopcs  crea- 
tures. 


efforts  dishonour  the  church,  there  were  some 
in  its  communion,  who  had  wisdom  enough  to 
des])ise  such  senseless  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  who,  avoiding  all  mysterious  signi- 
fications and  fancies,  followed  the  plain,  natu- 
ral, and  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  used 
in  the  holy  Scriptures.  In  this  class  the  most 
eminent  were,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  who 
translated  into  Latin,  with  an  elegant  and 
faithful  simplicity,  tlie  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  explained  them  with  judgment  in 
a  paraphrase  which  is  deservedly  esteemed; 
cardinal  Caietan,  who  disputed  with  Luther  at 
Augsburg,  and  wlio  gave  a  brief,  but  judicious 
exposition  of  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  Francis  Tilelman,  Isido- 
rus  Clarius,  and  John  Maldonat,  beside  Bene- 
dict .Justinian,  who  acquired  no  mean  reputa- 
tion by  his  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  To  these  may  be  added  Gagny,  D'Es- 
pence,  and  other  expositors.*  But  these  emi- 
nent men,  whose  example  was  so  adapted  to 
excite  emulation,  had  very  few  followers;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  their  infl.uence  was  gone,  and 
their  labours  were  forgotten;  for,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  Edmund  Richer, 
that  strenuous  opposer  of  the  encroachments 
made  by  the  pontiffs  on  tlie  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church,  was  the  only  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Paris  who  followed  the  literal 
sense  and  the  plain  and  natural  signification 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  while  all  the  other 
commentators  and  interpreters,  imitating  the 
pernicious  example  of  several  ancient  exposi- 
tors, were  always  rackmg  their  brains  for  mys- 
terious and  sublime  significations,  where  none 
such  eitlier  were,  or  could  be,  designed  by  the 
sacred  writers. f 

XXVII.  The  seminaries  of  learning  were 
filled,  before  the  Reformation,  with  that  subtle 
kind  of  theological  doctors,  commonly  known 
under  the  denomination  of  schoolmen;  so  that 
even  at  Paris,  which  was  considered  as  the 
principal  seat  of  sacred  erudition,  no  doctors 
were  to  be  found  who  were  capable  of  disput- 
ing with  tlie  protestant  divines  in  the  method 
tliey  generally  pursued,  which  was  that  of 
proving  the  doctrines  they  maintained  by  ar- 
guments drawn  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  fathers.  This  uncommon 
scarcity  of  didactic  and  scriptural  divines  pro- 
duced much  confusion  and  perplexity,  on  many 
occasions,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  where 
the  scholastic  doctors  fatigued  some,  and  al- 
most turned  the  heads  of  others,  by  examining 
and  cx])laining  the  doctrines  that  were  there  pro- 
posed, according  to  tlie  intricate  and  ambigu- 
ous rules  of  their  captious  philosophy.  Hence  it 
becarrHJ  absolutely  necessary  to  reform  the  me- 
thods of  proceeding  in  theological  disquisitions, 
and  to  restore  to  its  former  credit  that  practice 
which  drew  the  truths  of  religion  more  from 
the  dictates  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  from 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than 
from  the  uncertain  suggestions  of  human  rea- 
son, and  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  philoso- 
phy.];    It  was,  however,  impossible  to  deprive 


*  See  Simon's  Hist.  Critique  du  Vieux  etduNouv. 
Testament, 
t  See  Ilaillefs  Vie  d'Edmiind  Richer,  p.  9.  10. 
\  See  l)u  Boulay'6  account  of  the  reformation  o8 
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entirely  the  scholastic  divines  of  the  ascendan- 
cy which  they  had  acquired  in  the  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  had  so  long  maintained  almost 
without  opposition;  for,  after  having  been 
threatened  with  a  diminution  of  their  authori- 
ty, they  seemed  to  resume  new  vigour  from 
the  time  that  the  Jesuits  adopted  their  philoso- 
phy, and  made  use  of  their  subtle  dialectic,  as 
a  more  effectual  armour  against  the  attacks  of 
the  heretics,  than  either  tile  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  And,  in- 
deed, the  scholastic  jargon  was  every  way  pro- 
per to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  set  of  men,  who 
found  it  necessary  .to  puzzle  and  perplex,  where 
they  could  neither  refute  with  perspicuity,  nor 
prove  with  evidence.  Thus  they  artfully  con- 
cealed their  defeat,  and  retreated,  in  the  daz- 
zled eyes  of  the  multitude,  witli  the  appear- 
ance of  victory.* 

The  Mystics  lost  almost  all  their  credit  in 
the  church  of  Rome  after  the  Reformation, 
partly  on  account  of  the  favourable  reception 
they  found  among  the  protestants,  and  partly 
in  consequence  of  their  pacific  system,  which, 
giving  them  an  aversion  to  controversy  in 
general,  rendered  them  little  disposed  to  de- 
fend the  papal  cause  against  its  numerous  and 
formidable  adversaries.  These  enthusiasts, 
however,  were,  in  some  measure,  tolerated, 
and  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in  their  phi- 
losophical speculations,  on  certain  conditions, 
which  obliged  them  to  abstain  from  censuring 
either  the  laws  or  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
and  from  declaiming,  with  their  usual  freedom 
and  vehemence,  against  the  vanity  of  external 
worship,  and  the  dissensions  of  jarring  and 
contentious  divines. 

XXVIII.  There  was  no  successful  attempt 
made,  in  this  century,  to  correct  or  improve 
the  practical  or  moral  system  of  doctrine  that 
was  followed  in  the  church  of  Rome;  nor,  indeed, 
could  any  one  make  such  an  attempt  without 
drawing  upon  himself  the  displeasure,  and  per- 


Ihe  theological  faculty  at  Paris,  in  his  Hist.  Acad. 
Paris,  torn.  vi.  In  this  reform  the  bachelors  of  divi- 
nity, called  Sententiarii  and  Biblici,  are  particularly 
distinguished;  and  (what  is  extremely  remarkable) 
the  Augustine  monks,  who  were  Luther's  fraternity, 
are  ordered  to  furnish  the  college  of  divinity  once  a 
year  with  a  scriptural  bachelor  (Baccalaureum  Bibli- 
cum  prffisentare;)  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
monks  of  the  Augustine  order  were  much  more  con- 
versant in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  than  any  of 
the  other  monastic  societies  which  then  existed.  But 
this  academical  law  deserves  to  be  quoted  here  at 
length,  so  much  the  more,  as  Du-Boulay's  History  is 
in  few  hands.  It  is  as  follows:  "  Augustinenses 
quolibet  anno  Biblicum  praesentabunt,  secundum 
Btatutum  fol.  21,  quod  sequitur:  auilibet  ordo  Men- 
dicantium  et  Collegium  S.  Bernardi  habeant  quolibet 
anno  Biblicum  qui  legal  ordinarie,  alioqui  priventur 
pro  illo  anno  Baccalaureo  sententiario."  It  appears 
by  this  law,  that  each  mendicant  order  was,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  theological  faculty,  obliged  to  furnish, 
yearly,  a  scriptural  bachelor;  (such  was  Luther;)  and 
yet  we  see,  that,  in  the  reformation  already  men- 
tioned, this  obligation  is  imposed  upon  none  but  the 
Augustine  monks.  We  may  therefore  presume  that 
the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  the  other  mendi- 
cants, had  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  consequently  had  among  them  no  scriptu- 
ral bachelors;  and  that  the  Augustine  monks  alone 
were  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
theological  faculty. 

0(^*  The  translator  has  added  the  two  last  sen 
tences  of  this  paragraph,  to  illustrate  more  fully  the 
seDBe  of  the  author. 


haps  the  fury,  of  the  papal  hierarchy;  for,  in 
reality,  sucli  a  project  of  reformation  seemed 
in  no  wise  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
church,  as  these  interests  were  understood  by 
its  ambitious  and  rapacious  rujers;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  certain,  that  many  doctrines  and 
regulations,  on  which  the  power,  opulence,  and 
grandeur  of  that  church  essentially  depended, 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  discredit 
and  contempt,  if  the  pure  and  rational  system 
of  morality,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  had  been 
exhibited  in  its  native  beauty  and  simplicity, 
to  the  view  and  perusal  of  all  Christians  with- 
out distinction.  Little  or  no  zeal  was  therefore 
exerted  in  amending  or  improving  the  doc- 
trines that  immediately  relate  to  practice.  On 
the  contrary,  many  persons  of  eminent  piety 
and  integrity,  in  the  commtmion  of  Rome, 
have  grievously  complained  (with  what  justice 
shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,*)  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Jesuits  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  the  cause  of  virtue  began  visibly  to 
decline.  It  has  been  alleged ,  more  particularly, 
that  this  artful  order  employed  all  the  force 
of  subtle  distinctions  to  sap  the  foimdations  of 
morality,  and,  in  process  of  time,  opened  a 
door  to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and  iniquity, 
by  the  loose  and  dissolute  rules  of  conduct 
which  they  propagated  as  far  as  their  influence 
extended.  This  poisonous  doctrine  spread, 
indeed,  its  contagion,  in  a  latent  manner, 
during  the  sixteenth  century;  but,  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  its  abettors  ventured  to  expose 
some  specimens  of  its  turpitude  to  public  view, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  great  commotions- 
in  several  parts  of  Europe. 

All  the  moral  writers  of  the  church,  in  this 
century,  maybe  distinguished  into  three  classes, 
the  Schoolmen,  the  Dogmatists,]  and  the  Mystics. 
The  first  explained,  or  rather  obscured,  the 
virtues  and  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  by 
knotty  distinctions  and  unintelligible  forms  of 
speech,  and  buried  them  under  an  enormous 
load  of  arguments  and  demonstrations:  the 
second  illustrated  them  from  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
doctors;  while  the  third  placed  the  whole  of 
morality  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  mind  with- 
drawn from  all  sensible  objects,  and  habitually 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine 
nature. 

XXIX.  The  number  of  combatants  brought 
by  the  pontiffs  into  the  field  of  controversy, 
during  this  century,  was  prodigious,  and  their 
glaring  defects  are  abundantly  known.  It 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  of  the  greater  part  of 
them,  that,  like  many  warriors  of  another 
class,  they  generally  lost  sight  of  all  considera- 
tions, except  those  of  victory  and  plunder. 
The  disputants,  whom  the  order  of  Jesuits  sent 
forth  in  great  numbers  against  the  adversaries 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  surpassed  all  the  rest 
in  subtlety,  impudence,  and  invective.     The 


Qlj=  *  See  cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  i.  sect, 
xxxiv. 

QtJ-  t  The  reader  will  easily  perceive,  by  the 
short  account  of  these  three  classes,  given  by  Dr. 
Mosheim,  that  the  word  Dogmatist  must  not  be 
taken  in  that  magisterial  sense  which  it  bears  in 
modern  language. 
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principal  leader  and  champion  of  the  polemic 
tribe  was  Robert  Bellarniine,  a  Jesuit,  and 
a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who 
treated,  in  several  bulky  volumes,  of  all  the 
controversies  that  sul)sisted  between  the  pro- 
testants  and  tlie  church  of  Rome,  and  whose 
merit  as  a  writer  consisted,  principally,  in 
clearness  of  style,  and  a  certain  copiousness  of 
argument,  which  showed  a  rich  and  fruitful 
imagination.  Tliis  eminent  defender  of  the 
churcli  of  Rome  arose  about  the  conclusion  of 
this  century,  and,  on  his  first  appearance,  all 
tlie  force  and  attacks  of  the  most  illustrious 
protestant  doctors  were  turned  against  him 
alone.  His  candour  and  plain  dealing  exposed 
him,  however,  to  the  censures  of  several  di- 
vines of  iiisown  communion;  for  he  collected, 
with  diligence,  the  reasons  and  objections 
of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  them,  for 
the  most  part,  in  their  full  force,  with  in- 
tegrity and  e.vactness.  Had  he  been  less 
remarkable  for  his  fidelity  and  industry;  had 
he  taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  argu- 
ments of  his  antagonists,  and  to  render  them 
still  weaker,  by  proposing  them  in  an  imperfect 
and  unfaithful  light,  his  fame  would  have  been 
much  greater  among  the  friends  of  Rome  than 
it  actually  is.* 

XXX.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  the  internal 
state  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  consider  the 
respective  sentiments,  opinions,  and  manners 
of  its  different  members,  we  shall  find  that, 
notwithstanding  its  boasted  unity  of  faith,  and 
its  ostentatious  pretensions  to  harmony  and 
concord,  it  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
is,  at  this  day,  divided  and  distracted  with  dis- 
sensions and  contests  of  various  kinds.  The 
Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  contend  with 
vehemence  about  several  points  of  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  Scotists  and  Thomists 
are  at  eternal  war.  The  bishops  have  never 
ceased  disputing  with  the  pope  (and  with  the 
congregations  that  he  has  instituted  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions)  upon  the  origin  and  pre- 
cise limits  of' his  authority  and  jurisdiction. 
The  French  and  Flemings,  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries,  openly  oppose  the 
pontiff  on  many  occasions,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supreme  and  unlimited  domin- 
ion in  the  church;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
still  continues  to  encroach  upon  their  privi- 
leges, sometimes  with  violence  and  resolution, 
when  he  can  do  so  with  impunity,  at  other 
times  with  circumspection  and  prudence,  when 
vigorous  measures  appear  dangerous  or  unne- 
cessary. The  Jesuits,  who,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, had  formed  the  project  of  diminishing 
the  credit  and  influence  of  all  tlie  other  religi- 
ous orders,  used  their  warmest  endeavours  to 
share  with  the  Benedictine  and  other  monaste- 
ries, which  were  richly  endowed,  a  part  of 
their  opulence;  and  their  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  success.  Thus  they  drew  upon 
their  society  the  indignation  and  vengeance 
'  of  the  other  religious  communities,  and  armed 
against  it  the  monks  of  every  other  denomina- 
tion;   and,  in   a  more   especial   manner,  the 


♦  See  Mayer's  Ecloga  de  fide  Baronii  et  Bellarmini 
ipsis  Pontificiis  dubia,  published  at  Amsterdam  iii 
1608. 
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Benedictines  and  Dominicans,  who  surpassed 
all  its  enemies  in  the  keenness  and  bitterness 
of  their  resentment.  The  rage  of  the  Bene- 
dictines is  animated  by  reflecting  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  which  they  have  been  deprived, 
while  the  Dominicans  contend  for  the  honour 
of  their  order,  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and 
the  religious  tenets  by  whicli  it  is  distinguished. 
Nor  are  the  theological  colleges  and  semina- 
ries of  learning  more  exempt  from  the  flame 
of  controversy  than  the  clerical  and  monastic 
orders:  on  the  contrary,  debates  concerning' 
almost  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
multiplied  in  them,  and  conducted  with  little 
modei'ation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  these 
contests  are  tempered  and  managed,  by  the 
prudence  and  authority  of  the  pontifls,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  being  carried  to 
an  excessive  height,  to  a  length  that  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  church,  by  destroying  that 
phantom  of  external  unity  which  is  the  source 
of  its  consistence  as  an  ecclesiastical  body:  I 
say,  tempered  and  manasred;  for,  to  heal  entirely 
these  divisions,  and  calm  these  animosities, 
however  it  may  be  judged  an  undertaking 
worthy  of  one  who  calls  laimself  tlie  Vicar  of 
Christ,  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  beyond  his 
power,  and  contrary  to  his  intention. 

XXXI.  Beside  these  debates  of  inferior  mo- 
ment, which  made  only  a  slight  breach  in  the 
tranquillity  and  union  of  the  Romish  church, 
there  arose,  afl,er  the  period  in  which  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  assembled,  controversies  of 
much  greater  importance,  which  deservedly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations. These  controversies  were  set 
on  foot  by  the  Jesuits,  and  from  small  begin- 
nings have  increased  gradually,  and  gathered 
strength;  so  that  the  flame  they  produced  has 
been  transmitted  even  to  our  times,  and  con- 
tinues, at  this  very  day,  to  divide  the  members 
of  the  church  in  a  manner  that  does  not  a  little 
endanger  its  stability.  While  the  pontiffs  fo- 
ment, perhaps,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
tinguish, the  less  momentous  disputes  mention- 
ed above,  they  observe  a  different  conduct 
with  respect  to  those  now  under  consideration. 
The  most  zealous  efforts  of  artifice  and  au- 
thority are  constantly  employed  to  calm  the 
contending  parties  (since  it  appears  impossible 
to  unite  and  reconcile  them,)  and  to  diminish 
the  violence  of  commotion,  which  they  can 
scarcely  ever  hope  entirely  to  suppress.  All 
their  exertions,  however,  have  hitherto  been 
ineffectual.  They  have  not  been  able  to  calm 
the  agitation  and  vehemence  with  which  these  • 
debates  are  carried  on,  or  to  inspire  any  senti- 
ments of  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance 
into  minds,  which  are  less  animated  by  the  love 
of  truth,  than  by  tlie  spirit  of  faction. 

XXXJI.  Whoever  will  look  with  attention 
and  impartiality  into  these  controversies  may 
easily  perceive  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the 
Romish  church,  whose  notions  with  respect 
botii  to  doctrine  and  discipline  are  extremely 
different.     The  Jesuits,  considered  as  a  body,* 


dOf'Tlie  Jesuits  are  here  taken  in  the  general  and 
collective  sense  of  ihat  diMioniination,  because  there 
are  several  individuals  of  that  order,  whose  senli- 
ments  differ  from  those  which  generally  prevail  in 
their  community. 
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maintain  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  obstuiacy, 
the  ancient  system  of  doctrine  and  manners, 
which  pervaded  the  church  before  the  rise  of 
Luther,  and  which,  though  absurd  and  ill-di- 
gested, the  zealots  have  constantly  considered 
as  highly  favourable  to  the  views  of  Rome,  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  pontiffs.  These  sagacious 
ecclesiastics,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
watch  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  papal 
throne,  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  authority 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  opulence,  pomp,  and  gran- 
deur of  the  clergy,  depend  entirely  upon  the 
preservation  of  tiie  ancient  forms  of  doctrine; 
and  that  every  project  which  tends  either  to 
remove  these  forms,  or  even  to  correct  them, 
must  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  detrimental  to 
what  they  call  the  interests  of  the  church,  and 
gradually  bring  on  its  ruin.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church, 
especially  since  the  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
many  pious  and  well-moaning  men,  whose  eyes 
have  been  opened,  by  the  perusal  of  the  in- 
spired and  primitive  writers,  upon  the  corrup- 
tions and  defects  of  the  received  forms  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Comparing  the  dictates 
of  primitive  Christianity  with  the  vulgar  sys- 
tem of  popery,  they  have  found  the  latter  full 
of  enormities,  and  have  always  been  desirous 
of  a  reform  (though  indeed  a  partial  one,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  fancies,)  that  thus 
the  church  may  be  purified  from  those  unhap- 
py abuses  which  have  given  rise  to  such  mis- 
chievous divisions,  and  still  draw  upwn  it  the 
censures  and  reproaches  of  the  heretics. 

From  these  opposite  ways  of  thinking,  arose 
naturally  the  warmest  contentions  and  debates, 
between  the  Jesuits  and  many  doctors  of  the 
church.  These  debates  may  be  reduced  under 
the  si.K  following  heads: 

The  first  subject  of  debate  concerns  the 
limits  and  extent  of  the  papal  power  and  ju- 
risdiction. The  Jesuits,  with  their  numerous 
tribe  of  followers  and  dependents,  maintain, 
that  the  pontiff  is  infallible;  that  he  is  the  only 
visible  source  of  that  universal  and  imlimited 
power  which  Christ  has  granted  to  the  church; 
that  all  bishops  and  subordinate  rulers  derive 
from  him  alone  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
with  which  they  are  invested;  that  he  is  not 
bound  by  any  laws  of  the  church,  nor  by  any 
decrees  of  the  councils  that  compose  it;  that  he 
alone  is  the  supreme  legislator  of  that  sacred 
community,  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
criminal  to  oppose  or  disobey  his  edicts  and 
commands.  Such  are  the  strange  sentiments 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  they  are  very  far  from  being 
universally  adopted;  for  other  members  of  the 
church  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pope  is 
liable  to  error;  that  his  authority  is  inferior  to 
that  of  a  general  council;  that  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  commands  of  the  church,  and  its 
laws,  as  they  are  enacted  in  the  councils  that 
represent  it;  that  these  councils  have  a  right  to 
depose  him  from  the  papal  chair,  wlien  he 
abuses,  in  a  flagrant  manner,  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  with  which  he  is  intrusted;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  principles,  the 
bishops  and  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  derive 
the  authority  that  is  annexed  to  their  respective 
dignities,  not  from  the  pontiff,  but  frora  Christ 
himself. 


XXXIIL  The  extent  and  prerogatives  of 
the  church  form  the  second  subject  of  debate. 
The  Jesuits  and  their  adherents  stretch  out  its 
borders  far  and  wide.  They  not  only  compre- 
hend, within  its  large  circuit,  many  who  live 
separate  from  the  communion  of  Rome,*  but 
even  extend  the  inheritance  of  eternal  salvation 
to  nations  that  have  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  its  divine  Au- 
thor, and  consider  as  true  members  of  the 
church  open  transgressors,  who  outwardly  pro- 
fess its  doctrines.  But  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jesuits  reduce  within  narrower  limits  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  not  only  exclude  from 
all  hope  of  salvation  those  who  are  not  withia 
the  pale  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  also  those 
who,  though  they  live  within  its  external  com- 
munion, yet  dishonour  their  profession  by  a 
vicious  and  profligate  course  of  life.  The  Je- 
suits moreover  (not  to  mention  differences  of 
less  moment)  assert,  that  the  church  can  never 
pronounce  an  erroneous  or  unjust  decision, 
either  relating  to  matters  of  fact,  or  points  of 
doctrine;!  while  the  adverse  party  declare, 
that,  in  judging  of  matters  of  fact,  it  is  not  se- 
cured against  all  possibility  of  erring. 

XXXIV.  In  tlie  third  class  of  controversies, 
that  divide  the  church,  are  comprehended  the 
debates  relating  to  the  nature,  efficacy,  and 
necessity  of  divine  gra-ce,  together  with  those 
which  concern  original  sin,  the  natural  power 
of  man  to  obey  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  na- 
ture and  foundation  of  those  eternal  decrees 
that  have  for  their  object  the  salvation  of  men. 
The  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  and  Janse- 
nists,  with  several  other  doctors  of  the  church, 
adopt  the  following  propositions:  that  the  im- 
pulse of  divine  grace  cannot  be  opposed  or  re- 
sisted; that  there  are  no  remains  of  purity  or 
goodness  in  human  nature  since  its  fall;  that 
the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  relating  to  the  sal- 
vation of  men,  are  neither  founded  upon,  nor 
attended  with,  any  condition  whatsoever;  that 
God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  mankind:  and 
they  hold  several  other  tenets  connected  with 
these.  The  Jesuits  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  natural  dominion  of  sin  in  tlie  human 
mind,  and  the  hidden  corruption  it  has  pro- 
duced in  our  internal  frame,  are  less  general 
and  dreadful  than  they  are  represented  by  the 
doctors  now  mentioned;  that  human  nature  is 
far  from  being  deprived  of  all  power  of  doing 
good;  tliat  the  succours  of  grace  are  adminis- 
tered to  all  mankind  in  a  measure  sufficient  to 
lead  them  to  eternal  life  and  salvation;  that 
the  operations  of  grace  offer  no  violence  to  the 
faculties  and  powers  of  nature,  and  therefore 


\Gr"  *  Tliey  were  accused  at  Spuletn,  in  1653,  of 
having  maintained,  in  their  public  instructions,  the 
probability  of  the  salvation  of  many  heretics.  See 
Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Univers.  et  Historique,  torn.  xiv. 

il3'  t  This  distinction,  with  respect  to  the  object!) 
of  infallibility,  cliiefly  arose  from  the  following  his- 
torical circumstance.  Pope  Innocent  X.  condemned 
five  propositions,  drawn  from  the  famous  book  of 
Jansenius,  entitled  jiug-ustinns;  and  this  condemna- 
tion occasioned  the  two  following  questions:  1st, 
Whether  these  propositions  were  erroneous?  This 
was  the  question  de  jure,  i.  e.  as  the  translator  has 
rendered  it,  respecting  doctrine.  2d,  Whether  these 
propositions  were  really  taught  by  Jansenius?  Thi» 
was  the  question  de  facto,  i.  e.  relating  to  the  matter 
of  fact.  The  church  wa>i  supposed,  by  some,  infalli- 
ble only  in  deciding  questions  of  the  former  kind. 
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may  be  resisted;  and  that  God  from  all  eter- 
nity has  appointed  everlasting  rewards  and 
punishments,  as  the  portion  of  men  in  a  future 
world,  not  by  an  absolute,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
conditional decree,  but  in  consequence  of  that 
divine  and  unlimited  prescience,  by  which  he 
foresaw  the  actions,  merit,  and  character,  of 
every  individual. 

XXXV.  The  fourth  head,  in  this  division  of 
the  controversies  that  destroy  the  pretended 
unity  of  the  church,  contains  various  subjects 
of  debate,  relative  to  doctrines  of  morality  and 
rules  of  practice,  which  it  would  be  both  tedi- 
ous and  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enumerate 
in  a  circumstantial  manner,  though  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  touch  liglitly  the  first  principles 
of  this  endless  controversy.* 

The  Jesuits  and  their  followers  have  incul- 
cated a  very  strange  doctrine  with  respect  to 
the  motives  that  determine  the  moral  conduct 
and  actions  of  men.  They  represent  it  as  a 
m.atter  of  perfect  indifference  from  what  mo- 
tives men  obey  the  laws  of  God,  provided  that 
these  laws  be  really  obeyed;  and  maintain,  that 
tiie  service  of  those  who  obey  from  the  fear 
of  punishment  is  as  agreeable  to  the  Deity,  as 
are  those  actions  which  proceed  from  a  princi- 
ple of  love  to  him  and  to  his  laws.  Tiiis  de- 
cision excites  the  horror  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  who  af- 
firm, that  no  acts  of  obedience,  when  they  do 
not  proceed  from  the  love  of  God,  can  be  ac- 
ceptable to  that  pure  and  holy  Being.  Nor  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  only  chargeable 
with  the  corrupt  tenets  already  mentioned. 
They  maintain  farther,  that  a  man  never  sins, 
properly  speaking,  but  when  he  transgresses  a 
divine  law  that  is  fully  known  to  him,  which 
is  present  to  his  mind  while  he  acts,  and  of 
which  he  understands  the  true  meaning  and 
intent.  And  they  hence  conclude,  that,  in 
strict  justice,  the  conduct  of  that  transgressor 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  criminal,  who  is  ei- 
ther ignorant  of  the  law,  or  is  in  doubt  about 
its  true  signification,  or  loses  siglit  of  it,  through 
forgetfulness,  at  the  time  that  he  violates  it. 
From  these  propositions  they  deduce  the  fa- 
mous doctrines  of  probability  and  philosophi- 
cal sin,  wiiich  have  cast  an  eternal  reproach 
upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.!    Their  adver- 


*  No  author  has  piven  a  more  accurate,  precise, 
and  clear  enumeration  of  the  objections  tliat  have 
been  made  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  their  rules 
of  life;  and  no  one  at  the  same  time  has  defended 
their  cause  with  more  art  and  dexterity  than  the  elo- 
quent and  ingenious  Gabriel  Daniel  (a  famous  mem- 
ber of  their  order,)  in  a  piece,  entitled,  Entrctiensde 
rieandre  et  d'Eudnxe.  This  dialoeiie  was  intended 
as  an  answer  to  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal,  which  did  more  real  prejudice  to  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits  than  many  would  imagine,  and  expos- 
ed their  loose  and  perfidious  system  of  morals  with 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  perspicuity,  embellishr-d  by 
the  most  exquisite  strokes  of  humour  and  irony. 
Father  Daniel,  in  the  piece  above  mentioned,  treats 
with  great  acuteness  the  famous  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lity, the  method  of  directing  our  intentions,  equivo- 
cation and  mental  reservation,  sins  of  ignorance  and 
oblivion;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  the 
cause  and  pretensions  of  the  Jesuits  were  suscepti- 
ble of  defence  or  plausibility,  they  have  found  in  this 
writer  an  able  and  dexterous  champion. 

{J(^  t  The  doctrine  of  probability  consists  in  this: 
'That  an  opinion  or  precept  may  be  followed  with  a 


saries  behold  these  pernicious  tenets  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  assert  that  neither  ig- 
norance, nor  forgetfulness  of  tlie  law,  nor  the 
doubts  tliat  may  be  entertained  with  respect  to 
its  signification,  will  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
to  justify  transgressors  before  the  tribunal  of 
God.  This  contest,  about  the  main  and  funda- 
mental points  of  morality,  has  given  rise  to  a 
great  variety  of  debates  concerning  the  duties 
we  owe  to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves; 
and  has  produced  two  sects  of  moral  teachers, 
whose  animosities  and  divisions  have  miserably 
rent  the  llomish  ciuirch  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  involved  it  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexities. 

XXXVI.  The  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, especially  those  of  penance  and  the  eu- 
charist,  forms  the  fifth  subject  of  controversy. 
The  Jesuits  and  many  other  doctors  are  of 
opinion,  that  tiie  salutary  eiFects  of  the  sacra- 
ments are  produced  by  their  intrinsic  virtue  and 
immediate  operation*  upon  the  mind  at  the 
time  when  they  are  administered,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  requires  little  preparation  to  re- 
ceive them  to  edification  and  comfort;  nor  do 
they  think  that  God  requires  a  mind  adorned 
with  inward  purity,  and  a  heart  animated  with 
divine  love,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  these  religious  institutions. 
And  hence  it  is,  that,  according  to  their  doc- 
trine, the  priests  are  empowered  to.  give  imme- 
diate absolution  to  all  such  as  confess  their 
transgressions  and  crimes,  and  afterwards  to 
admit  them  to  the  use  of  tiie  sacraments.  But 
such  sentiments  are  rejected  with  indignation 
by  all  those  of  the  Romish  communion  who 
have  the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  religion 
truly  at  heart.  These  look  upon  it  as  the  duty 
of  tiie  clergy  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  and 
assiduity  in  examining  the  characters,  tempers, 
and  actions  of  those  who  demand  absolution 
and  the  use  of  the  sacraments,  before  they 
grant  their  requests;  since,  in  their  sense  of 
tilings,  the  real  benefits  of  tiicse  institutions 
can  extend  to  those  only  whose  hearts  are  care- 
good  conscience,  when  it  is  inculcatid  by  four,  or 
three,  or  two,  or  even  by  one  doctor  of  considerable 
reputation,  even  though  it  he  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  person  who  follows  it,  and  even  of  hiin 
that  recommends  it.'  This  doctrine  rendered  the  Je- 
suits capable  nf  accommodating  themselves  to  all  the 
different  passicnis  of  men.  and  to  persons  of  all  tem- 
pers and  characters,  from  the  moat  austere  to  the 
most  licentious.  Philosophical  sin  (according  to  the 
Jesuits'  doctrine)  is  an  action,  or  course  of  actions, 
repuiinant  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  yet  not  of- 
fensive to  the  Deity.  See  a  more  particular  account 
of  these  two  odious  doctrines  in  the  following  part 
of  this  work,  cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  part  i.  chap.  i.  sect. 
XXXV.  and  in  the  author's  and  translator's  notes. 

513'  *  This  in  the  only  expression  that  occurred  to 
the  translator,  as  proper  to  render  the  true  sense  of 
that  phrase  of  the  scholastic  divines,  who  say,  that 
the  sacraments  produce  their  elt'ect  opere  operalo. 
The  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  maintain  that  the  sa- 
craments have  in  themselves  an  instrumental  and 
efiicient  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the 
soul  (independently  of  its  previous  preparation  or 
propensities)  a  disposition  to  receive  the  divine 
gracp;  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  opv.i 
opcrntum.  of  the  sacraments.  Thus,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  neither  knowledge,  wisdom,  humility, 
faith,  nor  devotion,  are  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  f-acraments,  whose  victorious  energy  nothing  but 
a  mortal  sin  can  resist.  See  Dr.  Courayer's  Trans- 
lation of  Paul  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 
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fully  purged  from  the  corruptions  of  iniquity, 
and  filled  with  that  divine  love  which  '  casteth 
out  fear.'  Hence  arose  that  famous  dispute 
concerning  a  frequent  approach  to  the  holy 
communion,  which  was  carried  on  with  such 
warmth  in  the  last  (the  seventeenth)  century, 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  with 
Arnauld*  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  and  has 
been  renewed  in  our  times  by  the  Jesuit  Pichon, 
who  thereby  incurred  the  indignation  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  French  Bishops.f  Tlie 
frequent  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  is 
one  of  the  main  duties,  which  the  Jesuits  re- 
commend with  pecuhar  earnestness  to  all  who 
are  under  their  spiritual  direction,  representing 
it  as  the  most  certain  and  infallible  method  of 
appeasing  the  Deitv,  and  obtaining  from  him 
the  entire  remission  of  their  sins  and  trans- 
gressions. This  manner  of  proceeding  the  Jan- 
senists censure  with  their  usual  severity;  and 
it  is  also  condemned  by  many  other  learned 
and  pious  doctors  of  the  Romish  communion, 
who  reject  the  intrinsic  virtue  and  efficient 
operation  which  are  attributed  to  the  sacra- 
ments, and  wisely  maintain,  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  can  be  profitable  to 
those  only  whose  minds  are  prepared,  by  faith, 
repentance,  and  the  love  of  God,  for  that  so- 
lemn service. 

XXXVII.  The  sixth  (or  last)  controversy 
turns  upon  the  proper  method  of  instructing 
Christians  in  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion. 
Some  of  the  Romish  doctors,  who  have  the 
progress  of  religion  truly  at  heart,  deem  it 
expedient  and  even  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  divine  truth  in  the  mind,  in  the  tender  and 
flexible  state  of  infancy,  when  it  is  most  sus- 
ceptive of  good  impressions,  and  to  give  it,  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  measure  of  its  capa- 
city, a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  Others,  who 
have  a  greater  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
church  than  the  improvement  of  its  members, 
recommend  a  devout  ignorance  to  such  as 
submit  to  their  direction,  and  think  a  Chris- 
tian sufficiently  instructed  when  he  has  learned 
to  yield  a  blind  and  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  tiie  church.  The  former  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  nothing  can  be  so  profitable  and  in- 
structive to  Christians  as  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  judge  it  highly 
expedient  that  they  should  be  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  of  each  countr}'.  The  lat- 
ter exclude  the  people  from  the  satisfaction  of 
consulting  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth,  and 
look  upon  all  vernacular  translations  of  the 
Bible  as  dangerous,  and  even  of  a  pernicious 
tendency.  They  accordingly  maintain,  that 
it  ought  only  to  be  published  in  a  learned  lan- 
guage to  prevent  its  instructions  from  becom- 
ing familiar  to  tlie  multitude.  The  former 
compose  pious  and  instructive  books  to  nour- 
ish a  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians, to  enlighten  their  ignorance,  and  dispel 
their  errors;  they  illustrate  and  explain  the 
public  prayers  and  the  solemn  acts  of  religion 


*  Arnauld  published,  on  this  occasion,  his  famous 
book  conccrniiie  the  practice  of  communicating  fre- 
quently. The  French  title  is,  '  Traite  de  la  frequenle 
Communion.* 

t  See  Journal  Universel,  torn.  siii.  xv.  xvi. 


in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  exhort  all, 
who  attend  to  their  instructions,  to  peruse 
constantly  these  pious  productions,  in  order  to 
improve  their  knowledge,  purify  their  affec- 
tions, and  learn  the  method  of  worshipping  the 
Deity  in  a  rational  and  acceptable  manner. 
All  this,  however,  is  highly  displeasing  to  the 
latter  kind  of  doctors,  who  are  always  appre- 
hensive, that  the  blind  obedience  and  implicit 
submission  of  the  people  will  diminish  in  pro- 
portion as  their  views  are  enlarged,  and  their 
knowledge  increased.* 

XXXVIII.  All  the  controversies  that  have 
been  liere  mentioned  did  not  break  out  at  the 
same  time.  The  disputes  concerning  divine 
grace,  the  natural  power  of  man  to  perform 
good  actions,  original  sin,  and  predestination, 
which  have  been  ranged  under  the  third  class, 
were  publicly  carried  on  in  the  century  ot 
which  we  are  now  writing.  The  others  were 
conducted  with  more  secrecy  and  reserve, 
and  did  not  come  forth  to  public  view  before 
the  following  age.  Nor  will  this  appear  at  all 
surprising  to  those  who  consider  that  the  con- 
troversies concerning  grace  and  free-will, 
which  had  been  set  in  motion  by  Luther,  were 
neither  accurately  examined,  nor  peremptorily 
decided  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  were  ra- 
ther artfully  suspended  and  hushed  into  silence. 
The  sentiments  of  Luther  were  indeed  con- 
demned; but  no  fixed  and  perspicuous  rule  of 
faith,  with  respect  to  these  disputed  points, 
was  substituted  in  tlieir  place.  The  decisions 
of  St.  Augustin  were  solemnly  approved;  but 
the  points  of  dissimilitude,  between  these  de- 
cisions and  the  sentiments  of  Luther,  were 
never  clearly  explained.  This  fatal  contro- 
versy originated  in  the  zeal  of  Michael  Baius, 
a  doctor  in  tlie  university  of  Louvain,  equally 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  warmth  of  his 
piety  and  the  extent  of  his  learning.     This 


*  The  account  here  given  of  the  more  momentous 
controversies  that  divide  the  church  of  Rome,  may- 
be confirmed,  illustrated  and  enlarged,  by  consulting 
a  multitude  of  books  published  in  "the  last  and  pre- 
sent centuries,  especially  in  France  and  Flanders, 
by  Jansenists,  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  and  others.  All 
the  productions,  in  which  the  doctrine  and  precepts 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the  pon- 
tiff, are  opposed  and  refuted,  are  enumerated  by  Do- 
minic Colnnia,  a  French  Jesuit,  in  a  work  published 
in  1735,  under  the  following  title:  "  Bibliotheque 
Janseniste,  ou  Catalogue  Alphabetique  des  princi- 
paux  livres  Jansenistes,  ou  suspects  de  Jansenisme, 
avec  des  notes  critiques."  This  writer  is  led  into 
many  absurdities  by  his  extravagant  attachment  to 
the  pope,  and  to  the  cause  and  tenets  of  his  order. 
His  book,  however,  is  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  vari- 
ous controversies  that  perplex  and  divide  the  church. 
It  was  condemned  by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  but  was  re- 
published ill  a  new  form,  with  some  change  in  the  ti- 
tle, and  a  great  enlargement  of  its  contents.  This 
new  edition  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  175-2,  under  the 
following  title:  "  Dictionaire  des  livres  Jansenistes, 
ou  qui  favorisent  le  Jansenisme,  a  Anvers,  chez  J.  B. 
Verdussen."  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is 
extremely  useful,  in  showing  the  intestine  divisions 
of  the  church,  the  particular  contests  that  divide  its 
doctors,  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
numerous  productions  that  relate  to  the  six  heads 
of  controversy  here  mentioned.  It  must  be  observed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  work  abounds  with  the 
most  malignant  invectives  against  many  persons  of 
eminent  learning  and  piety,  and  with  the  most  no- 
torious instances  of  partiality  and  injustice.* 


(f!j=  *  See  a  particular  account  of  this  learned  and 
scandalous  work  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  des  Sciences 
et  des  Beaux  Arts,"  printed  at  the  Hague. 
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eminent  divine,  like  the  other  followers  of 
Augustin,  had  an  invincible  aversion  to  that 
contentious,  subtle,  and  intricate  manner  of 
teaching  theology,  which  had  long  prevailed 
in  the  schools;  and  under  the  auspicious  name 
of  that  famous  prelate,  who  was  his  admired 
guide,  he  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  con- 
demn and  censure,  in  an  open  and  public  man- 
ner, the  tenets  commonly  received  in  the 
church,  in  relation  to  the  natural  powers  of 
man  and  the  merit  of  good  works.  This  bold 
step  drew  upon  Baius  the  indignation  of  some 
of  his  academical  colleagues,  and  the  heavy 
censures  of  several  Franciscan  monks.  Whe- 
ther the  Jesuits  immediately  joined  in  this 
opposition,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
first  accusers  of  Baius,  is  a  point  unknown,  or 
uncertain;  but  it  is  unquestionably  evident, 
that,  even  at  the  rise  of  this  controversy,  they 
abliorred  the  principal  tenets  of  Baius,  which 
he  had  taken  from  Augustin,  and  adopted  as 
his  own.  In  1567,  this  doctor  was  accused  at 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  seventy-si.'c  proposi- 
tions, drawn  from  his  writings,  were  con- 
demned by  Pius  V.  in  a  circular  letter  ex- 
pressly composed  for  that  purpose.  This  con- 
demnation, however,  was  issued  in  an  artful 
and  insidious  manner,  without  any  mention  of 
tlie  name  of  the  author;  for  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  had  arisen  from  the  rash  and  in- 
considerate measures  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome  against  Luther,  were  too  fresh  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  prudent  pontiff  to  per- 
mit his  falling  into  new  blunders  of  the  same 
nature.  The  thunder  of  excommunication 
was  therefore  suppressed  by  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  and  the  person  and  functions  of 
Baius  were  spared,  while  his  tenets  were  cen- 
sured. About  thirteen  years  after  this  trans- 
action, Gregory  XIII.  complied  so  far  with 
the  importunate  solicitations  of  a  Jesuit, 
named  Francis  Tolet,  as  to  reinforce  the  sen- 
tence of  Pius  V.  by  a  new  condemnation  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Flemish  doctor.  Baius 
submitted  to  this  new  sentence,  either  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
more  severe  proceedings  in  case  of  resistance, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  on  account  of  tlie 
ambiguity  of  the  papal  edict,  and  the  vague 
and  confused  manner  in  which  the  obnoxious 
propositions  were  therein  expressed.  But  his 
example,  in  this  respect,  was  not  followed  by 
the  other  doctors  who  had  formed  their  theo- 
logical system  upon  that  of  Augustin;*  and, 
even  at  this  day,  many  divines  of  tlie  Romish 
communion,  and  particularly  the  Jansenists, 
declare  openly  that  Baius  was  unjustly  treated, 
and  that  the  two  edicts  of  Pius  and  Gregory 
are  absolutely  destitute  of  all  authority,  and 
have  never  been  received  as  laws  of  the 
church.f 


*  See,  for  an  account  of  tho  disputes  relating  to 
Faius,  the  works  of  that  autlior,  published  at  Co- 
logne in  1096,  particularly  the  second  part,  or  appen- 
dix, entitled,  "Baiana,  sen  scripta,  qua;  controver- 
Kias  spectarit  occasione  Sententiaruin  Bail  exortas." 
See  also  Bayle's  Diet.,  in  which  there  is  an  ample 
and  circumstantial  account  of  these  disputes; — Du- 
Pin,  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  tom. 
svi. — Ilistoire  (W  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  tom.  iii. 

t  This  is  demonstrated  fully  by  an  anonymous 
writer   in  a  piece   entitled,  "  Dissertation  sur  lea 


XXXIX.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustin,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  operations  of  divine 
grace,  lost  none  of  its  credit  in  consequence  of 
tiiese  edicts,  but  was  embraced  and  propa- 
gated, with  the  same  zeal  as  formerly,  through- 
out all  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  two  liourishing  universities  of  Lou- 
vain  and  Douay.  This  appeared  very  soon 
after,  when  two  Jesuits,  named  Lessius  and 
Hamelius,  ventured  to  represent  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Augustin;  for  the  sentiments  of  these  Jesuits 
were  publicly  condemned  by  the  doctors  of 
Louvain  in  1587,  and  by  those  of  Douay  in 
the  following  year.  The  bishops  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  disposed  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  two  universities,  and  had  already  de- 
liberated about  assembling  a  provincial  coun- 
cil for  this  purpose,  when  pope  Sixtus  V.  sus- 
pended the  proceedings  by  the  interposition  of 
his  authority,  and  declared,  that  the  cogni- 
zance and  decision  of  religious  controversies 
belonged  only  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  residing 
at  Rome.  But  this  politic  vicar,  whose  saga- 
city, prudence,  and  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  never  failed  him  in  transactions  of  this 
nature,  wisely  avoided  making  use  of  the  pri- 
vilege he  claimed  with  such  confidence,  that  he 
might  not  inflame  the  divisions  and  animosities 
which  already  subsisted.  And,  accordingly, 
in  1588,  this  contest  was  finished,  and  the 
storm  allayed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  con- 
tending parties  were  left  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  respective  opinions,  and  solemnly 
prohibited  from  disputing,  either  in  public  or 
in  private,  upon  the  intricate  points  that  had 
excited  tiieir  divisions.  Had  the  succeeding 
pontitfs,  instead  of  assuming  the  character  of 
judges  in  this  ambiguous  and  difficult  contro- 
versy, imitated  the  prudence  of  Sixtus,  and 
imposed  silence  on  the  litigious  doctors,  who 
renewed  afterwards  the  debates  concerning 
divine  grace,  the  tranquillity  and  unity  of 
tlie  church  would  not  have  been  interrupted 
by  such  violent  divisions  as  rage  at  present  in 
its  bosom.* 

XL.  The  church  had  scarcely  perceived  the 
fruits  of  that  calm,  which  the  prudence  of  Six- 
tus had  restored,  by  suppressing,  instead  of  de- 
ciding the  late  controversies,  when  new  com- 
motions, of  the  same  nature,  but  of  a  much 
more  terrible  aspect,  arose  to  disturb  its  tran- 
quillity. Tliese  were  occasioned  by  the  Jesuit 
Molina,!  professor  of  divinity  in  the  universi- 


BiiUes  contre  Baius,  ou  I'on  montre  qu'elles  ne  sont 
pas  recucs  par  I'Ealise,"  published  at  Utrecht  in  1737. 

*  See  Apolo<:ie  Historique  des  deux  Censures  de 
Louvain  et  de  Douay,  par  M.  Gery.  The  famous 
Pasquior  Quesnel  was  the  author  of  this  apoldgy, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  a  book  enti- 
tled, "Catecliisme  Historique  et  Dogmatique  sur  les 
Cimtestations  de  I'Eglise,"  tom.  i.  See  an  account 
of  this  controversy  in  the  "  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
I'Mistoire  des  Controversies  dans  I'Eglise  Romaine 
sur  la  Predestination  et  sur  la  Grace."  This  curiou.<! 
piece  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourteenth  tome  of  Le 
Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Universelle  Historique. 

t  From  the  name  of  this  Spanish  doctor  proceed- 
ed the  well-known  denomination  of  Mrdinists,  by 
which  those  Roman  Catholics  are  distinguished, 
who  seem  to  incline  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and 
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ty  of  Ebora  iu  Portugal,  who,  in  1588,  pub- 
lished a  book  to  show  that  the  operations  of 
divine  grace  were  entirely  consistent  with  the 
freedom  of  human  will,*  and  who  introduced 
a  new  kind  of  hypothesis,  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  doctrines  of  predestina- 
tion and  liberty,  and  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
opinions  of  Augustinians,  Thomists,  Semi-Pe- 
lagians, and  other  contentious  divines. |  Tiiis 
attempt  of  the  subtle  Spanish  doctor  was  so  of- 
fensive to  the  Dominicans,  who  followed  St. 
Thomas  as  their  theological  guide,  that  they 
sounded  throughout  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
alarm  of  heresy,  and  accused  the  Jesuits  of  en- 
deavouring to  renew  the  errors  of  Pelagius. 
This  alarm  was  followed  by  great  commotions, 
and  all  things  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  gene- 
ral flame,  when  Clement  VIII.,  in  1694,  im- 
posed silence  on  the  contending  parties,  pro- 
mising that  he  himself  would  examine  with 
care  and  diligence  every  thing  relating  to  this 
new  debate,  in  order  to  decide  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  peace  of  the  church. 

XLI.  The  pontitr  was  persuaded  that  these 
gentle  remedies  would  soon  remove  the  disease, 
and  that,  through  length  of  time,  these  heats 
and  animosities  would  undoubtedly  subside. 
But  the  event  was  far  from  being  answerable 
to  such  pleasing  hopes.  The  Dominicans,  who 
had  long  fostered  a  deep-rooted  and  invincible 
hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  having  now  an  op- 
portunity of  venting  their  indignation,  exhaust- 
ed their  furious  zeal  against  the  doctrine  of 
Molina,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  injunctions 
of  the  papal  edict.  They  incessantly  fatigued 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  pope  Clement  VIII., 
with  their  importunate  clamours,  until  at 
length  the  latter  found  himself  under  a  neces- 
sity of  assembling  at  Rome  a  sort  of  council 
for  the  decision  of  this  controversy.  And  thus 
commenced,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1598,  those  famous  deliberations  concerning 
the  contest  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
which  took  place  in  what  was  called  the  con- 
gregation de  auxiliis,  or  of  aids.  This  congre- 
gation was  so  denominated  on  account  of  the 


free-will,  maintained  in  opposition  to  those  of  Au- 
giistin.  Many,  however,  who  diHer  widely  from 
the  sentiments  of  Molina,  are  unjustly  ranked  in  the 
class  (if  Molinists. 

*  The  title  of  this  famous  book  is  as  follows:  "  Li- 
beri  Arbitrii  Concordia  cum  Gratice  donis,  divina 
Praescientia,  Providentia,  Prsdestinatione,  et  Repro- 
batione,  Auctore  Lud.  Molina."  This  book  was  first 
published  at  Lisbon,  in  1588;  afterwards,  with  addi- 
tions, ut  Antwerp,  Lyons,  Venice,  and  other  places, 
in  1595.  A  third  edition,  still  farther  augmented, 
appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1601). 

(J(J"t  Molina  affirmed,  that  the  decree  of  predes- 
tination to  eternal  plory  was  founded  upon  a  previ- 
ous knowledge  and  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  elect;  that  the  grace,  from  who.se  operation  these 
merits  are  derived,  is  not  etlicacious  by  its  own  in 
trinsic  power  only,  but  also  by  the  consent  of  our 
own  will,  and  because  it  is  administered  in  those 
circumstances  in  which  the  Deity,  by  that  branch  of 
his  knowledge  which  is  called  Scientia  Media,  fore- 
sees that  it  will  be  efficacious.  The  kind  of  presci- 
ence denominated  in  the  schools  Srientia  Media,  is 
that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies,  that 
arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  rational  beings,  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  shall  be  placed,  the  objects  that  shall  be 
presented  to  them,  and  the  influence  that  these  cir 
cniDBtances  and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 


principal  point  in  debate,  which  was  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  aids  and  succours  of  divine  grace; 
and  its  consultations  were  directed  by  Louis 
Madrusi,  bishop  of  Trent,  and  one  of  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals,  who  sat  as  president  in  this 
assembly,  which  was  composed  besides  of  three 
bishops  and  seven  divines  chosen  out  of  so 
many  different  orders.  The  remaining  part 
of  this  century  was  wholly  employed  by  these 
spiritual  judges  in  hearing  and  weighing  the 
arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  their  respective 
opinions  by  the  contending  parties.*  The 
Dominicans  maintained,  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy, the  doctrine  of  their  patron  St.  Tho- 
mas, as  alone  conformable  to  truth.  The  Je- 
suits, on  the  other  hand,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  religious  tenets  of  Molina,  thought 
the  honour  of  their  order  concerned  in  this 
controversy,  on  account  of  the  opposition  so 
publicly  made  to  one  of  its  members,  and  con- 
sequently used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  have 
the  Spanish  doctor  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
Pelagianism,  and  declared  free  from  any  er- 
rors of  moment.  In  this  they  acted  according 
to  the  true  monastic  spirit,  which  leads  each 
order  to  resent  the  affronts  that  are  offered  to 
any  of  its  members,  as  if  they  ha.d  been  cast 
upon  the  whole  community,  and  to  maintain, 
at  all  adventures,  the  causeof  every  individual 
monk,  as  if  the  interests  of  the  whole  society 
were  involved  in  it. 

XLII.  Notwithstanding  the  zealous  attempts 
that  were  made,  by  several  persons  of  eminent 
piety,  to  restore  the  institutions  of  public  wor- 
ship to  their  primitive  simplicity,  a  multitude 
of  vain  and  useless  ceremonies  still  remained 
in  the  church;  nor  did  the  pontic's  judge  it  pro- 
per to  diminisii  that  pomp  and  show,  which 
gave  the  ministers  of  religion  a  great,  though 
ill-acquired,  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Beside  these  ceremonies,  many  popular 
customs  and  inventions,  which  were  multiplied 


*  The  history  and  transactions  of  this  Congrega- 
tion are  related  and  illustrated  by  several  writers  of 
ditterent  coraple.xions,  by  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and 
Jansenists.  Hyacinth  Serri,  a  Dominican,  publish- 
ed, under  the  feigned  name  of  Augustin  le  Blanc,  in 
1700,  at  Louvaiii,  a  work  with  this  title:  Historia 
Congregationum  de  auxiliis  Gratia;  divinse;  which 
was  answered  by  another  history  of  these  debates, 
composed  by  Liv.  de  Meyer,  a  Jesuit,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Theod.  Eleutherius,  in  order  to  remain 
concealed  from  public  view,  and  whose  book  is  en- 
titled, Historia  Controversariura  de  Gratiae  divinae 
Au.iiliis.  The  Dominicans  also  published  the  Acta 
Congregationum  et  Disputationuni,  qufp  Coram  Cle- 
mente  VIII.  et  Paulo  V.  de  Au.\iliis  divinae  Gratice 
sunt  cekbratae,  a  work  composed  by  Thomas  de  Le- 
mos,  a  subtle  monk  of  their  order,  who,  in  this  very 
congregation,  had  defended  with  great  applause  the 
glory  of  St.  Thomas  agai  nst  the  Jesuits.  Amidst  these 
jarring  accounts,  a  man  must  be  endowed  with  a  su- 
pernatural sagacity  to  come  to  the  truth;  for  acts  are 
opposed  to  acts,  testimony  to  testimony,  and  narration 
to  narration.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  doubt,  which 
the  court  of  Rome  favoured  most  on  this  occasion,  the 
Jesuits  or  the  Dominicans,  and  which  of  these  two 
partiesdefindedtheir  cause  with  the  greatest  dexteri- 
ty and  success.  There  is  also  a  history  of  these  de- 
bates written  in  French,  which  was  published  at 
Louvain  in  IT^a,  under  the  following  title:  Histoire 
des  Congregatwns  de  Auiiliis.  par  un  Docteur  de  la 
Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Paris.  This  historian, 
though  he  be  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  of  ele- 
gance, being  nevertheless  a  flaming  Jansenist.  dis- 
covers throughout  his  enmity  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  relates  all  things  in  a  manner  that  favours  the 
cause  of  the  Dominicans. 
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by  the  clergy,  and  were  either  entirely  absurd 
or  grossly  superstitious,  called  loudly  for  re- 
dress; and,  indeed,  the  council  of  Trent  seem- 
ed disposed  to  correct  tiiese  abuses,  and  pre- 
vent their  furtlier  growth.  But  this  good  de- 
sign was  never  carried  into  execution;  it  was 
abandoned,  either  tlirough  the  corrupt  pru- 
dence of  the  pope  and  clergy,  wiio  looked  upon 
every  check  given  to  superstition  as  an  attempt 
to  diminish  tiieir  authority,  or  through  their 
criminal  negligence  about  every  thing  that 
tended  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  religion. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  in  those  countries  where 
there  are  few  protestants,  and  consequently 
where  the  cimrcii  of  Rome  is  in  no  danger  of 
losing  its  credit  and  influence  from  the  prox- 
imity and  attempts  of  tiiese  pretended  heretics, 
superstition  reigns  witli  unlimited  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  Such  is  the  case  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  where  the  feeble  glim- 
merings of  Christianity,  that  yet  remain,  are 
overwhelmed  and  obscured  by  an  enormous 
multitude  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  and  absurd, 
fantastic,  and  unaccountable  rites;  so  tiiat  a 
person  who  arrives  in  any  one  of  tiiese  coun- 
tries, after  having  passed  among  other  nations 
even  of  the  Romish  communion,  is  immediate- 
ly struck  with  tiie  change,  and  thinks  himself 
transported  into  the  thickest  darkness,  into  the 
most  gloomy  retreats  of  superstition.*  Nor, 
indeed,  are  even  those  nations  whom  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  protestants,  and  a  more 
free  and  liberal  turn  of  mind,  have  rendered 
somewhat  less  absurd,  entirely  exempt  from 
the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  tlie  solemn 
fooleries  that  always  attend  it;  for  the  religion 
of  Rome,  in  its  best  form,  and  in  those  places 
where  its  external  worship  is  the  least  shock- 
ing, is  certainly  loaded  with  rites  and  observ- 
ances that  are  highly  offensive  to  sound  reason. 
If,  from  this  general  view  of  things,  we  descend 
to  a  more  circumstantial  consideration  of  tlie 
innumerable  abuses  that  are  established  in  the 
discipline  of  that  church;  if  we  attend  to  the 
pious,  or  rather  impious,  frauds  which,  in  many 
places,  are  imposed  with  impunity  upon  tiie 
deluded  multitude;  if  we  pass  in  review  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  the  devout  farces  that  are  acted  in  the 
ceremonies  of  public  worship,  and  the  insipid 
jargon  and  trifling  rhetoric  that  prevails  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Romish  preachers;  if  we 
weigh  all  these  things  maturely,  we  shall  find, 
that  they  have  little  regard  to  impartiality  and 
truth,  who  pretend  that,  since  the  council  of 
Trent,  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Roman 
church  have  been  every  where  corrected  and 
amended. 


*  It  is  well  known  that  the  French,  who  travel 
into  Italy,  employ  the  whole  force  of  their  wit  and 
raillery  in  rendering  ridiculous  the  monstrous  super- 
stition of  the  It.-ilians.  The  Italians,  in  their  turn, 
look  upon  the  French  that  visit  their  country  as  to- 
tally destitute  of  all  principles  of  religion.  This  is 
evidently  the  case,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony 
of  many  writers,  and  particularly  from  that  of  Fa- 
ther Labat,  in  his  Voyages  en  Italic  et  en  Espagne. 
This  agreeable  Dominican  lets  no  opportunity  es- 
cape of  censuring  and  exposing  the  superstition  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians;  nor  does  he  protend  to 
deny  that  hiscountrymen,  and  eVen  he  himself,  pass- 
ed for  impioug  libertines  in  the  opinion  of  those 
bigots. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tke  History  of  the  Greek  mid  Eastern  Churches. 

I.  The  Christian  society  that  goes  under  the 
general  denomination  of  the  eastern  church,  is 
dispersed  tlirougliout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  commu- 
nities. The  first  is  that  of  tlie  Greek  Chris- 
tians, who  agree,  in  all  points  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  with  the  patriarcli  residing  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  reject  the  pretended  suprema- 
cy of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  second  com- 
prehends those  Christians  who  differ  equally 
from  the  Roman  pontitt'  and  the  Grecian  pa- 
triach,  in  their  religious  opinions  and  institu- 
tions, and  who  live  under  the  government  of 
their  own  bishops  and  rulers.  The  third  is 
composed  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  ^ 

II.  That  society  which  holds  religious  com- 
munion with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
is,  properly  speaking,  the  Greek  (though  it  as- 
sumes likewise  the  title  of  the  eastern)  church. 
This  society  is  subdivided  into  two  branches, 
of  which  one  acknowledges  the  supreme  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  the  other,  though  joined  in 
communion  of  doctrine  and  worship  with  that 
prelate,  obstinately  refuses  to  receive  his  le- 
gates, or  to  obey  his  edicts,  and  is  governed  by 
its  own  laws  and  institutions,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  spiritual  rulers,  who  are  not  depend- 
ent on  any  foreign  authority. 

III.  That  part  of  the  Greek  church  which 
acknowledges  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  is  divided,  as  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  into  four  large  districts  or  pro- 
vinces, Constantinople.  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem;  and  over  each  of  these  a  bi- 
shop presides  with  the  title  of  Patriarch,  whom 
the  inferior  bishops  and  monastic  orders  unani- 
mously respect  as  their  common  Father.  But 
the  supreme  chief  of  all  these  patriarchs,  bi- 
shops and  abbots,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
church,  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
This  prelate  has  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  other  patriarchs,  (though  that  dignity  still 
continues  apparently  elective,)  and  of  approv- 
ing tiie  election  that  is  made;  nor  is  any  thing 
of  moment  undertaken  or  transacted  in  the 
church  without  his  express  permission,  or  his 
especial  order.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  present 
decayed  state  of  the  Greek  churches,  whose 
former  opulence  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing, 
their  spiritual  rulers  enjoy  little  more  than  the 
splendid  title  of  patriarchs,  without  being  in  a 
condition  to  extend  their  fame,  or  promote 
their  cause,  by  any  undertaking  of  signal  im- 
portance. 

IV.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  dominion 
of  the  first  of  these  patriarchs  are  very  exten- 
sive, comprehending  a  considerable  part  of 
Greece,  the  Grecian  Isles,  Wallachia,  Molda- 
via, and  several  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
provinces  subject  to  the  Turks.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  resides  generally  at  Cairo,  and 
exercises  his  spiritual  authority  in  Egypt,  Nu- 
bia, Libya,  and  part  of  Arabia.*    Damascus  is 


*  For  an  account  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexan 
dria,  and  the  various  prelates  who  have  RUed  that 
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the  principal  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  Mesopota- 
mia, Syria,  Cilicia,  and  other  provinces,*  while 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  comprehends,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  hia  pontificate,  Palestine, 
Syria,!  Arabia,  the  comitry  beyond  Jordan, 
Cana  in  Galillee,  and  mount  Sion.+  The  epis- 
copal dominions  of  these  three  patriarchs  are 
indeed  extremely  poor  and  inconsiderable;  for 
the  Monophysites  have  long  since  assumed  the 
patriarchal  seats  of  Alexandria  and  Antiocii, 
and  have  deprived  the  Greek  churches  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  members  in  all  those 
places  where  they  have  gained  an  ascendancy; 
and,  as  Jerusalem  is  the  resort  of  Christians  of 
every  sect,  who  have  their  respective  bishops 
and  rulers,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grecian  pa- 
triarch is  consequently  confined  there  within 
narrow  limits. 

V.  The  right  of  electing  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  is,  at  this  day,  vested  in  the 
twelve  bishops  who  reside  nearest  to  that  fa- 
mous capital;  but  the  Turkish  emperor  alone 
enjoys  the  right  of  confirming  this  election, 
and  of  enabling  the  new  patriarch  to  exercise 
his  spiritual  functions.  Tliis  institution,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  not  entirely  overturned,  is  never- 
theless, on  many  occasions,  prostituted  in  a 
shameful  manner  by  the  corruption  and  ava- 
rice of  the  reigning  ministers.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens, that  many  bishops,  inflamed  with  the 
ambitious  lust  of  power  and  pre-eminence, 
purchase  by  money  what  they  cannot  obtain 


see,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  Sollerii  Commentar. 
de  Palriarchis  Alexaiidriuis,  prefixed  to  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Mensis  Juiiii:  as  also 
the  Oriens  Christianas  of  Mich,  Le  (iuien,  tom.  ii. 
p.  329.  The  nature  of  their  olhce,  the  extent  of  their 
authority,  and  the  manner  of  their  creation,  are  ac- 
curately described  by  Eus.  Renaudot,  in  his  Disser- 
tatiodePatriarcha  Alexandrino,  published  in  Liturg. 
Orient.  The  Grecian  patriarch  has,  at  this  day.  no 
bishops  under  his  jurisdiction;  the  chorepiscopi  or 
rural  bishops  alone  are  subject  to  his  authority.  All 
the  bishops  acknowledge  as  their  chief  the  patriarch 
of  the  Monophysites,  who  is,  in  eflect,  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria. 

*  The  Jesuits  have  prefixed  a  particular  and  learn- 
ed account  of  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  to  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Acta  SS.  Mensis  Julii,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  omissions  and  defects.  Add  to 
this  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  district  or  dio- 
cese of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  by  Le  (iuien,  in  his 
Oriens  Christianus,  tom.  ii.  and  by  Blasius  Tertius, 
in  his  "  Siria  Sacra,  o  Descrittione  Historico-Geogra- 
phica  delle  dueChiese  Patriarchal!,  Antiochia,  eGie- 
rusalemme,"  published  at  Rome,  in  1095.  There  are 
three  bishops  in  Syria  who  claim  the  title  and  digni- 
ty of  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  first  is  the  bishop 
of  the  Melchites, — a  name  given  to  the  Christians  in 
Syria,  who  follow  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and 
worship  of  the  Greek  church;  the  second  is  the  spiri- 
tual guide  of  the  Syrian  Monophysites;  and  the  third 
is  the  chief  of  the  Maronites,  who  hold  communion 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  This  last  bishop  pretends 
to  be  the  true  and  lawful  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
is  acknowledged  as  such,  or  at  least  receives  this  de- 
nomination from  the  Roman  pontiff;  yet  it  iscertain, 
that  the  pope  creates  at  Rome  a  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och of  his  own  choice.  Thus  the  see  of  Antioch  has, 
at  this  day,  four  patriarchs,  one  from  the  Greeks,  two 
from  the  Syrians,  and  one  created  at  Rome,  who  is 
patriarch  in  partibus,  i.  e.  titular  patriarch,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  signification  of  that  phrase. 

QlJ-  t  Syria  is  here  erroneously  placed  in  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Jerusalem:  it  evidently  belongs  to  that 
of  Antioch,  in  which  also  Dr.  Mosheim  places  it  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence. 

t  Bias.  Tertii  Siria  Sacra,  lib.  ii.  D.  Papebrochii 
Comment,  de  Patriarch.  Hierosolym.  tom.  iii.  Act. 
Sanct.  Mens.  Maii.— Le  Quien,  torn.  iii. 


by  merit,  and,  seeing  themselves  excluded  from 
the  patriarchal  dignity  by  the  suffrages  of  their 
brethren,  find  an  open  and  ready  way  to  it  by 
the  mercenary  services  of  men  in  power. 
What  is  yet  more  deplorable  has  frequently 
happened:  prelates,  who  have  been  chosen  in 
the  lawful  way  to  this  eminent  office,  have 
even  been  deposed,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
others,  whose  only  pretensions  were  ambition 
and  bribery.  And  indeed,  generally  speaking, 
he  is  looked  upon  by  the  Turkish  viziers  as  tlie 
most  qualified  for  the  office  of  patriarch,  who 
surpasses  his  competitors  in  the  number  and  va- 
lue of  the  presents  he  employs  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  true,  that  some  accounts  worthy 
of  credit  represent  the  present  state  of  the 
Greek  church  as  advantageously  changed  in 
this  respect;  and  it  is  reported,  that,  as  the 
Turkish  manners  have  gradually  assumed  a 
milder  and  more  humane  cast,  the  patriarchs 
live  under  their  dominion  with  more  security 
and  repose  than  they  did  some  ages  ago.* 

The  power  of  the  patriarch  among  a  people 
dispirited  by  oppression,  and  sunk,  through 
their  extreme  ignorance,  into  the  greatest  su- 
perstition, may  be  supposed  to  be  very  consi- 
derable and  extensive;  and  such,  indeed,  it  is. 
Its  extent,  however,  is  not  entirely  derived 
from  the  causes  now  mentioned,  but  from 
others  that  give  no  small  weight  and  lustre  to 
the  patriarchal  dignity.  For  this  prelate  not 
only  calls  councils  by  his  own  authority,  in 
order  to  decide,  by  their  assistance,  the  con- 
troversies that  arise,  and  to  make  use  of  their 
prudent  advice  and  wise  deliberations  in  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  church;  his  preroga- 
tives go  yet  farther,  and,  by  the  especial  per- 
mission of  the  sultan,  he  administers  justice 
and  takes  cognizance  of  civil  causes  among  the 
members  of  his  communion.  His  influence  is 
maintained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Turkish  monarch,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
his  right  of  excommunicating  the  disobedient 
members  of  the  Greek  church.  This  right 
gives  the  patriarchs  a  singular  degree  of  influ- 
ence and  authority,  as  nothing  has  a  more 
terrifying  aspect  to  that  people  than  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which  they  reckon 
among  the  greatest  and  most  tremendous  evils. 
The  revenue  of  this  prelate  is  drawm  particu- 
larly from  the  churches  that  are  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction;  and  its  produce  varies  according 
to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  whose  condition  is  exposed  to  many 
vicissitudes-! 

VI.  The  Scriptures  and  the  decrees  of  the 
first  seven  general  councils  are  acknowledged 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  It  is 
received,  however,  as  a  maxim  established  by 
long  custom,  that  no  private  person  has  a  right 


*  Le  auien,  tom.  i.  p.  145.— Eisner,  Beschreibung 
der  Griechischen  in  der  Turckey. 

t  Cuper,  a  Jesuit,  has  given  a  History  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs of  Constantinople,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
Mensis  Augusti,  tom.  i.  p.  1—257.  There  is  also  a 
very  ample  account  both  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple and  its  patriarchs,  in  the  Oriens  Christianus  of 
Le  Quien,  who  likewise  treats  of  the  Latin  patri- 
archs of  that  city.  See  also  a  brief  account  of  the 
power  and  revenues  of  the  present  patriarch,  and  of 
the  names  of  the  several  sees  under  his  spiritual  ju 
risdiction,  in  Smith,  de  Eccles.  Graciae  Hodierno 
Statu 
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to  explain,  for  himself  or  othera,  either  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture,  or  the  decisions  of 
these  councils;  and  that  the  patriarch  and  his 
brethren  are  alone  authorized  to  consult  these 
oracles,  and  to  declare  their  moaning;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  declarations  of  this  prelate  are 
looked  upon  as  sacred  and  infallililc  directions, 
whose  authority  is  supreme,  and  which  can 
neither  be  transgressed  nor  disregarded  with- 
out the  utmost  impiety.  The  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church  is  contained  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  The  orthodox  Confession  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter  Mogislaus,  bi- 
shop of  Kiow,  in  a  provincial  council  assem- 
bled in  that  city.  This  confession  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,*  and  publicly  approved  and 
adopted,  in  1643,  by  Parthcnius  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  other  Grecian  patriarchs.  -It 
was  afterwards  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  the  expenseof  Panagiota,  thegrand-signor's 
interpreter,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  libe- 
rality, who  ordered  it  to  be  distributed  gratis 
among  the  Greek  Christians;  and  it  was  also 
enriched  with  a  recommendatory  letter  com- 
posed by  Nectarius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.! 
It  appears  evidently  from  this  confession,  that 
the  Greeks  differ  widely  from  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  whose  doctrines  they  re- 
ject and  treat  with  indignation  in  several  pla- 
ces; but  it  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
religious  tenets  are  equally  remote  from  those 
of  other  Christian  societies;  so  that  whoever 
peruses  this  treatise  with  attention,  will  be 
fully  convinced,  how  much  certain  writers  mis- 
take the  case,  who  imagine  that  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with 
this  or  the  other  Christian  community,  are 
small  and  inconsiderable. J; 

VII.  The  votaries  of  Rome  have  found  this 
to  be  true  on  many  occasions.  And  the  Lu- 
therans made  an  experiment  of  the  same  kind, 
when  they  presented  a  fruitless  invitation  to 


*  It  was  originally  composed  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

t  This  confession  was  published  at  Lcipsic,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Laur.  Normannus,  in  1695. 
In  the  preface  we  are  informed,  that  it  had  been 
composed  by  Nectarius:  but  this  assertion  is  refuted 
by  that  prolate  himself,  in  a  letter  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  preface.  It  is  also  aUirmod,  both 
in  the  preface  and  title-page,  that  this  is  the  first 
public  edition  which  has  been  {;iven  of  the  Greek 
confession.  But  this  assertion  is  also  false,  since  it 
is  well  known  that  it  was  published  in  Holland  in 
ltili2,  at  the  expense  of  I'anagiota.  The  German 
translation  of  this  confession  was  published  at 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  in  1727.  The  learned  Jo. 
Christ.  Kocher  has  given,  with  liis  usual  accuracy 
and  erudition,  an  ample  account  both  of  this  and  the 
other  confessions  received  among  the  Greeks,  in  his 
Bibliotheca  Theologi.T,  Symbol.,  and  the  laborious 
Dr.  Holijnan,  principal  professor  of  divinity  at  Wit- 
tenberg, published,  in  1751,  a  new  edition  of  the  Or- 
thodox confes-sion,  with  an  historical  account  of  it. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  famous  Panagiota,  to  whom  this  confession 
was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  credit,  and 
who  rendered  to  the  Greek  church  in  general  the 
most  eminent  services,  will  find  it  in  Cantcmir's 
Histoire  de  TEmpire  Ottoman,  torn.  lii.  p.  149. 

I  The  learned  Fabricius  has  given,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  an  exact  and  am- 
ple list  of  the  writers,  whom  it  is  proper  to  consult, 
in  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  state,  circum- 
etauces,  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  cliurcb. 
Vol.  U.— 10 


the  Greek  churches  to  embrace  their  doctrine 
and  discipline,  nnd  live  with  them  in  religious 
communion.  The  first  steps  in  tliis  laudable 
attempt  were  taken  by  Mclancthon,  who  sent 
to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  a  copy  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  translated  into 
Greek  by  Paul  Dolscius.  This  present  was 
accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  whicli  the  learn- 
ed and  hiunane  professor  represented  the  pro- 
testant  doctrine  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  faithfulness,  hoping  that  the  artless  charms 
of  truth  might  touch  tlie  heart  of  the  Grecian 
prelate.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed;  for 
the  patriarch  did  not  even  deign  to  send  him 
an  answer.*  After  this  the  divines  of  Tu- 
bingen renewed,  witli  his  successor  Jeremiah,! 
the  correspondence  which  had  been  begun  by 
Melancthon.  They  wrote  frequently,  during 
the  course  of  several  years,!  ^'^  *-'"*  i^^w  pa- 
triarch, and  sent  him  another  copy  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  with  a  Compendium 
of  Theology,  composed  by  Heerbrand,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  Martin  Crusius;  nor 
did  they  leave  unemployed  any  means,  which 
a  pious  and  well-conducted  zeal  could  suggest 
as  proper  to  gain  over  this  prelate  to  their 
communion.  The  fruits,  however,  of  this 
correspondence  were  very  inconsiderable,  and 
wholly  consisted  in  a  few  letters  from  the 
Greek  patriarch,  written,  indeed,  with  an 
amiable  spirit  of  benevolence  and  cordiality, 
but  at  the  same  time  in  terms  which  showed 
the  impossibility  of  the  union  so  much  desired 
by  the  protestants.  The  whole  strain  of  these 
letters  manifested  in  the  Greeks  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  opinions  and  institutions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  tended  to  demonstrate  the 
vanity  of  attempting  to  dissolve  it  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  and  circumstances  of  that 
people. § 

VIII.  Nothing,  indeed,  more  deplorable  can 
be  conceived  than  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Greeks,  since  their  subjection  to 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Turkish  emperors. 
Since  that  fatal  period,  almost  all  learning 
and  science,  hmnan  .xnd  divine,  have  been 
extinguished  among  them.  They  have  nei- 
ther schools,  colleges,  nor  any  of  those  litera- 
ry establishments  that  ennoble  human  nature, 
by  sowing  in  the  mind  the  immortal  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  Those  few  who  sur- 
pass the  vulgar  herd  in  intellectual  acquire- 
ments liave  derived  this  advantage  from  the 
schools  of  learning  in  Sicily  or  Italy,  where 
the  studious  Greeks  usually  repair  in  quest  of 
knowledge,  or  from  a  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  more  especially  of 


*  Leo  Allatius,  de  perpetua  Consensione  Eccleg. 
Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  sect.  ii.  p.  1005. 

O"  !  The  name  of  the  former  patriarch  w.-is  Jo- 
seph.   In  1559,  he  had  sent  his  deacon  Demetrius  to 
Wittenberg,  to  inform  him.sclf  upon  the  spot  of  the, 
genius  and  doctrines  of  the  proteslant  religion. 

X  This  correspondence  commenced  in  1570,  and 
ended  in  1581. 

§  All  the  acts  and  papers  relating  to  thia  Corres- 
pondence were  published  in  1.581.  See  Christ.  Matth. 
Pfaffii  Liber  de  .\cti3  et  Scriptia  publicis  Ecclesiae 
WirlcmbergiciB,  p.  50. — Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Biblioth. 
GrrRca,V(d.  x. — Emman.a  Schelslrate,  Acta  EcclesijB 
Orientalis  contra  Lutheri  Hicresiu — Laroi  Delicis 
Eruiditotura,  torn.  viii. 
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the  theology  of  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas,  which 
they  have  translated  into  their  native  lan- 
guage.* 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  notion  of  the  learning 
of  the  modern  Greeks,  that  is  entertained  by 
all  the  European  Christians,  as  well  Roman 
Catholics  as  protestants;  and  it  is  built  upon 
the  clearest  evidence,  and  supported  by  testi- 
monies of  every  kind.  Many  of  the  Greeks 
deny  with  obstinacy  this  inglorious  charge, 
■  and  not  only  defend  their  countrymen  against 
the  imputation  of  such  gross  ignorance,  but 
even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  the  li- 
beral arts  and  sciences  are  in  as  flourishing  a 
state  in  modem  Greece,  as  they  were  in  any 
period  of  the  history  of  that  nation.  Among 
the  writers  that  exalt  tlie  learning  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner, 
the  first  place  is  duo  to  an  eminent  historian,! 
who  has  taken  nmch  pains  to  demonstrate  the 
error  of  those  who  are  of  a  different  opinion. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  not  only  composed  a 
list  of  the  learned  men  who  adorned  that 
country  in  the  last  century,  but  also  makes 
mention  of  an  academy  founded  at  Constanti- 
nople by  a  certain  Greek,  whose  name  was 
Manolax,  in  which  all  tiie  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, all  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  taught  with  tlie  utmost  success  and 
applause,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
sages  of  Greece.  But  all  this,  though  matter 
of  fact,  does  not  amount  to  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  point  in  question.  It  only  proves, 
what  was  never  doubted  by  any  tliinking  per- 
son, that  the  populous  Greek  nation,  in  which 
are  many  ancient,  noble,  and  opulent  fami- 
lies, is  not  entirely  destitute  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  But  it  does  not  at  all  demon- 
strate, that  this  nation,  considered  in  general, 
is  at  present  enriched  with  science  either  sa- 
cred or  profane,  or  makes  any  shining  figm-e 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  a  nation  which, 
generally  speaking,  is  sunk  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ignorance,  some  men  of  genius  and 
/earning  may  arise,  and  shine  like  meteors  in 
a  gloomy  firmament.  With  respect  to  the 
academy  founded  at  Constantinople,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  a  literary  establishment,  so  ne- 
cessary and  yet  so  recent,  confirms  the  judg- 
ment that  has  been  almost  universally  formed 
concerning  the  state  of  erudition  among  the 
Greeks. 

This  ignorance,  which  reigns  among  the 
Greeks,  has  the  most  pernicious  influence  upon 
their  morals.  Licentiousness  and  impiety  not 
only  abound  among  the  people,  but  also  dis- 
honour their  leaders;  and  the  calamities  thvat 
arise  from  this  corruption  of  manners,  are  de- 
plorably augmented  by  their  endless  conten- 
tions and  divisions.  Their  religion  is  a  motley 
collection  of  ceremonies,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  either  ridiculously  trifling,  or  shock- 
insrly  absurd.  Yet  they  are  much  more  zea- 
lous in  retaining  and  observing  these  senseless 
rites,  than  in  maintaining  the  doctrine,  or  obey- 
ing the  precepts,  of  the  religion  they  profess. 

(ffj~  *  The  translator  has  inserted  the  note  [kj  of 
the  original  into  that  paragraph  of  the  English  text, 
which  begins  thus:  Such,  at  least,  &c. 

t  Sec  Deuielriiis  Cautcmir's  Hiatoiro  de  TEmpirc 
Ottoman,  torn.  ii. 


Their  misery  would  be  extreme,  were  it  not 
for  the  support  they  derive  from  thoso  Greeks 
who  perform  the  functions  of  physicians  and 
interpreters  at  the  emperor's  court;  and  who, 
by  their  opulence  and  credit,  frequently  inter- 
pose to  reconcile  the  differences,  or  to  ward 
off  the  dangers,  that  so  often  menace  their 
church  with  destruction. 

IX.  The  Russians,  Georgians,  and  Mingre- 
lians,  adopt  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  church,  though  they  are  entirely 
free  from  the  jm-isdiction  and  authority  of  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  prelate  had  formerly  enjoyed  the 
l)rivilcge  of  a  spiritual  supremacy  over  the 
Russians,  to  whom  he  sent  a  bishop  whenever 
a  vacancy  happened.  But,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century,  this  privilege  ceased  in 
consequence  of  the  following  incident.  Jere- 
miah II.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  under- 
took a  journey  into  Moscovy,  to  levy  pecu- 
niary succours  against  his  rival  Metrophanes, 
and  to  drive  him,  by  the  force  of  money,  from 
the  patriarchal  throne.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Moscovite  monks,  in  compliance,  no  doubt, 
with  the  secret  orders  of  tlie  grand  duke  Theo- 
dore, tlie  son  of  John  Basilowitz,  employed  all 
tlie  influence  both  of  threatenings  and  suppli- 
cations to  engage  Jeremiah  to  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Moscovite  nation  an  independent  patri- 
arch. The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  unable 
to  resist  such  powerful  solicitations,  was  forced 
to  yield;  and  accordingly,  in  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Moscow  in  1689,  he  nominated  and 
proclaimed  Job,  archbishop  of  Rostow,  the 
first  patriarch  of  the  Moscovites.  This  extra- 
ordinary stop  was,  however,  taken  on  condition 
that  every  new  patriarch  of  the  Russians  should 
demand  the  consent  and  suffrage  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  pay,  at  fixed  pe- 
riods, five  hundred  gold  ducats.  The  transac- 
tions of  this  Moscovite  council  were  afterwards 
ratified  in  one  assembled  by  Jeremiah  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1593,  to  which  ratification  the 
Turkisli  emperor  gave  his  solemn  consent.* 
But  the  privileges  and  immmiities  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Moscow  were  extended  about  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  when  Diony- 
sius  II.,  the  Constantinopolitan  primate,  and 
his  three  patriarchal  colleagues,  exempted 
him,  at  the  renewed  solicitation  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Moscovy,  from  the  double  obligation 
of  paying  tribute,  and  of  depending,  for  the 
confirmation  of  his  election  and  installation, 
on  a  foreign  jurisdiction.! 

X.  The  Georgians  and  Mingrelians,  or,  as 
they  were  anciently  called,  the  Iberians  and 
Colchians,  have  declined  so  remarkably  since 
the  Mohammedan  dominion  has  been  esta- 
blished in  these  coimtries,  that  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  ranked  in  the  number  of  Christians. 
Such,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  is  the  de- 
praved state  of  the  latter,  who  wander  about 
the  woods  and  momitains,  and  lead  a  savage 
and  midisciplined  life;  but,  among  the  Geor- 


*  See  Anton.  Possevini  Moscovia. — Le  Uuieii, 
torn.  i. — The  Catalogus  Codicum  Manuscriptoruin 
Biblioth.  Taiirinens.  (p.  433— 46U.)  contains  Jeremi 
ah's  account  of  this  transaction. 

t  Le  Quicn,  torn,  i.— Nic.  Bergius,  dc  Ecclesia 
Muscovitica,  part  i.  sect,  i  c.  xviii. 
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gians  or  Iberians,  there  are  yet  some  remains 
of  religion,  morals,  and  humanity.  These  na- 
tions have  a  pontiff  at  their  head,  whom  they 
call  the  Catholic;  they  have  also  their  bishops 
and  priests;  but  these  spiritual  rulers  are  a  dis- 
honour to  Christianity,  by  their  ignorance, 
avarice,  and  profligacy;  they  surpass  almost 
the  populace  in  the  corruption  of  their  man- 
ners, and,  grossly  ignorant  themselves  of  tlie 
trutiis  and  principles  of  religion,  they  never  en- 
tertain the  least  thought  of  instructing  the  peo- 
ple. If  therefore  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  Geor- 
gians and  Mingrelians,  at  this  day,  are  neither 
attached  to  the  opinions  of  tlie  Monophysites, 
nor  to  those  of  the  Nestorians,  but  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  this  must  be 
confirmed  rather  in  consequence  of  probable 
conjecture,  than  of  certain  knowledge,  since  it 
is  ahnost  impossible  to  know,  with  precision, 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  a  people  who  seem 
to  be  involved  in  the  thickest  darkness.  Any 
remains  of  religion,  observable  among  them, 
arc  entirely  comprehended  in  certain  sacred 
festivals  and  external  ceremonies,  of  which  the 
former  are  celebrated,  and  the  latter  are  per- 
formed, without  the  least  appearance  of  de- 
cency; for  the  priests  administer  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  as 
little  respect  and  devotion,  as  if  they  were 
partaking  of  an  ordinary  repast.* 

XI.  The  eastern  Christians,  who  renounce 
the  commimion  of  the  Greek  church,  and  dif- 
fer from  it  both  in  doctrine  and  worship,  may 
bo  comprehended  under  two  distinct  classes. 
To  the  former  belong  tlie  Monopiiysites,  or 
Jacobites,  so  called  from  Jacob  Albardai,t  who 
declare  it  as  their  opinion,  that  in  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  tiiere  is  only  one  nature,  while 
the  latter  comprehends  the  followers  of  Nesto- 
rius,  frequently  called  Chaldceans,  from  the 
country  where  they  principally  reside,  and 
who  suppose  that  there  are  two  distinct  per- 
sons or  natures  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  Mono- 
physites arc  subdivided  into  two  sects  or  par- 
ties, one  African,  the  other  Asiatic.  At  the 
head  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
who  resides,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Ananias,  and  sometimes  at  Merdin, 


*  Cloraentis  Galini  Conciliatio  ErclesicB  Armenica; 
cum  Roinana,  torn.  i.  p.  l.W. — Chardin's  Voyatio  en 
Perse,  &c.  torn.  i.  p.  07,  where  the  reader  will  find 
Jos.  Mar.  Zampi's  Relation  de  la  Colchide  ct  Min- 
grelie. — Laml)orti's  Relation  de  la  Colchide  ou  Min- 
grelie,  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages  au  Nord,  torn.  vii. 
p.  160.  Le  Ciuien,  torn.  i.  p.  1.333.— See  also  Rich. 
Simon's  Histoire  Critique  des  Dogines  et  Ceremonies 
des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  c.h.  v.  and  vi.  in  which  the 
learned  author  endeavours  to  remove,  at  least,  a 
part  of  the  reproacli  under  which  the  Georgians  and 
Mingrelians  labour  on  account  of  their  sii])pos(Ml 
ignorance  and  corrnption.  The  catliolics  or  iiiuilids 
of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are,  at  this  day,  e.vempt 
from  foreign  jurisdiction;  they  ari!,  however,  obliged 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

t  Thi.?  J.acob  Alhardai,  or  Baradmus,  as  he  is 
called  by  others,  restored,  in  tlie  sixth  century,  the 
sect  of  the  Monophysites,  then  almost  expiring,  to 
its  former  vigour,  and  modelled  it  anew;  lience  they 
were  called  Jacobites.  This  denomination  is  com- 
monly used  in  an  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending 
all  the  Monophysites,  except  those  of  Armenia;  it, 
however,  more  strictly  and  properly  belongs  only  to 
those  Asiatic  Monophysites,  of  whom  Jacob  Alhardai 
was  the  restorer  and  the  chief.  See  Simon's  Histoire 
des  Chretiens  Orientaux— a  work,  nevertheless,  that 
oAen  wants  correction. 


his  episcopal  seat,  or  at  Amida,  Aleppo,  and 
other  Syrian  cities.*  The  government  of  this 
prelate  is  too  extensive,  and  tlie  churches  over 
which  he  presides  are  too  niunerous,  to  allow 
his  performing,  hiinsolf,  all  the  duties  of  his 
high  oflice;  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  pontificate  is  given  to  a  kind 
of  colleague,  who  is  called  the  maphnan,  or 
primate  of  the  East,  and  whose  doctrine  and" 
discipline  are  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  eastern 
churches  beyond  the  Tigris.  This  primate 
used  formerly  to  reside  at  Tauris,  a  city  on  the 
frontiers  of  Anncnia;  but  his  present  habitation 
is  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthew,  near  Mosul, 
in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  farther  observable,  that 
all  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jacobites  assume  the 
denomination  of  Ignatius. f 

XII.  The  African  Monophysites  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  generally  resides  at  Grand  Cairo;  and 
they  are  subdivided  into  Copts  and  Abyssinians. 
The  former  denomination  comprehends  all 
those  Christians  who  dwell  in  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  and  whose  condi- 
tion is  truly  deplorable.  Oppressed  by  the  in- 
satiable avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  Turks, 
they  draw  out  their  wretched  days  in  misery 
and  want,  and  are  iniable  to  support  either 
their  patriarch  or  their  bishops.  These  are  not, 
however,  left  entirely  destitute;  since  they  are, 
in  a  manner,  maintained  by  the  liberality  of 
those  Copts,  who,  on  account  of  their  capacity 
in  domestic  affairs,  and  their  dexterity  in  the 
exercise  of  several  manual  arts,  highly  useful, 
though  entirely  unknown  to  the  Turks,  have 
gained  admittance  into  the  principal  Moslem 
families. j;  As  to  the  Abyssinians,  they  surpass 
considerably  the  Copts,  in  number,  power,  and 
opulence;  nor  will  this  appear  surprising,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  they  live  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  Christian  emperor;  they,  never- 
tlieless,  consider  the  Alexandrian  pontiff  as 
their  spiritual  parent  and  chief;  and,  conse- 
quently, instead  of  choosing  their  own  bishop, 
recaive  from  that  prelate  a  primate,  whom  they 
call  abiina,  and  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  spiritual  ruler.§ 

XIII.  These  Monophysites  differ  from  other 


*  Assemani  Dissert,  de  Monophysitis,  tom.  ii. — 
Hiblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatican,  sect.  viii. — Faust. 
Nairon's  Euoplia  Fidei  Catholics  ex  Syrorum  Monu- 
ment, par.  i.  p.  40. — Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christ,  torn, 
ii.  p.  1343. 

t  Assemani  Dissertat.  de  Monophysitis,  sect.  viii. 

i  Renaudot  published,  in  1713,  a  very  learned 
work,  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Eastern  patri- 
archs, und(;r  the  title  of  "  Hlstoria  Alexandrinorum 
I'alriarcharum  Jacobitarum,"  &c.  lie  also  gave  to 
tlic  ufpild  the  office  used  in  the  ordination  of  the 
Jacobite  patriarch,  with  remarks,  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ills  Liturg.  Orient.— The  internal  state  of  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Coptic  church,  both  with  respect  to  doc- 
trine and  worship,  is  described  by  VVansleb,  in  his 
"Histoire  de  I'Eglise  d'Alexandrie,  que  nous  appel- 
lons  celle  des  Jacobites  Coptes,"  publislied  in  1067. 
Add  to  this  another  work  of  the  same  autlior,  en- 
titled, "  Relation  d'lin  Voyage  en  Egypte,"  in  which 
there  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Coptic  monas- 
teries and  religious  orders.  See  also  "Nouveaux 
Memoircs  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus 
dans  le  Levant;"  and  Maillet's  Descriiitioa  de 
I'Egypte,  tom.  ii. 

§  job.  Ludolf.  Comment,  in  Histor.  jEthiop.  p. 
4.11,  4(")1. — Lobo,  Voyage  d'Abissinie,  tom.  ii.  p.  36. — 
Nouvcaux  Memoircs  des  Missions  dans  le  Lovant, 
tom.  iv.— Le  Ciuien,  tom.  ii. 
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Christian  societies,  whether  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  communion,  in  many  points,  both  of 
doctrine  and  worsliip,  thoujrli  the  principal 
reason  of  tiieir  separation  lies  in  the  opinion 
they  entertain  concerning  the  nature  and  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ.  Following  the  doctrine 
of  Dioscorus,  Barsmna,  Xenaias,  Fullo,  and 
others,  whom  they  consider  as  the  heads  or 
chief  ornaments  of  their  sect,  they  maintain 
that  in  Christ  the  divine  and  human  natures 
were  reduced  into  one,  and  consequently  re- 
ject both  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  the  famous  letter  of  Leo  the  Great. 
That,  however,  they  may  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  inclination  toward  the  doctrine  of 
Eutyches,  which  they  profess  to  reject  with  the 
most  ardent  zeal,  they  propose  their  own  sys- 
tem with  the  utmost  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion, and  hold  the  following  obscure  principles: 
That  the  two  natures  are  united  in  Christ 
without  either  confusion  or  mixture;  so  that 
though  the  nature  of  our  Saviour  be  really 
one,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  twofold  and 
compound.*  By  this  declaration  it  appears, 
that  those  learned  men,  who  look  upon  the 
diiference  between  the  Monophysites,  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  rather  as  a  dispute 
about  words  than  things,  are  not  so  far  in  an 
error  as  some  have  imagined.!  Be  that  as  it 
may,  both  the  Asiatic  and  African  Monophy- 
sites of  the  present  times  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, so  deeply  simk  in  ignorance,  that  their  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrine  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  other  Christian  societies,  is 
rather  founded  on  their  own  obstinacy,  and  on 
the  authority  of  their  ancestors,  than  on  any 
other  circumstance;  nor  do  they  even  pretend 
to  appeal,  in  its  behalf,  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment.J 

XIV.  The  Armenians,^  though  they  agree 


*  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orien.  Clement.  Vatican 
torn.  ii.  p.  25,  34,  117,  133,  277,  297,  &c.— See,  in  the 
same  work,  Abulpliarajius'  subtle  vindication  of  the 
doctrine  of  his  sect,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  There  is  a  com- 
plete and  circumstantial  account  of  the  religion  of 
the  Abyssinians,  in  the  Theologia  ^Ethiopica  of 
Gregory  the  Abyssinian,  published  by  Fabricius,  in 
his  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  e.\oriens,  p.  716,  where 
may  also  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  writers  who  have 
given  accounts  of  the  Abyssinians. 

t  See  La  Croze,  Hist,  du  Christianism  des  Indes, 
p.  23.  Asseman.  torn.  ii.  p.  291,  297.— Rich.  Simon, 
Histoire  des  Chretiens  Orientaux,  p.  119. — Jo.  Joach. 
Schroder!  Thesaurus  Linguae  ArmenicEe,  p.  276. 
(jlj"  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  terms  used 
by  the  Monophysites  are  something  more  than 
equivocal;  they  are  contradictory.  It  may  also  be 
farther  observed,  that  those  who  pretend  to  hold  a 
middle  path  between  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  and 
Eutyches,  were  greatly  embarrassed,  as  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  oppose  the  one,  without  adopting, 
or  at  least  appearing  to  adopt  the  other. 

X  The  liturgies  of  the  Copts,  the  Syrian  Jacobites, 
and  the  Abyssinians,  have  been  published,  with 
learned  observations,  by  Renaudot,  in  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  Liturgi»  Orientales. 

§  The  first  writer,  who  gave  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  religion  and  history  of  the  Armenians, 
was  Clement  Galani,  an  Italian  of  the  order  of  the 
Theatins,  whose ConciliatioEcclesise  Armenicte  cum 
Romana  was  published  in  1650.  The  other  authors, 
who  have  treated  of  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux 
Evangelii  toti  Orbi  exoriens,  ch.  xxxviii. ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  Le  duien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn. 
i. — The  History  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  which 
the  learned  La  Croze  has  subjoined  to  his  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  Abyssinia, 
is  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  importance  and 


with  the  other  Monophysites  in  the  main  doc- 
trine of  that  sect  relating  to  the  unity  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Clu-ist,  differ  from 
them,  nevertheless,  in  many  points  of  faith, 
discipline,  and  worship;  and  hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  they  hold  no  commtmion  with  that 
branch  of  the  Monophysites  who  are  Jacobites 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  that  term.  The 
Armenian  church  is  governed  by  three  patri- 
archs.* The  chief,  whose  diocese  compre- 
hends the  Greater  Armenia,  beholds  forty-two 
archbishops  subjected  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
resides  in  a  monastery  at  Echmiazin.  The 
revenues  of  this  spiritual  ruler  are  such  as 
would  enable  him  to  live  in  the  most  splendid 
and  magnificent  manner;t  but  there  are  no 
marks  of  pomp  or  opulence  in  his  external  ap- 
pearance, or  in  his  regular  economy.  His  table 
is  frugal,  his  habit  plain;  nor  is  he  distinguished 
from  the  monks,  with  whom  he  lives,  by  any 
other  circumstance  than  his  superior  power  and 
authority.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  elected 
to  his  patriarchal  dignity  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  bisliops  assembled  at  Echmiazin,  and  his 
election  is  confirmed  by  the  solemn  approba- 
tion of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  second  pa- 
triarch of  the  Armenians,  who  is  called  the 
Catholic,  resides  at  Cis  in  Cilicia,  rules  over 
the  churches  established  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  has  twelve  archbishops 
under  his  jurisdiction.  He  at  present  acknow- 
ledges his  subordination  to  the  patriarch  of 
Echmiazin.  The  third  patriarch,  who  has  no 
more  than  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  his  do- 
minion, resides  in  the  island  of  Aghtamar 
(which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  lake  of 
Varaspuracan,)  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
other  Armenians  as  the  enemy  of  their  church. 
Beside  these  prelates,  who  are  patriarchs  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term,  the  Armenians 
have  other  spiritual  leaders,  who  are  honoured 
with  the  same  appellation;  but  this,  indeed,  is 
no  more  than  an  empty  title,  unattended  with 
the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  Thus  the  archbishop  of  the 
Armenians,  who  lives  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  authority  is  respected  by  the  churches 
established  in  those  provinces  which  form  the 
connexion  between  Europe  and  Asia,  enjoys 
the  title  of  patriarch.  The  same  denomination 
is  given  to  the  Armenian  bishop  who  resides 
at  Jerusalem,  and  also  to  the  prelate  of  the 
same  nation,  who  has  his  episcopal  seat  at 
Caminiec-  in  Poland,  and  governs  the  Arme- 
nian churches  that  are  established  in  Russia, 
Poland,   and  the  adjacent  countries.     These 


copiousness  of  the  subject;  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  age  and  infirmities  of  that  author.  For  an 
account,  of  the  particular  institutions  and  rites  of  the 
Armenians,  see  Gemelli  Carreri,  Voyage  autour  du 
Monde,  torn.  ii. 

00=  *  Sir  Paul  Ricaiit  mentions  four;  but  his  au- 
thority, were  it  more  respectable  than  it  really  is, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  excellent  sour- 
ces from  which  Dr.  Mosheim  draws  his  materials. 

t  R.Simon  has  subjoined  to  his  Histoire  des  Chre- 
tiens Orient,  an  account  of  all  the  Armenian 
churches  which  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
grand  patriarch;  but  this  account,  though  taken  from 
Uscanus,  an  Armenian  bishop,  is  defective  in  many 
respects.  For  an  account  of  the  residence  and  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  patriarch  of  Echmiazin,  see  Paul 
Lucas,  Voyage  au  Levant,  tom.  ii.,  and  Gemelli 
Carreri,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  tom.  ii. 
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bishops  assume  the  title  of  patriarchs,  on  ac- 
count of  some  pecuhar  privileges  conferred  on 
them  by  the  great  patriarch  of  Echmaizin;  for, 
by  an  autliority  derived  from  this  supreme  head 
of  the  Armenian  church,  they  are  allowed  to 
consecrate  bishops,  and  to  make,  every  third 
year,  and  distribute  among  their  congregations, 
the  holy  chrism,  or  ointment;  which,  according 
to  a  constant  custom  among  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians, is  the  privilege  of  the  patriarchs  alone.* 
XV.  The  Nestorians,  who  are  also  known 
by  the  denomination  of  Chaldeans,  have  fixed 
their  habitation  chiefly  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  They  have  seve- 
ral doctrines,  as  well  as  some  religious  cere- 
monies and  institutions,  that  are  peculiar  to 
themselves.  But  the  main  points  that  dis- 
tinguish them  from  all  other  Christian  socie- 
ties, are,  their  persuasion  that  Nestorius  was 
unjustly  condemned  by  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  their  firm  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  prelate,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
not  only  two  natures,  but  also  two  distinct  per- 
sons in  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  church,  this  error  was  looked  upon  as 
of  the  most  momentous  and  pernicious  kind; 
but  in  our  times  it  is  deemed  of  less  conse- 
quence, by  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  and 
authority  in  theological  matters,  even  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctors.  They  consider 
this  whole  controversy  as  a  dispute  about 
words,  and  the  opinion  of  Nestorius  as  a  nomi- 
nal, rather  than  a  real  heresy;  that  is,  as  an 
error  arising  rather  from  the  words  he  employ- 
ed, than  from  his  intention  in  the  use  of  them. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Chaldeans  attribute 
to  Clrrist  two  natures,  and  even  two  persons; 
but  they  correct  what  may  seem  rash  in  this 
expression,  by  adding,  that  these  natures  and 
persons  are  so  closely  and  intimately  united, 
that  they  have  only  one  aspect.  Now  the 
word  barsopa,  by  which  tliey  express  this  aspect, 
is  precisely  of  the  same  signification  with  the 
Greek  word  ji-eoo-iorrov,  which  signifies  a  j)erso7i;t 
and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  they  attached  to 
the  word  aspect  the  same  idea  that  we  attach 
to  the  word  person,  and  that  they  understood 
by  the  word  person,  precisely  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  term  nature.  However  that  may 
be,  we  must  observe  here,  to  the  lasting  lionour 
of  the  Nestorians,  that,  of  all  the  Cliristian  so- 
cieties established  in  the  East,  they  have  been 
the  most  careful  and  successful  in  avoiding  a 
multitude  of  superstitious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices that  have  infected  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.J 

*  See  the  Nouvnaiix  Memoires  ties  Missions  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn.  iii.  where  there  is  an 
ample  and  circumstantial  account,  both  of  the  civil 
and  religious  state  of  the  Armenians.  This  accoinit 
has  been  highly  applauded  by  M.  de  la  Croze,  for  the 
fidelity,  accuracy,  and  industry  with  which  it  is 
drawn  up;  and  no  man  was  more  conversant  in  sub- 
jects of  this  nature  than  that  learned  author. 

t  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Nestorians  are  explained  in  the  inscriptions  which 
adorn  the  tombs  of  their  patriarchs  at  Mosul.— See 
Assemani  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  par. 
ii.— R.  Simon,  Ilistoire  de  la  Creance  dcs  Chretiens 
Orientaux,  ch.  vii.— P.  Strozzi,  de  Dogmatibus  Chal- 
daorum,  published  in  1617. 

t  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Assemanus  dc 
Syris  Nesiorianis,  w  hich  occupies  entirely  the  fourth 


XVI.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Nestorianism, 
tlie  various  branches  of  that  numerous  and 
powerful  ■sect  were  imder  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  same  pontiff,  or  catholic,  who  re- 
sided first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mosul; 
but  in  this  century  the  Nestorians  were  divid- 
ed into  two  sects.  They  had  chosen,  in  1552, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  two  bishops  at 
the  same  time,  Simeon  Barmama,  and  John 
Sulaka,  otherwise  named  Siud.  The  latter, 
to  strengtiien  his  interest,  and  to  triumph  over 
his  competitor,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  jurisdiction,  that  he  might  Ix^ 
supported  by  the  credit,  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
In  1655,  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Gelu, 
adopted  the  party  of  the  fugitive  patriarch, 
who  had  embraced  the  communion  of  the  La- 
tin church;  and,  being  afterwards  chosen  pa- 
triarch himself,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city 
of  Onnia,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Persia. 
So  far  down*  as  the  last  century,  these  patri- 
archs persevered  in  their  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome;  but  they  seem  at  present  to 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  it.*  The 
great  Nestorian  pontiffs,  who  form  the  oppo- 
site party,  and  look  with  a  hostile  eye  on  this 
little  patriarch,  have,  since  the  year  1559,  been 
distinguished  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Elias,  and  reside  constantly  in  the  city  of 
Mosul. j  Their  spiritual  dominion  is  very  ex- 
tensive, takes  in  a  considerable  part  of  Asia, 
and  comprehends  also  within  its  circuit  the 
Arabian  Nestorians;  as  also  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas,  who  dwell  along  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar.J 

XVII.  Beside  the  Christian  societies  now 
mentioned,  who  still  retain  some  faint  shadow 
at  least  of  the  system  of  religion  delivered  by 
Clirist  and  his  apostles,  there  are  other  sects 
dispersed  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  whose 
principles  and  doctrines  are  highly  pernicious. 
These  sects  derive  their  origin  from  the  Ebio- 
nites,  Valentinians,  Manicheans,  Basilidians, 
and  other  separatists,  who,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  excited  schisms  and  factions  in 
the  church.  Equally  abhorred  by  Turks  and 
Christians,  and  thus  suffering  oppression  from 
all  quarters,  they  gradually  declined  in  succes- 
sive centuries,  and  fell  at  lengtli  into  such  bar- 
barous superstition  and  ignorance,  as  extin- 
guished among  them  every  gpark  of  true  reli- 
gion. Thus  were  they  reduced  to  the  wretch- 
ed and  ignominious  figure  they  at  present 
make,  having  fallen  from  the  privileges,  and 
almost  forfeited  the  very  name  of  Christians. 
The  sectaries,  who  pass  in  the  East  under  the 
denomination  of  Sabians,  who  call  themselves 
Mendai  Ijahi,  or  the  disciples  of  Jolm,  and 
whom  the  Europeans  style  the  Christians  of  St. 


volume  of  his  Ciblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  much  consulted  and  partly  co- 
pied by  Mich.  Le  Uuien. 

*  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assemani  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vati- 
can, toni.  i.  p.  .'i:{H,  and  torn.  ii.  p.  450. 

t  A  list  of  the  Nestorian  pontilTs  is  given  by  As- 
semanus, in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  711;  which  is  corrected,  however,  in  the 
same  volume,  part  ii.— Sec  also  Le  Uuien,  tom.  iii. 
p.  1078. 

I  The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  the 
Christiana  of  St.  Thomas  in  La  Croze,  Histoire  flu 
Ciuristianismedealndes.  See  also  Assemani  Biblioth. 
tom.  iii.  part  ii.  cap.  iz.  p.  ccccsiii. 
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John,  because  they  yet  retain  some  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  are  probably  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  the  remains  of  tlie  ancient  Hemerobaptists, 
of  whom  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history 
make  frequent  mention.*  This,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  John,  whom  they  consider  as  the 
founder  of  their  sect,  bears  no  sort  of  simili- 
tude to  John  the  Baptist,  but  rather  resem- 
bles the  person  of  that  name  whom  the  ancient 
writers  represent  as  the  cliief  of  tlie  Jewish 
Hemerobaptists.  These  ambiguous  Christians, 
whatever  their  origin  may  be,  dwell  in  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  principally  at  Basra,  and 
their  religion  consists  in  bodily  washings,  per- 
formed frequently,  and  with  great  solemnity,! 
and  attended  with  certain  ceremonies  which  the 
priests  mingle  with  this  superstitious  service. J 


(Xf^  *  The  sect  of  llenieiobaptists  among  the 
Jews  were  so  called  from  their  wasliing  themselves 
every  day,  and  their  performing  this  custom  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  as  a  religious  rite,  necessary 
to  salvation.  The  account  of  this  sect  given  by 
Epiphanius,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  here- 
sies, has  been  treated  as  a  fiction,  in  consenuence 
of  the  suspicions  of  inaccuracy  and  want  of 
veracity,  under  which  that  author  too  justly  labours. 
Even  tiie  existence  of  the  Hemerobaptists  has  been 
denied,  but  without  reason,  since  they  are  mentioned 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  many  other  anci- 
ent writers,  every  way  worthy  of  credit.  Tliat  tlie 
Christians  of  St.  John  descended  from  tliis  sect,  is 
rendered  probable  by  many  reasons,  of  which  the 
principal  and  the  most  satisfactory  may  be  seen  in  a 
very  learned  and  ingenious  work  of  Br.  Moslieim, 
entitled,  de  Rebus  Cliristianoruni  ante  Constantinum 
Magnum  Commentarii. 

(^=-  f  The  Menda;ans  at  present  perform  these  ab- 
lutions only  once  in  a  year. 

X  See  the  work  of  a  learned  Carmelite,  named  Ig- 
natius a  Jesu,  published  in  165'2,  under  the  following 
title:  "  Narratio  Originis  Rituum  et  Errorum  Chris- 
tianorum  S.  Johannis,  cui  adjungitur  Discursus,  per 
raodum  Dialogi,  in  quo  confutantur  xxxiv.  Errores 
cjusdem  Nationis."  Engelb.  Ko^mpferi  Amoenitates 
E.xoticsD,  Fascic.  II.  Relat.  XI.  p.  35. — Sale's  Preface 
to  his  English  Translation  of  the  Koran,  p.  15. — As- 
seraani  Biblioth.  Oriental,  tom.  iii.  par.  ii.  p.  60!). — 
Phevenot,  Voyages,  torn.  iv.  p.  584. — Herbelot,  Bib- 
lioth. Orient,  p.  725. — The  very  learned  Bayer  had 
composed  an  historical  account  of  these  Mendasans, 
which  contained  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  and  of  which  he  intended  that  I  should  be  the 
editor;  but  a  sudden  death  prevented  his  executing 
Iiis  intention.  lie  was  of  opinion  (as  appears  from 
the  Thesaurus.  Epistolicus  Crozianus)  that  these 
Mendaeans,  or  disciples  of  St.  John,  were  a  branch 
of  the  ancient  Manicheans;  which  opinion  La  Croze 
himself  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  work  now  cited,  torn.  iii.  But  there  is  really 
nothing,  either  in  the  doctrines  or  manners  of  this 
sect,  that  resembles  the  opinions  and  practice  of  tlie 
Manicheans.  Hence  several  learned  men  conjecture, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  idola- 
tors  who  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  more 
especially  from  those  who  payed  religious  adora- 
tion to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  who  were  called,  by 
the  Arabians,  Sabians  or  Sabeans.  This  opinion 
has  been  maintained  with  much  erudition  by  the  fa- 
mous Fourmont,  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  I'Academie 
dcs  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  Lettres.  But  it  is  ab- 
solutely groundless,  and  has  not  even  a  shadow  of 
probability,  if  we  except  the  name  which  the  Mo- 
hammedans usually  give  to  this  sect.  The  Menda;- 
ans,  themselves,  acknowledge  that  they  are  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  and  that  they  were  transferred  from  Pa- 
lestine into  the  country  which  they  at  present  inha- 
bit. They  have  sacred  books  of  a  very  remote  anti- 
quity; among  others,  one  which  they  attribute  to 
Adam,  and  another  composed  by  John,  whom  they 
revere  as  the  founder  of  their  sect.  As  these  books 
were  some  years  ago  added  to  the  library  of  the  king 
of  France,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  contribute 
to  give  us  a  more  authentic  account  of  iliis  people 
than  wc  Lave  hitherto  received. 


XVIII.  The  Jasidians,  or  Jezdaeans,  of 
whose  religion  and  manners  many  reports  of  a 
very  doubtful  nature  are  given  by  voyage- 
writers,  are  an  unsettled  wandering  tribe,  who 
frequent  the  Gordian  mountains,  and  the  de- 
serts of  Curuistan,  a  province  of  Persia:  the 
character  of  whose  inhabitants  has  something 
in  it  peculiarly  fierce  and  intractable.  The 
Jezdaeans  are  divided  into  black  and  white 
members.  The  former  are  tlie  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  sect,  who  go  arrayed  in  sable  gar- 
ments; while  the  latter,  who  compose  the  mul- 
titude, are  clothed  in  white.  Their  system  of 
religion  is  certainly  very  singular,  and  is  not 
hitherto  sufficiently  known,  though  it  is  evi- 
dently composed  of  some  Ciiristian  doctrines, 
and  a  motley  mixture  of  fictions  drawn  from 
a  different  source.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  corrupt  sects,  that  have  dis- 
honoured Christianity,  by  the  peculiar  impiety 
of  their  opinion  concerning  the  evil  genius. 
This  malignant  principle  they  call  Kambin,  or 
Cherub,  i.  e.  one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the 
Supreme  Being;  and,  if  they  do  not  directly 
address  religious  worship  to  this  evil  minister, 
they  treat  him  at  least  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  not  only  abstain,  themselves,  from  offiering 
him  any  marks  of  hatred  or  contempt,  but  will 
not  suffer  any  contumelious  treatment  to  be 
given  him  by  others.  They  carry,  it  is  said, 
this  reverence  and  circumspection  to  such  an 
e.xcessive  height,  that  no  efforts  of  persecution, 
no  torments,  not  even  death  itself,  can  engage 
them  to  conceive  or  express  an  abhorrence  of 
this  evil  genius;  and  it  is  even  added,  that  they 
will  make  no  scruple  to  put  to  death  such  per- 
sons as  express,  in  their  presence,  an  aversion 
to  him.* 

XIX.  The  Duruzians,  or  Dursians,  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people  that  inhabit  the  craggy 
rocks  and  inhospitable  wilds  of  mount  Liba- 
nus,  give  themselves  out  for  descendants  of 
the  Franks,  who,  fi'om  tlie  eleventh  century, 
carried  on  the  holy  war  with  the  Mohamme- 


*  See  Hyde,  Historia  Relig.  Veter.  Persarum  in 
Append,  p.  54i). — Otter,  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en 
Perse,  tom.  i.  p.  liil,  tom.  ii.  p.  249.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Mich.  Nau,  a  learned  Jesuit,  under- 
took to  instruct  this  profane  sect,  and  to  give  tliem 
juster  notions  of  religion,  (see  D'Arvieux,  Memoires 
ou  Voyages,  tom.  vi.  p.  362,  377,)  and  after  him 
another  Jesuit,  whose  name  was  Monier,  embarked 
in  the  same  dangerous  enterprise,  (see  Memoires  des 
Missions  des  Jesuites,  tom.  iii.  p.  291;)  but  how  they 
were  received,  and  what  success  attended  their 
ministry,  is  hitherto  unknown.  Rhenferdius(as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  of  the  learned  Gisbert  Cuper, 
published  by  Bayer)  considers  the  Jezda?ans  as  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  But  this 
opinion  is  no  less  improbable  than  that  which  makes 
them  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans;  and  this  ia  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  their  sentiments  concernin"g  the 
Evil  Genius.  Beausobre,  in  his  Histoire  du  Mani- 
cheisme,  conjectures  that  the  denomination  of  this 
sect  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Jesus;  but  it  seems 
rather  to  be  borrowed  from  the  word  Jazid,  or  Jezdan, 
which,  in  the  Persian  language,  sigiiifles  the  goodOod, 
and  is  opposed  to  Ahrimen,  or  JlrimanUis,  the  Evil 
Principle,  (see  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  484. — 
Cherefeddin  Ali,  Hist,  de  Timur-bec,  tom.  iii.  p.  81.) 
so  that  the  appellative  term  derived  from  the  former 
points  out  that  sect  as  the  worshippers  of  the  good, 
or  true  God.  Notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of 
this  account  of  the  matter,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  city  Jc.id,  of  which  Otter  speaks  in  his  Voyage 
en  Turquie  et  en  Perse,  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
title  oi  Jasidians,  or  Jezdeans. 
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dans  in  Palestine;  tliougli  tliis  pretended  oriirin 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Wliat 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  nation  are 
at  present,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know, 
as  they  are  at  the  greatest  pains  imaginable 
to  conceal  their  religious  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples. We  find,  however,  both  in  their  opi- 
nions and  practice,  the  plainest  proofs  of  their 
acquaintance  with  Christianity.  Several  learn- 
ed men  have  imagined,  that  botii  they  and  the 
Curdi  of  Persia  had  formerly  embraced  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Maniclieans,  and  perhaps  still 
persist  in  their  pernicious  errors.* 

The  Cliamsi,  or  Solarcs,  who  reside  in  a  cer- 
tain district  of  Mesopotamia,  arc  supposed,  by 
curious  inquirers  into  these  matters,  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Samsaeans,  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius.f 

There  are  many  other  Semi-Christian  sects 
of  these  kinds  in  the  east,}:  whose  principles, 
tenets,  and  institutions,  are  far  from  being  un- 
worthy of  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  And 
those  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  their 
researches  this  way,  and  more  especially  to 
have  the  religious  books  of  these  sects  con- 
veyed into  Europe,  would  undoubtedly  render 
eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  obtain  applause  from  all  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  Cluristian  antiquities;  for 
the  accounts  which  have  hitherto  been  given 
of  these  nations  and  sects  are  full  of  micertain- 
ty  and  contradiction. 

XX.  The  missionaries  of  Rome  have  never 
ceased  to  display,  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
their  dexterity  in  making  proselytes,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  founded,  though  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense,  among  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sects  now  mentioned,  congregations 
that  adopt  the  doctrine,  and  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction,  of  the  Roman  pontiff".  It  is  abmr- 
dantly  known,  that  among  the  Greeks,  who 
live  under  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  and  also 
among  those  who  are  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Venetians,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  other  Christian  princes,  there  are  many 
who  have  adopted  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  Latin  church,  and  arc  governed  by  their 
own  clergy  and  bishops,  who  receive  their  con- 
firmation and  authority  from  Rome.  In  the 
latter  city  is  a  college,  expressly  founded  with 
a  view  to  multiply  these  apostatising  societies, 
and  to  increase  and  strcngtlien  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  among  the 
Greeks.  In  these  colleges  a  certain  number 
of  Grecian  students,  who  have  given  early 
marks  of  genius  and  capacity,  are  instructed 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  are  more  especial- 
ly prepossessed  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
veneration  and  zeal  for  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  Such  an  institution,  accompanied  with 
the  efforts  and  labours  of  the  missionaries, 


*  Sec  Lucas'  Voyage  en  Grece  ct  Asie  Mincure, 
torn.  ii.  p.  no.— Hyde's  Hist.  Kelig.  Vetcr.  Pcrsar.  p. 
4U1,  551.— Sir  Paul  Uicaut'a  History  of  the  Ottouian 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

t  Hyde,  Hisior.  Rclig.  Vetcr.  Pcrsar.  p.  .WS. 

I  The  Jesuit  Diussc  (in  tlx;  Lcttrcs  Edifiantc.';  ct 
Curieuses  dea  Missions  Etraiigcrcs,  torn.  i.  p.  C3,) 
informs  ua  of  the  existence  of  a  sect  of  Christians, 
in  the  mountains  which  separate  Persia  from  India, 
who  imprint  the  sign  of  llic  cross  on  their  bodies 
with  a  ted  hot  iron. 


could  not  fail,  one  would  think,  to  gain  an 
immense  number  of  proselytes  to  Rome,  con- 
sidering the  unliappy  state  of  the  Grecian 
churches.  But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise;  for 
the  most  respectable  writers,  even  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  persuasion,  acknowledge  fairly, 
that  the  proselytes  tiiey  have  drawn  from  the 
Greek  churches  make  a  wretched  and  despi- 
cable figure,  in  point  of  number,  opulence,  and 
dignity,  when  compared  with  those,  to  whom 
tlic  religion,  government,  and  the  very  name 
of  Rome,  are  disgusting  and  odious.  Tliey  ob- 
serve farther,  that  the  sincerity  of  a  great  part 
of  these  proselytes  is  of  the  Grecian  stamp;  so 
that,  when  a  favourable  occasion  is  offered 
them  of  renouncing,  with  advantage,  their 
pretended  conversion,  they  seldom  fail,  not 
only  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  own 
church,  but  even  to  recompense  the  good 
offices  they  received  from  the  Romans  with 
the  most  injurious  treatment.  The  same  writ- 
ers mention  another  circumstance,  much  less 
surprising,  indeed,  than  those  now  mentioned, 
but  much  more  dishonourable  to  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  even 
those  of  the  Greek  students  who  are  educated 
at  Rome  with  such  care,  as  might  naturally 
attach  them  to  its  religion  and  government, 
are,  nevertheless,  so  disgusted  and  shocked  at 
the  corruptions  of  its  church,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple, that  they  forget,  more  notoriously  than 
others,  the  obligations  with  which  they  have 
been  loaded,  and  exert  themselves  with  pecu- 
liar obstinacy  and  bitterness  in  opposing  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Latin  church.* 

XXI.  In  their  efforts  to  extend  the  papal 
empire  over  the  Greek  churches,  the  designing 
pontiffs  did  not  forget  the  church  of  Russia, 
the  chief  bulwark  and  ornament  of  the  Gre- 
cian faith.  On  the  contrary,  frequent  delibera- 
tions were  holden  at  Rome,  about  the  proper 
methods  of  miiting,  or  rather  subjecting  this 
church  to  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  this  century 
John  Basilides,  or  Basilowitz,  grand  duke  of 
the  Russians,  seemed  to  discover  a  propensity 
toward  this  union,  by  sending,  in  1580,  a  so- 
lemn embassy  to  Gregory  Xlll.  to  exhort  that 
pontiff"  to  resiuno  the  negotiations  relative  to 
this  important  matter,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  following,  Antony 
Possevin,  a  learned  and  artful  Jesuit,  was 
charged  by  the  pope  with  the  commission,  and 
sent  into  Moscovy,  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
But  this  dexterous  missionary,  though  he 
si)ared  no  pains  to  obtain  the  purposes  of  his 
ambitious  court,  fomid  by  experience  that  all 
his  clforts  were  imequal  to  the  task  he  had  un- 


*  Set\  among  oilier  authors  who  have  treated  this 
point  of  history,  Urb.  Cerri,  Elat  present  de  I'Kglise 
Iloniaine,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Greeks,  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  manner:  "  lis  devien- 
nent  les  plus  violens  cnnemis  des  calholiques  lors- 
qu'ils  ont  apris  no.«  sciences,  et  qu'ils  out  connois- 
sance  de  nos  imperfections:"  i.  e.  in  plain  English, 
they  (the  Greeks)  become  the  bitterest  enemies  of  us 
Roman  catholics,  when  they  have  been  instructed 
in  our  sciences,  and  have  acquired  the  knowledge 

of  our  imperfections Other  testimonies  of  a  like 

nature  shall  be  given  hereafter.— Mich.  Lo  Qnien 
has  given  us  an  enumeration,  although  a  defective 
one,  of  the  Greek  bishops  who  follow  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  church,  in  his  Oricus  Christ  torn.  iii.  p.  360. 
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dertaken;  nor  did  the  Russian  ambassadors, 
who  arrived  at  Rome  soon  after,  bring  any 
thing  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  pontiff,  but 
empty  promises,  conceived  in  dubious  and 
general  terms,  on  which  little  dependence 
could  be  placed.*  And,  indeed,  the  event 
abundantly  showed,  that  Basilowitz  had  no 
other  view,  in  all  these  negotiations,  than  to 
flatter  the  pope,  and  obtain  his  assistance,  in 
order  to  bring  to  an  advantageous  conclusion 
the  unsuccessful  war  which  he  had  carried  on 
against  Poland. 

The  advice  and  exhortations  of  Posscvin  and 
his  associates  were  attended  with  more  fruit 
among  the  Russian  residents  in  the  Polish  do- 
minions, many  of  whom  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  in  consequence 
of  an  association  agreed  on  in  1596,  in  a  meet- 
ing at  Bresty,  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Cujavia.  Those  who  thus  submitted  to  the 
communion  of  Rome  were  called  the  United, 
while  the  adverse  party,  who  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  and  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  the  Non-United.f  It  is  likewise  worthy  of 
observation  here,  that  there  has  been  establish- 
ed at  Kiow,  since  the  fourteenth  century,  a 
Russian  congregation,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  ruled  by  its 
own  metropolitans,  who  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Russian  bishops  resident  in  that  city. J 

XXII.  The  Roman  missionaries  made 
scarcely  any  spiritual  conquests  worthy  of 
mention  among  either  the  Asiatic  or  African 
Monophysites.  About  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  a  little  insignificant  church, 
that  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope, 
was  erected  among  the  Nestorians,  whose  pa- 
triarchs, successively  named  Joseph,^  resided 
in  the  city  of  Diarbek.  Some  of  the  Armenian 
provinces  embraced  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
of  Rome  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII.,  who,  in 
1318,  sent  them  a  Dominican  monk  to  govern 
their  church,  with  the  title  and  authority  of  an 
archbishop.  The  episcopal  seat  of  this  spiritual 
ruler  was  first  fixed  at  Soldania,  a  city  in  the 
province  of  Aderbijan:||  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Naxivan,  where  it  still  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  who  alone  are 
admitted  to  that  spiritual  dignity.U  The  Ar- 
menian churches  in  Poland,  which  have  em- 
braced the  faith  of  Rome,  have  also  their 
bishop,  who  resides  at  Lemberg.**  The  Geor- 
gians and  Mingrelians,  who  were  visited  by 


*  See  the  conferences  between  Possevin  and  the 
duke  of  Moscovy,  toaether  with  the  other  writings 
of  this  Jesuit,  (relative  to  the  nefjotiation  in  ques- 
tion,) subjoined  to  his  work,  called  Moscovia.— See 
also  La  Vie  du  Pere  Possevin,  par  Jean  Dorigny, 
liv.  v.  p.  351. 

t  Adr.  Regenvolscii  Histor.  Eccl.  Slavonicar.  lib, 
iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  465. 

t  See  Le  Quien,  torn.  i.  p.  1274,  and  torn.  in.  p 
1126.— Acta  Sanctorum,  toni.  ii.  Februar.  p.  1)93. 

§  See  Assemani  Biblinth.  Orient.  Vatican,  toni 
iii.  par.  i.  p.  615.— Le  liuieu,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084. 

If  Odor.  Raynald.  Annal.  torn.  xv.  ad  An.  1318 

TTLe'  auien,  torn.  iii.  p.  1362,  and  1403.— Clemens 
Galanus,  Conciliatio  Ecclesise  Armenicte  cum  Ko 
mana,  torn.  i.  p.  527. 

**  Meraoites  des  Missions  de  la  Conipagnie  de  Jesus 
torn.  iii. 


some  monks  of  the  Theatin  and  Capuchin  or- 
ders, disgusted  these  missionaries  by  their  fe- 
rocity and  ignorance,  remained  inattentive  to 
their  counsels,  and  tmmoved  by  their  admoni- 
tions; so  that  their  ministry  and  labours  were 
scarcely  attended  with  any  visible  fruit.* 

XXIII.  The  pompous  accounts  which  the 
papal  missionaries  have  given  of  the  vast  suc- 
cess of  their  labours  among  ail  these  Grecian 
sects,  are  equally  destitute  of  candour  and 
truth.  It  is  evident,  from  testimonies  of  the 
best  and  most  respectable  authority,  that,  in 
some  of  those  countries,  they  do  nothing  more 
than  administer  clandestine  baptism  to  sick  in- 
fants who  are  committed  to  their  care,  as  they 
appear  in  the  fictitious  character  of  physicians;! 
and  that,  in  other  places,  the  whole  success  of 
their  ministry  is  confined  to  the  assembling  of 
some  wretched  tribes  of  indigent  converts, 
whose  poverty  is  the  only  bond  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  church,  and  who,  when 
the  papal  largesses  are  suspended  or  with- 
drawn, fall  from  their  pretended  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  return  to  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors.}^ It  happens  also,  from  time  to  time, 
that  a  person  of  distinction,  among  the  Greeks 
or  Orientals,  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  La- 
tin church,  promises  obedience  to  its  pontiff, 
and  carries  matters  so  far  as  to  repair  to  Rome 
to  testify  his  respectful  submission  to  the  apos- 
tolic see.  But  in  these  obsequious  steps  the 
noble  converts  are  almost  always  moved  by 
avarice  or  ambition;  and,  accordingly,  upon  a 
change  of  affairs,  when  they  have  obtamed 
their  purposes,  and  have  nothing  more  to  ex- 
pect, they,  in  general,  either  suddenly  abandon 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  express  their  attach- 
ment to  it  in  such  ambiguous  terms  as  are 
only  calculated  to  deceive.  Those  who,  like 
the  Nestorian  bishop  of  Diarbek,§  continue  in 
the  profession  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  even 
transmit  it  with  an  appearance  of  zeal  to  their 
posterity,  are  excited  to  this  perseverance  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  uninterrupted  liber- 
ality of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Rome  are 
extremely  attentive  and  assiduous  in  employ- 
ing all  the  methods  in  their  power  to  maintain 
and  extend  their  dominion  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East.  For  this  purpose,  they  treat, 
with  the  greatest  lenity  and  indulgence,  the 
proselytes  they  have  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  world,  that  their  yoke  may  not  appear  in- 
tolerable. They  even  carry  this  indulgence 
so  far,  as  to  show  evidently,  that  they  are  ac- 
tuated more  by  a  love  of  power,  than  by  an 
attachment  to  their  own  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions; for  they  not  only  allow  the  Greek  and 


*  Urb.  Cerri.  Etat  present  de  I'EgUse  Romaine. 

t  Urb.  Cerri,  p.  164.— Gabr.  de  Chinon,  Relations 
nouvelles  du  Levant,  par.  i.  c.  vi.  Tliis  Capuchin 
monk  delivers  his  opinions  on  many  subjects  with 
frankness  and  candour. 

J  See  Chardin's  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  i.  ii.  iii 
of  the  last  edition  pubJished  in  Holland,  in  4to.;  for, 
in  the  former  editions,  all  the  scandalous  transac 
tions  of  the  Roman  missionaries  among  the  Arme 
nians,  Colchians,  Iberians,  and  Persians,  are  en 
tirely  wanting.- See  also  Chinon's  Relations  du 
Levant,  part  ii.  for  the  affairs  of  the  Armenians; 
and  Maillet's  Description  d'Egypte,  torn,  iii.,  for  an 
account  of  the  Copts. 

§  Otherwise  named  Amida  and  Caramit, 
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other  eastern  proselytes  tlio  liberty  of  retaining 
the  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors  (though  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  religious  service  of  the 
church  of  Rome,)  and  of  living  in  a  manner 
repugnant  to  the  customs  and  practice  of  the 
Latin  world;  but,  what  is  much  more  surpris- 
ing, they  sufter  the  peculiar  doctrines,  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Greeks  and  Orientals  from  all 
other  Christian  societies,  to  remain  in  the  pub- 
he  religious  books  of  the  proselytes  already 
mentioned,  and  even  to  be  reprinted  at  Rome 
in  those  which  are  sent  abroad  for  .their  use.* 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  briefly 
this:  at  Rome,  a  Greek,  an  Armenian,  or  a 
Copt,  is  looked  upon  as  an  obedient  child,  and 
a  worthy  member  of  the  church,  if  he  acknow- 
ledges the  supreme  and  unlimited  power  of  the 
Roman  pontitf  over  all  the  Christian  world. 

XXIV.  The  Maronites  who  inhabit  the 
mounts  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns,  date  their 
subjection  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  from  the  time  that  the  Latins 
carried  their  hostile  arms  into  Palestine,  with 
a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
Holy   Land.f     This  subjection  however  was 


*  Asseinanus  complains  (in  several  passages  of 
his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatican.)  that  even  the  very 
hooks  printed  at  Rome  for  the  use  of  the  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  and  Armenians,  were  not  corrected  or 
purged  from  the  errors  peculiar  to  these  sects;  and 
he  looks  upon  tliis  negligence  as  the  reason  of  the 
defection  of  many  Roman  converts,  and  of  their  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  the  eastern  and  Greek  churches, 
to  which  they  originally  belonged. — See,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lettres  Cholsies  de  R.  Simon,  lom.  ii.  let. 
xxiii.,  in  which  the  author  pretends  to  defend  this 
conduct  of  the  Romanists,  which  some  attribute  to 
indolence  and  neglect,  others  to  artiflce  and  pru- 
dence. 

t  The  Maronite  doctors,  and  more  especially  those 
who  reside  at  Rome,  maintain,  with  the  greatest 
'!fforts  of  zeal  and  argument,  that  the  religion  of 
Rome  has  always  been  preserved  among  them  in  its 
purity,  and  exempt  from  any  mixture  of  heresy  or 
error.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  has  been  attempt- 
ed, with  great  labour  and  industry,  by  Faust.  Nairon, 
in  his  Disscrtatio  de  Origino,  Nomine,  ac  Religione, 
Maronitaruni,  published  at  Rome  in  1(J7!J-  It  was 
from  this  treatise,  and  some  other  iVIaronite  writers, 
that  Ue  la  Rocpie  drew  the  materials  of  his  discourses 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites,  together  with 
the  abridgment  of  their  history,  which  he  inserted 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du 
Mont  Liban.  But  neither  this  hypothesis,  nor  the 
authorities  by  which  it  is  supported,  have  any  weight 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  church, 
who  maintain,  that  the  Maronites  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Monophysites,  and  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,*  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  they  embrac(^d  the  communion  of  Rome. 
See  R.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  Chretiens  Ori- 
entaux,  ch.  xiii. — Euseb.  Renaudot,  Histor.  Patri- 
arch. Alcxand.  in  Prccfat.  iii.  2.  in  Histor.  p.  4!i. 
The  very  learned  Assemamis,  who  was  himself  a 
Maronite,  steers  a  middle  way  between  those  oppo- 
site accounts,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  tom.  i., 
while  the  matter  in  debate  is  left  undecided  by  Mich,  le 
Quien,  in  liis  Oriens  Chri.stianus,  tom.  iii.,  where  ho 
gives  an  account  of  the  Maronite  church  and  its 
spiritual  rulers. — For  my  own  part  I  am  persuaded, 
that  those  who  consider  that  all  the  Maronites  have 
not  as  yet  embraced  the  faith,  or  acknow!('(lged  the 
jurisdiction  of  Rome,  will  be  littledispnsiMl  to  receive 
with  credulity  the  assertions  of  certain  Maronite 


*  Those  who  maintained,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  two  natures  in  Christ,  viz.  the  human  and  divine, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  but  one  will,  wliich  was 
the  divine. 
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agreed  to,  with  an  express  condition,  tliat 
neither  the  poi)es  nor  their  emissaries  should 
pretend  to  change  or  abolish  any  thing  which 
related  to  the  ancient  rites,  moral  precepts,  or 
religious  opinions,  of  this  people;  so  tiiat  in 
reality,  among  the  Maronites,  tliere  is  nothing 
to  be  found  that  savoius  of  popery,  if  we  ex- 
cept their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,* 
who  is  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  their  friend- 
ship; for,  as  they  live  in  the  utmost  distress  of 
poverty,  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  infidels, 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  under  a  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing them  with  such  subsidies  as  may  grati- 
fy the  rapacity  of  their  oppressors,  procure  a 
subsistence  for  their  bishop  and  clergy,  provide 
all  things  requisite  for  the  support  of  their 
churches  and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
public  worship,  and  contribute  in  general  to 
lessen  their  misery.  Besides,  tlie  college 
erected  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.  with  a 
view  of  instructing  the  young  men,  frequently 
sent  from  Syria,  in  the  various  branches  of 
useful  science  and  sacred  erudition,  and  pre- 
possessing them  with  an  early  veneration  and 
attachment  for  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  attended 
witii  a  very  considerable  e.\pense.  The  Maro- 
nite patriarch  performs  his  spiritual  functions 
at  Canobin,  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  An- 
tony, on  mount  Libanus,  which  is  his  constant 
residence.  He  claims  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  and  always  assumes  the  name  of 
Peter,  as  if  he  seemed  desirous  of  being  con- 
sidered as  the  successor  of  that  apostle.f 

priests,  who  are,  after  the  manner  of  the  Syrians, 
much  addicted  to  boasting  and  exaggeration.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  there  are  Maronites  in  Syria,  who 
still  behold  the  church  of  Rome  with  the  greatest 
aversion  and  abhorrence;  and,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, great  numbers  of  that  nation  residing  in 
Italy,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  pontiff,  opposed  his 
authority  during  the  last  century,  and  threw  the 
court  of  Rome  into  great  perplexity.  One  body  of 
these  non-conforming  Maronites  retired  into  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  where  they  joined  the  Walden- 
ses;  another,  above  six  hundred  in  number,  with  a 
bishop  and  several  ecclesiastics  at  their  head,  fled 
into  Corsica,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public of  Genoa  against  the  violence  of  the  inquisi- 
tors. See  Urb.  Cerri's  Elat  present  de  I'Eglise  Ro- 
maine,  p.  121.  Now  may  it  not  be  asked  here.  What 
could  have  excited  the  Maronites  in  Italy  to  this 
public  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Roman  pontitiT' 
if  it  bo  true  that  their  opinions  were  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the 
church  of  Rome?  This  o))position  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  tiling  but  a  dificrence  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  belief,  .-ince  the  church  of  Rome  al- 
lowed, and  still  allows  the  Maronite.s,  under  its 
jurisdiction,  to  retain  and  perform  the  religious  rites 
and  institutions  that  have  been  lianded  down  to 
them  from  their  ancestors,  and  to  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  rules  of  life  to  which  they  have  always 
been  accustomed.  Compare,  with  the  autliors  above 
cited,  Thesaur.  Epistol.  Crozian.  t.  i. 

*  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  principally, 
on  this  subject,  the  observations  subjoined  by  Rich. 
Simon  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Italian  Jesuit 
Dundini's  Voyage  to  Mount  hibanus,  published  in 
l(iH.5.  See  also  Euseb.  Renaudofs  llistoria  Patri- 
arch. Ale.vaiidr.  p.  5-lH. 

t  See  l'(tiii|ii(Mix,  Voyage  a  Canobin  dans  le  Mont 
I.ibuii,  ill  the  Noiiveaux  Meinoires  des  Missions  de 
la  Ci>iii|ia;;iiie  de  Jesus,  lom.  iv.  p.  202,  and  lom.  viil. 
p.  35.5.— La  Roquc,  Voya^'C  de  Syrie,  toni.  ii.  p.  10.— 
Laur.  D'Arvicux,  Memoires  ou  Voyages,  tom.  ii,  n, 
118.  ' 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

I.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Evangelical 
or  Lutheran  church,  have  been  already  related, 
so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  former  title  was  assumed  by 
that  church  in  consequence  of  the  original  de- 
sign of  its  founder,  which  was  to  restore  to  its 
native  lustre  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  that  had  so 
long  been  covered  with  the  darkness  of  super- 
stition, or,  in  other  words,  to  place  in  its  proper 
and  true  light  that  important  doctrine,  which 
represents  salvation  as  attainable  by  the  merits 
of  Christ  alone.  Nor  did  the  church,  now  un- 
der consideration,  discover  any  reluctance  to 
an  adoption  of  tiie  name  of  the  great  man, 
whom  Providence  employed  as  the  honoured 
instrument  of  its  foundation  and  establishment. 
A  natural  sentiment  of  gratitude  to  him,  by 
whose  ministry  the  clouds  of  superstition  had 
been  chiefly  dispelled,  who  had  destroyed  the 
claims  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  exposed 
the  vanity  of  confidence  in  the  intercession 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  pointed  out  the  Son 
of  God  as  the  only  proper  object  of  trust  to 
miserable  mortals,  excited  his  followers  to  as- 
sume his  name,  and  to  call  their  community 
the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  rise  of  this  church  must  be  dated  from 
that  remarkable  period,  when  pope  Leo  X. 
drove  Martin  Luther,  with  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, from  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy, by  a  solemn  and  violent  sentence  of  ex- 
communication.    It  began  to  acquire  a  regular 
form,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  stabihty 
and  consistence,  from  the  year  1530,  when  the 
system  of  doctrine  and  morality  which  it  had 
adopted  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
diet  of  Augsburg;  and  it  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  lawfial  and  complete  hierarchy,  total- 
ly independent  of  the  laws  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Passau,  in  1552,  between 
Charles  V.,  and  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony, 
relating  to  the  religious  affairs  of  the  empire. 
II.  The  great  and  leading  principle  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  is,  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  only  source  from  which  we  are  to  draw  our 
religious  sentiments,  whether  they  relate  to 
faith  or  practice;  and  that  these  inspired  writ- 
ings are,  in  all  matters  that  are  essential  to 
salvation,  so  plain,  and  so  easy  to  be  thoroughly 
understood,  that  their  signification  may  be  learn- 
ed, without  the  aid  of  an  expositor,  by  every  per- 
son of  common  sense,  who  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
composed.     There  are,  indeed,  certain  formu- 
laries adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain 
the  principal  points  of  its  doctrine,  ranged,  for 
the  sake  of  method  and  perspicuity,  in  their 
natural  order.     But  these  books  have  no  au- 
thority but  what  they  derive  from  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they 
are  designed  to  convey;  nor  are  the  Lutheran 
doctors  permitted  to  interpret  or  explain  these 


books  so  as  to  draw  fi-om  them  any  propositions 
inconsistent  with  the  express  declarations  of 
the  word  of  God.  The  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, and  the  annexed  Defence  of  it  against 
the  objections  of  the  Roman  catholic  doctors, 
may  be  deemed  the  chief  and  the  most  respec- 
table of  these  human  productions.*  In  the 
next  rank  may  be  placed  the  Articles  of  Smal- 
cald,^  as  they  are  commonly  called,  together 
with  the  shorter  and  larger  Catechisms  of  Lu- 
ther, calculated  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  improvement  of  persons  of  riper  years. 
To  these  standard-books  most  churches  add 
the  Form  of  Concord;  which,  though  not  uni- 
versally received,  has  not,  on  that  account,  oc- 
casioned any  animosity  or  dismiion,  as  the  few 
points  that  prevent  its  being  adopted  by  some 


((g-  *  When  the  confession  of  Augsburg  had  been 
presented  to  the  diet  of  that  city,  the  Roman  catho- 
lic doctors  were  employed  to  refute  the  doctrines  it 
contained;  and  this  pretended  refutation  was  also 
read  to  that  august  assembly.  A  reply  was  immedi- 
ately drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  and  presented  to  the 
emperor,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pacific  spirit, 
refused  to  receive  it.  This  reply  was  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  Apologia  Confessionis 
Augustanse;  and  is  the  defence  of  that  confession, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim  as  annexed  to  it.  To 
speak  plainly,  Melancthons  love  of  peace  and  con- 
cord seems  to  have  carried  him  beyond  what  he 
owed  to  the  truth,  in  composing  this  defence  of  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  In  that  edition  of  the  De- 
fence wliich  some  Lutherans  (and  Chytrseus  among 
others)  look  upon  as  the  most  genuine  and  authen- 
tic, Melancthon  makes  several  strange  concessions 
to  the  church  of  Rome;  whether  through  servile  fear, 
excessive  charity,  or  hesitation  of  mind,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  He  speaks  of  the  presence  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist  in  the  very  strongest 
terms  that  the  catholics  use  to  express  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  adopts  those  re- 
markable words  of  Theophylact,  that '  the  bread  was 
not  a  figure  only,  but  was  truly  changed  into  tlesh.' 
He  approves  that  canon  of  the  mass,  in  which  the 
priest  prays  that  '  the  bread  may  be  changed  into  the 
body  of  Christ.'  It  is  true,  that,  in  some  subsequent 
editions  of  the  defence  or  apology  now  under  consi- 
deration, these  obnoxious  passages  were  omitted, 
and  the  phraseology,  which  had  given  such  just  of- 
fence, was  considerably  mitigated.  There  is  an  am- 
ple account  of  this  whole  affair,  together  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  dissensions  of  the  iiutheran  church,  in 
the  valuable  and  learned  work  of  Hospinian,  enti- 
tled, '  Historiffi  Sacramentaris  Pars  posterior,'  p.  199, 
et  seq.  These  expressions,  in  Melancthon's  Apolo- 
gia, will  appear  still  more  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  concerning 
the  manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist,  he, 
at  length,  seemed  to  lean  visibly  toward  the  opinions 
of  Bucer  and  Calvin,  and  that,  after  his  death,  his 
followers  were  censured  and  persecuted  in  Saxony 
on  this  account,  under  the  denomination  of  Philip- 
pists.  This  shows  either  that  the  great  man  now 
under  consideration  changed  his  opinions,  or  that 
he  had  formerly  been  seeking  union  and  concord  at 
the  expense  of  truth. 

(Jr3-  T  The  articles  here  mentioned  were  drawn  up 
at  tjmalcald  by  Luther,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting  of 
the  protestant  electors,  princes,  and  states,  at  that 
place.  They  were  principally  designed  to  show  how 
far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed  to  go,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  final  rupture,  and  in  what  sense  they  were 
willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  presence;  in 
(he  eucharist.  And  though  the  terms  in  which  these 
articles  are  expressed,  be  somewhat  dubious,  yet 
they  are  much  less  harsh  and  disgusting  than  those 
used  in  the  Confession,  the  Apology,  and  the  Form 
of  Concord. 
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churches  are  of  an  indifferent  nature,*  and  do 
not,  in  any  degree,  affect  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  true  religion. f 

III.  The  form  of  public  worship,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  proper  to  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  it,  gave  rise  to  disputes 
in  several  places,  during  the  inflincy  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Some  were  inclined  to  re- 
tain a  greater  number  of  the  ceremonies  and 
customs  that  had  been  so  excessively  multi- 
plied in  the  church  of  Rome,  than  seemed 
either  lawful  or  expedient  to  others.  The  lat- 
ter, after  the  example  of  the  Helvetic  re- 
formers, had  their  views  entirely  turned  toward 
that  simplicity  and  gravity  which  character- 
ized the  Christian  worship  in  the  primitive 
times;  while  the  former  were  of  opinion,  that 
some  indulgence  was  to  be  shown  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  multitude,  and  some  regard  paid 
to  institutions  that  had  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  weight  through  long  establislicd  cus- 
tom. But,  as  tliese  contending  parties  were 
both  persuaded  that  the  ceremonial  part  of  re- 
ligion was,  generally  speaking,  a  matter  of 
human  institution,  and  that  consequently  a  di- 
versity of  external  rites  might  be  admitted 
among  different  churches  professing  the  same 
religion,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  bonds  of 
charity  and  fraternal  union,  these  disputes 
could  not  be  of  any  long  duration.  In  the 
mean  time,  all  those  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances of  the  church  of  Rome,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  that  carried  palpable 
marks  of  error  and  superstition,  were  every 
where  rejected  without  hesitation;  and  wise 
precautions  were  used  to  regulate  the  forms  of 
public  worship  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  gen- 
uine fruits  of  piety  should  not  be  choked  by  a 
multitude  of  insignificant  rites.  Besides,  eve- 
ry church  was  allowed  to  retain  so  much  of 
the  ancient  form  of  worship  as  might  be  still 
observed  without  giving  offence,  and  as  seem- 
ed suited  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
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QU-  *  Dr.  Mosheim,  like  an  .irttul  painter,  shades 
those  objects  in  the  history  of  Lutheranisni  whicli 
it  is  impossiHc  to  expose  with  advantage  to  a  full 
view.  Of  this  nature  was  the  conduct  of  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors  in  the  dehberations  relating  to  the  fa- 
mous Form  of  Concord  here  mentioned;  a  conduct 
that  discovers  such  an  imperious  and  uncharitable 
spirit,  as  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  with  the  principles 
of  a  protestant  church.  The  reader  who  is  desirous 
of  an  ample  demonstration  of  tlie  truth  and  justice 
of  this  censure,  has  only  to  consult  th(^  learned  work 
of  Rod.  Hospinian,  entitled,  '  Concordia  Discors,  sen 
de  Oriffine  et  Progressu  Formula  Concordia;  Bergen- 
sis.'  The  history  of  this  remarkable  production  is 
more  amply  related  in  the  thirty-ninth  and  following 
paragraphs  of  this  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes, 
which  the  translator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  add 
there,  in  ordertocast  a  proper  light  upon  some  tilings 
that  are  too  interesting  to  b(-  viewed  superficially. 
In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  points 
in  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  prevented  itsheinguni- 
versally  received,  are  not  of  such  an  indift'ercnt  na- 
ture as  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  imagine.  To  main- 
tain the  ubiquity  or  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body, 
together  with  its  real  and  peculiar  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  and  to  exclude  from  their  communion 
the  protestants,  who  denied  these  palpable  absurdi- 
ties, was  the  plan  of  the  Lutheran  doclors  in  com- 
posing and  recommending  the  Form  of  (Concord;  and 
this  plan  can  neither  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
pure  indifference,  nor  asamarkof  (Jhristian  charity, 
t  See,  for  an  account  of  the  TiUtheran  confessions 
of  faith.  Christ.  Locheri  Biblioth.  Theologice  Symbo- 
licse,  p.  114. 


genius  of  the  government,  and  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  place  where  it  was  found- 
ed. Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  even  so 
far  down  as  the  present  times,  the  Lutheran 
churches  differ  considerably  one  from  another, 
with  respect  both  to  the  number  and  nature  of 
their  religious  ceremonies;  a  circumstance  so 
far  from  tending  to  their  dishonour,  that  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  striking  proof  of  theif 
wisdom  and  moderation.* 

IV.  The  supreme  civil  rulers  of  every  Lu- 
theran state  are  clothed  also  with  the  dignity, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  supremacy  in  the 
church.  The  very  essence  of  civil  govern- 
ment seems  manifestly  to  point  out  the  neces- 
sity of  investing  the  sovereign  with  this  spiri- 
tual supremacy,!  and  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  has  confirmed  the  dictates 
of  wise  policy  in  this  respect.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  ancient  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  people  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  have  been  totally  abolished  by  this  con- 
stitution of  things,  since  it  is  certain,  that  the 
vestiges  of  the  authority  exercised  by  them  in 
the  primitive  times,  though  more  striking  in 
one  place  than  in  another,  are  yet  more  or  less 
visible  every  where.  Besides,  it  must  be  care- 
fully remembered,  that  all  civil  rulers  of  the 
Lutheran  persuasion  are  effectually  restrained, 
by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  doctrine 
they  profess,  from  any  attempts  to  change  or 
destroy  the  established  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners, to  make  any  alteration  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  their  religion,  or  in  anything  that 
is  intimately  connected  with  them,  or  to  im- 
pose their  particular  opinions  upon  their  sub- 
jects in  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  manner. 

The  councils,  or  societies,  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
church,  and  to  govern  and  direct  its  aflVirs, 
are  composed  of  persons  conversant  both  in 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and,  according  to  a 
very  ancient  denomination,  are  called  Con- 
sistories. The  internal  government  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  seems  equally  removed  from 
episcopacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  presby- 
terianism  on  the  other,  if  we  except  the  king- 
doms of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which  retain 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that 
preceded  the  reformation,  purged,  indeed,  from 
the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered  it 
so  odious.J    This  constitution  of  the  hierarchy 


*  See  Balth.  Mei.sneirus,  Lib.  de  Legibus,  lib,  iv. 
art.  iv.  qua;st.  iv. — Jo.  Adam  Scherzerus,  Breviar. 
Hulsemann.  Enulc.  p.  1313—1321. 

(ftj-  t  Since  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with 
that  subordination  and  concord,  which  are  among 
the  great  ends  of  civil  government,  than  imperium 
in  imperio,  i.e.  two  independent  sovereignties  in  the 
same  body  politic,  the  genius  of  government,  equal- 
ly with  tlie  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  proclaims 
the  equity  of  that  constitution,  which  makes  the 
head  of  the  state  the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the 
church. 

(ftj=-  t  In  th^se  two  kingdoms  the  church  is  riilod 
by  bishops  and  superintendants,  under  the  inspec- 
tion and  authority  of  the  sovereign.  The  archbish- 
op of  Upsal  is  primate  of  Sweden,  and  the  only 
archbishop  among  the  Lutherans.  The  luxury  and 
licentiousness  that  too  commonly  flow  from  the  opu- 
lence of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  are  unknown  in 
these  two  northern  states,  since  the  revenues  of  the 
prelate  now  mentioni'd  do  not  amoinit  to  more  than 
400  pounds  yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops  aro 
proportionally  small. 
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of  the  Lutherans  will  not  seem  surprising, 
vvlien  their  sentnnents  with  respect  to  ecclesi- 
astical polity  are  duly  considered.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  persuaded  that  there  is  no 
law,  of  divine  authority,  which  points  out  a 
distinction  between  the  ministers  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel, in  rank,  dignity,  or  prerogatives;  and 
therefore  they  recede  from  episcopacy.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  opinion,  tliat 
a  certain  subordination,  a  diversity  in  point 
of  rank  and  privileges  among  the  clergy,  are 
not  only  highly  useful,  but  also  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  church  communion,  by  con- 
necting more  closely,  in  consequence  of  a  mu- 
tual dependence,  the  members  of  tlie  same 
body;  and  thus  they  avoid  the  uniformity  of 
the  presbyterian  government.  TJiey  do  not, 
however,  agree  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
this  subordination,  and  the  degrees  of  superi- 
ority and  precedence  that  ought  to  distinguish 
their  doctors;  for,  in  some  places,  tliis  is  regu- 
lated with  much  more  regard  to  the  ancient 
rules  of  church-government,  than  is  discovered 
in  otliers.  As  the  divine  law  is  silent  on  this 
head,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained, 
and  different  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
adopted,  without  a  breach  of  Christian  charity 
and  fraternal  union. 

V.  Every  country  has  its  own  liturgies, 
which  are  the  rules  of  proceeding  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  external  worship  and  the 
public  exercise  of  religion.  These  rules,  how- 
ever, are  not  of  an  immutable  nature,  like 
those  institutions  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
divine  authority,  but  may  be  augmented,  cor- 
rected, or  illustrated,  by  the  order  of  the  sove- 
reign, when  such  changes  evidently  appear  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient.  The  liturgies  used 
in  the  different  countries  that  have  embraced 
the  system  of  Luther,  agree  perfectly  in  all 
the  essential  branches  of  religion,  in  all  mat- 
ters that  can  be  looked  upon  as  of  real  mo- 
ment and  importance;  but  they  differ  wide- 
ly in  many  things  of  an  indifferent  nature, 
concerning  whicli  the  Scriptures  are  silent, 
and  which  compose  that  part  of  the  public  re- 
ligion that  derives  its  autliority  from  the  wis- 
dom and  appointment  of  men.  Assemblies 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  meet 
every  where  at  stated  times.  Here  the  Scrip- 
tures are  read  publicly,  prayers  and  hymns 
are  addressed  to  the  Deity,  tlie  sacraments  are 
administered,  and  the  people  are  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  excited  to  the 
practice  of  virtue  by  the  discourses  of  their 
ministers.  The  wisest  methods  are  used  for 
the  religious  education  of  youth,  who  are  not 
only  carefully  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
Christianity  in  the  public  schools,  but  are  also 
examined  by  the  pastors  of  the  churches  to 
which  they  belong,  in  a  public  manner,  in  or- 
der to  the  progressive  extension  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  more  vigorous  exertion  of  tlieir 
faculties  in  the  study  of  divine  truth.  Hence, 
in  almost  every  province,  catechisms,  contain- 
ing the  essential  trutiis  of  religion  and  the 
main  precepts  of  morality,  are  published  and 
recoimnended  by  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, as  rules  to  be  followed  by  the  masters 
of  schools,  and  by  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
both  in  their  private  and  public  instructions. 


But,  as  Luther  left  behind  him  an  accurate  and 
judicious  production  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity are  explained  and  confirmed  with  the  great- 
est perspicuity  and  force,  both  of  evidence 
and  expression,  this  compendious  catechism  of 
tliat  eminent  reformer  is  universally  adopted 
as  the  first  introduction  to  religious  knowledge, 
and  is  one  of  the  standard-books  of  that  church 
which  bears  his  name;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
provincial  catechisms  are  no  more  than  illus- 
trations and  enlargements  of  this  excellent 
abridgment  of  faith  and  practice. 

VL  Among  tlie  days  deemed  sacred  in  the 
Lutheran  church,  (beside  that  which  is  cele- 
brated every  week  in  memory  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,)  wc  may  reckon  all 
such  as  were  signalised  by  those  glorious  and 
important  events  that  proclaimed  the  celestial 
mission  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  divine  author- 
ity of  his  holy  religion.*  For  these  sacred 
festivals,  the  grateful  and  well-grounded  piety 
of  ancient  times  had  always  professed  the 
highest  veneration.  But  the  Lutheran  church 
has  gone  yet  farther;  and,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  weak  brethren,  has  retained  several 
which  seemed  to  have  derived  the  respect  that 
is  paid  to  them,  rather  from  the  suggestions  of 
superstition  than  from  the  dictates  of  true  re- 
ligion. There  are  some  churches  that  carry 
the  desire  of  multiplying  festivals  so  far,  as  to 
observe  religiously  the  days  formerly  set  apart 
for  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  twelve 
apostles. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  power  of  excom- 
munication, i.  e.  of  banishing  from  its  bosom 
obstinate  and  scandalous  transgressors,  was  a 
privilege  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  the  church 
from  the  remotest  antiquity;  and  it  is  no  less 
certain,  that  this  privilege  was  often  perverted 
to  the  most  iniquitous  and  odious  purposes. 
The  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church,  there- 
fore, undertook  to  remove  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions under  which  this  branch  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  laboured,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
primitive  purity  and  vigour.  At  first  their  at- 
tempts seemed  to  be  crowned  with  success, 
since  it  is  plain,  tliat,  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, no  opposition  of  any  moment  was  made 
to  the  wise  and  moderate  exercise  of  this  spi- 
ritual authority.  But,  in  process  of  time,  this 
privilege  fell  imperceptibly  into  contempt;  the 
terror  of  excommunication  lost  its  force;  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  reduced  to  such 
a  shadow,  that,  in  most  places,  there  are 
scarcely  any  remains  or  traces  of  it  at  this 
day.  This  change  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  corrupt  propensities  of  mankind,  who  are 
naturally  desirous  of  destroying  the  influence 
of  every  institution  that  is  designed  to  curb 
their  licentious  passions.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  relaxation  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  was  not  owing  to  this 
cause  alone;  otlier  circumstances  concurred  to 
diminish  the  respect  and  submission  that  had 
been  paid  to  the  spiritual  tribunal.  On  one 
hand,  the  clergy  abused  this  important  privi- 


*  Such  (for  example)  are  the  nativity,  death,  le- 
surrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God;  the  de- 
scent of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  &c. 
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lege  in  various  ways;  some  misapplying  the 
severity  of  excommunication  through  igno- 
rance or  imprudence,  wiiile  others  impiously 
perverted  an  institution,  in  itself  exceedingly 
useful,  to  satisfy  their  private  resentments,  and 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  those  who  had 
dared  to  offend  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  counsels  of  certain  persons  in  power,  who 
considered  the  privilege  of  excommunicating 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  as  derogatory  from 
the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  and  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  civil  society,  had  no  small 
influence  in  bringing  this  branch  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  into  disrepute.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  causes  may  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  this  efiect,  the  effect  itself 
was  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  removed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon  iniquity. 
Nor  will  it  appear  surprising,  when  this  is  duly 
considered,  that  the  manners  of  the  Lutherans 
are  so  remarkably  depraved,  and  that,  in  a 
church  which  is  almost  deprived  of  all  autho- 
rity and  discipline,  nmltitudes  affront  the  pub- 
lic by  their  audacious  irregularities,  and  trans- 
gress, with  a  shameless  impudence,  through 
the  prospect  of  impunity. 

VIL  The  prosperous  and  unfavourable 
events  which  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  since  the  happy  establishment 
of  its  liberty  and  independence,  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  remarkable,  and  may  consequent- 
ly be  mentioned  in  a  few  words.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  this  church,  before  its  final  and 
permanent  establishment,  have  been  already 
related;  but  that  very  religious  peace,  which 
was  the  instrument  of  its  stability  and  inde- 
pendence, set  bounds,  at  the  same  time,  to  its 
progress  in  the  empire,  and  prevented  it  effec- 
tually from  extending  its  limits.*  Near  the 
close  of  this  century,  Gebhard,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  evinced  a  wish  to  enter  into  its  com- 
munion, and,  having  contracted  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  formed  the  design  of  introducing 
the  reformation  into  his  dominions.  But  this 
arduous  attempt,  which  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  famous  ecclesiastical  reserva- 
tion! stipulated  in  the  articles  of  the  peace  of 
religion  concluded  at  Augsburg,  proved  abor- 
tive; and  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
dignify,  and  to  abandon  his  country. J  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain,  that  the  adversaries 
of  the  Lutheran  church  were  not  permitted  to 
disturb  its  tranquillity,  or  to  hurt,  in  any  es- 
sential point,  its  liberty,  prosperity,  and  iiide- 


QCj-*  The  reason  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing note. 

(tlj»t  I"  tlie  tlict  of  AiiKsburg,  which  was  assem- 
bled in  15.55,  in  order  to  exi^cute  the  treaty  of  Passau, 
those  states  which  had  already  embraced  the  LutlKv 
ran  religion,  were  confirmed  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  liberty.  To  prevent,  however,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  the  progress  of  the  reformation, 
Charles  V.  stipulat(id  for  the  catholics  the  famous 
ecclesiastical  reservation,  by  which  it  was  decreed, 
that  if  any  archbishop,  prolate,  bishop,  or  other  ec- 
clesiastic, should,  in  time  to  come,  renounce  tlie  faith 
of  Rome,  his  dignity  and  benefice  should  be  forfeited, 
and  his  place  be  filled  by  that  chapter  or  college 
which  possessed  the  power  of  election. 

t  See  Jo.  Dav.  Koleri  Dissertalio  dc  Gebhardo 
Tcuchsessio.— Jo.  Pet.  a  Ludewig  Reliqui,T!  Manu- 
Bcriptorum  omnis  VEvi,  torn.  v.  p.  383.— See  also  a 
German  work  entitled  Unschuldige  Nachritchten, 
An.  1748.  p.  484. 


pendcnce.  Their  intentions,  indeed,  were  ma- 
lignant enough;  and  it  appeared  evident,  from 
many  striking  circumstances,  that  they  were 
secretly  projecting  a  new  attack  upon  the 
protestants  with  a  view  to  annul  the  treaty  of 
Passau,  and  to  have  them  declared  public  ene- 
mies to  the  empire.  Such  was  undoul)tedly 
the  unjust  and  seditious  design  of  Francis 
Burcldiard,  in  composing  the  famous  book  de 
Jlukmomid,  which  was  published  in  1586;  and 
also  of  Pistorius,  in  drawing  up  the  reasons, 
which  the  margrave  of  Baden  alleged  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  returning  from  Lutheranism  into 
the  bosom  of  popery.*  These  writers,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  treated  the  Religi- 
ous Peace,  negotiated  at  Passau,  and  ratified 
at  Augsburg,  as  unjust,  because  it  was  obtain- 
ed by  force  of  arms,  and  as  null,  because  con- 
cluded without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  They  pretended  also  to 
prove,  that  by  the  changes  and  interpolations, 
which  they  affirmed  to  have  been  made  by 
Melancthon,  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
aflcr  it  had  been  presented  to  the  diet,  the  pro- 
testants forfeited  all  the  privileges  and  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  treaty  now  mentioned. 
The  latter  accusation  gave  rise  to  long  and 
warm  debates  during  this  and  the  following 
century.  Many  learned  and  ingenious  produc- 
tions were  published  on  that  occasion,  in  which 
the  Lutheran  divines  proved,  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity  and  force  of  argument,  that  the 
Confession  was  preserved  in  their  church  in  its 
original  state,  uncorrupted  by  any  mixture, 
and  that  none  of  their  brethren  had  ever  de- 
parted in  any  instance  from  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  it.f  They  who  felt  most  sensibly  the 
bitter  and  implacable  hatred  of  the  papists 
against  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Luthe- 
ran Church  (which  they  disdainfully  called  the 
neiv  rcligimi,)  were  such  members  of  that 
church  as  lived  in  the  territories  of  Roman 
Catholic  princes.  This  is  more  especially  true 
of  the  protestant  subjects  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria,! w''°  experienced,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner,  the  dire  effect  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition seated  on  a  throne,  and  who  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  their  liberty  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  century. 

VIII.  While  the  votaries  of  Rome  were  thus 
meditating  the  ruin  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  exerting,  for  this  purpose,  all  the  powers 
of  secret  artifice  and  open  violence,  the  follow- 
ers of  Luther  were  assiduously  bent  on  defeat- 
ing their  efforts,  and  left  no  means  unemploy- 
ed, that  seemed  proper  to  maintain  their  own 


*  See  ( "hr.  Aug.  Salig.  Histor.  August.  Confessionis, 
tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  p.  7<)7. 

t  Siio  Salig.  Hist.  August.  Confessionis,  torn.  i. — It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  tliat  Melancthon  corrected 
and  altered  some  passages  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. It  is  certain,  that,  in  1555,  he  made  use  of  the 
extraordinary  credit  and  influence  ha  then  had,  to 
introduce  among  the  Sa.\on  churches  an  edition  of 
that  riiril'c.-i-iidii,  wliicli  was  so  far  corrected  as  to  be, 
upon  the  uliiilf,  very  ililiirent  from  the  original  one. 
I!ut  his  conduct  in  this  step,  which  was  extremely 
audacious,  or  at  least  highly  imprmlcnt,  never  re- 
cfivid  the  approbation  of  the  hntheran  church,  nor 
was  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  this  new  shape, 
ever  admitted  as  one  of  the  standard-books  of  its 
faith  and  doctrine. 

}  See  the  Austria  Evangelica  of  the  learned  Rau- 
pacliius,  tom.  i.  p.  153.  torn.  ii.  p.  287. 
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doctrine,  and  to  strengthen  their  cause.  The 
calamities  which  they  had  suiTered  were  fresh 
in  their  remembrance;  and  hence  they  were 
admonished  to  use  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  their  falling  again  into  the  like  un- 
happy circumstances.  Add  to  this,  the  zeal  of 
princes  and  men  in  power  for  the  advancement 
of  true  religion,  which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  much  greater  in  this  century,  than 
it  is  in  the  time?  in  which  we  live.  Hence  the 
original  confederacy  that  had  been  formed 
among  the  German  princes  for  the  maintenance 
of  Lutheranism,  and  of  which  the  elector  of 
Saxony  was  the  chief,  gradually  acquired  new 
strength;  and  foreign  sovereigns,  particularly 
those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  were  invited 
to  enter  into  this  grand  alliance;  and,  as  it  was 
universally  agreed,  that  the  stability  and  lus- 
tre of  the  rising  church  depended  much  on  the 
learning  of  its  ministers,  and  the  progress  of 
the  sciences,  among  those  in  general  who  pro- 
fessed its  doctrines,  so  the  greatest  part  of  the 
confederate  princes  promoted,  with  the  utmost 
zeal,  the  culture  of  letters,  and  banished, 
wherever  their  salutary  influence  could  extend, 
that  baneful  ignorance  whicli  is  the  parent  of 
superstition.  The  academical  institutions 
founded  by  the  Lutherans,  at  Jena,  Helmstadt, 
and  Altorf,  and  by  the  Calvinists  at  Franeker, 
Leyden,  and  other  places;  the  ancient  univer- 
sities reformed  and  accommodated  to  the  con- 
stitution and  exigencies  of  a  purer  church  tlian 
that  under  whose  influence  they  had  been  at 
first  established;  the  great  number  of  schools 
that  were  opened  in  almost  every  city;  the 
ample  rewards,  together  with  the  distinguished 
honours  and  privileges  that  were  bestowed  on 
men  of  learning  and  genius;  all  these  circum- 
stances bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  gene- 
rous zeal  of  the  German  princes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  useful  knowledge.  These  noble 
establishments  were  undoubtedly  expensive, 
and  required  large  funds  for  their  support. 
These  were  principally  drawn  from  the  reve- 
nues and  possessions,  which  the  piety  or  super- 
stition of  ancient  times  had  consecrated  to  the 
multiplication  of  convents,  the  erection  or  em- 
bellishment of  churches,  and  other  religious 
uses. 

IX.  These  generous  and  zealous  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  learning  were  attended  with  re- 
markable success.  Almost  all  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  were  cultivated  with  emulation, 
and  brought  to  greater  degrees  of  perfection. 
All  those,  whose  views  were  turned  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  apply  them- 
selves, with  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  literature, 
in  order  to  qualify  them  for  performing,  with 
dignity  and  success,  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
function;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  these 
branches  of  erudition  several  Lutheran  doctors 
excelled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require  a 
deathless  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Me- 
lancthon.  Carlo,  Chytrteus,  Reineccius,  and 
others,  were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of 
history.  More  particularly  Matthias  Flacius, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Centuriae  Magdeburg- 
enses,*  (an  immortal  work  that  restored  to  the 


{ft?-*  The  joint  authors  of  this  famous  work  (beside 


light  of  evidence  and  truth  the  facts  relating 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Christian  church, 
which  had  been  covered  with  great  darkness, 
and  corrupted  by  innumerable  fables,)  may  be 
deservedly  considered  as  the  parent  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  Nor  should  we  omit  men- 
tioning the  learned  Martin  Chumnitz,  to  whoso 
Examination  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  history  of  religion  is  more  indebted, 
than  many,  at  this  day,  are  apt  to  imagine. 
While  so  many  branches  of  learning  were  cul- 
tivated with  zeal,  some,  it  must  be  confessed, 
were  too  little  pursued.  Among  these  we  may 
place  the  history  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
the  important  science  of  criticism,  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  erudition  con- 
nected with  them.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  with 
which  these  branches  of  science  seemed  too 
generally  to  be  treated,  the  foundations  of 
their  culture  and  improvement  in  future  ages 
were  really  laid  in  this  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  Latin  eloquence 
and  poetry  were  carried  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  improvement,  and  exhibited  orators  and 
poets  of  the  first  order;  from  which  circum- 
stance alone  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that, 
if  all  the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy 
were  not  brought  to  that  pitch  of  perfection, 
of  which  they  were  susceptible,  this  was  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  industry  or  genius,  but 
rather  to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  genius 
by  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  All  the  votaries 
of  science,  whom  a  noble  emulation  excited  to 
the  pursuit  of  literary  fame,  were  greatly  ani- 
mated by  the  example,  the  influence,  and  the 
instructions  of  Melancthon,  who  was  deserved- 
ly considered  as  the  great  and  leading  doctor 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  whose  sentiments, 
relating  both  to  sacred  and  profane  erudition, 
were  so  generally  respected,  that  scarcely  any 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  In  the  next 
rank  to  this  eminent  reformer  may  be  mention- 
ed Joachim  Camerarius  of  Leipsic,  a  shining 
ornament  to  the  republic  of  letters  in  this  cen- 
tury, who,  by  his  zeal  and  application,  contri- 
buted much  to  promote  the  cause  of  universal 
learning,  and  more  especially  the  study  of  ele- 
gant literature. 

X.  The  revolutions  of  philosophy  among  the 
Lutheran  doctors  were  many  and  various.  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon  seemed  to  set  out  with 
a  resolution  to  banish  every  species  of  philoso- 
phy* from  the  church;  and,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  entirely  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct, they  are  less  to  be  blamed  than  those 
scholastic  doctors  whose  barbarous  method  of 
teaching  philosophy  was  extremely  disgusting, 
and  who,  by  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  subth» 
precepts  of  Aristotle,  had  perverted  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  and  introduced  the 


Flacius  Illyri9iis)  were  Nicolaus  Gallus,  Johannes 
Wigaiidus,  and  Matthias  Judex,  all  ministers  of 
Magdeburg;  and  they  were  assisted  by  Casper  Nid- 
pruckius,  an  Imperial  counsellor,  Johannes  Baptista 
Heincelius,  an  Augustinian,  Basil  Faber,  and  others. 
*  See  Christ.  Aug.  Heumanni  Acta  Philosophor. 
art.  ii.  part  x.  p.  57!).— Jo.  Henn.  ab  Elswich,  Dis- 
sertat.  de  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna  in  Scholis  Pro- 
tcstantium,  which  Launoy  has  prefixed  to  his  book, 
de  Fortuna  Aristotelis  in  Academia  Parisiensi.sect, 
viii.  ziii. 
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greatest  obscurity  and  confusion  both  into 
pliilosophy  and  religion.  But,  though  these 
abuses  led  tlie  two  great  men  now  mentioned 
too  far,  and  were  carrying  them  into  the  oppo- 
site e-Ytrcnre,  tlieir  own  recollection  suspended 
their  precipitation,  and  they  both  perceived, 
before  it  was  too  late,  that  true  pliilosophy 
was  necessary  to  restrain  the  licentious  flights 
of  mere  genius  and  fancy,  and  to  guard  the 
sanctuary  of  religion  against  the  inroads  of  su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm.*  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  persuasion  that  Melancthon 
composed,  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style, 
abridgments  of  almost  all  the  branches  of 
philosophy,  which,  during  many  years,  were 
explained  publicly  to  the  studious  youth  in 
all  the  Lutheran  academies  and  schools  of 
learning.  This  celebrated  refonner  may  not 
improperly  be  considered  as  an  eclectic;  for, 
though  in  many  points  he  followed  Aristotle, 
and  retained  some  degree  of  propensity  to  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  the  schools,  yet  he  drew 
many  things  from  the  fecundity  of  his  own  ge- 
nius, and  often  had  recourse  also  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Platonists  and  Stoics. 

XI.  This  method  of  teaching  philosophy, 
however  recommendable  on  account  of  its 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  did  not  long  enjoy, 
alone  and  unrivalled,  the  great  credit  and  au- 
thority which  it  had  obtained.  Certain  acute 
and  subtle  doctors,  having  perceived  that  Me- 
lancthon, in  composing  his  Abridgments,  had 
discovered  a  peculiar  and  predominant  attach- 
ment to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  thought  it 
was  better  to  go  to  the  source,  than  to  drink 
at  the  stream,  and  therefore  read  and  explained 
to  their  disciples  the  words  of  the  Stagirite. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  votaries  of  Rome,  artfully 
made  use  of  the  ambiguous  terms  and  the  in- 
tricate sophistry  of  the  ancient  solioolmcn,  in 
order  to  puzzle  the  protestants,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  silence,  when  they  particiUarly  wished 
for  such  arguments  as  were  calculated  to  pro- 
duce conviction;  and,  therefore,  many  protes- 
tant  doctors  thought  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  their  cause  to  have  the  studious  youth  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  in  the  schools, 
that  thus  they  might  be  qualified  to  defend 
themselves  with  the  same  weapons  with  wliich 
they  were  attacked.  Hence  there  arose,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  century,  three  philosophical 
sects,  the  Melancthonian,  the  Aristotelian,  and 
the  Scholastic.  The  first  declined  gradually, 
and  soon  disappeared:  but  the  otlier  two  im- 
perceptibly grew  into  one,  acquired  new  vigour 
by  this  coalition,  increased  daily  in  reputation 
and  influence,  and  were  adopted  in  all  the 
schools  of  learning.  It  is  true,  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Ramus  made  violent  inroads,  in  several 
places,  upon  the  territories  of  these  combined 


{JfJ-  *  Some  writers,  either  through  malignity,  or 
for  want  of  better  infornialion,  have  pretended  that 
I.iitlier  rejected  the  scholastic  philosophy  through  a 
total  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  precepts.  Those 
who  have  ventured  upon  such  an  assertion  must 
have  heen  as  ignorant  of  the  history  of  literature  in 
general,  as  of  the  industry  and  erudition  of  Luther 
in  particular.  For  a  demonstrative  proof  of  this, 
see  Drucker's  Hisloria  Critica  Philosopliia;,  torn.  iv. 
parti. 


sects,  and  sometimes  with  a  certain  appearance 
of  success;  but  their  hopes  were  transitory;  for 
after  various  struggles  they  were  obliged  to 
yield,  and  were  at  length  entirely  banished 
from  the  schools.* 

XII.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  the  disciples 
of  Paracelsus,  who,  from  the  grand  principle 
of  their  physical  system,  were  called  Fire- 
PhilosoTphers,]  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  total  subversion  of  the  peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  their  own 
reveries  into  the  public  schools.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  century,  the  Paracelsists  really 
made  a  figure  in  almost  all  the  coimtries  of 
Europe,  as  their  sect  was  patronised  and  sup- 
ported by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  several 
great  men,  who  exerted  themselves,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  assiduity,  in  its  cause,  and  en- 
deavoured, both  by  their  writings  and  their 
transactions,  to  augment  its  credit.  Li  Eng- 
land it  found  an  eminent  defender  in  Robert 
Flood,  or  Fludd,  a  man  of  a  very  singular  ge- 
nius,]: who  illustrated,  or  at  least  attempted  to 
illustrate,  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus,  in  a 
great  number  of  treatises,  which,  even  in  our 
times,  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  readers  and 
admirers.  The  same  pliilosophy  fotmd  some 
votaries  in  France,  and  was  propagated  with 
zeal  at  Paris  by  River,  in  opposition  to  the  sen- 
timents and  efforts  of  the  university  of  that 
city.§  Its  cause  was  industriously  promoted 
in  Denmark,  by  Severinus;||  in  Germany,  by 
Kunrath,  an  eminent  physician  at  Dresden, 
who  died  in  1605;1[and  in  other  countries  by  a 
considerable  niunber  of  warm  votaries,  who 
were  by  no  means  imsuccessful  in  augmenting 
its  reputation,  and  multiplying  its  followers. 
As  all  these  heralds  of  the  new  philosophy  ac- 
companied their  instructions  with  a  striking 
air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  seemed,  in 
propagating  their  strange  system,  to  propose  to 
themselves  no  other  end  than  the  advancement 
of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  concord  to  a  divided  church,  a  mo- 
tive which,  in  appearance,  was  so  generous 


*  Jo.  Herm.  ab.  Elswich,  do  Fatis  Aristot.  in 
Scholis  Protest,  sect.  x.Yi.— Jo.  Georg.  Walchius,  His- 
toria  Logices,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.— Otto  Fred.  Schutzius, 
de  Vita  Chytra;i,  lib.  iv.  sect.  iv. 

{J(p-  t  This  fanatical  sect  of  philosophers  had 
several  denominations.  They  were  called  Theo- 
Sophists,  from  their  declaiming  against  human  rea- 
son as  a  dangerous  and  deceitful  guide,  and  their 
representing  a  divine  and  supernatural  illumination 
as  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth.  They  were 
called  Philosophi  per  ignem,  i.  e.  Fire-Philosophers, 
from  their  maintaining  that  the  intimate  essencea 
of  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known  by  the 
trying  efforts  of  fire,  directed  in  a  chemical  process. 
They  were,  lastly,  denominated  Paracelsists,  from 
the  eminent  physician  and  chemist  of  that  name, 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  that  ex- 
traordinary sect. 

0(J»  I  The  person  here  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim 
is  not  the  famous  Dominican  monk  of  that  name, 
who,  from  his  ardent  pursuit  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge, was  called  the-Seeker,  and  who,  from  his  pas- 
sion for  chemistry,  was  suspected  of  magic,  but  a 
famou3  physician  born  in  Kent,  in  1574,  who  was 
very  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  the  alche- 
mists. See  Wood's  Athen.  O.xoniens.  vol.  i.  p.  610. 
and  his  Hist,  et  Antiq.  Acad.  Oxoniens.  lib.  ii.  p. 
390:  also  P.  Gassendi,  Examen  Philusoph.  Fluddanee. 
tom.  iii.  op. 

5  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris,  tom.  vi. 

|1  Jo.  Mollcri  Cimbria  Literala,  tom.  i.  p.  623. 

TT  Cimb.  Lit.  tom.  ii.  p.  440. 
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and  noble,  could  not  fail  to  procure  friends  and 
protectors.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that,  near 
the  close  of  this  century,  several  persons,  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  and  distinguished  by  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion, 
joined  themselves  to  this  sect.  Of  tliis  number 
were  the  Lutheran  doctors  Weigelius,  Arn- 
dius,  and  others,  who  were  led  into  the  snare 
by  their  ill-grounded  notions  of  human  reason, 
and  who  apprehended  that  controversy  and 
argumentation  might  lead  men  to  substitute 
anew  the  pompous  and  intricate  jargon  of  the 
schools  in  the  place  of  solid  and  sincere  piety. 

Xin.  Among  those  who  manifested  a  pro- 
pensity toward  the  system  of  the  Paracelsists, 
or  Theosophists,  was  the  celebrated  Daniel 
Hoffman,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Helmstadt,  who,  from  the  year  1598,  had 
declared  open  war  against  pliilosophy,  and  who 
continued  to  oppose  it  with  tlie  greatest  obsti- 
nacy and  violence.  Alleging  tlie  weight  and 
authority  of  some  opinions  of  Luther,  and  of 
various  passages  in  the  writings  of  that  great 
man,  he  extravagantly  maintained,  that  philo- 
sophy was  the  mortal  enemy  of  religion;  that 
truth  was  divisible  into  two  branches,  one  philo- 
sophical and  the  other  theological;  and  that 
what  was  true  in  philosophy,  was  false  in  the- 
ology. These  absurd  and  pernicious  tenets 
naturally  alarmed  the  judicious  doctors  of  the 
university,  and  excited  a  warm  controversy  be- 
tween Hoffman  and  his  colleagues  Owen 
Guntherus,  Cornelius  Martin,  Jolm  Caselius, 
and  Duncan  Liddle;  a  controversy  also  of  too 
much  consequence,  to  be  confined  within  such 
narrow  bounds,  and  which  accordingly  was 
carried  on  in  other  countries  with  the  same 
fervour.  The  tumults  wliich  it  excited  in  Ger- 
many were  appeased  by  the  interposition  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  having  made 
a  carefiil  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  debate, 
and  consulted  the  professors  of  the  academy 
of  Rostoch  on  that  subject,  commanded  Hoff- 
man to  retract  publicly  the  invectives  he  had 
thrown  out  against  philosophy  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  academical  lectures,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge, in  the  most  open  manner,  the  harmony 
and  union  of  sound  philosophy  with  true  and 
genuine  theology.* 

XIV.  The  theological  system  that  now  pre- 
vails in  the  Lutheran  academies,  is  not  of  the 
same  tenor  or  spirit  with  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  reformation. 
As  time  and  experience  are  necessary  to  bring 
all  things  to  perfection,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  church  changed,  imperceptibly  and 
by  desrrees,  its  original  form,  and  was  improv- 
ed and  perfected  in  many  respects.  This  will 
appear  both  evident  and  striking  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of  the  doctrines 
relating  to  free-will,  predestination,  and  other 
points,  and  who  compare  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tems of  divinity  of  an  earlier  date,  with  those 


*  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  this  controversy, 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  writings  published  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  in  the  life  of  Owen  Gun- 
therus, inserted  by  MoUerusin  his  Cimbria  Literata, 
torn.  i.  p.  225. — See  also  Jo.  Herni.  ab  Elswich,  de 
Fatis  Aristotelis  in  Scholis  Protestant,  sect,  xxvii., 
and  a  German  work,  by  Gottfried  Arnold,  upon  the 
alfairs  of  the  church  and  the  progress  of  heresy,  aa 
titled,  Kirclien  und  Ketzer  Historic,  p.  947. 


which  have  been  composed  in  modem  times. 
Tlie  case  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The 
glorious  defenders  of  religious  liberty,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  various  blessings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  they  were  conducted  only  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  their  natural  sagacity,  whose  ad- 
vances in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  gradu- 
al and  progressive,  could  not  at  once  behold 
the  truth  in  all  its  lustre,  and  in  all  its  extent; 
but,  as  usually  happens  to  persons  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
their  approaches  toward  knowledge  were  slow, 
and  their  views  of  things  very  imperfect.  The 
Lutherans  were  greatly  assisted  both  in  cor- 
recting and  illustrating  the  articles  of  their 
faith,  partly  by  the  controversies  which  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctors  and  the  disciples  of  Zuingle 
and  Calvin,  and  partly  by  the  intestine  divis- 
ions that  prevailed  among  themselves,  of  which 
an  account  shall  be  given  in  this  chapter.  They 
have  been  absurdly  reproached,  on  account  of 
this  variation  in  their  doctrine,  by  Bossuet  and 
other  papal  writers,  who  did  not  consider  that 
the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church  never 
pretended  to  divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  is 
by  discovering  first  the  errors  of  others,  that 
the  wise  generally  prepare  themselves  for  the 
investigation  of  truth. 

XV.  The  first  and  principal  object  that 
drew  the  attention  and  employed  the  industry 
of  the  reformers,  was  the  exposition  and  illus- 
tration of  the  sacred  writings,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
contain  all  the  treasures  of  celestial  wisdom, 
all  things  that  relate  to  faith  and  practice. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  number  of  com- 
mentators and  expositors  among  the  Lutherans 
equalled  that  of  the  eminent  and  learned  doc- 
tors who  adorned  that  communion.  At  the 
head  of  all, 'Luther  and  Melanctlion  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  placed;  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  sagacity  and  learning,  discovered  in  his 
explications  of  several  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  particularly  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  his  commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  learned  la- 
bours of  that  kind,  which  are  abundantly  known. 
A  second  class  of  expositors,  of  the  same  com- 
munion, obtained  also  great  applause  in  the 
learned  world,  by  their  successful  application 
to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  class  we 
may  rank  Matthias  Flacius,  who  composed  a 
Glossary  and  Key  to  the  sacred  Writings,* 
very  useful  in  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the 
inspired  penmen;  John  Bugenhagius,  Justus 
Jonas,  Andrew  Osiander,  and  Martin  Chem- 
nitz, whose  Harmonies  of  the  Evangelists  are 
not  destitute  of  merit;  and  to  these  we  may 
add  Victor  Strigelius  and  Joachim  Camerarius; 
of  whom  tiie  latter,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  expounds  the  Scriptiu-es  in  a 
grammatical  and  critical  manner  only,  and, 
laying  aside  all  debated  points  of  doctrine  and 
religious  controversy,  unfolds  the  sense  of 
each  term,  and  the  spirit  of  each  phrase,  by  the 
rules  of  criticism  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
languages,  in  which  he  was  a  very  uncoomion 
proficient. 


^  The  Latin  titles  are   Olossa  Scriptural  Sacre, 
n  and  Clavis  Scripturm  Sacra. 
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XVI.  All  these  expositors  and  commentators 
abandoned  the  method  of  the  ancient  interpre- 
ters, who,  neglecting  the  plain  and  evident 
purport  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  were  perpe- 
tually torturing  their  imaginations,  in  order  to 
find  out  a  mysterious  sense  in  each  word  or 
sentence,  or  were  hunting  after  insipid  allu- 
sions and  chimerical  applications  of  particular 
passages  to  objects  wliich  never  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  inspired  writers.  On  the 
contrary,  their  principal  zeal  and  industry  were 
employed  in  investigating  tlie  natural  force 
and  signification  of  each  expression,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  golden  rule  of  interpretation 
which  Luther  inculcated,  '  that  there  is  only  one 
sense  annexed  to  the  words  of  Scripture  through- 
out all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  J^ew  Testament.''* 
It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
examples  exhibited  by  these  judicious  exposi- 
tors were  far  from  being  universally  followed. 
Many,  labouring  under  the  inveterate  disease 
)f  an  irregular  fancy  and  a  scanty  judgment, 
were  still  seeking  hidden  significations  and 
double  meanings  in  the  expressions  of  holy 
writ.  They  were  perpetually  busied  in  twist- 
ing all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  life,  suf- 
ferings, and  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
were  over-sagacious  in  pretending  to  find  out, 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish 
churches,  the  types  and  figures  of  the  events 
that  have  happened  in  modern,  and  which  may 
yet  happen  in  future  times.  In  all  this  they 
discovered  more  imagination  than  judgment, 
more  wit  than  wisdom.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all 
the  expositors  of  this  age  may,  I  think,  be  pro- 
perly.divided  into  two  classes,  with  Luther  at 
the  head  of  the  one,  and  Melancthon  presiding 
in  the  other.  Some  commentators  followed 
the  example  of  the  former,  who,  after  a  famili- 
ar explication  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  applied 
its  decisions  to  the  settlement  of  controverted 
points,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  rehgion.  Others  discovered  a 
greater  propensity  to  the  method  of  the  latter, 
who  first  divided  the  discourses  of  the  sacred 
writers  into  several  parts,  explained  them  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  a  more  strict  and  almost  a  literal 
exposition  of  each  part,  taken  separately,  ap- 
plying the  result,  as  rarely  as  was  possible,  to 
points  of  doctrine  or  matters  of  controversy. 

XVII.  Complete  systems  of  theology  were 
far  from  being  numerous  in  this  century.  Me- 
lancthon, the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Lutheran 
doctors,  collected  and  digested  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  which  he  so  eminently  adorned, 
into  a  body  of  divinity,  under  the  vague  title 
of  Loci  Communes,  i.  e.  a  Common-Place- 
Book  of  Theology.  This  compilation,  which 
was  at  different  times  reviewed,  corrected,  and 
enlarged  by  its  author,  was  in  such  high  re- 
pute during  this  century,  and  even  in  succeed- 
ing times,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  model  of 
doctrine  for  all  those,  who  either  instructed  the 
people  by  their  public  discourses,  or  promoted 
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t^J-*  This  golden  rule  will  be  foinid  often  defect- 
ive and  false,  unless  several  prophetical,  paraboli- 
cal, and  figurative  expressions  be  excepted  in  its  ap- 
plication. 
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the  knowledge  of  religion  by  their  writings.* 
The  title  prefixed  to  this  performance,  indi- 
cates sufficiently  the  method,  or  rather  the  ir- 
regularity that  reigns  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
material;  and  shows,  that  it  was  not  the  design 
of  Melancthon  to  place  the  various  truths  of 
religion  in  that  systematic  concatenation,  and 
that  scientific  order  and  connexion,  which  are 
observed  by  the  philosophers  in  their  demon- 
strations and  discourses,  but  to  propose  them 
with  freedom  and  simplicity,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  view.  Accordingly,  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  book  under  considera- 
tion, tlie  method  observed,  both  in  delineating 
and  illustrating  these  important  truths,  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  and  not  loaded  with  the  terms, 
the  definitions,  or  the  distinctions  that  abound 
in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers.  Thus  did 
the  Lutheran  doctors,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
rising  church,  renounce  and  avoid,  in  imitation 
of  the  great  reformer  whose  name  they  bore, 
all  the  abstruse  reasoning,  and  subtle  discus- 
sions, of  the  scholastic  disputants  and  writers. 
But  the  sophistry  of  tlieir  adversaries,  and 
their  perpetual  debates  with  the  artful  cham- 
pions of  the  church  of  Rome,  engaged  them  by 
degrees,  as  has  been  already  observed,  to  change 
their  language  and  their  methods  of  reasoning; 
so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  simplicity  that 
had  reigned  in  their  theological  systems,  and  in 
their  manner  of  explaining  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, almost  totally  disappeared.  Even  Me- 
lancthon himself  fell  imperceptibly  into  the 
new  method,  or  rather  into  the  old  method  re- 
vived, and  enlarged  the  subsequent  editions  of 
his  Loci  Communes,  by  the  edition  of  several 
philosophical  illustrations,  calculated  to  expose 
the  fallacious  reasonings  of  the  Romish  doctors. 
As  yet,  however,  the  discussions  of  philosophy 
were  sparingly  used,  and  the  imintelligible 
jargon  of  the  schoolmen  was  kept  at  a  certain 
distance,  and  seldom  borrowed.  But  when 
the  founders  of  the  Lutheran  cimrch  were  re- 
moved by  death,  and  the  Jesuits  attacked  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  with  redoubled 
animosity,  armed  with  tiie  intricate  and  per- 
plexing dialect  of  the  schools,  the  scene  was 
changed,  and  theology  assumed  another  aspect. 
The  str;i  tagem  employed  by  tlie  Jesuits  corrupt- 
ed our  doctors,  induced  them  to  revive  that  in- 
tricate and  abstruse  manner  of  defending'and 
illustrating  religious  truth,  whicli  Luther  and 
his  associates  had  rejected,  and  to  introduce, 
into  the  plain  and  artless  paths  of  theology, 
all  the  thorns  and  thistles,  all  the  dark  and  de- 
vious labyrintlis  of  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
This  unhappy  change  was  deeply  lamented  by 
several  divines  of  eminent  piety  and  learning 
about  the  commencement  of  tiie  seventeenth 
century,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  that  amiable 
simplicity  which  is  the  attendant  on  divine 
truth;  but  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the  pro- 
fessors, in  the  different  universities,  to  sacrifice 
the  jargon  of  the  schools  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  or  to  return  to  the  plain,  seri- 
ous, and  unatfected  method  of  teaching  theolo- 
gy, that  had  been  introduced  by  Luther.  These 
obstinate  doctors  pleaded  necessity  in  behalf  of 


*  pje  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeu?,  Jsagoge  ad  Theolo.  lib. 
ii.  c.  1.  §  xiii.  t.  i.  p.  3c!l. 
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their  scholastic  divinity,  and  looked  upon  this 
pretended  necessity  as  superior  to  all  authori- 
ties, and  all  examples,  however  respectable. 

XVIII.  Those  who  are  sensible  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  faith  and  practice, 
between  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  will 
easily  perceive  the  necessity  that  existed  for  a 
reformation  of  the  corrupt  morality,  as  well 
as  of  the  superstitious  doctrines,  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  It  is  tiierefore  natural,  that  the 
same  persons,  who  had  spirit  enough  to  do  the 
one,  should  think  themselves  obhged  to  attempt 
the  other.  This  they  accordingly  attempted, 
and  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  success; 
for  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  more 
genuine  piety  and  more  excellent  rules  of  con- 
duct are  observable  in  the  few  practical  pro- 
ductions of  Luther,  Melancthon,  Weller,  and 
Rivius,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  innumera- 
hle  volumes  of  all  the  ancient  Casuists  and 
Moralisers,*  as  they  are  called  in  the  barbarous 
language  of  those  remote  periods.  It  is  not, 
however,  meant  even  to  insinuate,  that  the  no- 
tions of  these  great  men  concerning  the  impor- 
tant science  of  morality  were  either  sufficiently 
accurate  or  extensive.  It  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  various  debates  which  were  carried 
on  during  this  century,  concerning  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  Christians,  and  from  the 
answers  that  were  given  by  famous  casuists 
to  persons  perplexed  with  religious  scruples, 
that  the  true  principles  of  morality  were  not  yet 
fixed  with  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  agree- 
ment or  difference  between  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  precepts  of  Christianity  not  sufficiently 
examined  and  determined,  nor  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions made  between  those  parts  of  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  which  are  agreeable  to  right 
reason,  and  such  as  are  beyond  its  reach  and 
comprehension.  Had  not  the  number  of  ad- 
versaries, with  whom  the  Lutheran  doctors 
were  obliged  to  contend,  given  them  perpetual 
employment  in  the  field  of  controversy,  and 
lobbed  them  of  that  precious  leisure  which 
they  might  have  consecrated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  real  piety  and  virtue,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  free  from  the  defects  now 
mentioned,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  equalled 
the  best  moral  writers  of  modern  times.  This 
consideration  will  also  diminish  our  wonder  at 
a  circumstance,  which  otherwise  might  seem 
eurprising,  that  none  of  the  famous  Lutheran 
doctors  attempted  to  give  a  regular  system  of 
morality.  Melancthon  himself,  whose  exqui- 
site judgment  rendered  him  peculiarly  capable 
of  reducing  into  a  compendious  system  the 
elements  of  every  science,  never  seems  to  have 
thought  of  treating  morals  in  this  manner;  but 
has  inserted,  on  the  contrary,  all  his  practical 
rules  and  instructions  under  the  theological  ar- 
ticles that  relate  to  the  law,  sin,  free-will,  faith, 
hope,  and  charity. 

XIX.  All  the  divines  of  this  century  were 
educated  in  the  school  of  controversy,  and  so 
trained  up  to  spiritual  war,  that  an  eminent 
theologian,  and  a  bold  and  vehement  disputant, 
were  considered  as  synonymous  terms.      It 

C(^  *  The  moral  writers  of  this  century  were  call- 
ed Moralisanlea.  a  barbarous  term,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lich  word  Moralisers  bears  some  resemblance. 


could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  otherwise,  in  an  age 
when  foreign  quarrels  and  intestine  divisions 
of  a  religious  nature  threw  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  into  a  state  of  agitation,  and  oblig- 
ed the  doctors  of  the  contending  churches  to 
be  perpetually  in  action,  or  at  least  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  These  champions  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  not,  however,  all  animated  with 
the  same  spirit,  nor  did  they  attack  and  defend 
with  the  same  arms.  Such  of  them  as  were 
contemporary  with  Luther,  or  lived  near  his 
time,  were  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  reasoning,  and  attacked  their  adversaries 
with  no  other  arguments  than  those  which 
they  drew  from  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers. In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  this 
method  was  considerably  changed;  and  we  see 
those  doctors,  who  were  its  chief  ornaments, 
reinforcing  their  cause  with  the  succours  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  thus  losing,  in 
point  of  perspicuity  and  evidence,  what  they 
gained  in  point  of  subtilty  and  imagined  sci- 
ence. It  is  true,  as  has  been  already  observed 
more  than  once,  that  they  were  too  naturally, 
though  inconsiderately,  led  to  adopt  this  me- 
thod of  disputing  by  the  example  of  their  ad- 
versaries the  Roman  catholics.  The  latter, 
having  learned,  by  a  disagreeable  and  discour- 
aging experience,  that  their  cause  was  unable 
to  support  that  plain  and  perspicuous  method 
of  reasoning,  which  is  the  proper  test  of  religious 
and  moral  truth,  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
when  evidence  failed,  and  involved  both  their 
arguments  and  their  opinions  in  the  dark  and 
intricate  mazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy; 
and  it  was  this  that  engaged  the  protestant 
doctors  to  change  their  weapons,  and  to  em- 
ploy methods  of  defence  unworthy  of  the  glo- 
rious cause  in  which  they  had  embarked. 

The  spirit  of  zeal,  that  animated  the  Luthe- 
ran divines,  was,  in  general,  very  far  from  be- 
ing tempered  by  a  spirit  of  charity.  If  we  ex- 
cept Melancthon,  in  whom  a  predominant 
mildness  and  sweetness  of  natural  temper  tri- 
umphed over  the  contagious  ferocity  of  the 
times,  all  the  disputants  of  this  century  disco- 
vered too  much  bitterness  and  animosity  in 
their  transactions  and  in  their  writings.  Lu- 
ther himself  appears  at  the  head  of  this  san- 
guine tribe,  whom  he  far  surpassed  in  invec- 
tives and  abuse,  treating  his  adversaries  with 
the  most  brutal  asperity,  and  sparing  neither 
rank  nor  condition,  however  elevated  or  re- 
spectable they  might  be.  It  must  indeed  be 
confessed,  that  the  criminal  nature  of  this  ve- 
hemence will  be  much  alleviated,  when  it  is 
considered  in  one  point  of  view  with  the  ge- 
nius of  those  barbarous  times,  and  the  odious 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  virulent  enemies, 
whom  the  oppressed  reformers  were  called  to 
encounter.  When  the  impartial  inquirer  con- 
siders the  abominable  calumnies  that  were  la- 
vished on  the  authors  and  instruments  of  the 
Reformation;  when  he  reflects  upon  the  hor- 
rors of  fire  and  sword  employed,  by  bigoted 
and  blood-thirsty  tyrants,  to  extirpate  those 
good  men  whom  they  wanted  arguments  to  con- 
vince; will  not  his  heart  burn  with  a  generous 
indignation.'  and  will  he  not  think  it  in  some 
measure  just,  that  such  horrid  proceedings 
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should  be  represented  in  their  proper  colours, 
and  be  stigmatised  by  such  expressions  as  are 
suited  to  their  demerit' 

XX.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  of 
the  revolutions  and  changes  which  have  hap- 
pened in  it,  with  their  true  springs  and  real 
causes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  history 
of  that  church  under  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation to  the  death  of  Luther,  which  hap- 
pened in  1546:  the  second  takes  in  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Luther 
and  that  of  Melancthon,  and  consequently  ter- 
minates in  1560;  and  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury is  comprehended  in  the  third  period. 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD. 

During  this  period,  all  things  were  trans- 
acted in  the  Lutheran  church  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  the  sentiments,  counsels,  and 
orders  of  Luther.  This  eminent  reformer, 
whose  undaunted  resolution,  and  amazing 
credit  and  authority,  rendered  him  equal  to 
the  most  arduous  attempts,  easily  suppressed 
the  commotions  and  dissensions  which  arose 
from  time  to  time  in  the  church,  and  did  not 
suffer  the  sects,  that  several  had  attempted  to 
form  in  its  bosom,  to  gather  strength,  or  to 
arrive  at  any  considerable  degree  of  consistence 
and  maturity.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  was,  that,  during  the  life  of  that  great 
man,  the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church 
was  a  state  of  tolerable  tranquillity  and  repose; 
and  all  such  as  attempted  to  foment  divisions, 
or  to  introduce  any  essential  changes,  were 
either  speedily  reduced  to  silence,  or  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  new  community. 

XXI.  The  infancy  of  this  church  was  trou- 
bled by  an  impetuous  rabble  of  wrong-headed 
fanatics,  who  introduced  the  utmost  confusion 
wherever  they  endeavoured  to  diffuse  their 
pestilential  errors,  and  who  pretended  that 
they  had  received  a  divine  insjiiration,  au- 
thorizing them  to  erect  a  new  kingdom  of 
Christ,  in  which  sin  and  corruption  were  to 
have  no  place.  The  leaders  of  this  turbulent 
and  riotous  sect  were  Munzer,  Storck,  Stubner, 
and  others,  either  Swiss  or  Germans,  who 
kindled  the  flame  of  discoad  and  rebellion  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  Germa- 
ny, and  excited  among  the  ignorant  multitude 
tumults  and  commotions,  which,  though  less 
violent  in  some  places  than  in  others,  were,  ne- 
vertheless, formidable  wherever  they  appeared.* 
The  history  of  this  seditious  band  is  full  of 
obscurity  and  confusion.  A  regular,  full,  and 
accurate  account  of  it,  neither  has  bee:i,  nor 
could  well  be,  committed  to  writing;  siace,  on 
one  hand,  the  opinions  and  actions  of  these  fa- 
natics were  a  motley  chaos  of  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  and,  on  the  other,  the  age, 
in  which  they  lived,  produced  few  writers  who 
had  either  the  leisure  or  the  capacity  to  observe 
with  diligence,  or  to  relate  with  accuracy, 
commotions  and  tumults  of  this  extraordinary 

*  John  Baptist  Ottius,  in  liis  Annales  Anabaptist, 
has  collected  a  considoruble  number  of  facts  relating 
to  these  fanatical  commotions,  which  are  likewise 
mentioned  by  all  the  writers  of  the  history  of  the 
Beformation. 


kind.  It  is  however  certain,  that,  from  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  part  of  this  en- 
thusiastical  multitude,  those  seditious  armies 
were  formed,  which  kindled  in  Germany  the 
war  of  the  peasants,  and  afterwards  seized  the 
city  of  Munster,  involving  the  whole  province 
of  Westphalia  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  better  part  of 
this  motley  tribe,  terrified  by  the  unhappy  and 
deserved  fate  of  their  unworthy  associates, 
whom  they  saw  massacred  with  the  most  un- 
relenting severity,  saved  themselves  from  the 
ruin  of  their  sect,  and,  at  length,  embraced 
the  commiuiion  of  those  who  are  called  Men- 
nonites.*  The  zeal,  vigilance,  and  resolution 
of  Luther,  happily  prevented  the  divisions, 
which  the  odious  disciples  of  Munzer  attempted 
to  excite  in  the  church  he  had  founded,  and 
preserved  the  guilty  and  credulous  multitude 
from  their  seductions;  and  it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed, that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vigour  and 
fortitude  of  this  active  and  undaimted  reformer, 
the  Lutheran  church  would,  in  its  infancy, 
have  fallen  a  miserable  prey  to  the  enthusiastic 
fury  of  these  detestable  fanatics. f 

XXII.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  of  the  kind 
now  described,  while  they  met  with  the  warm- 
est opposition  from  Luther,  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  colleague  Carlostadt,  such  a  credu- 
lous attention  to  their  seductions,  as  naturally 
flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  his  patronage 
and  favour.  This  divine,  who  was  a  native  of 
Franconia,  was  not  destitute  of  learning  or  of 
merit;  but  imprudence  and  precipitation  were 
the  distinguished  lines  of  his  warm  and  violent 
character.  Of  these  he  gave  the  most  evident 
marks,  in  1523,  when,  during  the  absence  of 
Luther,  he  excited  no  small  tumult  at  Witten- 
berg, by  ordering  the  images  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  churches,  and  by  other  enterprises  of  a 
rash  and  dangerous  nature.!    This  tumult  was 

{JQ-  *  The  tumults  of  the  anabaptists  in  Germany 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  a  cursory  manner, 
sect.  i.  chap.  ii.  sect.  x.\ii.  For  an  ample  account  of 
the  origin,  doctrine,  and  progress  of  the  Mennonites, 
see  th(!  third  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  third 
section,  cent.  xvi. 

Q(^  t  The  danger  that  threatened  the  Lutheran 
churcli  in  these  tumults  of  the  German  anabaptists, 
was  so  much  the  greater  on  account  of  the  inclination 
which  Munzer  and  Storck  discovered  at  first  for  the 
sentimentsof  Luther,  and  the  favourable  disposition 
which  Carlostadt  seemed  for  some  time  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  these  fanatics. 

Oq^  t  The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine,  from  Dr. 
Mosheims  account  of  this  matter,  that  Carlostadt 
introduced  these  changes  merely  by  his  own  au- 
thority; bill  this  was  far  from  being  the  case;  the 
suppression  of  private  masses,  the  removal  of  images 
out  of  the  churches,  the  abolition  of  the  law  which 
imposed  celibacy  upon  the  clergy,  which  are  the 
changes  hinted  at  by  our  historian  as  rash  and  peri- 
lous, were  effected  by  Carlostadt,  in  conjunction 
with  Bugenhagius,  Melancthon,  Jonas  Amsdorff", 
and  others,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony;  so  that,  there  is  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  Lu- 
ther's displeasure  at  these  changes,  was  their  being 
introduced  in  his  absence;  unless  we  suppose  that  he 
h.id  not  so  far  shaken  offthe  fetters  of  superstition,  as 
to  bestenaibleof  the  absurdity  and  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  the  use  of  images,  &c.  As  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  that  imposed  celibacy  on  the  clergy, 
it  IS  well  known  that  it  was  the  object  of  his  warm- 
est approbation.  This  appears  from  the  following 
expressions  in  his  letter  to  Amsdorff:  "Carlostadii 
nuptise  mire  placenl:  novi  puellam:  cnmfortet  eutn 
Dominus  in  bonum  exempluni  inhiliends  ct  minu* 
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appeased  by  the  sudden  return  of  Luther, 
whose  presence  and  exhortations  calmed  the 
troubled  spirits  of  the  people;  and  here  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  rupture  between 
him  and  Carlostadt;  for  the  latter  immediately 
retired  from  Wittenberg  to  Orlamund,  where 
he  not  only  opposed  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
concerning  the  eucharist,*  but  also  betrayed, 
in  several  instances,  a  fanatical  turn  of  mind.f 
He  was  therefore  commanded  to  leave  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  which  he  did 
accordingly,  and  repaired  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  propagated  iiis  doctrines,  and  taught 
with  success,  first  at  Zurich,  and  afterwards  at 
Basil,  retaining  however,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a 
favourable  disposition  toward  the  sects  of  the 
Anabaptists,  and,  in  general,  to  all  enthusias- 
tic teachers,  who  pretended  to  a  divine  inspira- 
tion.J    Thus  then  did  Luther,  in  a  short  time, 


cndae  papisticffl  libidiiiis."     He  soon  afterwards  con- 
firmed this  approbation  by  his  own  example. 

nJ"  *  This  difference  of  opinion  between  Carlos- 
tadt and  Luther  concerning  the  eucharist,  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  violent  rupture  between  those  two 
eminent  men,  and  it  tended  very  little  to  the  honour 
of  the  latter;  for,  however  the  explication,  which  the 
former  gave  of  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  may  appear  forced,  yet  the  sentiments 
he  entertained  of  that  ordinance  as  a  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  death,  and  not  as  a  celebration  of  his 
bodily  presence,  in  consequence  of  a  consubstantia- 
tion  with  the  bread  and  wine,  are  infinitely  more 
rational  than  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  which  is  loaded 
with  some  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities  of  tran- 
Bubstantiation;  and  if  it  be  supposed  that  Carlostadt 
strained  the  rule  of  interpretation  too  far,  when  he 
alleged,  that  Christ  pronounced  the  pronoun  this,  (in 
the  words  This  is7ny  body)  pointing  to  his  body,  and 
not  to  the  bread,  what  shall  we  think  of  Luther's 
explaining  the  nonsensicaldoctrine  of  consubstantia- 
tion  by  the  similitude  of  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which 
two  elements  are  united,  as  the  body  of  Christ  is 
with  the  bread  in  the  eucharist? 

(!(p-  t  This  censure  is  with  too  mych  truth  appli- 
cable to  Carlostadt.  Though  he  did  not  adopt  the 
impious  and  abominable  doctrines  of  Munzer  and  his 
band,  (as  Dr.  Moshpim  permits  the  uninstructed 
reader  to  imagine  by  mentioning  him,  as  being  a  friend 
to  these  fanatics  in  general,)  yet  he  certainly  was 
chargeable  with  some  extravagances  that  were  ob- 
servable in  the  tenets  of  that  wrong-headed  tribe. 
He  was  for  abolishing  the  civil  law,  with  the  muni- 
cipal laws  and  constitutions  of  the  German  empire, 
and  proposed  substitutnig  the  law  of  Moses  in  theii- 
place.  He  distinguished  himself  by  railing  at  the 
universities,  declaiming  against  human  learning, 
and  other  follies. 

"  Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied." 
See  Val.  Ern.  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum  inter  Lu- 
theranos  et  Reforma' .  par.  i.  cap.  i. — Dan.  Gerdes, 
Vita  Carolostadii,  in  Miscell.  Groningens.  novis. 

(((^  t  This  affirmation  of  Dr.  Mosheim  wants 
much  to  be  modified.  In  the  original  it  stands  thus: 
"  Dum  vixit  vero  anabaptistarum  hominumque  di- 
vina  visa  jactantium  partibus  amicum  sese  osten- 
dit," — i.  e.  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  showed  himself  a 
friend  to  the  anabaptists,  and  other  enthusiasts  who 
pretended  to  divine  inspiration.  But  how  could  our 
historian  assert  this  without  restriction,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  Carlostadt,  after  his  banishment 
from  Saxony,  composed  a  treatise  against  enthusi- 
asm in  general,  and  against  the  extravagant  tenets 
and  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  anabaptists  in 
particular?  This  treatise  was  even  addressed  to 
Luther,  who  was  so  aftected  by  it,  that,  repenting 
of  his  unworthy  treatment  of  Carlostadt,  he  pleaded 
his  cause,  and  obtained  from  the  elector  a  permission 
for  him  to  return  into  Saxony.  See  Gerdes,  Vita 
Carolos-ladii.  After  this  reconciliation  with  Luther, 
he  composed  a  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  which 
breathes  the  most  amiable  spirit  of  moderation  and 
humility;  and,  having  perused  the  writings  of  Zuin- 
gle,  where  he  saw  his  own  sentimei.is  on  that  sub- 
ject maintained  with  the  greatest  'ierspicuity  and 
force  of  evidence,  he  repaired  a  secoiuJ  kne  to  Zurich, 


allay  this  new  storm  which  the  precipitation 
of  Carlostadt  had  raised  in  the  church. 

XXin.  The  reforming  spirit  of  Carlostadt, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist,  was  not  extinguished, 
by  his  exile,  in  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was 
revived,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  man  nearly  of 
the  same  turn  of  inind,  a  Silesian  knight,  ajid 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Lignitz,  whose  name 
was  Caspar  Schwenckfeld.  This  nobleman, 
seconded  by  Valentine  Crautwald,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
prince  now  mentioned,  took  notice  of  many 
things,  which  he  deemed  erroneous  and  de- 
fective, in  the  opinions  and  rites  established  by 
Luther:  and,  had  not  the  latter  been  extremely 
vigilant,  as  well  as  vigorously  supported  by 
his  friends  and  adherents,  would  have  undoubt- 
edly brought  about  a  considerable  schism  in 
the  church.  Every  circumstance,  in  Sch- 
wenckfeld's  conduct  and  appearance,  was 
adapted  to  give  him  credit  and  influence.  His 
morals  were  pure,  and  his  life,  in  all  respects, 
exemplary.  His  exhortations  in  favour  of  true 
and  solid  piety  were  warm  and  persuasive,  and 
his  principal  zeal  was  employed  in  promoting 
it  among  the  people.  He  thus  acquired  the  es- 
teem and  fi'iendship  of  many  learned  and  pious 
men,  both  in  the  Lutheran  and  Helvetic 
churches,  who  favoured  his  sentiments,  and 
undertook  to  defend  him  against  all  his  adver- 
saries.* Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  ba- 
nished by  his  sovereign  both  from  the  court 
and  from  his  country,  in  1528,  only  because 
Zuingle  had  approved  his  opinions  concerning 
the  eucharist,  and  declared  that  they  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  his  own.  From  that 
time  the  persecuted  knight  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  under  various  turns  of  fortune, 
until  death,  in  1561,  put  an  end  to  his  trials.f 
He  had  founded,  in  Silesia,  a  small  congrega- 
tion, the  members  of  which  were  persecuted 
and  ejected  by  the  popish  possessors  of  that 
country;  but  they  were  restored  to  their  former 
habitations  and  privileges,  civil  and  religious, 
by  that  prince  who  began,  in  1740,  to  reign 
over  Prussia. J 

XXIV.  The  upright  intentions  of  Schwenck- 
feld, and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true 
piety,  deserve,  no  doubt,  the  highest  commen- 
dation; but  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of 


and  thence  to  Basil,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
offices  of  pastor  and  professor  of  divinity,  and  where, 
after  having  lived  in  the  exemplary  and  constant 
practice  of  every  Christian  virtue,  he  died,  amidst 
the  warmest  efiusions  of  piety  and  resignation,  on 
the  25th  of  December,  1541.  All  this  is  testified 
solemn'iy  in  a  letter  of  the  learned  and  pious  Gry- 
nffius  of  Basil,  to  Pitiscus,  chaplain  to  the  Elector 
Palatine,  and  shows  how  little  credit  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  assertions  of  the  ignorant  Morreri,  or  to 
the  insinuations  of  the  insidious  Bossuet. 

*  See  Jo,  Conr.  Fueslini  Centuria  L  Epistolar.  a 
Reformatoribus  Helveticis  scriptar.  p.  169,  175,  225. 
Museum  Helvetic,  tom.  iv.  p.  44.5. 

t  Jo.  Wigandi  Schwenckfeldianismus. — Conr. 
Scliiusselburgi  Catalog.  Haereticor.  lib.  x. — The  most 
accurate  accounts  of  this  nobleman  have  been  given 
by  Chr.  Aug.  Salig,  in  his  Histor.  August.  Confessio- 
nis,  tom.  iii.  lib.  xi.  and  by  Gottfried  Arnold,  in  his 
Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Historic,  p.  720,  both  of  which 
authors  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  Schtvsnckfeld. 

X  See  an  account  of  Schwenckfeld's  Confession 
of  Faith,  in  Kocher'a  Bibliotheca  Tbeolooiz  Synr 
holies,  p.  457 
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his  prudence  and  judgment.  The  good  man 
had  a  natural  propensity  toward  fanaticism, 
and  fondly  imagined  tiiat  he  had  received  a 
divine  commission  to  propagate  his  opinions. 
He  differed  from  Luther,  and  the  other  friends 
of  the  reformation,  in  three  points,  which  it  is 
proper  to  select  from  others  of  less  consequence. 
The  first  of  these  points  related  to  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  cucliarist.  Sehwenckfeld  in- 
verted the  words  of  Chrsit,  '  This  is  my  body,' 
and  insisted  on  their  being  thus  understood: 
"  My  body  is  this,  i.  e.  such  as  tliis  bread  which 
is  broken  and  consumed;  a  true  and  real  food, 
which  nourishes,  satisfies,  and  delights  the  soul. 
My  blood  is  this,  tiiat  is,  such  in  its  effects  as 
the  wine,  which  strengthens  and  refreshes  the 
heart."  The  poor  man  imagined  that  this 
wonderful  doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  him 
from  heaven;  which  circumstance  alone  is  a 
sufficient  demonstration  of  his  folly. 

The  second  point  in  which  he  differed  from 
Luther,  was  in  his  liypothesis  relating  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  divine  word.  He  denied,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  external  word,  which  is  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  Scriptures,  was  endowed 
with  the  power  of  healing,  illuminating,  and  re- 
newing the  mind;  and  he  ascribed  this  power 
to  the  internal  word,  which,  according  to  his 
notion,  was  Christ  himself.  His  discourses, 
however,  concerning  this  internal  word,  were, 
as  usually  happens  to  persons  of  his  turn,  so 
full  of  confusion,  obscurity,  and  contradiction, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  what  his  doc- 
trine really  was,  and  whether  it  resembled  that 
of  the  Mystics  and  Quakers,  or  was  borrowed 
from  a  different  source. 

His  doctrine  concerning  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  formed  the  third  subject  of  debate 
between  him  and  the  Lutherans.  He  would 
not  allow  Christ's  human  nature,  in  its  exalted 
state,  to  be  called  a  creature,  or  a  created  sub- 
stance, as  such  denomination  appeared  to  him 
infinitely  below  its  majestic  dignity,  united  as 
it  is,  in  that  glorious  state,  with  the  divine  es- 
sence. This  notion  of  Sehwenckfeld  bears  a 
remarkable  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  Euty- 
ches,  which,  however,  he  professed  to  reject; 
and,  in  his  turn,  he  accused  those  of  Nestori- 
anism,  who  gave  the  denomination  of  a  crea- 
ture to  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 

XXV.  An  intemperate  zeal,  by  straining 
certain  truths  too  far,  turns  them  into  falsehood, 
or,  at  least,  often  renders  them  the  occasion 
of  the  most  pernicious  abuses.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  happened  during  the  ministry  of 
Luther.  While  he  was  insisting  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  imprinting  deeply  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which 
represents  Christ's  merits  as  the  source  of 
man's  salvation,  and  wiiile  he  was  eagerly  em- 
ployed in  censuring  and  refuting  the  popish 
doctors,  who  mixed  the  law  and  the  Gospel 
togetiier,  and  represented  eternal  happiness  as 
tlie  fruit  of  legal  obedience,  a  fanatic  arose, 
who  abused  his  doctrine,  by  over-straining  it, 
and  thus  opened  a  field  for  the  most  dangerous 
errors.  Tiiis  new  teaciier  was  John  Agricola,  a 
native  of  Eisleben,  and  an  eminent  doctor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  though  chargeable  with  va- 
nity, presumption,  and  artifice.  He  first  began 
to  make  a  noise  in  1538  when  from  the  doctrine 


of  Luther  now  mentioned,  he  took  occasion  to 
declaim  against  the  law,  maintaining,  that  it 
was  neither  fit  to  be  proposed  to  the  people  as 
a  rule  of  manners,  nor  to  be  used  in  the  church 
as  a  mean  of  instruction;  and  that  the  Gos- 
pel alone  was  to  be  inculcated  and  explained, 
botli  in  the  churches  and  in  the  schools  of 
learning.  The  followers  of  Agricola  were 
called  Anlinomians,  i.  e.  enemies  of  the  law. 
But  tlie  fortitude,  vigilance,  and  credit  of  Lu- 
tlier,  suppressed  this  sect  in  its  very  infancy; 
and  Agricola,  intimidated  by  the  opposition  of 
such  a  respectable  adversary,  acknowledged 
and  renounced  his  pernicious  system.  But 
this  recantation  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sincere,  since  it  is  said,  that  when  his  fears 
were  dispelled  by  the  death  of  Luther,  he  re- 
turned to  his  errors,  and  gained  prosel3rtes  to 
his  extravagant  doctrine.* 

XXVL  The  tenets  of  tlie  Antinomians,  if 
their  adversaries  are  to  be  believed,  were  of 
the  most  noxious  nature  and  tendency;  for 
they  are  supposed  to  have  taught  the  most 
dissolute  doctrine  in  point  of  morals,  and  to 
have  maintained  that  it  was  allowable  to  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  every  passion,  and  to  trans- 
gress without  reluctance  the  divine  law,  pro- 
vided that  the  transgressor  took  hold  of  Christ, 
and  embraced  his  merits  by  a  lively  faith. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  representation  that  is  ge- 
nerally given  of  their  doctrine;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  received  with  implicit  credulity;  for 
whoever  looks  into  this  matter  with  attention 
and  impartiality,"  will  soon  be  persuaded,  that 
such  an  absurd  and  impious  doctrine  is  unjust- 
ly laid  to  the  charge  of  Agricola,  and  that  the 
principal  fault  of  this  presumptuous  man  lay 
in  some  harsh  and  inaccurate  expressions, 
which  were  susceptible  of  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious interpretations.  By  the  term  law,  he 
understood  the  ten  Commandments,  promul- 
gated under  tlie  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  he 
considered  this  law  as  enacted  for  the  Jews, 
and  not  for  Christians.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
explained  the  term  Gospel  (which  he  consider- 
ed as  substituted  for  the  law)  in  its  true  and 
extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  not  only 
the  doctrine  of  tlie  merits  of  Christ  rendered 
salutary  by  faith,  but  also  the  sublime  precepts 
of  holiness  and  virtue,  delivered  by  the  divine 
Saviour,  as  rules  of  obedience.  If,  therefore, 
we  follow  the  intention  of  Agricola,  without 
interpreting,  in  a  rigorous  manner,  the  un- 
coutli  phrases  and  improper  expressions  wliich 
he  so  frequently  and  so  injudiciously  employ- 
ed, his  doctrine  will  plainly  amount  to  this: 
"  That  the  ten  Commandments,  published  du- 
ring the  ministry  of  Moses,  were  chiefly  de- 
signed for  the  Jews,  and  on  that  account 
might  be  lawfully  neglected  and  laid  aside  by 
Christians:  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to  explain 
with  perspicuity,  and  to  enforce  with  zeal, 
what  Ciirist  and  liis  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
New  Testament,  botli  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  grace  and  salvation,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  repentance  and  virtue."    The  great- 


*  See  Caspar  Sat;ittarius,  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Eccle- 
siast.  torn.  i.  p.  838.— Bayle's  Uictionaire,  torn.  ii.  at 
the  article  Islebius.— Oonr.  Sclilusselburg,  Catalog. 
H«r.  lib.  iv.— G.  Arnold,  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Hist, 
p.  813, 
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est  part  of  the  doctors  of  this  century  are 
chargeable  with  a  want  of  precision  and  con- 
sistency in  expressing  their  ideas:  hence  their 
real  sentiments  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
opinions  have  been  imputed  to  them  which 
they  never  entertained. 

THE  SECOND  PERIOD. 

XXVII.  After  the  death  of  Luther,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1546,  Philip  Melancthon 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
tors. The  merit,  genius,  and  talents  of  this 
new  chief  were,  undoubtedly,  great  and  illus- 
trious, though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
confessed,  that  he  was  inferior  to  Luther  in 
many  respects,*  and  more  especially  in  cour- 
age, firmness,  and  personal  authority.  His  na- 
tural temper  was  soft  and  flexible;  his  love  of 
peace  almost  excessive,  and  his  apprehensions 
of  the  displeasure  and  resentment  of  men  in 
power  were  such  as  betrayed  a  pusillanimous 
spirit.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
course, and  was  absolutely  incapable  of  em- 
ploying the  force  of  threatenings,  or  the  re- 
straints of  fear,  to  suppress  the  efforts  of  reli- 
gious faction,  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the 
irregular  love  of  novelty  and  change,  and  to 
secure  to  the  church  the  obedience  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  his  senti- 
ments, on  some  points  of  moment,  differed 
considerably  from  those  of  Luther;  and  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  point  out  the  principal  sub- 
jects on  which  they  adopted  different  ways  of 
thinkmg. 

In  the  first  place,  Melancthon  was  of  opi- 
nion, that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  concord, 
many  things  might  be  connived  at  and  tole- 
rated in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  Luther 
considered  as  absolutely  insupportable.  The 
former  carried  so  far  the  spirit  of  toleration 
and  indulgence,  as  to  discover  no  reluctance 
against  retaining  the  ancient  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  submitting  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, and  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  obligation  and  autho- 
rity of  all  those  truths  which  are  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  holy  scriptures. 

A  second  occasion  of  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ment, between  these  great  men,  was  furnished 
by  the  tenets  which  Luther  maintained  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Such  were  his  ideas  concerning  faith, 
as  the  only  cause  of  salvation,  concerning  the 
necessity  of  good  works  to  our  final  happiness, 
and  man's  natural  incapacity  of  promoting  his 
own  conversion.  In  avoiding  the  corrupt  no- 
tions which  were  embraced  by  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic doctors  on  these  important  points  of 
theology,  Luther  seemed,  in  the  judgment  of 
Melancthon,  to  lean   too  much  toward  the 


(K^  *  It  would  certainly  he  very  difficult  to  point 
out  the  many  respects  in  which  Dr.  Mosheim  affirms 
that  Luther  was  superior  to  Melancthon;  for,  if  the 
single  article  of  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  be 
excepted,  I  know  no  other  respect  in  which  Melanc- 
thon is  not  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  Luther.  He 
was  certainly  his  equal  in  piety  and  virtue,  and 
much  his  superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness, 
and  taumanityi 


opposite  extreme.*  Hence  the  latter  was  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  sentiments  and  ex- 
pressions of  his  colleague  required  to  be  in 
some  degree  mitigated,  lest  they  should  give  a 
handle  to  dangerous  abuses,  and  be  perverted 
to  the  propagation  of  pernicious  errors. 

It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  though 
Melancthon  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Luther 
in  relation  to  the  eucharist,t  yet  he  did  not 
consider  the  controversy  with  the  divines  of 
Switzerland  on  that  subject,  as  a  matter  of 
sufficient  moment  to  occasion  a  breach  of 
church  communion  and  fraternal  concord  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  He  thought 
that  this  happy  concord  might  be  easily  pre- 
served by  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  and  Christ's  presence  in  that  ordinance, 
in  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  which  the  two 
churches  might  explain  according  to  their  re- 
spective systems. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon, 
which,  though  they  were  not  entirely  conceal- 
ed during  the  life  of  Luther,  he  delivered,  ne- 
vertheless, with  great  circumspection  and  mo- 
desty, yielding  always  to  the  authority  of  his 
colleague,  for  whom  he  had  a  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  of  whom  also  he  stood  in  awe.  But 
no  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  Luther  closed,  than 
he  inculcated,  with  the  greatest  plainness  and 
freedom,  what  he  had  before  only  hinted  with  ti- 
midity and  caution.  The  eminent  rank  which 
he  held  among  the  Luthrean  doctors  rendered 
this  bold  manner  of  proceeding  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  many.  His  doctrine  accordingly 
was  censured  and  opposed;  and  thus  the  church 
was  deprived  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had 
enjoyed  under  Luther,  and  exhibited  an  un- 
happy scene  of  animosity,  contention,  and  dis 
cord. 

XXVIII.  The  rise  of  these  unhappy  divisions 
must  be  dated  from  the  year  1548,  when  Charles 
V.  attempted  to  impose  upon  the  Germans  the 
famous  edict,  called  the  Interim.     Maurice, 

(((^  *  It  is  certain,  that  Luther  carried  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  Faith  to  such  an  excessive 
length,  as  seemed,  though  perhaps  contrary  to  his 
intention,  to  derogate  not  only  from  the  necessity 
of  good  works,  but  even  from  their  obligation  and 
importance.  He  would  not  allow  them  to  be  consi- 
dered either  as  the  conditions  or  means  of  salvation, 
or  even  as  a  preparation  for  receiving  it. 

HJ"  t  It  's  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim affirming  that  Melancthon  adopted  the  senti- 
ments of  his  friend  with  regard  to  the  eucharist,  when 
the  contrary  is  well  known.  It  is  true,  that  in  his 
writings,  published  before  the  year  1523  or  1530,  there 
are  passages,  which  show  that  he  had  not  yet  tho- 
rouehly  examined  the  controversy  relating  to  the 
nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist.  It  is  also 
true,  that  during  the  disputes  carried  on  between 
VVesphal  and  Calvin,  after  the  death  of  Luther,  con- 
cerning the  real  presence,  he  did  not  declare  himself 
in  an  open  manner  for  either  side,  (which  howevei 
is  a  presumptive  argument  of  his  leaning  to  that  of 
Calvin,)  but  expressed  his  sorrow  at  these  divisions, 
and  at  the  spirit  of  animosity  by  which  they  were 
inflamed.  But  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read 
his  letters  to  Calvin  upon  this  subject,  or  those  e.T- 
tracts  of  them  which  are  collected  by  Hospinian,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Histnria  Sacramentaria, 
will  be  persuaded  that  he  looked  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Consubstantiation  not  only  as  erroneous,  but  even 
idolatrous;  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  inflaming 
the  present  divisions,  and  of  not  being  seconded,  pre- 
vented him  from  declaring  his  sentiments  openly.  Sen 
Bayle'3  Life  of  Melancthon  in  bis  Dictionary. 
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the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  desirous  of  know- 
ing how  far  such  an  edict  ought  to  be  respect- 
ed in  his  dominions,  assembled  the  doctors  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  in  the  last-mentioned 
city,  and  proposed  this  nice  and  critical  subject 
to  their  serious  examination.    Upon  this  occa- 
sion Melancthon,  complying  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  that  lenity  and  moderation  which  were 
the  great  and  leading  principles  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  and  actions,  declared  it 
as  his  opinion,  that,  in  matters  of  an  indiffer- 
ent nature,  compliance  was  due  to  the  imperial 
edicts.*    But,   in  the  class  of  matters   indif- 
ferent, this  great  man  and  his  associates  placed 
many  things  which  had  appeared  of  the  highest 
importance  to  Luther,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  considered  as  indifferent  by  his  true  dis- 
ciples;!   for  he  regarded,  as   such,  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  to  eternal  salvation,  the 
number   of  the  sacraments,  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  extreme 
unction,  the   observance  of  certain  religious 
festivals,  and  several  superstitous  rites  and  ce- 
remonies.    Hence  arose  that  warm  contest]: 
which  divided  the  church  during  many  years, 
and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation.     The  defenders  of  the 
primitive  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  with  Fla- 
cius  at  their  head,  attacked  with  incredible  bit- 
terness and  fury  the  doctors  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipsic,  (particularly  Melancthon,  by  whose 
council  and  influence  every  thing  relating  to 
the  Interim  had  been  conducted,)  and  accused 
them  of  apostasy  from  the  true  religion.    Me- 
lancthon, on  the  other  hand,  seconded  by  the 
zeal  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  justified  his 
conduct  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  vigour.§ 
In  this  unfortunate  debate  the  two  following 
questions  were  principally  discussed:  first,  whe- 
ther the  points  that  seemed  indifferent  to  Me- 
lancthon were  so  in  reality? — this  his  adversa- 
ries obstinately  denied:  || — secondly,  whether  in 
things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  religion  are  not  essentially  con- 
cerned, it  be  lawful  to  yield  to  the  enemies  of 
the  truth? 


*  The  piece  in  which  Melancthon  and  his  asso- 
ciates delivered  their  sentiments  relating  to  things 
indifferent,  is  commonly  called  in  the  German  lan- 
guage Das  Leipziger  Interim,  and  was  republished  at 
Leipsic  in  1721,  by  Bieckius,  in  a  work  entitled.  Das 
Dreyfache  Interim. 

QQ-  t  If  they  only  are  the  true  disciples  of  Luther, 
who  submit  to  his  judgment,  and  ftdopt  his  senti- 
ments in  theological  matters,  many  doctors  of  that 
communion,  and  our  historian  among  the  rest,  must 
certainly  be  supposed  to  have  forfeited  that  title,  as 
will  abundantly  appear  hereafter.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Melancthon  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  justified  in 
placing  in  the  class  of  things  indiflferent  the  doctrines 
relating  to  faith  and  good  works,  which  are  the  fun- 
damental points  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression,  the  very  hinges  on 
which  the  Gospel  turns. 

Q(^  t  This  controversy  was  called  Adiaphoristic, 
and  Melancthon  and  his  followers  Miaphorists, 
from  the  Greek  word  «J<aifo^os,  which  signifies  in- 
different. 

§  Schlus.xelburg's  Catalog.  Haereticor.  lib.  xiii.— 
Arnold's  Kirchen  und  Ketzcr  Histoire,  lib.  xvi.  cap. 
xxvi.  p.  8Ui.— Salig's  Histor.  Aug.  Confess,  vol.  i.  p. 
611.— The  German  work,  entitled,  Unschuldige  Nach- 
richten.  An.  1702.— Luc.  Osiandri  Epitome  Histor. 
Eccles.  Centur.  XVI.  p.  502. 

(H^  I)  See  above,  note  (d.) 


XXIX.  This  debate  became,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  fruitful  source  of  other  con- 
troversies, which  were  equally  detrimental  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  The  first  to  which  it  gave 
rise  was  the  warm  dispute  concerning  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  works,  that  was  carried  on  with 
such  spirit  against  the  rigid  Lutherans,  by 
George  Major,  an  eminent  teacher  of  tlieology 
at  Wittenberg.  Melancthon  had  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  necessity  of  good  works,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion, might  be  asserted  and  taught,  as  conform- 
able to  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospel;  and 
both  he  and  his  colleagues  declared  this  to  be 
their  opinion,  when  they  were  assembled  at 
Leipsic,  in  1548,  to  examine  the  famous  edict 
already  mentioned.*  This  declaration  was  se- 
verely censured  by  the  rigid  disciples  of  Lu- 
ther, as  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  sentiments 
of  their  chief,  and  as  conformable  both  to  the 
tenets  and  mterests  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  it  found  an  able  defender  in  Major,  who, 
in  1552,  maintained  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  against  the  extravagant  assertions  of 
Amsdorf.  Hence  arose  a  new  controversy  be- 
tween the  rigid  and  moderate  Lutherans,  which 
was  carried  on  with  the  keenness  and  animo- 
sity that  were  peculiar  to  all  debates  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  during  this  century.  In  the  course 
of  this  warm  debate,  Amsdorf  was  so  far 
transported  and  infatuated  by  his  excessive 
zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  as  to  maintain 
that  good  works  were  an  impediment  to  salva- 
tion; from  which  imprudent  and  odious  ex- 
pression, the  flame  of  controversy  received  new 
fuel,  and  broke  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  On 
the  other  hand.  Major  complained  of  tlie  ma- 
lice or  ignorance  of  his  adversaries,  who  ex- 
plained his  doctrine  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  intended  it  should 
be  understood;  and,  at  length,  he  renounced  it 
entirely,  that  he  might  not  appear  fond  of 
wrangling,  or  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  of  the  church.  This  step  did  not, 
however,  put  an  .end  to  the  debate,  which  was 
still  carried  on,  tmtil  it  was  terminated  at  last 
by  the  Form  of  Concord.] 

XXX.  From  the  same  source  that  produced 
the  dispute  concerning  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  arose  the  synergistical  controversy.  The 
Synergists,!  whose  doctrine  was  almost  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Semi-Pelagians,  denied 
that  God  was  the  only  agent  in  the  conversion 
of  sinful  man;  and  affirmed,  that  man  co-ope- 
rated with  divine  grace  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  salutary  purpose.  Here  also 
Melancthon  renounced  the  doctrine  of  Luther; 
at  least,  the  terms  he  employs  in  expressing 
his  sentiments  concerning  this  intricate  sub- 
ject, are  such  as  Luther  would  have  rejected 
with  horror;  for,  in  the  conference  at  Leipsic, 


*  The  Interim  of  Charles  V. 

t  Schlusselburg,  lib.  vii.  Catal.  Hsreticor. — G.  Ar- 
nold's Kirchen  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  822. — Jo. 
Musaei  Pra;lect.in  Form.  Concord,  p.  181. — Arn.Gre- 
vii  Memoria  Jo.  Westphali,  p.  lOii. 

0(^  I  As  this  controversy  turned  upon  the  co-ope- 
ration of  tile  human  will  with  the  divine  grace,  the 
persons  who  maintained  this  joint  agency,  were 
called  Synergists,  from  a  Greek  word  (ruvi^yna,) 
whicb 'signifiea  co-operation. 
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the  former  of  these  great  men  did  not  scruple 
to  affirm,  that  "  God  drew  to  himself  and  con- 
verted adult  persons  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  powerful  impression  of  his  grace  was  ao 
companied  with  a  certain  correspondent  ac- 
tion of  their  will."  The  friends  and  disciples 
of  Melancthon  adopted  this  n)anner  of  speak- 
ing, and  used  the  expressions  of  their  master 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  divine  agency  in 
man's  conversion.  But  this  representation  of 
the  matter  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 
the  rigid  Lutherans.  They  looked  upon  it  as 
subversive  of  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of 
Luther,  relating  to  the  absolute  servitude  of 
the  human  will,*  and  tlie  total  inability  of 
man  to  do  any  good  action,  or  to  bear  any 
part  in  his  own  conversion;  and  hence  they 
oppose  the  Synergists  with  the  utmost  animosi- 
ty and  bitterness.  The  principal  champions 
in  tills  theological  conflict  were  Strigelius, 
who  defended  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon 
with  singular  dexterity  and  perspicuity,  and 
Flacius,  who  maintained  the  ancient  doctrine 
.»f  Luther:  of  these  doctors,  as  also  the  sub- 
ject of  their  debate,  a  farther  account  will 
soon  be  given. | 

XXXI.  During  these  dissensions,  a  new  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Jena  by  the  dukes  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  the  sons  of  the  famous  John 
Frederic,  whose  unsuccessful  wars  with  tlie 
emperor  Charles  V.  had  involved  him  in  so 
many  calamities,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
electoral  dominions.  The  noble  founders  of 
this  university,  having  designed  it  for  the 
bulwark  of  the  protestant  religion,  as  it  was 
taught  and  inculcated  by  Luther,  were  parti- 
cularly careful  in  choosing  such  professors  and 
divines  as  were  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  the  genuine  doctrine  of  that  great  reformer, 
and  their  aversion  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
moderate  Lutherans,  who  had  attempted  by 
certain  modifications  and  corrections,  to  ren- 
der it  less  harsh  and  disgusting;  and,  as  none 
of  the  Lutheran  doctors  were  so  much  distin- 
guished by  their  uncharitable  and  intemperate 
zeal  for  this  ancient  doctrine,  as  Matthias  Fla- 
cius, the  virulent  enemy  of  Melancthon  and 
all  the  Philippists,  he  was  appointed,  in  1667, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Jena.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  nomination  were,  indeed,  de- 
plorable. This  turbulent  and  impetuous  man, 
whom  nature  had  formed  with  an  uncommon 
propensity  to  foment  divisions  and  propagate 
discord,  not  only  revived  all  the  ancient  con- 
troversies that  had  distracted  the  church,  but 
also  excited  new  debates;  and  sowed,  with  such 
avidity  and  success,  the  seeds  of  contention 
between  the  divines  of  Weimar  and  those  of 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  that  a  fatal  schism 
in  the  Lutheran  church  was  apprehended  by 


((Qf-*The  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination, 
irresistible  grace,  and  human  impotence,  were  never 
carried  to  a  more  excessive  length,  or  maintained 
with  a  more  virulent  obstinacy,  by  any  divine,  than 
they  were  by  Luther.  But  in  these  times  he  has 
very  few  followers  in  this  respect,  even  among  those 
who  bear  his  name. 

t  See  Schlusselburg's  fatal.  Haereticor.  lib.  v.— G. 
Arnold,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.xviii.  p.  826.— 
Bayle's  Diet.— Salig's  Histor.  August.  Confess,  vol. 
iii.— Musaei  Praelect. 


many  of  its  vs^isest  members.*  And  indeed 
this  schism  would  have  been  inevitable,  if  the 
machinations  and  intrigues  of  Flacius  had 
produced  the  desired  effect;  for,  in  1559,  he 
persuaded  the  dukes  of  Sa.xe-Weimar  to  order 
a  refutation  of  the  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  Lutheran  church,  and  particularly  of  those 
which  were  imputed  to  the  followers  of  Me- 
lancthon, to  be  drawn  up  witli  care,  promul- 
gated by  authority,  and  placed  among  the 
other  religious  edicts  and  articles  of  faith  that 
were  in  force  in  their  dominions.  But  this  per- 
nicious design  of  dividing  the  church  proved 
abortive;  for  the  other  Lutheran  princes,  who 
acted  from  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  disapproved  this  seditious  book, 
from  a  just  apprehension  of  its  tendency  to 
increase  the  present  troubles,  and  to  augment, 
instead  of  diminishing,  the  calamities  of  the 
church. t 

XXXII.  This  theological  incendiary  kin- 
dled the  flame  of  discord  and  persecution  even 
in  the  church  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  in  the 
imiversity  of  Jena,  to  which  he  Ijelonged,  by 
venting  his  fury  against  Strigelius, +  tlie  friend 
and  disciple  of  Melancthon.  This  moderate 
divine  adopted,  in  many  things,  tire  sentiments 
of  his  master,  and  maintained,  particularly, 
in  his  public  lecttu-es,  that  the  human  will, 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace 
leading  it  to  repentance,  was  not  totally  inac- 
tive, but  bore  a  certain  part  in  the  salutary 
work  of  its  conversion.  In  consequence  of 
this  doctrine,  he  was  accused  by  Flacius  of 
Synergism  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Weimar;  and, 
by  the  duke's  order,  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  was  treated  with  severity  and  rigour. 
He  was  at  length  delivered  from  this  confine 
ment  in  1562,  and  allowed  to  resume  his  for- 
mer vocation,  after  he  had  made  a  declaration 
of  his  real  sentiments,  which,  as  he  alleged, 
had  been  greatly  misrepresented.  This  decla- 
ration, however,  did  not  either  decide  or  ter- 
minate the  controversy,  since  Strigelius  seem- 
ed rather  to  conceal  his  erroneous  sentiments§ 
under  ambiguous  expressions,  than  to  renounce 
them  entirely;  and  indeed  he  was  so  conscious 
of  this  himself,  that,  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  new  calamities  and  persecutions,  he  retired 
from  Jena  to  Leipsic,  and  thence  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  and  appeared  so  unsettled  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  to  be  glaced  among  the  followers  of 
Luther  or  Calvin. 

XXXIII.  The  issue  of  this  warm  contro- 
versy, which  Flacius  had  kindled  with  such 
an  intemperate  zeal,  proved  highly  detrimental 
to  his  own  reputation  and  influence  in  particu- 
lar, as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Lutheran 

*  See  the  remarkable  letter  of  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  concerning  Flacius  and  his  malignant 
attempts;  published  by  Am.  Grevius  in  his  Memo- 
ria  Joh.  Westphalia. 

t  Salig's  Hist.  Aug.  Confess,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

t  See  "Bayle's  Diet. 

iJ(p-§Thesentimentsof  Strigelius  were  not,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  very  erroneous  in  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Mosheim.nor  are  they  such  in  the  estimation 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  at  this 
day. 
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church  in  general;  for,  while  this  vehement 
disputant  was  assailing  his  adversary  with  an 
inconsiderate  ardour,  he  exaggerated  so  ex- 
cessively the  sentiments,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  orthodox,  as  to  maintain  an  opinion  of  the 
most  monstrous  and  detestable  kind;  an  opinion 
which  made  him  appear,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  his  warmest  friends,  an  odious  heretic,  and 
a  corruptor  of  the  true  religion.  In  1560,  a 
public  dispute  was  liolden  at  Weimar,  between 
him  and  Strigelius,  concerning  the  natural 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and 
their  influence  in  the  conversion  and  conduct 
of  the  true  Christian.  In  this  conference  the 
latter  seemed  to  attribute  to  unassisted  nature 
too  much,  and  the  former  too  little.  The  one 
looked  upon  the  fall  of  man  as  an  event  that 
extinguished,  in  the  human  mind,  every  virtu- 
ous tendency,  every  noble  faculty,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  it  but  universal  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption. The  other  maintained,  that  this  de- 
gradation of  the  powers  of  nature  was  by  no 
means  universal  or  entire;  that  the  will  still 
retained  some  propensity  to  worthy  pursuits, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  activity  that  rendered 
it  capable  of  attainments  in  virtue.  Strigelius, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  wiles  of  a 
captious  philosophy,  proposed  to  defeat  his 
adversary  by  puzzling  him,  and,  with  that  view, 
addressed  to  him  the  following  question: 
"Whether  original  sin,  or  the  corrupt  habit 
which  the  human  soul  contracted  by  the  fall, 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  substances 
or  accidents?"  Flacius  answered,  with  un- 
paralleled imprudence  and  temerity,  that  it 
belonged  to  the  former;  and  maintained,  to  his 
dying  hour,  this  most  extravagant  and  danger- 
ous proposition,  that  original  sin  is  the  very 
substance  of  human  nature.  So  invincible  was 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  persevered  in  this 
strange  doctrine,  that  he  chose  to  renounce  all 
worldly  honours  and  advantages  rather  than 
depart  from  it.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
greatest  and  soundest  part  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  as  a  doctrine  that  bore  no  small  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Manichceans.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  merit,  erudition,  and  credit  of  Fla- 
cius, procured  him  many  respectable  patrons 
as  well  as  able  defenders  among  the  most 
learned  doctors  of  the  church,  who  embraced 
his  sentiments  and  maintained  his  cause  with 
the  greatest  spirit  and  zeal;  of  whom  the  most 
eminent  were  Cyriac  Spangenberg,  Christo- 
pher Irenasus,  and  Cffilestine.* 

XXXIV.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
how  much  the  Lutheran  church  suffered  from 
this  new  dispute  in  all  those  places  where  its 
contagion  had  reached,  and  how  detrimental 
it  was  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism,  among 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  Rome; 
for  the  flame  of  discord  spread  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; it  was  communicated  even  to  those 
churches  which  were  erected  in  popish  coun- 


*  Schlnsselbiira;,  Cataloz.  Haeret  lib.  ii.— The  Life 
of  Flacius,  written  in  German  by  Ritter.— Salig. 
Histor.  Aiit;.  Confessionis,  vol.  iii.  p.  593.— Arnold's 
Kircben  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxi.x.  p.  829.— Musoei 
Preelect.  in  Formul.  Concordite,  p.  29.— Jo.  Georgii 
I>euckfeldii  Hist.  Spangenbergensis.— For  a  particu- 
l«r  account  of  the  dispute,  that  was  holden  publicly 
afc  Weimar,  see  the  work  entitled  Unschuldige  Nac- 
hirhten.  p.  3S3. 
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tries,  and  particularly  in  the  Austrian  territo- 
ries, under  the  gloomy  shade  of  a  dubious 
toleration;  and  it  so  animated  the  Lutheran 
pastors,  though  surrounded  by  their  cruel  ad- 
versaries, that  they  could  neither  be  restrained 
by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  nor  by  the  senso 
of  danger.*  Many  are  of  opini&n,  that  an 
ignorance  of  philosophical  distinctions  and 
definitions  threw  Flacius  inconsiderately  into 
the  extravagant  hypothesis  wliich  he  maintain- 
ed with  such  obstinacy,  and  tliat  his  greatest 
heresy  vi^as  no  more  than  a  foolish  attachment 
to  an  unusual  term.  But  Flacius  seems  to 
have  fully  refuted  this  plea  in  his  belialf,  by 
declaring  boldly,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings, 
that  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  philosophical 
signification  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  word' 
substance,  and  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  might  be  drawn  from 
the  doctrine  he  had  embraced. ■]:  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  senseless 
and  excessive  obstinacy  of  this  turbulent  man, 
who  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  his  fortune,  and 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  than  to 
abandon  a  word,  which  was  entirely  foreign 
to  the  subject  in  debate,  and  renounce  an 
hypothesis,  that  was  composed  of  the  most 
palpable  contradictions. 

XXXV.  The  last  controversy  that  we  shall 
mention,  of  those  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  excessive  lenity  of  Melancthon,  was  set  on 
foot  by  Osiander,  in  1549,  and  produced  much 
animosity  in  the  church.  Had  its  founder  been 
yet  alive,  his  influence  and  authority  would 
have  suppressed  in  their  birth  these  wretched 
disputes;  nor  would  Osiander,  who  despised 
the  moderation  of  Melanctlion,  have  dared 
either  to  publish  or  defend  his  crude  and  chi- 
merical opinions  within  the  reach  of  Luther. 
Arrogance  and  singularity  were  the  princij)al 
lines  in  Osiander's  character;  he  loved  to  strike 
out  new  notions;  but  his  views  seemed  always 
involved  in  an  intricate  obscurity.  The  dis- 
putes that  arose  concerning  the  Interim,  in- 
duced him  to  retire  from  Nuremberg,  where 
he  had  exercised  the  pastoral  charge,  to  Kon- 
igsberg,  where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  di- 
vinity. In  this  new  station  he  began  his  aca- 
demical functions  by  propagating  notions  con- 
cerning the  divine  Image,  and  the  nature  of 
repentance,  very  dift'erent  from  the  doctrine 
that  Luther  had  taught  on  tlyese  interesting 
subjects;  and,  not  content  with  tliis  deviation 
from  the  common  coiu-se,  he  thought  proper, 
in  the  year  1550,  to  introduce  considerable 
alterations  and  corrections  into  the  doctrine 
that  had  been  generally  received  in  the  Luthe- 
ran church,  with  respect  to  the  means  of  our 
justification  before  God.  When  we  examine 
his  discussion  of  this  important  point,  we  shall 


*  See  Bern.  Raupach's  Zvviefache  Zugabe  zu  dem 
Evnngelisch.  Oesterricli.  The  same  author  sprnki 
of  the  friends  of  Flacius  in  Austria,  and  particularly 
of  Irenaeus,  in  his  Presbyterol.  Auslriac. — For  an 
account  of  Cilestinc,  see  tlie  Unschuldige  Naeh- 
ricliten. 

t  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  consult  the  letters  which  Wcstphal 
wrote  to  his  friend  Flacius,  in  order  to  persuade  him 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  word  substance,  with 
the  answer  of  the  latter.  These  letters  and  answers 
wpre  published  by  Arnold  Gteviui,  in  hit  M*m.  J. 
Westphali 
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find  it  much  more  easy  to  perceive  the  opinions 
he  rejected,  than  to  understand  the  system  he 
had  invented  or  adopted;  for,  as  was  too  usual 
in  this  age,  he  not  only  expressed  his  notions 
in  an  obscure  manner,  but  seemed  very  fre- 
quently to  speak  and  write  in  contradiction  to 
himself.  His  doctrine,  when  carefully  exam- 
ined, will  appear  to  amount  to  the  following 
propositions;  "  Christ,  considered  in  his  human 
nature  only,  could  not,  by  his  obedience  to  the 
divine  law,  obtain  justification  and  pardon  for 
sinners;  nor  can  we  be  justified  before  God  by 
embracing  and  applying  to  ourselves,  through 
faith,  the  righteousness  and  obedience  of  the 
man  Christ.  It  is  only  through  that  eternal 
and  essential  righteousness,  which  dwells  in 
Christ  considered  as  God,  and  which  resides  in 
his  divine  nature,  that  is  united  to  the  human, 
that  mankind  can  obtain  complete  justification. 
Man  becomes  a  partaker  of  this  divine  right- 
eousness by  faith,  since  it  is  in  consequence  of 
this  uniting  principle  that  Christ  dwells  m  the 
heart  of  man,  with  his  divine  righteousness; 
now,  wherever  this  divine  righteousness  dwells, 
there  God  can  behold  no  sin,  and  therefore, 
when  it  is  present  with  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
the  regenerate,  they  are,  on  its  account,  consi- 
dered by  the  Deity  as  righteous,  although  they 
may  be  sinners.  Moreover,  this  divine  and 
justifying  righteousness  of  Clirist,  excites  the 
faithful  to  tlie  pursuit  of  holiness  and  to  the 

[iractice  of  virtue."  This  doctrine  was  zea- 
ously  opposed  by  the  most  eminent  doctors  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  and,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  by  Melancthon  and  his  colleagues. 
On  the  other  hand,  Osiander  and  his  senti- 
ments were  supported  by  persons  of  considera- 
ble weight.  But,  upon  the  death  of  this  rigid 
and  fanciful  divine,  the  flame  of  controversy 
was  cooled,  and  dwindled  by  degrees  into 
nothing.* 

XXXVI.  The  doctrine  of  Osiander,  con- 
cerning the  method  of  being  justified  before 
God,  appeared  so  absiu-d  to  Stancarus,  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  at  Konigsberg,  that  he  under- 
took to  refute  it.  But  while  this  turbulent  and 
impetuous  doctor  was  exerting  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  zeal  against  the  opinion  of  liis  col- 
league, he  was  hurried  by  his  violence  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  fell  into  an  hypothesis, 
that  appeared  equall3'  groundless,  and  not  less 
dangerous  in  its  tendency  and  consequences. 
Osiander  had  maintained  that  the  man  Christ, 
in  his  character  of  moral  agent,  was  obliged  to 
obey,  Cot  himself,  the  divine  law,  and  therefore 
could  not,  by  the  imputation  of  this  obedience, 
obtain  righteousness  or  justification  for  others. 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  had  been  empowered,  not  by  his  cha- 
racter as  wan,  but  by  his  nature  as  God,  to 


*  See  Schlusselburgii  Catalogus  Hrereticor.  lib.  vi. — 
Arnoldi  Kirchen  Hist.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  804. — 
Christ.  Hartknoeh's  Preussische  Kirchen  Historie.p. 
30!l. — Salig's  Historia  August.  Confessioiiis,  torn.  ii. 
p.  922.  The  judpimeiit  that  was  formed  of  this  con- 
troversy by  the  divines  of  Wittenberg,  may  ba  seen  in 
the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  and  that  of  the  doctors 
of  Copenhagen,  in  the  Danischen  Bibliothec.  part 
vii.  p.  150,  where  may  be  found  an  ample  list  of  the 
writings  published  on  this  subject. — To  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  insolenceandarroganceof  Osiander,  those 
who  iiaderstand  the  German  language  will  do  well 
to  coMUlt  Hirschius,  Nureinburg  Interiras-Historie. 


make  expiation  for  our  sins,  and  reconcile  us 
to  the  favour  of  an  oiTended  Deity.  Stancarus, 
on  the  other  hand,  excluded  entirely  Clu-ist's 
divine  nature  from  all  concern  in  the  satisfac- 
tion he  made,  and  in  the  redemption  he  pro- 
cured for  offending  mortals,  and  maintained, 
that  the  sacred  office  of  a  mediator  between 
God  and  man  belonged  to  Jesus,  considered  in 
his  human  nature  alone.  Having  perceived, 
however,  that  this  doctrine  exposed  him  to  the 
enmity  of  many  divines,  and  even  rendered 
him  the  object  of  popular  resentment  and  in- 
dignation, he  retired  from  Konigsberg  into 
Germany,  and  at  length  into  Poland,  where, 
after  having  excited  no  small  commotions,*  he 
concluded  his  days  in  15T4.f 

XXXVII.  All  those  who  had  the  cause  of 
virtue,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion really  at  heart,  looked  with  an  impatient 
ardour  for  an  end  to  these  bitter  and  unchari- 
table contentions;  and  these  desires  of  peace  and 
concord  in  the  church  were  still  increased,  by 
their  perceiving  the  great  assiduity  with  which 
Rome  turned  these  unhappy  divisions  to  the 
advancement  of  her  interests.  But  during  the 
life  of  Melancthon,  who  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  these  warm  debates,  no  effectual 
method  could  be  found  to  bring  them  to  a  con. 
elusion.  The  death  of  this  great  man,  which 
happened  in  1560,  changed,  indeed,  the  face 
of  affairs,  and  enabled  those  who  were  disposed 
to  terminate  the  present  contests,  to  act  witli 
more  resolution,  and  a  surer  prosi)ect  of  suc- 
cess than  had  accompanied  their  former  ef- 
forts. Hence  it  was,  that  after  several  vain  at- 
tempts, Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  John 
William,  diike  of  Saxe- Weimar,  summoned  the 
most  eminent  doctors  of  both  tiie  contending 
parties  to  meet  at  Altenburg,  in  1568,  and 
there  to  propose,  in  an  amicable  manner,  and 
witli  a  charitable  spirit,  their  respective  opi- 
nions, that  thus  it  might  be  seen  how  far  a 
reconciliation  was  possible,  and  what  was  the 
most  probable  method  of  bringing  it  about. 
But  the  intemperate  zeal  and  warmth  of  the 
disputants,  with  other  inauspicious  circum- 
stances, blasted  the  fruits  that  were  expected 
from  this  conference.|  Another  method  of 
restoring  tranquillity  and  union  among  the 
members  of  the  Lutheran  church  was  therefore 
proposed;  and  this  was,  that  a  certain  number 


*  See  Hartknoeh's  Preussische  Kirchen  Hist. — 
Schliisselburg,  liv.  ix. — Bayle's  diet. — Before  the  ar- 
rival of  Stancarus  at  Konigsberg,  in  1548,  he  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  Switzerland,  where  also  he 
had  occasioned  religious  disputes;  for  he  adopted  se- 
veral doctrines  of  Luther,  particularly  that  concern- 
ing the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  which 
were  rejected  by  the  Swiss  and  Grisons.  See  the 
Museum  Helveticum,  torn.  v.  page  484,  490.  For  an 
account  of  the  disturbances  he  occasioned  in  Poland, 
in  1.55ti,  see  Bullinger,  in  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Cent.  I. 
Epistolarum  a  Reformatoribus  Hcl veticis  .^criptarum. 

OfJ-  t  The  main  argument  alleged  by  Stancarus, 
in  favour  of  his  hypothesis,  was  this, — that,  if 
Christ  was  mediator  by  his  divine  nature  only,  it 
followed  evidently,  that  even  considered  as  God  he 
was  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  thus,  according  to 
him,  the  doctrine  of  his  adversary  Osiander  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Unitarian  system.  This  difficulty,  which 
was  presented  with  great  subtlety,  engaged  many  to 
strike  into  a  middle  road,  and  to  maintain,  that  both 
the  divfne  and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

t  Casp.  Sagittarii  Introductio  ad  Histor. Ecclesias- 
ticam,  p.  ii.  p.  1542. 
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of  wise  and  moderate  divines  should  be  em- 
ployed in  composing  a  form  of  doctrine,  in 
which  all  the  controversies  that  divided  the 
church  should  be  terminated  and  decided;  and 
that  this  new  compilation,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  approved  by  the  Lutheran  princes  and  con- 
sistories, should  be  invested  with  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  added  to  the  symbolical*  or 
standard  books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  James 
Andreas,  professor  at  Tubingen,  whose  theo- 
logical abilities  had  procured  him  the  most 
eminent  and  shining  reputation,  had  been  em- 
ployed, so  early  as  in  the  year  1569,  in  this 
critical  and  difficult  undertaking,  by  the  spe- 
cial command  of  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Brunswick.  The  elector  of  Saxony  ,f  with 
several  persons  of  distinction,  embarked  with 
these  two  princes  in  the  project  they  had 
formed;  so  that  Andreas,  under  the  sliade  of 
such  a  powerful  protection  and  patronage,  ex- 
erted all  his  zeal,  travelled  through  different 
parts  of  Germany,  negotiating  alternately  with 
courts  and  synods,  and  took  all  the  measures 
which  prudence  could  suggest,  to  render  the 
form,  that  he  was  composing,  universally  ac- 
ceptable. 

XXXVIII.  The  persons  embarked  in  this 
conciliatory  design,  were  persuaded  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion, when  they  perceived  the  imprudence  and 
temerity  of  the  disciples  of  Melancthon,  and 
the  changes  they  were  attempting  to  intro- 
duce into  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  for  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,J  who  was  a  physician  and 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Wittenberg, 
together  with  the  divines  of  that  city  and  of 
Leipsic,  encouraged  by  the  approbation,  and 
relying  on  the  credit,  of  Cracovius,  chancellor 
of  Dresden,  and  of  several  ecclesiastics  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  at  the  Saxon  court,  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  abolishing  the  doctrines  of 
Luther,  concerning  the  cucharist  and  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  with  a  view  of  substituting  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin  in  its  place.  This  new  re- 
formation was  attempted  in  Saxony  in  1570; 
and  a  great  variety  of  clandestine  arts  and  stra- 
tagems were  employed,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
a  happy  and  successful  issue.  What  the  senti- 
ments of  Melancthon  concerning  the  eucharist 
were  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  days,  ap- 


{jlj-  *  The  Lutherans  call  symbolical  (from  a  Greek 
word  thai  signifies  collection  or  compilation)  the 
bonks  which  contain  their  articles  of  faith  and  rules 
of  discipline. 

t  Augustus. 

85"  t  This  Peucor,  whom  Dr.  Mosheim  mentions 
without  any  mark  of  distinction,  was  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  amiable,  and  most  learned  men  that 
adorned  the  annals  of  German  literature  during  this 
century,  us  the  well  known  history  of  his  life,  and 
the  considerable  number  of  his  medical,  mathemati- 
cal, moral,  and  theological  writings,  abundantly  tes- 
tify. Nor  was  he  more  remarkable  for  his  merit 
than  for  his  sufferings.  After  his  genius  and  virtues 
had  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  he  felt,  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  effects 
of  the  bigotry  and  barbarity  of  the  rigid  JjUtherans, 
who,  on  ac<^ount  of  his  denying  the  corporal  presimce 
of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  united,  with  success,  their 
efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  procured  his  imprisonment.  His  confinement, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  was  accompanied  with  inhu- 
man severity.  See  Melchior  Adam's  Vit.  Medicor. 
Germanor. 


pears  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  form 
a  coalition  between  the  Saxons  and  Calvinists, 
though  he  was  prevented,  by  the  irresolution 
and  timidity  of  his  natural  ciiaractor,  from  at- 
tempting openly  this  much  desired  union. 
Peucer,  and  the  other  disciples  of  Melancthon 
already  mentioned,  made  a  public  profession 
of  the  doctrine  of  Calvin;  and  though  they 
had  much  more  spirit  and  courage  than  their 
soft  and  yielding  master,  yet  they  wanted  his 
circumspection  and  prudence,  which  were  not 
less  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
designs.  Accordingly  in  1571,  they  published, 
in  the  German  language,  a  work  entitled  Slere- 
oma*  and  other  writings,  in  which  they  openly 
declared  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
tlier  concerning  the  eucharist  and  the  person 
of  Christ;]  and,  that  they  might  execute  their 
purposes  with  greater  facility,  they  introduced 
into  the  schools  a  Catechism,  compiled  by  Pe- 
zelius,  which  was  favourable  to  the  sentiments 
of  Calvin.  As  this  bold  stop  excited  great 
commotions  and  debates  in  the  church,  Augus- 
tus held  at  Dresden,  in  the  same  year,  a  solemn 
convocation  of  the  Saxon  divines,  and  of  other 
persons  concerned  in  the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  commanded  them  to 
adopt  his  opinion  in  relation  to  the  eucharist.J 

CU-  *  A  term  which  signifies/oKnrfofioTi. 

\ijt  t  The  learned  historian  seems  to  deviate  here 
from  his  usual  accuracy.  The  authors  of  the  Stereo- 
ma  did  not  declare  their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  of 
Luther,  but  from  the  e.xtravagant  inventions  of  some 
of  his  successors.  This  great  man,  in  his  controversy 
with  Zuingle,  had  indeed  thrown  out  some  unguard- 
ed e.xpresssions,  that  seemed  to  implv  a  belief  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  body  of  Christ;  "but  he  became 
sensible  afterwards  that  this  opinion  was  attended 
with  great  difficulties,  and  particularly,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  Christ's  cor- 
poral presence  in  the  eucharist.*  Yet  this  absurd 
hypothesis  was  renewed  after  the  death  of  Luther, 
by  Tinman  and  Westphal,  and  was  dressed  up  in  a 
srill  more  specious  and  plausible  form,  by  Brentius, 
Chf-innit?,,  and  Andreas,  who  maintained  the  com- 
munication of  the  proi)erties  of  Christ's  divinity  to 
his  human  nature,  aa  it  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  JiUlheran  church.  This  strange  system  gave 
occasion  to  the  Stereoma,  in  wliicli  the  doctrine  of 
Luther  was  respected,  and  the  inventions  alone  of 
his  successors  wore  renounced,  and  in  which  the 
authors  declared  plainly,  that  they  did  not  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Zuingle  or  Calvin,  but  that  they  ad- 
mitted the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist. 

(ffJ=-X  In  this  passage,  compared  with  what  follow.i. 
Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  mainlaiu,  that  the  opinion  of 
Augustus,  which  he  imposed  upon  the  assembled  di- 
vines, was  in  favour  of  the  adversaries  of  Melanc- 
thon, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  authors  of  the 
Stereoma.  But  here  he  has  committed  a  palpable 
oversight.  The  convocation  of  Dresden,  in  157],  in- 
stead of  approving  or  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans,  drew  up,  on  the  contrary,  a  form  of 
agreement  [formula  consensus )  in  which  the  omni- 
presence or  u/)i7«?/(/ of  Christ's  body  was  denied;  and 
which  was,  indeed,  an  abridgment  of  the  Stereoma; 
so  that  the  transactions  at  Dresden  were  entirely 
favourable  to  the  moderate  Lutherans,  who  embrac- 
ed openly  and  sincerely  (and  not  by  a  feigned  con- 
sent (subdole)  as  our  historian  remarks)  the  senti- 
ment of  the  elector  Augustus,  who  at  that  time  pa- 
tronised the  disciples  of  Melancthon.  This  prince, 
it  is  true,  seduced  by  the  crafty  and  artful  insinua- 
tions of  the  Ubiquitarians,  or  rigid  Lutherans,  who 
made  him  believe  that  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
church  were  in  danger,  changed  sides  soon  after,  and 
was  pushed  on  to  the  most  violent  and  persecuting 


See  Lutheri  op.  torn.  viii.  p.  37.S,  Edit.  Janieni. 
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The  assembled  doctors  complied  with  tliis  or- 
der in  appearance;  but  their  compliance  was 
feigned;*  for,  on  their  return  to  the  places  of 
their  abode,  they  resumed  their  original  design, 
pursued  it  with  assiduity  and  zeal,  and  by 
their  writings,  as  also  by  their  public  and  pri- 
vate instructions,  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
ancient  dsctrine  of  the  Saxons,  relating  to  the 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  that  holy  sacra- 
ment. The  elector,  informed  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, convened  anew  tho  Saxon  doctors, 
and  held,  in  1574,  the  famous  convocation  of 
Torgaw,t  where,  after  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
doctrines  of  those  who,  from  their  sec7-ct  attach- 
ment to  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  divines, 
were  cailed  Cj"i/p(o-Calvinists,J  he  committed 
some  of  them  to  prison,  sent  others  into  banish- 
ment, and  engaged  a  certain  number  by  the 
force  of  the  secular  arm  to  change  their  senti- 
ments- Peucer,  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  moderating  the  rigour  of  some  of 
Luther's  doctrines,  felt,  in  a  more  especial  man- 
ner, the  severe  effects  of  the  elector's  displea- 
sure; for  he  was  confined  to  a  comfortless  pri- 
son, where  he  lay  in  the  most  affecting  circum- 
stances of  distress  until  the  year  1585,  when, 
having  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  who  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Augustus,  he  re- 
tired to  Zerbst,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
peace. § 

XXXIX.  The  schemes  of  the  Crypto-Cal- 
vinists  being  thus  disconcerted,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  those  princes  who  had  entered 
into  his  views,  redoubled  their  zeal  and  dili- 
gence in  promoting  the  Form  of  Concord,  al- 
ready mentioned.  Accordingly,  various  con- 
ferences were  holden,  preparatory  to  this  im- 
portant miderlaking;  and,  in  15'76,  wliile  the 
Saxon  divines  were  convened  at  Torgaw  by 
the  order  of  Augustus,  a  treatise  was  composed 
by  James  Andreas  with  a  view  of  healing  t)ie 
divisions  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  as  a  pre- 
servative against  the  opinions  of  the  reformed 
doctors.  Ij  Wlien  this  production,  which  was 
styled  the  Book  of  Torgaw,  had  been  carefully 
examined,    reviewed,   and   corrected    by   the 


measures  of  which  tlie  convocation  of  Torgaw  was 
the  first  step,  and  the  Form  of  Concord  the  unhappy 
iisue. 

(K^*  The  compliance  was  sincere;  but  the  order 
waivcry  ditferent  from  that  mentioned  by  our  author, 
ai  appears  from  the  preceding  note. 

Q[j-l  It  ia  to  be  observed,  that  not  more  than  fif- 
teen of  the  Saxon  doctors  were  convened  at  Torgaw 
by  the  elector — a  small  number  this  to  give  law  to 
the  Lutheran  church.  For  an  account  oif  the  decla- 
ration drawn  up  by  this  assembly  on  the  points  relat- 
ing to  the  presence  of  Christ  o  *)ody  in  the  eucharist, 
the  omnipresence  of  that  body,  and  the  oral  mandu- 
cation  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  tho  divine  Saviour, 
■ee  Hospiniani  Concordia  Discors. 

ZS'X  •■  e-  Hidden,  or  disguised  Calvinists. 

(J(^  §  See  Schlusselburgii  Theologia  Calvinistica, 
lib.  ii.  iii.  iv. — Hutteri  Concordia  Concors,  cap.  i. 
viii. — Arnoldi  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  .tvi  cap.-xxxii. — 
Loscberi  Historia  Motuum  inter  Lulheranos  et  Re- 
format, par.  ii.  iii. — All  these  are  writers  favourable 
to  the  rigid  Lutherans;  see  therefore,  on  the  other 
Bide,  Casp.  Peuceri  Hist.  Carcerum  et  Liberationis 
divinte,  published  at  Zurich,  in  1005,  by  Pezelius. 

(P3-  II  The  term  Reformed  was  used  to  distinguish 
the  other  protestants  of  various  denominations  from 
the  Lutherans:  and  it  was  equally  applied  to  the 
jViends  of  episcopary  and  presbyterianism.  See  the 
following  ohaptpr 


greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctors  in  Ger- 
many, the  affair  was  again  proposed  to  the  de- 
liberation of  a  select  number  of  divines,  who 
met  at  Berg,  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg.*  Here  all  points 
relating  to  the  intended  project  were  accu- 
rately weighed,  the  opinions  of  the  assembled 
doctors  carefully  discussed,  and  the  result  of  all 
was  the  famous  Form  of  Concord.  The  per- 
sons who  assisted  Andreas  in  the  composition 
of  this  celebrated  work,  or  at  least  in  the  revi- 
sion of  it  at  Berg,  were  Martin  Chemnitz,  Ni- 
cholas Selneccer,  Andrew  Musculus,  Christo- 
plier  Cornerus,  and  David  Chytrasus.f  This 
new  confession  of  the  Lutheran  faith  was 
adopted  first  by  the  Saxons,  in  consequence  of 
the  strict  order  of  Augustus;  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Lutheran  churches,  by  some  sooner,  by  others 
later. I  The  authority  of  this  confession,  as  is 
sufficiently  known,  was  employed  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  first,  to  terminate  the  contro- 
versies which  divided  the  Lutheran  church, 
more  especially  after  the  death  of  its  founder; 
and,  secondly,  to  preserve  that  church  against 
tho  opinions  of  the  Reformed  in  relation  to  the 
eucharist. 

XL.  This  very  form,  however,  which  was 
designed  to  restore  peace  and  concord  in  the 
church,  and  had  actually  produced  this  effect 


(t(J=  *  The  hook  that  was  composed  by  Andreas 
and  his  associates  at  Torgaw,  was  sent  by  the  elec- 
tor to  almost  all  the  Lutheran  princes,  with  a  view 
of  its  being  e.xamined,  approved,  and  received  by 
them.  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  several  princes, 
and  censured  and  refuted  by  various  doctors.  These 
censures  engaged  the  compilers  to  review  and  cor- 
rect it;  and  it  was  from  this  book,  thus  changed  and 
new-modelled,  that  the  form  published  at  Berg  was 
entirely  drawn. 

(i(J~  t  The  Form  of  Concord,  composed  at  Torgaw, 
and  reviewed  at  Berg,  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the 
first  is  contained  a  system  of  doctrine,  drawn  up 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  six  doctors  here  men- 
tioned. In  the  second  is  exhibited  one  of  the  strong- 
est instances  of  that  persecuting  and  tyrannical  spi- 
rit, of  which  the  protestants  complained  in  the  church 
of  Rinne,  even  a  formal  condemnation  of  all  those 
who  differed  from  these  six  doctors,  particularly  in 
their  strange  opinions  concerning  the  majesty  and 
omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  the  real  mandu- 
catioii  of  his  flesh  .Tnd  blood  in  the  eucharist.  This 
condemnation  branded  with  the  denomination  of  he- 
retics, and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  all  Christians,  of  all  nafions,  who  refused 
to  subscribe  these  doctrines.  More  particularly  in 
Germany,  the  terrors  of  the  sword  were  solicited 
against  these  pretended  heretics,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  famous  testament  of  Brentius.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  Confession  of  Torgaw  and  Berg,  see  Hospi- 
nian's  Concordia  Discors,  where  the  reader  will  find 
large  extracts  from  this  confession,  with  an  ample 
account  of  the  censures  it  underwent,  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it,  and  the  arguments  which  were 
used  by  its  learned  adversaries. 

t  A  list  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  thjj 
form,  may  be  found  in  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Intro- 
duct,  in  Lihros  Symbolicos,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  707, 
and  Kocheri  Bibl'ioth.  Theol.  SymbolicsB,  p.  188. 
There  are  also  several  unpublished  documents  rela- 
tive to  this  famous  confession,  of  which  there  is  an 
account  in  the  German  work  entitled,  Un.sch.  Nach- 
richt. — The  principal  writers  who  have  given  the 
history  of  the  form  and  the  transactions  relating  to 
it,  are  Hospiiiian  and  Hiitter,  already  mentioned. 
Tliese  two  historians  have  written  on  opposite  sides; 
and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  their 
accounts  with  attention  and  impartiality,  will  easily 
perceive  where  the  truth  lies,  and  receive  satisfacto- 
ry information  with  respect  to  the  true  state  of  these 
controversies,  and  the  motives  th«t  animated  th« 
contending  parlies. 
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in  several  places,  became  a  source  of  new  tu- 
mults, and  furnished  matter  for  the  most  vio- 
lent dissensions  and  contests.  It  immediately 
met  with  a  warm  opposition  from  the  Reform- 
ed, and  also  from  all  those  who  were  either  se- 
cretly attached  to  their  doctrine,  or  who,  at 
least,  were  desirous  of  living  in  concord  and 
communion  with  them,  from  a  laudable  zeal 
for  the  common  interest  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Nor  was  their  opposition  at  all  unac- 
countable, since  they  plainly  perceived  that 
this  form  removed  all  the  flattering  hopes  they 
had  entertained,  of  seeing  the  divisions  that 
reigned  among  the  friends  of  religious  liberty 
happily  healed,  and  entirely  excluded  the  Re- 
formed from  the  communion  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Hence  they  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  this  new  confession 
of  faith,  and  exposed  their  uncharitable  pro- 
ceedings in  writings  full  of  spirit  and  vehe- 
mence. The  Swiss  doctors,  with  Hospinian 
at  their  head,  the  Belgic  divines,*  those  of  the 
palatinate,!  together  with  the  principalities  of 
Anhalt  and  Baden,  declared  war  against  the 
form;  and  accordingly  from  this  period  the 
Lutheran,  and  more  especially  the  Saxon  doc- 
tors, were  charged  with  the  disagreeable  task 
of  defending  this  new  creed  and  its  compilers, 
in  many  laborious  productions.]: 

XLI.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Zuingle  and 
Calvin  the  only  opposers  of  this  form:  it  fomid 
adversaries,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  Lutlie- 
ranism,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent 
churches  of  that  communion  rejected  it  with 
such  firmness  and  resolution,  that  no  arguments 
or  entreaties  could  engage  them  to  admit  it  as 
a  rule  of  faith,  or  even  as  a  mean  of  instruc- 
tion. It  was  rejected  by  the  church  of  Nurem- 
berg, by  those  of  Hesse,  Pomerania,  Holstein, 
Silesia,  Denmark,  Brunswick,  and  others.§ 
But  though  they  all  united  in  opposing  it,  their 
oppoattion  was  founded  on  different  reasons. 


*  See  Betri  Villerii  Epistola  Apologetica  Roforina- 
tarum  in  Belgio  Ecclesiarum  ad  et  contra  Auctonjs 
Libri  Bergensis,  dicti  "  Concordiae." — This  work  was 
published  a  second  time,  with  tlie  annotations  of 
Lud.  Gerard  a  Renesse,  by  tlie  learned  Dr.  Gcrdes  of 
Groningen,  in  his  Scrinium  Antiquarinni,  sen  Mis- 
cellan.  Groningens.  Nov.  toni.  i.  Add  to  these  the 
IJnschuldige  Nachricht. 

t  John  Oasimir,  prince  Palatine,  convoked  an  as- 
sembly of  the  reformed  divines  at  Fraricfort,  in 
1577,  in  order  to  reject  and  annul  this  forn\.  See 
Hen.  Altingii  Histor.  Eccles.  Palatin.  sect,  clxxix. 

I  See  Jo.Georg.  Walchii  Introd.  in  Libros  Syiiibo- 
licos  Lutheranor.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 

§  For  an  account  of  the  ill  success  of  this  form  in 
the  dutchy  of  Holstein,  see  the  Danische  Bibliothec. 
vol.  iv.  p.  212,  vol.  V.  p.  355,  vol.  viii.  p.  333—461,  vol. 
ix.  p.  1.— Muhlii  Dissert.  Histor.  Theol.  Diss.  i.  de 
Reformat.  Holsat.  p.  108.— Am.  Grevii  Memoria 
Pauli  ab  Eitzen.  The  transactions  in  Denmark,  in 
relation  to  this  form,  and  the  particular  reasons  for 
which  it  was  rejected  there,  may  be  seen  in  the  Da- 
nish Library  above  quoted,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 — 282,  and 
also  in  Pontoppidan's  Annal.  Eccles  DaniCiC  Diplo- 
matici,  torn.  iii.  p.  45t).  The  last  author  evidently 
proves  (p.  470,)  a  fact  which  Herman  ab  Elswich, 
and  other  authors,  have  endeavoured  to  represent  as 
dubious,— that  Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark,  as  soon 
a*  he  received  a  copy  of  the  form,  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  and  saw  it  consumed  before  his  eyes.  The  op- 
position that  was  made  to  it  by  the  Hessians,  may 
be  seen  in  Tielemiinni  Vitre  Theologor.  Marpugens. 
p.  99.— Danischen  Bibliothec.  vol.  vii.  p.  273— 3t)4.  t. 
n.  p.  1—87.— The  ill  fate  of  this  famous  Confession, 
in  the  principalities  of  Lignitz  and  Brieg,  is  amply 
related  in  the  Unsch.  Nachricht. 


nor  did  tiiey  all  act  in  this  affair  from  the  samo 
motives  or  the  same  principles.  A  warm  and 
affectionate  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Me- 
lancthon  was,  with  some,  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  predominant,  motive,  that  induced  them  to 
declare  against  the  form  in  question;  they 
could  not  behold,  without  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence, a  production  in  which  the  sentiments 
of  this  great  and  excellent  man  were  so  rudely 
treated.  In  this  class  we  may  rank  the  Lu- 
therans of  Holstein.  Others  were  not  only 
animated  in  their  opposition  by  a  regard  for 
Melancthon,  but  also  by  a  persuasion  that  the 
opinions,  condemned  in  the  new  creed,  were 
more  conformable  to  truth,  than  to  those  which 
were  substituted  in  their  place.  A  secret  at- 
tachment to  the  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic 
doctors  prevented  some  from  approving  the 
form  under  consideration;  the  hopes  of  unit- 
ing the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  en- 
gaged many  to  declare  against  it;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  refused  tlieir  assent  to  it  from 
an  apprehension,  whether  real  or  pretended, 
that  the  addition  of  a  new  creed  to  the  ancient 
confessions  of  faith  would  be  really  a  source 
of  disturbance  and  discord  in  the  Lutheran 
church.  It  woud  be  endless  to  enumerae  the 
different  reasons  alleged  by  the  different  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  who  declared  their 
dissent  from  the  Form  of  Concord. 

XLII.  This  form  was  patronized  in  a  more 
especial  manner  by  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  it  owed  its  ex- 
istence, who  had  employed  both  his  authority 
and  munificence  in  order  to  encourage  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  compose  it,  and  had 
commanded  all  the  ecclesiastics,  within  his 
dominions,  to  receive  and  subscribe  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith.  But  scarcely  was  it  published,  when 
the  zealous  prince,  changing  his  mind,  suffered 
the  form  to  be  publicly  opposed  by  Heshusius, 
and  other  divines  of  his  university  of  Helm- 
stadt,  and  to  be  excluded  from  the  nixmber  of 
the  creeds  and  confessions  received  bj'  his  sub- 
jects. The  reasons  alleged  by  the  Lutherans 
of  Brunswick,  in  behalf  of  this  step,  were,  1st, 
That  tiro  Form  of  Concord,  when  printed,  dif- 
fered in  several  places  from  the  manuscript 
copy  to  which  they  had  given  their  approba- 
tion; 2dly,  That  the  doctrine  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  was  expressed  in  it 
without  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and 
precision,  and  was  also  inculcated  in  the  harsh 
and  improper  terms  that  Luther  had  employed 
in  treating  that  subject:  3dly,  That  the  ubiquity, 
or  universal  and  indefinite  presence  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  was  therein  positively  main- 
tained, although  the  Lutheran  church  had 
never  adopted  any  such  doctrine.  Besides 
these  reasons,  which  were  publicly  avowed, 
some  perhaps  of  a  secret  nature,  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  change,  which  was  visible  in 
the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick.  Various  methods  and  negotiations 
were  employed  to  remove  tlie  dislike  which 
this  prince,  and  tlie  divines  who  lived  in  his 
territories,  had  conceived  against  the  Creed  of 
Berg.  Particularly,  in  1633,  a  convocation 
of  divines  from  Saxony,  Brandenberg,  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  Palatinate,  was  holden  at  Qued- 
linburg  for  this  purpose.     But  Julius  persisted 
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steadfastly  in  his  opposition,  and  proposed  that 
the  form  should  be  examined,  and  its  authority 
discussed  in  a  general  assembly  or  synod  of 
the  Lutheran  church.* 

XLin.  This  form  was  not  only  opposed 
from  abroad,  but  had  likewise  adversaries  in 
the  very  country  which  gave  it  birth;  for  even 
in  Saxony  many,  who  had  been  obliged  to  sub- 
scribe it,  beheld  it  with  aversion,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of 
Melancthon.  During  the  life  of  Augustus, 
they  were  forced  to  suppress  their  sentiments; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  the  last  tribute  to 
nature,  and  was  succeeded  by  Christian  L,  the 
moderate  Lutherans  and  the  secret  Calvinists 
resumed  their  courage.  The  new  elector  had 
been  accustomed,  from  his  tender  years,  to  the 
moderate  sentiments  of  Melancthon,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  evinced  a  propensity  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Helvetic  church.  Under  his 
government,  therefore,  an  opportunity  was  of- 
fered to  the  persons  above  mentioned  of  de- 
claring their  sentiments  and  executing  their 
designs;  and  the  attempts  to  abolish  the  form 
now  seemed  to  be  renewed,  with  a  view  of 
opening  a  door  for  the  entrance  of  Galvanism 
into  Saxony.  The  persons  who  had  embarked 
in  this  design,  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
protection  which  they  received  from  several 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank  at  the  Saxon  court, 
and,  particularly,  from  Crellius,  the  first  mi- 
nister of  Christian.  Under  the  auspicious  in- 
fluence of  such  patrons  it  was  natural  to  expect 
success;  yet  they  conducted  their  aifairs  with 
circumspection  and  prudence.  Certain  laws 
were  previously  enacted,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  intended  revo- 
lution in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church;  and,  some 
time  after, t  the  form  of  exorcism  was  omitted 
in  the  administration  of  baptism. |  These  mea- 
sures were  followed  by  others  still  more  alarm- 
ing to  the  rigid  Lutherans;  for  not  only  a  new 
German  catechism,  favourable  to  the  purpose 
of  the  secret  Calvinists,  was  industriously  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  but  also  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  in  the  same  language,  en- 
riched with  the  observations  of  Henry  Sal- 
mouth,  which  were  artfully  accommodated 
to  this  purpose,  was,  in  1591,  published  at 
Dresden.  The  consequences  of  these  vigorous 
measures  were  violent  tumults  and  seditions 
among  the  people,  which  the  magistrates  en- 


*  See  Leon.  Hiitteri  Concordia  Concors,  cap.  xlv. 
—Phil.  Jul.  Richtineyeri  Braiinscliwei;;  Kirchen 
Hist,  part  iii.  cap.  viii.— See  also  the  authors  men- 
tioned by  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaffius,  in  his  Acta  et 
Scripta  Ecclesiie  WiitemherKonsis,  p.  62,  et  Histor. 
Literar.  Theologis,  part  ii.  p.  423.— For  an  account 
of  the  convocation  of  Cluedliiibur":,  and  the  acts  that 
passed  in  that  assembly,  see  the  Danische  Bibliothec. 
part  viii. 

t  In  the  year  1591. 

3q^  I  The  custom  of  exorcising,  or  casting  out  evil 
spirits,  was  used  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  admis- 
sion of  catechumens,  and  was  afterwards  absurdly 
applied  in  the  baptism  of  infants.  This  application 
of  it  was  retained  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Luthe- 
ran churches.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  elector. 
Christian  I.,  but  was  restored  after  his  death;  and 
the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  it  by  Crellius 
was  the  chief  reason  of  his  unhappy  end.  See  Justi 
H.  Bohmeri  Jus  ccclosiast.  Protestant,  torn,  iii.;  as 
also  a  German  work  of  Melchior  Kraft,  entitled 
Ce=chichte  ries  Exorcism!. 


deavoured  to  suppress,  by  punishing  with  se- 
verity such  of  the  clergy  as  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
court.  But  the  whole  plan  of  this  religious 
revolution  was  overturned  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  Christian,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1591.  Affairs  then  assumed  their  former  as- 
pect. The  doctors,  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  this  unsuccessfiil 
project,  were  committed  to  prison,  or  sent  into 
banishment,  after  the  death  of  the  elector;  and 
its  chief  encourager  and  patron,  Crellius,  suf- 
fered death  in  1601,  as  the  fruit  of  his  temerity.* 

XLIV.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  new  controversy  was  imprudently  set 
on  foot  at  Wittenberg,  by  a  Swiss  named  Sar 
muel  Huber,  professor  of  divinity  in  that  imi  • 
versity.  The  Calvinistical  tenets  of  absolute 
predestination  and  unconditional  decrees  were 
extremely  offensive  to  this  adventurous  theo- 
logian, and  even  excited  his  warmest  indigna- 
tion. Accordingly  he  affirmed,  and  taught 
publicly,  that  all  mankind  were  elected  from 
eternity  by  the  Supreme  being  to  everlasting 
salvation,  and  accused  his  colleagues  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  Lutheran  divines  in  general,  of 
a  propensity  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  on  ac- 
count of  their  asserting,  that  the  divine  elec- 
tion was  confined  to  those,  whose  faith,  fore- 
seen by  an  omniscient  God,  rendered  them  the 
proper  objects  of  his  redeeming  mercy.  The 
opinion  of  Huber,  as  is  now  acknowledged 
by  many  learned  men,  differed  more  in  words 
than  in  reality,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lu- 
theran church;  for  he  did  no  more  than  ex- 
plain in  a  new  method,  and  with  a  different 
turn  of  phrase,  what  that  church  had  always 
taught  concerning  the  unlimited  extent  of  the 
love  of  God,  as  embracing  the  whole  human 
race,  and  excluding  none  by  an  absolute  decree 
from  everlasting  salvation.  However,  as  a 
disagreeable  experience  and  repeated  exam- 
ples had  abundantly  shown,  that  new  methods 
of  explaining  or  proving  even  received  doc- 
trines were  as  much  adajjted  to  excite  divi- 
sions and  contests,  as  the  introduction  of  new 
errors,  Huber  was  exliorted  to  adhere  to  the 
ancient  method  of  proposing  the  doctrine  of 
election,  and,  instead  of  his  own  pecular  forms 
of  expression,  to  make  use  of  those  which 
were  received  and  authorized  by  the  church. 
To  this  compliance  he  refused  to  submit,  al- 
leging that  it  was  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  while  his  patrons  and  disciples, 
in  many  places,  gave  several  indications  of  a 
turbulent  and  seditious  zeal  for  his  cause. 
These  considerations  engaged  the  magistrates 
of  Wittenberg  to  depose  him  from  his  office, 
and  to  send  him  into  banishment.f 

XLV.  The  controversies,  of  which  a  suc- 
cinct account  has  now  been  given,  and  others 
of  inferior  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to 
mention,  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  church,  as  is  abun- 


*  See  Arnold's  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Historie,  part 
ii.  book  xvi.  cap.  x,\.\ii.;  as  also  the  authors  men- 
tioned by  Herm.  Ascan.  Engelcken,  in  his  Dissertat. 
de  Nic.  Crellio,  ejusqne  Supplicio. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  writers  that  appeared  in 
this  controversy,  see  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaflii  Introduc- 
tio  in  Histor.  Liter.  Theologis,  par.  ii.  Jib.  iii.  p.  431. 
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dantly  known  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  this  century.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  manner  of  conducting 
and  decidijig  these  debates,  the  spirit  of  the 
disputants,  and  the  proceedings  of  tiie  judges, 
if  we  form  our  estimate  of  them  by  the  senti- 
ments that  prevail  among  the  wiser  sort  of 
men  in  modern  times,  must  be  considered  as 
inconsistent  with  equity,  moderation,  and  cha- 
rity. It  betrays,  nevertheless,  a  want,  both  of 
candour  and  justice,  to  inveigh  indiscrimi- 
nately against  the  authors  of  tliese  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  represent  them  as  totally  desti- 
tute of  rational  sentiments  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  still  more  unjust  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  triumphant  party,  while 
the  suffering  side  are  all  fondly  represented  as 
men  of  unblemished  virtue,  and  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  It  ouglit  not  certainly  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  persons  long  accus- 
tomed to  a  state  of  darkness,  and  suddenly 
transported  from  it  into  the  blaze  of  day,  did 
not,  at  first,  behold  the  objects  that  were  pre- 
sented to  their  view  with  that  distinctness  and 
precision  which  are  natural  to  those  who  have 
long  enjoyed  the  light;  and  such  really  was 
the  case  of  the  first  protestant  doctors,  who 
were  delivered  from  the  gloom  of  papal  super- 
stition and  tyranny.  Besides,  there  was  some- 
thing gross  and  indelicate  in  tlie  reigning  spi- 
rit of  this  age,  which  made  the  people  not 
only  tolerate,  but  even  applaud,  many  things 
relating  both  to  the  conduct  of  life  and  the 
management  of  controversy,  wliich  the  more 
polished  manners  of  modern  times  cannot 
relish,  and  which,  indeed,  are  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation.  As  to  the  particular  mo- 
tives or  intentions  that  guided  each  individual 
in  this  troubled  scene  of  controversy,  wlietjier 
they  acted  from  the  suggestions  of  malice  and 
resentment,  or  from  an  upright  and  sincere 
attachment  to  what  they  considered  as  truth, 
or  how  far  these  two  springs  of  action  were 
jointly  concerned  in  their  conduct,  all  this 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Him  alone, 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  search  the  heart,  and 
to  discern  its  most  hidden  intentions  and  its 
most  secret  motives. 

XL VI.  The  Lutheran  church  furnished,  dur- 
ing this  century,  a  long  list  of  distinguished 
men,  who  illustrated,  in  their  writings,  the  va- 
rious branches  of  theological  science.  After 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  stand  foremost 
io  this  list,  on  account  of  their  superior  genius 
«nd  erudition,  we  may  select  the  following 
writers  as  the  most  eminent,  and  as  persons 
whose  names  are  worthy  of  being  preserved 
in  the  armals  of  literature;  viz.  Weller,  Chem- 
nitz, Brentius,  Flacius,  Regius,  Major,  Ams- 
dorf,  Sarcerius,  Matthesius,  Wigandus,  Lam- 
bertus,  Andreas,  Chytrseus,  Selneccer,  Bucer, 
Fagius,  Cruciger,  Strigelius,  Spangenberg, 
Judex,  Hesliusius,  Westphal,  iEpinus,  Osian- 
der,  and  otliers.* 


*  For  an  ample  .account  of  these  Lutheran  doctors, 
see  Molchior  Adam's  Vitje  Theologorum,  and  Du- 
Pin's  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  separes  de  la  Com- 
munion de  TEelise  Romaine  au  XVIl.  Siecle.  The 
lives  of  several  of  these  divines  have  been  also 
fomposed  by  different  authors  of  the  present  times; 
/or  example,  that  of  Weller  by  Lsmelius,  that  of 


CHAPTER  II. 

History  uf  the  Reformed*  Church. 

I.  The  reformed  church,  founded  by  Zuin- 
gle  and  Calvin,  ditfers  considerably,  in  its  na- 
ture and  constitution,  from  all  other  ecclesi- 
astical communities.  Every  other  Christian 
church  hath  some  common  centre  of  union, 
and  its  members  are  connected  by  some  com- 
mon bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case  of  the  Reformed 
church, t  whose  several  branches  are  neither 
united  by  the  same  system  of  doctrine,  nor  by 
the  same  mode  of  worship,  nor  yet  by  the 
same  form  of  government.  It  is  farther  to  be 
observed,  that  this  church  does  not  require, 
from  its  ministers,  either   uniformity  in  their 

Flacius  by  Ritter,  those  of  Hesliusius  and  Spangen- 
berg by  Leuckfeldt,  that  of  Fagius  by  Fervelin,  that 
of  Chytrteus  by  Schutz,  that  of  Bucer  by  Verporte- 
nius,  those  of  Westphal  and  ^pinus  by  Arn.  Gre- 
vius,  &c. 

*  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  denomi- 
nation of  Reformed  was  given  to  those  protestant 
churches  which  did  not  embrace  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  Luther.  The  title  was  first  assumed  by 
the  French  protestants,  and  afterwards  became  the 
common  denomination  of  all  tlie  Calvinistical 
churches  on  the  continent; — I  say,  on  the  continent; 
since  in  England  the  term  Reformed  is  generally 
used  as  standing  in  opposition  to  popery  alone. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  tliis  part  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  work 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  with  greater  propriety 
entitled,  '  The  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches,' 
than  that  of  the  '  Reformed  Church.'  This  will  ap- 
pear still  more  evident  from  the  following  note. 

(ti^  t  This,  and  the  following  observations,  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  Lutheran  church  an  air  of  unity, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reformed.  But  there 
is  a  real  fallacy  in  this  specious  representation  of 
things.  The  reformed  church,  when  considered  in 
the  true  extent  of  the  term,  comprehends  all  those 
religious  communities  which  separated  themselves 
from  the  church  of  Rome;  and,  in  this  sense,  it  in- 
cludes the  Lutheran  church,  as  well  as  the  others. 
And  even  when  this  epithet  is  used  in  opposition  to 
the  community  founded  by  Luther,  it  represents  not 
a  single  church,  as  the  episcopal,  presbyterian,  or 
independent,  but  rather  a  collection  of  churches; 
which,  though  they  may  be  invisibly  united  by  a  be- 
lief and  profession  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  maintain  separate  places  of  worship, 
and  have  each  a  visible  centre  of  external  union 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  formed  by  certain 
peculiarities  in  their  re.^pective  rules  of  public  wor- 
ship and  ecclesiastical  government.*  An  attentive 
e.\aniination  of  the  discipline,  polity,  and  worship 
of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  will  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  first  of  these  churches,  being  governed  by  bi- 
shops, and  not  admitting  the  validity  of  presbyterian 
ordination,  differs  from  the  other  three  more  than 
any  of  these  differ  from  each  other.  There  are,  how- 
ever, peculiarities  of  government  and  worship  that 
distinguish  the  church  of  Holland  from  that  of 
Scotland.  The  institution  of  deacons,  the  use  of 
forms  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  an  or- 
dinary form  of  prayer,  the  observance  of  the  festi- 
vals of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  established  in  the  Dutch  church;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  the  church  of  Scotland  greatly 
differs  from  it  in  these  respects. — But,  after  all,  to 
what  does  the  pretended  uniformity  among  the  Lu- 
therans amount?  Are  not  some  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  governed  by  bishops,  while  others  are  ruled 
by  elders?  It  shall  moreover  be  shown  in  its  proper 
piace,  that  even  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Lutheran 
churches  are  not  so  very  remarkable  for  their  uni- 
formity. 


*  See  the  general  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  church 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  paragraph  .vxi.  and  tlw 
notes  annexed. 
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private  sentiments,  or  in  their  public  doctrine, 
but  permits  them  to  explain,  in  different  ways, 
several  doctrines  of  no  small  moment,  provided 
that  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  practical  precepts  of  that 
divine  religion,  be  maintained  in  their  original 
purity.  This  great  community,  therefore, 
may  be  properly  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body  composed  of  many  churches,  that  vary 
from  each  other  in  their  form  and  constitution, 
but  w^hich  are  preserved  from  anarchy  and 
schism,  by  a  general  spirit  of  equity  and  tole- 
ration, that  runs  through  the  whole  system, 
and  renders  variety  of  opinion  consistent  with 
fraternal  union. 

n.  This  indeed  was  not  the  original  state 
and  constitution  of  the  reformed  clmrch,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  certain  combination  of 
events  and  circumstances,  that  threw  it,  by  a 
sort  of  necessity,  into  this  ambiguous  form. 
The  divines  of  Switzerland,  from  whom  it  de- 
rived its  origin,  and  Calvin,  who  was  one  of  its 
principal  founders,  employed  all  their  credit, 
and  exerted  their  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  order 
to  reduce  all  the  churches,  which  embraced 
their  sentiments,  under  one  rule  of  faith,  and 
the  same  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
And  although  they  considered  the  Lutherans 
as  their  brethren,  yet  they  showed  no  marks 
of  indulgence  to  those  who  openly  favoured 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  concerning  the  eu- 
charist,  the  person  of  Christ,  or  predestination; 
nor  would  they  permit  the  other  protestant 
churches  that  embraced  their  communion,  to 
deviate  from  their  example  in  this  respect.  A 
new  scene,  however,  which  was  exhibited  in 
Britain,  contributed  much  to  enlarge  this  nar- 
row and  contracted  system  of  church  commu- 
nion; for,  when  the  violent  contest  concerning 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the 
nature  and  number  of  those  ceremonies  which 
were  proper  to  be  admitted  into  the  public 
worship,  arose  between  the  abettors  of  episco- 
pacy and  the  puritans,*  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  extend  the  borders  of  the  reformed  church, 
and  rank,  in  the  class  of  its  true  members,  even 
those  who  departed,  in  some  respects,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrines  established 
at  Geneva.  This  spirit  of  toleration  and  in- 
dulgence became  still  more  forbearing  and 
comprehensive  after  the  famous  synod  of  Dor- 
drecht; for,  though  the  sentiments  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Arminians  were  rejected  and  con- 
demned in  that  numerous  assembly,  yet  they 
gained  ground  privately,  and  insinuated  them- 
selves into  the  minds  of  many.  The  church 
of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  pub- 
licly renounced  the  opinions  of  Calvin  relating 
to  the  divine  decrees,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts to  model  its  doctrine  and  institutions 
after  the  laws,  tenets,  and  customs,  that  were 
observed  by  the  primitive  Christians.!  On  the 


{g^  *  The  Puritans,  who  inclined  to  the  presbyte- 
rian  form  of  church  government,  of  which  Knox  was 
one  of  the  earliest  abettors  in  Britain,  derived  tliis 
denomination  from  their  pretending  to  a  purer 
method  of  worship  than  that  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  Edward  VI.  and  qneen  Elizabeth. 

0^  t  This  assertion  is  equivocal.  Many  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  Archbishop  Laud  at 
tbeir  head,  did,  indeed,  propagate  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius,  both  in  their  pulpite  and  in  their  writings. 


other  hand,  several  Lutheran  congregations  in 
Germany  entertained  a  strong  propensity  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Geneva,  though  they  were  restrained  from  de- 
claring themselves  fully  and  openly  on  this 
head,  by  their  apprehensions  of  forfeiting  the 
privileges  which  they  derived  from  their  adher- 
ence to  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  The 
Frencli  refugees  also,  who  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  a  moderate  way  of  thinking  in  re- 
ligious matters,  and  whose  national  turn  led 
them  to  a  certain  freedom  of  inquiry,  being 
dispersed  abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  protestant 
world,  rendered  themselves  so  agreeable,  by 
their  wit  and  eloquence,  that  their  example 
excited  a  kind  of  emulation  in  favour  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  All  these  circumstances,  ac- 
companied with  others,  whose  influence  was 
less  palpable,  though  equally  real,  gradually 
instilled  such  a  spirit  of  lenity  and  forbearance 
into  the  minds  of  protestants,  that  at  this  day, 
all  Christians,  if  we  except  Roman  Catholics, 
Socinians,  Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  may 
claim  a  place  among  the  members  of  the  re- 
formed church.  It  is  true,  that  great  reluctance 
was  discovered  by  many  against  this  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  church  communion;  and, 
even  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  an- 
cient and  less  charitable  manner  of  proceeding 
hath  several  patrons,  who  would  be  glad  to  see 
tlie  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Calvin  univer- 
sally adopted  and  rigorously  observed.  These 
zealots,  however,  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
is  their  influence  considerable;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed  with  truth,  that,  both  in  point  of  niun- 
ber  and  authority,  they  are  much  inferior  to 
the  friends  of  moderation,  who  reduce  within 
a  narrow  compass  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  on  the  belief  of  which  salvation 
depends,  exercise  forbearance  and  fraternal 
charity  toward  those  who  explain  certain  doc- 
trines in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
desire  to  see  the  enclosure  (if  I  may  use  that 
expression)  of  the  reformed  church  rendered 
as  large  and  comprehensive  as  is  possible.* 

in.  The  founder  of  the  reformed  church 
was  Ulric  Zuingle,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
a  man  of  uncommon  penetration  and  acute- 
ness,  accompanied  with  an  ardent  zeal  for 
truth.  This  great  man  was  for  removing  out 
of  the  churches,  and  abolishing,  in  the  cere- 
monies and  appendages  of  public  worship, 
many  things  which   Luther  was   disposed  to 


But  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land renounced  publicly,  in  that  reign,  the  opinions 
of  Calvin.  See  this  matter  farther  discussed  in  the 
note  ,  cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  p.  ii.  ch.  ii.  paragraph  xx. 
*  The  annals  of  theology  have  not  yet  been  en- 
riched with  a  full  and  accurate  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  This  task  was  indeed  undertaken 
by  Scultet,  and  even  carried  down  so  far  as  his  own 
time,  in  his  Annales  Evangelii  Renovatii;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  this  work  is  lost.  Theod.  Hassus, 
who  proposed  to  give  the  annals  of  that  church,  was 
prevented  by  death  from  fulfilling  his  purpose.  The 
famous  work  of  James  Basnage,  published  in  1725, 
under  the  title  of  Histoire  do  la  Religione  des  Eglis- 
es  Reformees,  instead  of  giving  a  regular  history  of 
the  reformed  church,  is  only  designed  to  show  that 
it.^  peculiar  and  distinguishing  doctrines  are  not  new 
inventions,  but  were  taught  and  embraced  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.  Malmbourg's  Histoire  du 
Calvinisme  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  par- 
tiality of  its  author,  and  the  wilful  errors  with 
which  it  abounds. 
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treat  with  toleration  and  indulgence,  such  as 
images,  altars,  wax-tapers,  the  form  of  exor- 
cism, and  private  confession.  He  aimed  at 
nothing  so  much  as  establishing,  in  his  coun- 
try, a  form  of  divine  worship  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  and  as  far  remote  as  could  be 
from  every  tiling  that  might  have  the  smallest 
tendency  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  superstition.* 
Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  he  differed  from  the  Saxon  reformer;  for 
his  sentiments  concerning  several  points  of 
theology,  and  more  especially  his  opinions  re- 
lating to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
varied  widely  from  those  of  Luther.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  sentiments  and  opinions 
were  adopted  in  Switzerland,  by  those  who 
had  joined  tliemselves  to  Zuingle  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  by 
them  transmitted  to  all  the  Helvetic  churches 
that  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  From 
Switzerland  these  opinions  were  propagated 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  the  minis- 
terial labours  and  the  theological  writings  of 
the  friends  and  disciples  of  Zuingle:  and  thus 
the  primitive  reformed  church,  that  was 
founded  by  this  eminent  ecclesiastic,  and 
whose  extent  at  first  was  not  very  considerable, 
gathered  strength  by  degrees,  and  daily  made 
new  acquisitions. 

IV.  The  separation,  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Swiss  churches,  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper.  Luther  maintained 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  really, 
though  in  a  manner  far  beyond  human  com- 
prehension, present  in  the  eucharist,  and  were 
exhibited  together  with  the  bread  and  wine. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Swiss  reformer  looked 
upon  the  bread  and  wine  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  absent  body 
and  blood  of  Clirist;  and,  from  the  year  1524, 
he  propagated  this  doctrine  in  a  public  manner 
by  his  writings,  having  entertained  and  taught 
it  privately  before  that  period. f  In  a  little 
time  after  this,J:  his  example  was  followed  by 
CEcolampadius,  a  divine  of  Basil,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  that  century. §     But 

(Xj~  *  The  design  of  Zuingle  was  certainly  excel- 
lent; but  in  the  execution  of  it  perhups  he  went  too 
far,  and  consulted  rather  the  dictates  of  reason  than 
the  real  exigencies  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
state.  The  existing  union  between  soul  and  body, 
which  operate  together  in  the  actions  of  moral 
agents,  even  in  those  who  appear  the  most  abstract- 
ed and  refined,  renders  it  necessary  to  consult  the 
external  senses,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers, 
in  the  institution  of  public  worship.  Besides,  be- 
tween a  worship  purely  and  philosophically  rational, 
and  a  service  grossly  and  palpably  superstitious, 
there  are  many  intermediate  steps  and  circum- 
stances, by  which  a  rational  service  may  be  rendered 
more  affecting  and  awakening,  without  becoming 
superstitious.  A  noWe  edifice,  solemn  music,  a  well- 
ordered  set  of  external  gestures,  though  they  do  not, 
in  themselves,  render  our  prayers  more  acceptable 
to  the  Deity,  than  if  they  were  offered  up  without 
any  of  these  circumstances,  produce,  nevertheless,  a 
good  effect.  They  elevate  the  mind,  they  give  it  a 
composed  and  solemn  frame,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  fervour  of  its  devotion. 

t  Zuingle  certainly  taught  this  doctrine  in  private 
before  the  year  1524,  as  appears  from  Gerdes'  His- 
toria  Renovati  Evangelii,  tom.  i. 

t  In  the  year  ISa.'i. 

5  Jo.  Conr.  Fueslini  Centuria  i.  Epistol.  Theolog. 
Reformat.— (ttT-  CEcolampadius  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  his  extraordinary  modettv.  his  cbarita- 
Vol.  II.— 14 


they  were  both  opposed  with  obstinacy  and 
spirit  by  Luther  and  his  associates,  particularly 
those  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  In  the  mean 
time,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  apprehend- 
ing the  pernicious  effects  that  these  debates 
might  have  upon  the  affairs  of  the  protest.ants, 
which  were,  as  yet,  in  the  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled state  that  marks  the  infancy  of  all 
great  revolutions,  was  desirous  of  putting  an 
end  to  these  differences,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
appointed  a  conference  at  Marpurg,  between 
Zuingle,  Luther,  and  other  doctors  of  both 
parties.*  This  meeting,  however,  only  covered 
the  flame  instead  of  extinguishing  itf  and  the 
pacific  prince,  seeing  it  impossil)le  to  bring 
about  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  and  coticord 
between  these  jarring  divines,  was  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  having  engaged  them  to 
consent  to  a  truce.  Luther  and  Zuingle  came 
to  an  engreernent  about  several  points;  but  the 
principal  matter  in  debate, — that  which  re- 
garded Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist, — 
was  left  undecided;  each  party  appealing  to 
the  Fountain  of  wisdom  to  terminate  this  con- 
torversy,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  time  and 
impartial  reflection  might  discover  and  confirm 
the  truth. t 

V.  The  reformed  Church  had  scarcely  been 
founded  in  Switzerland  by  Zuingle,  when  the 
Christian  hero  fell  in  a  battle  that  was  fought, 
in  1530,  between  the  protestants  of  Zurich, 
and  their  Roman  catholic  compatriots,  who 
drew  the  sword  in  defence  of  popery.  It  was 
not  indeed  to  perform  the  sanguinary  office  of 
a  soldier  that  Zuingle  was  present  at  this  en- 
gagement, but  with  a  view  to  encourage  and 
animate,  by  his  counsel  and  exhortations,  the 
valiant   defenders  of   the   protestant   cause.  J 


ble,  forbearing,  and  pacific  spirit,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  progress  of  vital  and  practical  religion,  liian  for 
his  profound  erudition,  which  he  seemed  rather 
studious  to  conc(fal,  than  to  display. 

8(J-  *  Zuingle  was  acciunpanied  by  CT;colampadi- 
us,  Hucer,  and  Hideon.  Luther  had  with  him  Me- 
lancthon  and  Justus  Jonas  from  Saxony,  and  also 
Osiander,  Brentius,  and  Agricola. 

t  Ruchat,  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  de  la  Suisse, 
vol.  i.  ii.— Huttinger,  Helvetische  Kirclien-Geschi- 
chte,  part  iii. — Loscher,  Historia  Motuum,  par.  L 
cap.  ii.  iii.  vi.— Fueslini  Beytrage  zur  Schwtizer  Re- 
formation, tom.  iv. 

+  The  Lutherans,  who  consider  this  unhappy  fate 
of  Zuingle  as  a  reproach  upon  that  great  man  in  par- 
ticular, and  upon  the  reformed  church  in  genera  , 
discover  a  gro.ss  ignorance  of  the  genius  and  man- 
ners of  the  Swiss  nation  in  this  century;  for,  as  all 
theinhabitantsof  that  country  are  at  present  trained 
to  arms,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field  when  the  de- 
fence of  their  country  requires  it,  so  in  the  time  of 
Zuingle  this  obligation  was  so  general,  that  neither 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  nor  the  professors  of 
theology,  was  exempted  from  this  military  service. 
Accordingly,  in  the  same  battle  in  which  Zuinplo 
fell,  Jerome  Pontanus,  one  of  the  theological  doctors 
of  Basil,  also  lost  hisiife.  See  Fueslini"  Centuria  i. 
Epistolar.  Theo).  Reformator.  5^1"  Erasmus  alio 
.spoke  in  a  very  unfriendly  manner  of  the  death  of 
Zuingle  and  his  friend  QJcolampadius.  See  Jortin's 
Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i.  It  is  not  therefore  .surpris- 
ing to  find  the  bigoted  Sir  Thomas  More  insulting 
(with  the  barbarity  that  superstition  seldom  fails  to 
produce  in  a  narrow  and  peevish  mind)  the  memory 
of  these  two  eminent  reformers,  in  a  letter  to  the 
furious  and  turbulent  Cochteus;  of  which  the  follow- 
ing words  show  the  spirit  of  the  writer:  "  Poslrema 
ea  fuit,  quani  de  Zuinglio  et  CEcolempadio,  scriptam 
misisti,  quorum  nunciata  morsmihilrfitiam  attulit. 
— Sublatos  e  medio  esse  tam  immanes  fidpi  Christianfc 
boBtes,  tam  intentos  ubique  in  omneni  pcrinicnds 
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After  his  death,  several  Lutheran  doctors  of 
the  more  moderate  sort,  and  particularly 
Martin  Bucer,  used  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  bring  about  some  kind  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  exhorted  the  jarring  theologians 
to  concord,  interpreted  the  points  in  dispute 
with  a  prudent  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  both 
sides,  admonished  them  of  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences that  must  attend  the  prolongation 
of  these  unhappy  contests,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  express  the  respective  sentiments  of 
the  contending  doctors  in  terms  of  considerable 
ambiguity  and  latitude,  that  tlms  the  desired 
union  might  be  the  more  easily  effected.  There 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  intentions  and  designs  of 
these  zealous  intercessors  were  pious  and  up- 
right;* but  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
the  means  they  employed  were  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  end  they  had  in  view.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  these  specific  counsels  of  Bucer  excited 
divisions  in  Switzerland:  for  some  persevered 
obstinately  in  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  while 
others  adopted  the  explications  and  modifica- 
tions of  his  doctrine,  offered  by  Bucer.f  But 
these  divisions  and  commotions  had  not  the 
least  effect  on  that  reconciliation  with  Luther, 
which  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  pious  and 
moderate  doctors  of  both  parties.  The  efforts 
of  Bucer  were  more  successful  out  of  Switzer- 
land, and  particularly  among  those  divines  in 
the  upper  parts  of  Germany,  who  inclined  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  Helvetic  church;  for  they 
retired  from  the  commimion  of  that  churcii, 
and  joined  themselves  to  Luther  by  a  public 
act,  which  was  sent  to  Wittenberg,  in  1536, 
by  a  solemn  deputation  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.|  The  Swiss  divines  could  not  be  brought 
to  so  great  a  length.  There  was,  however, 
still  some  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  even  be- 
tween them  and  the  Lutherans.  But  this 
fair  prospect  entirely  disappeared  in  1544, 
when  Luther  published  his  confession  of  faith 
in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, which  was  directly  opposite  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Zuingle  and  his  followers  on  that 
head.  The  doctors  of  Zuricli  pleaded  their 
cause  publicly  against  the  Saxon  reformer  in 
the  following  year;  and  thus  the  purposes  of 
the  advocates  of  peace  were  totally  defeated. § 
VL  The  death  of  Luther,  whicli  happened 
in  the  year  1546,  was  an  event  that  seemed 
adapted  to  calm  these  commotions,  and  to  re- 
vive, in  the  breast  of  the  moderate  and  pacific, 
the  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  For  this  union,  between  tiie 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  was  so  ardently 
desired  by  Melancthon  and  his  followers,  that 
this  great  man  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
effect  it,  and  seemed  resolved,  rather  to  sub- 
mit to  a  dubious  and  forced  peace,  than  to 


pietatis  occasionem,  jure  gaudere  possum."  Jortin, 
Tol.  ii. 

*  See  Alb.  Menon.  Verpoorten,  Comment,  de  Mart. 
Bucero,  et  ejus  Sententia  de  Ccena  Domini,  sect.  ix. 
p.  23,  published  in  8vo.  atCoburf;,  in  the  yi-ar  1709.— 
Loscheri  Hist.  Motuum,  par.  i.  lib.  ii.  and  par.  j.  lib.  iii. 

t  Pueslini  Centur.  i.  Epistolar.  Theolojr. 

t  Loscheri  Hist.  cap.  ii.  p.  205.— Ruchat,  Histoire 
ie  la  Reformat,  de  Suisse,  torn.  v.  p.  535. — Hottingeri 
Histor.  Eccles.  Helvet.  tom.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p.  702. 

5  Loacheri  Him.  par.  i.  lib.  li.  cap.  iv.  p.  3-11. 


see  those  flaming  discords  perpetuated,  which 
reflected  such  dishonour  on  the  protestanc 
cause.  At  the  same  time,  this  salutary  work 
seemed  to  be  facilitated  by  the  theological 
system  that  was  adopted  by  John  Calvin,  a 
native  of  Noyn  in  France,  who  as  pastor  and 
professor  of  divinity  at  Geneva,  and  whose 
genius,  learning,  eloquence,  and  talents,  ren- 
dered him  respectable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemies.  This  great  man,  whose  particular 
friendship  for  Melancthon  was  an  incidental 
circumstance  higlily  favourable  to  the  intend- 
ed reconciliation,  proposed  an  explication  of 
the  point  in  debate,  that  modified  the  crude 
hypothesis  of  Zuingle,  and  made  use  of  all  his 
credit  and  atithority  among  the  Swiss,  and 
more  particularly  at  Zurich,  where  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  veneration,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  assent  to  it.*  The  explication  he 
proposed  was  not,  indeed,  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  which  he  persisted  in  denying;  he 
supposed,  however,  that  a  certain  divine  virtue, 
or  efficacy,  was  communicated  by  Christ,  with 
the  bread  and  wine,  to  tliose  who  approached 
this  holy  sacrament  witli  a  lively  faith,  and 
with  upright  hearts;  and  to  render  tliis  notion 
still  more  satisfactory,  he  expressed  it  in  almost 
the  same  terms  which  tlie  Lutherans  employed 
in  inculcating  their  doctrine  of  Christ's  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist.  f  Indeed  the  great 
and  common  errror  of  all  those,  who,  from  a 
desire  of  peace,  assumed  the  cliaracter  of  arbi- 
trators in  this  controversy,  lay  in  this,  that 
they  aimed  rather  at  an  uniformity  of  terms 
than  of  sentiments,  and  seemed  satisfied  when 
they  had  engaged  the  contending  parties  to  use 
tiie  same  words  and  phrases,  though  their  real 
difference  in  opinion  remained  the  same,  and 
each  explained  these  ambiguous  or  figurative 
terms  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  their  respective 
systems. 

The  concord,  so  much  desired,  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  advance  much.  Melancthon,  al- 
though he  stood  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those 
wlio  longed  impatiently  for  it,  had  not  courage 
enough  to  embark  openly  in  the  execution  of 
sucli  a  perilous  project.  Besides,  after  the 
death  of  Luther,  his  enemies  attacked  him 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  gave  him  so  much 
disagreeable  occupation,  that  he  had  neither 
that  leisure,  nor  that  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  were  necessary  to  prepare  his  measures 
properly  for  such  an  arduous  undertaking. 
A  new  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  this  pacific 
project  was  also  presented,  by  tiie  intemperate 
zeal  of  Joachim  Westphal,  pastor  at  Hamburg, 
who,  in  1552,  renewed,  with  greater  vehe- 
mence than  ever,  this  deplorable  controversy, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  suspended;  and 
who,  after  Flacius,  was  the  most  obstinate  de- 
fender of  the  opinions  of  Luther.  This  violent 
theologian,  with  a  spirit  of  acrimonious  vehe- 
mence, like  that  which  too  remarkably  ap- 


*  Salig,  Hist.  Aug.  Confessionis,  tom.  ii.  lib.  vii. 

((t^  t  Calvin  went  certainly  too  far  in  this  mat- 
ter; and,  in  his  e.xplication  of  the  benefits  that  arise 
from  a  worthy  commemoration  of  Christ's  death  in 
the  eucharist,  he  dwelt  too  grossly  upon  the  allegori- 
cal expressions  of  Scripture,  which  the  papists  had 
so  egregiously  abused,  and  talked  of  really  eating 
by  faith  the  body,  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ. 
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fward  in  the  polemic  writings  of  Luther,  at- 
tacked the  act  of  uniformity,  by  which  the 
churches  of  Geneva  and  Zurich  declared  their 
agreement  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  eu- 
charist.  In  the  book  which  he  published 
with  this  view,*  he  censured,  with  the  utmost 
severity,  tlie  variety  of  sentiments  concerning 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  observable 
in  the  reformed  church,  and  maintained,  with 
his  usual  warmth  and  obstinacy,  the  opinion 
of  Luther  on  that  subject.  This  engaged 
Calvin  to  enter  the  lists  with  Westphal,  whom 
he  treated  with  as  little  lenity  and  forbearance, 
as  the  rigid  Lutherans  had  shown  toward  the 
Helvetic  churches.  The  consequences  of  this 
debate  were,  that  Calvin  and  Westphal  had,  re- 
spectively, their  zealous  defenders  and  patrons: 
thus  the  breach  was  widened,  the  spirits  were 
heated,  and  the  flame  of  controversy  was  kin- 
dled anew  with  such  violence  and  fury,  that 
to  e.xtinguish  it  entirely  seemed  to  be  a  task 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  or  power. f 
VII.  These  disputes  were  unhappily  aug- 
mented by  that  famous  controversy  concerning 
the  decrees  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  eternal 
condition  of  men,  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
Calvin,  and  became  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
intricate  researches,  and  abstruse,  subtle,  and 
inexplicable  questions.  The  most  ancient 
Helvetic  doctors  were  far  from  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  those,  who  represent  the  Deity  as 
assigning  from  all  eternity,  by  an  absolute,  ar- 
bitrary, and  unconditional  decree,  to  some  ever- 
lasting happiness,  and  to  others  endless  misery, 
without  any  previous  regard  to  the  moral 
characters  and  circumstances  of  either.  Their 
sentiments  seemed  to  differ  very  little  from 
those  of  the  Pelagians;  nor  did  they  hesitate  in 
declaring,  after  the  example  of  Zuingle,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  open  to  all  who 
lived  according  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason.]; 
Calvin  had  adopted  a  quite  different  system 
with  respect  to  the  divine  decrees.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  everlasting  condition  of  man- 
kind in  a  future  world  was  determined  from  all 
eternity,  by  the  unchangeable  order  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  this  absolute  determination  of 
his  will  and  good  pleasure,  was  the  only  source 
of  happiness  or  misery  to  every  individual. 
This  opinion  was  in  a  very  short  time  propa- 


(j^  *  This  book,  which  abounds  with  senselfiss 
and  extravagant  tenets  that  Luther  never  so  mucli 
as  thought  of,  and  breathes  the  most  virulent  spirit 
of  persecution,  is  entitled,  "  Farrago  Confusancarum 
et  inter  se  dissidentium  de  S.  Coena  Opinionuni  ex 
Sacramentariorum  Libris  congesta." 

t  Loscheri  Hiatoria  Motuum,  par.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
viii.  p.  83.— MoUeri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p. 
642. — Arn.  Grevii  Memoria  Joac.  VVestphali. 

t  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  see  Dallsi  Apo- 
logia pro  duabus  Ecclesiarum  Gallicar.  Synodis  ad- 
versus  Fred.  Spanheim,  part  iv.  p.  941). — Jo.  Alphons. 
Turretini  Epistoi.  ad  Antistitein  Cantuariensem,  in- 
serted in  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique,  torn.  xiii. — 
Simon,  Ribliotheqiie  Critique,  publi.shcd  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Sanior,  torn.  iii.  ch.  xxviii.,  and 
also  a  book,  entitled,  Observationes  Gallics  in  P'or- 
mill.  Consensus  Helveticani.  The  very  learned  Dr. 
Gerdes,  instead  of  being  persuaded  by  these  testimo- 
nies, maintains,  on  the  contrary,  (in  his  Miscellari. 
Groningens.)  that  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  were  the 
same  with  those  of  the  ancient  Swiss  doctors;  but 
this  excellent  author  may  be  refuted,  even  from  his 
own  account  of  the  tumults  which  were  occasioned 
in  Switzerland,  by  the  opinion  that  Calvin  had  pro- 
pagated in  relation  to  the  divinp  decrees. 


gated  through  all  the  reformed  churches,  by 
the  writings  of  Calvin,  and  by  the  ministry  of 
his  disciples;  and,  in  some  places,  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  national  creeds  and  confessions, 
and  thus  made  a  public  article  of  faith.  The 
unhappy  controversy,  which  took  its  rise  from 
this  doctrine,  was  opened  at  Strasburg,  in 
1560,  by  JoTome  Zanchius,  an  Italian  ecclesi- 
astic, who  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin;  and  it  was  afterwards 
carried  on  by  otiiers  with  such  zeal  and  as- 
siduity, that  it  drew,  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  attention  of  the  public,  and  tended  as 
much  to  exasperate  the  passions,  and  foment 
the  discord  of  the  contending  parties,  as  the 
dispute  about  the  eucharist  had  already  done.* 

VIII.  The  Helvetic  doctors  had  no  prospect 
left  of  cahning  the  troubled  spirits,  and  tem- 
pering, at  least,  the  vehemence  of  these  deplo- 
rable feuds,  but  the  moderation  of  the  Sa.xon 
divines,  who  were  the  disciples  of  Melancthon, 
and  who,  breathing  the  pacific  spirit  of  their 
master,  seemed,  after  his  death,  to  have  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  the  restoration  of 
concord  and  union  to  the  protestant  church. 
Their  designs,  however,  were  not  carried  on 
with  that  caution  and  circumspection,  with 
that  prudent  foresight,  or  that  wise  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  times,  which  always  dis- 
tinguished the  transactions  of  Melancthon,  and 
which  tlie  critical  nature  of  the  cause  they 
were  engaged  in,  indispensably  required.  And 
hence  tliey  had  already  taken  a  step,  which 
threatened  to  render  ineffectual  all  the  reme- 
dies they  could  apply  to  the  healing  of  the 
present  disorders;  for,  by  dispersing  artful  and 
insidious  writings,  with  a  design  to  seduce  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  and  the  studious 
youth,  into  the  sentiments  of  the  Swiss  di- 
vines, or,  at  least,  to  engage  them  to  treat 
tiicse  seutiinents  with  toleration  and  forbear- 
ance, they  drew  upon  themselves  the  indigna- 
tion of  their  adversaries,  and  ruined  the  pa- 
cific cause  in  which  they  had  embarked.  It 
was  this  conduct  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
composition  of  that  famous  Form  of  Concord, 
which  condemned  the  sentiments  of  the  re- 
formed churches  in  relation  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per; and,  as  this  form  is  received  by  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Lutherans,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  religion,  hence  arises  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  all  schemes  of  reconciliation  and 
concord. 

IX.  So  inuch  did  it  seem  necessary  to  pre- 
mise concerning  the  causes,  rise,  and  progress 
of  the  controversy,  which  forined  the  separa- 
tion that  still  subsists  between  the  Lutheran 
and  reformed  chtirches.  Thence  it  will  be 
proper  to  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  internal 
state  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  history  of  its  pro- 
gress and  revolutions.  The  history  of  the  re- 
formed church,  during  this  century,  compre- 
hends two  distinct  periods.  The  first  com- 
mences with  the  year  1519,  when  Zuingle 
withdrew  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
began  to  form  a  christian  church  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction;  and  it  ex- 


*  Loscheri  Historia  Motuum,  pari  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  ty 
— Salig  Hist.  August.  Confessionis,  lom.  i.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xiii 
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tends  to  the  time  of  Calvin's  settlement  at 
Geneva,  where  he  acquired  the  greatest  repu- 
tation and  authority.  The  second  period  takes 
in  the  rest  of  this  century. 

During  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  Hel- 
vetic church,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Re- 
formed  after  the  example  of  the  French  pro- 
testants  in  its  neighbourhood,  who  had  chosen 
this  denomination,  in  order  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  catholics,  as  very  considerable 
in  its  extent,  and  was  confined  to  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  It  was  indeed  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  some  small  states  in  Suabia 
and  Alsace;  but,  in  1526,  these  states  changed 
sides,  through  the  suggestions  and  influence  of 
Bucer,  returned  to  the  communion  of  the 
Saxon  church,  and  thus  made  their  peace  with 
Luther.  The  other  religious  communities, 
which  had  abandoned  the  church  of  Rome, 
either  openly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
or  consisted  of  persons  who  did  not  agree  in 
their  theological  opinions,  and  who  really 
seemed  to  stand  in  a  kind  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  All  things  being 
duly  considered,  it  appears  probable  enough 
that  the  church  founded  by  Zuingle,  would 
have  remained  still  confined  to  its  original 
limits,  had  not  Calvin  arisen,  to  augment  its 
extent,  authority,  and  lustre;  for  the  natural 
and  political  character  of  the  Swiss,  neither 
bent  toward  the  lust  of  conquest,  nor  the 
grasping  views  of  ambition,  discovered  itself  in 
their  religious  transactions;  and,  as  a  spirit  of 
contentment  with  what  they  had,  prevented 
their  aiming  at  an  augmentation  of  their  ter- 
ritory, so  did  a  similar  spirit  hinder  them  from 
being  extremely  solicitous  about  enlarging  the 
borders  of  their  church. 

X.  In  this  infant  state  of  the  reformed 
church,  the  only  point  that  prevented  its  union 
with  the  followers  of  Luther,  was  the  doctrine 
they  taught  with  respect  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper.  This  first  controversy,  in- 
deed, soon  produced  a  second,  relating  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ;  which,  nevertheless, 
concerned  only  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church.* 
The  Lutheran  divines  of  Suabia,  in  the  course 
of  their  debates  with  those  of  Switzerland,  drew 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  eucharist,  from 
the  following  proposition:  that  "  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  divine  nature,  and  consequently  its 
«mnipresence  were  communicated  to  the  human 
nature  of  Ciirist  by  the  hypostatic  union."  The 
Swiss  doctors,  in  order  to  destroy  the  force  of 
this  argument,  denied  this  communication  of 
the  divine  attributes  to  Christ's  human  nature; 
find  denied,  more  especially,  the  '  ubiquity  or 
omnipresence  of  the  man  Jesus;'  and  hence 
aroe«  that  most  intricate  and  abstruse  contro- 
versy concerning  ubiquity,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  properties,  which  produced  so  many 
learned  and  unintelligible  treatises,  so  many 


(jQ^  *  It  was  only  a  certain  number  of  those  Lu- 
therans, who  were  much  more  rigid  in  their  doctrine 
than  Luther  himself,  that  believed  the  ubiquity  or 
omnipresence  of  Christ's  person,  considered  as  a 
man.  By  this  we  may  see  that  the  Lutherans  have 
their  divisions  as  well  as  the  reformed,  of  which  se- 
veral instances  may  be  yet  given  in  the  course  of 
this  History. 


subtle  disputes,  and  occasioned  such  a  multi- 
tude of  accusations  and  invectives. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  at  this  time, 
the  Helvetic  church  universally  embraced  tho 
doctrine  of  Zuingle  concerning  the  eucharist. 
This  doctrine,  which  differed  considerably 
from  that  of  Calvin,  amounted  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions:  That  the  bread  and  wine 
were  no  more  than  a  representation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  signs  appointed  to  denote  the  benefits  that 
were  conferred  upon  mankind,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Christ;  that,  therefore.  Chris- 
tians derived  no  other  fruit  from  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper,  than  a  mere  com- 
memoration and  remembrance  of  the  merits  of 
Christ,  which,  according  to  an  expression  com- 
mon in  the  mouths  of  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine, was  the  '  only  thing  that  was  properly 
meant  by  the  Lord's  supper.'*  Bucer,  whose 
leading  principles  was  the  desire  of  peace  and 
concord,  endeavoured  to  correct  and  modify 
this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  it  a 
certain  degree  of  conformity  to  the  hypothesis 
of  Luther;  but  the  memory  of  Zuingle  was 
too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Swiss,  to  permit 
their  acceptance  of  these  corrections  and  mo- 
difications, or  to  suffer  them  to  depart,  in  any 
respect,  from  the  doctrine  of  that  eminent 
man,  who  had  founded  their  church,  and  had 
been  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance  from 
the  tyranny  and  superstition  of  Rome. 

XI.  In  the  year  1541,  John  Calvin,  who 
surpassed  almost  all  the  doctors  of  this  age  in 
laborious  application,  constancy  of  mind,  force 
of  eloquence,  and  extent  of  genius,  returned 
to  Geneva,  whence  the  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies had  obliged  him  to  retire.  On  his  settle- 
ment in  that  city,  the  affairs  of  the  new  church 
were  committed  to  his  direction;!  and  he  ac- 
quired also  a  high  degree  of  influence  in  the 
political  administration  of  that  republic.  This 
event  changed  entirely  the  face  of  alYairs,  and 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  reformed  church. 
The  views  and  projects  of  this  great  man  were 
grand  and  extensive;  for  he  not  only  under- 
took to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  the  rising 
church,  by  framing  the  wisest  laws  and  the 
most  salutary  institutions  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  advancement  of  true  piety, 
but  even  proposed  to  render  Geneva  the  mo- 
ther, the  seminary  of  all  the  reformed  churches, 
as  Wittenberg  was  of  all  the  Lutheran  com- 
munities.    He  formed  the  scheme  of  sending 


*  Nihil  esse  in  Coena  quam  memoriam  Christi. 
That  this  was  the  real  opinion  of  Zuingle,  appears 
evidently  from  various  testimonies,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  Helveticuni,  torn.  i.  p.  485,  490. 
toni.  iii.  p.  631.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  his  book  concerning  baptism;  (torn, 
ii.  op.  p.  65.)  "Coena  Dominica  non  aliud  quam 
Commemorationis  nomen  meretur."  Compare,  with 
all  this,  Fuetiini  Ct'nt.  1.  Epist.  Theol.  Reform. 

t  Calvin,  in  reality,  enjoyed  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  a  bishop  at  Geneva;  for,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  he  presided  in  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  and 
in  the  consistory,  or  ecclesiastical  judicatory.  But, 
when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  advised  the 
clergy  not  to  appoint  a  successor,  and  proved  to 
them  evidently  the  dangerous  consequences  of  en- 
trusting with  any  one  man,  during  life,  a  place  of 
such  high  authority.  After  him,  therefore,  the  place 
of  president  ceased  to  be  perpetual.  See  Spon'8  His- 
toire  de  Geneva,  torn,  ii 
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forth  from  this  Httle  republic  the  succours  and 
ministers  that  were  to  promote  and  propagate 
the  protestant  cause  through  the  most  distant 
nations,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  render- 
ing the  government,  discipline,  and  doctrine 
of  Geneva,  the  model  and  rule  of  strict  imi- 
tation to  all  the  reformed  churches  in  the 
world.  The  undertaking  was  certainly  great, 
and  worthy  of  the  extensive  genius  and  capa- 
city of  this  eminent  man;  and,  great  and  ar- 
duous as  it  was,  it  was  executed  in  part,  and 
even  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  length, 
by  his  indefatigable  assiduity  and  inextin- 
guishable zeal.  It  was  with  this  view,  that, 
by  the  fame  of  his  learning,  as  well  as  by  his 
epistolary  solicitations  and  encouragements  of 
various  kinds,  he  engaged  many  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  to  leave  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
and  to  settle  at  Geneva;  while  others  repaired 
thither  merely  out  of  curiosity  to  see  a  man, 
whose  talents  and  exploits  had  rendered  him 
so  famous,  and  to  hear  the  discourses  which 
he  delivered  in  public.  Another  circumstance, 
that  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  his  de- 
signs, was  the  establishment  of  an  university 
at  Geneva,  which  the  senate  of  that  city 
founded  at  his  request;  and  in  which  he  him- 
self, with  his  colleague,  Theodore  Beza,  and 
other  divines  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities, 
taught  the  sciences  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion. In  effect,  the  lustre  which  these  great 
men  reflected  upon  this  infant  seminary  of 
learning,  spread  its  fame  through  the  distant 
nations  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  all 
who  were  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  progress 
either  in  sacred  or  profane  erudition,  repaired 
to  Geneva,  and  that  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  numbers  of  their  studi- 
ous youth,  that  were  incessantly  repairing  to 
the  new  university.  By  these  means,  and  by 
the  ministry  of  these  his  disciples,  Calvin  en- 
larged considerably  the  borders  of  the  reformed 
church,  propagated  his  doctrine,  and  gained 
proselytes  and  patrons  to  his  theological  system, 
in  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  midst 
of  this  glorious  career,  he  ended  his  days,  in 
the  year  1564;  but  the  salutary  institutions  and 
wise  regulations,  of  which  he  had  been  the 
author,  were  both  respected  and  maintained 
after  his  death.  In  a  more  especial  manner, 
the  university  of  Geneva  flourished  as  much 
under  Beza,  as  it  had  done  during  the  life 
of  its  founder.* 

XII.  The  plan  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
that  had  been  formed  by  Zuingle,  was  altered 
and  corrected  by  Calvin,  more  especially  in 
three  points,  of  which  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  give  a  particular  account. 

1st,  Zuingle,  in  his  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  had  given  an  absolute  and  un- 


*  The  various  projects  and  plans  that  were  formeci, 
conducted,  and  executtnl  with  equal  prudence  and  re- 
solution by  Calvin,  in  behalf,  both  of  the  republic  and 
church  of  Geneva,  are  related  by  the  learned  person, 
who,  in  17:10,  pave  a  new  edition  (enriched  with  in- 
teresting historical  notes,  and  authentic  documents) 
of.Spon's  Histoire  de  Geneve.  The  particular  ac- 
counts of  Calvin's  transactions, given  by  thisanony- 
mous  editor,  in  his  notes,  are  drawn  i^rom  several 
curious  manuscripts  of  undoubted  credit. 


bounded  power,  in  religious  matters,  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  to  whom  he  had  placed  the 
clergy  in  a  degree  of  subjection  that  was  dis- 
pleasing to  many.  At  the  same  time  he  al- 
lowed a  certain  subordination  and  difference 
of  rank  among  the  ministers  of  the  church, 
and  even  thought  it  expedient  to  place  at 
their  head  a  perpetual  president,  or  superinten- 
dent, with  a  certain  degree  of  inspection  and 
authority  over  the  whole  body.  Calvin,  on  the 
contrary,  reduced  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
in  religious  matters,  within  narrow  bounds. 
He  declared  the  church  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent body,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
legislation  for  itself  He  maintained,  that  it 
was  to  be  governed,  like  the  primitive  church, 
only  by  presbyteries  and  synods,  that  is,  by  as- 
semblies of  elders,  composed  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity;  and  he  left  to  the  civil  magistrate 
little  more  than  the  privilege  of  protecting  and 
defending  the  church,  and  providing  for  what 
related  to  its  external  exigencies  and  concerns. 
Thus  this  eminent  reformer  introduced  into 
the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  endeavoured  to 
introduce  into  all  the  reformed  churches 
throughout  Europe,  that  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  which  is  called  Presbyterian,  from 
its  neither  admitting  the  institution  of  bishops, 
nor  any  subordination  among  the  clergy;  and 
which  is  founded  on  this  principle,  that  all 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  are,  by  the  law  of  God, 
declared  to  be  equal  in  rank  and  authority. 
In  consequence  of  this  principle,  he  established 
at  Geneva  a  consistory  composed  of  ruling 
elders,  partly  pastors,  and  partly  laymen,  and 
invested  this  ecclesiastical  body  with  a  high 
degree  of  power  and  authority.  He  also  con- 
vened synods,  composed  of  the  ruling  elders 
of  different  churches,  and,  in  these  consistories 
and  synods,  procured  laws  to  be  enacted  for 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  of  a  religious  na- 
ture; and,  among  other  things,  restored  to  its 
former  vigour  the  ancient  practice  of  excom- 
munication. All  these  things  were  done  with 
the  consent  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  senate 
of  Geneva. 

2dly,  The  system  that  Zuingle  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  eucharist,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  desired  union  with  the  Lutheran  church, 
substituted  in  its  place  another,  which  ap- 
peared more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of 
that  church,  and,  in  reality,  differed  little  from 
it.  For  while  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  sup- 
posed only  a  symbolical  or  figurative  presence 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  euchar- 
ist, and  represented  a  pious  remembrance  of 
Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  it  procured 
to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits  that  arose  from 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Calvin 
explained  this  critical  point  in  a  quite  different 
manner.  He  acknowledged  a  real  though 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  maintained,  that  true 
Christians,  who  approached  this  holy  ordi- 
nance with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a  certain 
manner,  united  to  the  man  Christ;  and  that 
from  this  union  the  spiritual  life  derived  new 
vigour  in  the  soul,  and  was  still  carried  on,  in 
a  progressive  motion,  to  greater  degrees  of 
purity  and  perfection.     This  kind  of  langus(^e 
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had  been  used  in  the  forms  of  doctrine  drawn 
up  by  Luther;  and  as  Calvin  observed,  among 
other  things,  that  the  divine  grace  was  con- 
ferred upon  sinners,  and  sealed  to  them  by  the 
celebtation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  this  induced 
many  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the  senti- 
ment implied  in  the  barbarous  term  hnpana- 
tion,*  and  did  not  essentially  alter  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lutheran  church  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.f  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  sentiments  dif- 
fered considerably  from  those  of  Zuingle;  for, 
while  the  latter  asserted,  that  all  Christians, 
whether  regenerate  or  unregenerate,  might  be 
partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious  and 
regenerate  believer  alone. 

3dly,  The  absolute  decree  of  God,  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  and  everlasting  condition 
of  the  human  race,  which  made  no  part  of  the 
theology  of  Zuingle,  was  an  essential  tenet  in 
the  creed  of  Calvin,  who  inculcated  with  zeal 
the  following  doctrine:  that  God,  in  predesti- 
nating, from  all  eternity,  one  part  of  mankind 


Ql^  *  The  term  Imponation  ^^vllich  sifinilies  here 
the  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  eucharist,  in  or 
with  the  bread  that  is  there  exhibited)  amounts  to 
what  is  called  Consubstantiation.  It  was  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  first  invented  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  Beren- 
ger,  who  had  not  a  mind  to  break  all  measures  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Luther  and  his  followers,  who,  in  reality,  made  sad 
work  of  it.  For,  in  order  to  give  it  some  faint  air 
of  possibility,  and  to  maintain  it  as  well  as  they 
could,  they  fell  into  a  wretched  scholastic  jargon 
about  the  nature  of  substances,  subsistences,  attri- 
butes, properties,  and  accidents,  that  did  infinite  mis- 
chiefto  the  true  and  sublime  science  of  gospel  theolo- 
gy, whose  beautiful  simplicity  it  was  adapted  to  de- 
stroy. The  very  same  perple-vity  and  darkness,  the 
same  quibbling,  sophistical,  and  unintelligible  logic, 
that  reigned  in  the  attempts  of  the  Roman  catholics  to 
defend  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  were  visi- 
ble in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  Lutherans  in 
behalf  of  Consubstantiation,  or  Impanation.  The  lat- 
ter had,  indeed,  one  absurdity  less  to  maintain;  but 
being  obliged  to  assert,  in  opposition  to  intuitive  evi- 
dence and  unchangeable  truth,  that  the  same  body  can 
be  in  many  places  at  the  same  time,  they  were  conse- 
quently obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  darkest  and 
most  intricate  jargon  of  the  schools,  to  hide  the  non- 
sense of  this  unaccountable  doctrine.  The  modern 
Lutherans  are  grown  somewhat  wiser  in  this  re- 
spect; at  least,  they  seem  less  zealous  than  their  an- 
cestors about  the  tenet  in  question. 

t  See  Fueslini  Centur.  I.  Epistol.  Theol.  Reform, 
torn.  i.  p.  255,  2132. — Lettres  de  Calvin  a  Mons.  de 
Falaise,  p.  84. — We  learn  from  Fueslin  that  Calvin 
wrote  to  Bucer  a  letter,  intimating  that  he  approved 
his  sentiments.  It  is  possible,  that  he  may  have  de- 
rived from  Bucer  the  opinion  he  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  eucharist.— See  Bossuet's  Histoire,des 
Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,  tom.  ii.;  and 
Courayer's  E.xamens  des  Defauts  de  Theologiens, 
tom.  ii.  These  two  writers  pretend  that  the  sen- 
timents of  Calvin,  with  respect  to  the  eucharist, 
were  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  catholics* 
Tile  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  obscurity  and 
inconsistency  with  which  this  great  man  expressed 
himself  upon  that  subject,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  acount  of  his 
doctrine. 


(p^  *  How  it  could  come  into  the  heads  of  such 
men  as  Bossuet  and  Dr.  Courayer  to  say,  that  "  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin  concerning  the  eucharist  were 
almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  catholics,"  is,  in- 
deed, strange  enough.  The  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation was  to  Calvin  an  invincible  obstacle  to 
any  sort  of  conformity  between  him  and  Rome  on 
that  subject;  foi,  however  obscure  and  figurative  his 
expressions  with  respect  to  Christ's  spiritual  pre- 
sence in  the  eucharist  may  have  been,  he  never  once 
dreamed  of  any  thing  like  a  corporal  pre-sencein  that 
holv  sacrament. 


to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  end- 
less misery,  was  led  to  make  this  distinction 
by  no  other  motive  than  his  own  good  pleasure 
and  free  will. 

XIII.  The  first  point  was  of  such  a  nature, 
that,  great  as  the  credit  and  influence  of  Cal- 
vin were,  he  could  not  procure  an  universal 
reception  for  it  in  the  reformed  churches. 
The  English  and  Germans  rejected  it,  and 
even  the  Swiss  refused  to  adopt  it.  It  was, 
however,  received  by  the  reformed  churches 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  The  Swiss 
remained  firm  in  their  opposition;  they  would 
not  suffer  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, that  had  once  been  established  under 
the  inspection  of  Zuingle,  to  be  changed  in 
any  respect,  nor  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  religious  matters,  to  receive  the  small- 
est prejudice.  The  other  two  points  were  long 
debated,  even  in  Switzerland,  with  the  great- 
est warmth.  Several  churches,  more  especially 
those  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  maintained  obsti- 
nately the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  concerning  the 
eucharist;*  and  they  could  not  be  easily  per* 
suaded  to  admit,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  it  had  been  taught 
by  Calvin. t  The  prudence,  however,  of  this 
great  man,  seconded  by  his  resolute  perseve- 
rance and  his  extraordinary  credit,  triumphed 
at  length  so  far,  as  to  bring  about  an  union  be- 
tween the  Swiss  churches  and  that  of  Geneva, 
first  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  euchar- 
ist,J  and  afterwards  also  on  the  subject  of 
predestination. §  The  followers  of  Calvin  ex- 
tended still  farther  the  triumphs  of  their  chief, 
and  improved  witli  such  success  the  footing 
he  had  gained,  that,  in  process  of  time,  almost 
all  the  reformed  churches  adopted  his  theolo- 
gical system;  a  result  to  which,  no  doubt,  his 
learned  writings  greatly  contributed. (| 

XIV.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  ditferent  countries  in  which  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  reformed  church,  as 
modelled  by  Calvin,  were  established  in  a  fixed 
and  permanent  manner.  Among  its  chief  pa- 
trons in  Germany  we  may  reckon  Frederic  III. 
elector  Palatine,  who,  in  1560,  removed  from 
tlieir  pastoral  functions  the  Lutheran  doctors, 
and  filled  tlieir  places  with  Calvinists;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obliged  his  subjects  to  embrace 
the  tenets,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the  church 
of  Geneva. IT     This   order  was   indeed   abro- 


*  See  Fueslini  Centur.  Epistolar.  p. 264. — Museum 
Ilelvet.  tom.  i.  p.  490.  torn.  v.  p.  479,  483.  tom.  ii.  p. 
79. 

t  Besides  Riichat  and  Hottinger,  see  Museum 
Helveticum,  tom.  ii. — Gerdes,  Miscellan.  Gronin- 
gens.  Nova,  tom.  ii. 

I  This  agreement  was  concluded  in  1549,  for  one 
point;  and  in  1554  for  the  other. 

§  See  the  Consensus  Genev.  et  Tigtirinor.  in  Cal- 
vini  Opusculis. 

II  The  learned  Dan.  Ern.  Jablonsky.  in  his  Letters 
to  Leibnitz,  published  by  Kappius,  maintians  (p.  24, 
41,)  that  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  has  no  longer  any 
patrons  among  the  reformed.  But  this  is  a  palpable 
mistake:  for  its  patrons  and  defenders  are,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  numerous;  and  at  this  very  time 
the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  is  received  in  England,  Swit. 
zerland,  and  other  countries,  and  seems  to  acquire 
new  degrees  of  credit  from  day  to  day. 

IT  Hen.  Altingii  Hist.  Eccl.  Palat.  in  Lud.  Chr. 
Miegii  Monum.  Palat.  tom.  i.  p.  223.  Loscheri  His- 
toria  Motuum,  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  p.  125. — Salig, 
Hisl.  Confession.  .Aug.  torn.  iii.  lib.  i.t.  cap.  v.  p.  433. 
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gated,  in  1576,  by  his  son  and  successor  Louis, 
who  restored  Lutheranism  to  its  former  credit 
and  authority.  The  effects  of  this  revohition 
were,  however,  transitory;  for,  in  1583,  under 
the  government  of  the  elector  John  Casimir, 
who  had  followed  the  example  of  his  brother 
Frederic  in  embracing  the  discipline  of  the 
reformed  church,  Calvinism  resumed  what 
it  had  lost,  and  became  triumphant.*  From 
this  period  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  ob- 
tained the  second  place  among  the  reformed 
churches;  and  its  influence  and  reputation  were 
so  considerable,  that  the  form  of  instruction, 
which  was  composed  for  its  use  by  Ursinus, 
and  which  is  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  was  almost  universally 
adopted  by  the  Calvinists.f  The  republic  of 
Bremen  embraced,  also,  the  same  doctrine  and 
institutions.  Albert  Hardenberg,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Melancthon,  was  tiie  first  who  at- 
tempted to  introduce  there  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  concerning  the  eucharist.  This  attempt 
he  made  so  early  as  the  year  1556;  and,  though 
a  powerful  opposition  rendered  it  at  that  time 
unsuccessful,  and  procured  tlie  expulsion  of  its 
author  from  the  city  of  Bremen,  yet  the  latent 
seeds  of  Calvinism  took  root,  and,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  acquired  such 
strength,  that  no  measures  either  of  prudence 
or  force  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  church 
of  Bremen  from  regulating  its  faith,  worship, 
and  government,  by  that  of  Geneva. J  The  va- 
rious motives  that  engaged  other  German 
states  to  adopt  by  degrees  the  same  sentiments, 
and  the  incidents  and  circumstances  that  fa- 
voured the  progress  of  Calvinism  in  the  em- 
pire, must  be  sought  in  those  writers,  who 
have  undertaken  to  give  an  ample  and  com- 
plete history  of  the  Christian  church. 

XV.  Those  among  the  French,  who  first 
renounced  the  jurisdiction  and  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  are  commonly  called  Luthe- 
rans by  the  writers  of  these  early  times.  This 
denomination,  joined  to  other  circumstances, 
induced  some  to  imagine,  that  these  French 
converts  to  the  protestant  cause  were  attached 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
averse  to  those  of  the  Swiss  divines. §  But  this 
is  by  no  means  a  just  representation  of  the 
matter.  It  appears  much  more  probable,  that 
the  first  French  protestants  were  uniform  in 
nothing  but  their  antipathy  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that,  this  point  being  excepted, 
there  was  a  great  variety  in  their  religious  sen- 
timents. It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
the  vicinity  of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  other 
cities  which  had  adopted  tiie  doctrine  of  Cal- 
vin, together  with  the  incredible  zeal  of  this 
eminent  man,  and  his  two  colleagues  Farel  and 
Beza,  in  nourishing  the  opposition  to  the  church 


*  Altiiig.  loc.  cit. — Lnscheri  Hist.  par.  iii.  lib.  vi.  p. 
324.— See  also  a  German  work,  by  Gottli.  Struvius, 
entitled  Pfaelzische  Kirchen  Historic,  p.  110. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  catechism  of  Hi^iilelberg, 
SCO  Kocheri  BibliothecaTheologia;  Symbolics,  p.  503 
and  308. 

t  Salig,  loc.  cit.  par.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  v.  p.  715.  cap. 
vi.  p.  770. — Loschorua,  loc.  cit.  par.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 
p.  134.  par.  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii.  p.  2715. — Gardes,  His- 
toria,  Renovati  Evangeliii,  torn.  iii.  p.  1.57. 

§  Losch.  par.  ii.  cap.  vi.— Salig,  torn.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap. 


of  Rome,  and  augmenting  both  the  indignation 
and  number  of  its  enemies,  produced  a  very  re- 
markable effect  upon  the  French  churches; 
for,  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  all 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion 
with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  French  pro- 
testans  were  called  by  thtir  enemies  Hugue- 
nots, by  way  of  derision  and  contempt;  the 
origin,  however,  of  this  denomination  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.*  Their  fate  was  severe; 
the  storms  of  persecution  assailed  them  with 
unparalleled  fury;  and,  tliough  many  princes 
of  the  royal  blood,  and  the  flower  of  the  no- 
bility, adopted  their  sentiments,  and  stood 
forth  in  their  cause,!  no  other  part  of  the  re- 
formed church  suffered  so  grievously  as  they 
did  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Even  the  peace, 
which  they  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  1576, 
was  the  source  of  that  civil  war,  in  which  the 
powerful  and  ambitious  house  of  Guise,  insti- 
gated by  the  sanguinary  suggestions  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  extirpation  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  protestant  religion;  while  the 
Huguenots,  on  the  other  hand,  headed  by 
leaders  of  the  most  heroic  valour  and  the  most 
illustrious  rank,  combated  for  their  religion 
and  for  their  sovereigns  with  various  success. 
These  dreadful  commotions,  in  which  both  the 
contending  parties  cominitted  such  deeds  as 
are  yet  (and  always  will  be)  remembered  with 
horror,  were  at  length  calmed  by  the  fortitude 
and  prudence  of  Henry  IV.  This  monarch, 
indeed,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  conscience  to 
the  suggestions  of  policy;  and  imagining,  that 
his  government  could  have  no  stable  or  solid 
foundation,  as  long  as  he  persisted  in  disowning 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  he  re- 
nounced the  reformed  religion,  smd  made  a  so- 
lemn and  public  profession  of  popery.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  extirpate  or  suppress  en- 
tirely the  protestant  religion,  he  granted  to  its 
professors,  by  the  famous  edict  promulgated  at 


Cj7="  *  Some  etymologists  suppose  this  term  derived 
from  Hufruon,  a  word  used  in  Touraine,  to  signify 
"  persons  who  walk  at  night  in  the  streets;"  and  aa 
the  first  Protestants,  like  the  first  Christians,  may 
have  chosen  that  season  for  their  religious  assem- 
blies, through  the  fear  of  persecution,  the  nickname 
of  huguenot  may,  naturally  enough,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  them  by  their  enemies.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  derived  from  a  French  and  faulty  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German  word  eidgenossen,  which 
signifies  confederates,  and  had  been  originally  the 
name  of  that  valiant  part  of  the  city  of  Geneva 
which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, in  order  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the 
tyrannical  attempts  of  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy. 
These  confederates  were  called  egnotcs;  and  thence, 
very  probably,  was  derived  the  word  huguenot,  now 
under  consideration.  The  count  de  Villars,  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  the  king  of  France  from  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  where  he  was  lieutenant-general,  and 
dated  the  llth  of  November,  l,5tiO,  calls  the  riotous 
tJalvinists  of  the  Ccvennes,  Huguenots;  and  this  is 
the  first  time  that  the  term  is  found  in  the  registers 
of  that  province,  applied  to  the  protestants. 

t  See  the  Histoire  Eccles.  des  Eglises  Reformees 
au  Royaume  de  France,  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1.580,  and  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  written  by 
Beza.  The  writers  that  have  given  the  best  accounts 
of  the  French  reformed  churches,  their  confession  of 
faith,  and  their  forms  of  worship  and  discipline,  are 
enumerated  by  Koclicr,  in  his  Biblipth.  Thcolog. 
Symbolics;,  p.  '.W. 
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Nantes  in  1698,  the  liberty  of  serving  God  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences,*  and  a  full  secu- 
rity for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  witliout  persecution  or  molestation 
from  any  quarter,  j 

XVI.  The  clmrch  of  Scotland  acknowledges 
as  its  founder  John  Knox,  the  disciple  of  Cal- 
vin; and,  accordingly,  from  its  first  reforma- 
tion, it  adopted  the  doctrine,  rites,  and  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government  established  at  Ge- 
neva. To  these  it  has  always  adhered  with 
the  utmost  uniformity,  and  has  maintained 
them  with  the  greatest  jealousy  and  zeal;  so 
that  even  in  the  last  century  the  designs  of 
those  who  attempted  to  introduce  certain 
changes  into  its  discipline  and  worship,  were 
publicly  opposed  by  the  force  of  arms.| 

A  quite  different  constitution  is  observable 
in  the  church  of  England,  which  could  never 
be  brought  to  an  entire  compliance  with  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  Geneva,  and  which  re- 
tained, but  for  a  short  time,  even  those  whicii 
it  adopted.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  those  English,  who  first  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome,  seemed  much  more  inclined 
to  the  sentiments  of  Luther  concerning  the 
eucharist,  the  form  of  public  worship,  and  ec- 
clesiastical government,  than  to  those  of  the 
Swiss  churches.  But  the  scene  changed  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  the  indus- 
trious zeal  of  Calvin,  and  his  disciples,  more 
especially  Peter  Martyr,  the  cause  of  Luther- 
anism  lost  ground  considerably;  and  the  uni- 
versities, schools,  and  churches,  became  the 
oracles  of  Calvinism,  wliich  also  acquired  new 
votaries  among  the  people  from  day  to  day.§ 
Hence  it  happened,  that,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  give  a 
fixed  and  stable  form  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  Geneva  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  sister  church;  and  the  theological 
system,  there  established  by  Calvin,  was  adopt- 
ed, and  rendered  the  public  rule  of  faith  in 
England.  This,  however,  was  done  without 
any  change  of  the  form  of  episcopal  govern- 
ment, which  had  already  taken  place,  and  was 
entirely  ditferent  from  that  of  Geneva;  nor  was 
this  step  attended  with  any  alteration  of  seve- 
ral religious  ceremonies,  which  were  looked 
upon  as  superstitious  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  reformed.  This  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  churches,  though  it  appeared  at  first 
of  little  consequence,  and,  in  the  judgment 
even  of  Calvin,  was  deemed  an  object  of  tole- 


511'  *  This  edict  restored  and  conflrmeil,  in  the 
fullest  terms,  all  the  favours  that  had  ever  been 
granted  to  the  protestants  by  other  princes,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Henry  III.  To  these  privileges  some 
were  added,  which  had  never  been  granted  or  even 
demanded  before;  such  as  a  free  au'niission  to  all  em- 
ployments of  trust,  honour,  and  profit;  the  establish- 
ment of  courts  and  chambers,  in  which  the  profes- 
sors of  the  two  religions  were  equal  in  number;  and 
the  permitting  of  the  children  of  protestants  to  be 
educated,  without  any  molestation  or  constraint,  in 
the  public  universities. 

t  Benoit,  Histoire  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  torn.  i.  lib. 
V.  p.  200.— Daniel,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  ix.  page  409. 
Boulay,  Hist.  Academ.  Paris,  tom.  vi. 

t  Salig,  Hist.  Aug.  Confessionis,  part  ii.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  1.  p.  403. — QQ-Dr.  Mosheim  alludes,  in  this  pas- 
sage, to  the  attempts  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland. 

§  Loscher,  par.  ii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vii. — Salig,  tom.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  lii. 


ration  and  indulgence,  was  nevertheless,  in 
succeeding  times,  a  source  of  dissensions  and 
calamities,  which  were  highly  detrimental  both 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Great  Britain. 

XVII.  The  origin  of  these  unhappy  dissen- 
sions, which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  en- 
tirely to  heal,  must  be  sought  in  the  conduct 
of  those  persecuted  fugitives,  who,  to  save  their 
lives,  their  families,  and  their  fortunes,  from 
the  sanguinarg  rage  and  inliuman  tyranny  of 
Queen  Mary,  left  their  native  country  in  1554, 
and  took  refuge  in  Germany.*  Of  these  fu- 
gitive congregations  some  performed  divine 
worship  with  the  rites  that  had  been  authorized 
by  Edward  VI.,  while  others  preferred  the 
Swiss  method  of  worship  as  more  recommend- 
able  on  account  of  its  purity  and  simplicity. 
The  former  were  called  Conformists,  on  account 
of  their  compliance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
enacted  by  that  prince;  and  the  denominations 
of  Mnconformists  and  P^lritans  were  given  to 
the  latter,  from  their  insisting  upon  a  form  of 
worship,  more  exempt  from  superstition,  and 
of  a  more  pure  kind,  than  the  liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward seemed  to  them  to  be.  The  controversy 
concerning  the  ceremonial  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship that  had  divided  these  protestants  when 
they  were  in  exile,  changed  scenes,  and  was 
removed  with  them  to  England,  when  the  aus- 
picious accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne 
permitted  them  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try. The  hopes  of  enjoying  liberty,  and  of 
promoting  their  respective  systems,  increased 
their  contests  instead  of  diminishing  them;  and 
tlie  breach  was  widened  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  most  sagacious  and  provident  observers  of 
things  seemed  to  despair  of  seeing  it  healed. 


(aj=-  *  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  uncharitable- 
nessof  the  Lutherans,  upon  tliis  occasion,  who  hated 
these  unhappy  e.\iles  because  they  were  Sacramen- 
tarians,  (for  so  the  Lutherans  called  those  who  de- 
nied Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  eucharist,)  and 
expelled  from  their  cities  such  of  the  English  pro- 
testants as  repaired  to  them,  as  a  refuge  from  popish 
superstition  and  persecution.  Such  as  sought  an 
asylum  in  France,  Gereva,  and  and  those  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  where  the  Reformation 
had  taken  place,  and  where  Lulheranism  was  not 
professed,  were  received  with  great  humanity,  and 
allowed  to  have  places  of  public  worship.  But  it 
was  at  Frankfort  that  the  exiles  were  most  nume- 
rous; and  there  began  the  contest  and  division  which 
gave  rise  to  that  separation  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  continues  to  this  day.  It  is,  however, 
a  piece  of  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  the  excellent 
Melancthon,  to  observe,  that  he  warmly  condemned 
this  uncharitable  treatment,  and  more  especially  the 
indecent  reproaches  which  the  Lutherans  cast  upon 
the  English  martyrs  who  had  sealed  the  Reforma- 
tion, whom  they  called  the  Devil's  martyrs.  "  Voci- 
ferantur  quidam,  (says  this  amiable  reformer,)  Mar- 
tyres  Angelicos  esse  Martyres  Diaboli.  Nolim  hac 
contumclia  afficere  sanctum  spiritum  in  Latimero, 
qui  annum  octogesunum  egressus  fuit,  et  in  aliis 
Sanctis  viris  quos  novi."  These  are  the  words  of 
this  truly  Christian  reformer,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Camerarius,  Epist.  lib.  iv.  p.  959;  and  in  another  of 
his  letters,  speaking  of  the  burning  of  Burgius  at 
Paris,  he  thus  severely  censures  Westphal's  intole- 
rant principles:  "Tales  viros  ait  Westphalus  esse 
Diaboli  Martyres.  Hanc  judicii  perversitatem  quia 
non  detestetur?"  Ep.  lib.  ii.  p.  387.  Such  were  the 
humane  and  liberal  sentiments  of  Melanctlion, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  so  precious  to  the 
lovers  of  piety,  probity,  and  moderation,  while  the 
zealots  of  his  own  church  have  treated  his  memory 
with  obloquy,  and  composed  dissertation*  de  indifftf 
eiitismo  Melancthonin. 
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The  wise  queen,  in  her  design  to  accompHsh 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  was  fully  re- 
solved not  to  confine  herself  to  the  model  ex- 
hibited by  the  protestants  of  Geneva,  and  by 
their  adherents  the  Puritans;  and,  therefore, 
she  recommended  to  the  attention  and  imita- 
tion of  the  doctors,  who  were  employed  in  this 
weighty  and  important  matter,  the  practice  and 
institutions  of  the  primitive  ages.*  When  her 
plan  was  put  in  execution,  and  the  face  of  the 
church  was  changed  and  reformed  by  new 
rules  of  discipline,  and  purer  forms  of  public 
worship,  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity  was  is- 
sued forth,  by  which  all  her  subjects  were  com- 
manded to  observe  these  rules,  and  to  submit 
to  the  reformation  of  the  churcii  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  was  now  placed  by  the  queen,  as 
its  supreme  visible  head  upon  earth.  The  Pu- 
ritans refused  their  assent  to  these  proceedings; 
pleaded  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  in  be- 
half of  this  refusal;  and  complained  heavily, 
that  the  gross  superstitions  of  popery,  which 
they  had  looked  upon  as  abrogated  and  abolish- 
ed, were  now  revived,  and  even  imposed  by 
authority.  They  were  not  indeed  all  equally 
exasperated  against  the  new  constitution  of 
the  church;  nor  did  they  in  effect  carry  their 
opposition  to  equal  degrees  of  excess.  The 
more  violent  demanded  the  total  abrogation  of 
all  that  had  been  done  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  religion,  and  required  no- 
thing less  than  that  the  church  of  England 
should  be  exactly  modelled  after  that  of  Gene- 
va. The  milder  and  more  moderate  Puritans 
were  much  more  equitable  in  their  demands, 
and  only  desired  liberty  of  conscience,  with 
the  privilege  of  celebrating  divine  worship  in 
their  own  way.  The  queen  did  not  judge  it 
proper  to  grant  to  either  the  object  of  their  re- 
quests; but,  rather  intent  upon  the  suppression 
of  this  troublesome  sect,  (as  she  called  it,)  per- 
mitted its  enemies  to  employ  for  that  purpose 
all  the  resources  of  artifice,  and  all  the  severity 
of  the  laws.  Thus  was  that  form  of  religion 
established  in  Britain,  which  separated  the 
English  equally  from  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  other  churches  that 
had  renounced  popery  on  the  other;  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  laid  a  perpetual  foundation 


0C7"*  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  disposed,  by  this  ambi- 
guous-expression  of  the  primitive  ages,  to  insinuate 
thw.  queen  Elizabeth  had  formed  a  pure,  rational, 
and  evangelical  plan  of  religious  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. It  is  however  certain,  that,  instead  of  being 
willing  to  strip  religion  of  the  ceremonies  which  re- 
mained in  it,  she  was  rather  inclined  to  bring  the 
public  worship  still  nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual,*  and 
had  a  great  propensity  to  several  usages  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  were  justly  looked  upon  as 
superstitious.  She  thanked  publicly  one  of  her  chap- 
lains, who  had  preached  in  defence  of  the  "  real  pre- 
sence;" she  was  fond  of  images,  and  retained  some 
in  her  private  chapel;  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
forbidden  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  if  Cecil,  her  se- 
cretary, had  not  interposed.!  Having  appointed  a 
committee  of  divines  to  review  king  Edward's  litur- 
gy, she  gave  them  an  order  to  strike  out  all  offensive 
passages  against  the  pope,  and  to  make  people  easy 
about  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment. | 


♦  Heylin,  p.  124. 

t  Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  107. 
t  NeaVsHist   of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
Vol.  II.— 15 


p.  138. 


for  dissensions   and   feuds,  in  that   otherwise 
happy  and  prosperous  nation.* 

XVIII.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to  these 
unhappy  divisions,  which  were  productive  of 
so  many  and  such  dreadful  calamities,  was  a 
matter  of  very  small  moment,  that  did  not 
seem  to  affect,  in  any  way,  the  interests  of 
true  religion  and  virtue.  The  chief  leaders 
among  the  Piu'itans  entertained  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  the  vestments  worn  by  the  English 
clergy  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  As 
these  habits  had  been  used  in  the  times  of 
popery,  and  seemed  to  renew  the  impressions 
that  had  been  made  upon  the  people  by  the 
Romish  priests,  they  appeared  to  the  Puritans 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  ensigns  of  Anti- 
Christ.  The  spirit  of  opposition,  being  once 
set  on  foot,  proceeded,  in  its  remonstrances,  to 
matters  of  superior  moment.  The  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government,  establislied  in  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  first  and  main  grievances 
of  which  the  Puritans  complaiived.  They 
looked  upon  this  form  as  quite  diiferent  from 
that  which  had  been  instituted  by  Christ,  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  church;  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  main- 
tained, that,  by  the  divine  law,  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  were  absolutely  equal  in 
point  of  rank  and  authority.  They  did  not 
indeed  think  it  unlawful,  that  a  person  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  bishop,  or  superinten- 
dant,  sliould  preside  in  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  sake  of  maintainuig  order  and 
decency  in  their  method  of  proceeding;  but 
they  deemed  it  incongruous  and  absurd,  that 
the  persons  invested  with  this  ciiaracter  should 
be  ranked,  as  the  bishops  had  hitherto  been, 
among  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  employed 
in  civil  and  political  alFairs,  and  distinguished 
so  eminently  by  their  worldly  opulence  and 
power.  This  controversy  was  not  carried  on, 
however,  with  excessive  animosity  and  zeal,  as 
long  as  the  English  bishops  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  dignity  and  authority  froin  no  other 
source  than  the  laws  of  tlieir  country,  and 
pleaded  a  right,  purely  human,  to  the  rank 
they  held  in  church  and  state.  But  the  flame 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  in  1588,  when 
Bancroft,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ventured  to  assert,  that  the  episcopal  order  was 
superior  to  the  body  of  presbyters,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  any  human  institution,  but  by  the 
express  appointment  of  God  himself.f     This 


*  No  writer  has  treated  this  part  of  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  history  of  Britain  in  a  more  ample  and  elegant 
manner  than  Daniel  Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, or  Protestant  Non-conformists.  The  first  part 
of  this  laborious  work  was  published  at  London,  in 
173-2,  and  the  latter  part  in  1738.  The  author,  whu 
was  himself  a  non-conformist,  has  not  indeed  been 
able  to  impose  silence  so  far  on  the  warm  and  impe- 
tuous spirit  of  party,  as  not  to  discover  a  certain 
degree  of  partiality  in  favour  of  his  bretliren.  for, 
while  he  relates,  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner, 
all  the  injuries  the  Puritans  received  from  the  bishops, 
and  those  of  the  established  religion,  he  in  many 
places  diminishes,  e.xcuses,  or  suppresses,  the  faults 
and  failings  of  these  separatists.  See  also,  for  an 
account  of  th«  religious  history  of  these  limes, 
Strype's  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  Parker,  Grindal, 
and  VVhitgift. 

t  See  Strype's  Life  and  Acts  of  John  Whitgia,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  p.  121.  VS"  The  first  English 
reformers  admitted  but  two  orders  of  church  officers 
to  be  of  divine  appointment,  viz.  bishops  and  deacons, 
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doctrine  was  readily  adopted  by  many,  and 
the  consequences  tliat  seemed  naturally  to 
flow  from  it  in  favour  of  episcopal  ordination, 
happened  in  eflect,  and  gave  new  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  controversy;  for  they  who  embraced 
the  sentiments  of  Bancroft,  considered  all  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  who  had  not  received 
ordination  from  a  bishop,  as  not  properly  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  character,  and  also 
maintained  that  the  clergy,  in  those  countries 
where  there  were  no  bisliops,  were  destitute 
of  the  gifts  and  qualifications  that  were  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office,  and 
were  to  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic priests. 

XIX.  All  these  things  exasperated  the  puri- 
tans whose  complaints,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  the  objects  already  mentioned. 
There  were  many  circumstances  that  entered 
mto  their  plan  of  refonnation.  They  had  a 
singular  antipathy  against  cathedral  churches, 
and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  archdeacons, 
deans,  canons,  and  other  officials,  that  are  sup- 
ported by  their  lands  and  revenues.  They  dis- 
approved the  pompous  manner  of  worship  that 
is  generally  observed  in  these  churches,  and 
looked,  particularly,  upon  instrumental  music, 
as  improperly  employed  in  the  service  of  God. 
The  severity  of  their  zeal  was  also  very  great; 
for  they  were  of  opinion,  that  not  only  open 
l)rofligates,  but  even  persons  whose  piety  was 
dubious,  deserved  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church;*  and  they  endeavoured 
to  justify  the  rigour  of  this  decision,  by  observ- 
ing, that,  as  the  church  was  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful,  nothing  was  more  incumbent  on  its 
ministers  and  rulers,  than  to  guard  against  its 
being  defiled  by  the  presence  of  persons  desti- 
tute of  true  faith  and  piety.  They  found, 
moreover,  much  subject  of  altliction  and  com- 
plaint in  the  ceremonies  tliat  were  imposed  by 
the  queen's  order,  and  by  the  authority  of  her 
comicil.f     Among  these  were  the  festivals  or 

a  presbyter  and  a  bishop,  accordiiii;  to  them,  boing 
merely  two  names  for  the  same  ottice;  but  Dr.  liiin- 
croft,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul's  cross,  (January 
12,  1583,)  maintained,  that  the  bishops  of  England 
were  a  distinct  order  from  priests,  and  had  superio- 
rity over  them  jure  divino. 

(Kf-  *  Tlie  puritans  justified  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  this  point,  in  a  letter  addressed  from  their 
prison  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1592,  by  observing, 
that  their  sentiments  concerning  the  persons  subject 
to  excommunication,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects and  extent  of  that  act  of  church  discipline, 
were  conformable  to  those  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  of  England  in  particular.  They  declared  more 
especially,  that,  according  to  their  sense  of  things, 
thb  censure  of  exconnnunication  deprived  only  of 
spiiitual  privileges  and  comforts,  without  taking 
away  either  libertj',  goods,  lands,  government  pri- 
vate or  public,  or  any  other  civil  or  earthly  commodity 
of  this  life;  and  thus  they  distinguished  themselves 
from  those  furious  and  fanatical  anabaptists,  who  had 
committed  such  disorders  in  Germany,  and  some  of 
Whom  were  now  making  a  noise  in  England. 

0(?"  t  By  this  council  our  author  means,  the 
High-Commission  court,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  give 
some  account,  as  its  proceedings  essentially  belong 
to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  This  court 
took  its  rise  from  a  remarkable  clause  in  the  act  of 
Bupremacy,  by  which  the  queen  and  her  successors 
were  empowered  to  choose  persons  "  to  exercise,  un- 
der her,  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  privileges,  and 
pre-eminences,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
ral  jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England  and 


holydays  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  saints,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
more  especially  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
the  nomination  of  godfathers  and  godmothers 
as  sureties  for  the  education  of  children,  whose 
parents  were  still  living,*  and  the  doctrine  re- 
lating to  the  validity  of  lay  baptism. f  They 
disliked  the  reading  of  the  apocryphal  books 
in  the  church;  and,  with  respect  to  set  forms 
of  prayer,  although  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
insist  upon  their  being  entirely  abolished,  yet 
they  pleaded  for  a  right  to  all  ministers,  of 
modifying,  correcting,  and  using  them  in  such 
a  manner,  as  might  tend  most  to  the  advance- 
inent  of  true  piety,  and  of  addressing  the  Deity 
in  such  terms  as  were  suggested  by  their  in- 
ward feelings,  instead  of  those  which  were 
dictated  by  others.     In  a  word,  they  were  of 


Ireland,  as  also  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  cor- 
rect, and  amend,  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
contempts,  otfences  and  enormities  whatsoever;  pro- 
vided that  they  have  no  power  to  determine  any 
thing  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has  been  adjudged  to 
bi^  so  by  the  authority  of  the  canonical  scripture,  or 
by  tlie  first  four  general  councils,  or  any  of  them; 
or  by  any  other  great  council,  wherein  the  same  was 
declared  heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of 
canonical  scripture,  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  de- 
clared to  be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation."  Upon 
the  authority  of  this  clause,  the  queen  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  who,  in  many  instances,  abused  their  power. 
Tlie  court  they  composed,  was  called  the  Court  of 
High-Commission,  because  it  claimed  a  more,  ex- 
tensive jurisdiction,  and  higher  powers,  than  the 
ordinary  courts  of  the  bishops.  Its  jurisdiction 
reached  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  much  the 
same  with  that  which  had  ijeen  lodged  in  the  single 
persoiiof  lord  Cromwell,  vicar-generalof  Henry  VIII. 
These  commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  in- 
quiry, not  only  by  the  legal  methods  of  juries,  and 
witnesses,  but  by  all  other  ways  and  means  which 
tliey  could  devise,  that  is,  by  rack,  torture,  inquisi- 
tion, and  imprisonment.  They  were  invested  with 
a  riiilit  to  examine  such  persons  as  they  suspected, 
by  administering  to  them  an  oath,  (not  allowed  in 
tlii'ir  commission,  and  therefore  called  ez  o£icio,)  by 
which  they  were  required  to  answer  all  questions, 
and  thereby  might  be  obliged  to  accuse  themselves 
or  tlifir  most  intimate  friends.  The  fines  they  impos- 
ed were  merely  discretionary;  the  imprisonment  to 
which  they  condemned  was  limited  by  no  rule  but 
their  own  pleasure;  they  imposed,  when  they  thought 
proper,  new  articles  of  faith  on  the  clergy,  and  prac- 
tised all  the  inquities  and  cruelties  of  a  real  inquisi- 
tion. See  Rapins  and  Hume's  History  of  England, 
and  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 

(JlJ=-  *  Other  rites  and  customs  displeasing  to  the 
puritans,  and  omitted  by  our  author,  were,  kneeling 
at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  giving  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  during  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  the  licensing  of  it  for  money,  as  also  the  confir- 
mation  of  children  by  episcopal  imposition  of  hands. 

{JjJ-  t  The  words  of  the  original  are  "  nee  sacris 
Christianis  puerosrecens  natos  ab  aliis,quam  sacer- 
dotibus,  initiari  patiebantur."  The  Roman  catholics, 
who  look  upon  the  external  rite  of  baptism  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  salvation,  consequently  allow  it  to 
be  performed  by  a  layman,  or  a  midwife,  where  a  cler- 
gyman is  not  at  hand,  or  (if  such  a  ridiculous  thing 
may  be  mentioned)  by  a  surgeon,  where  a  still  birth 
is  apprehended.  The  church  of  England,  though  it 
teacheth  in  general,  that  none  ought  to  baptize  but 
men  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  yet  doth  not 
deem  null  baptism  performed  by  laics  or  women,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  ditference  between  what  is  essen- 
tial to  a  sacrament,  and  what  is  requisite  to  the  regu- 
lar way  of  using  it.  The  puritans,  that  they  might 
neither  prescribe,  nor  even  connive  at  a  practice 
that  seemed  to  be  founded  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  infant  baptism,  would  allow  that  sacred  rite  to  be 
performed  by  the  clergy  alone. 
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opinion,  that  the  government  and  discipline 
of  tlie  chiu'ch  of  England  ought  to  have  been 
moddled  after  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Geneva,  and  that  no  indulgence 
was  to  be  shown  to  tiiose  ceremonies  or  prac- 
tices, which  bore  the  smallest  resemblance  to 
the  discipline  or  worship  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

XX.  These  sentiments,  considered  in  them- 
selves, seemed  neither  susceptible  of  a  satisfac- 
tory defence,  nor  of  a  complete  refutation. 
Their  solidity  or  falsehood  depended  upon  the 
principles  from  which  they  were  derived;  and 
no  regular  controversy  could  be  carried  on 
upon  these  matters,  until  the  contending  parties 
adopted  some  common  and  evident  principles, 
by  which  they  might  corroborate  their  respec- 
tive systems.  It  is  only  by  an  examination  of 
these,  that  it  can  be  known  on  wliicli  side  the 
truth  lies,  and  what  degree  of  utility  or  impor- 
tance can  be  attributed  to  a  contest  of  this  na- 
ture. The  principles  laid  down  by  the  queen's 
commissioners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Puri- 
tans on  the  other,  were  indeed  very  difterent. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  former  maintain- 
ed, that  the  right  of  reformation,  tliat  is,  the 
privilege  of  removing  the  corruptions,  and  of 
correcting  the  errors  that  might  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  wor- 
ship of  the  church,  was  lodged  in  tlie  sovereign, 
or  civil  magistrate  alone;  while  the  latter  de- 
nied, that  the  power  of  the  magistrate  extend- 
ed so  far,  and  maintained,  that  it  was  rather 
the  business  of  tiie  clergy  to  restore  religion  to 
its  native  dignity  and  lustre.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Calvin,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served. 

Secondly,  the  queen's  commissioners  main- 
tained, that  the  rules  of  proceeding,  in  reform- 
ing the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  tlie  church, 
were  not  to  be  derived  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings alone,  but  also  from  the  writings  and  de- 
cisions of  the  fathers  in  the  primitive  ages. 
The  Puritans,  on  the  contrary,  aitirmed,  that 
the  inspired  word  of  God  being  the  pure  and 
only  fountain  of  wisdom  and  trutli,  it  was 
thence  alone  that  the  rules  and  directions  were 
to  be  drawn,  which  were  to  guide  the  mea- 
sures of  those  who  undertook  to  purify  the 
faith,  or  to  rectify  the  discipline  and  worship, 
of  the  church;  and  tliat  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions of  the  early  ages,  as  also  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  doctors,  were  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  authority. 

Thirdly,  the  commissioners  ventured  to  as- 
sert, that  the  church  of  Rome  was  a  true 
church,  though  corrupt  and  erroneous  in  many 
points  of  doctrine  and  government;  that  the 
pontiff,  though  chargeable  with  temerity  and 
arrogance  in  assuming  to  himself  the  title  and 
jurisdiction  of  head  of  the  whole  church,  was, 
nevertheless,  to  be  esteemed  a  true  and  lawful 
bishop;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ministers 
ordained  by  him  were  qualified  for  performing 
the  pastoral  duties.  I'liis  was  a  point  which 
the  English  bishops  thought  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  maintain,  since  they  could  not  other- 
wise claim  the  honour  of  deriving  their  digni- 
ties, in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  succession, 
from  the  apostles.     But  the  Puritans  enter- 


tained very  ditferent  notions  of  this  matter; 
they  considered  the  Romish  hierarchy  as  a  sys- 
tem of  political  and  spiritual  tyranny,  that 
had  justly  forfeited  the  title  and  privileges  of 
a  true  church;  they  looked  upon  its  pontiff  as 
Anti-Christ,  and  its  discipline  as  vain,  super- 
stitious, idolatrous,  and  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Gospel;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  sentiments,  they  renounced 
its  communion,  and  regarded  all  approaches  to 
its  discipline  and  worship  as  highly  dangerous 
to  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

Fourtlily,  the  commissioners  considered,  as 
the  best  and  most  perfect  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  that  vviiich  took  place  during  tlie 
lirst  four  or  five  centuries;  they  even  preferred 
it  to  tiiat  which  had  been  instituted  by  the 
apostles,  because,  as  they  alleged,  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  had  accommodated  the  form, 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  to  the  feeble  and  infant 
state  of  the  church,  and  left  it  to  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  future  ages  to  modify  it  in 
such  a  maimer  as  miglit  be  suitable  to  the  tri- 
umpiiant  progress  of  Christianity,  the  grandeur 
of  a  national  establishment,  and  also  to  the 
ends  of  civil  policy.  The  Puritans  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  rules  of  church 
government  were  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  only  standard  of  spiritual  dis- 
cipline;* and  tliat  the  apostles,  in  establishing 
the  first  Christian  church  on  the  aristocratic 
plan  that  was  then  observed  in  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  designed  it  as  an  unchangeable 
model,  to  be  followed  in  all  times,  and  in  all 
places. 

Lastly,  the  court  reformers  were  of  opinion, 
that  things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  com- 
manded nor  forbidden  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  such  as  tlie  external  rites  of  public 
worship,  the  kind  of  vestments  that  are  to  be 
used  by  tlie  clergy,  religious  festivals,  and  the 
like,  might  be  ordered,  determined,  and  render- 
ed a  matter  of  obligation  by  the  autliority  of  the 
civil  magistrate;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
violation  of  his  commands  would  be  no  less 
criminal  than  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  Puritans  alleged,  in 
answer  to  this  assertion,  that  it  was  an  inde- 
cent prostitution  of  power  to  impose,  as  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable,  those  things  which 
Christ  had  left  in  the  class  of  matters  indiffer- 
ent, since  this  was  a  manifest  encroachment 
upon  that  liberty  with  which  tlie  divine  Saviour 
had  indulged  us.  To  this  they  added,  that 
such  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idola- 
trous purposes,  and  had  a  manifest  tendency 
to  revive  the  impressions  of  superstition  and 
popery  in  the  minds  of  men,  could  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  indifferent,  but  deserved  to  be 
rejected  without  hesitation  as  impious  and 
profane.     Such,  in  their  estimation,  were  the 


QSJ-*  By  this  tbey  meant,  at  loasl,  tliat  nothing 
shoulit  be  imposed  as  necessary,  but  what  was  ev 
[iri^ssly  cuutaineil  in  the  Scriptures,  or  deiiuced  from 
111.  in  by  necessary  consequence.  They  maintained 
still  farther,  that  supposing  it  proved,  that  all  thinga 
necessary  to  the  good  government  of  the  chiircli 
could  not  be  deduced  from  those  writings,  yet  tho 
discretionary  power  of  supplying  this  defect  was  not 
vested  in  the  civil  magistrate,  but  in  the  .spiritual  of- 
ficers of  the  church. 
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religious  ceremonies  of  ancient  times,  whose 
abrogation  was  refused  by  the  queen  and  her 
council.* 

XXI.  This  contest  between  the  commission- 
ers of  the  court,  and  those  religionists  who  de- 
sired a  more  complete  reformation  than  had 
yet  taken  place,  would  have  been  much  more 
dangerous  in  its  consequences,  had  the  party, 
distinguished  by  the  general  denomination  of 
Puritans,  been  united  in  their  sentiments, 
views,  and  measures.  But  the  case  was  quite 
otherwise;  for  this  large  body,  composed  of 
persons  of  different  ranks,  characters,  opin- 
ions, and  intentions,  and  unanimous  in  noth- 
ing but  their  antipathy  to  the  forms  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  that  were  established  by 
law,  was  suddenly  divided  into  a  variety  of 
sects;  of  which  some  spread  abroad  the  delu- 
sions of  enthusiasm,  vviiich  had  turned  tlieir 
own  brains;  while  others  displayed  their  folly 
in  inventing  new  and  whimsical  plans  of 
church  government.  Of  all  these  sects  the 
most  famous  was  that  which  was  formed, 
about  the  year  1581,  by  Robert  Brown,  an  in- 
sinuating man,  but  very  unsettled  and  incon- 
sistent in  his  views  and  notions  of  things. 
This  innovator  did  not  greatly  differ,  in  pomt 
of  doctrine,  either  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, or  from  the  rest  of  the  Puritans;  but  he 
had  formed  singular  notions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  church,  and  the  rules  of  ecclesi- 
astical government.  He  was  for  dividing  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  separate  socie- 
ties or  congregations,  not  larger  than  those 
which  were  Ibrmed  by  tlie  apostles  in  the  in- 
fancy of  Christianity;  and  maintained,  that 
such  a  rmrnber  of  persons,  as  could  be  contain- 
ed in  an  ordinary  place  of  worship,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy  all  the 
rio-hts  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
ecclesiastical  community.  These  small  socie- 
ties he  pronounced  independent,  jure  divino, 
and  entirely  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  in  whose  hands  the  court  placed 
the  reins  of  spiritual  government;  and  also 
from  that  of  synods,  which  the  Puritans  in  ge- 
neral regarded  as  the  supreme  visible  sources 
of  ecclesiastical  autiiority.  He  also  maintain- 
ed, that  the  power  of  governing  each  congre- 
gation, and  providing-  for  its  welfare,  resided 
in  the  people;  and  that  each  member  had  an 
equal  share  in  this  direction,  and  an  equal 
right  to  regulate  affairs  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  society.f     Hence  all  points  both  of  doc- 


5(^  *  Dr.  Mosheini,  in  these  five  articles,  haa  fol- 
lowed  the  account  of  this  controversy  given  by 
Mr.  Neal.  This  writer  adds  a  sixth  article,  not  of 
debate,  but  of  union.  "  Both  parties  (says  he)  agreed 
too  well  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  an  uniformity 
of  public  worship,  and  of  calling  in  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate  for  the  support  and  defence  of  their  seve- 
ral principles,  which  they  made  an  ill  use  of  in  their 
turns,  as  they  could  grasp  the  power  into  tlieir  hands. 
The  standard  of  uniformity,  according  to  the  bishops, 
was  tlie  queen's  supremacy,  and  the  lawsof  the  land; 
according  to  the  puritans,  the  decrees  of  provincial 
and  national  synods,  allowed  and  enforced  by  the  ci- 
vil magi-i^trate:  but  neither  party  were  for  admitting 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  profession, 
which  is  every  man's  right,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
the  peace  of  the  government  under  vvhieh  he  lives." 
fJS'  t  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  according 
to  this  system,  one  church  was  not  entitled  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  another:  but  each  might  give 
tbe  other  counsel  or  admonition,  if  its  members 


trine  and  discipline  were  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  congregation,  and  what- 
ever was  supported  by  a  majority  of  votes 
passed  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation 
also  that  elected  some  of  the  brethren  to  the 
office  of  pastors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  several  branches  of  divine 
worship;  reserving,  however,  the  power  of 
dismissing  these  ministers,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever 
such  a  change  should  appear  to  be  conducive 
to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  community. 
For  these  pastors  were  not  esteemed  superior, 
either  in  sanctity  or  rank,  to  the  rest  of  th'^ir 
brethren,  nor  distinguished  from  them  by  any 
other  circumstance  than  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing and  prating,  which  they  derived  from  the 
free  will  and  consent  of  the  congregation. 
It  is,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that  their  right 
of  preaching  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclusive 
nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone,  since  any 
member  that  thought  proper  to  exhort  or  in- 
struct the  brethren,  was  abundantly  indulged 
in  tlie  liberty  of  prophesying  to  the  whole  as- 
sembly. Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary 
teacher  or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse,  all 
the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  commu- 
nicate in  public  their  sentiments  and  illustra- 
tions upon  any  useful  or  edifying  subject,  on 
which  they  supposed  they  could  throw  new 
light.  In  a  word,  Brown  endeavoured  to  mo- 
del the  form  of  the  church  after  the  infant 
community  that  was  founded  by  the  apostles, 
without  once  considering  the  important  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  that  time,  both 
in  the  religious  and  civil  state  of  tlie  world, 
the  influence  that  these  changes  must  necessa- 
rily have  upon  all  ecclesisistical  establishments, 
or  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  in  consequence  of  its  former  cor- 
ruptions and  its  late  reformation.  And,  if  his 
notions  were  crude  and  chimerical,  the  zeal, 
with  which  he  and  his  associates  maintained 
and  propagated  them,  was  intemperate  and  ex- 
travagant in  the  highest  degree;  for  he  affirm- 
ed, that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  otf 
with  those  religious  societies  which  were  found- 
ed upon  a  difterent  plan  from  his,  and  treated 
more  especially  tlie  church  of  England  as  a 
spurious  church,  whose  ministers  were  urdaw- 
fully  ordained,  whose  discipline  was  popish  and 
antichristian,  and  whose  sacraments  and  insti- 
tutions were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  vir- 
tue. The  sect  of  this  hot-headed  innovator, 
not  being  able  to  endure  the  severe  treatment 
which  their  opposition  to  the  established  forms 
of  religious  government  and  worship  had  drawn 
upon  them,  Irom  an  administration  that  was  not 
distinguished  by  its  mildness  and  indidgence, 
retired  into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded 
churches  at  ISIiddleburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Ley- 
den;  but  their  establishments  were  neither  so- 
hd  nor  durable.*     Their  founder  returned  into 


walked  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  abandoned  the  ca- 
pital truths  of  religion;  and,  if  tin;  otl'ending  church 
did  not  receive  the  admonition,  the  others  were  al- 
lowed to  disown  it  publicy  as  a  church  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  the  church-officers 
wereconiined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
society.  The  pastor  of  the  clmrch  might  not  admi- 
nister the  sacrainent  of  baptism,  or  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, to  any  but  those  of  his  own  conuiuinion. 
f^*  The  British  churcjieu  at  Amsterdam  and 
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England,  and,  having  renounced  his  principles 
of  separation,  took  orders  in  the  established 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice.*  The  Puri- 
tan exiles,  whom  he  thus  abandoned,  disagreed 
among  themselves,  and  split  into  parties;  and 
their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day.f  This 
engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  his  uncliaritable  decisions;  and 
lience  arose  the  community  of  the  Independents, 
or  Congregational  Brethren;  a  sect  which  still 
subsists,  and  of  which  an  account  shall  be  gi- 
ven in  tiie  history  of  the  following  century. 

XXII.  In  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  friends 
oi"  the  Reformation  seemed  for  a  long  time  un- 
certain, whether  they  should  embrace  the  com- 
munion of  the  Swiss  or  that  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Each  of  these  had  zealous  friends 
and  powerful  patrons.].  The  matter  was,  ne- 
vertheless, decided  in  1571,  and  the  religious 
system  of  Calvin  was  publicly  adopted;  for  the 
Belgic  confession  of  faith,  which  then  appear- 
ed,§  was  drawn  up  in  the  spirit,  and  almost 
in  the  terms,  of  that  which  was  received  in 
the  reformed  churches  of  France,  and  differed 
considerably,  in  several  respects,  from  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  but  more  especially  in  the 
article  relating  to  Christ's  presence  in  the  eu- 
charist.||  This  will  not  appear  surprising  to 
those  who  consider  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
to  the  Low-Countries,  the  number  of  French 
protestants  constantly  passing  or  sojourning 
there,  the  extraordinary  reputation  of  Calvin 
and  of  the  college  of  Geneva,  and  the  indefat- 
igable zeal  of  his  disciples  in  extending  the  li- 
mits of  their  church,  and  propagating  through- 
out Europe  their  system  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government.  Be  tiiat  as  it  may,  from 
this  period,  the  Dutch,  who  had  before  been 
denominated  Lutherans,  assumed  universally 
the  title  of  Refunned,  in  which  also  they  imitat- 
ed the  French,  by  whom  this  title  had  been  first 
invented  and  adopted.  It  is  true,  that,  as 
long  as  they  were  subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  displea- 
tiure  of  their  sovereign  induced  them  to  avoid 
the  title  of  Refunned,  and  to  call  themselves 
Associates  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg;  for  the  Lutherans  were  esteemed, 
by  the  Spanish  court,  much  better  subjects 
than  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  who,  on  account 
of  the  tumults  which  had  lately  prevailed  in 


Middlebiirg  are  incorporated  into  the  national  Dutch 
church,  and  their  pastors  are  inc^ubers  of  tlie  Dutcli 
synod,  which  is  sulhcient  to  show  that  there  are  at 
this  time  no  traces  of  Brownisni  or  Independency  in 
these  churches.  The  church  at  Leyden,  where  Ro- 
binson had  ti.\ed  the  standard  of  independency, 
about  the  year  1595,  was  dispersed;  and  it  is  very  rc- 
inarlcable,  that  some  members  of  this  church,  trans- 
planting themselves  into  America,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  of  New-Kngland. 

(£j^*  Brown,  in  his  new  preferment,  forgot  not 
only  the  rigour  of  his  principles,  but  also  the  gravity 
of  his  former  morals;  for  he  led  a  very  idle  and  dis- 
solute life.    See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i. 

t  Neal,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. — Iloornbeckii  Sunima  Con- 
trovers,  lib.  -x.  p.  738.— Fuller's  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Britain,  book  .x. 

{  i..oschor,  par.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iv. 

§  Kocheri  Bibiioth.  Theolog.  Symbolics!,  p.  216. 

II  See  Brandt's  His.  of  the  NeUierlands  (written  in 
Dutch.)  vol.  i.  book  v. 


France,  were  supposed  to  have  a  greater  pro- 
pensity to  mutiny  and  sedition.* 

XXIII.  The  light  of  the  Reformation  was 
first  transmitted  from  Saxony  into  Poland  by 
the  disciples  of  Luther.  Some  time  after  this 
happy  period,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  whom 
the  Romish  clergy  had  expelled  from  tlieir 
country,  as  also  several  Helvetic  doctors,  pro- 
pagated their  sentiments  among  the  Polanders. 
Some  congregations  were  also  founded  in  that 
republic  by  the  Anabaptists,  Anti-Trinitarians, 
and  other  sectaries.!  Hence  it  was,  that  three 
distinct  communities,  each  of  which  adopted 
the  main  principles  of  the  Reformation,  were 
to  be  found  in  Poland, — the  Bohemian  Bre- 
thren, the  Lutherans,  and  Swiss.  These  com- 
munities, in  order  to  defend  themselves  with 
the  greater  vigour  against  their  common  ene- 
mies, formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  con- 
federacy, in  a  synod  held  at  Sendomir  in  1570, 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Confession  of  Faith  that  derives  its 
title  from  the  city  now  mentioned.}.  But,  as 
this  association  seemed  rather  adapted  to  ac- 
celerate the  conclusion  of  peace,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  truth,  the  points  in  debate 
between  the  Lutherans  and  tlie  Reformed  be- 
ing expressed  in  this  reconciling  confession  in 
vague  and  ambiguous  terms,  it  was  soon  after 
this  warmly  opposed  by  many  of  the  former, 
and  was  entirely  annulled  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. Many  attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made 
to  revive  it;  but  they  have  not  answered  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  employed  their 
dexterity  and  zeal  in  this  matter.  In  Prussia 
the  Reformed  gained  ground  after  the  death  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  foimded  the 
flourishing  churches  which  still  subsist  in  that 
country.  § 

XXIV.  The  Bohemian,  or  (as  they  are 
otherwise  called)  Moravian  Brethren,  who  de- 
scended from  the  better  sort  of  Hussites,  and 
were  distinguished  by  several  religious  institu- 
tions of  a  singular  nature,  which  were  well 
adapted  to  guard  their  community  against  the 
reigning  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  times, 
had  no  sooner  heard  of  Luther's  design  of  re- 
forming the  churcli,  than  tliey  sent  deputies, 
in  1522,  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
friendship  and  good  offices.  In  succeeding 
times,  they  continued  to  discover  the  same 
zealous  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  cJiurches 
in  Saxony,  and  also  to  those  which  were 
founded  in  other  countries.  These  offers  could 
not  be  well  accepted  without  a  previous  ex- 
amination  of  their  religious  sentiments  and 


(ft?"*  Dr.  Mosheim  advances  this  on  the  authority 
of  n  passage  in  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
which  is  a  most  curious  and  valuable  work,  notwith- 
standing the  author's  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Ar- 
minianisni.  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  resiKJC- 
table  patrons. 

t  Loscher,  par.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii.— Salig,  toni.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  iv.  v. — Regenvolscii  Hist.  Eccles.  Sla- 
vonicar,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. — Solignac,  Hist,  de  I'ologne, 
toni.  v. — Kautz,  I'necipuaRelig.  Evangel,  in  Polonia 
Fata,  pMliii.-iiied  at  Hamburg,  in  17;tH. 

}  Si'e  Dan.  Ernest  Jahlonsky's  Historja  Consensus 
Sendotniriensis,  published  at  lUrlin,  in  1731;  as  also 
the  Epistola  Apologetica  of  the  same  author,  in  de- 
fence of  the  work  now  mentioned,  against  the  ob- 
jections of  an  anonymous  author. 

§  Loscher,  par.  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. 
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principles:  and,  indeed,  this  examination  turn- 
ed to  tlieir  advantage;  for  neitlier  Lutlier  nor 
his  disciples  found  any  tiling,  either  in  their 
doctrine  or  discipline,  that  was,  in  any  great 
measure,  liable  to  censure;  and  though  he 
could  not  approve  every  part  of  their  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  which  they  submitted  to  his 
judgment,  yet  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  object 
of  toleration  and  indulgence.*  Nevertheless, 
the  death  of  Luther,  and  the  expulsion  of  these 
Brethren  from  tiieir  country  in  1547,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  their  religious  connexions;  and 
great  numbers  of  them,  more  especially  of  those 
who  retired  into  Poland,  embraced  the  religi- 
ous sentiments  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed. 
The  attachment  of  the  Bohemians  to  the  Lu- 
therans seemed,  indeed,  to  be  revived  by  the 
Convention  of  Sendomir;  but,  as  the  articles 
of  Union,  drawn  up  in  that  assembly,  soon  lost 
all  their  force  and  authority,  all  the  Bohemians 
gradually  entered  into  the  communion  of  the 
Swiss  church. t  This  union  was  at  first  form- 
ed on  the  express  condition,  that  the  two 
churches  should  continue  to  be  governed  by 
their  respective  laws  and  institutions,  and 
should  have  separate  places  of  public  worship; 
but,  in  the  followhig  century,  all  remains  of 
dissension  were  removed  in  the  synods  holden 
at  Ostrog  in  1620  and  1627,  and  the  two  con- 
gregations were  formed  into  one,  under  the 
title  of  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren. 
In  this  coalition  tlie  reconciled  parties  showed 
to  each  other  reciprocal  marks  of  toleration 
and  indulgence;  for  the  external  form  of  the 
I  church  was  regulated  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  articles  of  faith 
were  taken  from  the  creed  of  the  Calvinists.| 

XXV.  The  descendants  of  tlie  Waldenses, 
who  lived  shut  up  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
were  naturally  led,  by  their  situation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French,  and  of  the  re- 
public of  Geneva,  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
and  rites  of  the  reformed  church.  So  far  down, 
however,  as  the  year  1630,  they  retained  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  ancient  discipline  and 
tenets;  but  the  plague  that  broke  out  in  that 
year  having  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  this 
unhappy  people,  and  among  the  rest  a  con- 
siderable number  of  their  pastors  and  clergy, 
they  addressed  themselves  to  tlie  French 
churches  for  spiritual  succour;  and  the  new 
doctors,  who  were  sent  in  consequence  of  that 
invitation,  made  several  changes  in  tlie  dis- 
cipline and  doctrine  of  the  Waldenses,  and 
rendered  them  conformable,  in  every  respect, 
with  those  of  the  protestant  churches  in 
France. § 

The  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians  were 
engaged  to  renounce  the  errors  and  sup^ersti- 
tions  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  writings 


*  See  a  German  work  of  Carpzovius,  entitled,  Na- 
chricht  von  den  Bohmifchen  Brudern,  p.  46;  as  also 
Jo.  Chr.Kocheri  Biblioth.  p.  76. 

•f  Beside  Comenius,  Camerarius,  and  Lasitius,  who 
have  written  professedly  the  history  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  see  Loscher,  par.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.— Salig, 
torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii. — Regeuvolsc.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii. 
xiv.  XV. 

t  Regenvolscii  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  120. 

§  Leger,  Histoire  Generale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises, 
livr.  i.  chap,  xx.xiii.  p.  205, 206.— Abr.  Pciiloli  Annales 
Renovati  Evanerlii,  p.  294.— Dan.  Gcrdes,  Hist.  Re 
novati  Ev.Tngelii.  torn.  ii.  p.  401. 


of  Luther,  and  the  ministry  of  his  disciples. 
But,  some  time  after,  Matthias  Devay,  and 
other  doctors,  began  to  introduce,  in  a  secret 
manner,  among  these  nations,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Swiss  churches  in  relation  to  the  eucharist, 
as  also  their  principles  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. This  doctrine  and  these  principles 
were  propagated  in  a  more  open  and  public 
manner  about  the  year  1550,  by  Szegedin  and 
other  Calvinist  teachers,  whose  ministry  was 
attended  with  remarkable  success.  This 
change  was  followed  by  the  same  dissensions 
that  had  broken  out  in  other  countries  on  si- 
milar occasions;  and  these  dissensions  grew  into 
an  open  schism  among  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation in  these  provinces,  which  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rather  confirmed  than  diminished.* 
XXVI.  After  the  solemn  publication  of  the 
famous  Form  of  Concord,  many  German 
churches,  of  the  Lutheran  communion,  dissolv 
ed  their  original  bonds,  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  Calvin.  Among  these 
we  may  place  the  churches  of  Nassau,  Hanau, 
and  Isenburg,  with  several  others  of  less  note. 
In  1595,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  influenced  by 
the  counsels  of  Wolfgang  Amling,  renounced 
also  the  profession  of  Lutheranism,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  dominions  the  religious  tenets 
and  rites  of  Geneva;  this  revolution,  however, 
produced  a  long  and  warm  controversy  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipality.! The  doctrines  of  the  Calvinist  or  re- 
formed church,  particularly  those  which  relate 
to  the  eucharist,  were  also  introduced  into 
Denmark,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury; for,  in  this  kingdom,  the  disciples  and  vo- 
taries of  Melancthon,  who  had  always  dis- 
covered a  strong  propensity  to  a  union  between 
the  protestant  churches,  were  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  they  had  at  their  head  Nicholas 
Hemmingius,  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  But  the  views  of  this  divine,  and 
the  schemes  of  his  party,  being  discovered  much 
sooner  than  they  expected,  by  the  vigilant  de- 
fenders of  the  Lutheran  cause,  their  plans  were 
disconcerted,^;  and  the  progress  of  Calvinism 
was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Lutheran 
ministers,  seconded  by  the  countenance  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign.^ 


*  Pauli  Debrezeni  Historia  Eccles.  Reform,  in 
Huugar.  et  Transylvan.  lib.  ii.  p.  64,  72,  98.— Un- 
schuld.  Nachricht,  An.  1738,  p.  1076.— Georg.  Haneri 
Historia  Eccles.  Transylv. 

t  See  for  an  account  of  this  matter,  the  German 
work  of  Bechman,  which  is  entitled  Historie  des 
Hauses  Anhalt,  vol.  ii.  p.  133,  and  that  of  Kraft, 
which  bears  the  title  of  Ausfuhrliche  Historie  von 
deni.  Exorcismo,  p.  428,  497.  ilj- Though  the  princes 
professed  Calvinism,  and  introduced  Calvinist  minis- 
ters into  all  the  churches,  where  they  had  the  right 
of  patronage,  yet  the  people  were  left  free  in  their 
choice;  and  the  noblemen  and  their  vassals,  who 
were  attached  to  Lutheranism,  had  secured  to  them 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  religion.  By  vir- 
tue of  a  convention  made  in  1679,  the  Lutherans 
were  permitted  to  erect  new  churches.  The  Zerbst 
line,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  subjects,  profess  Lu- 
theranismrWit  the  three  other  lines,  with  their  re- 
spective people,  are  Calvinists. 

J  Erici  Pontoppidani  Annal.  EcclesiaB  Danicse  Di- 
plomatici,  t.  iii.  p.  57.  ,        ■  ,. 

(h5-§  That  is,  (for  our  author  consistently  with 
truth  can  mean  no  more)  the  designs,  that  were 
formed  to  render  Calvinism  the  national  and  esta- 
blished religion,  proved  abortive.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever that  Calvinism  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
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XXVII.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined, 
that  the  different  nations  which  embraced  the 
commmiion  of  the  Calvinist  church,  adojjted, 
at  the  same  time,  without  exception,  all  its 
tenets,  rites,  and  institutions.  This  universal 
conformity  was,  indeed,  ardently  desired  by 
the  Helvetic  doctors;  but  their  desires,  in  this 
respect,  were  far  from  being  accomplished. 
The  English,  as  is  sufficiently  known,  rejected 
the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  re- 
ligious worship  that  were  adopted  by  the  other 
reformed  churches,  and  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  receive,  as  public  and  national  articles  of 
faith,  the  doctrines  that  were  propagated  in 
Switzerland,  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  and  the  divine  decrees.* 
The  protestants  in  Holland,  Bremen,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  Palatinate,  followed,  indeed, 
the  French  and  Helvetic  churclies  in  their  sen- 
timents concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  worship,  and  in  their  principles 
of  ecclesiastical  polity;  but  not  in  their  notions 
of  predestination,  which  intricate  doctrine  they 
left  undefined,  and  submitted  to  the  free  ex- 
amination and  private  judgment  of  every  indi- 
vidual.f  It  may  farther  be  affirmed,  that,  be- 
fore the  synod  of  Dordrecht,|  no  reformed 
church  had  obliged  its  members,  by  any  spe- 
cial law  or  article  of  faith,  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  churcli  of  Geneva  relating  to  the 
primary  causes  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  or 
the  ruin  of  the  reprobate.  It  is  true,  that,  in 
the  countries  now  mentioned,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  reformed  doctors  fell  by  degrees,  of 
their  own  accord,  into  the  Calvinistical  opinion 
concerning  these  intricate  points;  and  this  was 


gress  ill  Denmark,  and  has  still  a  great  number  of 
votaries  in  that  kingdom. 

(fij-  *  It  is  true,  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle,  who 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  as  nothing  more 
than  the  external  signs  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
was  not  adopted  by  the  church  of  England;  but 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin  was  embraced  by  that 
churcli,  and  is  plainly  taught  in  the  xxviiith  article 
of  its  faith.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  decrees.  Dr.  Moslieim  is  equally  in  an 
error.  The  xviith  article  of  the  church  of  England, 
is,  as  bishop  Burnet  candidly  acknowledges,  framed 
according  to  St.  Augustin's  doctrine,  which  scarcely 
dilFers  at  all  from  that  of  Calvin;  and  though  it  be 
expressed  with  a  certain  latitude  that  renders  it 
susceptible  of  a  mitigated  interpretation,  yet  it  is 
very  probable,  that  those  who  penned  it  were  pa- 
trons of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  The  very 
cautions,  that  are  subjoined  to  this  article,  intimate, 
that  Calvinism  was  what  it  was  meant  to  establish. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Calvinistical  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination prevailed  among  the  first  English  re- 
formers, the  greatest  part  of  wliom  were,  at  least, 
Sublapsarians:  in  the  reign  of  q\ieen  Elizabeth  this 
doctrine  was  predominant,  but  after  that  period  it 
lost  ground  imperceptibly,  and  was  renounced  by  the 
church  of  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
Some  members  of  that  church  still  adhered,  never- 
theless, to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  and  maintained,  not 
only  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  Calvinistical, 
but  also  affirmed  that  they  were  not  susceptible  of 
that  latitude  of  interpretation  for  which  the  Armi- 
nians  contended.  These  episcopal  votaries  of  Cal- 
vinism were  called  Doctrinal  Puritans.  See  Bur- 
net's Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  &c., 
and  Ncal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

t  See  Grotii  Apologet.  eorum,  qui  Hollandia;  ante 
mutationem.  An.  IC.ia,  prsefuerunt,  cap.  iii. 

Ql^  I  It  was  in  this  famous  synod,  that  was  as- 
sembled in  the  year  1618,  andof  which  we  shall  have 
-occasion  to  give  a  more  ample  areountin  the  history 
of  the  following  century,  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin 
WAf  fixed  as  the  national  and  established  religion 
of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 


principally  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  repu- 
tation of  the  college  of  Geneva,  which  was 
generally  frequented,  in  this  century,  by  those 
among  the  reformed  who  were  candidates  for 
the  ministry. 

XXVIII.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  regarded  by  tlie  reformed 
churches  as  the  only  sources  of  Divine  Truth; 
it  must  however  be  observed,  that,  to  their  au- 
thority, the  church  of  England  adds  that  of 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  during  the  first 
five  centuries.*  The  reformed  and  the  Lu- 
therans agree  in  maintaining  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  infallible  in  all  things;  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  which  the  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  they  are  clear,  and  complete;  and 
also  that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  them- 
selves, and  not  by  the  dictates  of  human  rea- 
son, or  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 
Several  of  the  doctors  among  the  former  have 
indeed  employed  too  freely  the  sagacity  of 
their  natural  understanding,  in  explaining  the 
divine  mysteries  that  are  contained  in  the 
Gospel;  and  this  circumstance  has  induced 
many  to  imagine,  that  the  reformed  adopted 
two  sources  of  religion,  two  criterions  of  di- 
vine truth,  viz.  the  Scripture  and  human  rea- 
son. But  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that,  in 
this  respect,  doctors  of  both  communions  have 
sometimes  gone  too  far,  being  led  on  by  the 
spirit  of  controversy,  and  animated  with  the 
desire  of  victory;  for,  if  we  except  the  singular 
tenets  of  some  individuals,  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  the  Lutherans  and  the  reformed 
are  unanimous  in  the  matter  now  imder  con- 
sideration. They  both  maintain,  that  contra- 
dictory propositions  cannot  be  the  objects  of 
faith;  and  consequently  that  all  doctrines  which 
contain  such  ideas  and  notions  as  are  repug- 
nant to  and  destroy  each  other,  must  be  false 
and  incredible.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  re- 
fomied  sometimes  use  this  principle  in  a  con- 
tentious manner,  to  overturn  certain  points  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  reject,  f 

XXIX.  The  reformed,  if  by  this  denomina- 
tion we  understand  those  who  embrace  the 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  differ  entirely  from  the 
Lutherans  in  the  following  points: 

1st,  In  their  notions  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  Lutherans  affirm  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  materially 
present  in  this  sacrament,  though  in  an  incom- 


(jtj"  *  There  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  which  implies  its  consider- 
ing the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies,  as  an  authoritative  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  de- 
claring that  her  delegates,  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
should  not  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy  but 
what  was  adjudged  so  by  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
or  by  the  first  four  general  councils;  and  this  has  per- 
haps misled  Dr.  Mosheim  in  the  passage  to  which 
this  note  refers.  Much  respect,  indeed,  (perhaps  too 
much,)  has  been  paid  to  the  Fathers;  but  that  has 
been  always  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  of  obliga- 
tion. 

Qsj-  t  Our  author  has  here  undoubtedly  in  view 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  which 
supixjses  the  same  extended  body  to  be  totally  pre- 
sent in  different  places  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
To  call  this  a  gross  and  glaring  contradiction,  seeraa 
rather  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  contentious  spirit. 
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prehensible  manner;  and  that  they  are  really 
exhibited,  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
to  the  worthy  and  to  the  unworthy  receiver. 
The  reformed  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
man  Christ  is  only  present  in  this  ordinance  by 
the  external  signs  of  bread  and  wine,  though 
it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that 
this  matter  is  differently  explained  and  repre- 
sented in  the  writings  of  their  theologians. 

2dly,  In  their  doctrine  of  the  eternal  decrees 
of  God,  respecting  man's  salvation.  The  Lu- 
therans maintain,  that  the  divine  decrees  re- 
specting the  salvation  or  misery  of  men  are 
founded  upon  a  previous  knowledge  of  their 
sentiments  and  ciiaracters;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  God,  foreseeing  from  all  eternity  the  faith 
or  incredulity  of  different  persons,  had  reserved 
eternal  happiness  for  the  faithful,  and  eternal 
misery  for  the  unbelieving  and  disobedient. 
The  reformed  entertained  different  sentiments 
concerning  this  intricate  point.  They  con- 
sider the  divine  decrees  as  free  and  uncondi- 
tional, and  as  founded  on  the  will  of  God, 
which  is  limited  by  no  superior  order,  and 
which  is  above  all  laws. 

3dly,  Concerning  some  religious  rites  and 
institutions,  which  the  Reformed  consider  as 
bordering  upon  superstition,  or  tending,  at 
least,  to  promote  it,  while  the  Lutherans  view 
them  in  another  light,  and  represent  all  of 
them  as  tolerable,  and  some  of  them  as  useful. 
Such  are,  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches, 
the  distinguishing  vestments  of  the  clergy,  the 
private  confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  wafers  in 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
form  of  exorcism  in  the  celebration  of  baptism, 
and  other  ceremonies  of  like  moment.  The 
reformed  doctors  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all 
these  rites  and  institutions,  upon  this  general 
principle,  that  the  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  restored  to 
their  primitive  simplicity,  and  freed  from  the 
human  inventions  and  additions  that  were  em- 
ployed by  superstition  in  the  times  of  igno- 
rance, to  render  them  more  striking  to  the  de- 
luded multitude. 

XXX.  The  few  heads  of  difference,  between 
the  two  communions,  which  have  been  now 
briefly  pointed  out,  have  furnished  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  controversy  to  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  been  drawn  out  into  a  multi- 
tude of  intricate  questions,  and  subjects  of 
debate,  that,  by  consequences,  fairly  or  injudi- 
ciously deduced,  have  widened  the  scene  of 
contention,  and  extended  to  almost  all  the  im- 
portant truths  of  religion.  Thus  the  debate 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  eucharist, 
opened  to  the  disputants  a  large  field  of 
inquiry,  in  which  the  nature  and  fruits  of 
the  institutions  called  sacraments,  the  ma- 
jesty and  glory  of  Christ's  human  nature,  to- 
gether with  the  communication  of  the  divine 
perfections  to  it,  and  the  inward  frame  of  spirit 
that  is  required  in  the  worship  addressed  to 
the  Saviour,  were  carefully  examined.  In  like 
manner,  the  controversy,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  divine  decrees,  led  the  doctors,  by 
whom  it  was  carried  on,  into  the  most  sulstile 
and  profound  researches  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  attributes,  particularly  thoae  of 


j  ustice  and  goodness,  the  doctrines  of  fate  and 
necessity,  the  connexion  between  human  lib- 
erty and  divine  prescience;  the  extent  of  God's 
love  to  mankind,  and  of  the  benefits  that  arise 
from  the  merits  of  Christ  as  mediator;  the  ope- 
rations of  that  divine  spirit,  or  power,  which 
rectifies  the  wills  and  sanctifies  the  affections 
of  men;  the  perseverance  of  the  elect  in  their 
covenant  witih  God,  and  in  a  state  of  salvation; 
and  other  points  of  great  moment.  The  sub- 
ject of  debate,  that  was  drawn  from  the  use  of 
external  ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  was 
also  productive  of  several  questions  and  in- 
quiries; for,  besides  the  researches  into  the  ori- 
gin and  antiquity  of  certain  institutions  to 
which  it  gave  occasion,  it  naturally  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  following  important  questions: 
viz.  "  What  are  the  special  marks  that  charac- 
terize things  indifferent? — How  far  is  it  lawful 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  an  adversary, 
whose  opposition  is  only  directed  against 
things  esteemed  indifferent  in  their  own  na- 
ture?— What  is  the  extent  of  Christian  liberty? 
— Is  it  lawful  to  retain,  in  condescension  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  or  with  a  view  to 
their  benefit,  certain  ancient  rites  and  institu- 
tions, which,  althougli  they  carry  a  superstiti- 
ous aspect,  may  nevertheless  be  susceptible  of 
a  favourable  and  rational  interpretation?" 

XXXI.  It  has  always  been  a  question  much 
debated  among  protestants,  and  more  especially 
in  England  and  Holland,  where  it  has  excited 
great  commotions  and  tumults, — to  whom  the 
right  of  governing  the  church,  and  the  power 
of  deciding  in  religious  matters,  properly  be- 
long? This  controversy  has  been  determined 
in  favour  of  those  who  maintain,  that  the 
power  of  deciding,  in  matters  of  religious  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government,  is,  by  the 
appointment  of  Christ  himself,  vested  in  the 
church,  and  therefore  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  civil  magistrate;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  grant,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  latter  to  assist  the  church  with  his  protec- 
tion and  advice,  to  convoke  and  preside  in  its 
synods  and  councils,  to  take  care  tliat  the 
clergy  do  not  attempt  to  carry  on  any  thing 
that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and,  by  his  authority,  to  confinn  the  va- 
lidity, and  secure  the  execution  of  the  different 
laws  enacted  by  the  church  under  his  inspec- 
tion. It  is  true,  that  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  sovereigns  of  England  consider  them- 
selves as  supreme  heads  of  the  church,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  spiritual,  as  well  as  its  temporal 
concerns;  and  it  is  plain  enough,  that,  on  the 
strength  of  this  important  title,  both  Henry 
and  his  son  Edward  assumed  an  extensive 
authority  and  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  and 
looked  upon  their  spiritual  power,  as  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  unworthily  enjoyed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff.*  But  queen  Elizabeth  re- 
ceded considerably  from  these  high  pretensions, 
and  diminished  the  spiritual  power  of  her  suc- 
cessors, by  declaring  that  the  royal  jurisdic- 
tion extended  only  to  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  not  to  religion  itself;  to  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  and  not  to  the  church  itself;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  persons  of  the  clergy 


See  Neal'g  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  H. 
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were  alone  subject  to  their  civil  authority.* 
Accordingly,  we  see  that  the -constitution  of  the 
church  of  Eiiirland  perfectly  resembles  that  of 
the  state,  and  that  a  striking  analogy  exists 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment establislied  in  that  country.  The  clergy, 
consisting  of  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of 
convocation,  are  immediately  assembled  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  from  the  sovereign,  and  propose  in 
these  meetings,  by  common  consent,  such  mea- 
surts  as  seem  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  church.  These  measures  are  laid  before 
the  king  and  parliament,  and  derive  from  their 
approbation  and  authority  the  force  of  laws.f 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  matter 
has  given  occasion  to  much  altercation  and  de- 
bate; nor  has  it  been  found  easy  to  fix  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  of 
these  great  bodies  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
their  respective  pretensions,  since  tiie  king  and 
his  council  explain  them  in  one  way,  and  the 
clergy,  more  especially  those  who  are  zealous 
for  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  independency 
of  the  church,  understand  them  in  another. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  plainly  this,  that 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  in  England  has  never 
acquired  a  stable  and  consistent  form;  nor  has 
it  been  reduced  to  clear  and  certain  principles. 
It  has  rather  been  carried  on  and  administered 
by  ancient  custom  and  precedent,  than  defined 
and  fixed  by  any  regular  system  of  laws  and 
institutions. 

XXXII.  If  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
determine  in  what  hands  the  power  of  decid- 
ing affairs  of  a  religious  nature  was  to  be 
lodged,  it  was  no  less  difiicult  to  fix  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  in  which  this  power 
was  to  be  administered.  Many  vehement  dis- 
putes were  kindled  on  this  subject,  which  nei- 
ther the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  etforls  of  human 
wisdom,  have  been  able  to  bring  to  an  amicable 
issue.  The  republic  of  Geneva,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  counsels  of  Calvin,  judged  it 
proper  that  the  particular  atfairs  of  each  church 
should  be  directed  by  a  body  of  j)resljyters,  all 
invested  with  an  equal  degree  of  power  and 
authority;  that  matters  of  a  more  public  and 
important  nature  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  an  assembly,  or  synod,  composed 
of  elders  chosen  as  deputies  by  the  churches 
of  a  whole  province  or  district;  and  that  all  af- 
fairs of  such  extensive  infiuence  and  high  mo- 
ment, as  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  sacred 
community  in  general,  should  be  examined 
and  decided,  as  in  early  times,  b}'  an  assembly 
of  the  whole  church.  This  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  the  church  of  Geneva  adopt- 
ed for  itself,];  and  left  no  entreaties  or  methods 

*  See  Cuiirayer's  Suppl«iiieiil  aux  deux  Ouvrages 
pour  la  Defense  de  la  Validito  dea  Ordinations  Au- 
glicanes,  chap.  .\v. 

9(7-  This  must  be  understood  with  many  restric- 
tions, if  itcan  at  all  be  admitted.  The  whole  tenor  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign  showed  plainly  that  she  did 
not  pretend  to  less  power  in  religious  matters  than 
any  of  her  predecessors. 

(j(^  t  Jo-  Cosinus,  de  Ecclesia;  Anglicana;  Religi- 
one  et  Disciplinn,  ia  the  learned  Thomas  Smith's 
Vita:  Knidili.-is.  V'irorum,  published  in  1707.— Seeal.so 
Dav.  Wilkin.-*,  de  Veteri  et  Moderna  Syiiodi  ."An- 
glic- Constitutione,  lorn.  i.  Concil.  Magn.  Britann. 
p.  7.— Neal,  vol.  i. 

Cgi-  t  The  account  which  Dr.  Mosheim  gives  here 
Vol.  U.-16 


of  persuasion  unemployed,  that  might  recom- 
mend it  to  those  reformed  chu-rches  with  which 
tliey  lived  in  fraternal  communion.  But  it  was 
obstinately  rejected  by  the  English  clergy,  who 
regarded  as  sacred  and  immutable  that  ancient 
form  of  spiritual  government,  according  to 
which  a  certain  district  or  diocese  is  connnitted 
to  the  care  and  inspection  of  one  ruler  or  bi- 
shop, to  whom  the  presbyters  of  each  church 
are  subject,  as  also  the  deacons  are  to  the  pres- 
byters; while  the  general  interests  of  the 
church  are  treated  and  discussed  in  an  assem- 
bly of  bishops,  and  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  are 
next  to  them  in  rank  and  dignity.  This  form 
of  episcopal  polity  was,  with  some  small  ex- 
ceptions, adopted  by  the  Bohemian  and  Mora- 
vian brethren,*  who  had  become  one  of  the  re- 
forined  churches;  but  it  was  higlily  displeasing 
to  those  among  the  protestants,  who  had  em- 
braced the  sentiments  and  discipline  of  Calvin. 
The  dissensions,  occasioned  by  these  different 
schemes  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  were  every 
way  adapted  to  produce  a  violent  schism  in  the 
church;  so  mucli  the  more,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  contending  parties  pretended  to  derive  their 
respective  plans  from  the  injunctions  of  Chiist, 
and  the  practice  of  his  disciples.  And,  in  ef- 
fect, it  divided  tiie  English  nation  into  two 
parties,  who  during  a  long  time  treated  each 
other  with  great  animosity  and  bitterness,  and 
whose  feuds,  on  many  occasions,  proved  detri- 
mental to  the  civil  interests  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  This  schism,  however,  which  did 
such  mischief  in  England,  was,  by  the  pru- 
dence and  piety  of  a  i'ew  great  and  excellent 
divines,  confined  to  that  country,  and  prevent- 
ed from  either  becoming  universal,  or  inter- 
rupting the  fraternal  uinon  tliat  prevailed  be- 
tween tiie  church  of  England  and  the  reform- 
ed churches  abroad.     The  worthy  raen,  who 


and  above  (sect.  xii.  of  this  chapter)  of  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  established  by  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  is  far  from  being  accurate-  There  are  but 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  that  republic,  viz.  the 
venerable  company  of  the  pastors  and  professors, 
and  the  consistory:  for  a  just  description  of  which, 
see  the  judicious  Mr.  Kcate's  "  Short  Account  of  the 
Ancieat  History,  present  Government,  and  Laws  of 
the  Rel>ublic  of  Geneva,"  published  in  1761. — I  would 
only  remark  that  what  this  sensible  author  observes, 
with  respect  to  the  consistory,  in  p.  124  of  his  inter- 
esting i>erformance,  belongs  principally,  if  not  whol- 
ly, to  the  venerable  company.  Dr.  3Iosheim  seems 
to  have  been  led  into  this  mistake,  by  imagining  that 
the  ecclesiastical  form  of  government  established  in 
Scotland,  where  indeed  all  church  affairs  are  manag- 
ed by  consistorial,  provincial,  and  national  assem 
blies,  or,  in  other  words,  by  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
general  synods,  was  a  direct  transcript  of  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Geneva.  It  is  also  probable,  that  he  may 
have  been  deceived  by  reading,  in  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  that  the  Scottish  reformers  approved 
the  discipline  of  the  removed  churches  of  Geneva 
and  Switzirland,  and  followed  their  plan  of  ecclesi 
astical  government.  Hut  ho  ought  to  have  observed, 
that  this  apjirobation  and  imitation  related  only  to 
the  democratic  form  of  the  church  of  Geneva,  and 
the  parity  of  its  ministers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
plan  of  government  which  our  historian  here  sup- 
poses to  have  place  at  Geneva,  is  in  reality  that 
which  is  obsi'rvcd  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  no  more 
than  the  first  and  fundamental  principles  were  taken 
from  the  discipline  of  Calvin.  The  small  territory 
of  Geneva  would  not  admit  such  a  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  describes. 

*  See  Epist.  de  Ordinat.  et  Successione  Episcopal 
in  Unitate  Fratruin  Boheni,  conservata,  in  Christ. 
Matth  Pfaffli  Institutionibus  Juris  Eccles.  p.  410. 
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thus  set  bounds  to  the  influence  of  these  un- 
happy divisions,  found  great  opposition  made, 
by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry,  to  their  cha- 
ritable purpose.  To  maintain,  however,  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  episcopal  church 
of  England  and  the  presbyterian  churches  in 
foreign  countries,  they  laid  down  the  following 
maxim,  which,  though  it  be  not  universally 
adopted,  tends  nevertheless  to  the  preservation 
of  external  concord  among  the  reformed,  viz. 
"That  Jesus  Christ  has  left  upon  record  no 
express  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  exter- 
nal form  of  government  that  is  to  be  observed 
in  his  church;  and,  consequently,  that  every 
nation  hath  a  right  to  establish  such  a  form,  as 
seemeth  conducive  to  the  interests,  and  suita- 
ble to  the  peculiar  state,  circumstances,  and 
exigencies  of  the  community,  provided  that 
such  an  establishment  be  in  no  respect  preju- 
dicial to  truth,  or  favourable  to  the  revival  of 
superstition."* 

XXXIII.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Calvin,  not 
only  that  flagitious  and  profligate  members 
were  to  be  cut  off"  from  the  sacred  society,  and 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
but  also  that  men  of  dissolute  and  licentious 
lives  were  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
and  the  arm  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  this  he 
difl^ered  from  Zuingle,  who,  supposing  that  all 
authority,  of  every  kind,  was  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate  alone,  would  not  allow 
to  the  ministers  of  the  church  the  power  of  ex- 
cluding flagitious  offenders  from  its  commu- 
nion, or  withholding  from  them  the  participation 
of  its  sacraments. I  But  the  credit  and  influence 
of  Calvin  were  so  great  at  Geneva,  that  he  ac- 
complished his  purpose,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
formidable  opposition  from  various  quarters. 
He  established  the  severest  rules  of  discipline 
to  correct  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times, 
by  which  he  exposed  himself  to  innumerable 
perils  from  the  malignity  and  resentment  of 
the  dissolute,  and  to  perpetual  contests  with 
the  patrons  of  voluptuousness  and  immorality. 
He  executed,  moreover,  these  rules  of  discip- 
line with  the  utmost  rigour,  had  them  strength- 
ened and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
state,  excluded  obstinate  offenders  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  by  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  the  consistory,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  procure  their  banishment  from  the  city; 
not  to  mention  other  kinds  of  punishment,  of 
no  mild  nature,  which,  at  his  desire,  were  in- 
flicted upon  men  of  loose  principles  and  irregu- 
lar lives. J    The  clergy  in  Switzerland  were 


*  See  Spanhemii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  lib.  viii.  ix.  p. 
1055.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  British 
divines  who  lived  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  was  tirst  abandoned  by  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 
vol.  iii. 

f  See  a  remarkable  letter  of  Rodolph  Gualter,  in 
Fueslin's  Centuria  I.  Epistolarum  a  Reformatoribus 
Helveticis  scriptariim,  p.  478,  where  he  expresses 
himself  thus:  "  Excommunicationem  neque  Ziiin- 
glius  .  .  .  neque  Biillingerus,  unquam  probarunt,  et 
.  .  .  obstiterunt  iis  qui  earn  aliquando  voluerunt 
introducere  .  .  .  Basilese  quidem  (Ecolampadius, 
multum  dissiiadente  Zuinglio,  instituerat  .  .  .  sed 
adeo  non  durabilis  fuit  ilia  constilutio,  ut  (Ecolam- 
padius illam  abrogarit.  &c.    See  also  p.  90. 

I  Of  all  the  nndertakingg  of  Calvin,  there  vv'as  not 
one  that  involved  him  in  so  much  trouble,  or  ex- 
posed him  to  such  imminent  danger,  as  the  plan  he 
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highly  pleased  with  the  form  of  church  govern- 
ment that  had  been  established  at  Geneva, 
and  ardently  desirous  of  a  greater  degree  of 
power  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  obstinate 
sinners,  and  a  larger  share  of  authority  in  the 
church,  than  they  were  intrusted  with  by  the 
moderate  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Zuingle. 
They  devoutly  wished  that  the  discipline  of 
Calvin  might  be  followed  in  their  cantons,  and 
even  made  some  attempts  for  that  purpose. 
But  their  desires  and  their  endeavours  were 
equally  vain;  for  the  cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich, 
and  Basil,  distinguished  themselves  among  the 
others  in  opposing  this  change,  and  would  by 
no  means  permit  the  bounds,  that  Zuingle  had 
set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  to  be  re- 
moved, nor  its  power  and  authority  to  be  aug- 
mented in  any  respect.* 

XXXIV.  All  the  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing, whether  sacred  or  profane,  flourished 
among  the  reformed  during  this  century,  as 
appears  evidently  by  the  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent productions  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  our  times.  Zuingle,  indeed,  seemed 
disposed  to  exclude  philosophy  from  the  pale 
of  the  church;!  hut  in  this  inconsiderate  pur- 
pose he  had  few  followers,  and  the  succeeding 
doctors  of  the  Helvetic  church  were  soon  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  philosophical  know- 
ledge, more  especially  in  controversies,  and 
researches  of  a  theological  kind.  Hence  it 
was,  that,  in  1588,  an  academical  body  was 
founded  at  Geneva  by  Calvin,  whose  first  care 
was  to  place  in  this  new  seminary  a  professor 
of  philosophy  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  principles  of  reasoning.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  this  professor  had  a  very  limited  province 
assigned  to  him,  being  obliged  to  confine  his 
instructions  to  a  mere  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  Aristotle,  who  at  this  same  time  was  the 
oracle  of  all  the  public  schools, |  and  whose 
philosophical  principles  and  method  were  ex- 
clusively adopted   by  all  the  other   reformed 


had  formed,  with  such  resolution  and  fortitude,  of 
purging  the  church,  by  the  exclusion  of  obstinate  and 
scandalous  offenders,  and  intiicting  severe  punish- 
ments on  all  such  as  violated  the  laws,  enacted  by 
the  church,  or  by  the  consistory,  which  was  its  re- 
presentative. See  the  Life  of  Calvin,  composed  by 
Beza,  and  prefixed  to  his  Letters. — Spon's  Hisioire 
de  Geneve,  and  particularly  the  notes,  torn.  ii.  p.  45, 
65. — Calvin's  Letters,  and  more  especially  those  ad- 
dressed to  Jaques  de  Bourgogne.  The  party  at  Ge 
neva,  which  Calvin  called  the  sect  of  Libertines, 
(because  they  defended  the  licentious  customs  of  an- 
cient tiroes,  the  erection  of  stews,  and  other  vicious 
practices,  not  only  by  their  discourse  and  their  ac- 
tions, but  even  by  force  of  arms,)  was  both  numerous 
and  powerful.  But  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
this  great  reformer  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  his  enemies. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  tumults  and  cominotions 
of  Lausanne,  in  the  Museum  Ilelvcticum,  tom.  ii. 
The  disputes  that  were  carried  on  upon  this  occa- 
sion, in  the  Palatinate,  which  adopted  the  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  of  Geneva,  are  recorded  by  Altin- 
gius,  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palat.  and  by  Struvius,  in 
his  Hist.  Eccles.  Palat.  German. 

t  Zuingle,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  de  Vera 
et  Falsa,  Religione,  to  Francis  \.  king  of  France,  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  terms:  "  Philosophis 
interdictum  est  a  Christi  scholis;  at  isti  (Sorbonistie) 
fecerunt  earn  cnelestis  verbi  magistram." 

X  Beza,  in  his  Epist.  Theol.  (ep.  xxxvi.  p.  1.5G.) 
speaks  thus:  "  Certura  nobis  ac  constitutum  est,  et 
in  ipsis  tradendis  logicis  et  in  ceteris  explicandis 
disciplinis  ab  Aristotelis  sententianetantillura  qui- 
dem deflectere." 
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colleges;  though  it  ig  certain,  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  Ramus  was,  for  some  time,  preferred, 
by  many  of  the  doctors  of  Basil,  to  that  of  the 
Stag!  rite.* 

XXXV.  The  reformed  church,  from  its  very 
infancy,  produced  a  great  number  of  expositors 
of  Scripture,  whose  learned  and  excellent 
commentaries  deserve  a  memorable  placet  in 
the  history  of  theological  science.  The  expo- 
sition that  Zuingle  has  given  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
far  from  being  destitute  of  merit.]:  He  was 
succeeded  by  Bullinger,  Q^colampadius,  and 
Musculus,  and  also  by  others,  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  those  great  men  in  erudition  and  ge- 
nius, deserve  a  certain  degree  of  approbation 
and  esteem.  But  the  two  divines  who  shone 
with  a  superior  and  unrivalled  lustre  in  this 
learned  list  of  sacred  expositors,  were  John 
Calvin  and  Theodore  Beza.  The  former  com- 
posed an  excellent  commentary  on  almost  all 
the  books  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the  latter  pub- 
lished a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
enriched  with  theological  and  critical  obser- 
vations, which  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  enjoys,  at  this  day,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  reputation  and  applause  with 
which  it  was  crowned  at  its  first  appearance. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  the 
greatest  part  of  these  commentators,  that, 
wisely  neglecting  those  allegorical  significa- 
tions and  mystical  meanings  which  the  irregu- 
lar fancies  of  former  expositors  had  attributed 
to  the  terms  of  Scripture,  they  employed  their 
whole  diligence  and  industry  in  investigating 
the  literal  sense  and  the  full  energy  of  the 
words,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  intention 
of  the  sacred  writer.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  these 
interpreters,  and  more  especially  Calvin,  have 
been  sharply  censured  for  applying,  to  tlie  tem- 
poral state  and  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  se- 
veral prophecies  tliat  point  to  the  Messiah  and 
to  the  Christian  dispensation  in  the  most  evi- 
dent and  palpable  manner,  and  thus  removing 
some  of  the  most  striking  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  divinity  of  tiie  Gospel. § 

XXXVI.  The  state  of  theology,  and  the  revo- 
lutions it  underwent  among  the  Helvetic  and 
the  other  reformed  churches,  were  nearly  the 
same  as  among  the  Lutherans.  Zuingle  was 
one  of  the  first  reformed  doctors  who  reduced 
that  sacred  science  into  a  certain  sort  of  order. 


•  See  Casp.  Brandtii  Vita  Jacohi  Arininii,  p.  1^,  0-2. 

{fij=  t  Bf-  Moslieiiii  pny.s  a  tribute  to  these  great 
men  of  the  reformed  church,  that  seems  to  be  ex- 
torted by  justice,  with  a  kind  of  effort  from  the 
spirit  of  party.  He  says,  that  Ziiingle's  labour.s  are 
not  conteniplible;  that  Calvin  attempted  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  sacred  writings;  that  the  NewTestament 
of  Beza  has  not,  even  at  this  day,  entirely  lost  the 
reputation  it  formerly  enjoyed.  This  is  faint  praise; 
and  therefore  the  translator  has,  without  departing 
from  the  tenorof  the  author's  phraseology,  animated 
a  little  the  coldness  of  his  panegyric. 

Qi^  I  It  was  not  only  on  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  that  Zuingle  employed  his  very  learned 
and  excellent  labours.  He  expounded  the  book  of 
Genesis,  tocether  with  the  twenty-four  first  chap- 
ters of  Exodus,  and  gave  new  versions  of  the  Psulma, 
of  the  Prophesies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 

.§  See  i^igidii  Hunnii  Calvinus  Judaizans,  publish- 
ed in  1595,  which  was  refuted  by  David  Parens,  in  a 
book  published  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Cal- 
vinus Orthodoxus. 


in  his  book  concerning  true  and  false  Religion, 
which  contained  a  brief  exposition  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  produc- 
tion was  followed  by  one  much  more  compre- 
hensive in  its  contents,  and  perfect  in  its  kind, 
composed  by  Calvin,  and  entitled  Institutes  of 
the  Cliristian  Religion,  which  held  in  the  re- 
formed churches  the  same  rank,  authority,  and 
credit,  that  the  Loci  Communes  of  Melancthon 
obtained  among  us.*  The  example  of  Calvin 
animated  the  doctors  of  his  communion,  and 
produced  a  great  number  of  writers  of  Com- 
mon-Place Divinity,  some  more,  otliers  less 
voluminous,  among  whom  Musculus,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Piscator,  particularly  e.Kcelled- 
The  most  ancient  of  these  writers  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  best,  on  account  of  their 
simplicity  and  clearness,  being  untainted  with 
that  affectation  of  subtlety,  and  that  scholas- 
tic spirit,  which  have  eclipsed  the  merit  of 
many  a  good  genius.  Calvin  was  a  model  in 
this  respect,  more  especially  in  his  Institutes; 
a  work  remarkable  for  the  finest  elegance  of 
style,  and  the  greatest  ease  and  perspicuity  of 
expression,  together  with  the  most  perfect 
simplicity  of  method,  and  clearness  of  argu- 
ment. But  this  simplicity  was  soon  effaced 
by  the  intricate  science  of  the  schools.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  was  taught  in 
almost  all  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and  suf- 
fered much  from  falling  into  bad  hands,  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  regions  of  theology, 
and  rendered  tliem  barren,  thorny,  intricate, 
and  gloomy,  by  the  enormous  multitude  of 
barbarous  terms,  captious  questions,  minute 
distinctions,  and  useless  subtleties,  that  follow- 
ed in  its  train.f 


*  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  the  learned  au- 
thor of  this  History  was  a  Lutheran. 

t  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  scho- 
la.'tic  method  of  teaching  theology  seems  to  have 
first  infected  our  (the  Lutheran)  church,  though  the 
contagion  spread  itself,  soon  after,  among  the  reform- 
ed doctors.  It  was  certainly  very  recent  in  Holland 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  synod  of  Dordrecht.  In 
this  assembly  Maccovius,  professor  at  Franeker,  a 
man  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  his  col- 
league Sibrand  Lubbert.  When  the  matter  was  ex- 
amined, the  synod  declard  that  Maccovius  was  un- 
justly accused  of  heresy;  but  that,  in  his  divinity 
lectures,  he  had  not  followed  that  simplicity  of  me- 
thod, and  clearness  of  expression,  which  are  com- 
mendable in  a  public  teacher  of  Christianity;  and 
that  he  rather  followed  the  subtle  manner  of  the 
scholastic  doctors,  than  the  plain  and  uuatiecled 
plir.iseology  of  the  inspired  wrUers.  The  decision 
of  the  synod  is  expressed  by  Walter  Balcanqual  (in 
the  acts  of  that  ecclesiastical  assembly,  subjoined  to 
his  letters  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton)  iii  the  following 
words:  "  Maccovium  .  .  .  nullius  ha;reseos  roum  ten- 
cri  . .  .  peccasse  eum,  quod  quibusdam  amhiguis  et 
obscuris  scholasticis  phrasibus  usus  sit;  quoil  scho- 
lasticum  docendi  modum  conetur  in  Belgicis  acad- 
eniiis  introdiicere  .  .  .  Monendum  esse  eum,  iit  cum 
spiritu  sancto  loquatur,  non  cum  Bellarmino  aut 
Suarezio."*  These  admonitions  produced  little  effect 
on  Maccovius.  as  appears  by  his  theological  writings, 
which  are  richly  seasoned  with  scholastic  wif  and 
intricate  speculations.  He  therefore  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  the  subtleties  of  phi- 
losophy into  the  theological  system  of  the  reformed 
rhurclii's  in  Holland.  He  was  not,  however,  alone 
iti  this  attempt,  but  was  seconded  by  the  acute  Dr. 
William  Ames,  minister  of  the  English  church  at  the 

*  See  the  Acta  Synodi  Dord.  in  Hale's  Golden  Re- 
mains, p.  161  —and  Philippi  Limbfjrchii  EpistoUr. 
Eccleaiasticar  Collect,  p.  5'74. 
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XXXVII.  The  reformed  doctors  of  this  cen- 
tury generally  concluded  their  treatises  of  didac- 
tic theology  witli  a  delineation  of  the  moral 
duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  Christians,  and 
the  rules  of  practice  that  are  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel.  This  method  was  observed  by  Calvin, 
and  was  followed,  out  of  respect  for  his  exam- 
ple, by  almost  all  the  divines  of  his  commu- 
nion, who  looked  upon  him  as  their  model  and 
their  guide.  This  eminent  man,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  his  Institutes,  speaks  of  the  power 
of  the  magistrate,  and  the  ends  of  civil  govern- 
ment; and,  in  the  last  chapter,  gives  the  por- 
traiture of  the  life  and  manners  of  a  true 
Christian,  but  in  a  much  more  concise  manner 
than  the  copiousness,  dignity,  and  importance 
of  the  subject  seemed  to  require.  The  pro- 
gress of  morality  among  the  reformed,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  very  same  means  that  retarded 
its  improvement  among  the  Lutherans.  It 
was  neglected  amidst  the  tumult  of  controversy; 
and,  while  every  pen  was  drawn  to  maintain 
certain  systems  of  doctrine,  few  were  employed 
in  cultivating  or  promoting  that  noblest  of  all 
sciences,  which  has  virtue,  life,  and  manners, 
for  its  objects. 

This  master-science,  which  Calvin  and  his 
associates  had  left  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
state,  was  first  reduced  into  some  kind  of  form, 
and  explained  with  a  certain  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  precision,  by  William  Perkins,'^  an 
English  divine,  as  the  reformed  doctors  uni- 
versally allow.  He  was  seconded  in  this 
laudable  undertaking  by  Telingius,  a  native 
of  Holland;  and  it  was  by  a  worthy  and  pious 
spirit  of  emulation,  excited  by  the  example  of 
these  two  doctors,  that  WiUiam  Ames,  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  and  professor  of  divinity  at 
Franeker,!  was  engaged  to  compose  a  com- 


Hague,  and  several  others  of  the  same  scholastic 
turn.  This  method  of  teaching  theology  must  have 
been  in  use  among  almost  all  the  reformed  doctors 
before  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  if  we  give  credit  to 
Episcopius,  who,  in  the  last  discourse  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  disciples  at  Leyden,  tells  them  that  he 
hadcarefullyavoidedthisscholasticdivinity;  and  that 
this  was  the  principal  cause  that  had  drawn  on  him 
the  vehement  hatred  and  opposition  of  all  the  other 
professors  and  teachers  of  theology.  His  words  are  as 
follows:  "  Videbam  veritatem  multarum  et  maxima- 
rum  rerum  in  ipsa  scriplura  sacra,  elaboratis  huma- 
na  industria  pluasibus,  ingeniosis  vocularum  ficti- 
onibus,  locoriim  comniunium  artiticiosis  texturis,  ex- 
quisitis  terminoruni  at  formiilarum  inventionilms, 
adeo  involularn,  perplexam  et  intricatam  redditam 
esse,  ut  CEdipo  saepe  opus  esset  ad  Sphingem  illam 
theologicam  enodandam.  Ita  est,  et  hinc  primae 
lacryms— Reducendam  itaque  terminorum  apostoli- 
corum  et  cuivis  obviorum  simplicitatem  semper  se- 
quendam  putavi,  et  sequestrandas,  quas  academiae 
et  schol;e  tanquam  proprias  sibi  vendicant,  logicas 
philosophicasqiie  speculationes  et  dictiones."  See 
Philippi  Linibnrchii  vita  Episcopii,  p.  123. 

faj=  *  Mr.  William  Perkins  was  born  atMarston  in 
Warwickshire,  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  educated  in  Chri.=t's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
ho  became  fellow.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
practical  writers  and  preachers  of  his  age.  His  pu- 
ritanical and  non-conforming  principles  exposed  him 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  High-Commission  Court; 
but  his  peaceable  behaviour,  and  eminent  reputation 
in  the  learned  world,  procured  him  an  exemption 
from  the  persecutions  that  fell  upon  his  brethren. 
His  works,  which  were  printed  in  three  volumes 
folio,  affonl  abundant  proofs  of  his  piety  and  in- 
dustry, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  he  died 
in  the  4Uh  year  of  his  age. 

(ffj'  t  Dr.  William  Ames,  educated  at  Cambridge 
under  Mr.  Perkins,  fled  from  the  persecution  of  arch- 


plete  body  of  Christian  morality.*  These 
writers  were  succeeded  by  others,  who  threw 
farther  light  on  this  important  science. 

XXXVIII.  The  reformed  church  was  less 
disturbed,  during  tliis  century,  by  sects,  divi- 
sions, and  theological  disputes,  than  the  Lu- 
theran, which  was  often  a  prey  to  the  most 
unhappy  dissensions.  This  circumstance  is 
looked  upon  by  the  former  as  a  matter  of  tri- 
umph, though  it  may  be  very  easily  accounted 
for  by  all  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  church. f  We  have  however,  in 
the  writings  of  Calvin,  an  account,  and  also  a 
refutation,  of  a  most  pernicious  sect  that 
sprang  up  in  that  establishment,  and  produced 
troubles  of  a  more  deplorable  kind  than  any 
that  happened  in  our  community. |  This  odi- 
ous sect,  which  assumed  the  denominations  of 
Libertines  and  Spiritual  Brethren  and  Sisters, 
arose  in  Flanders,  under  the  auspices  of  Pocke- 
sius,  RufFus,  and  Quintin;  gained  a  certain 
footing  in  France  through  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and 
sister  to  Francis  I.;  and  found  patrons  in  seve- 
ral of  the  reformed  churches.^  Their  doc- 
trine, as  far  as  it  can  be  known  by  the  writings 
of  Calvin  and  its  other  antagonists,  (for  I  do 
not  find  that  these  fanatics  published  any  ac- 
count of  their  tenets,)  amounted  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions:  "  That  the  Deity  was  the 
sole  operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
the  immediate  author  of  all  human  actions; 
that,  consequently,  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  which  had  been  established  with  re- 


bishop  Bancroft,  and  was  invited  by  the  states  of 
Friesland  to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  university  of 
Franeker,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  for 
twelve  years.  He  then  removed  to  Rotterdam,  at 
the  invitation  of  an  English  church  there,  and  be- 
came their  pastor.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Dordrecht, 
and  informed  the  ambassador  of  king  James  at  the 
Hague,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  debates  of  that  as- 
sembly. Besides  his  controversial  writings  against 
the  Arminians,  he  published  the  following:  Medulla 
Theologiae  (the  work  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mosheim;) 
— Manuductio  Logica; — Cases  of  Conscience;^Ana- 
lysis  of  the  Book  of  Psalms; — Notes  on  the  First  and 
Second  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  &c.  These  productioni* 
are  not  void  of  merit,  considering  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written. 

(p^  *  In  the  preface  to  his  famous  book  de  Con- 
scientia  et  ejus  Jure,  Dr.  Ames  observes,  that  an 
excessive  zeal  for  doctrine  had  produced  an  unhappy 
neglect  of  morality:  "Quod  hfec  pars  prophetice  (i.e. 
morality,)  hactenus  minus  fuerit  exculta,  hoc  inde 
fuit,quod  priniipilares  nostri  perpetuoin  acie  adver- 
sus  hostes  pugnare,  fidem  propugnare,  et  aream  ec- 
clesiiE  purgare,  necessitate  quadam  cogobantur,  ita 
ut  agros  et  vineas  plantare  et  rigare  non  potuerint 
ex  voto,  sicut  bello  fervente  usu  venire  solet."  The 
address  to  the  students  of  Franeker,  which  is  sub- 
joined to  this  book,  under  the  title  of  Paraenesis  ad 
Studiosoa,  &c.  deserves  to  be  perused,  as  it  tends  to 
confirm  what  has  been  already  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  neglect  of  the  science  of  morality.  "  The- 
ologi  (says  he)  praeclare  se  instructos  putant  ad 
omnes  officii  sui  partes,  si  dogmata  tantum  inlelli- 
gant.  Neque  lamen  omnia  dogmata  scrutantur,  sed 
ilia  sola,  quas  praecipue  solent  agitari  et  in  contro- 
versiam  vocari." 

nJ^  t  Dr.  Mosheim  ought  to  have  given  us  a  bint  of 
his  manner  of  accounting  for  this,  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  having  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  fa- 
vourable solution. 

(i(^  I  Why  all  these  comparisons?  Our  author 
seems,  on  some  occasions,  to  tinge  his  historical  re- 
lation with  the  spirit  of  party. 

§  See  "  Calvini  Instructio  adversus  fanaticam  et 
furiosam  sectam  Libertinorum,  qui  se  Spirituales 
vocant,"  among  his  theological  tracts. 
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spect  to  these  actions,  were  false  and  ground- 
less, and  that  men  could  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, commit  sin;  that  religion  consisted  in  the 
union  of  the  spirit,  or  rational  soul,  with  the 
Supreme  Being;  that  all  those  who  had  at- 
tained this  happy  union,  by  sublime  contem- 
plation and  elevation  of  mind,  were  allowed 
to  indulge,  without  exception  or  restraint,  their 
appetites  and  passions;  that  all  their  actions 
and  pursuits  were  then  perfectly  innocent; 
and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  they 
were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity."  These  sx- 
travagant  tenets  resemble,  in  such  a  striking 
manner,  the  opinions  of  the  Begliards,  or  Bre- 
thren of  the  Free  Spirit,  that  it  appears  to  me, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Libertines,  or  Spi- 
rituals, now  under  consideration,  were  no  more 
than  a  remnant  of  that  ancient  sect.  The 
place  of  their  origin  tends  to  confirm  this  hy- 
pothesis, since  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Flanders 
swarmed  with  licentious  fanatics  of  this  kind. 
XXXIX.  We  must  not  confound  (as  is  fre- 
quently done)  with  these  fanatics,  another 
kind  of  Libertines,  whom  Calvin  had  to  com- 
bat, and  who  gave  him  much  trouble  and 
perplexity  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
and  ministry;  I  mean  the  Libertines  of  Gene- 
va. These  vi^ere  rather  a  cabal  of  rakes  than 
a  sect  of  fanatics;  for  they  made  no  pretences 
to  any  religious  system,  but  pleaded  only  for 
the  liberty  of  leading  voluptuous  and  immoral 
lives.  This  cabal  was  composed  of  such  li- 
centious citizens  as  could  not  bear  the  severe 
discipline  of  Calvin,  who  punished  with  rigour, 
not  only  dissolute  manners,  but  also  whatever 
carried  the  aspect  of  irreligion  and  impiety. 
This  irregular  troop  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
licentiousness  and  dissipation  that  had  reigned 
in  their  city  before  the  Reformation,  pleaded 
for  the  continuance  of  those  brothels,  banqnet- 
ings,  and  other  entertainments  of  a  sensual 
kind,  which  the  regulations  of  Calvin  were 
designed  to  abolish,  and  employed  all  the  bit- 
terness of  reproach  and  invective,  all  the  re- 
sources of  fraud  and  violence,  all  the  powers 
of  faction,  to  accomplish  their  purpose.*  In 
this  turbulent  cabal  there  were  several  persons, 
who  were  not  only  notorious  for  their  di.sso- 
lute  and  scandalous  manner  of  living,  but  also 
for  their  contempt  of  all  religion.  Of  this 
odious  class  was  Gruet,  who  attacked  Calvin 
with  the  utmost  animosity  and  fury,  calling 
him  bishop  of  Asculum,  the  new  pope,  and 
branding  him  with  other  contumelious  deno- 
.  minations.  This  Gruet  denied  the  divinity 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  difl^erence  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  and  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  doc- 
trines that  are  deemed  most  sacred  among 
Christians;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at  last 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunals,  in  1550,  and 
was  punished  with  death. f 

XL.  The  opposition  that  was  made  to  Cal- 
vin did  not  end  here.  He  had  contests  of 
another  kind  to  sustain  against  those  who  dis- 
approved his  theological  system,  and,  more 
especially,  his  melancholy  and  discouraging 


*  Spon's  Histoire  dc  Geneve,  lorn.  ii.  p.  44,  in  the 
edition  of  I7:t0. 
t  Spon's  Hist.  torn.  ii. 


doctrine,  in  relation  to  eternal  and  absolute 
decrees.  These  adversaries  felt,  by  a  disagree- 
able experience,  the  warmth  and  violence  of 
his  haughty  temper,  and  that  impatience  of 
contradiction  which  arose  from  an  over-jealous 
concern  for  his  honour,  or  rather  for  his  unri- 
valled supremacy.  He  would  not  suffer  them 
to  remain  at  Geneva;  and,  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy, being  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his,  passions,  he  accused  them  of  crimes 
from  which  they  have  been  fully  absolved  by 
the  impartial  judgment  of  unprejudiced  poste- 
rity.* Among  these  victims  of  Calvin's  unli- 
mited power  and  excessive  zeal,  we  may  reckon 
Sebastian  Castalio,  master  of  the  public  school 
at  Geneva,  who,  though  not  exempt  from  fail- 
ings,! was  nevertheless  a  man  of  probity,  and 
was  also  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing and  the  eleg.ance  of  his  taste.  As  this  learn- 
ed man  could  neither  approve  all  the  measures 
that  were  followed,  nor  all  the  opinions  that 
were  entertained  by  Calvin  and  his  colleagues, 
and  particularly  that  of  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional predestination,  he  was  deposed  from  his 
office  in  1544,  and  banished  from  the  city. 
The  magistrates  of  Basil,  however,  received 
this  ingenious  exile,  and  gave  him  the  Greek 
professorship  of  their  university.]; 

XLI.  A  like  fate  happened  to  Jerome  Bol- 
sec,  a  French  monk  of  the  Carmelite  order, 
who,  though  much  inferior  to  Castalio  in  genius 
and  learning,  was  judged  worthy  of  esteem, 
on  account  of  the  motive  that  brought  him  to 
Geneva;  for  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  protestant  religion  that  engaged 
him  to  abandon  the  monastic  retreats  of  super- 
stition, and  to  repair  to  this  city,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  physic.  His  impru- 
dence, however,  was  great,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  misfortunes  that  befell  him. 
It  led  him,  in  1551,  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  the 
full  congregation,  after  the  conclusion  of  divine 
worship,  and  to  declaim,  in  the  most  indeco- 
rous manner,  against  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees;  for  which  offence  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  soon  after,  sent  into  banishment. 
He  then  returned  to  tlie  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  published 
the  most  bitter  and  slanderous  libels,  in  which 
the  reputation,  conduct,  and  morals  of  Calvin 
and  Beza,  were  cruelly  attacked.  §  From  this 
treatment  of  Bolsec  arose  the  misunderstand- 
ing between  Calvin  and  his  intimate  friend  and 
patron  Jaquesde  Bourgogne,  a  man  illustrious 

+  At  this  day  we  may  vniiture  to  speak  thus  freely 
of  the  rasli  decisions  of  Calvin,  since  even  the  doc- 
tors of  Geneva,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  re- 
foriMod  churches,  ingenuously  acknowledge  that  his 
eminent  talents  and  excellent  qualities  were  accom- 
panied with  great  defects,  for  which,  however,  they 
plead  indulgence,  in  consideration  of  his  services 
and  virtues.  See  the  notes  to  Spon's  Histoire  de 
Geneve,  torn.  ii.  p.  110.  as  also  the  preface  to  Calvin's 
liCtters  to  Jaques  de  Bourgogne. 

(t(3-  t  S^ee  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Casta- 
lio, in  which  the  merit  and  demerit  of  that  learned 
man  seem  to  be  impartially  and  accurately  ex- 
amined. 

I  Sfo.  Uytenbogard's  Ecclesiastical  History,  part 
ii.  where  that  author  endeavours  to  defend  the  in- 
nocence of  Castalio. — See  also  Coiomesii  Italia  Ori- 
entalis,  p.  99. — Bayle's  Diet.  tom.  i. 

§  See  Bayle's  Diet,  at  the  article  Bolsec. — Spon's 
Hist,  de  Geneve,  tom.  ii.  p.  55,  in  the  Notes. — Bibli- 
oth.  Raisonnee.tom.  xxxii.  p.  446,tom.  xxxiv.  p.  409. 
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by  his  descent  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
who  had  settled  at  Geneva  with  no  other  view 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
him.  Jaques  de  Bourgogne  had  employed 
Bolsec  as  liis  physician,  and  was  so  well  satis- 
fied with  his  services,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
support  him,  and  to  prevent  his  being  ruined 
by  the  enmity  and  authority  of  Calvin.  This 
incensed  the  latter  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
turned  the  force  of  his  resentment  against  this 
illustrious  nobleman,  wlio,  to  avoid  his  ven- 
geance, removed  from  Geneva,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  a  riu-al  retreat.* 

XLH.  Bernardino  Ochino,  a  native  of  Sien- 
na, (and,  before  his  conversion,  general  of  the 
Capuchin  order,)  was,  in  1543,  banished  from 
Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  pas- 
sed upon  him  by  the  Helvetic  church.  This 
proselyte,  who  was  a  man  of  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, and  a  lively  and  subtle  turn  of  mind,  had 
been  invited  to  Zurich  as  pastor  of  the  Italian 
church  established  in  that  city.  But  the  free- 
dom, or  rather  the  licentiousness  of  his  senti- 
ments, justly  exposed  him  to  the  displeasure 
of  those  who  had  been  his  patrons  and  protec- 
tors; for,  among  many  other  opinions  very  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  were  commonly  received, 
he  maintained  that  the  law,  which  confined  a 
husband  to  one  wife,  was  susceptible  of  ex- 
ceptions in  certain  cases.  In  his  writings  also 
he  propagated  several  notions  which  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  theological  system  of  the  Hel- 
vetic doctors,  and  pushed  his  inquiries  into 
many  subjects  of  importance,  with  a  boldness 
and  freedom  by  no  means  suited  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Some 
have,  however,  undertaken  his  defence,  and 
have  alleged  in  his  behalf,  that  the  errors  lie 
maintained  at  the  time  of  his  banishment, 
(when,  worn  out  with  age,  and  oppressed  with 
poverty,  he  was  rather  an  object  of  compassion, 
than  of  resentment,)  were  not  of  such  a  hein- 
ous nature  as  to  justify  so  severe  a  punishment. 
However  that  may  have  been,  this  unfortunate 
exile  retired  into  Poland,  where  he  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  Anti-Trinitarians  and 
Anabaptists,!  and  ended  his  days  in  1564. J 


*  See  the  preface  to  Lettres  de  Calvin  a  Jaques  de 
Bourgogne,  and  La  Bibliotheque  Raisonee,  torn. 
xx.Yii.  xxxiv. 

t  See  Boverii  Annales  Capucinorum;  and  a  bonk 
entitled,  La  Guerre  Seraphique,  ou  Histoire  des  Perils 
qu'a  couru  la  Barbe  des  Capucins,  livr.  ii.  p.  147.  livr. 
iii.  p.  190,  230. — Observationes  Halenses  Latins, 
torn.  Iv.  Observ.  xx.  p.  406.  torn.  v.  Observ.  i.  p.  3. — 
Bayle's  Diction,  at  the  article  Ochin. — Christ.  Sandii 
Biblioth.  Anti-Trinitar.  p.  4.  Niceron's  Memoires 
pour  servira  I'Hist.  des  Hommes  illustres,  t.  xix.  p. 
166. 

JlJ"J  Ochino  did  not  leave  the  accusations  of  his 
adversaries  without  a  reply;  he  published,  in  Italian, 
an  apology  for  his  character  and  conduct,  printed, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  Seb.  Castalio,  without 
the  date  of  the  year.  The  Geneva  edition  of  this 
apology  bears  the  date  of  1554,  and  a  German  edition 
appeared  in  1556.  Beza,  in  his  letter  to  Dudithius, 
insults  the  memory  ofOchino, and  pretends  tojustify 
the  severity  with  which  he  was  treated,  in  such  a 
taunting  and  uncharitable  manner  as  does  him  little 
credit.  See  his  Epist.  Theolog.  Genevte,  1575.  What 
the  writers  of  the  Romish  church  have  laid  to  the 
charge  ofOchino,  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  cardinal 
Commendoni,  written  byGratiani,  bishopof  Amelia, 
(and  published  in  a  French  translation  by  the  elo- 
quent Fiechier,  bishop  of  Nismes,)  B.  2.  C.  9.  p.  138— 
149.  N. 


XLIII.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  very  doc- 
tors, who  animadverted  with  such  severity  upon 
all  that  dared  to  dissent  from  any  part  of  their 
theological  system,  thought  proper,  nevertlie- 
less,  to  behave  with  the  greatest  circumspec- 
tion, and  the  most  pacific  spirit  of  mildness,  in 
the  long  controversy  which  was  carried  on 
with  such  animosity  between  the  Puritans,  and 
the  advocates  of  episcopacy,  in  England;  for  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  but  stand  well 
affected  to  the  Puritans,  who  were  steadfast 
defenders  of  the  discipline  and  sentiments  of 
the  Helvetic  church;  so,  on  the  other,  they 
were  connected  with  their  episcopal  doctors 
by  the  bonds  of  Christian  communion  and  fra- 
ternal love.  In  this  critical  situation,  their 
whole  thoughts  were  turned  to  reconciliation 
and  peace;  and  they  exhorted  their  brethren, 
the  Puritans,  to  put  on  a  spirit  of  meekness 
and  forbearance  toward  the  episcopal  church, 
and  not  to  break  the  bonds  of  charity  and  com- 
munion with  its  rulers  or  its  members.  Such 
was  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  doctors  in  Switzer- 
land toward  the  church  of  England,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  treatment  the  greatest  part 
of  the  reformed  had  received  from  that  church, 
which  constantly  insisted  on  the  divine  origin 
of  its  government  and  discipline,  and  scarcely 
allowed,  to  tlie  other  reformed  communities, 
the  privileges,  or  even  the  denomination  of  a 
true  church.  This  moderation  of  the  Helvetic 
doctors  was  the  dictate  of  prudence.  They 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  contend  with  a 
generous  and  flourishing  people,  or  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  a  mighty  queen,  whose  au- 
thority seemed  to  extend  not  only  over  her  own 
dominions,  but  even  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which  were  placed  in  her  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  some  measure,  under  her  protection.  Nor 
did  the  apprehensions  of  a  general  schism  in 
the  reformed  church  contribute  a  little  to  ren- 
der them  meek,  moderate,  and  pacific.  It  is 
one  thing  to  punish  and  excommunicate  a 
handful  of  weak  and  unsupported  individuals, 
who  attempt  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state  by  the  introduction  of  opinions,  which, 
though  neither  highly  absurd,  nor  of  danger- 
ous consequence,  have  yet  the  demerit  of  no- 
velty; and  another  to  irritate,  or  promote  divi- 
sions in  a  flourishing  church,  which,  though 
weakened  by  intestine  feuds,  is  yet  both  power- 
ful and  respectable  in  a  high  degree.  Besides, 
the  dispute  between  the  church  of  England 
and  the  other  reformed  churches,  did  not,  as 
yet,  turn  upon  points  of  doctrine,  but  only  on 
the  rites  of  external  worship  and  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  observed  that,  soon  after  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  certain  religious  doctrines 
were  introduced  into  the  debate  between  the 
churches,  that  contributed  much  to  widen  the 
breach,  and  to  obscure  the  prospect  of  recon- 
ciliation.* 


(tQ"  *  All  the  protestant  divines  of  the  reformed 
church,  whether  puritans  or  others,  seemed,  indeed, 
hitherto  of  one  mind  about  the  doctrines  of  faith. 
But,  toward  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  there  arose  a  party,  that  first  wished  to  soften, 
and  then  to  overthrow,  the  received  opinions  con- 
cerning predestination,  perseverance,  free-will,effec- 
tual  grace,  and  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption. 
Tliese  are  the  doctrines  to  wbich  Dr.  Mosheim  al- 
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their  administering  anew  the  rite  of  baptism 
to  tlioee  who  came  over  to  their  communion, 
and  derived  that  of  Mennonites  from  the  fa- 
mous man  to  whom  they  owe  tlie  greatest  part 
of  their  present  fehcity,  is  hidden  in  tlie  depths 
of  antiquity,  and  is,  of  consequence,  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  be  ascertained.*     This  uncer- 


XLIV.  That  the  reformed  church  abounded, 
during  this  century,  with  great  and  eminent 
men,  justly  celebrated  for  their  talents  and 
learning,  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof. 
Beside  Calvin,  Zuingle,  and  Beza,  who  exhi- 
bited to  the  republic  of  letters  very  striking 
instances  of  genius  and  erudition,  we  may 
place,  in  the  list  of  those  who  have  gained  an 
immortal  name  by  their  writings,  CEcolampa- 
dius,  Bullinger,  Farel,  Viret,  Martyr,  Biblian- 
der,  Musculus,  Pelican,  Lavater,  Hospinian, 
Ursinus,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Szegedinus,  and  many  others,  whose  names 
and  merits  are  recorded  by  the  writers  of  lite- 
rary history,  particularly  by  Melchior  Adam, 
Antony  Wood,  Gerard  Brandt,  and  Daniel 
Neal,  the  learned  and  industrious  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Puritans. 

CHAPTER  HI. 
The  History  of  tlie  Anabaptists  or  Mennonites. 

I.  The  true  origin  of  that  sect  which  ac- 
quired the  denomination  of  Anabaptists*  by 


ludes  in  this  passage.  The  clergy  of  the  episcopal 
church  began  to  lean  toward  the  notions  concerning 
these  intricate  points,  which  Arminius  propagated 
some  time  after  this;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  system  of  Calvin. 
Several  episcopal  doctors  remained  attached  to  the 
same  system;  and  all  these  abettors  of  Calvinism, 
whether  episcopal  or  presbyterian,  were  called  doc- 
trinal puritans. 

*  The  modern  Mennonites  reject  the  denomination 
of  Anabavttists,  and  also  disavow  the  custom  of  re- 
peating the  ceremony  of  baptism,  whence  this  deno- 
mination is  derived.  They  acknowledge  that  the  an- 
cient Anabaptists  practised  the  repetition  of  baptism 
to  those  who  joined  them  fromother  Christian  church- 
es; but  they  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cus- 
tom is  at  present  abolished  by  the  far  greater  part  of 
their  comuiunity.  See  Herm.  Schyn's  Historic  Men- 
nonitarum  plenior  deductio,  cap.  ii.  But  here,  if  I  do 
not  mistake,  these  good  meri  forget  that  ingenuous 
candour  and  simplicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions, 
they  make  such  ostentation,  and  have  recourse  to 
artifice,  in  order  to  disguise  the  true  cause  and  ori- 
gin of  the  denomination  in  question.  They  pretend, 
for  instance,  that  the  Anabaptists,  their  ancestors, 
were  so  called  from  their  baptizing  a  second  time  all 
the  adult  persons  who  left  other  churches  to  enter 
into  their  communion.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
denomination  in  question  was  given  to  them,  not 
only  on  this  account,  but  also,  and  indeed  principal- 
ly, from  the  following  consideration;  that  they  did 
not  look  upon  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  a  state 
of  infancy,  or  at  a  tender  age,  as  rendered,  by  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament,  true  members  of 
the  Christian  church;  and  therefore  insisted  upon 
their  being  re-baptized,  in  order  to  their  being  re- 
ceived into  the  communion  of  the  Anabaptists.  It 
is  likewise  certain  that  all  the  churches  of  that  com- 
munion, however  they  may  vary,  in  other  respects, 
and  differ  from  each  other  in  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, agree  nevertheless  in  this  opinion,  and  perse- 
vere obstinately  in  it.  In  a  more  especial  manner 
are  the  ancient  Flemish  Anabaptists  entitled  to  this 
denomination;  for  they  not  only  re-baptized  the 
children  that  had  been  already  baptized  in  other 
churches,  but  even  observed  the  same  method  with 
respect  to  persons  who  Iiad  reached  the  years  of  rea- 
son and  discretion;  and,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, the  different  sects  of  Anabaptists  deal  in  the 
same  manner  one  with  another;  each  sect  re-baptizes 
the  persons  that  enter  into  its  communion,  although 
they  have  already  received  that  sacrament  in  another 
sect  of  the  same  denomination;  and  the  reason  of  this 
conduct  is,  that  each  sect  considers  its  baptism  alone 
as  pure  and  valid.  It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  another  class  of  Anabaptists,  called  Water- 
landians,  who  are  more  moderate  in  their  principles, 
and  wiser  in  all  respects  than  those  now  mentioned. 


and  who  do  not  pretend  to  re-baptize  adult  persons 
already  baptized  in  other  Christian  churches,  or  in 
other  sects  of  their  own  denomination.  These  mo- 
derate sectaries  are,  however,  with  propriety  termed 
Anabaptists,  on  account  of  their  re-baptizing  such 
as  had  received  the  baptismal  rite  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy or  childhood.  The  patrons  of  this  sect  seem, 
itideed,  very  studious  to  conceal  a  practice  which 
they  cannot  deny  to  take  place  among  them;  and 
their  eagerness  to  conceal  it,  arises  from  a  fear  of 
reviving  the  hatred  and  severities  which  formerly 
pursued  them.  They  are  apprehensive  that,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  truth,  the  modern  Mennonites  may 
be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  those  flagitious 
and  fanatical  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  whose  enor- 
mities rendered  their  very  name  odious  to  all  true 
Christians.  All  this  appears  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Schyn's  Historiaj  Mennonitaruni 
plenior  Deductio,  torn.  ii.  where  that  author  pretends 
to  prove  that  his  brethren  are  unjustly  stigmatized 
with  the  odious  denon)ination  of  Anabaptists.  His 
words  are:  "  Anabaptismus  ille  plane  obsolevit;  el  a 
multis  retro  annis  neminem  cujuscunque  sectee 
Christians  fidei,  juxta  mandalum  Christi  baptiza- 
turn,  dum  ad  nostras  Ecclesias  transire  cupit,  re- 
baptizaverunt,"  i.  e.  That  species  of  Anabaptism 
with  which  we  are  charged  exists  no  longer,  nor  has 
it  happened  during  the  space  of  many  years  past, 
that  any  person  professing  Christianity,  of  whatever 
church  or  sect  he  may  have  been,  and  who  had  been 
previously  baptized  according  to  the  commandment  of 
Christ,  has  been  re-baptized  upon  his  entering  into 
our  communion.  This  passage  would,  at  first  sight, 
induce  an  inattentive  reader  to  imagine  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  among  the  modern  Mennonites,  as 
the  custom  of  re-baptizing  those  who  enter  into  their 
community.  But  the  words,  ^'mi^o  mandatum  Christi. 
discover  sufficiently  the  artifice  and  fraud  that  lie 
hidden  in  this  apology;  for  the  Anabaptists  main- 
tain that  there  is  no  commandment  of  Christ  in  fa- 
vour of  infant  baptism.  Moreover,  we  see  the  whole 
fallacy  exposed,  by  what  the  author  adds  to  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted:  "  Sed  illam  etiam  adultorum 
baptismum  ut  sufficientem  agnoscunt."  Neverthe- 
less, this  author,  as  if  he  had  perfectly  proved 
his  point,  concludes,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that 
the  odious  name  of  Anabaptists  cannot  be  given, 
with  any  propriety,  to  the  Mennonites  at  this  day; 
"  (iuare  (says  he,)  verissinium  est,  illud  odiosum 
nomen  Anabaplistarum  illis  non  convenire."  In 
this,  however,  he  is  certainly  in  an  error;  and  the 
name  in  question  is  as  applicable  to  the  modern 
Mennonites,  as  it  was  to  the  sect  from  which  they 
descend,  since  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Mennonites 
maintain,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  Anabaptists,  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
destitute  of  validity,  and  consequently  are  very 
careful  in  re-baptizing  their  proselytes,  notwith- 
standing their  having  been  baptized  in  their  tender 
years,  in  other  Christian  churches.  Many  circum- 
stances persuade  me  that  the  declarations  and  repre- 
sentations of  things  given  by  the  modern  Mennon- 
ites, are  not  always  worthy  of  credit.  Unhappily 
instructed  by  the  miseries  and  calamities  in  wliicfi 
their  ancestors  were  involved,  they  are  anxiously 
careful  to  conceal  entirely  those  tenets  and  laws 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their 
sect;  while  they  embellish  what  they  cannot  totally 
conceal,  and  disguise  with  the  greatest  art  such  of 
their  institutions  as  otherwise  might  appear  of  a 
pernicious  tendency,  and  might  expose  them  to  cen- 
sure. 

*  The  writers  for  and  against  the  Anabaptists  are 
amply  eiuimorated  by  Caspar  Sacittarius,  in  his  In- 
troductio  ad  Histor.  Eccli'S.  torn.  i.  p.  826.  and  by 
Christ.  !M.  Pfaftius,  in  his  Introduct.  in  Histor.  Liter 
Theologiae,  part  ii.  p.  349.— Add  to  these  a  modern 
writer  and  a  Mennonile  preacher,  Herman  Schyn, 
who  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1723,  his  Historia 
Mennonitarum,  and,  in  1729,  his  Plenior  Deductio 
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tainty  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  this  sect  started  up  suddenly  in 
several  countries,  at  the  same  point  of  time,  un- 
der leaders  of  different  talents  and  different  in- 
tentions, and  at  the  very  period  when  the  first 
contests  of  the  reformers  with  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  em- 
ployed the  pens  of  the  learned,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  render  all  other  objects  and  incidents  al- 
most matters  of  indifference.  The  modern  Men- 
nonites  not  only  consider  themselves  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Waldenses,  who  were  so  griev- 
ously oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  despotic 
heads  of  the  Romish  church,  but  pretend,  more- 
over, to  be  the  purest  offspring  of  these  respecta- 
ble sufferers,  being  equally  averse  to  all  princi- 
ples of  rebellion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  sug- 
gestions of  fanaticism  on  the  other.*  Their  ad- 
versaries, on  the  contrary,  represent  them  as 
the  descendants  of  those  turbulent  and  furious 
Anabaptists,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
involved  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  aiad 
more  especially  the  province  of  Westphalia, 
in  such  scenes  of  blood,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
tress; and  allege,  that,  terrified  by  the  dread- 
ful fate  of  their  associates,  and  also  influenced 
by  the  moderate  counsels  and  wise  injunctions 
of  Mennon,  they  abandoned  the  ferocity  of 
their  primitive  enthusiasm,  and  were  gradual- 
ly brought  to  a  better  mind.  After  having 
examined  these  different  accounts  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Anabaptists  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion and  impartiality,  I  have  found  that  neither 
of  them  can  justly  be  pronounced  conformable 
to  strict  truth. 

II.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Mennonites  are  not  entirely  in  an  er- 
ror when  they  boast  of  their  descent  from  the 
Waldenses,  Petrobrusians,  and  other  ancient 
sects,  who  are  usually  considered  as  witnesses 
of  the  truth,  in  the  times  of  general  darkness 
and  superstition.  Before  the  rise  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  there  lay  concealed,  in  almost  ail 
the  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Bohe- 
mia, Moravia,  Switzerland,  and  Germany, 
many  persons,  who  adhered  tenaciously  to  the 
following  doctrine,  which  the  Waldenses, 
Wickliffites,  and  Hussites,  had  maintained, 
some  in  a  more  disguised,  and  others  in  a  more 
open  and  public  manner;  viz.  "  That  the  king- 
dom of  Clirist,  or  the  visible  church  which  he 
established  upon  earth,  was  an  assembly  of 
true  and  real  saints,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
inaccessible  to  the  wicked  and  unrighteous, 
and  also  exempt  from  all  those    institutions 


Histor.  Mennonit.  These  two  books,  though  they 
do  not  deserve  the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Mennon- 
ites, are  nevertheless  useful,  in  order  to  come  at  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  atfairs  of  this  sect;  for 
this  author  is  much  more  intent  upon  defending  his 
brethren  against  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  than  careful  in 
tracing  out  the  origin,  progress,  and  revolutions  of 
their  sect.  Indeed  the  Mennonites  have  not  niudi 
reason  to  boast  either  of  the  extraordinary  learning 
or  dexterity  of  this  their  patron;  and  it  is  to  be  ima- 
gined, that  they  may  easily  find  a  more  able  defend- 
er. For  an  accurate  account  of  the  Mennonite  His- 
torians, and  their  confessions  of  faith,  see  Jo.  Christ. 
Kocheri  Bibliotheca  Theol.  Symbolical,  p.  4()1. 

*  See  Herm.  Schyn's  Plenior  Deductio  Histor. 
Mennon.  cap.  i.  us  also  a  Dutch  work  by  Galen 
Abrahainzou,  entitled,  Verdediging  del  Cbvistenen, 
die  Doopsgesinde  genand  worden 


which  human  prudence  suggests,  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  iniquity,  or  to  correct  and  reform 
transgressors."  This  maxim  is  the  true  source 
of  all  the  peculiarities  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  religious  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Mennonites;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  tiiese  peculiarities  were  ap- 
proved by  many  of  those,  who,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation,  entertained  the  notion 
already  mentioned,  relating  to  the  visible 
church  of  Christ.*  Tiiere  were,  however,  dif- 
ferent ways  of  thinking  among  the  different 
members  of  this  sect,  with  respect  to  the  me- 
thods of  attaining  such  a  perfect  church-esta- 
blishment as  they  had  in  view.  Some,  who 
were  of  a  fanatical  complexion  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vs?ere  persuaded  on  the  other,  that 
such  a  visible  church  as  they  had  modelled  out 
in  fancy,  could  not  be  realized  by  the  power  of 
man,  entertained  the  pleasing  hope,  that  God, 
in  his  own  good  time,  would  erect  to  himself^ 
a  holy  church,  exempt  from  every  degree  ol 
blemish  and  impurity,  and  would  set  apart,  for 
the  execution  of  this  grand  design,  a  certain 
number  of  chosen  instruments,  divinely  as- 
sisted and  prepared  for  this  work,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary succours  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Others, 
of  a  more  prudent  and  rational  turn  of  mind, 
entertained  different  views  of  this  matter. 
They  neither  expected  stupendous  miracles, 
nor  extraordinary  revelations,  since  they  were 
persuaded,  tiiat  it  was  possible,  by  human  wis- 
dom, industry,  and  vigilance,  to  purify  the 
church  from  the  contagion  of  the  wicked,  and 
restore  it  to  the  simplicity  of  its  original  con- 
stitution, provided  that  tire  manners  and  spirit 
of  the  primitive  Christians  could  recover  their 
lost  dignity  and  lustre. 

III.  The  drooping  spirits  of  these  people, 
who  had  been  dispersed  through  many  coun- 
tries, and  persecuted  every  where  with  the 
greatest  severity,  were  revived  when  they  were 
informed  that  Luther,  seconded  by  several  per- 
sons of  eminent  piety,  had  attempted  with 
success  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Then 
they  spoke  with  opemaess  and  freedom;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fanatical,  as  well  as  the 
prudence  of  the  wise,  discovered  themselves  in 
their  natural  colours.  Some  of  them  imagined, 
that  the  time  was  now  come  in  which  God 
himself  was  to  dwell  with  his  servants  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  by  celestial  succours, 
and  to  establish  upon  earth  a  kingdom  truly 
spiritual  and  divine.  Others,  less  sanguine 
and  chimerical  in  their  expectations,  flattered 
themselves,  nevertheless,  with  the  fond  hope 
of  the  approach  of  that  happy  period,  in  which 
the  restoration  of  the  churcli,  which  had  been 
so  long  expected  in  vain,  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, under  the  divine  protection,  by  the  la- 
bours and  counsels  of  pious  and  eminent  men. 

*  See,  for  an  account  of  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  Waldenses,  Limhorch's  excellent  History  of 
the  Inquisition,  translated  into  English  by  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  book  i.  chap.  viii. — It  ap- 
pears from  undoubted  testimonies,  that  the  VViek- 
liffitos  and  Hussites  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
Waldenses,  with  regard  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. J 

((,J»  See  also  Lydii  Waldensia,  and  AUix's  An- 
cient Churches  of  Piedmont,  ch  xxii.— xxvi  p.  211— 
260.  N 
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This  sect  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers, 
and  (as  usually  happens  in  sudden  revolutions 
of  this  nature)  by  many  persons,  whose  cha- 
racters and  capacities  were  very  different, 
though  their  views  seemed  to  turn  upon  the 
same  object.  Their  progress  was  rapid;  for,  in 
a  very  short  time,  their  discourses,  visions,  and 
predictions,  excited  commotions  in  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  drew  into  their  communion  a 
prodigious  multitude,  whose  ignorance  ren- 
dered them  easy  victims  to  the  illusions  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that, 
as  the  leaders  of  this  sect  had  fallen  into  that 
erroneous  and  cliimerical  notion,  that  the  new 
kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they  expected,  was 
to  be  exempted  from  every  kind  of  vice,  and 
from  the  smallest  degree  of  imperfection  and 
corruption,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
plan  of  reformation  proposed  by  Luther.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  much  beneath  the  sublimity 
of  their  views,  and,  consequently,  undertook  a 
more  perfect  reformation,  or,  to  express  more 
properly  their  visionary  enterprise,  they  pro- 
posed to  found  a  true  church,  entirely  spirit- 
ual, and  truly  divine. 

IV.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  with  cer- 
tainty, the  particular  spot  that  gave  birth  to 
that  seditious  and  pestilential  sect  of  Anabap- 
tists, whose  tumultuous  and  desperate  at- 
tempts were  equally  pernicious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  civil  interests  of  mankind. 
Whether  this  sect  arose  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, or  Holland,  is  still  a  point  of  debate, 
whose  decision  is  of  no  great  importance.*  It 
is  most  probable,  that  several  persons  of  this 
odious  class  made  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time,  in  different  countries;  and  we  may  fix 
this  period  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  when  Luther  arose  to  set 
bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Rome.  This  appears 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  especially 
from  this  striking  one,  that  the  first  Anabaptist 
doctors  of  any  eminence  were,  almost  all, 
heads  and  leaders  of  particular  and  separate 
sects;  for  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that 
though  all  these  projectors  of  a  new,  unspotted, 
and  perfect  church,  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Anabaptists,  on 
account  of  their  opposing  the  baptism  of  in- 
fants, and  their  re-baptizing  such  as  had  re- 
ceived that  sacrament  in  a  state  of  childhood 
in  other  churches,  yet  they  were,  from  their 
very  origin,  subdivided  into  various  sects, 
which  differed  from  each  other  in  points  of  no 
small  moment.  The  most  pernicious  faction 
of  all  those  that  composed  this  motley  multi- 
tude, was  the  sect  which  pretended  that  the 
founders  of  the  new  and  perfect  church,  al- 
ready mentioned,  were  under  the  direction  of 
a  divine  impulse,  and  were  armed  against  all 
opposition  by  the  power  of  working  miracles. 
It  was  this  detestable  faction  that,  in  1521 ,  be- 
gan their  fanatical  work,  under  the  guidance 
of  Munzer,  Stubner,  Storck,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  same  furious  complexion,  and  excited 
the  most  unhappy  tumults  and  commotions  in 


*  Fueslin  has  attempted  to  examine,  whether  the 
Anabaptists  first  arose  in  Geriiiaiiy  or  Switzerlanil, 
in  a  German  work,  entitled,  Beylrage  zur  Sckmeze- 
risch  Reformat.  Oeschichte,  toni.  i.  p.  190;  torn.  ii.  p. 
64,  265,  ;j27;  torn.  iii.  p.  323;  but  without  success. 
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Saxony  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  em- 
ployed at  first  the  various  arts  of  persuasion, 
in  order  to  propagate  their  doctrine.  Thoy 
preached,  exhorted,  admonished,  and  reasoned, 
in  a  manner  that  seemed  proper  to  gain  the 
multitude,  and  related  a  great  number  of  vi- 
sions and  revelations,  with  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  been  favoured  from  above.  But 
when  they  s:iw  that  these  methods  of  making 
proselytes  were  not  attended  with  such  rapid 
success  as  they  fondly  expected,  and  that  tiie 
ministry  of  Lutiier,  and  otiier  eminent  reform- 
ers, proved  detrimental  to  their  cause,  lliey 
had  recourse  to  more  expeditious  measures, 
and  madly  attempted  to  propagate  their  fiinati- 
cal  doctrine  by  force  of  arms.  Munzer  and  his 
associates  assembled,  in  1525,  a  numerous 
army,  chiefly  composed  of  the  peasants  of  Sua- 
bia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  Saxony,  and, 
at  the  head  of  this  credulous  and  deluded  rab- 
ble, declared  war  against  all  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  magistrates  of  every  kind,  under 
the  chimerical  pretext,  that  Ciirist  was  now 
to  take  the  reins  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  and  to  rale 
alone  over  the  nations.  But  this  seditious 
crowd  was  routed  and  dispersed,  without  much 
difficulty,  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  other 
princes;  Munzer  was  ignominiously  put  to 
death,  and  his  factious  counsellors  were  scat- 
tered abroad  in  different  places.* 

V.  This  bloody  defeat  of  one  part  of  these 
seditious  and  turbulent  fanatics,  did  not  pro- 
duce that  effect  upon  the  rest  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected;  it  rendered  them, 
indeed,  more  timorous,  but  it  did  not  open 
their  eyes  upon  their  delusion.  It  is  certain, 
that,  even  after  this  period,  numbers  of  them, 
who  were  infected  with  the  same  odious  prin- 
ciples that  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Mim- 
zor,  wandered  about  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Holland,  and  excited  the  people  to 
rebellion  by  their  seditious  discourses.  They 
collected  congregations  in  several  places;  af- 
fected to  foretcl,  in  consequence  of  a  divine 
commission,  the  approaching  abolition  of  ma- 
gistracy, and  the  downfall  of  civil  rulers  and 
governors;  and,  while  they  pretended  to  be 
ambassadors  of  the  Most  High,  insulted  on 
many  occasions  the  majesty  of  Heaven  by  the 
most  flagitious  crimes.  Those  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  enormity  of  tlieir 
conduct  in  this  infamous  sect,  were  Louis 
Hetzer,  Balthazar  Hubmeyer,  Felix  Mentz, 
Conrad  Grebel,  Melchior  Hoffman,  and  George 
Jacob,  who,  if  their  power  had  seconded  their 
designs,  would  have  involved  all  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  in  tumult  and  blood- 
shed.! A  great  part  of  this  rabble  seemed 
really  delirious;  and  nothing  more  extravagant 
or  more  incredible  can  be  imagined  than  the 
dreams  and  visions  that  were  constantly  arising 


*  ?ee  Peckenilorf,  Histor.  Lutheranismi,  lib.  i.  p. 
111-2,  :t01.  lih,  ii.  p.  13.— Sleirtan.  Commentar.  lib.  v. 
p.  -IT.  — Joach.  Camerarii  Vila  Melancthonis,  p.  44. 

t  Sec  Jo.  itapt.  Ottii  Annales  Anabaptist,  p.  21.— 
Jo.  llornheckii  Surania  Controvers.  lib.  v.  p.  332. — 
Anton.  MatthiEi  Aiialcct.  veteris  .lEvi,  torn.  iv.  p. 
(Wit,  ()77,  ()7!(. — Bernard.  Raupachii  Ausl.  Evangel,  t. 
ii.  p.  41.— Jo.  Georp.  Schelhorn,  Act.  ad  Hist.  Ec. 
pertin.  t.  i.  p.  100.— See  also  Arnold's  Kirchen  HJel: 
lib.  xvi.  c.  xxi.  and  Fueslin's  Beytrage. 
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in  their  disordered  brains.  Such  of  them  as 
had  some  sparks  of  reason  left,  and  had  reflex- 
ion enough  to  reduce  their  notions  into  a  cer- 
tain form,  maintained,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  doctrine:  "  That  the  church 
of  Christ  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all  sin;  that 
all  things  ought  to  be  in  common  among  the 
faithful;  that  all  usury,  tithes,  and  tribute, 
ought  to  be  entirely  abolished;  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  was  an  invention  of  the  devil;  that 
every  Christian  was  invested  with  a  power  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  church  stood  in  no  need  of  ministers  or 
pastors;  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  civil 
magistrates  were  absolutely  useless;  and  that 
God  still  continued  to  reveal  his  will  to  chosen 
persons  by  dreams  and  visions."* 

It  would  betray,  however,  a  strange  igno 
ranee,  or  an  unjustifiable  partiality,  to  main- 
tain, that  all  those  who  professed  this  eccentric 
and  absurd  doctrine  were  chargeable  with  that 
furious  and  brutal  extravagance  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  character  of  too  great 
a  part  of  their  sect.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
case;  several  of  these  enthusiasts  discovered  a 
milder  and  more  pacific  spirit,  and  were  free 
from  any  other  reproach,  than  that  which  re- 
sulted from  the  errors  they  maintained,  and 
their  too  ardent  desire  of  spreading  them  among 
the  multitude.  It  may  still  farther  be  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  many  of  those  who  followed 
the  wiser  class  of  Anabaptists,  and  even  some 
who  adhered  to  the  most  extravagant  factions 
of  that  sect,  were  men  of  upright  intentions 
and  sincere  piety,  who  were  seduced  into  this 
mystery  of  fanaticism  and  iniquity,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  their  ignorance  and  simplicity,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  a  laudable  desire  of  reforming 
the  corrupt  state  of  religion. 

VI.  The  progress  of  this  turbulent  sect,  in 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  alarmed  all 
who  had  any  concern  for  the  public  good. 
Princes,  and  sovereign  states,  exerted  them- 
selves to  check  these  rebellious  enthusiasts  in 
their  career,  by  issuing  out,  first ,  severe  edicts 
to  restrain  their  violence,  and  employing,  at 
length,  capital  punishments  to  conquer  their 
obstinacy. t  But  here  a  maxim,  already  verified 
by  repeated  experience,  received  a  new  degree 
of  confirmation;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, under  the  pressure  of  persecution, 
plainly  showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting or  influencing,  by  the  prospect  of  suf- 
fering, or  even  by  the  terrors  of  death,  minds 


*  This  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists 
is  principally  taken  from  the  learned  Fueslin  already 
quoted. 

t  It  was  in  Saxony,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  also  in 
the  year  1525,  that  penal  laws  were  first  enacted 
against  this  fanatical  tribe.  These  laws  were  re- 
newed in  1527,  1528,  1534.  See  a  German  work  of 
the  learned  Kappius,  entitled,  N.ichlese  von  Refor- 
mations Urkunden,  part  i.  p.  176.  Charles  V.  in- 
censed at  the  increasing  impudence  and  iniquity  of 
these  enthusiasts,  issued  out  against  them  severe 
edicts,  in  the  years  1527  and  1529.  (See  Ottii  An- 
nates Anabapt.  p.  45.)  The  magistrates  of  Switzer- 
land treated,  at  first,  with  remarkable  lenity  and  in- 
dulgence, the  Anabaptists  who  lived  under  their  go- 
vernment; but  when  it  was  found  that  this  lenity 
rendered  them  still  more  enterprising  and  insolent, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a  diflcrenl 
manner  of  proceeding.  Accordingly  the  magistrates 
of  Zurich,  in  1525,  denounced  capital  punishment 
against  this  riotous  sect. 


that  are  either  deeply  tainted  with  the  poison 
of  fanaticism,  or  firmly  bound  by  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion. In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
an  unspeakable  number  of  these  unhappy 
wretches  preferred  death,  in  its  worst  forms, 
to  a  retraction  of  their  errors.  Neither  the 
view  of  the  flames  that  were  kindled  to  con- 
sume them,  nor  the  ignominy  of  the  gibbet,  nor 
the  terrors  of  the  sword,  could  shake  their  in- 
vincible, but  ill-placed  constancy,  or  make 
them  abandon  tenets,  that  appeared  dearer  to 
them  than  life  and  all  its  enjoyments.  The 
Mennonites  have  preserved  voluminous  records 
of  the  lives,  actions,  and  unhappy  fate  of  those 
of  their  sect,  who  suffered  death  for  the  crimes 
of  rebellion  or  heresy,  which  were  imputed  to 
them.*  Certain  it  is,  that  they  were  treated 
with  severity;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  so  little  distinction  was  made  between  the 
members  of  this  sect,  when  the  sword  of  justice 
was  unsheathed  against  them.  Why  were  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  involved  in  the  same 
fate.'  Why  were  doctrines  purely  theological, 
or,  at  worst,  fanatical,  pimished  with  the  same 
rigour  that  was  shown  to  crimes  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  society.' 
Those  who  had  no  other  marks  of  peculiarity 
than  their  administering  baptism  to  adult  per- 
sons only,  and  their  excluding  the  unrighteous 
from  the  external  communion  of  the  church, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  met  with  milder 
treatment  than  that  which  was  given  to  those 
seditious  incendiaries,  who  were  for  unhinging 
all  government  and  destroying  all  civil  autho- 
rity. Many  suffered  for  errors  which  they 
had  embraced  with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
seduced  by  the  eloquence  and  fervour  of  their 
doctors,  and  persuading  themselves  that  they 
were  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  true 
religion.  But,  as  the  greatest  part  of  these 
enthusiasts  had  communicated  to  the  multitude 
their  visionary  notions,  concerning  the  new  spi- 
ritual kingdom  that  was  soon  to  be  erected, 
and  the  abolition  of  magistracy  and  civil  go- 
vernment that  was  to  be  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  great  revolution,  this  rendered  the  very 
name  of  an  Anabaptist  unspeakably  odious, 
and  made  it  always  excite  the  idea  of  a  sediti- 
ous incendiary,  a  pest  to  human  society.  It  is 
true,  that  many  Anabaptists  suffered  death, 
not  on  account  of  their  being  considered  as  re- 
bellious subjects,  but  merely  because  they  were 
judged  to  be  incorrigible  heretics;  for  in  this 
century  the  error  of  limiting  the  administration 
of  baptism  to  adult  persons  only,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  re-baptizing  such  as  had  received  that 
sacrament  in  a  state  of  infancy,  were  looked 
upon  as  most  flagitious  and  intolerable  here- 
sies. It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  these  wretched  sufferers  owed 
their  unliappy  fate  to  their  rebellious  principles 
and  tumultuous  proceedings,  and  that  many 
also  were  punished  for  their  temerity  and  im- 
prudence, which  had  led  them  to  the  commis- 
sion of  various  crimes. 

VII.  There  stands  upon  record  a  most  shock- 
ing instance  of  this,  in  tlie  dreadful  commo- 
tions that  were  excited  at  Munster,  in  1533, 


*  See  Joach.  Christ.  Jehring,  Praefat.  ad  Historiam 
MennonitHrum 
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by  some  Dutch  Anabaptists,  who  chose  that 
city  as  tlie  scene  of  their  horrid  operations,  and 
committed  in  it  such  deeds  as  would  surpass 
all  credibility,  were  they  not  attested  in  a  man- 
ner that  excludes  every  degree  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  A  handful  of  madmen,  who  had 
gotten  into  their  heads  the  visionary  notion  of 
a  new  and  spiritual  kingdom,  soon  to  be  esta- 
blished in  an  extraordinary  manner,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  few  illiterate  leaders  chosen  out  of  the  po- 
pulace; and  they  persuaded,  not  only  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  but  even  several  among  the 
learned,  that  Munster  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  spiritual 
dominion  was  thence  to  be  propagated  to  all 
parts  of  the  eartli.  The  bold  ringleaders  of 
this  furious  tribe  were  John  Mattiiison,  John 
Bockhold,  a  tailor  of  Leyden,  one  Gerard,  with 
some  others,  whom  the  blind  rage  of  enthusi- 
asm, or  the  still  more  culpable  principles  of  se- 
dition, had  embarked  in  this  extravagant  and 
desperate  cause.  They  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  city  of  Munster,  deposed  the  magis- 
trates, and  committed  all  the  enormous  crimes, 
and  ridiculous  follies,  which  the  most  perverse 
and  infernal  imagination  could  suggest.*  John 
Bockhold  was  proclaimed  king  and  legislator 
of  this  new  hierarchy;  but  his  reign  was  transi- 
tory, and  his  end  deplorable;  for  Munster  was, 
in  1536,  retaken  after  a  long  siege  by  its  bishop 
and  sovereign,  count  Waldeck,  the  New  Je- 
rusalem of  the  Anabaptists  destroyed,  and  its 
mock  monarch  punished  with  a  most  painful 
and  ignominious  death. f  The  disorders  oc- 
casioned by  the  Anabaptists  at  this  period,  not 
only  in  Westphalia,  but  also  in  other  parts  of 
Germany ,J  showed  too  plainly  to  what  horrid 

*  Bockhold,  or  Bockelson,  aliis  John  of  Leyden, 
who  headed  them  at  Munster,  ran  naked  in  the 
streets,  married  eleven  ^vives,  at  the  same  time,  to 
show  his  approbation  of  polygamy;  and  entitled  him- 
self king  of  Sion;  all  which  formed  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  pernicious  follies  of  this  mock  monarch. 

t  See  Anton.  Corvini  Narratio  de  miserabili  Mo- 
naster. Anabapt.  Excidio. — Casp.  Sagittar.  Intro- 
duct,  in  Histor.  Ecclesiast.  tom.  i.  p.  537  and  835. — 
Herm.  Hamelinann,  Historia  Renati  Evangelii  in 
urbe  Monaster,  in  Operib.  Genealogico-Historicis,  p. 
1203. — The  elegant  Latin  poem  of  Bolandus  in  ele- 
giac verse,  entitled,  J.  Fabricii  Bolandi  Motus  Mo- 
nasteriens.  Libri  decern, — Herm.  Kerssenbrock,  His- 
tor. Belli  Monaster,  edited  by  Dan.  Gerdes  in  Miscel- 
lan.  Groningens.  Nov.  tom.  ii.  The  last-mentioned 
author  /.pnaks  also  of  Bernard  Rothman,  an  ecclesi- 
astic of  Munster,  who  h.ad  introduced  the  reforma- 
tion into  that  city,  but  afterwards  was  infected  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Anabaptists;  and  who,  though, 
in  other  respects,  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  neither 
destitute  of  learning  nor  of  virtue,  yet  enlisted  him- 
self in  this  fanatical  tribe,  and  had  a  share  in  their 
most  turbulent  and  furious  proceedings. 

511' t  The  scenes  of  violence,  tumult,  and  sedition, 
that  were  exhibited  in  Holland  by  this  odious  tribe, 
were  likewise  terrible.  They  formed  the  design  of 
reducing  the  city  of  Leyden  to  ashes,  but  were  hap- 
pily prevented,  and  severely  punished.  John  of  Ley- 
den, the  Anabaptist  king  of  Munster,  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  God  had  made  him  a  present  of 
the  cities  of  Amsterdam,  Deventer,  and  Wesel;  in 
consefiucnce  of  which,  he  sent  bishops  to  these  three 
places,  to  preach  his  gospel  of  sedition  and  carnage. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1535,  twelve  Ana- 
baptists, of  whom  five  were  women,  assembled  at 
midnight  in  a  private  house  at  Amsterdam.  One  of 
them,  who  was  a  tailor  by  profession,  fell  iiUo  a 
trance,  and,  after  having  preached  and  prayed  during 
the  space  of  four  hours,  stripped  himself  naked,  threw 
his  clothes  into  the  fire,  and  commanded  all  the  as- 


extremities  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  this 
wrong-headed  sect  were  calculated  to  lead  the 
inconsiderate  and  unwary;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  secular  arm 
employed  rigorous  measures  to  extirpate  a  fac- 
tion, which  was  the  occasion,  and  the  source, 
of  unspeakable  calamities  in  so  many  coun- 
tries.* 

VIII.  While  the  terrors  of  death,  in  the 
most  dreadful  forms,  were  presented  to  the 
view  of  this  miserable  sect,  and  numbers  of 
them  were  executed  every  day,  without  a 
proper  distinction  being  made  between  thn  in- 
nocent and  the  guilty,  those  who  escaped  the 
severity  of  justice  were  in  the  most  discourag- 
ing situation  tliat  can  well  be  imagined.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  beheld,  witli  sorrow,  all 
their  hopes  blasted  by  the  total  defeat  of  their 
brethren  at  Munster;  and,  on  the  other,  they 
were  filled  with  the  most  anxious  apprehen- 
sions of  the  perils  that  threatened  them  on  all 
sides.  In  this  critical  situation  they  derived 
much  comfort  and  assistance  from  the  counsels 
and  zeal  of  Menno  Simonis,  a  native  of  Frise- 
land,  who  had  formerly  been  a  popisli  priest, 
and,  as  he  himself  confesses,  a  notorious  profli- 
gate. This  man  went  over  to  the  Anabaptists, 
at  first,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  frequent- 
ed their  assemblies  with  the  utmost  secrecy; 
but,  in  1436,  he  threw  off"  the  mask,  resigned 
his  rank  and  office  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
publicly  embraced  their  communion.  About 
a  year  after  this,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by 
many  of  the  sect  to  assume  among  them  the 
rank  and  functions  of  a  public  teacher;  and  as 
he  looked  upon  the  persons,  from  whom  this 
proposal  came,  to  be  exempt  from  the  fanati- 
cal phrenzy  of  their  brethren  at  Munster, 
(though,  according  to  other  accounts,  they 
were  originally  of  the  same  stamp,  only  ren- 
dered somewhat  wiser  by  their  sufferings,)  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties.  From  this  period 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  that  is,  during  tlie  space 
of  twenty-five  years,  he  travelled  from  one 
country  to  another  with  his  wife  and  children, 


sembly  to  do  the  same,  in  which  he  was  obeyed  with- 
out the  least  reluctance.  He  then  ordered  them  to 
follow  him  through  the  streets  in  this  state  of  na- 
ture, which  they  accordingly  did,  howling  and  bawl- 
ing out,  "  Wo!  wo!  the  wrath  of  God!  wo  to  Baby- 
lon!" When,  after  being  seized  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates,  clothes  were  ottered  them  to  cover 
their  indecency,  they  refused  them  obstinately,  and 
cried  aloud,  "We  are  the  naked  truth."  When  they 
were  brought  to  the  scatTold,  they  sang,  danced,  and 
discovered  all  the  marks  of  enthusiastic  phrenzy. 
These  tumults  were  followed  by  a  regular  and  deep 
laid  conspiracy,  formed  by  Van  Geelen  (an  envoy  of 
the  mock  kingof  Munster,  who  had  madea  very  con- 
siderable number  of  proselytes)  against  the  magis- 
trates of  Amsterdam,  with  a  design  to  wrest  the  go- 
vernment of  that  city  out  of  their  hands.  This  in- 
cendiary marched  with  his  fanatical  troops  to  the 
town-house  on  the  day  appointed,  drums  beating,  and 
colours  flying,  and  fixed  there  his  head-quarters.  He 
was  attacked  by  the  burghers,  who  were  assisted  by 
some  regular  troops,  and  headed  by  several  of  the 
burgomasters  of  the  city.  After  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance, he  was  surrounded  with  his  whole  troop,  who 
were  put  to  death  in  the  severest  and  most  dreadful 
manner,  to  serve  as  examples  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  sect,  who  were  exciting  commotions  of  a  like 
nature  in  Friseland,  Groningen,  and  other  provinces 
and  cities  in  the  Netherland.s. 
*  Ger.  Brandt.  Histor.  Reform.  Belgicse  tom.i.  lib. 
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exercising  his  ministry  under  a  series  of  pres- 
sures and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  con- 
etantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  falHng  a  victim 
to  the  severity  of  the  laws.  East  and  West 
Friseland,  togetlier  with  the  province  of  Gron- 
ingen,  were  first  visited  by  the  zealous  apostle 
of  the  Anabaptists:  thence  he  directed  his 
course  into  Holland,  Guelderland,  Brabant, 
and  Westphalia,  continued  it  tlirough  the  Ger- 
man provinces  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Livonia.  In  all  these 
places  his  ministerial  labours  were  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect 
a  prodigious  number  of  proselytes.  Hence  he 
is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  the  common  chief 
of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  parent 
of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  denomi- 
nation. The  success  of  this  missionary  will 
not  appear  very  surprising  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  character,  spirit,  and  tal- 
ents, and  who  have  a  just  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  Anabaptists  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration.  Menno  was  a  man  of  genius; 
though,  as  his  writings  show,  his  genius  was 
not  under  the  direction  of  a  very  sound  judg- 
ment. He  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
a  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence,  and  his 
learning  was  sulRcient  to  make  him  pass  for 
an  oracle  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He 
appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of 
probity,  of  a  meek  and  tractable  spirit,  gentle 
in  his  manners,  pliant  and  obsequious  in  liis 
commerce  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and  cliar- 
acters,  and  extremely  zealous  in  promoting 
practical  religion  and  virtue,  which  he  recom- 
mended by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  pre- 
cepts. A  man  of  such  talents  and  dispositions 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  and  to  gain  a  great  number  of  adlie- 
rents  wherever  he  exercised  his  ministry.  But 
no  where  could  he  expect  a  more  plentiful 
harvest  than  among  the  Anabaptists,  whose 
ignorance  and  simplicity  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  new  impressions,  and  who, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  leaders  that 
resembled  phrenetic  Bacchanals  more  than 
Christian  ministers,  and  often  deluded  by  odi- 
ous impostors,  who  involved  them  in  endless 
perils  and  calamities,  were  rejoiced  to  find  at 
length  a  teacher,  whose  doctrine  and  manners 
flattered  them  with  the  hopes  of  more  prospe- 
rous days.* 

IX.  Menno  drew  up  a  plan  of  doctrine  and 
fliscipUne  of  a  much  more  mild  and  moderate 


*  Menno  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bols- 
wert  in  Friseland,  in  1505,  and  not  in  1496,  as  most 
■vvriters  affirm.  After  a  life  of  toil,  peril,  and  agita- 
tion, ne  died  in  peace  in  ISfil,  at  the  country  seat  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  (not  far  from  the  city  of  Oldes- 
loe  in  Holstein,)  who,  moved  with  compassion  at  a 
view  of  the  perils  to  which  Menno  was  exposed,  and 
the  snares  that  were  daily  laid  for  his  ruin,  took 
him,  with  some  of  his  associates,  into  his  protection, 
and  gave  him  an  asylum.  We  have  a  particular  ac- 
count of  this  famous  Anabaptist  in  the  Cimbria 
Literata  of  Mollerus,  torn.  ii.  p.  835.  See  also 
Schyn's  Plenior  Deduct.  Ilistor.  Mennon.cap.  vi.  p. 
116. — The  writings  of  Menno,  which  are  almost  all 
composed  in  the  Dutch  language,  were  publislied  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1651.  An  excessively  diffused  and 
rambling  style,  frequent  and  unnecessary  repeti- 
tions, an  irregular  and  confused  method,  with  other 
defects  of  equal  moment,  render  the  perusal  of  these 
productions  highly  disagreeable. 


nature  than  that  of  the  furious  and  fanatical 
Anabaptists  already  mentioned,  but  somewhat 
more  severe,  though  more  clear  and  consistent, 
than  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  wiser  branches 
of  that  sect,  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
the  restoration  of  the  Christian  church  to  its 
primitive  purity.  Accordingly  he  condemned 
the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  that  was 
founded  on  the  prospect  of  a  new  kingdom, 
to  be  miraculously  established  by  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  govenmient,  and  the  de- 
struction of  human  rulers,  and  which  had  been 
the  pestilential  source  of  such  dreadful  com- 
motions, such  execrable  rebellions,  and  such 
enormous  crimes.  He  declared,  publicly,  his 
dislike  to  that  doctrine  which  pointed  out  the 
approach  of  a  marvellous  reformation  in  the 
church  by  the  means  of  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  express- 
ed his  abhorrence  of  the  licentious  tenets 
which  several  of  the  Anabaptists  had  main- 
tained, with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy  and  divorce;  and  finally  considered, 
as  unworthy  of  toleration,  those  fanatics  who 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Holy  Ghost  continued 
to  descend  into  the  minds  of  many  chosen  be- 
lievers, in  as  extraordinary  a  manner  as  it  did 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  that  it  testified  its  peculiar  pre- 
sence to  several  of  the  faithful,  by  miracles,  pre- 
dictions, dreams,  and  visions  of  various  kinds. 
He  retained,  indeed,  the  doctrines  commonly 
received  among  the  Anabaptists  in  relation  to 
the  baptism  of  infants,  the  Millenium,  or  thou- 
sand-years' reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  the  ex- 
clusion of  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
church,  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  oatlis  enjoined  by  our  Saviour,  and  the 
vanity,  as  well  as  the  pernicious  effects,  of 
human  science.  But,  while  Menno  retained 
these  doctrines  in  a  general  sense,  he  explained 
and  modified  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  made 
them  resemble  the  religious  tenets  which  were 
universally  received  in  the  protestant  churches; 
and  this  rendered  them  agreeable  to  many,  and 
made  them  appear  inoffensive  even  to  numbers 
who  had  no  inclination  to  embrace  them.  In- 
deed, it  so  happened,  that  the  nature  of  the 
doctrines,  considered  in  themselves,  the  elo- 
quence of  Menno,  which  set  them  off  to  such 
advantage,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
gave  a  high  degree  of  credit  to  the  religious 
system  of  this  famous  teacher  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, so  that  it  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
that  sect.  And  thus  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  ministry  of  Meimo  that  the  different  sorts 
of  Anabaptists  agreed  together  in  excluding 
from  their  communion  the  fanatics  who  dis- 
honoured it,  and  in  renouncing  all  tenets  that 
were  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  civil  go- 
vernment, and,  by  an  unexpected  coalition, 
formed  themselves  into  one  commrmity.* 


*  These  facts  show  us  plainly  how  the  famous 
question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  modern  Ana- 
baptists may  be  resolved.  The  Mennonites  oppose, 
with  all  their  might,  the  account  of  their  descent 
from  the  ancient  Anabaptists,  which  we  find  in  so 
many  writers,  and  would  willingly  give  the  modern 
Anabaptists  a  more  honourable  origin.  (SeeSchyn's 
Histor.  Mennonitar.  cap.  viii.  ix.  xxi.  p.  223.)  The 
reason  of  their  zeal  in  this  matter  is  evident.  Their 
situation  has  rendered  them  timorous.    They  live,  as 
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X.  To  preserve  a  spirit  of  union  and  con- 
cord in  a  body  composed  of  sucli  a  motley  mul- 
titude of  dissonant  members,  required  more 
than  human  power;  and  Menno  neither  had, 


it  were,  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  are  con- 
stantly filled  with  an  uneasy  apprehension,  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  malevolent  zealots  may  take 
occasion,  from  their  supposed  oriain,  to  renew 
aRHinst  them  the  penal  laws,  by  which  the  seditions 
Anabaptists  of  ancient  times  suftbrcd  in  such  a 
dreadful  manner.  At  least,  they  imagine  that  the 
odium  under  which  they  lie,  will  be  greatly  dinjin- 
islied,  if  they  can  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlii! 
public,  the  falsehood  of  the  general  opinion,  that 
"  the  Mennonites  are  thedescendantsof  the  Anabap- 
tists;" or,  to  speak  more  properly,  "the  same  indi- 
vidual sect,  purged  indeed  from  the  fanaticism  that 
formerly  disgraced  it,  and  rendered  wiser  tliaa  their 
ancestors,  by  reflection  and  snflTering." 

After  conipariug  diligently  and  impartially  what 
lias  been  alleged  by  the  Mennonites  and  their  advi-r- 
saries  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  cannot  see  what 
it  is  properly,  that  forms  the  subject  of  their  contro- 
versy; and  if  the  merits  of  the  case  be  stated  with 
accuracy  and  perspicuity,!  do  not  see  how  there  can 
be  any  dispute  at  all  about  the  matter  now  under 
consideration.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  Men- 
nonites mean  nothing  more  than  this,  that  Menno, 
whom  they  considered  as  their  parent  and  their  chief, 
was  not  infected  with  those  odious  opinions  which 
drew  the  just  severity  of  the  laws  upon  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster;  that  he  neither  looked  for  a  new 
and  spotless  kingdom  that  was  to  be  miraculously 
erected  on  earth,  nor  excited  the  multitude  to  depose 
magistrates,  and  abolish  civil  government;  that  he 
neither  deceived  himself,  nor  imposed  upon  others, 
by  fanatical  pretensions  to  dreams  and  visions  of 
the  supernatural  kind;  if  (I  say)  this  be  all  that  the 
Mennonites  mean,  when  they  speak  of  their  chief,  no 
person,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  sect, 
will  pretend  to  contradict  thein.  Even  those  who 
maintain  that  there  was  an  immediate  and  intimate 
conne.\ion  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Ana- 
baptists, will  readily  allow  to  be  true,  all  that  has 
been  here  said  of  Menno. — 2dly,  If  the  Anabaptists 
maintain,  that  such  of  their  churches  as  received 
their  doctrine  and  discipline  from  Menno,  have  not 
only  discovered,  without  interruption,  a  pacificspirit 
and  an  unlimited  submission  to  civil  government, 
(abstaining  from  every  thing  that  bears  the  remotest 
aspect  of  sedition,  and  showing  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence of  wars  and  bloodshed,)  but  have  even  banished 
from  their  confessions  of  faith,  and  their  religious 
instructions,  all  those  tenets  and  principles  which 
led  the  ancient  Anabaptists  to  disobedience,  violence, 
and  rebellion;  thisalso  will  be  readily  granted. — And 
if  they  allege,  in  the  third  place,  that  even  the  Ana- 
baptists who  lived  before  Menno,  were  not  all  so 
delirious  as  Munzer,  or  so  outrageous  as  the  fanati- 
cal members  of  the  sect,  who  rendered  their  memory 
eternally  odious  by  the  enormities  they  committed 
at  Munster;  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  these 
ancient  Anabaptists  abstained  religiously  from  all 
acts  of  violence  and  .sedition,  followed  the  pious  e.\- 
atnplesof  the  ancient  Waldenses,  Henricians,  I'etro- 
briisians,  Hussites,  and  Wickliffites,  and  adopted 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Menno,  as  soon  as  that 
new  parent  arose  to  reform  and  patronise  the  sect; 
all  this  will  be  allowed  without  hesitation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mennonites  may  as- 
sert many  things  in  defence  of  the  purity  of  their 
origin,  which  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  person 
who  is  free  from  prejudice,  and  well  acquainted 
with  their  history.  If  they  maintain,  1st.  that  none 
of  their  sect  descended,  by  birth,  from  those  Ana- 
baptists, who  involved  Germany  and  other  countries 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  or  that  none  of  these 
furious  fanatics  adopted  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  Menno.  they  may  be  easily  refuted  by  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  testimonies,  anil  particularly  by 
the  declarations  of  Menno  himself,  who  glories  iii 
his  having  conquered  the  ferocity,  and  reformed  the 
lives  and  errors  of  many  members  of  this  pestilential 
sect.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this  fact, 
viz.  that  the  first  Mennonite  congregations  were 
composed  of  the  difTereut  sorts  of  Anabaptists  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  those  who  had  been  always  in- 
offensive and  upright,  and  of  those  who,  before  their 
conversion  by  the  ministry  of  Menno.  had  been  se 


nor  pretended  to  have,  supernatural  succours. 
Accordingly,  the  seeds  of  dissension  were,  in  a 
little  time,  sown  among  this  people.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  a  warm  contest, 
concerning  excommunication,  was  excited  by 
several  Anabaptists,  headed  by  Leonard  Bow- 
enson  and  Theodore  Philip;  and  its  fruits  are 
yet  visible  in  that  divided  sect.  These  men 
carried  the  discipline  of  excommunication  to 
an  enormous  degree  of  severity.  They  not 
only  maintained,  that  open  transgressors,  even 
tiiose  who  sincerely  deplored  and  lamented 
their  faults,  should,  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing or  admonition,  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  churcli,  but  were  also  audacious 
enough  to  pretend  to  exclude  the  persons,  thus 
excommunicated,  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  wives,  husbands,  brotliers,  sisters,  chil- 
dren, and  other  relatives.  Tlie  same  persons, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  from  this  in- 
stance of  their  severity,  were  harsh  and  rigid 
in  their  manners,  and  were  for  imposing  upon 
their  brethren  a  course  of  moral  discipline, 
which  was  difficult  and  austere  in  the  highest 
degree.  Many  of  the  Anabaptists  protested 
against  this,  as  unreasonable  and  imnecessary; 
and  thus  the  community  was  suddenly  divided 
into  two  sects,  one  of  which  treated  trans- 
gressors with  lenity  and  moderation,  while  the 
other  proceeded  against  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  Nor  was  this  the  only  difference  that 
was  observable  in  the  conduct  and  manners  of 
tliese  two  parties,  since  the  members  of  the 
latter  sect  were  remarkable  for  the  sordid 
austerity  that  reigned  in  their  rules  of  life  and 
practice,  while  the  former,  considering  more 
wisely  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
were  less  severe  in  their  injunctions,  and  were 
not  altogether  regardless  of  what  is  called  de- 
cent, agreeable,  and  ornamental  in  life  and 
manners.    Menno  employed  his  most  vigorous 


ditious  fanatics.  Nor  can  the  acknowledgment  of  this 
incontestable  fact  be  a  just  matter  of  reproach  to 
the  Mennonites,  or  be  more  dishonourable  to  them, 
than  it  is  to  us,  that  our  ancestors  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  idolatrous  and  e.xtravagant  worship  of 
paganism  or  popery. — Again,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  agree  with  the  Mennonites,  if  they  main- 
tain, 2dly,  that  their  sect  does  not  retain,  at  thisday, 
any  of  those  tenets,  or  even  any  remains  of  those 
opinions  and  doctrines  which  led  the  seditious  and 
turbulent  Anabaptists  of  old  to  the  commission  of 
so  many,  and  of  such  enormous  crimes.  For,  not  to 
mention  Menno's  calling  the  Anabaptists  of  Mun- 
ster his  Brethren,  {a  denomination  indeed  somewhat 
softened  by  the  epithet  of  erring,  which  he  joined  to 
it,)  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  or  the  church  of 
the  New-Testament,  which  led  by  degrees  the  an- 
cient Anabaptists  to  those  furious  acts  of  rebellion 
that  rendered  them  so  odious,  is  by  no  means  effaced 
in  the  minds  of  the  modern  Mennonites.  It  is,  indeed, 
weakened  and  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
lost  its  no.xious  qualities,  and  to  be  no  longer  perni- 
cious in  its  influence;  but  it  is  not  totally  renounced 
or  abolished.— I  shall  not  now  inquire  how  far  even 
the  reformed  and  milder  sect  of  Menno  has  been,  in 
time  past,  exempt  from  tumults  and  conunotions  of 
a  grievous  kind,  nor  shall  I  examine  what  passes  at 
this  day  among  the  Anabaptists  in  general,  or  in 
particular  branches  of  that  sect,  since  it  is  certain, 
that  the  more  eminent  communities  of  that  denomi- 
nation, particularly  those  that  flourish  in  North  Hol- 
land, and  the  places  adjacent,  behold  fanatics  with 
the  utmost  aversion,  as  appears  evidently  from  this 
circumstance,  among  others,  that  they  will  not  suffer 
the  p<'oplc  called  Quakers  to  enter  into  their  com- 
I  munion. 
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efforts  to  Ileal  these  divisions,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  concord  in  the  community;  but, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  attempts  were  vain, 
he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  he 
thought  the  most  proper  to  maintain  his  cre- 
dit and  influence  among  both  parties.  For  this 
purpose  he  declared  himself  for  neither  side,  but 
was  constantly  trimming  between  the  two,  as 
long  as  he  lived;  at  one  time,  discovering  an 
inclination  toward  the  austere  Anabaptists; 
and,  at  another,  seeming  to  prefer  the  milder 
discipline  and  manners  of  the  moderate  breth- 
ren. But  in  this  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  prudence;  and  accordingly 
the  high  degree  of  authority  he  enjoyed, 
rendered  his  inconstancy  and  irresolution  not 
only  disagreeable  to  both  parties,  but  also  the 
means  of  inflaming,  instead  of  healing,  their 
divisions.* 

XI.  These  two  sects  are,  to  this  very  day, 
distinguished  by  the  denomination  o^  fine  and 
gross,t  or,  to  express  the  distinction  in  more 
intelligible  terms,  into  rigid  and  moderate  Ana- 
baptists. The  former  observe,  with  the  most 
religious  accuracy,  veneration,  and  precision, 
the  ancient  doctrine,  discipline,  and  precepts 
of  the  purer  sort  of  Anabaptists;  the  latter  de- 
part much  more  from  the  primitive  sentiments, 
manners,  and  institutions  of  their  sect,  and 
more  nearly  approach  those  of  the  protestant 
churches.  The  gross  or  moderate  Anabaptists 
consisted,  at  first,  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  North-Holland,  called  Waterland;  and 
hence  their  whole  sect  received  the  denomina- 
tion of  Waterlandians.:[  The  fine  or  rigid 
part  of  that  community  were,  for  the  most 
part,  natives  of  Flanders;  and  hence  their 
sect  acquired  the  denomination  of  Flemings 
or  Flandrians.  But  new  dissensions  and  con- 
tests arose  among  these  rigid  Anabaptists,  not, 
indeed,  concerning  any  point  of  doctrine,  but 
about  the  manner  of  treating  persons  that  were 
to  be  excommunicated,  and  other  matters  of 


*  See  the  Historia  Bellorum  et  Certaminum  qucB, 
ab  An.  1615,  inter  Mennonitas  contigerunt,  publish- 
ed by  an  anonymous  Mennonite.— See  also  a  Ger- 
man work  by  Simon  Frederic  Rues,  entitled  Nach- 
richten  von  dam  Zustande  der  Mennoniten,  publish- 
ed at  Jena  in  1743. 

QlJ'  t  The  terms ^ne  Vind gross  are  a  literal  trans- 
lation offeinen  and  groben,  which  are  the  German 
denominations  used  to  distinguish  these  two  sects. 
The  same  terms  have  been  introduced  among  the 
protestants  in  Holland;  the  fine  denoting  a  set  of 
people,  whose  extraordinary  and  sometimes  fanati- 
cal devotion  resembles  that  of  the  English  method- 
ists;  while  the  epithet  gross  is  applied  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Christians,  who  make  no  extraordinary 
pretensions  to  sanctity  and  devotion. 

X  See  Fred.  Spanliemii  Elenchus  Controvers.  Theol. 
op.  torn.  iii.  p.  T!'i.  The  Waterlandians  were  also 
called  Johannites,  from  John  de  Ries,  who  was  of 
great  use  to  them  in  many  respects,  and  who,  assist- 
ed by  Lubert  Gerard,  composed  their  confession  of 
faith  in  15S0.  This  confession  (which  far  surpasses 
both  in  point  of  simplicity  and  wisdom  all  the  other 
confessions  of  the  Mennonites)  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  has  been  lately  republished  by 
Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Histor.  Meniion.  It  was  also 
illustrated  iii  an  ample  Commentary,  in  1686,  by  Pe- 
ter Joannis,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  pastor  among 
the  Waterlandians.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged, 
that  this  famous  production  is  by  no  means  the  ge- 
neral confession  of  the  Waterlandians,  but  the  pri- 
vate one  only  of  that  particular  congregation  of 
which  its  author  was  the  pastor.  See  Rues,  Nach- 
richten,  p.  93. 


inferior  moment.  Hence  a  new  schism  arose; 
and  they  were  subdivided  into  two  sects,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellations  of  Flandrians 
and  Friselanders,  who  differed  from  each  other 
in  their  manners  and  discipline.  The  mem- 
bers of  a  third  division  took  the  name  of  their 
country,  like  the  two  former  sects,  and  were 
called  Germans;  for  tlie  Anabaptists  of  Ger- 
many passed  in  shoals  into  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the 
greatest  part  of  these  three  sects  came  over, 
by  degrees,  to  the  moderate  community  of  the 
Waterlandians,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the 
strictest  bonds  of  peace  and  union.  Those 
among  the  rigid  Anabaptists,  who  refused  to 
follow  this  example  of  moderation,  are  still 
known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Old  Flem- 
ings or  Flandrians,  but  are  few  in  number, 
when  compared  with  the  united  congregations 
of  the  milder  sects  now  mentioned. 

XII.  No  sooner  had  the  ferment  of  enthusi- 
asm subsided  among  the  Mennonites,  than  all 
the  different  sects,  into  which  they  had  been 
divided,  unanimously  agreed  to  draw  the  whole 
system  of  their  religious  doctrine  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone.  To  give  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  resolution  in 
this  respect,  they  took  care  to  have  Confessions 
drawn  up,  in  which  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  Deity,  and  the  manner  of  serving  him, 
were  expressed  in  the  terms  and  phrases  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
most  respectable  of  these  Confessions,  is  that 
which  we  find  among  the  Waterlandians.  Se- 
veral others  of  later  date,  were  also  composed, 
some  for  the  use  of  large  communities,  for  the 
people  of  a  whole  district,  and  which  were 
consequently  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
magistrate;  others  designed  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  private  societies.*  It  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  amiss  to  inquire,  whether  all  the  tenets  re- 
ceived among  the  Mennonites  are  faithfully 
exliibited  and  plainly  expressed  in  these  Ck)n- 
fessions,  or  whether  several  points  be  not  there 
omitted  which  relate  to  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  this  sect,  and  would  give  us  a  complete 
idea  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  whoever  peruses  these  Confessions 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  will  ea- 
sily perceive,  that  those  tenets  which  appear 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  civil  society, 
particularly  such  as  relate  to  the  prerogatives 
of  magistracy,  and  the  administration  of  oaths, 
are  expressed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
embellished  with  the  greatest  art,  to  prevent 


♦  See  Schyn's  Plenior  Deduct.  Hist.  Mennon.  cap 
iv.  where  he  maintains,  that  "  these  Confessions 
prove  as  great  an  uniformity  among  the  Mennonites, 
in  relation  to  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  religion,  as  can  be  pretended  to  by  any  other 
Christian  community."  But  should  the  good  man 
even  succeed  in  persuading  us  of  this  boasted  uni- 
formity, he  will  yet  never  be  able  to  make  his  asser- 
tion go  down  with  many  of  his  own  brethren,  who 
are,  to  this  day,  quarrelling  about  several  points  of 
religion,  and  who  look  upon  matters,  which  appear 
to  him  of  little  consequence,  as  of  high  moment  and 
importance  to  the  cause  of  true  piety.  And,  indeed, 
how  could  any  of  the  Mennonites,  before  the  pre- 
sent {eighteenth)  century,  believe  what  Schyn  here 
affirms,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  they  disputed 
about  matters  which  he  treats  with  contempt,  as  if 
they  had  been  immediately  connected  with  their 
eternal  interests? 
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their  bearing  an  alarming  aspect.  At  tlie  same 
time,  the  more  discerning  observer  will  see, 
that  these  embellishments  are  intended  to  dis- 
guise the  truth,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Anabaptists,  concerning  the  critical  points 
above-mentioned,  are  not  represented,  in  their 
public  confessions,  in  their  real  colours. 

XIII.  The  ancient  Anabaptists,  who  trusted 
in  an  extraordinary  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  (under  the  pretended  influence  of 
so  infallible  a  guide)  little  solicitous  about 
composinDf  a  system  of  religion,  and  never  once 
thought  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple just  sentiments  of  the  Deity.  Hence  warm 
dissensions  arose  among  them,  concerning  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  consequence,  such  as  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  polygamy,  and  divorce. 
Menno  and  his  disciples  made  some  attempts 
to  supply  this  defect.  Yet  we  find,  after  his 
time,  that  the  Mennonites,  more  especially 
those  of  the  rigid  class,  carried  the  freedom  of 
their  religious  speculations  to  such  an  exces- 
sive height,  as  bordered  upon  extravagance. 
This  circumstance  alone,  were  there  no  other, 
proves  that  the  heads  of  this  sect  employed  the 
smallest  part  of  their  zeal  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction and  propagation  of  error,  and  that  they 
looked  upon  sanctity  of  life  and  manners  alone 
as  the  essence  of  true  religion.  The  Water- 
landians,  indeed,  and  after  them  the  other  Ana- 
baptists, were  obliged,  at  length,  to  draw  up  a 
summary  of  their  doctrine,  and  to  lay  it  before 
the  public,  in  order  to  remove  the  odium  that 
was  cast  upon  them,  on  account  of  their  bold 
tenets  and  their  extravagant  disputes,  which 
were  likely  to  involve  them  in  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities. But  these  confessions  of  the  Men- 
nonites were,  in  reality,  little  more  than  a 
method  of  defence,  to  which  they  were  reduced 
by  the  opposition  they  met  with,  and  must 
therefore  be  rather  considered  as  an  expedient 
to  avert  the  indignation  of  their  enemies,  than 
as  articles  of  doctrine,  which  all  of  them  without 
exception  were  obliged  to  believe.  For  we  do 
not  find  among  the  Mennonites  (a  part  of  the 
modem  Waterlandians  excepted)  any  injunc- 
tion, which  expressly  prohibits  individuals 
from  entertaining  or  propagating  religious 
opinions  different  from  the  public  creed  of  the 
community;  and,  indeed,  when  we  look  atten- 
tively into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this 
sect,  it  will  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  mea- 
sure, founded  upon  this  principle,  that  practi- 
cal piety  is  the  essence  of  religion,  and  that 
the  surest  and  most  infallible  mark  of  the  true 
church  is  the  sanctity  of  its  members;  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  this  principle  was  always 
universally  adopted  by  the  Anabaptists. 

XIV.  If  we  are  to  form  our  judgment  of  the 
religion  of  the  Mennonites  from  their  public 
creeds  and  confessions,  we  shall  find,  that, 
though  it  differs  widely  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lutherans,  it  varies  little  in  most  points 
from  that  of  the  reformed  church.  They  con- 
sider the  sacraments  in  no  other  light,  than  as 
sigvs  or  symbols  of  the  spiritual  blessings  ad- 
ministered in  the  Gospel;  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Presbyterians. 
There  are,  however,  peculiar  tenets,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  religious 


communities;  and  tliese  may  be  reduced  under 
three  heads;  for  it  is  observable,  that  there  are 
certain  doctrines,  which  are  holden  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  various  sects  of  the  Mennon- 
ites; others,  which  are  only  received  in  some 
of  the  more  eminent  and  numerous  sects  of 
tliat  community;  (such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Menno,  which  hindered  him  from  being  uni- 
versally acceptable  to  the  Anabaptists;)  and 
some,  which  are  only  to  be  found  among  the 
more  obscure  and  inconsiderable  societies  of 
that  denomination.  These  last,  indeed,  appear 
and  vanish,  alternately,  with  the  transitory 
sects  that  adopt  them,  and  tlierefore  do  not  de- 
serve to  engage  our  attention. 

XV.  The  opinions,  entertained  by  the  Men- 
nonites in  general,  seem  to  bo  derived  from 
this  leading  and  fundamental  principle,  that 
'  the  kingdom  which  Christ  established  upon 
earth  is  a  visible  church,  or  community,  into 
which  the  holy  and  the  just  are  alone  to  be 
admitted,  and  which  is  consequently  exempt 
from  all  those  institutions  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline that  have  been  invented  by  human  wis- 
dom for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  the 
wicked.' 

This  fanatical  principle  was  frankly  avowed 
by  the  ancient  Mennonites:  their  more  imme- 
diate descendants,  however,  began  to  be  less 
ingenuous;  and,  in  their  public  confessions  of 
faith,  they  either  disguised  it  under  ambiguous 
phrases,  or  expressed  themselves  as  if  they 
meant  to  renounce  it.  To  renounce  it  entirely 
was,  indeed,  impossible,  without  falling  into 
the  greatest  inconsistency,  and  undermining 
the  very  foundation  of  those  doctrines  which 
distinguished  them  firom  all  other  Christian  so- 
cieties.* And  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  present 
Mennonites,  as  they  have,  in  many  other  re- 
spects, departed  from  the  principles  and  max- 
ims of  their  ancestors,  have  also  given  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  defection  in  the  case  now  before 
us,  and  have  almost  wholly  relinquished  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  sect,  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  church.  A  dismal 
experience  has  convinced  them  of  the  absurdity 


*  That  they  did  not  entirely  relinquish  it,  is  evi- 
dent from  their  own  creeds  and  confessions,  even 
from  those  in  which  the  greatest  caution  has  been 
employed  to  conceal  the  principles  that  rendered 
their  ancestors  odious,  and  to  disguise  whatever 
might  render  themselves  liable  to  suspicion.  For  ex- 
ample, they  speak  in  the  most  pompous  terms  con- 
cerning the  dignity,  excellence,  utility,  and  divine 
origin,  of  civil  magistrates;  and  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
pose that  they  speak  their  real  sentiments  in  this 
matter.  But,  when  they  proceed  to  give  reasons  that 
prevent  their  admitting  magistrates  into  their  com- 
munion, they  discover  unwarily  the  very  principles 
which  they  are  otherwise  so  stndious  to  conceal. 
Thu.s,  in  the  thirtieth  article  of  the  Waterlandian 
Confession,  they  declare,  that  "  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
comprehended  the  institution  of  civil  magistracy  in 
his  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  church  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, nor  has  he  added  it  to  the  offices  of  his 
church."  The  Latin  words  arc:  "  Potestatcm  hanc 
politicam  Dnminue  Jesus  in  regno  suo  spirituali, 
ecclesia  Novi  Testamenti,  non  instituit,  neque 
hanc  officiis  ecclesiiB  sua:  adjunxit."  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Mennonites  look  upon  the  church  of 
the  New  Testament  as  a  holy  rcpulilic,  inaccessible 
to  the  wicked,  and,  con.sequcntly,  exempt  from  those 
institutions  and  laws  which  are  necessary  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  iniquity.  Why  then  do  they  not 
speak  plainly,  when  they  deliver  their  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  church,  instead  of  affecting 
ambiguity  and  evasions? 
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of  this  chimerical  principle,  which  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
had  demonstrated  sufficiently,  but  without  ef- 
fect. Now,  that  the  Mennonites  have  opened 
their  eyes,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  generally 
agreed  about  the  following  tenets:  first.  That 
there  is  an  invisible  church,  wliich  is  universal 
in  its  extent,  and  is  composed  of  members  from 
all  the  sects  and  communities  that  bear  tlie 
Christian  name:  secondly,  That  the  mark  of 
the  true  church  is  not,  as  their  former  doctrine 
supposed,  to  be  sought  in  the  unspotted  sanc- 
tity of  all  its  members,  (since  they  acknowledge 
that  the  visible  church  is  promiscuously  com- 
posed of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,)  but  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  it  was  delivered 
by  Christ,  and  in  the  agreement  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  professing  and  defend- 
ing it. 

XVI.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  mani- 
fest, beyond  all  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  the  religious  opinions  which  still  distin- 
guish the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian 
communities,  flow  directly  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  church.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
doctrine,  that  they  admit  none  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  but  persons  who  are  come  to 
the  full  use  of  their  reason;  because  infants  are 
incapable  of  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
vow  to  a  holy  life,  and  it  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain whether,  in  mature  years,  they  will  be 
saints  or  sinners.  Influenced  by  the  same  doc- 
trine, they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their 
communion,  nor  allow  any  of  their  members 
to  perform  the  functions  of  magistracy;  for, 
where  there  are  no  malefactors,  magistrates  are 
useless.  Hence  they  pretend  also  to  deny  the 
lawfulness  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  con- 
sider war,  in  all  its  shapes,  as  unchristian  and 
unjust;  for,  as  those  wiio  are  perfectly  holy,  can 
neither  be  provoked  by  injuries,  nor  commit 
them,  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  force 
of  arms,  either  for  the  purposes  of  resentment 
or  defence.  It  is  still  the  same  principle  that 
excites  in  them  the  utmost  aversion  to  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  and  more  especially  to  capi- 
tal punishments;  since  according  to  this  princi- 
ple, there  are  no  transgressions  or  crimes  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  consequently  no 
occasion  for  the  arm  of  the  judge.  Nor  can  it 
be  imagined,  that  they  should  refuse  to  con- 
firm their  testimony  by  an  oath  upon  any 
other  foundation  than  this,  that  the  perfect 
members  of  a  holy  church  can  neither  dissem- 
ble nor  deceive.  It  was  certainly  then  the  an- 
cient doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  concerning 
the  sanctity  of  the  church,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
tenets  now  mentioned,  and  was  the  source  of 
that  rigid  and  severe  discipline,  which  excited 
such  tumults  and  divisions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  community. 

XVII.  The  rules  of  moral  discipline,  form- 
erly observed  by  tlie  Mennonites,  were  rigor- 
ous and  austere  in  the  highest  degree,  and  thus 
every  way  conformable  to  the  fundamental 
principle,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  the  source  of  all  their  peculiar  tenets.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whetlier  these  rules  still 
subsist  and  are  respected  among  them;  but  it 
IS  certain,  that  in  former  times  tlieir  moral 


precepts  were  very  severe.  And  indeed  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwise:  for,  when  these 
people  had  once  imbibed  a  notion  that  sanctity 
of  manners  was  the  only  genuine  mark  of  the 
true  church,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  that 
they  would  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  this  ho- 
nourable character  for  their  sect;  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  they  would  use  the  strictest  pre- 
cautions to  guard  their  brethren  against  dis- 
gracing their  profession  by  immoral  practices. 
Hence  it  was,  that  they  unanimously,  and  no 
doubt  justly,  exalted  the  rules  of  the  Gospel, 
on  account  of  their  transcendant  purity.  They 
alleged,  that  Christ  had  promulgated  a  new 
law  of  life,  far  more  perfect  than  that  which 
had  been  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets; 
and  they  excluded  from  their  communion  all 
such  as  deviated,  in  tlie  least,  from  the  most 
rigorous  rules  of  simplicity  and  gravity  in  their 
looks,  their  gestures,  their  clothing,  and  their 
tables;  all  whose  desires  surpassed  the  dictates 
of  mere  necessity;  and  even  all  who  observed  a 
certain  decorum  in  their  manners,  and  paid  a 
decent  regard  to  the  innocent  customs  of  the 
world.  But  this  primitive  austerity  is  greatly 
diminished  in  the  more  considerable  sects  of 
the  Mennonites,  and  more  especially  among 
the  Waterlandians  and  Germans.  The  opu- 
lence they  have  acquired,  by  their  industry  and 
commerce,  has  relaxed  their  severity,  softened 
their  manners,  and  rendered  them  less  insensi- 
ble of  the  sweets  of  life;  so  that  at  this  day  the 
Mennonite  congregations  furnish  their  pastors 
with  as  much  matter  of  censure  and  admo- 
nition as  any  other  Christian  communion.* 
There  are,  however,  still  some  remains  of  the 
abstinence  and  severity  of  manners  that  pre- 
vailed formerly  among  the  Anabaptists;  but 
these  are  only  to  be  found  among  some  of  the 
smaller  sects  of  that  persuasion,  and  more  par- 
ticularly among  those  who  live  remote  from 
great  and  populous  cities. 

XVIII.  The  particular  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions that  divided  the  more  considerable  so- 
cieties of  the  Mennonites,  were  those  whicii 
follow:  1.  Menno  denied  that  Christ  derived 
from  his  mother  the  body  he  assumed;  and 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  produced 
out  of  nothing,  in  the  womb  of  that  blessed 
virgin,  by  the  creative  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. f  This  opinion  is  yet  firmly  maintained 
by  the  ancient  Flemings  or  rigid  Anabaptists, 


Q(f  *  It  is  certain,  that  the  Meniionitea  in  Hol- 
laml,  at  this  day,  are,  in  their  tables,  their  equipages, 
and  their  country  seats,  the  most  luxurious  part  of 
the  Dutch  nation.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  Mennonites  of  Amsterdam,  who  are  very  nume- 
rous and  opulent. 

t  This  is  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  opinion 
of  Menno  by  Herman  Schyn,  in  his  Plenior  Deduct. 
Hist.  Mennonit.  which  other  writers  represent  in  a 
different  manner.  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  se- 
veral passages  in  the  writings  of  Menno,  where  he 
professedly  handles  this  very  subject,  it  appears  to 
me  more  than  probable,  that  he  inclined  to  the  opi- 
nion attributed  to  him  in  the  te.xt,  and  that  it  was 
in  this  sense  only,  that  he  supposed  Christ  to  be 
clothed  with  a  divine  and  celestial  body;  for  that 
may,  without  impropi-iety,  be  called  celestial  and  di- 
vine, which  is  produced  immediately,  in  consequence 
of  a  creating  act,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  Menno  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  unchangeably  wedded  to  this  opinion:  for, 
in  several  places,  he  expresses  himself  ambiguously 
on  this  head,  and  even  sometimes  falls  into  incon- 
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but  has,  long  since,  been  renounced  by  all 
other  sects  of  that  denomination.*  2.  The 
more  austere  Mennonites,  like  their  forefathers, 
not  only  animadvert,  with  the  most  unrelent- 
ing severity,  upon  actions  manifestly  criminal, 
and  evidently  repugnant  to  the  divine  laws, 
but  also  treat,  in  the  same  manner,  the  small- 
est marks  of  an  internal  propensity  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  or  of  a  disposition  to  com- 
ply with  the  customs  of  the  world.  They  con- 
demn, for  example,  elegant  dress,  rich  furni- 
ture, every  thing,  in  a  word,  tiiat  looks  like 
ornament,  or  surpasses  tlie  bounds  of  absolute 
necessity.  Their  conduct  also  to  offenders  is 
truly  merciless;  for  they  expel  them  from 
the  church  without  previous  admonition,  and 
never  temper  the  rigour  of  their  judgments  by 
an  equitable  consideration  of  the  infirmities  of 
nature  in  this  imperfect  state.  The  other  Men- 
nonites are  by  no  means  chargeable  with  this 
severity  toward  their  offending  brethren;  they 
exclude  none  from  their  communion  but  the 
obstinate  contemners  of  the  divine  laws;  nor 
do  they  proceed  to  this  extremity  even  with  re- 
gard to  such,  until  repeated  admonitions  have 
proved  ineffectual  to  reform  them.  3.  The 
more  rigid  Mennonites  look  upon  excommuni- 
cated persons  as  the  pests  of  society,  who  are 
to  be  avoided  on  all  occasions,  and  to  be  ba- 
nished from  all  the  comforts  of  social  inter- 
course. Neither  the  voice  of  nature,  nor  the 
ties  of  blood,  are  allowed  to  plead  in  their  be- 
half, or  to  procure  them  the  smallest  degree  of 
indulgence.  In  such  a  case  the  exchange  of 
good  offices,  the  sweets  of  friendly  conversa- 
tion, and  the  mutual  effusions  of  tenderness 
and  love,  are  cruelly  suspended,  even  between 
parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  and 
also  in  all  the  other  endearing  relations  of  hu- 
man life.     But  the  more   moderate  branches 


sistencies.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  he  renounced  indeed  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's 
human  nature,  but  was  undetermined  with  respect 
to  the  hypothesis,  which,  among  many  that  were 
proposed,  it  was  proijer  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
(a^  See  Fueslmi  Uenturia  I.  Epistolar.  a  Relurma- 
tor.  Helveticis  scriptar.  p.  383. — Be  that  as  it  may, 
Menno  is  generally  considered  as  the  autlior  of  this 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  Christ's  body, 
which  is  still  entertained  by  the  more  rigid  part  of 
his  followers.  It  appears  probable,  nevertheless, 
that  this  opinion  was  much  older  than  his  time,  and 
was  only  adopted  by  him  with  the  other  tenets  of 
the  Anabaptists.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Bolandus,  in  his  Poem,  entitled,  Motus 
Monasteriensis,  lib.  x.  v.  49,  plainly  declares,  that 
many  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  (who  certainly 
had  not  been  instructed  by  Menno)  held  this  very 
doctrine  in  relation  to  Christ's  incarnation: 

Esse*  Deum  statuunt  alii,  sed  corpora  carnem 
Humauam  sumto  sustinuisse  negant: 

At  Diam  mentem,  tenuis  quasi  fauce  canalis, 
Per  MariiE  corpus  virginis  isse  ferunt. 

*  Many  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  'VVaterlan. 
dians,  of  all  the  Anabaptists,  evinced  the  strongest 
propensity  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno,  relating 
lo  the  origin  of  Christ's  body.  See  Histoire  des  Ana- 
baptists, p.  223,  and  the  Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de 
tous  les  Penples  du  Monde,  torn,  i  v.  p.  200.  But  that 
these  writers  are  in  error,  is  abundantly  manifest 
from  the  public  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Water- 
landians,  composed  by  John  de  Ries.  See  also,  for 
a  farther  refutation  of  this  mistake,  Herm.  Schyn's 
Deduct.  Plen.  p.  165. 
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of  this  commimity  have  wisely  rejected  this 
unnatural  discipline,  and  consider  the  honour 
and  sanctity  of  the  churcli  as  sufficiently  vin- 
dicated, when  its  members  avoid  a  close  and 
particular  intimacy  with  those  who  have  been 
expelled  from  its  communion.  4.  The  rigid 
Anabaptists  enjoin  it  as  an  obligation  upon 
their  disciples,  and  th^members  of  their  com- 
munity, to  wash  the  feet  of  their  guests  as  a 
token  of  brotherly  love  and  affection,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  example  of  Christ;  which  they 
suppose,  in  this  case,  to  liave  the  force  of  a 
positive  command;  and  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  Podoniptce.  But  the  other  Men- 
nonites deny  that  Christ  meant,  in  this  in- 
stance of  his  goodness  and  condescension,  to 
recommend  this  custom  to  the  imitation  of  his 
followers,  or  to  give  to  his  example,  in  this 
case,  the  authority  of  a  positive  precept. 

XIX.  The  Anabaptists,  however  divided  on 
other  subjects,  agreed  in  their  notions  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  which,  in  former  times, 
they  unanimously  considered  as  the  pest  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  as  highly  detrimental  to 
the  progress  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  writers  who,  in  this  century,  employed 
their  pens  in  the  defence  of  that  sect,  there  is 
not  one  whose  labours  bear  any  inviting  marks 
of  learning  and  genius.  The  rigid  Mennonites 
persevere  still  in  the  barbarous  system  of  their 
ancestors,  and,  neglecting  the  improvement  of 
the  mind  and  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  de- 
vote themselves  entirely  to  trade,  manual  in- 
dustry, and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Water- 
landians,  indeed,  are  honourably  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  Anabaptists,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects;  for  they  permit  se- 
veral members  of  their  community  to  frequent 
the  public  universities,  and  there  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  languages,  history,  anti- 
quities, and  more  especially  of  physic,  whose 
utility  and  importance  they  do  not  pretend  to 
deny;  and  hence  it  happens,  that,  in  our  times, 
so  many  pastors  among  the  Mennonites  assume 
the  title  and  profession  of  physicians.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  Anabaptists  of  this  more 
humane  and  moderate  class  engaged  even  in 
philosophical  researches,  to  the  excellence  and 
advantages  of  which  their  eyes  are,  at  length, 
so  far  opened,  as  to  make  them  acknowledge 
their  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  this  change 
of  sentiment,  that  they  erected,  not  long  ago, 
a  public  seminary  of  learning  at  Amsterdam, 
in  which  there  is  always  a  person  of  eminent 
abilities  chosen  as  professor  of  philosophy. 
But,  though  those  moderate  Anabaptists  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  that  may  be  derived  to 
civil  society  from  the  culture  of  philosophy  and 
the  sciences,  they  still  persist  so  far  in  their 
ancient  prejudices,  as  to  deem  theology  a  sys- 
tem that  has  no  connexion  with  tliern;  and, 
consequently,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  in  order 
to  preserve  it  pure  and  untainted,  the  utmost 
caution  must  be  used  not  to  blend  the  dictates 
of  philosophy  with  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  present 
times,  even  the  Flemish  or  rigid  Anabaptists 
begin  gradually  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
antipathy  to  learning,  and  allow  their  brethren 
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to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  languages, 
history,  and  the  sciences. 

XX.  That  simplicity  and  ignorance,  of  which 
the  ancient  Anabaptists  boasted,  as  the  guar- 
dians of  their  piety  and  the  sources  of  their  fe- 
licity, contributed  principally  to  the  divisions 
that  prevailed  among  them,  even  from  their 
rise,  in  a  degree  unknown  and  unprecedented 
m  any  other  Christian  community.  This  will 
appear  evident  to  such  as  inquire,  with  the 
smallest  attention,  into  the  more  immediate 
causes  of  their  dissensions;  for  it  is  observable, 
tliat  their  most  vehement  contests  had  not  for 
tiieir  object  any  difference  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  or  mysteries  of  religion,  but 
generally  turned  upon  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  on  what  was  lawful,  decent, 
just,  and  pious,  in  actions  afid  manners,  and 
what,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  be  deemed  cri- 
minal, indecorous,  unjust,  or  impious.  These 
disputes  were  a  natural  consequence  of  their  fa- 
vourite principle,  that  holiness  of  life,  and 
purity  of  manners,  were  the  authentic  marks 
of  the  true  churcli.  But  the  misfortune  lay 
here,  that,  being  ignorant  themselves,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  persons  whose  knowledge 
was  little  superior  to  theirs,  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  tlie  true  method  of  determin- 
ing, in  a  multitude  of  cases,  what  was  pious, 
laudable  and  lawful,  and  what  was  impious, 
unbecoming,  and  criminal.  The  criterion  they 
employed  for  this  purpose  was  neither  the  de- 
cision of  right  reason,  nor  the  authority  of  the 
divine  laws,  accurately  interpreted,  since  their 
ignorance  rendered  them  incapable  of  using 
these  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  They 
judged,  therefore,  of  these  matters  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  fancy,  and  tiio  opinions  of  others. 
But,  as  this  method  of  discerning  between  right 
and  wrong,  decent  and  indecent,  was  extremely 
uncertain  and  precarious,  and  necessarily  tend- 
ed to  produce  a  variety  of  decisions,  according 
to  the  different  feelings,  fancies,  tempers,  and 
capacities  of  different  persons,  hence  naturally 
arose  diversity  of  sentiments,  debates  and  con- 
tests of  various  kinds.  These  debates,  produced 
schisms,  which  are  never  more  easily  excited, 
or  more  obstinately  fomented  and  perpetuated, 
than  where  ignorance,  the  true  source  of  bi- 
gotry, prevails. 

XXI.  The  Mennonites,  after  having  been 
long  in  an  uncertain  and  precarious  situation, 
obtained  a  fixed  and  umnolested  settlement  in 
the  United  Provinces,  under  the  shade  of  a  legal 
toleration  procured  for  them  by  William,  prince 
ofOrange,  the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic  liberty. 
This  illustrious  chief,  who  acted  from  principle 
in  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
to  Christians  of  different  denominations,  was 
moreover  engaged,  by  gratitude,  to  favour  the 
Mennonites,  who  had  assisted  him,  in  1572, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  when  his 
coffers  were  almost  exliausted.*  The  fruits, 
however,  of  this  toleration,  were  not  immedi- 
ately enjoyed  by  all  the  Anabaptists  that  were 
dispersed  through  the  different  provinces  of  the 
risuig  republic;  for,  in  several  places,  both  the 


*  See  Brandt,  Histoire  de  Reformatie  in  de  Ne- 
derlande.  vol.  i.  p.  525. — Ceremonies  et  Coutumes  de 
tous  les  Peuples  du  Monde,  torn.  iv.  p.  201. 


civil  magistrates  and  the  clergy  made  a  long 
and  obstinate  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
prince  in  this  matter;  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Zealand  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
where  the  plots  formed  by  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  tumults  they  had  excited,  were  still  re- 
membered by  the  people  with  horror.*  This 
opposition,  indeed,  was  in  a  great  measure  con- 
quered before  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
partly  by  the  resolution  and  influence  of  Wil- 
liam the  First,  and  his  son  Maurice,  and  partly 
by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  Mennonites, 
who  manifested  their  zealous  attachment  to 
the  republic  on  several  occasions,  and  redou- 
bled, instead  of  diminishing,  the  precautions 
which  were  calculated  to  remove  all  grounds 
of  suspicion,  and  take  from  their  adversaries 
every  pretext  which  could  render  their  opposi- 
tion justifiable.  But  it  was  not  before  the  fol- 
lowing century,  that  their  liberty  and  tranquil- 
lity were  fixed  upon  solid  foundations,  when, 
by  a  Confession  of  Faith,  published  in  1626, 
they  cleared  themselves  from  the  imputation 
of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  which 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge. f 

XXII.  The  sectaries  in  England,  who  reject 
the  custom  of  baptising  infants,  are  not  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Anabaptists,  but  by 
that  of  Baptists.  It  is,  however,  probable,  that 
they  derive  their  origin  from  the  German  and 
Dutch  Mennonites,  and  that,  in  former  times, 
they  adopted  their  doctrine  in  all  its  points. 
That,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; for  the  English  Baptists  differ,  in  many 
things,  both  from  the  ancient  and  modem 
Memionites.  They  are  divided  into  two  sects. 
The  members  of  one  sect  are  distinguished  by 
the  denomination  of  General  or  Arminian 
Baptists,  on  account  of  their  rejection  of  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  and  unconditional  decrees; 
and  the  others  are  called  Particular  or  Calvin- 
istical  Baptists,  from  the  striking  resemblance 
of  their  religious  system  to  that  of  the  presby- 
terians,  who  have  Calvin  for  their  chief.  J;  The 
Baptists  of  the  latter  sect  settled  chiefly  in 
London,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages; 
and  they  have  departed  so  far  from  the  tenets 
of  their  ancestors,  that,  at  this  day,  they  re- 
tain no  more  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Mennonites,  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  by  immersion,  and  tlie  refii- 
sal  of  that  sacrament  to  infants,  and  those  of 
tender  years;  and  consequently  they  have  none 
of  those  scruples  relating  to  oaths,  wars,  and 
the  ftmctions  of  magistracy,  which  still  remain 
among  even  the  most  rational  part  of  the  Men- 
nonites. They  observe  in  their  congregations 
the  same  rules  of  government,  and  the  same 
forms  of  worship,  that  are  followed  by  the 
presbytcrians;  and  their  community  is  under 
the  direction  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  learning.  §  From  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  published  in  1643,  it  appears  plainly, 


*  Brandt's  Hist,  book  xi.  p.  555,  586,609;  book  xiv. 
p.  780;  book  xvi.  p.  811. 

t  See  Herni.  Scliyn's  Deduct.  Plen.  cap.  iv.  p.  79. 

X  See  Wliiston's  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

§  See  a  German  work  composed  by  Ant.  William 
Bohm,  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the  Reform 
ation  in  England,  p.  151,  473,  536,  1152. 
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that  their  religious  sentimente  were  then  tlie 
same  as  they  are  at  this  day.* 

XXIII.  The  General  Baptists,  or,  as  they 
are  called  by  some,  the  Antipsedobaptists,  are 
dispersed  in  great  numbers  through  several 
counties  of  England,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  of  mean  condition,  and  almost  totally 
destitute  of  learning  and  knowledge.  This 
latter  circumstance  will  appear  less  surprising, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  like  the  ancient 
Mennonites,  they  profess  a  contempt  of  erudi- 
tion and  science.  There  is  much  latitude  in 
their  system  of  religious  doctrine,  which  con- 
"  sists  in  such  vague  and  general  principles,  as 
render  their  communion  accessible  to  Chris- 
tians of  almost  all  denominations;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  tolerate,  in  fact,  and  receive  among 
them,  persons  of  every  sect,  even  Socinians 
and  Arians;  nor  do  they  reject,  from  their 
communion,  any  who  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  source 
of  truth,  and  the  rule  of  faith. f  They  agree 
with  the  Particular  Baptists  in  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  admit  to  baptism  adult  per- 
sons only,  and  administer  that  sacrament  by 
dipping  or  total  immersion;  but  they  differ 
from  them  in  another  respect,  that  is,  in  their 
repeating  the  administration  of  baptism  to 
those  who  had  received  it,  either  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  or  by  aspersion,  instead  of  dipping; 
for,  if  the  common  accounts  may  be  believed, 
the  Particular  Baptists  do  not  carry  matters 
so  far.  The  following  sentiments,  rites,  and 
tenets,  are  also  peculiar  to  the  former:  1 .  Af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  ancient  Mennonites,  they 
look  upon  their  sect  as  the  only  true  Christian 
church,  and  consequently  shun,  with  the  most 
scrupulous  caution,  the  communion  of  all  other 
religious  societies.  2.  They  dip  only  once 
(and  not  three  times,  as  is  practised  elsewhere) 
the  candidates  for  baptism,  and  consider  it  as 
a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  sacra- 
ment be  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  or  in  that  of  Christ 
alone.  3.  They  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Menno 
with  respect  to  the  Millenium,  or  the  reign  of 
the  saints  with  Christ  upon  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  4.  Many  of  them  embrace  his 
particular  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of 
Christ's  body. J:     5.  They  look  upon  the  precept 


*  Bibliotheque  Britanniqiie,  toni.  vi. 

t  This  appears  evidently  from  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  which  appeared  first  in  llitiO,  was  republished 
by  Mr.  Whiston,  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  vol.  ii. 
p.  561,  and  is  drawn  up  with  such  latitude,  that,  wilh 
the  removal  and  alteration  of  a  few  points,*  it  may 
be  adopted  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.! 
Mr.  Whiston,  though  an  Arian,  became  a  member 
of  this  Baptist  conununity,  which,  as  he  thought, 
came  nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  age.  The  famous  Mr.  Emlyn,  who  was 
persecuted  on  account  of  his  Socinian  ])rinciples, 
joined  himself  also  to  this  society,  and  died  in  their 
communion. 

QiJ-  t  Namely,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not  de- 
rived from  the  substance  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  but 
was  created  in  her  womb  by  an  omnipotent  act  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

QC^  *  Namely,  those  relating  to  universal  redomp- 
tion,  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  election  and  re- 
probation, which  are  illustrated  entirely  on  Arnii- 
nian  principles,  and  consequently  cannot  be  embrac- 
ed by  rigid  Calvinists;  not  to  mention  the  points  re- 
lating to  baptism,  which  are  the  distinctive  marks 
of  this  sect. 

QfJ-  t  Our  author  certainly  does  not  mean  to  in- 


of  the  apostles,  prohibiting  the  use  of  blood  and 
things  strangled,*  as  a  law  that  was  designed 
to  be  in  force  in  all  ages  and  periods  of  the 
church.  6.  They  believe  that  the  soul,  from 
the  moment  that  the  body  dies  until  its  resurrec- 
tion at  the  last  day,  remains  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect insensibility.  7.  They  use  tlie  ceremony 
of  extreme  unction.  And,  to  omit  matters  of 
a  more  trifling  nature,  8.  Several  of  them  ob- 
serve the  Jewish,  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath.f  These  Baptists  have  three  different 
classes  of  ecclesiastical  governors,  bishops,  el- 
ders, and  deacons;  the  first  of  these,  among 
whom  there  have  been  several  learned  men, J 
they  modestly  call  messengers,§  as  St.  John  is 
known  to  have  styled  that  order  in  the  book 
of  the  Revelations. 

XXIV.  Before  we  conclude  the  history  of 
the  Anabaptists,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  a  very  singular  and  ridiculous  sect 
that  was  founded  by  David  George,  a  native 
of  Delft,  and  a  member  of  that  community. 
This  enthusiast,  after  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  sect  of  the  Davidists,  or  David- 
Georgians,  deserted  the  Anabaptists,  and  re- 
moved to  Basil,  in  1644,  where  he  changed 
his  name,  and  by  the  liberality  and  splendour 
that  attended  his  opulence,  joined  to  his  pro- 
bity and  purity  of  maimers,  acquired  a  very 
high  degree  of  esteem,  which  he  preserved  till 
his  death.  The  lustre  of  his  reputation  was, 
however,  transitory;  for,  soon  after  his  de- 
cease, which  happened  in  1556,  his  son-in-law, 
Nicholas  Blesdyck,  charged  him  with  having 
maintained  the  most  blasphemous  and  pesti- 
lential errors.  The  senate  of  Basil,  before 
whom  this  accusation  was  brought,  being  sa- 
tisfied with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported, pronounced  sentence  against  the  de- 
ceased heretic,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  dug 
up  and  publicly  burned.  And  indeed,  nothing 
more  horridly  impious  and  extravagant  can  be 
conceived,  than  the  sentiments  and  tenets  of 
this  fanatic,  if  they  were  really  such  as  they 
have  been  represented,  either  by  his  accusers 
or  his  historians:  for  he  is  said  to  have  given 
himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  the  fountain 
of  divine  wisdom,  to  have  denied  the  existence 
of  angels,  good  and  evil,  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
judgment;  and  he  is  also  charged  with  having 
trampled  upon  all  the  rules  of  decency  and 
modesty  with  the  utmost  contempt.  ||     In  all 


*  Acts  XV.  2!>. 

t  These  accounts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptists 
are  taken  from  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism, 
vol.  ii.  and  also  from  the  second  volume  of  Whiston'a 
Memoirs. 

I  See  Whiston's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  466,  as  also 
Crosby's  History  of  the  English  Baptists. 

§  St.  John  calls  them  the  "  angels  of  the  clmrches;" 
the  word  angel  (in  Greek  xyyiKo;)  signifies  properly 
an  envoy  or  messenger. 

Ij  See  Nic.  Blesdyckii  Historia  Davidis  Georgii  a 
Jacobo  Revio  edita;  as  also  the  life  of  the  same  fa- 
natic, written  in  the  German  language,  by  Stoltnr- 
forth.  Among  the  modern  writers  see  Arnold's  Kir- 
olii-n  und  Ketzer  Historic,  tom.  i.  p.  750;  torn.  ii.  p. 
."i.'M  and  IIHH,  in  which  there  arc  several  things  that 
tiiid  lo  clear  the  character  of  David.  See  also  Henr. 
Mori  Eiitliusiasmus  Triumphatus,  sect,  xxiii.— and 
the  documents  I  have  published  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  in  the  History  of  Servetus,  p.  425. 

elude  Roman  catholics,  in  this  large  class;  for  thcii 
his  assertion  would  not  be  true. 
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this,  however,  there  may  be  much  exaggera- 
tion. The  enthusiast  in  question,  though  a 
man  of  some  natural  genius,  was,  neverthe- 
less, totally  destitute  of  learning  of  every  kind, 
and  had  something  obscure,  harsh,  and  illiberal 
in  his  manner  of  expression,  that  gave  too 
much  occasion  to  an  unfavourable  interpreta- 
tion of  his  religious  tenets.  That  he  had  both 
more  sense  and  more  virtue  than  he  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  possessed,  appears  mani- 
festly, not  only  from  his  numerous  writings, 
but  also  from  the  simplicity  and  candour  that 
were  visible  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
disciples  he  left  behind  him,  some  of  whom  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  Holstein,  Friseland,  and 
other  countries.*  He  deplored  the  decline  of 
vital  and  practical  religion,  and  endeavoured 
to  restore  it  among  his  followers;  and  in  this 
he  seemed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  more 
moderate  Anabaptists.  But  the  excessive 
warmth  of  an  irregular  imagination  threw  him 
into  illusions  of  the  most  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious kind,  and  seduced  him  into  a  persuasion 
that  he  was  honoured  witli  the  gift  of  divine 
inspiration,  and  had  celestial  visions  constantly 
presented  to  his  mind.  Thus  was  he  led  to 
such  a  higli  degree  of  fanaticism,  that,  reject- 
ing as  mean  and  useless  the  external  services 
of  piety,  he  reduced  religion  to  contemplation, 
silence,  and  a  certain  frame  or  habit  of  soul, 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  define  and  to  un- 
derstand. The  soaring  Mystics,  and  the  vi- 
sionary Quakers,  may  therefore,  if  they  please, 
give  David  George  a  distinguished  rank  in 
their  enthusiastical  community. 

XXV.  Henry  Nicolas,  a  Westphalian,  one 
of  the  intimate  companions  of  this  fanatic, 
though  somewhat  different  from  him  in  the 
nature  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  also  in  point  of 
genius  and  character,  founded  a  sect  in  Hol- 
land, in  1553,  which  he  called  the  Family  of 
Love.  The  principles  of  this  sect  were  after- 
wards propagated  in  England,  and  produced 
no  small  confusion  in  both  countries.  The 
judgment  that  has  been  formed  with  respect  to 
David  George  may  be  applied  with  truth,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  associate  Nico- 
las, who,  perhaps,  would  have  prevented  a 
considerable  part  of  the  heavy  reproaches  with 
which  he  has  been  loaded,  had  he  been  endow- 
ed with  a  degree  of  genius,  discernment  and 
knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  express 
his  sentiments  with  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  character,  temper,  and 
views  of  this  man,  may  be  learned  from  the 
spirit  that  reigned  in  his  flock. f  As  to  his 
pretensions,  they  were,  indeed,  visionary  and 
chimerical;  for  he  maintained,  that  he  had  a 
commission  from  heaven,  to  teach  men  that 
the  essence  of  religion  consisted  in  the  feelings 
of  divine  love;  tliat  all  other  theological  te- 
nets, whether  they  related  to  objects  of  faith, 
or  modes  of  worship,  were  of  no  moment;  and 
consequently,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference,  what  opinions  Christians  enter- 
tained concerning  the  divine  nature,  provided 


*  See  Jo.  Melleri  Introduct.  in  Histor.  Chersones. 
Cimbrice,  par.  ii.  p.  116,  and  his  Cinibria  Literata, 
torn.  i.  p.  422. 

t  See  Jo.  Hornbeck,  Summa  Conlrovers.  lib.  vi 
p.  393.— Arnold,  p.  746.— Bol)m,book  iv.  ch.  v.  p.  541 


their  hearts  burned  with  the  pure  and  sacred 
flame  of  piety  and  love.  To  this,  his  main 
doctrine,  Nicolas  may  have  probably  added 
other  odd  fancies,  as  always  is  the  case  with 
those  innovators  who  are  endued  with  a  warm 
and  fruitful  imagination;  to  obtain,  however, 
a  true  notion  of  the  opinions  of  this  enthusi- 
ast, it  will  be  much  more  advisable  to  con- 
sult his  own  writings,  than  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  accounts  and  refutations  of  his  ad- 
versaries.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  History  of  the  Socinians. 

I.  The  Socinians  are  said  to  have  derived 
this  denomination  from  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Sozzini,  which  flourished  a  long  time 
at  Sienna  in  Tuscany,  and  produced  several 
great  and  eminent  men,  and  among  others 
Laelius  and  Faustus  Socinus,  who  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  the  founders  of 
this  sect.  The  former  was  the  son  of  Marianus, 
a  famous  lawyer,  and  was  himself  a  man  of 
uncommon  genius  and  learning;  to  which  he 
added,  as  his  very  enemies  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, the  lustre  of  a  virtuous  life  and  of 
unblemished  manners.  Being  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  in  1647,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
gust he  had  conceived  against  popery,  he  tra- 
velled through  France,  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  in  order  to  examine 
the  religious  sentiments  of  those  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  thus  at 
length  to  come  at  the  truth.  Aft,er  this  he 
settled  at  Zurich,  where  he  died  in  1562,  be- 
fore he  had  arrived  at  the  fortietli  year  of  his 
age. I  His  mild  and  gentle  disposition  render- 
ed him  averse  from  whatever  had  the  air  of 
contention  and  discord.  He  adopted  the  Hel- 
vetic confession  of  faith,  and  professed  himself 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Switzerland;  and 
this  did  not  induce  him  to  conceal  entirely  the 
doubts  he  had  formed  in  relation  to  certain 
points  of  religion,  and  which  he  communicated, 
in  effect,  by  letter,  to  some  learned  men,  whose 
judgment  he  respected,  and  in  whose  friend- 
ship he  could  confide. J;  His  sentiments  were 
indeed  propagated,  in  a  more  public  manner, 
after  his  death,  since  Faustus,  his  nephew  and 
his  heir,  is  supposed  to  have  drawn,  from  the 
papers  he  left  behind  him,  that  religious  system 
upon  which  the  Socinian  sect  was  founded. 

II.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this 
denomination  does  not  always  convey  the 
same  ideas,  since  it  is  susceptible  of  different 


♦  The  most  learned  of  all  the  authors  who  wrote 
against  the  Family  of  Love,  was  Dr.  Henry  More,  in 
his  Grand  E.xplanation  of  the  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
&c.  book  vi.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
duakers,  inveighed  also  severely  against  this  sera- 
phic family,  and  called  them  a  motley  tribe  of  fana- 
tics, because  they  took  oaths,  danced,  sang,  and  made 
merry.  See  Sewell's  History  of  the  Quakers,  book 
iii.  p.  88,  89,  344. 

t  Cloppenburg,  Dissertatio  de  Origine  et  Progressu 
Socinianismi. — Jo.  Hornbeck,  Summa  Controversi- 
arum,  p.  563. — Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn, 
ix.  p.  417. 

t  Zanchius,  Prtef.  ad  Libr.  de  tribus  Elohim. — 
Beza,  Epist.  Ixxxi.  p.  167.  Certain  writings  are  at- 
tributed to  him  by  Sandius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Anti- 
Trinitar.  but  it  is  very  doubtful  wliether  he  was  the 
real  author  of  them 
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significations,  and  is,  in  effect,  used  sometimes 
in  a  more  strict  and  proper,  and  at  others  in  a 
more  improper  and  extensive  sense.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  manner  of  speaking,  all 
are  termed  Socinians,  whose  sentiments  bear 
a  certain  affinity  to  the  system  of  Socinus;  and 
those  are  more  especially  ranked  in  that  class, 
who  either  boldly  deny,  or  artfully  explain 
away,  the  doctrines  that  assert  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ,  and  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead.  But,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense, 
they  only  are  deemed  the  members  of  tliis  sect, 
who  embrace  wholly,  or  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  form  of  theological  doctrine,  which  Faustus 
Socinus  either  drew  up  himself  or  received  from 
his  uncle,  and  delivered  to  the  Unitarian  breth- 
ren, or  Socinians,  in  Poland  and  Transyl- 
vania.* 

III.  The  origin  of  Socinianism  may  be 
traced  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Scarcely  had  the  happy  revolution  in  the  state 
of  religion  taken  place,  when  a  set  of  men, 
fond  of  extremes,  and  consequently  disposed 
to  look  upon  as  erroneous  whatever  had  hith- 
erto been  taught  and  professed  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  began  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  and  the  other  truths  that  are 
connected  with  it,  and  proposed  reducing  the 
whole  of  religion  to  practical  piety  and  virtue. 
The  efforts  of  these  men  were  opposed  with 
united  zeal  and  vigilance  by  the  Romish,  Re- 
formed, and  Lutheran  churches;  and  their  de- 
signs were  so  far  disconcerted,  as  to  prevent 
their  forming  themselves  and  their  followers 
into  a  regular  and  permanent  sect.  So  early  as 
the  year  1524,  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  openly 
denied  by  Louis  Hetzer,  one  of  the  wandering 
and  fanatical  Anabaptists,  who,  about  three 
years  afterwards,  suffered  death  at  Constance. f 
There  were  not  wanting,  among  the  first  Ana- 
baptists, several  persons  who  entertained  the 
opinions  of  Hetzer,  though  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unfair  to  lay  these  opinions  to  the  charge 
of  the  whole  community.  But  it  was  not  only 
from  that  quarter  that  erroneous  opinions  were 
propagated  in  relation  to  the  points  already 


*  We  have,  hitherto,  no  complete  or  accurate  his- 
tory either  of  the  sect  called  Socinians,  or'of  Laelius 
and  Faustus  Socinus,  its  founders;  nor  any  satisfac- 
tory account  of  those  who  laboured  principally  with 
them,  and,  after  them,  in  s'ving  a  permanent  and 
stable  form  to  this  community;  for  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  Socinians,  and  their  principal  doctors, 
from  Hornbeck,*  Calovius.f  Cloppenburg,|  Sandius,§ 
Lubieniecius.ll  and  Lauterbach.TT  are  far  from  being 
proper  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those,  who  desire 
something  more  than  a  vague  and  superficial  know- 
ledge of  this  matter.  The  history  of  Socinianism, 
published  at  Paris  by  Lamy  in  1723,  is  a  wretched 
compilation  from  the  most  commonplace  writerson 
that  subject;  it  is  also  full  of  errors,  and  is  loaded 
with  a  variety  of  matters  that  have  no  sort  of  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  Jiocinus,  or  to  the  doctrine  he 
taught.  The  very  learned  and  laborious  La  Croze 
promised  a  complete  history  of  Socinianism,  but  did 
not  fulfil  this  interesting  engagement. 

t  Sandii  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinilar. — Jo.  "Bapt. 
Ottii  Annal.  Anabaptist. — Breitingeri  Museum  Hel- 
veticum,  torn.  v.  vi. 


mentioned;  others  seemed  to  have  been  seized 
with  the  contagion,  and  it  manifested  itself 
from  day  to  day  in  several  countries.  John 
Campanus,  a  native  of  Juliers,  disseminated, 
at  Wittenberg  and  other  places,  various  tenets 
of  an  heretical  aspect;  and  taught,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father, 
and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  the  title  of  a 
divine  person,  but  a  denomination  used  to  de- 
note the  nature  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son; 
and  thus  did  this  innovator  revive,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  errors  of  the  ancient  Arians.* 
A  doctrine  of  a  similar  kind  was  propagated, 
in  1530,  at  Augsburg  and  in  Switzerland,  by 
a  person,  whose  name  was  Claudius,  who,  by 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divini- 
ty, excited  no  small  commotions. f  But  none 
of  these  new  teachers  were  so  far  encouraged 
by  the  number  of  their  followers,  or  tlie  indul- 
gence of  their  adversaries,  as  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  form  a  regular  sect. 

IV.  The  attempts  of  Michael  Servede,J  or 
Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician,  were  much 
more  alarming  to  those  who  had  the  cause  of 
true  religion  at  heart,  than  the  feeble  and  im- 
potent efforts  of  the  innovators  now  mentioned. 
This  man,  who  made  so  great  a  noise  in  the 
world,  was  bom  at  Villa-Nueva,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon,  distinguished  himself  by  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  and  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence. In  the  years  1531  and  1532,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Latin,  his  seven  books  concerning 
the  errors  that  are  contained  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  two  Dialogues  on  the  same 
subject,  in  which  he  attacked,  in  the  most  au- 
dacious manner,  the  sentiments  adopted  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Christian  church,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  divine  nature,  and  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead.  Some  years  after  this 
he  travelled  into  France,  and,  after  a  variety 
of  adventures,  settled  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine, 
where  he  applied  himself,  with  success,  to  the 
practice  of  physic.  It  was  here,  that,  letting 
loose  the  reins  of  his  warm  and  irregular  im- 
agination, he  invented  that  strange  system  of 
theology,  which  was  printed,  in  a  clandestine 
manner,  in  1553,  under  the  title  of  Christianity 
restored.  He  seemed  to  be  seized  with  a  pas- 
sion for  reforming  (in  his  way;)  and  many 
things  concurred  to  favour  his  designs,  such  as 
the  fire  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing, the  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  strength 
of  his  resolution,  the  obstinacy  of  his  temper, 
and  an  external  appearance,  at  least,  of  piety, 
that  rendered  all  the  rest  doubly  engaging. 
Add,  to  all  this,  the  protection  and  friendship 


*  In  his  Socinianism.  Confutat.  vol.  i.— f  In  his 
Opera  Anti-Sociniana.— J  In  his  Dissertat.  de  ori- 

fine  et  progressu  Socinianismi,  tom.  ii.op.— §  In  his 
Hbliotheca  Anti-Trinitariorum. — 1|  In  his  Historia 
Reformation  19  Polonice.— IT  In  his  Ariano-Socinis- 
miM. 


*  See  the  Dissertation  de  Joh.  Campano,  Anti- 
Trinitario,  in  the  AmtEnitates  Literaria;  of  the 
learned  Schelhornius,  torn.  xi. 

t  See  Schelhornii  Dissert.  Epistol.  de  Mino  Celso 
Senensi,  Claudio  item  Allobroge,  homine  Fanatico 
et  SS.  Trinitatis  hosts.— Jac.  Breitingeri  Museum 
Helvetic,  tom.  vii.— Jo.  Hallerus,  Epistol.  in  Fues- 
lin's  Centuria  Epistolar.  Viror  Eruditor. 

X  By  taking  away  the  last  syllable  of  this  name 
(I  mean  the  Spanish  termination  dc)  there  remains 
Serve,  which,  by  placing  differently  the  letters  that 
compose  it,  makes  Reves.  Servetus  assumed  the  lat- 
ter name  in  the  title-pages  of  all  his  books.  He  also 
U called  himself  sometimes  Michael  ViUanmanus ,  or 
yiUavovanus  alone,  after  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
omitting  the  name  of  his  family. 
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of  many  persons  of  weight,  in  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
talents  and  abilities  both  natural  and  acquired; 
and  it  will  appear,  that  few  innovators  have 
set  out  with  a  belter  prospect  of  success.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  signal  advantages,  all 
his  views  were  totally  disappointed  by  the 
vigilance  and  severity  of  Calvin,  who,  when 
Servetus  had  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  was 
passing  through  Switzerland,  in  order  to  seek 
refuge  in  Italy,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended 
at  Geneva,  in  1563,  and  had  an  accusation 
of  blasphemy  brought  against  him  before  the 
council.*  The  issue  of  this  accusation  was  fa- 
tal to  Servetus,  who,  adhering  resolutely  to  the 
opinions  he  had  embraced,  was,  by  a  public 
sentence  of  the  court,  declared  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  For  it 
is  observable,  that,  at  this  time,  the  ancient 
laws  which  had  been  enacted  against  heretics 
by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  had  been  so 
frequently  renewed  after  his  reign,  were  still 
in  vigour  at  Geneva.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  learned  and  ingenious 
sufferer  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate;  though  it 
is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  faults 
were  neither  few  nor  trivial,  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  his  excessive  arrogance  was  ac- 
companied with  a  malignant  and  contentious 
spirit,  an  invincible  obstinacy  of  temper,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  fanaticism.! 

V.  The  religious  system  that  Servetus  struck 
out  of  a  wild  and  irregular  fancy,  was,  indeed, 
singular  in  the  highest  degree.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  universe,  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things,  which 
were  equally  strange  and  chimerical.  Thus 
it  is  difficult  to  unfold,  in  a  few  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  this  unhappy  man;  nor,  indeed,  would 
any  detail  render  it  intelligible  in  all  its  branch- 
es. He  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  true  and 
genuine  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been  entirely 


dl^  *  This  accusation  was  brought  against  Ser- 
vetus by  a  person,  who  lived  in  Calvin's  family  as 
a  servant;  and  this  circumstance  displeased  many. 

Q(^  t  Dr.  Mosheiin  refers  the  reader  here,  in  a 
note,  to  an  ample  and  curious  history  of  Servetus, 
composed  by  him  in  his  native  tongue.  Those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  that  language,  will  find  a 
full  account  of  this  singular  man,  and  of  his  extra- 
ordinary history,  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  composed 
under  the  inspection  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  and  entitled, 
Historia  Michaelis  Serveti,  quam,  Praeside  Jo.  Laur. 
Moshemio,  Doctorum  examini  publice  exponit  Hen- 
ricus  ab  Alhvaerden.  There  is  an  accurate  history 
of  this  unhappy  man,  written  by  M.  de  la  Roche,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  work,  entitled.  Memoirs  of 
Literature,  containing  a  Weekly  Account  of  the 
State  of  Learning,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
is  also  an  account  of  him  given  by  Mackenzie,  in 
his  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent  Writers 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  To  these  we  may  add  an 
Impartial  History  of  Servetus,  &c.  written  by  an 
anonymous  author,  and  published  at  London  in 
1724. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Calvin  in 
the  case  of  Servetus.  whose  death  will  be  au  indeli- 
ble reproach  upon  the  character  of  that  great  and 
eminent  reformer.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  al- 
leged, not  to  efface,  but  to  diminish  his  crime,  is, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  divest  himself 
at  once  of  that  persecuting  spirit,  which  had  been 
so  long  nourished  and  strengthened  by  the  popish 
religion  in  which  he  was  educated.  It  was  a  re- 
maining portion  of  the  spirit  of  popery  in  the  breast 
of  Calvin  that  kindled  his  unchristian  zeal  against 
the  wretched  Servetus. 


lost,  even  before  the  council  of  Nice;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  it  had  never 
been  delivered  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  in  any  period  of  the 
church.  To  these  extravagant  assertions  he 
added  another  still  more  so,  even  that  he  him- 
self had  received  a  commission  from  above  to 
reveal  anew  this  divine  doctrine,  and  to  ex- 
plain it  to  mankind.  His  notions  with  respect 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  were  obscure  and  cliimerical 
beyond  all  measure,  and  amotmted  in  general 
to  the  following  propositions:  That "  the  Deity, 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  produced 
within  himself  two  personal  representations  or 
manners  of  existence,*  which  were  to  be  the 
medium  of  intercourse  between  him  and  mor- 
tals, and  by  which,  consequently,  he  was  to  re- 
veal his  will,  and  to  display  his  mercy  and  be- 
nificence  to  the  children  of  men;  that  these 
two  representatives  were  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  that  the  former  was  united  to 
the  man  Christ,  who  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  by  an  omnipotent  act  of  the  divine  will; 
and  that,  on  this  account,  Christ  might  be  pro- 
perly called  God;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  direct- 
ed the  course,  and  animated  the  whole  system 
of  nature;  and  more  especially  produced  in  the 
minds  of  men  wise  counsels,  virtuous  propen- 
sities, and  divine  feelings;  and,  finally,  that 
these  two  representations  were  to  cease  after 
the  destruction  of  this  terrestial  globe,  and  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  Deity, 
from  which  they  had  been  formed."  This  is, 
at  least,  a  general  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of 
Servetus,  who,  however,  did  not  always  ex- 
plain his  system  in  the  same  manner,  nor  take 
any  pains  to  avoid  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions; and  who  frequently  expressed  himself 
in  such  ambiguous  terms,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  learn  from  them  his  true  senti- 
ments. His  system  of  morality  agreed  in  many 
circumstances  with  that  of  the  Anabaptists, 
whom  he  also  imitated  in  censuring,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  the  custom  of  Infant  Baptism. 
VI.  The  pompous  plans  of  reformation, 
that  had  been  formed  by  Servetus,  were  not 
only  disconcerted,  but  even  fell  into  oblivion, 
after  the  death  of  their  author.  He  was,  in- 
deed, according  to  vulgar  report,  supposed  to 
have  left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of 
disciples;  and  we  find,  in  the  writings  of  the 
doctors  of  this  century,  many  complaints  and 
apprehensions  that  seem  to  confirm  this  suppo- 
sition, and  would  persuade  us  that  Servetus 
had  really  foimded  a  sect;  yet,  when  this  mat- 
ter is  attentively  examined,  there  will  appear 
just  reason  to  doubt,  whether  this  man  left  be- 
hind him  any  one  person  that  might  properly 
be  called  his  true  disciple.  For  those  who  were 
denominated  Servetians  by  the  theological 
writers  of  this  century,  not  only  differed  fi-om 
Servetus  in  many  points  of  doctrine,  but  also 
varied  widely  from  bim  in  his  opinion  of  the 
Trinity,  which  was  the  peculiar  and  distin- 
guishing point  of  his  theological  system.  Va- 
lentine Gentili,  a   Neapolitan,  who  suffered 


(p^  *  These  representations,  or  manners  of  exis- 
tence, Servetus  also  called  oeconomies,  dispensa- 
tions, dispositions,  &c.  for  he  often  changed  his  terms 
in  unfolding  his  visionary  system. 
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death  at  Bern  in  1666,  adopted  the  Arian  hy- 
pothesis, and  not  that  of  Servetus,  as  many 
writers  have  imagined;  for  his  only  error  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  he  considered  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  subordinate  to  the  Father.* 
Nearly  allied  to  this,  was  the  doctrine  of  Mat- 
thew Gribaldi,a  lawyer,  whom  a  timely  death 
saved  from  the  severity  of  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  that  was  ready  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  him  on  accomit  of  his  errors;  for  he 
supposed  the  divine  nature  to  be  divided  into 
three  eternal  spirits,  which  were  distinguished 
from  each  other,  not  only  by  number,  but  also 
by  subordination. t  It  is  not  so  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  charge  that  was  brought 
against  Alciat,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  Syl- 
vester Tellius,  who  were  banished  from  the 
city  and  territory  of  Geneva,  in  1559;  nor  do 
we  know,  with  certainty,  the  errors  that  were 
embraced  by  Paruta,  Leonardo,  and  others,^ 
who  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Servetus. 
It  is,  however,  more  than  probable,  that  none 
of  the  persons  now  mentioned  were  the  disci- 
ples of  Servetus,  or  adopted  the  hypothesis  of 
that  visionary  imiovator.  The  same  thing 
may  be  aftirmed  with  respect  to  Gonesius,  who 
is  said  to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  that 
unhappy  man,  and  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Polan(l;§  for,  though  he  maintained  some  opi- 
nions that  really  resembled  it  in  some  of  its 
points,  his  manner  of  explaining  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  was  totally  difterent  from  that 
of  Servetus. 

VII.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  persons, 
now  mentioned,  professed  the  form  or  system 
of  theological  doctrine,  that  is  properly  called 
Socinianism,  the  origin  of  which  is,  by  the 
writers  of  that  sect,  dated  from  the  year  1546, 
and  placed  in  Italy.  These  writers  tell  us, 
that,  in  this  year,  above  forty  persons  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  learning  and  genius,  and 
still  more  by  their  generous  zeal  for  truth,  held 
secret  Jisserablies,  at  ditferent  times,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  and  particularly  at  Vicenza, 
in  which  they  deliberated  upon  a  general  re- 


*  SeeBayle's  Dictionary.— Spon's  Hist,  de  Geneve, 
torn.  ii.  p.  80. — Sandii  Bibliolh.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  20 — 
Laniy's  Hisloire  dii  Socinianisine,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  p. 
251. — Fueslia's  Reformations  Beytrage,  torn.  v. 

t  Sandiiis,  p.  17. — Laniy,  part  ii.  ch.  vii. — Spon, 
torn.  ii.  p.  85.  not. — Haller,  in  Museo  Tigurino,  torn, 
ii.  p.  114. 

I  For  an  account  of  these,  and  other  persons  of 
the  same  clnss,  see  Sandius,  Laniy,  and  also  Lubi- 
eniecius'  Hisloria  Reformat.  Polonica;,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
V. — There  is  a  particular  and  ample  account  of  Al- 
ciat given  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary;  see  also 
Spon,  tom.  ii. 

§  This  is  affirmed  upon  the  authority  of  Wissowa- 
tius  and  Lubieniecius;  but  the  very  words  of  the 
latter  will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  upon  what 
grounds.  He  says,  "  Is  Serveti  sententiam  de  pra;- 
eminentia  putrisin  patriam  attulit,  eanKiuenondis- 
simulavit,"  i.  e.  Gonesius  introduced  into  Poland 
the  opinion  embraced  by  Servetus  in  relation  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Father,  and  was  by  no  means 
studious  to  conceal  it.  Who  now  does  not  see,  that, 
if  it  was  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Father  that  Gone- 
sius maintained,  he  must  have  diffi;red  considerably 
from  Servetus,  whose  doctrine  removed  all  real  dis- 
tinction in  the  divine  nature?  The  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  Sandius  with  regard  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Gonesius,  since  it  is  from  this  writer,  that 
Lamy  has  borrowed  the  greatest  part  of  what  lie  has 
advanced  in  his  Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  tom.  ii. 
chap.  X. 


formation  of  the  received  systems  of  religion, 
and,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  undertook  to 
refute  the  peculiar  doctrines  that  were  after- 
wards publicly  rejected  by  the  Socinians.  They 
tell  us  farther,  that  the  principal  members  of 
this  clandestine  society,  were  Lajlius  Socinus, 
Alciat,  Ochino,  Paruta,  and  Gentili;  that  their 
design  was  divulged,  and  their  meetings  were 
discovered,  by  the  temerity  and  imprudence  of 
some  of  their  associates;  that  two  of  them  were 
apprehended  and  put  to  death;  while  the  rest, 
being  dispersed,  sought  a  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Moravia,  and  other  countries;  and 
that  Socinus,  after  liaving  wandered  up  and 
down  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  went  into  Po- 
land, first  in  1551,  and  afterwards  in  1558,  and 
there  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine,  which 
grew  apace,  and  produced  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest.*  Such  is  the  accomit  of  the  origin  of 
Socinianism  that  is  generally  given  by  the 
writers  of  that  sect.  To  assert  that  it  is,  in 
every  circumstance,  fictitious  and  false,  would 
perhaps  be  going  too  far;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  system, 
commonly  called  Socinianism,  was  neither  in- 
vented nor  drawn  up  in  the  meetings  at  Venice 
and  Vicenza.f 


*  See  the  Bibliotheca  Anti-Trinit.  of  Sandius,  who 
mentions  some  writings  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  published  by  the  clandestine  society  of  pretend- 
ed reformers  at  Venice  and  Vicenza,  though  the 
truth  of  this  supposition  is  extremely  dubious; — 
Andr.  Wissowatii  Narratioquoniodo  in  Polonia  Re- 
formati  ab  Unitariis  separati  sunt,  which  is  subjoin- 
ed to  the  Ciblioth.  of  Sandius.— The  reader  may  like- 
wise consult  Lubieniecius,  (Histor.  Reformat.  Polon. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  i.)  who  intimates,  that  he  took  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  Socinianism  from  the  manu- 
script Commentaries  of  Budzinus,  and  his  Life  of 
La;lius  Socinus.  See  also  Sam.  Przipcovius,  in  Vita 
Socini. 

t  See  Gustav.  Georg.  Zeltneri  Historia  Crypto- 
Socinianisrai  Altorfini,  cap.  ii.  sect.  xli.  p.  321,  note. 
This  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  inquiries  hither- 
to made  into  this  affair  are  by  no  means  satisfactory; 
and  he  therefore  wishes  that  some  men  of  learning, 
equal  to  the  task,  would  examine  the  subject  anew. 
This,  indeed,  is  much  to  be  wished.  In  the  mean 
time,  [  shall  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations, 
which  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  cast  some  light 
upon  this  matter.  That  there  was  in  reality  such 
a  society  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improbable.  Many  circumstances  and  relations 
prove  sufficiently,  that,  immediately  after  the  Re- 
formation had  taken  place  in  Germany,  secret  as- 
semblies were  holden,  and  measures  pro|K)sed,  in  se- 
veral provinces  that  wereatill  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  combat  the  errors  and  super- 
stition of  the  times.  It  is  also,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  probable  that  the  territory  of  Venice  was 
the  scene  of  these  deliberations,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  a  great  number  of  the  Venetians  at  this 
time,  though  they  had  no  personal  attachment  to 
Luther,  approved  his  design  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
state  of  religion,  and  wished  well  to  every  attempt 
that  was  made  to  restore  Christianity  to  its  native 
and  primitive  simplicity.  It  is  farther  highly  credi- 
ble, that  these  assemblies  were  interrupted  and  dis- 
persed by  the  vigilance  of  the  papal  emissaries,  and 
that  some  of  their  members  were  apprehended  and 
put  to  death,  while  the  rest  saved  themselves  by 
flight.  All  this  is  probable  enough;  but  it  is  extremely 
improbable,  and  utterly  incredible,  that  ail  the  per- 
sons who  are  said  to  have  been  present  at  these  as- 
semblies, were  really  so.  And  I  therefore  willingly 
adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  attirm.  that  many 
persons,  who,  in  after-times,  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  multitude  by  opposing  the  doctrine 
of  the  l^rinity  in  Unity,  were  considered  as  members 
of  the  Venetian  society,  by  ignorant  writers,  who 
looked  upon  that  society  as  the  source  and  nursery 
of  the  whole  Unitarian  sect.    It  is  certain,  for  in 
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VIII.  While,  therefore,  we  reject  this  inac- 
curate account  of  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  substitute  a  bet- 
ter in  its  place;  and,  indeed,  the  origin  and 


stance,  that  Ocliino  is  erroneously  placed  among  the 
members  of  the  famous  society  now  mentioned;  for. 
not  to  insist  upon  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear  whether  he  was  really  a  Socinian  or 
not,  it  undeniably  appears,  from  the  Annales  Capu- 
cinorum  of  Boverius,  as  well  as  from  other  unques- 
tionable testimonies,  that  he  left  Italy  so  early  as  the 
year  1543,  and  went  to  Geneva.  See  a  singular  book, 
entitled,  La  Guerre  Seraphique,  ou  I'Histoire  des 
Perils  qu'a  courus  la  Barbe  des  Capucins,  livr.  iii.  p. 
191,  216. — What  I  have  said  of  Ochino  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  with  respect  to  Laelius  Socinus, 
who,  though  reported  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
society  now  under  consideration,  was  certainly  ne- 
ver present  at  any  of  its  meetings.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  a  young  man  only  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  Vv'ould  leave  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
repair  to  Venice  or  Vicenza  without  any  other 
view  than  the  pleasure  of  disputing  freely  on  certain 
points  of  religion?*  Or  how  could  it  happen,  that 
a  youth  of  such  inexperienced  years  should  acquire 
such  a  high  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  as  to 
obtain  the  first  rank,  and  the  principal  direction,  in 
an  assembly  composed  of  so  many  eminently  learned 
and  ingenious  men?  Besides, from  the  life  of  Laelius, 
which  is  still  e.vtant,  and  from  other  testimonies  of 
good  authority,  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  improvement  and  the  hope  of  being  aided 
in  his  inquiries  after  truth,  by  the  conversation  of 
learned  men  in  foreign  nations,  that  induced  him  to 
leave  Italy,  and  not  the  apprehension  of  persecution 
and  death,  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  alsocertain, 
that  he  returned  into  his  native  country  afterwards, 
and,  in  1551,  remained  some  time  at  Sienna,  while 
his  father  lived  at  Bologna.  See  his  letter  to  Bullin- 
ger,  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  v.  p.  48fl.  Now 
surely  it  cannot  easily  he  imagined,  that  a  man  in 
his  senses  would  return  to  a  country  from  which,  a 
few  years  before,  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  terrors  of  a  barbarous  inquisition  and  a 
violent  death. 

But,  waving  this  question  for  a  moment,  let  us 
suppose  all  the  accounts  we  have  from  the  Socinians, 
concerning  this  famous  assembly  of  Venice  and  Vi- 
cenza, and  the  members  of  which  it  was  composed, 
to  be  true  and  pvaci-  yet  it  remains  to  be  proved, 
that  the  Socinian  system  of  doctrine  was  invented 
and  drawn  up  in  that  assembly.  This  the  Socinian 
writers  maintain;  and  this,  as  the  case  appears  to 
me,  may  be  safely  denied;  for  the  Socinian  doctrine 
is  undoubtedly  of  much  later  date  than  this  assembly; 
it  also  passed  through  different  hands,  and  was,  dur- 
ing many  years,  reviewed  and  corrected  by  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  and  thus  underwent  various 
changes  and  improvements  before  it  was  formed  into 
a  regular,  permanent,  and  connected  system.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  opinions,  doctrines,  and  reasonings  of  se- 
veral of  the  members  of  the  famous  society,  so  often 
mentioned;  which  vary  in  such  a  striking  manner, 
as  to  show  manifestly  that  this  society  had  no  fixed 
views,  nor  had  ever  agreed  upon  any  consistent  form 
of  doctrine.  We  learn,  moreover,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  and  transactions  of  Lcelius 
Socinus,  that  this  man  had  not,  when  he  left  Italy, 
formed  the  plan  of  a  regular  system  of  religion;  and 
It  is  well  known,  that,  for  many  years  afterwards, 
his  time  was  spent  in  doubting,  inquiring,  and  dis- 
puting; and  that  his  ideas  of  religious  matters  were 
extremely  fluctuating  and  unsettled;  so  that  it  seems 
probable  to  me,  that  the  man  died  in  this  state  of 
hesitation  and  uncertainty,  before  he  had  reduced 
his  notions  to  any  consistent  form.  As  to  Gribaldi 
and  Alciat,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  inclined  toward  the  Arian  system, 
and  did  not  entertain  such  low  ideas  of  the  person 
and  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  those  which  are  adopt- 
ed among  the  Socinians.  From  all  this  it  appears 
abundantly  evident,  that  these  Italian  reformers,  if 
their  famous  society  ever  existed  in  reality,  (which 


0(^  *  Is  such  a  supposition  really  so  absurd?  Is 
not  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  or  even  an  uncommon 
degree  of  zeal,  adequate  to  the  production  of  such  an 
eflfect? 


progress  of  the  Socinian  doctrine  may,  I  think, 
easily  be  traced  out  by  such  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  church  during  this  cen- 
tury. There  were  certain  sects  and  doctors, 
against  whom  the  zeal,  vigilance  and  severity 
of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  were 
united,  and,  in  opposing  whose  settlement  and 
progress,  these  three  communions,  forgetting 
their  dissensions,  joined  their  most  vigorous 
counsels  and  endeavours.  The  objects  of  their 
common  aversion  were  the  Anabaptists,  and 
those  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  To  avoid 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  such  a  formidable 
opposition,  great  numbers  of  both  classes  retired 
into  Poland,  from  this  persuasion,  that,  in  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  were  passionately 
fond  of  freedom,  religious  liberty  could  not  fail 
to  find  a  refuge.  However,  on  their  first  arri- 
val, they  proceeded  with  circumspection  and 
piudence,  and  explained  their  sentiments  with 
much  caution,  and  a  certain  mixture  of  disguise, 
not  knowing  surely  what  might  happen,  nor 
how  far  their  opinions  would  be  treated  with 
indulgence.  Thus  they  lived  in  peace  and  in 
quiet  during  several  years,  mixed  with  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists,  who  had  already  obtain- 
ed a  solid  settlement  in  Poland,  and  who  ad- 
mitted them  into  their  commimion,  and  even 
into  the  assemblies  where  their  public  delibera- 
tions were  holden.  They  were  not,  however, 
long  satisfied  with  this  state  of  constraint,  not- 
withstanding the  privileges  with  which  it  was 
attended;  but,  having  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  friendship  of  several  noble  and  opulent 
families,  they  began  to  act  with  greater  spirit, 
and  even  to  declare,  in  an  open  manner,  their 
opposition  to  certain  doctrines  that  were  gene- 
rally received  among  Christians.  Hence  arose 
violent  contests  between  them  and  the  Swiss 
or  reformed  churches,  with  which  they  had 
been  principally  connected.  These  dissensions 
drew  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  oc- 
casioned, in  1665,  a  resolution  of  the  diet  of 
Petrikow,  ordering  the  innovators  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  churches  already  mention- 
ed, and  to  form  a  distinct  congregation  or  sect.* 
These  founders  of  the  Socinian  church  were 
commonly  called  Pinczovians,  from  the  town 
in  which  the  heads  of  their  sect  resided.  Hi- 
therto, indeed,  they  had  not  carried  matters 
so  far  as  they  did  afterwards;  for  they  professed 
chiefly  the  Arian  doctrine  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  maintaining  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  two  distinct  natures,  begotten  by 
God  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  hira.f 


I  admit  as  a  probable  supposition,  rather  than  as  a 
fact  sufficiently  attested,)  were  dispersed  and  obliged 
to  seek  their  safety  in  a  voluntary  exile,  before  they 
had  agreed  about  any  regular  system  of  religious 
doctrine;  so  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Socini- 
anism  is  rather  imaginary  than  real,  though  it  has 
been  adopted  by  many  writers.  Fueslin  has  alleged 
several  arguments  against  it  in  liis  German  work, 
entitled,  Reformations  Bcytragen,  tom.  iii.  page  327. 

*  Lamy's  Histoire  du  Socinianisme,  part  i.  chap. 
vi.  &c.  page  16— Stoinii  Epitome  Originis  Unitario- 
rum  in  Polonia,  apud  Sandium,  p.  183. — Georg. 
Schomanni  Testamentum,  apud  eundem,  p.  VH. — 
Aiiilr.  Wissowatius  de  Separatione  Unitar.  a  Refor- 
matis  p.  211.— Lubieniecius,  Histor.  Reformat.  Polo- 
nicas.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  viii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

t  This  will  appear  abundantly  evident  to  all  such 
as  consult,  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention,  tlie 
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ral  other  parts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and 
obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  their  pro- 
ductions, and  those  of  their  brethren,  with- 
out molestation  or  restraint.*  All  these  advan- 
tages were  crowned  by  a  signal  mark  of  libe- 
rality and  mmiificence,  which  they  received 
from  Jo.  Sienienius,  palatine  of  Podolia,  who 
gave  them  a  settlement  in  the  city  of  Racow, 
which  he  had  himself  l)uilt,  in  1569,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Seiidomir.t  This  extraordinary  favour 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  better  tlie  stale  of 
the  Unitarians,  who  were,  at  that  time,  scat- 
tered about  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies;  and 
accordingly  they  now  looked  upon  their  reli- 
gious estiiblishmcnt  as  permanent  and  stable, 
and  presumed  so  far  upon  their  good  fortune, 
as  to  declare  Racow  the  centre  of  their  com- 
munity, where  their  distant  and  dispersed  mem- 
bers might  unite  their  counsels,  and  hold  their 
deliberations. 

X.  When  they  saw  their  affairs  in  this  pro- 
mising situation,  the  first  thing  that  employed 
the  attention  and  zeal  of  their  doctors  and  spi- 
ritual rulers,  was  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Polish  language,  whicii  was  accord- 
ingly published  in  1572.  They  had,  indeed, 
before  this,  a  Polish  version  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, which  they  had  composed  jointly  with 
the  Helvetic  doctors,  in  1565,  while  they 
lived  in  communion  with  that  church:  but, 
after  the  breach  of  that  communion,  and  the 
order  they  had  received  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  reformed  church,  this  version  lost  its 
credit  among  them,  as  it  did  not  seem  proper 
to  answer  their  views. J  After  they  had  finish- 
ed their  new  version,  they  drew  up  a  summary 
of  their  religious  doctrine,  which  was  publish- 
ed at  Cracow,  in  1574,  under  the  title  of  Cate- 
chism or  Confession  of  the  Unitarians.^     The 


IX.  The  Unitarians,  being  thus  separated 
from  the  other  religious  societies  in  Poland,  had 
many  ditficulties  to  encounter,  both  of  an  inter- 
nal and  external  kind.  From  without,  they 
were  threatened  with  a  very  unflivourable  pros- 
pect, arising  from  the  united  efforts  of  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Ciilvinists,  to  crush  tlieir 
infant  sect.  From  wiliiin,  they  dreaded  the 
effects  of  intestine  discord,  whicli  portended 
the  ruin  of  their  community  before  it  could  ar- 
rive at  any  measure  of  stability  or  consistence. 
The  latter  ai)prehension  had  some  foundation; 
for,  as  yet,  tliey  had  agreed  upon  no  regular 
system  of  jirinciples,  which  might  serve  as  a 
centre  and  bond  of  union.  Some  of  them  cho.se 
to  persevere  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  and 
to  proceed  no  farther;  and  these  were  called 
Farnoxdans.*  Others,  more  adventurous,  went 
much  greater  lengths,  and  attributed  to  Jesus 
Clirist  scarcely  any  otlier  ranli  and  digniity  than 
tiiose  of  a  divine  messenger  and  a  true  prophet. 
A  third  class,  distinguished  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Bu(lnelans,j  went  still  fartlier;  declar- 
ing that  Christ  was  born  in  an  ordmary  way, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  nature,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  was  no  proper  object  of 
divine  worship  or  adoration.};  There  were  also 
among  these  people  many  fanatics,  who  were 
desirous  of  introducing  into  the  society  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  enthusiastic  Anabaptists;  such  as 
a  connnunity  of  goods,  an  equality  of  rank, 
and  other  absiu'dities  of  the  same  nature. § 
Such  were  the  disagreeable  and  perilous  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Unitarians  were  plac- 
ed, during  the  infancy  of  tliat  sect,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  rendered  their  situation  extremely 
critical  and  perplexing.  But  they  were  hap- 
pily extricated  out  of  these  difficulties  by  the 
dexterity  and  resolution  of  some  of  their  doc- 
lei's,  whose  efforts  were  crowned  witli  singular 
success,  on  account  of  the  credit  and  influence 
whicli  they  had  obtained  in  Poland.  These 
divines  suppressed,  in  a  little  time,  the  factions 
that  tlu'catened  the  ruin  of  their  community, 
erected  flourishing  congregations  at  Cracow, 
Lublin,  Pinczow,  Luck,  Smila,((  (a  town  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Dudith,)lt  and  in  seve- 

writers  iiioiitioiii'd  in  the  preceding  note.  It  is  un- 
questionably certJiin,  that  all  those,  who  then  called 
themselves  Unitarian  Brethren,  did  not  entertain 
the  same  sentinKMits  concerning  the  Divine  Nature. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  that  sect  adopt- 
ed the  notions  relating  to  the  person  and  dignity  of 
Christ,  tliat  were  in  after-times  peculiar  to  the  So- 
cinians;  the  greatest  part  of  them,  however,  embrac- 
ed the  Arian  system,  and  aflirmed,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  was  created  before  the  formation  of  the 
world,  by  God  the-Father,  to  whom  he  was  much  in- 
ferior, nevertheless,  in  dignity  and  perfection. 

Ot^*  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Far- 
novians,  sec  sect.  xxiv.  of  this  chapter. 

t  See  the  i)art  of  this  chapter  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  note. 

I  Vita  Andr.  Wissowatii  in  Sandii  Biblioth.  p. 
226;  iilso  Sandlns  in  Simone  Budnaso,  p.  54. 

§  Lubieniecius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  .\ii. 

P  Mart.  Adelt,  llisloria  Arianismi  Smiglonsis. 

(ftJ-U  This  Dudith,  who  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Buda,  in  IXV.i;  and,  after  having 
studied  in  the  most  famous  universities,  and  visited 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  named  to 
the  bishopric  of  Tinia  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  made  privy  counsellor  to  that  prince.  He  had, 
by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  the  study  of  the  nn 
rient  orators,  acquired  such  a  masterly  and  irresisli 
ble  eloquence,  tli.Tt  in  all  public  deliberations  hccat- 
VoL.  II.— 19 


ried  every  thing  before  him.  In  the  council  to  whicli 
he  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and  of  the 
Hungarian  clergy,  he  spoke  with  such  energy  against 
several  abuses  of  the  church  of  Itome,  and  particiilarly 
againstthecelibacy  of  the  clergy,  that  the  pope,  being 
informed  thereof  by  his  legates,  solicited  the  emperor 
to  recall  him.  Ferdinand  complied;  but,  having  heard 
Dudith's  report  of  what  passed  in  that  famous  coun- 
cil, he  approved  his  conduct,  and  rewarded  him  with 
the  bishopric  of  Chonat.  He  afterwards  married  a 
maid  of  honour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
signed his  bishopric;  the  emperor,  however,  still  con- 
tinned  to  be  his  friend  ai|d  protector.  The  papal  ex- 
communication was  levelled  at  his  head;  but  he 
treated  it  with  contempt.  Tired  of  the  fopperies  and 
superstitions  of  tlie  church  of  Rome,  he  retired  to 
Cracow,  where  he  publicly  embraced  the  protestant 
religion,  after  having  been  for  a  considerable  timo 
its  secret  friend.  It  is  said  that  he  showed  some  in- 
clination toward  the  Socinian  system.  Some  of  lii^ 
friends  deny  this;  others  confess  it,  but  maintain, 
that  he  afterwards  changed  his  sentiments  in  that 
resjHjct.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  several 
branches  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  with 
physic,  history,  theology,  and  the  civil  law.  He  was 
such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Cicero,  that  he  co 
pied  over  three  limes,  with  his  own  hand,  all  the 
works  of  that  immortal  author.  He  had  something 
majestic  in  his  figure,  and  in  the  air  of  his  counte- 
nance. His  life  was  regular  and  virtuous,  his  man 
ners  were  elegant  and  easy,  and  his  benevolence 
warm  and  extensive. 

*  Sandii  liihiioth.  p.  201. 

t  .^andins,  p.  iiOl.     Lubieniecius,  p.  230. 

J  S.-e  a  (.'erinau  work  of  Kingeltaube,  rntilird. 
Von  den  Pohlnisclien  Bibeln,  p.  itO,  ]13, 112.  in  which 
there  is  n  farther  account  of  the  Polish  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bihle  composed  by  Socinian  authors. 

^  From  this  hltle  i>erformance,  and  indeed  froni  It 
alone,  wc  may  Icarn  with  certainty  the  true  state 
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eysteni  of  religion  that  is  contained  in  this 
catechism,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and 
is  neither  loaded  with  scholastic  terms  nor 
with  subtle  discussions;  but  it  breathes,  in  se- 


of  the  Unitciiiau  religion  befme  Faiic^tiisi  Socinus; 
yet  I  do  not  tiud  that  it  lias  been  so  much  as  once 
quoted,  or  even  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Socinian 
writers,  by  any  historians  who  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  their  sect,  or  by  any  of  the  divines  that 
have  drawn  the  pen  of  controversy  against  their  re- 
ligious system.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  Socinians  (when  in  process  of  time  they 
had  gained  ground,  acquired  more  dexterity  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  and  drawn  up  a  now, 
Fpcclous,  and  artful  summary  of  their  doctrine)  were 
prudent  enough  to  desire  that  this  primitive  cate- 
chism should  disappear,  that  it  might  not  furnish 
their  adversaries  with  an  occasion  of  accusing  them 
of  inconstancy  in  abandoning  the  tenets  of  their 
ancestors,  nor  excite  factions  and  divisions  among 
themselves,  by  inducing  any  of  their  people  to  com- 
plain that  they  had  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  the  founders  of  their  seel.  These  reasons, 
very  probably,  engaged  the  Socinian  doctors  to  buy 
tip  all  the  copies  they  could  find  of  this  Confession, 
with  a  view  to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  improper  to  give  here  some  account  of 
the  form  and  matter  of  this  first  Socinian  creed, 
which  contained  the  doctrine  of  that  sect  btjfore  the 
Rucovian  Catechism  was  composed.  This  account 
will  throw  new  light  upon  a  period  and  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history  that  are  highly  interesting. 
The  original  catechism  now  inider  consideration, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  has  the  following  title 
prefixed  to  it:  "Catechism,  or  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Congregation  assembled  in  Poland,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  was  crucified,  and 
raised  fnmi  the  dead — Deuter.  vi.  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  God — John  viii.  54.  It  is  my 
Father — of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is  your  God.  Print- 
ed by  Alexander  Turobinus,  born  in  the  year  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  1574."*  We  find,  by  a  pas- 
sage at  the  end  of  the  preface,  that  this  curious  cate- 
chism was  printed  at  Cracow;  for  it  is  sai<i  to  have 
been  publislied  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1.574  from 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Now  it  is  known  that  tlie  Uni- 
tarians had,  at  that  time,  a  printing-house  at  Cra- 
cow, which  was,  soon  after,  removed  to  Racow. 
Turobinus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  printer  of 
this  little  production,  is  mentioned  by  Sandius,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Turobinczyck,  which  he 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Turohin,  a  town  in  the 
Palatinate  of  Chelm,  in  Little  or  Red  Russia,  which 
was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The  author  of  this 
catechism  was  the  famous  George  Schoman,  as  has 
been  evidently  proved  from  a  piece  entitled  Scho- 
manni  Testamentum,t  and  other  circumstances,  by 
Jo.  Adam  IMollerus,  in  his  dissert,  de  Unitarioruni 
Catechesi  et  Confessione  omnium  prima.!  1'he  pre- 
face, composed  in  the  name  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, begins  with  the  following  salutation:  "To  all 
those  who  thirst  after  eternal  salvation,  the  little 
and  afflicted  flock  in  Poland,  which  is  bajitized  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  sendeth  greeting, 
praying  most  earnestly  that  grace  and  peace  may 
be  shed  upon  them  by  the  one  supreme  God  and  Fa- 
ther, through  his  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  crucified."§    After  this  general  sa- 


*The  original  title  runs  thus:  "Cathechesis  et 
Confessio  fidei  ccetus  per  Pfdoniam  congregati  in 
nomine  Jesu  Christi,  Domini  nostri  crucifixi  et  re- 
suscita^i.  Dent.  vi.  Audi,  Israel,  Dominus  Deus 
noster  Deus  nnus  est.  Johan.  viii.  dicit  Jesus,  Quern 
vos  dicitis  vestrum  esse  Deum,  est  pater  mens.    Tv- 

Eis  Atxandri  Turobini,  anno  nati  Jesu  Christi,  fiiii 
lei,  1.574." 

fThis  testament  is  published  by  Sandius,  in  his 
Bibllntheca  Anti-Trin. 

1  The  dissertation  of  Mollerns  is  to  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  pieces  published  by  Bartholoma;us  under 
the  following  title:  "  Fortgesczten  nntzlichen  An- 
merrkungen  von  allerhand  Materien,"  partxxi.  p.758. 

§  Omnibus  salutem  [Eternam  sitientibus,  gratiam 
ec  pacem  ab  uno  illo  altissimo  Deo  patre,  per  uni- 
genitum  ejus  filium,  Dominum  nostrum,  Jesnm 
Christum  crucifixiim,  ex  animo  precatur  coDtus  exi- 
puus  et  afflictus  per  Poloniam,  in  nomine  ejusdem 
Chrifiti  Nazareni  Uaptizatus. 


vera]  places,  the  spirit  of  Socinianism,  even  in 
those  parts  of  it  which  its  authors  look  upon 
as  most  important  and  fundamental.  Nor  will 
this  appear  surprising  to  those  who  consider, 


lutation,  the  prefacers  give  an  account  of  the  rea- 
sons that  engaged  them  to  compose  and  publish  this 
confession.  The  principal  motives  arose  from  the 
reproaches  and  aspersions  that  were  cast  upon  the 
Anabaptists  in  several  places;  from  which  we  learn 
that,  at  this  time,  the  denomination  of  Anabaptists 
was  given  to  those,  who,  in  after-times,  were  called 
Socinians.  The  rest  of  this  preface  is  employed  in 
beseeching  the  reader  to  be  firmly  persuaded,  that 
the  designs  of  the  congregation  arc  pious  and  up- 
right, to  read  with  attention,  that  he  may  judge 
with  discernment,  and,  "  abandoning  the  doctrine 
of  Babylon,  and  the  conduct  and  conversation  of 
Sodom,  to  take  refuge  in  the  ark  of  Noah,"  i.  e. 
among  the  Unitarian  Brethren. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  catechism  itself,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christianity  is  reduced  to  si.x  points. 
The  first  relates  to  the  nature  of  God  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ;  the  second  to  justification;  the  third  to 
discipline;  the  fourth  to  prayer;  the  fifth  to  baptism; 
and  the  sixth  to  the  Lord's  supper.  These  six  points 
are  explained  at  length,  in  the  following  manner. 
Each  point  is  defined  and  unfolded,  in  general  terms, 
in  one  question  and  answer,  and  is  afterwards  sub- 
divided into  its  several  branches  in  various  questions 
and  answers,  in  which  its  different  parts  are  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  texts  of  Scripture.  From 
this  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  the  primitive  state 
of  Socinianism  was  a  state  of  real  infancy  and 
weakness;  that  its  doctors  were  by  no  means  distin- 
guished by  the  depth  or  accuracy  of  their  theological 
knowledge;  and  that  they  instructed  their  flock  in  a 
superficial  manner,  by  giving  them  only  some  vague 
notions  of  certain  leading  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion.  In  their  definition  of  the  nature  of  God, 
with  which  this  catechism  begins,  the  authors  dis- 
cover immediately  their  sentiments  concerning  Je- 
sus Christ,  by  declaring  that  he  is  subject,  with  '  all 
other  things,'  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  may  also  be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  these  authors,  that,  in 
illustrating  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
they  make  not  the  least  mention  of  his  infinity,  his 
omniscience,  immensity,  eternity,  omnipotence,  om- 
nipresence, spirituality,  or  of  those  other  perfections 
of  the  divine  nature  that  surpass  the  comprehension 
of  finite  minds.  Instead  of  this,  they  characterize 
the  Supreme  Being  only  by  his  wisdom,  his  immor- 
tality, his  goodness,  and  unbounded  dominion  and 
empire  over  the  creatures.  By  this  it  would  seem, 
that,  even  at  this  early  period  of  Socinianism,  the 
rulers  of  that  sect  had  adopted  it  as  a  maxim,  that 
nothing  incomprehensible  or  mysterious  was  to  be 
admitted  into  their  religious  system. — Their  errone- 
ous notion  concerning  Christ  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  Our  mediator  before  the  throne  of 
God  is  a  man  who  was  formerly  promised  to  our 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  was  born  in  these  latter 
(lays  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  whom  God  the  Fa- 
ther has  made  Lord  and  Christ;  that  is,  the  most 
perfect  prophet,  the  most  holy  priest,  and  the  most 
triumphant  king,  by  whom  he  created  the  new 
world,*  by  whom  he  sent  peace  upon  earth,  restored 
all  things,  and  reconciled  them  to  himself;  and  by 
whom  also  he  has  bestowed  eternal  life  upon  his 
elect,  to  the  end  that,  after  the  Supreme  God,  we 
should  believe  in  him,  adore  and  invoke  him,  hear 
his  voice,  imitate  his  example,  and  find  in  him  rest 
to  our  souls. "t   It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  that,  al- 


*  This  expression  Is  remarkable;  for  these  doctors 
maintained,  that  these  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  represent  the  world  as  formed  by  Christ,  do 
not  relate  to  the  visible  world,  but  to  the  restoration 
of  mankind  to  virtue  and  happiness  by  the  Son  of 
God.  They  invented  this  interpretation  to  prevent 
their  being  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  divine  glory 
and  creative  power  of  Christ. 

t  Est  homo,  mediator  noster  apud  Deum,  patribus 
olim  per  prophetas  promissus,  et  ultimis  tandem  tem- 
poribus  ex  Davidis  semine  natus,  quem  Deus  pater 
fecit  Dominum  et  Christum,  hoc  est,  perfectissimuin 
proplietam,sanctissininmsacerdotcm,  inviclissimum 
rcgcm,  per  quem  munduni  ctcavit   omnia  resiauia- 
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that  the  papers  of  LajHiis  Socinns,  wliich  he 
undoubtedly  left  holiiud  him  in  Poland,  were 
in  the  hands  of  many;  and  that,  by  the  peru- 
sal of  them,  the  Arians,  who  had  formerly  the 


though  they  c.iU  Christ  a  most  holy  priest,  and  justify 
this  title  by  citations  from  Scripture,  thuy  no  whore 
explain  the  nature  of  that  priesthood  which  they  at- 
tribute to  him. — With  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  plainly  deny  his  being  a  tXivmn  person,  and  re- 
present him  as  nothing  more  than  a  divine  qualitij, 
or  virtue,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage: 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  energy  or  perfection  of  God, 
whose  fulness  God  the  Father  bestowed  upon  his 
only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  that  we,  becoming  liis 
adopted  children,  might  receive  of  his  fulness."* — 
They  express  their  sentiments  of  justification  in  the 
ensuing  terms:  "  Justification  consists  in  the  remis- 
sion of  all  our  past  sins,  through  the  mere  grace  and 
mercy  of  God,  in,  and  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 
without  our  merits  and  works,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  lively  faith;  as  also  in  the  certain  hope  of  life 
eternal,  and  the  true  and  unfeigned  amendment  of 
our  lives  and  conversation,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  the  glory  of  (Jod  the  Father, 
and  the  edification  of  our  nciglihiiurs.'f  As  by  this 
inaccurate  definition  justiflration  comprehends  in  it 
amendment  and  obedience,  so,  in  the  explication  of 
this  point,  our  authors  break  in  upon  the  following 
one,  which  relates  to  discipline,  and  lay  down  a 
short  summary  of  moral  doctrine,  which  is  contain- 
ed in  a  few  precepts,  and  expressed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  language  of  Scripture.  There  is  this  peculi- 
arity in  their  moral  injunctions,  that  they  prohibit 
the  taking  of  oaths  and  the  repelling  of  injuries. 
As  to  what  regards  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  de- 
fine it  thus:  "  Ecclesiastical  discipline  consists  in 
calling  frequently  to  the  remembrance  of  every  in- 
dividual, the  duties  that  are  incumbent  upon  Iiim; 
in  admonishing,  first  privately,  and  afterwards,  if 
that  be  ineffectual,  in  a  public  manner,  before  the 
whole  congregation,  such  as  have  sinned  openly 
against  God,  or  offended  their  neighbour;  and,  lastly, 
in  excluding  from  the  communion  of  the  church  the 
obstinate  and  impenitent,  that,  heing  thus  covered 
with  shame,  they  may  be  led  to  repentance,  or,  if 
they  remain  unconverted,  may  be  damned  eternal- 
ly."J  By  their  farther  explication  of  the  point  re- 
lating to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  we  see  how  im- 
perfect and  incomplete  their  notions  of  that  matter 
were.  For  they  treat,  in  the  first  place,  concerning 
the  government  of  the  church  and  its  ministers, 
whom  they  divide  into  bishops,  deacons,  elders,  and 
widows.  After  this  they  enumerate,  at  length,  the 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  old  and  young,  pa- 
rents and  children,  masters  and  servants,  citizens 
and  magistrates,  poor  and  rich;  and  conclude  with 
what  relates  to  the  admonition  of  offenders,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  the  church, 
in  case  of  obstinate  impenitence.  Their  sentiments 
concerning  pray»r,  are,  generally  speaking,  sound 
and  rational.  i?ut,  in  their  notion  of  baptism,  they 
dilfer  from  other  Christian  churches  in  this,  that 
they  make  it  to  consist  in  immersion  or  dipping. 
and  emersion  or  rising  again  out  of  the  water,  and 


vit,  secum  reconciliavit,  pacificavit,  et  vitam  Kter- 
nam  electis  suis  donavit;  ut  in  ilium,  post  Deum  al- 
tissimum,  credamus,  ilium  adoremus,  invocemus, 
audiamus,  pro  modulo  nostro  imitemur,  et,  in  illo, 
requiem  animabus  nostris  inveniamus. 

*  Spiritus  sanctus  est  virtus  Dei,  cujus  plenitudi- 
nem  dedit  Deus  pater  filio  suo  unigenito.  Domino 
nostro,  ut  ex  ejus  plenitudinc  nos  adoptivi  accipo- 
remus. 

t  Juslificatio  est  ex  mera  gratia,  per  Dominnm 
nostrum  Jcsum  Christum,  sine  operibus  et  meritis 
nostris, omnium  pra;teritorum  percatorum  nostrorum 
in  viva  fide  remissio,  vitajque  :ctern.-e  indubitata  ex- 
pectatio,  et  auxilio  spiritus  Dei  vita;  nostne  non  si- 
miiUta  sed  vera  correctio,  ad  gloriam  Dei  patris  nos- 
tri  et  aidificationem  proximorum  nostrorum. 

t  Disciplina  ecclesiastica  est  officii  singulorum  fre- 
quens  commemoratio,  et  peccantium  contra  Deum 
vcl  proximum  primumprivata,deindeeliam  publica, 
coram  toto  coitu,  commoncfactio,  denique  pertinaci- 
um  a  communjone  sanctorum  alienatio,  ut  pudorc 
sufTusi  convertantur,  aut,  si  id  noliiit,  rrternumdam- 
nentur. 
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upper  hand  in  the  community  of  tlie  Unitari- 
ans, were  euiraged  to  dianffo  tiieir  sentiments 
concerning  the  natu'-o  atid  mediation  of  Clirist.* 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tiie  denomination  of 
Socinian  was  not  us  yet  known.  Those  who 
were  afterwards  distinguished  by  this  title, 
passed  in  Poland,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
now  speak,  under  the  name  of  Anabaptists, 
because  they  admitted  to  baptism  adult  per- 
sons only,  and  also  rebaptized  those  who  join- 
ed them  from  other  Christian  churches. f 


maintain  that  it  ouglit  not  to  be  administered  to 
any  but  adult  persons.  "  Baptism,"  say  they,  "  ia 
the  immersion  into  water,  and  the  emersion  of  one 
who  believes  in  the  Gospel,  and  is  truly  penitent, 
performed  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  or  in  I  lie  name  of  Jesus  Christ  alone;  by 
which  solemn  act  the  person  baptized  publicly  ac- 
knowledgeth,  that  he  is  cleansed  from  all  his  sins, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  end  that,  being  engrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
he  may  mortify  the  old  Adam,  and  be  transformed 
into  the  image  of  the  new  and  heavenly  Adam,  in 
the  firm  assurance  of  eternal  life  after  the  resurrec- 
tion."* The  last  point  handled  in  this  performance 
is  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  which  the 
authors  give  an  explication  that  will  be  readily 
adopted  by  those  who  embrace  tiie  doctrine  of  Zu- 
ingle  on  that  head.  At  the  end  of  this  curious  cate- 
chism there  is  a  piece  entitled,  "fficonomia  Chris- 
tiana, sen  Pastoratus  Domesticus,"  which  contains 
a  short  instruction  to  heads  of  families,  showing 
them  how  they  ought  to  proceed  in  order  to  main- 
tain and  increase  in  their  houses  a  spirit  of  piety; 
in  which  also  their  devotion  is  assisted  by  forms  of 
prayer,  composed  for  morning,  evening,  and  other 
occasions. 

The  copy  of  this  catechism,  which  is  now  before 
me,  was  given  in  1680,  by  Martin  Chelmius,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  zealous  Socinian  doctors,  to 
Mr.  Christopher  Heiligmier,  as  appears  by  a  long  in- 
scription, written  by  the  donor,  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  In  this  inscription  Chelmius  promises  his 
friend  other  productions  of  the  same  kind,  provided 
he  receives  the  present  one  kindly,  and  concludes 
with  these  words  of  St.  Paul:  '  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong.' 

*  This  appears  evidently  from  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Schoman's  Testamentum.  p.  J94, 195.  "  Sub  id 
fere  tempus  (A.  ]56G,)ex  rhapsodiis  Lselii  Sociniqui- 
dam  fratres  didicerunt,  Dei  filium  non  esse  secundam 
Trinitatis  personam,  patri  coessentialem  et  cotequa- 
lem,  sed  hominem  Jesum  Christum,  ex  Spiritu  Sancto 
conceptum,  ex  Virgine  Maria  natum,  crucifixum,  et 
resuscitatum:  a  quibus  noscommoniti,  sacras  literas 
perscrutari  porsuasi  sumus."  These  words  show 
plainly,  that  the  Unitarians,  or  Pinczovians,  had, 
before  their  separation  from  the  reformed  church  in 
1565.  believed  in  a  Trinity  of  some  kind  or  other, 
and  had  not  gone  so  far  "as  totally  to  divest  Je- 
sus Christ  of  his  divinity.  Schoman,  now  cited, 
was  a  doctor  of  great  autiiority  in  this  sect;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  at  the  diet  of  Petricow,  in  1565.  he  de- 
fended the  unity  of  God  the  Father  against  tlie  re- 
formed, who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  threefold 
Deity.  VVi;  learn  nevcrlheless,  from  himself,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  year  l.^JiKi,  that  a  perusal  of  the  pa- 
pers of  La'liii.^  Sociaus  had  ejigaged  hiin  to  change 
his  sentiments,  and  to  deny  the  divine  personality  of 
Christ.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that,  before  the 
year  last-mentioned,  he  and  his  Pinczovian  flock 
were  not  Socinians,  but  Arians  only. 

t  Tliis  the  Unitarians  acknowledge,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  writer  of  the  Epistola  de  Vita  Andr. 


*  Baptismus  est  hominis  Evangelio  credentis  et 
poenitentiani  agentis,  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,  vel  in  nomine  Jisu  Cliristi,  in  aquani 
imniersio  et  cmersio,  quu-pulilici!  pmlitetiir,  se  gratia 
Dei  Patris,  in  sanguine  IMiri.iti,  opera  Spiritus  Sancti, 
ab  omnibus  peccalis  ablutum  esse,  ut,  in  corpus 
Christi  insertus,  mortificet  veterem  Adaninm,  et 
transtbrmctur  in  Adamum  ilium  Cielestem,  rertus,  se 
post  resurrectionem  consequuturum  esse  vitam  aUer 
nam. 
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XI.  The  dexterity  ana  perseverance  of  Faus- 
tus  Socinus  gave  a  new  face  to  the  Unitarian 
eect,  of  wliich  he  became  a  zealous  and  indus- 
trious patron.  He  was  a  man  of  true  genius, 
but  of  little  learning;  firm  in  his  purposes,  and 
steady  in  his  measures;  much  inferior  in  know- 
ledge to  Iiis  uncle  Laelius,  while  he  surpassed 
him  greatly  in  courage  and  resolution.  This 
eminent  sectary,  after  having  wandered 
through  several  countries  of  Europe,  settled, 
in  1579,  among  the  Unitarians  in  Poland,  and, 
at  his  arrival  there,  suffered  many  vexations 
and  much  opposition  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  looked  upon  some  of  his 
tenets  as  highly  erroneous.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  evident,  that  his  religious  system,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the  papers  of  LiE- 
lius,  was  much  less  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
city than  that  of  the  Unitarians.  He  trium- 
phed, however,  at  last,  over  all  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  laid  in  his  way,  by  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  the  spirit  and  address  that 
reigned  in  his  compositions,  the  elegance  and 
gentleness  of  his  manner,  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  nobility,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  happy  talents  and  accomplishments,  and 
also  by  some  lucky  hits  of  fortune.  By  seizing 
the  occasions  when  it  was  prudent  to  yield, 
and  improving  the  moments  that  demanded 
bold  resistance  and  firm  resolution,  he  stem- 
med dexterously  and  courageously  the  torrent 
of  opposition,  and  beheld  the  Unitarians  sulj- 
mitting  to  his  doctrine,  which  they  had  be- 
fore treated  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
They,  in  effect,  laid  aside  all  feuds  and  contro- 
versies, and  formed  themselves  into  one  com- 
munity under  his  superintendency  and  direc- 
tion.* 

XII.  Thus  did  Socinus  introduce  a  consi- 
derable change  into  the  ancient  Unitarian  sys- 
tem, which,  before  his  time,  was  ill  digested, 
ill  expressed,  and  chargeable  in  many  places 
with  ambiguity  and  incoherence.  He  dis- 
guised its  inconsistencies,  gave  it  an  air  of 
connexion,  method,  and  elegance,  and  defend- 
ed it  with  much  more  dexterity  and  art,  than 
had  ever  been  discovered  by  its  former  patrons.f 


Wissowatii,  who  tells  us,  that  his  sect  were  distin- 
guished by  the  deiiomiiuition  of  Anabaptists  and 
Arians.  but  that  all  other  Christian  communities 
and  individuals  in  Poland  were  promiscuously  called 
Chrzesciani,  from  the  word  Chrzest,  which  signifies 
Baptism. 

*  Sep,  Bayle's  nictionary. — Sandii  Biblioth.  Anti- 
Trin.  p.  64.— Sam.  Przypcopii  Vita  Socini,  prefixed  to 
the  works  of  Socinus. — Lamy'a  Histoire  du  Socini- 
anisme,  part  i.  ii. 

t  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  modern  Unitarians 
are  very  properly  called  Socinians;  for  certainly  the 
f>/inalion  and  establishment  of  that  sect  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  labours  of  Laelius  and  Faustus 
Socinus.  The  former,  indeed,  who  was  naturally 
timorous  and  irresolute,  died  at  Zurich,  in  1562,  in 
the  comnnuiion  of  the  reformed  church,  and  seemed 
unwilling  to  expose  himself  todanger,  or  to  sacrifice 
liis  repose,  by  founding  a  new  sect,  that  is,  by  ap- 
pearing professedly  and  openly  in  this  enterprise. 
Besides,  many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it 
highly  probable,  that  he  did  not  finish  the  religious 
system  of  which  he  had  formed  the  plan,  but  died, 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
with  respect  to  several  points  of  no  small  impor- 
tance. But,  notwithslaiuling  all  this,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  institution  of  the  sect  now  under  consi- 
deration. He  collected  the  materials  that  Faustus 
afterwards  digested  and  employed  with  such  dexte- 
rity and  success:  he  secretly  and  imperceptibly  ex 


And,  accordingly,  the  affairs  of  the  Unita» 
rians  put  on  a  new  face.  Under  the  auspicious 
protection  of  such  a  spirited  and  insinuating 
chief,  the  little  flock,  that  had  been  hitherto 
destitute  of  strength,  resolution,  and  courage, 
grew  apace,  and  suddenly  arose  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  credit  and  influence.  Its  number  was 
augmented  by  proselytes  of  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders. Of  these  some  were  distinguished  by  their 
nobility,  others  by  their  opulence,  some  by 
their  address,  and  many  by  their  learning  and 
eloquence.  All  these  contributed,  in  one  way 
or  another,  to  increase  the  lustre,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  this  rising  community, 
and  to  support  it  against  the  multitude  of  ad- 
versaries, which  its  remarkable  prosperity  and 
success  had  raised  up  against  it  from  all  quar- 
ters; the  rich  maintained  it  by  their  liberality, 
the  powerful  by  their  patronage  and  protec- 
tion, and  the  learned  by  their  writings.  But 
now  the  system  of  the  Unitarians,  being  thus 
changed  and  new-modelled,  required  a  new 
confession  of  faith  to  make  known  its  princi- 
ples, and  give  a  clear  and  full  account  of  its 
present  state.  The  ancient  catechism,  which 
was  no  more  than  a  rude  and  incoherent  sketch, 
was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  a  new  form  of 
doctrine  was  drawn  up  by  Socinus  himself. 
This  form  was  corrected  by  some,  augmented 
by  others,  and  revised  by  all  the  Socinian 
doctors  of  any  eminence;  and,  having  thus 
acquired  a  competent  degree  of  accuracy  and 
perfection,  was  published  under  the  title  of  the 
Catechism  of  Racow,  and  is  still  considered 
as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  whole  sect. 
An  unexpected  circumstance  crowned  all  the 
fortunate  events  that  had  happened  to  this 
sect,  and  seemed  to  leave  them  nothing  farther 
to  desire;  and  this  was  the  zealous  protection 
of  Jacobus  a  Siemio,  to  whom  Racow  belong- 
ed. This  new  patron,  separating  himself 
from  the  reformed  church,  in  1600,  embraced 
the  doctrine  and  communion  of  the  Socinians, 
and,  about  two  years  afl;er,  erected  in  his  own 
city,  which  he  declared  their  metropolis,  a 
public  school,  designed  as  a  seminary  for  their 
church,  to  form  its  ministers  and  pastors.* 

XIII.  From  Poland,  the  doctrine  of  Socinus 
made  its  way  into  Transylvania,  in  1663, 
principally  by  the  credit  and  influence  of 
George  Blandrata,  a  celebrated  physician, 
whom  Sigismund,at  that  time  sovereign  of  the 
country,  had  invited  to  his  court,  in  order  to 


cited  doubts  and  scruples  in  the  minds  of  many,  con- 
cerning several  doctrines  generally  received  among 
Christians;  and,  by  several  arguments  against  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  which  he  left  in  writing,  he  so  far 
seduced,  even  after  his  death,  the  Arians  in  Poland, 
that  they  embraced  the  communion  and  sentiments 
of  those  who  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  mere  man, 
created  immediately,  like  Adam,  by  God  himself. 
What  Lajlius  had  thus  begun,  Faustus  carried  on 
with  vigour  and  finished  with  success.  It  is  indeed 
difficult,  and  scarcely  possible,  to  determine  precise- 
ly, what  materials  he  received  from  his  uncle,  and 
what  tenets  he  added  hims<;lf;  that  he  ad<Ied  several 
is  plain  eiu)ugh.  The  difficulty  arises  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  are  few  writings  of  Lcelius 
extant;  and  of  those  that  bear  his  name,  some  un- 
donhteiUy  belong  to  other  authors.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  Faustus  himself,  that  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
pagated, with  respect  to  the  person  of  Christ,  w.na 
(at  least,  the  greatest  part  of  it)  broached  by  Lslins. 
*  See  Wissowatii  Narratio  de  Separatione  Unita- 
riorum  a  Reformatis,  p.  214— Lubieniecius,  lib,  iii. 
cap.  xii. 
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the  restoration  of  his  liealtli.     Blandrata  was 
a  man  of  nncommon  address,  had  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  and  was  particularly 
acquainted  with    the    manners,    transactions, 
and   intrigues  of  courts.     He  was  accompa- 
nied hy  a  Socinian  minister,  whose  name  was 
Francis  Davides,  who  seconded  his  oftbrts  with 
such   zeal,  tliat,  by  their  united  solicitations 
and  labours,  they  engaged  the  prince,  and  tiie 
greatest  partof  tiie  nol)ility,  in  their  cause,  in- 
fected almost   the  whole  province  with  tiieir 
errors,    and  obtained   for   the   ministers   and 
members  of  tlieir  communion,  the  privilege  of 
professing  and  propagating  their  doctrines  in 
a  public  manner.     The  Bathori,  indeed,  who 
were  afterwards  chosen  dukes  of  Transylvania, 
were  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Socinians;  but  tiiat  sect  IkuI  become  so  power- 
ful by  its  numbers  and  its  influence,  that  tiiey 
could  not,  in  prudence,  attempt  to  suppress  it.* 
Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  successors  of 
the  Bathori;  they  ardently  wished  to  extirpate 
this  society,  but  never  could  accomplish  that 
object;  so  that  to  this  day  the  Socinians  pro- 
fess tlieir  religion   j)ublicly  in   this   ])rovince, 
and,  indeed,  in  it  alone;  and,  relying  on   the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  faith  of  certain 
treaties  that  have  been  adjusted  with  them, 
have  their  churches  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, and  hold  their  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
assemblies,  though  exposed  to  perpetual  dan- 
gers and  snares  I'rom  tiie  vigilance  of  their  ad- 
versaries.!   Aijout  the  same  time  the  Socinians 
endeavoured  to  form  settlements  in  Hungary | 
and  Austria;§  but  tliese  attempts  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  united  and  zealous  opposition  both 
of  the  Roman  catholic  and  reformed  churches. 
XIV.  No  sooner  had  the  Socinians  obtained 
a  solid  and  happy  settlement  at  Jlacow,  than 
the  dictates  of  zeal  and  ambition  suggested  to 
them  views  of  a  still  more  extensive  nature. 
Encouraged  by  the  protection  of  men  in  power, 
and  the  suiFrages  of  men  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius, they  began  to  form  several  plans  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  community,  and  medi- 
tated nothing  less  than  the  propagation  of  tiieir 
doctrine  through  all  the  states  of  Europe.  The 
first  step  they  took  toward  tlie  execution  of 
this  purpose,  was  the  publication  of  a  conside- 
rable number  of  books,  of  which  some  were 
designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  their  theolo- 
gical system,  and  otliers  to  explain,  or  rather 
to  pervert,  tlie  sacred  writings  into  a  conformity 
witii  their  peculiar  tenets.   'I'hcse  books,  which 
were  composed  by  the  most  subtile  and  artful 
doctors  of  the  sect,  were  printed  at  Racow, 
and   dispersed  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
zeal  through  dilfcrcnt  countries.  ||     They  also 


*  See  Sandius,  p.  2S,  5.5.— Ralig,  vol.  ii.  lih.  vi. — 
Debrezeni  Hist.  Ecr.lesiie  Rcforinata>  in  Huiifiaiia,  p. 
147. — Mart.  Schmoizelii  de  Statu  Ec.  Lutlieraiue  in 
Transylvania,  p.  55. — Lamy,  His.  du  Sociiiianisnie, 
part  i.  ch.  xiii. 

t  Zeltneri  Historia  Cryplo-Socinismi  Altorfini, 
rap.  ii.  p.  ;!.57. 

t  Dfh-r-zcni  Hist.  p.  100. 

§  Hcnr.  Spoiidani  Continual.  Annal.  Caronii,  ad 
An.  l.WH. 

II.  A  considcr.Tble  niiintior  nf  thi'sn  Itonks  worn  re- 
published, in  ITi.'it),  in  one  great  rollcrtion,  consisting 
of  six  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Bibliollieca 
Fratrum  rolonornm.  In  this  collection,  indeed, 
in  ny  pieces  are  not  inserted,  which  were  composed 


sent  some  of  their  brethren  into  various  parts 
of  Europe,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  authentic  records,  in 
order  to  make  proselytes  and  erect  new  con- 
gregations. These  missionaries  seemed  every 
way  qualified  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause  in  which 
they  iiad  embarked,  as  some  of  them  were  distin 
guished  by  the  lustre  of  their  birth,  and  othem 
by  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the  powers 
of  their  eloquence;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  uncommon  advantages,  they  failed,  almost 
every  where,  in  their  attempts.  A  small  con- 
gregation was  founded  at  Dantzic,  which  sul>- 
sisted  for  some  time  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  then  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing.*  The 
first  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of  Soci- 
nianism  in  Holland,  were  made  by  a  person 
wliosc  name  was  Erasmus  Johannis.f  After 
him  Chri.stopher  Ostorod,  and  Andrew  Voido- 
vius,  who  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  sect, 
used  tlieir  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  disciples 
and  followers  in  that  country;  nor  were  their 
labours  wholly  unsuccessful,  though  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  magis- 
trates, prevented  tiieir  forming  any  regular  as- 
semblies,! and  tiius  hindered  their  party  from 
acquiring  any  considerable  degree  of  strength 
and  stability. §  Socinianism  did  not  meet  with 
a  better  reception  in  Britain  than  in  Holland. 
It  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  Adam 
Neuser,  and  other  emissaries,  who  infected  tlie 
Palatinate  with  its  errors,  having  entered  into 
a  league  witli  the  Transylvanians,  at  the  criti- 
cal period  wiien  tlie  alfairs  of  the  Unitarians, 
in  Poland,  carried  a  dubious  and  impromising 
aspect.  But  this  pernicious  league  was  soon 
detected,  and  tlie  schemes  of  its  authors  were 
entirely  disconcerted;  upon  which  Neuser 
went  into  Turkey,  and  enlisted  among  the 
Jaiiisaries.|| 

XV.  Although  the  Socinians  professed  to 
believe  that  our  divine  knowledge  is  derived 
solely  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  maintain 
in  reality,  that  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
investigated  and  explained  by  the  dictates  of 
right  reason,  to  which,  in  consequence,  they  at- 
tribute a  great  influence  in  determining  the 
nature,  and  unfolding  the  various  doctrines  of 
religion.  When  their  writings  are  perused 
with  attention,  tJiey  will  be  found  to  attribute 


by  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  sect;  but  what  is 
there  published,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  attentive 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  institution  as  a  religious 
comrnunitv. 

*  Zeltofni  Hist.  p.  199. 

t  Sandiu.s,  p.  87. 

OtP"  I  lirandt,  in  liis  History  of  the  Reformation 
of  llio  Netherlands,  tells  us.  that  Ostorod  and  Voido- 
vius  Were  banished,  and  that  their  books  were  con- 
demned to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman.  Accordingly  the  pile  was  rai.sed, 
the  executioner  approached,  and  the  multitude  was 
assembled;  but  the  books  did  not  appear.  The  magis- 
trates, who  were  curious  to  peruse  their  contents, 
hail  quietly  divided  them  among  themselves  and 
tlieir  friends. 

§  Zeltnerus,  p.  31,  178. 

Ii  liurch.  Struvii  Hist.  Kccles.  Palat.  cap.  viii.  sect, 
liii.— Alting,  Hist.  Eccles.  Palat.  in  Miegii  Monum. 
Taliil.  p.  2(>t) — 337. — Lit  Croze,  Dissertations  Histori- 
(lues,  loni.  i.  p.  101, 127,  compared  with  Bern.  Kaiipa- 
cliiu.-i'  I'resbyterologia  Austriaca,  p.  113,  where  there 
is  .-in  account  of  .lohn  Matlhseus,  who  was  concerned 
in  Ihcse  troubles. 
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more  to  reason,  in  this  matter,  than  most 
other  Christian  societies;  for  tiioy  frequently 
insinuate  artfully,  and  sometimes  declare  plain- 
ly, that  the  sacred  penmen  were  guilty  of 
many  errors,  from  a  defect  of  memory,  as  well 
as  a  want  of  capacity;  that  they  expressed 
their  sentiments  without  perspicuity  or  pre- 
cision, arid  rendered  the  plainest  things  obscure 
by  their  pompous  and  diftuse  Asiatic  style;  and 
that  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessar}'  to 
employ  the  lamp  of  human  reason  to  cast  a 
light  upon  their  doctrine,  and  to  explain  it  in 
a  manner  conformable  to  truth.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  they  had  in  view  by  maintaining  pro- 
positions of  this  kind.  They  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  the  establishment  of  the  following 
general  rule,  viz.  That  the  history  of  tlie  Jews, 
and  also  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  indeed  to 
be  derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  enter- 
tain the  least  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  this 
history,  or  the  authenticity  of  these  books  in 
general;  but  that  the  particular  doctrines  which 
they  contain,  were,  nevertheless,  to  bo  under- 
stood and  explained  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  consonant  with  the  dictates  of 
reason.  According  to  this  representation  of 
things,  it  is  not  the  scripture  that  declares 
clearly  and  expressly  wliat  we  are  to  believe 
concerning  the  nature,  counsels,  and  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity;  but  it  is  human  reason, 
which  shows  us  the  system  of  religion  that  we 
ought  to  seek  in,  and  deduce  from,  the  divine 
oracles. 

XVI.  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socini- 
anism  will  appear  more  dangerous  and  perni- 
cious, when  we  consider  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  Reason  was  understood  by  this  sect. 
The  pompous  title  of  Right  Reason  was  given, 
by  the  Socinians,  to  that  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  discernment,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
that  faculty  of  comprehending  and  judging, 
which  we  derive  from  nature.  According  to 
this  definition,  the  fundamental  rule  of  Socin- 
ianism  necessarily  supposes,  that  no  doctrine 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  true  in  its  nature, 
or  divine  in  its  origin,  all  wiiose  parts  are  not 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding; and  that,  whatever  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  concerning  the  perfections  of  God, 
his  counsels,  and  decrees,  and  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, must  be  modified,  curtailed,  and  filed 
down,  in  such  a  manner,  by  the  transforming 
power  of  art  and  argument,  as  to  answer  the 
extent  of  our  limited  faculties.  Tliose  who 
adopt  this  singular  rule,  must  at  the  same 
time  grant  that  the  number  of  religions  must 
be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  individuals;  for,  as 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  talents  and  ca- 
pacities of  different  persons,  so  what  will  ap- 
pear difficult  and  abstruse  to  one,  will  seem 
evident  and  clear  to  another;  and  thus  the  more 
discerning  and  penetrating  will  adopt,  as  divine 
truth,  what  the  slow  and  superficial  will  look 
upon  as  unintelligible  jargon.  This  conse- 
quence does  not  at  all  alarm  the  Socinians, 
who  suffer  their  members  to  explain,  in  very 
different  ways,  many  doctrines  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  permit  every  one  to  follow  his 
particular  fancy  in  composing  bis  theological 
system,  provided  that  tliey  acluiowledge,  in 


general,  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christ,  and  adhere  to  the  precepts 
which  the  gospel  lays  down  for  the  regulation 
of  our  lives  and  actions. 

XVII.  In  consequence  of  this  leading  max- 
im, the  Socinians  either  reject  without  excep- 
tion, or  change  and  accommodate  to  their  li- 
mited capacities,  all  those  doctrines  relating  to 
the  nature  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
plan  of  redemption,  and  the  eternal  rewards 
and  punishments  unfolded  in  the  Gospel,  which 
they  either  cannot  comprehend,  or  consider  as 
attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  The 
sum  of  their  theology  is  as  follows:  "  God, 
who  is  infinitely  more  perfect  than  man, 
though  of  a  similar  nature  in  some  respects, 
exerted  an  act  of  that  power  by  which  he  go- 
verns all  things;  in  consequence  of  which  an 
extraordinary  person  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  That  person  was  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
God  first  translated  to  heaven  by  that  portion 
of  his  divine  power,  which  is  called  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and,  having  there  instructed  him  fully 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  counsels,  and  de- 
signs, he  sent  him  again  into  this  sublunary 
world,  to  promulgate  to  mankind  a  new  rule 
of  life,  more  excellent  than  that  under  which 
they  had  formerly  lived,  to  propagate  divine 
truth  by  his  ministry,  and  to  confirm  it  by  his 
death. 

"  Those  who  obey  the  voice  of  this  Divine 
Teacher,  (and  this  obedience  is  in  the  power 
of  every  one  whose  will  and  inclination  lead 
that  way,)  shall  one  day  be  clothed  with 
new  bodies,  and  inhabit  eternally  those  blessed 
regions,  where  God  himself  immediately  re- 
sides. Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  disobedi- 
ent and  rebellious,  shall  undergo  most  terrible 
and  exquisite  torments,  which  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  annihilation,  or  the  total  extinction 
of  their  being." 

Tlie  whole  system  of  Socinianism,  when 
stripped  of  the  embellishments  and  commen- 
taries with  which  it  has  been  loaded  and  dis- 
guised by  its  doctors,  is  really  reducible  to  the 
few  propositions  now  mentioned. 

XVIII.  The  nature  and  genius  of  the  Soci- 
nian  theology  have  an  innuediate  influence 
upon  the  moral  system  of  that  sect,  and  natu- 
rally led  its  doctors  to  confine  their  rules  of 
morality  and  virtue  to  the  external  actions  and 
duties  of  life.  On  one  hand,  they  deny  the 
influence  of  a  divine  spirit  and  power  upon  the 
minds  of  men;  and,  on  the  other,  they  acknow- 
ledge, that  no  mortal  has  such  an  empire  over 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  suppress  or  extinguish 
his  sinful  propensities  and  corrupt  desires. 
Hence  they  have  no  conclusion  left  but  one, 
and  that  is,  to  declare  all  such  true  and  wor 
thy  Christians,  whose  words  and  external  ac- 
tions are  conformable  to  tlie  precepts  of  the 
divine  law.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarka- 
ble,  that  another  branch  of  their  doctrine  leads 
directly  to  the  utmost  severity  in  what  relates 
to  life  and  manners,  since  they  maintain,  that 
the  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  upon  earth 
was  to  exhibit  to  mortals  a  new  law,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  its  unblemished 
sanctity  and  perfection.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
great  number  of  Socinians  have  fallen  into  the 
fanatical   rigour  of  the  ancient  Anabaptists, 
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and  judge  it  absolutely  unlawful  to  repel  inju- 
ries, to  take  oaths,  to  inflict  capital  punish- 
ments on  malefactors,  to  oppose  the  despo- 
tic proceedings  of  tyrannical  magistrates,  or 
even  to  acquire  wealth  by  honest  industry. 
But,  in  this,  there  is  something  extremely  sin- 
gular, and  tliey  are  here,  indeed,  inconsistent 
with  themselves;  for  while,  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, they  take  the  greatest  liberty  with  the 
expressions  of  Scripture,  and  pervert  them,  in 
a  violent  manner,  to  the  defence  of  tiieir  pecu- 
liar tenets,  tiicy  proceed  quite  otherwise,  when 
they  come  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct  from 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel;  for  then  they  un- 
derstand these  precepts  literally,  and  apply 
them  without  the  least  distinction  of  times, 
persons,  and  circumstances. 

XIX.  it  must  carciully  be  observed,  that  the 
Catechism  of  Racow,  which  most  people  look 
upon  as  the  great  standard  of  Socinianism, 
and  as  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  that  sect,  is,  in  realit}',  no  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  the  popular  tenets  of  the  Socinians, 
and  by  no  means  a  just  representation  of  the 
secret  opinions  and  sentiments  of  their  doc- 
tors.* The  writings,  therefore,  of  these  learn- 
ed men  must  be  perused  with  attention,  in  or- 
der to  our  knowing  the  hidden  reasons  and 
true  principles  from  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catechism  are  derived.  It  is  observable,  be- 
sides, that,  in  this  Catechism,  many  Socinian 
tenets  and  institutions,  vvhicli  might  have  con- 
tributed to  render  the  sect  still  more  odious, 
and  to  expose  its  internal  constitution  too  much 
to  public  view,  are  entirely  omitted;  so  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  less  composed  for  tiie 
use  of  the  Socinians  themselves,  than  to  im- 
pose upon  strangers,  and  to  mitigate  the  indig- 
nation which  the  tenets  of  this  community  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  maiiy.f  Hence  it  ne- 
ver obtained,  among  the  Socinians,  the  autho- 
rity of  a  public  conlession  or  rule  of  faith;  and 
hence  the  divines  of  that  sect  were  authorized 
to  correct  and  contradict  it,  or  to  substitute 
another  form  of  doctrine  in  its  place.  It  is  also 
observable,  that  the  most  eminent  writers  and 
patrons  of  the  Socinians,  give  no  clear  or  con- 
sistent account  of  the  sentiments  of  that  sect 
in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  go- 
venmient,  and  the  form  of  public  worship. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  they  follow  in  these 
matters,  generally  speaking,  the  customs  re- 
ceived in  the  protestant  churches. :f 

*  We  have  an  account  of  the  authors  of  this  fa- 
mous catechism,  ami  of  thu  various  success  it  met 
with,  in  the  Comraentatio  ile  Catechesi  Kccovieiisi, 
published  by  Schmidius  in  1707.  See  also  Kocheri 
liibiioth.— A  new  edition  of  the  catechism  itself, 
with  a  solid  refutation  of  the  doctrine  it  contains, 
was  published  in  1739,  by  the  learned  George  Louis 
Ocder. 

t  This  appears  evident  enough  from  their  present- 
inpaLalin  translation  of  this  catechism  to  Jainis 
I.  king  of  (.'real  Britain,  and  a  German  one  to  the 
university  of  Wittenbiirg. 

}  This  is  manifest  from  a  work  which  bears  the 
following  title;  "  Politia  Kcelesiastica,  quain  vulijo 
Agenda  vocant,  sive  forma  Kegiminis  exterioris  Ec- 
clesiarum  Uhristianarurn  in  Poloiiia,  qua;  unum  l)c- 
um  Patrem,  per  (ilium  ejus  Unigenitum  in  Spiritu 
Sancto,  contitentur."  This  work  was  composed  in 
^Mi,  by  Peter  Morscovius  or  Morscowsky,  and  pub 
liBhed  at  Nurnnburg  by  Oeder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Sandius,  who  ssays  that  it  was  di»wn  up  for  the  Use 
of  the  Belgic  cJunthea. 


XX.  Thu  founders  and  first  patrons  of  this 
sect  were  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
learning  and  genius.  Their  successors,  how- 
ever, did  not  follow  their  steps  in  this  respect, 
nor  retain  the  reputation  they  had  universally 
obtained.  The  Unitarians  in  Poland  seem  to 
have  had  little  ambition  of  science.  They  gave 
no  encouragement  to  learning  or  talents;  and 
appeared  little  solicitous  of  having  in  their 
commmiity  subtle  doctors  and  learned  dispu- 
tants. But,  when  they  perceived  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  success  of  their  conununity  re- 
quired as  able  defenders,  as  they  had  learned 
and  ingenious  adversaries,  and  were  so  fortu- 
nate, on  the  other,  as  to  obtain  the  privilege 
of  erecting  seminaries  of  learning  at  Racow 
and  Lublin,  they  changed  their  sentiments 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  and  became  sensi- 
ble of  ihe  necessity  under  which  they  lay,  to 
encourage  in  their  community  a  zeal  for  the 
sciences.  This  zeal  increased  greatly  from  the 
time  that  Faustus  Socinus  undertook  the  resto- 
ration of  their  declining  credit,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  their  tottering  sect.  At 
that  time  many  persons,  distinguished  by  their 
birth,  education,  and  talents,  embraced  its  doc- 
trine, and  contributed  to  promote  the  love  of 
science  among  its  members.  Then  the  youth 
were  instructed  in  the  rules  of  eloquence  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  important  branches  of  Orien- 
tal, Greek,  and  Latin  literature.  Even  the  se- 
cret paths  of  philosophy  were  opened,  though 
their  treasures  were  disclosed  only  to  a  few, 
who  were  selected,  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
multitude.  The  Racovian  doctors,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  age,  chose 
Aristotle  as  their  guide  in  philosophy,  as  ap- 
pears evidently  from  the  Ethics  of  Crellius, 
and  other  literary  records  of  these  times. 

XXI.  Notwithstiinding  this  progress  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Socinians,  their  doctors 
seemed  to  reject  its  aid  in  theology  with  obsti- 
nacy and  disdain.  They  declare,  in  nmiiber- 
less  places  of  their  writings,  that  both  in  the 
iuterjiretation  of  Scriptiu-e,  and  in  explaining 
and  demonstrating  the  truth  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral, clearness  and  simplicity  are  alone  to  be 
consulted,  and  no  regard  paid  to  the  subtleties 
of  philosophy  and  logic.  And,  indeed,  had 
their  doctors  and  interpreters  followed,  in  prac- 
tice, that  rule  which  they  have  laid  down  with 
so  much  ostentation  in  theory,  they  would  have 
saved  their  adversaries,  and  perhaps  them- 
selves, much  trouble.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  For,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
theological  productions,  their  pretended  sim- 
plicity is  frequently  accompanied  with  much 
subtlety,  and  with  the  most  refined  intricacies 
of  scientific  art.  And,  what  is  still  more  inex- 
cusable, they  reason  with  the  greatest  dexterity 
and  acuteness  upon  those  subjects,  which  (as 
tiiey  surpass  the  reach  of  the  human  under- 
standuig,)  are  generally  received,  among  other 
Christians,  as  facts  confirmed  by  the  most  re- 
spectable testimony,  and  consequently  as  mat- 
ters of  pure  faith,  while  they  discover  little 
sagacity,  or  strength  of  judgment,  in  those 
discussions  which  are  within  the  sphere  of 
reason,  and  are  properly  amenable  to  its  tri- 
bimal.  They  are  acute  wliere  they  ougiit  to 
be  silent,  and  they  reason  awkwardly  where  sa- 
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gacity  and  argument  are  required.  Tliese  are 
certainly  great  inconsistencies;  yet  they  pro- 
ceed from  one  and  the  same  principle,  even 
the  maxim  miiversally  received  in  this  commu- 
nity, that  all  things  which  surpass  the  limits 
of  Imman  comprehension,  are  to  be  entirely 
banished  from  the  Christian  religion. 

XXII.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the 
Unitarians  had  no  sooner  separated  themselves 
from  the  Reformed  churches  in  Poland,  than 
they  became  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions,  and 
were  split  into  several  factions.  The  points  of 
doctrine  tna>,  gave  rise  to  these  divisions,  re- 
lated to  the  dignity  of  Christ's  nature  and  cha- 
racter, the  unlawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  and 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  vvliicli 
were  added  several  alterations,  concerning  the 
duties  of  life,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  that 
were  obligatory  on  Christians.  The  sects,  pro- 
duced by  these  divisions,  were  not  all  equally 
obstinate.  Some  of  them  entertained  pacific 
dispositions,  and  seemed  inclined  toward  a  re- 
conciliation. But  two,  particularly,  tenacious- 
ly maintained  their  sentiments,  and  persisted 
in  their  separation;  these  were  the  Budna;ans 
and  the  Farnovians.  The  former  were  so  call- 
ed from  their  leader  Simon  Budnasus,  a  man 
of  considerable  acuteness  and  sagacity,  who, 
more  dexterous  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren  in 
deducing  consequences  from  their  principles, 
and  perceiving  plainly  the  conclusions  to  wliich 
the  peculiar  pruiciples  of  Laslius  Sociuus  na- 
turally led,  peremptorily  denied  the  propriety 
of  offering  any  kind  of  religious  worship  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  Budnseus  stop  here:  in 
order  to  give  a  more  specious  colour  to  this 
capital  error,  and  to  maintain  it  upon  consis- 
tent grounds,  he  asserted  that  Christ  was  not 
begotten  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine 
power,  but  that  he  was  born  like  other  men,  in 
a  natural  way.  This  hypothesis,  however  con- 
formable to  the  fundamental  principles  of  So- 
cinianism,  appeared  intolerable  and  impious  to 
the  major  part  even  of  that  community.  Hence 
Budnajus,  who  had  gained  over  to  his  doctrine 
a  great  nmnber  of  proselytes  in  Lithuania  and 
Russian  Poland,  was  deposed  from  his  minis- 
terial functions,  in  1584,  and  publicly  excom- 
mimicated  with  all  his  disciples.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  his  pe- 
culiar and  otFensive  sentiments,  and  was  re-ad- 
mitted to  the  conununion  of  that  sect.* 

XXIII.  This  heretical  doctrine,  wliich  had 
created  so  much  trouble  to  Budnceus,  was  soon 
after  adopted  by  Francis  Davides,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
Socinian  churches  in  Transylvania,  and  who 
opposed,  with  the  greatest  ardour  and  obstina- 
cy, the  custom  of  offeruig  up  prayers  and  di- 
vine worship  to  Jesus  Christ.  Several  me- 
thods were  used  to  reclaim  liim  from  this  offen- 


*See  Sandii  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  54,  55.— Epis- 
tola  de  Vita,  Wissowatii,  p.  2215. — Riiigeltaube's 
German  Dissertation  on  the  Polish  Bibles,  p.  144, 
152. — Samuel  Crellius,  the  most  learned  Socinian  of 
our  times,  is  of  opinion  that  Adam  Neuser,*  who 
was  banished  on  account  of  his  erroneous  senti- 
ments, was  the  autlior  of  this  doctrine,  which  ia  so 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  See 
Crellii  Tliesaur.  Epistol.  Crozian. 


♦  See  sect.  X'V.  of  this  chapter, 


sive  error.  Blandrata  employed  all  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  for  this  purpose,  and,  to  ren- 
der his  remonstrances  still  more  effectual,  sent 
for  Faustus  Socinus,  who  went  accordingly 
into  Transylvania,  in  1573,  and  seconded  his 
arguments  and  exhortations  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  perseverance.  But  Davides  remained 
unmoved,  and  was,  in  consequence  of  this  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  his  error,  apprehended  by 
order  of  Christopher  Bathori,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  1579,  at  an  advanced  age.*  His  un- 
happy fate  did  not,  however,  extinguish  the 
controversy  to  which  his  doctrine  had  given 
rise;  for  he  left  beliind  him  disciples  and  friends, 
who  strenuously  maintained  his  sentiments, 
stood  lirm  against  the  opposition  that  was 
made  to  them,  and  created  much  uneasiness 
to  Socinus  and  his  followers  in  Lithuania  and 
Poland.  The  most  eminent  of  these  were  Ja- 
cob Pala3ologus,  of  the  isle  of  Chio,  who  was 
burned  at  Rome  in  1585;  Clnistian  Francken, 
who  had  disputed  in  person  with  Socinus;  and 
John  Somer,f  who  was  master  of  the  academy 
of  Clausenburg.|  This  little  sect  is  branded, 
by  the  Socinian  writers,  with  the  ignominious 
appellation  of  Semi-Judaizers.§ 


*  Sandius,  Biblioth.  Anti-Trinit.  p.  55.— Faust. 
Sociii.  oper.  tnni.  i.  p.  353,  305;  toni.  ii.  p.  713,  771, 
whore  there  is  an  account  of  his  conference  and  dis- 
pute with  Francis  Davides. — Stan.  Lubieniecii  Hist. 
Reform.  Polonicoe,  lib.  iii.  c.  xi. 

t  S(Hi  Sandius,  Biblioth.  p.  57.  The  dispute  be- 
tween Socinus  and  Francken  is  related  at  large  in 
the  works  of  the  former,  torn.  ii.  p.  767. 

(iQ=- 1  Clausenburg,  otherwise  Coloswar,  is  a  towi 
in  Transylvania,  extremely  populous  and  well  forti- 
fied. The  Socinians  have  here  a  public  school  and  a 
printing-house;  and  their  community  in  this  place  ia 
very  numerous.  Till  tlie  year  lt)03,  they  were  ia 
possession  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  Jesuits,  whose  college 
and  church  they  had  pulled  down. 

§  Faustus  Socinus  wrote  a  particular  treatise 
aaaiiist  the  Semi-Judaizers.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  motive  which  engaged  him 
and  his  friends  to  employ  so  much  pains  and  labour 
in  the  suppression  of  this  faction,  was  not  a  per- 
suasion of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  its  doctrines 
or  peculiar  notions.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
acknowledges,  that  this  controversy  turns  upon  mat- 
ters of  very  little  importance,  by  declaring  it,  as  his 
opinion,  that  praying  or  offering  up  divine  worship 
to  Christ,  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  Thus,  in 
his  answer  to  VVujeck,  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner:  "  The  Christian,  whose  faith  is 
so  great,  as  to  encourage  him  to  offer  his  addresses 
habitually  and  directly  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
who  standeth  not  in  need  of  the  comft>rt  that  flows 
from  the  invocation  of  Christ,  his  brother,  who  was 
tempted  in  all  things  like  as  he  is,  is  not  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  prayer  or  supplica- 
tion."* According  therefore  to  the  opinion  of  Soci- 
nus, those  who  lay  aside  all  regard  to  Christ  as  an 
intercessor,  and  address  themselves  directly  to  God 
alone,  have  a  greater  measure  of  faith  than  others. 
But,  if  this  be  so,  why  did  he  oppose  with  such  ve- 
hemence and  animosity  the  sentiment  of  Davides, 
who,  in  effect,  did  no  more  than  exhort  all  Christians 
to  address  themselves  directly  and  immediately  to 
the  Father?  Here  there  appears  to  be  a  striking  in- 
consistency. We  find  also  Lubieniecius,  in  his  Re- 
format. Histor.  Polonicae,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  speaking 
lightly  enough  of  this  controversy,  and  representing 
It  as  a  matter  of  very  little  moment;  for  he  says  that 
in  Transylvania  there  was   'much  ado  about  no- 


*  Si  quis  tanta  est  fide  pr.xditus,  ut  ad  Deum  ip- 
sum  perpetuo  recta  accedere  audeat,  nee  consola- 
tionc,  qiim  ex  Chrisli  fratris  sni  per  omnia  tentati 
invoratione  proficiscitnr,  indigeat,  hie  non  opus  ha- 
bct  ut  Christum  invocet. 
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XXIV.  The  Farnovians  were  treated  by  the 
Socinians  with  much  greater  indulgence. 
They  were  neither  excluded  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  sect,  nor  obliged  to  renounce  their 
peculiar  tenets;  they  were  only  exhorted  to 
conceal  them  prudently,  and  not  publish  or 
propagate  them  in  tlieir  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.*  This  particular  branch  of  the  Soci- 
nian  commmiity  was  so  named  from  Stantis- 
laus  Farnovius,  or  Famesius,  who  was  engaged 
by  Gonesius  to  prefer  the  Arian  system  to  tiiat 
of  the  Socinians,  and  consequently  asserted, 
that  Christ  had  been  engendered  or  produced 
out  of  nothing,  by  the  Supremo  Being,  before 


thing.'*  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  Socinus 
and  his  followers  were  more  artful  than  ingenuous 
in  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  Davides.  They 
{jersecutod  him  and  his  followers,  lest,  by  tolerating 
his  doctrine,  they  should  increase  the  odium  under 
which  they  already  lay,  and  draw  upon  themselves 
anew  the  resi'ntnient  of  other  Christian  churches, 
while,  in  their  private  judgment,  they  looked  upon 
this  very  doctrine,  and  its  professors,  as  worthy  of 
toleration  and  indulgence. 

*  Epistola  de  Vita  Wissowatii,  p.  226. — Sandius 
Bays,  that  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Clausenburg  was 
prohibited  from  saying  any  thing,  in  his  public  dis- 
courses, of  Christ's  having  existed  before  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

*  Fluctus  in  simpulo  e.\citatos  esse. 


the  creation  of  this  terrestrial  globe.  It  is  nok 
so  easy  to  say,  what  his  sentiments  were  con- 
cerning the  Holy  Ghost;  all  we  know  upon 
that  head  is,  that  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  paying  the  tribute  of  religious  worship 
to  that  divine  Spirit.*  Farnovius  separated 
from  the  other  Unitarians,  in  1568,  and  was 
followed  in  this  schism  by  several  persons  emi- 
nent on  account  of  the  extent  of  their  learn- 
ing, and  the  influence  of  their  rank,  such  as 
Martin  Czechovicius,  Neimoiovius,  Stanislaus 
Wisnowius,  John  Falcon,  George  Schoman, 
and  otiicrs.  They  did  not,  however,  form 
themselves  into  a  stable  or  permanent  sect. 
The  lenity  and  indulgence  of  the  Socinians, 
together  with  the  dexterity  of  their  disputants, 
brouglit  many  of  them  back  into  the  bosom 
of  the  community  they  had  deserted,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  were  dispersed  or  regained 
by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Faustus  Soci- 
nus; so  that  at  length  the  whole  faction,  being 
deprived  of  its  chief,  who  died  in  1615,  was 
scattered  abroad,  and  reduced  to  nothing.f 


*  Sandius,  Bihiioth.  p.  52,  &c. 

t  We  omit  here  an  eniimeration  of  the  more  fa- 
mous Socinian  writers  who  flourished  in  this  cen- 
tury, because  the  greater  part  of  them  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  History.  The 
rest  may  be  easily  collected  from  Sandius. 
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I.  The  arduous  attempts  of  the  pontiffs,  in 
the  preceding  century,  to  advance  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  the  see  of  Rome,  by  extending 
the  limits  of  the  Christian  church,  and  spread- 
ing the  Gospel  among  distant  nations,  met 
with  great  opposition;  and,  as  they  were  neither 
well  conducted  nor  properly  supported,  their 
fruits  were  neither  abundant  nor  permanent. 
But  in  this  century  the  same  attempts  were 
renewed  with  vigour,  and  crowned  with  such 
success,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a 
new  degree  of  stability*  to  the  tottering  gran- 
detu-  of  the  papacy.  They  were  begim  by 
Gregory  XV.,  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  con- 
fessor Narni,  foimded  at  Rome,  in  1622,  the 
famous  congregation  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  and  enriched  it  with  ample  reve- 
nues. This  congregation,  which  consists  of 
thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  one  monk,  and 
a  secretary,*  is  designed   to   propagate   and 


*  Such  is  the  number  appropriated  to  this  Congro- 
sation  by  Gregory's  original  Bull.  See  Hullariuni 
Roman,  torn,  iii.— Cerri  mentions  the  same  number, 
in  his  Etat  Present  de  I'Eglise  Romaine.  Hut  a  dif- 
ferent account  is  given  by  Avmon,  in  his  Tableau 
de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  p.  iii.  ch.  "iii.  p.  279,  for  he  makes 
this  Congregation  to  consist  of  eighteen  cardinals, 
one  of  the  pope's  secretaries,  one  apostolical  proto- 
notary.  one  referendary,  and  one  of  the  afcscssora  or 
■•cretaries  of  the  inquisition. 
Vol.  H.— 20 


mamtain  the  religion  of  Rome  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Its  riches  and  possessions  were  ko 
prodigiously  augmented  by  the  munificence  of 
Urban  VIII.  and  the  liberality  of  an  incredible 
number  of  donors,  that  its  funds  are,  at  this 
day,  adequate  to  the  most  stunptuous  under- 
takings.* And,  indeed,  the  enterprises  of  this 
congregation  are  great  and  extensive:  by  it  a 
vast  number  of  missionaries  are  sent  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  world;  books  of  various 
kinds  published,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  for- 
eign and  barbarous  languages;  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, and  other  pious  productions,  sent  abroad 
to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
exhibited  to  each  nation  and  country  in  their 
own  language  and  characters;  seminaries 
founded  for  the  sustenance  and  education  of  a 
great  number  of  young  men,  set  apart  for  the 
foreign  missions;  houses  erected  for  the  in- 
struction and  support  of  the  pagan  youths  who 
are  yearly  sent  from  abroad  to  Rome,  that 
they  may  return  thence  into  their  respectivo 
countries,  and  become  the  instructors  of  their 
blinded  brethren:  not  to  mention  the  charitable 
establishments  that  are  intended  for  the  relief 
and  support  of  those  who  have  suffered  banish- 


*  This  assertion  was  not  strictly  true  at  the  time 
when  It  was  hazarded;  and  to  our  own  time  it  is  very 
inapplicable.-  Edit. 
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ment,  or  been  involved  in  other  calamities,  on 
account  of  tiieir  steadfast  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  Rome,  and  their  zeal  for  promoting 
the  glory  of  its  pontiff.  Such  are  tlie  arduous 
and  complicated  schemes,  with  the  execution 
of  which  this  congregation  is  charged;  but 
these,  though  the  principal,  are  not  the  only 
objects  of  its  attention;  its  views,  in  a  word, 
are  vast,  and  its  exploits  almost  incredible.  Its 
members  hold  their  assemblies  in  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  palace,  whose  delightful 
situation  adds  a  singular  lustre  to  its  beauty 
and  grandeur.* 

II.  To  this  famous  establishment,  another, 
less  splendid  indeed,  but  highly  useful,  was 
added,  in  1627,  by  Urban  VIII.  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a  College  or  Seminary  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  This  seminary  is 
appropriated  to  the  education  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  foreign  missions;  and  they  are 
here  instructed,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  languages  and  sciences 
that  are  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  distant  nations. 
This  excellent  foundation  was  due  to  the  zeal 
and  munificence  of  John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Span- 
ish nobleman,  who  resided  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  who  began  by  presenting  to  the 
pontiff' all  his  ample  possessions,  together  with 
his  house,  whicii  was  a  noble  and  beautiful 
structure,  for  this  pious  and  generous  purpose. 
His  liberality  excited  a  spirit  of  pious  emula- 
tion, and  is  followed  with  zeal  even  to  this  day. 
The  seminary  was  at  first  committed  by  Urban 
to  the  care  and  direction  of  three  canons  of  the 
j»atriarchal  churches;  but  this  appointment  was 
afterwards  changed,  and,  ever  since  the  year 
1641,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  congregation 
founded  by  Gregory  XV. f 

III.  The  same  zealous  spirit  reached  France, 
and  produced  in  that  country  several  pious 
foundations  of  a  like  nature.  In  1663,  tlie 
king  instituted  the  Congregation  of  Priests  of 
the  foreign  Missions;  while  an  association  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  founded  the 
Parisian  Seminary  for  the  Missions  abroad,  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  those  who  were 
set  apart  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  pagan  nations.  Hence  apostolical 
vicars  are  still  sent  to  Siam,  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
China,  and  Persia,  bishops  to  Bagdad,  and 
missionaries  to  other  Asiatic  nations;  and  all 
these  spiritual  envoys  are  supported  by  the 
ample  revenues  and  possessions  of  the  congre- 
gation and  seminary.\  These  priests  of  the 
foreign  missions,§  and  the  apostles  whom  they 
send  into  foreign  countries,  are  almost  perpet- 


*  The  authors  who  have  given  an  account  of  this 
Congregation,  are  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  in  liis 
Lux  Evangelii  toti  Orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  Sliti. 
Add  tn  these,  Domlheus  Ai^caniiis,  de  Morilibus 
Pietutis  EcclesiaB  Roman,  p.  52'2,  where  may  he  seen 
a  complete  list  of  the  books  tliat  have  been  published 
by  this  congregation,  from  its  first  institution  to  the 
year  1667. 

t  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  torn.  viii.  cap.  xii. — 
Urb.  Cerri,  Etat.  Present  de  I'Etlise  Romaine.p.  293, 
where,  however,  the  founder  of  this  college  is  called, 
by  mistake,  Vives. 

J  See  the  Gallia  Christiana  Benedictinorum,  tom. 
iv.  p.  1024. — Kclyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  toni.  viii. 
chap.  xii. 

§  These  Ecclesiastics  arc  ronunonly  called,  in 
France,  Messieurs  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 


ually  involved  in  altercations  and  debates  with 
the  Jesuits  and  their  missionaries.  The  former 
are  shocked  at  the  methods  which  are  ordina- 
rily employed  by  the  latter  in  converting  the 
Cliinese  and  other  Asiatics  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; and  the  Jesuits,  in  their  turn,  absolutely 
refuse  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  apostolical 
vicars  and  bishops,  who  receive  their  commis- 
sion from  the  congregation  above-mentioned, 
though  this  commission  be  issued  out  with  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  College  de  jrropa- 
gandd  fide  residing  at  Rome.  There  was  also 
another  religious  establishment  formed  in 
France,  during  this  century,  mider  the  title  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
whose  founder  was  Autherius,  Bishop  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  which,  in  1644,  received  an  order 
from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a  nutnber  of 
ecclesiastics  ready  to  exercise  their  ministry 
among  the  pagan  nations,  whenever  they 
should  be  called  upon  by  the  pope,  or  the  Con- 
gregation de  propaganda  fide,  for  that  purpose. 
It  would  be  endless  to  mention  other  associa- 
tions of  less  note,  that  were  formed  in  several 
countries  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity among  tlie  darkened  nations;  as  also  the 
care  taken  by  the  Jesuits,  and  other  religious 
communities,  to  have  a  number  of  missionaries 
always  ready  for  that  service. 

IV.  These  congregations  and  colleges  sent 
forth  those  legions  of  missionaries,  who,  in  this 
century,  covered  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and 
converted  to  the  profession  of  Clmstianity  at 
least,  if  not  to  its  temper  and  spirit,  multitudes 
of  persons  among  the  fiercest  and  most  barba- 
rous nations.  The  religious  orders,  tliat  made 
the  greatest  figure  in  these  missions,  were  the 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capu- 
chins, who,  though  concerned  in  one  common 
cause,  agreed  very  ill  among  themselves,  pub- 
licly accusing  each  other,  with  the  most  bitter 
reproaches  and  invectives,  of  want  of  zeal  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  even  of  corrupting 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  promote 
their  ambitious  purposes.  But  none  of  these 
teachers  of  religion  were  so  generally  accused 
of  sinister  views  and  unworthy  practices,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  Jesuits,  who  were  singular- 
ly odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  mission- 
aries, and  were  looked  upon  as  a  very  danger- 
ous and  pernicious  set  of  apostles  by  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Romish  church.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  they  be  viewed  in  any  other  light,  if  the 
general  report  be  true,  tliat,  instead  of  instruct- 
ing their  proselytes  in  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  they  then  taught,  and  still  teach, 
a  corrupt  system  of  religion  and  morality,  that 
is  not  burthensome  to  the  conscience,  and  is  re- 
concilable with  the  indulgence  of  gross  appe- 
tites and  passions; — that  they  not  only  tolerate, 
but  even  comitenance,  in  new  converts,  seve- 
ral profane  opinions  and  superstitious  rites  and 
customs; — that,  by  commerce,  carried  on  with 
the  most  rapacious  avidity,  and  various  other 
methods,  little  consistent  with  probity  and  can- 
dour, they  have  already  acquired  an  overgrown 
opulence,  wliich  they  augment  from  day  to 
day; — that  tliey  burn  with  the  thirst  of  ambi- 
tion, and  are  constantly  gaping  after  worldly 
honours  and  prerogatives; — that  they  are  per- 
petually employing  the  arts  of  adulation,  and 
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the  seductions  of  bribery,  to  insinuate  theni- 
Belves  into  the  friendship  and  protection  of  men 
in  power; — that  they  are  deeply  involved  in 
civil  affairs,  in  the  cabals  of  courts,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  politicians; — and  finally,  that  they 
frequently  excite  intestine  commotions  and  ci- 
vil wars,  in  those  states  and  kingdoms,  where 
their  views  are  obstructed  or  disappointed,  and 
refuse  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to 
the  vicars  and  bishops  that  bear  his  commis- 
sion. These  accusations  are  indeed  grievous, 
but  they  are  perfectly  well  tattested,  being  con- 
firmed by  the  most  striking  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  a  prodigious  number  of  un- 
exceptionable witnesses.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  many  of  the  most  illustrious  and  re- 
spectable members  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
whose  testimony  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  envy,  on  one  liand,  or  be  consider- 
ed as  the  effect  of  temerity  or  ignorance  on 
the  other;  such  are  the  cardinals,  tiie  members 
of  the  Congregation  de  projMgandd  fide,  and 
even  some  of  the  popes  themselves.  These 
testimonies  are  supported  and  confirmed  by 
glaring  facts,  even  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jesuits  in  China,  Abyssinia,  Japan,  and  India, 
where  they  have  dishonoured  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and,  by  their  corrupt  practices, 
have  injured,  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  the 
interest  of  Rome.* 

V.  The  Jesuits  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  their  peculiar  artifice  and  dexterity  to  im- 
pose silence  upon  tiieir  accusers,  confound  their 
adversaries,  and  give  a  specious  colour  to  their 
own  proceedings.  But  all  their  stratagems 
were  ineffectual.  The  court  of  Rome  was  in- 
formed of  their  odious  frauds;  and  this  infor- 
mation was,  by  no  means,  looked  upon  as 
groundless.  Many  circumstances  concur  to 
prove  this,  and  among  others  the  conduct  of 
that  congregation  by  which  the  foreign  mis- 
sions are  carried  on  and  directed;  for  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Je- 
suits have  been  much  less  employed  by  this 
congregation,  than  in  former  times,  and  are 
also  treated,  on  almost  every  occasion,  with  a 
degree  of  circumspection  that  manifestly  im- 
plies suspicion  and  diffidence.  Other  religious 
orders  have  evidently  gained  the  ascendency 
which  the  Jesuits  formerly  held;  and,  in  the 
nice  and  critical  affairs  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  much  greater  confi- 
dence is  placed  in  the  austere  sobriety,  poverty, 
industry,  and  patience  of  the  Capuchins  and 
Carmelites,  than  in  the  opulence,  artifice,  ge- 
nius, and  fortitude,  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that,  if  the  Je- 
suits arc  not  much  trusted,  they  are  more  or 
less  feared,  since  neither  the  powerfiil  congre- 
gation, now  mentioned,  nor  even  the  pontiffs 
themselves,  venture  to  reform  all  the  abuses, 
which  they  silently  disapprove,  or  openly  blame, 
in  the  conduct  of  this  insidious  order.  This  con- 
nivance, however  involuntary,  is  now  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  opulence  of  the  Jesuits  is  so 
e.xcessive,  and  their  credit  and  influence  are  so 
extensive  and  formidable,  in  all  those  parts  of 


*  The  render  will  find  an  ample  relation  of  these 
facts,  in  the  preface  to  the  Hist,  dc  la  Compagnie  de 
Jesus,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1741. 


the  world  which  have  embraced  the  Romieh 
religion,  that  they  carry  their  insolence  so  far 
as  to  menace  often  the  pontifl'  himself,  who 
cannot,  without  the  utmost  peril,  oblige  them 
to  submit  to  his  orders,  when  they  are  disposed 
to  be  refractory.  Even  the  decisions  of  the 
pope  are  frequently  suggested  by  this  powerful 
society;  and  it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  the 
society  treats  them  with  unlimited  respect. 
When  they  come  from  any  other  quarter,  they 
are  received  in  a  very  different  manner  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  trample  upon  some  of  them  with 
impunity,  and  interjjret  others  with  their  usual 
dexterity,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  answer  the 
views  and  promote  the  interests  of  their  ambi- 
tious order.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  accounts 
that  are  generally  given  of  their  proceedings, 
accounts  which,  though  contradicted  by  them, 
are  supported  by  striking  and  palpable  evidence. 
VI.  The  rise  of  these  dissensions  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  other  Romish  missionaries, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  methods  of  conversion 
used  by  the  former,  which  arc  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  that  are  employed  by  the  latter. 
The  crafty  disciples  of  Loyola  judge  it  proper 
to  attack  the  superstition  of  the  Indian  nations 
by  artifice  and  stratagem,  and  to  bring  them 
gradually,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  pru- 
dence, to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  In 
consequence  of  this  principle,  tliey  interpret 
and  explain  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Paganism, 
and  also  those  which  Confucius  taught  in  Chi- 
na, in  such  a  manner  as  to  soften  and  dimin- 
ish, at  least  in  appearance,  their  opposition  to 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel;  and  whenever  they 
find,  in  any  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  In- 
dians, tenets  or  precepts  that  bear  even  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  certain  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  Christianity,  they  employ  all  their 
dexterity  and  zeal  to  render  this  resemblance 
more  plausible  and  striking,  and  to  persuade 
the  Indians,  that  there  is  a  great  conformity 
between  their  ancient  theology  and  the  new 
religion  they  are  exhorted  to  embrace.  They 
go  still  farther;  for  they  indulge  their  prose- 
lytes in  the  observance  of  all  their  national 
customs  and  rites,  except  such  as  are  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  worship.  These  rites  are  modified  a 
little  by  the  Jesuits,  and  are  directed  toward 
a  different  set  of  objects,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  coalition  between  Paganism  and  Christian- 
ity. To  secure  themselves  an  ascendancy 
over  the  untutored  minds  of  these  simple  In- 
dians, they  study  their  natural  inclinations  and 
propensities,  comply  with  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  carefully  avoid  whatever  may  shock 
them;  and,  as  in  all  countries  the  clergy,  and 
men  of  eminent  learning,  are  supposed  to  have 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  multitude,  so 
the  Jesuists  are  particularly  assiduous  in  court- 
ing the  friendship  of  the  Indian  priests,  which 
they  obtain  by  various  methods,  in  the  choice 
of  which  they  are  fiir  from  being  scrupulous. 
But  the  protection  of  men  in  power  is  the  great 
object  at  which  they  principally  aim,  as  the 
surest  method  of  establishing  their  authority, 
and  extending  their  influence.  With  this  view, 
they  study  all  tlie  arts  that  can  render  them 
agreeable  or  useful  to  great  men;  apply  them- 
selves to  the  mathematics,  physic,  poetry,  the 
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theory  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
other  elegant  arts;  and  persevere  in  studying 
men  and  manners,  the  interests  of  princes,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  giving  counsel  in  critical  situations, 
and  suggesting  expedients  in  perplexing  and 
complicated  cases.  It  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  all  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  complained  of  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jesuits.  These,  now  mentioned,  have  ruined 
their  credit  in  the  esteem  of  the  other  mission- 
aries, who  consider  their  artful  and  insiduous 
dealings  as  every  way  unsuitable  to  tlie  charac- 
ter and  dignity  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
whom  it  becomes  to  plead  the  cause  of  God 
with  an  honest  simplicity,  and  an  ingenuous 
openness  and  candour,  without  any  mixture 
of  dissimulation  or  fraud.  And,  accordingly, 
we  find  the  other  religious  orders,  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  missions,  proceeding  in 
a  very  different  method  in  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  They  attack  openly  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Indians,  in  all  their  connexions 
and  in  all  their  consequences,  and  are  studious 
to  remove  whatever  might  tend  to  nourish 
them.  They  show  little  regard  to  the  ancient 
rites  and  customs  in  use  among  the  blinded 
nations,  and  little  respect  for  the  authority  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  established.  They 
treat,  with  an  indifference  bordering  upon  con- 
tempt, the  pagan  priests,  grandees,  and  princes; 
and  preach,  without  disguise,  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  while  they  attack,  with- 
out hesitation  or  fear,  the  superstitions  of  those 
nations  they  are  called  to  convert. 

VII.  These  missionaries  diffused  the  fame  of 
the  Christian  religion  through  a  great  part  of 
Asia  during  this  century.  The  ministerial 
labours  of  the  Jesuits,  Theatins,  and  Augusti- 
nians,  contributed  to  introduce  some  rays  of 
divine  truth,  mixed,  indeed,  with  much  dark- 
ness and  superstition,  into  those  parts  of  India 
which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Portuguese, 
before  their  expulsion  by  the  Dutch.  But, 
of  all  the  missions  that  were  established  in 
those  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  no  one  has 
been  more  constantly  and  generally  applauded 
than  that  of  Madura,  or  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced nxire  abundant  and  permanent  fruit.  It 
was  undertaken  and  executed  by  Robert  de 
Nobili,*  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  took  a  very 
singular  method  of  rendering  his  ministry  suc- 
cessful. Considering,  on  one  hand,  that  the 
Indians  beheld  all  Europeans  witli  an  eye  of 
prejudice  and  aversion,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
they  held  in  the  highest  veneration  the  order 
of  Brachmans  or  Bramins,  as  descended  from 
the  Gods;  and  that,  impatient  of  other  rulers, 
they  paid  an  implicit  and  unlimited  obedience 
to  them  alone;  he  assumed  the  appearance 
and  title  of  a  Bramin  who  had  come  from  a 
distant  country,  and,  by  smearing  his  counte- 
nance, and  imitating  that  most  austere  and 
painful  method  of  living  which  the  Sanianes 
or  penitents  observe,  he  at  length  persuaded 
the  credulous  people  that  he  was,  in  reality,  a 
member  of  that  venerable  order.f    By  this 


•  others  call  this  famous  missionary  Robert  de  No- 
bilibus. 

t  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  I'Eglise  Romaiiie, 
p.  173. 


stratagem  he  gained  over  to  Christianity  twelve 
eminent  Bramins,  whose  example  and  influ- 
ence engaged  a  prodigious  number  of  the  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  instructions,  and  to  receive  tho 
doctrine  of  this  famous  missionary.  On  the 
death  of  Robert,  this  singular  mission  was  for 
some  time  at  a  stand,  and  seemed  even  to  be 
neglected;*  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuits,  and  is  still 
carried  on  by  several  missionaries  of  that  or- 
der, from  France  and  Portugal,  who  have  in- 
ured themselves  to  the  terrible  austerities  that 
were  practised  by  Robert,  and  which  have  thus 
become,  as  it  were,  the  appendages  of  that 
mission.  These  fictitious  Bramins,  who  bold- 
ly deny  their  being  Europeans  or  Franke,t  and 
only  give  themselves  out  for  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  regions,  are  said  to  have  converted  a 
prodigious  number  of  Indians  to  Christianity; 
and,  if  common  report  may  be  credited,  the 
congregations  which  they  have  already  found- 
ed in  those  countries  grow  more  numerous 
from  year  to  year.  Nor,  indeed,  do  these  ac- 
counts appear,  in  the  main,  unworthy  of  be- 
lief,J  though  we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  re- 


ICr"  Nobili,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jesuists 
as  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Indians  after  Francis 
Xavier,  took  incredible  pains  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  the  relijion,  customs,  and  language  of  Madura, 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  his  ministry.  But  this 
was  not  all;  for,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  opposers, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  treated  his  character 
of  Bramin  as  an  impostor,  he  produced  an  old,  dirty 
parchment,  in  which  he  had  forjired,  in  the  ancient 
Indian  characters,  a  deed,  showinir  that  the  Bramins 
of  Rome  were  of  mucli  older  date  than  those  of  In- 
dia, and  that  the  Jesuits  of  Rome  descended,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  the  god  Brama.  Father  Jouvenci, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  tells  us,  in  the  History  of  his  Or- 
der, something  yet  more  remarkable;  even  that 
Robert  de  Nobili,  when  the  authenticity  of  his 
smoky  parchment  was  called  in  question  by  some 
Indian  unbelievers,  declared  upon  oath,  before  the 
assembly  of  the  Bramins  of  Madura,  that  he  really 
derived  his  origin  from  the  god  Brama.  Is  it  not  as- 
tonishing that  this  reverend  father  should  acknow- 
ledge, is  it  not  monstrous  that  he  should  applaud,  as 
a  piece  of  pious  ingenuity,  this  detestable  instance 
nf  perjury  and  fraud?  See  Jouvenci,  Histoire  de3 
Jesiiites;  and  Norbet,  Menioires  Ilistoriques  sur  les 
Missions  de  Malab.  torn.  ii.  p.  145. 

*  Urban  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  I'Eglise  Romaine, 
p.  173. 

t  The  Indians  distinffuish  all  the  Europeans  by 
the  general  denomination  of  Franks,  or,  (as  they 
pronounce  the  word)  Franghis. 

\  The  Jesuits  seem  to  want  words  to  express  the 
glory  that  has  accrued  to  their  order  from  the  re- 
markable success  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  this  fa- 
mous mission,  as  also  the  dreadful  sufferings  and 
hardships  which  their  missionaries  sustained  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry.  See  the  Lettres  Ourieuses 
et  Edifiantes,  ecrites  des  Missions  Eirangeres,  torn. 
i.  where  Father  Martin  observes,  that  this  mission 
surpasses  all  others;  that  each  missionary  baptises, 
at  least,  a  thousand  converts  every  year;  that,  ne- 
vertheless, baptism  is  not  indiscriminately  adminis- 
tered, or  granted  with  facility  and  precipitation  to 
every  onevvho  demands  it;  that  those  who  present 
themselves  to  be  baptized,  are  accurately  examined 
until  they  exhibit  sutficient  proofs  of  their  sincerity, 
and  are  carefully  instructed  during  a  period  of  four 
months  in  order  to  their  reception;  that,  after  their 
ri^ception,  they  live  like  angels  rather  than  like  men; 
and  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  a  mortal  sin  is 
scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  among  them.  I."  any 
one  is  curious  enough  to  inquire  into  the  causes  thai 
produced  such  an  uncommon  degree  of  sanctity 
among  these  new  converts,  the  Jesuits  allege  the 
two  following:  The  first  is  modestly  drawn  from  the 
holy  lives  and  examples  of  the  missionaries,  who 
pass  their  days  in  the  greatest  au.^terity,  and  in  acts 
of  mortification  that  are  terrible  to  nature;  (see  torn. 
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ceive,  as  authentic  and  well  attested,  the  rela- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  the  intolerable 
hardships  and  Bufferings  sustained  by  these 
Jesuit-Bramins  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Many 
imagine,  and  not  without  good  foundation,  that 
their  austerities  are  (generally  speaking)  more 
dreadful  in  appearance  than  in  reality;  and 
that,  while  they  outwardly  affect  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  self-denial,  they  indulge  them- 
selves privately  in  a  free,  and  even  luxurious 
mode  of  living,  have  their  tables  delicately 
served,  and  their  cellars  exquisitely  furnished, 
in  order  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  la- 
bours. 

VIII.  The  knowledge  of  Cliristianity  was 
first  conveyed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tong- 
king  or  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-China,  by  amis- 
sion of  Jesuits,  under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der of  Rhodes,  a  native  of  Avignon,*  whose 
instructions  were  received  with  uncommon  do- 
cility by  a  prodigious  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries.  When  an  account  of  the 
success  of  this  spiritual  expedition  was  brought 
to  pope  Alexander  VII.  in    1668,  he  resolved 

xii.  p.  206;  toni.  xv.  p.  211;)  who  are  not  allowed,  for 
instance,  to  take  bread,  wine,  fish,  or  flesh,  but  are 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  water  and  vegetables, 
dressed  in  the  most  insipid  and  disgusting  manner, 
and  whose  clothing  and  other  circumstances  of  life 
are  answerable  to  their  miserable  diet.  The  second 
cause  of  this  unusual  appearance,  alleged  by  the  Je- 
suits, is  the  situation  of  these  new  Christians,  by 
which  they  are  cut  off  from  all  communication  and 
intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  who  are  said  to 
have  corrupted,  by  their  licentious  manners,  almost 
all  the  other  Indian  proselytes.  Add,  to  all  this, 
other  considerations,  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down,  in  the  letters  above  cited,  torn.  i.  p.  10,  17; 
torn.  ii.  p.  1;  torn.  iii.  p.  217;  torn.  v.  p.  2;  torn.  vi.  p. 
119;  torn.  ix.  p.  120.  Madura  is  a  separate  kingdom 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  peninsula  be- 
yond the  Ganges.*  There  is  an  accurate  map  of  the 
territory  comprehended  in  the  mission  of  Madura, 
published  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  xvth  tome  of  the 
Lettres  Curieuses,  p.  00.  The  French  Jesuits  set  on 
foot,  in  the  kingdom  of  Carnate  and  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  a  mission  like  that  of  Madura;  and,  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  this  century,  other  missiona- 
ries of  the  same  order  formed  an  enterprise  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Mara- 
va.  The  Jesuits  themselves  acknowledge  that  the 
latter  establishment  succeeded  much  better  than  the 
former.  The  reason  of  this  may  perliaps  be,  that 
the  French  Jesuits,  who  founded  the  mission  of  Car 
nate,  could  not  enilure,  with  such  constancy  and  pa- 
tience, the  austere  and  mortified  manner  of  living 
which  an  institution  of  this  nature  required,  nor 
imitate  the  rigid  self-denial  of  the  Brainins,  so  well 
as  the  missionaries  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  lie  that 
as  it  may,  all  these  missions,  which  formerly  made 
Huch  a  noise  in  the  world,  were  suspended  and  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  a  mandate  issued  in  17.14, 
by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  declared  his  disapprobation 
of  the  mean  and  perfidious  methods  of  converting 
the  Indians  that  were  practise<l  by  the  Jesuists,  and 
pronounced  it  unlawful  to  make  use  of  frauds  or  in- 
sidious artifices  in  extending  the  limits  of  the(;hris- 
lian  church.  See  Norberl's  Memoires  Historiques 
pour  les  Missions  (Jrienlales,  tom.  i.  and  iv.  Mam- 
machius  has  given  an  arrount  of  this  matter,  and 
also  published  the  mandate  of  IJenedirt,  in  his  Orig. 
el  Atitiq.  Christian,  tom.  ii.  p.  245.  See  also  Lock- 
man's  Travels  of  the  Jesuits. 

*  See  the  writings  of  Alexander  de  Rhodes,  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit,  and 
more  especially  his  Travels,  which  w^ere  published 
at  Paris  in  166G. 


0^  *This  is  a  mistake.  Madura  is  in  the  Indian 
peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  not  be- 
yond it.  Its  rliief  produce  is  rice,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  used  by  the  rich  Jesuits 
in  the  conversion  of  the  poor  Indians 


to  commit  this  new  church  to  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a  certain  number  of  bishops, 
and  chose  for  this  purpose  some  French  priests 
out  of  the  Congregation  of  foreign  Missions  to 
carry  his  orders  to  the  rising  community,  and 
to  rule  over  it  as  his  representatives  and  vice- 
gerents. But  the  Jesuits,  who  can  bear  no  su- 
periors, and  scarcely  an  equal,  treated  these 
pious  men  with  the  greatest  indignity,  loaded 
them  with  injuries  and  reproaches,  and  would 
not  permit  them  to  share  their  labours  or  par- 
take of  their  glory.*  Hence  arose,  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  a  long  and  tedious  contest,  which 
served  to  show,  in  the  plainest  manner,  that 
the  Jesuits  were  ready  enough  to  make  use  of 
the  autiiority  of  the  pope,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  promote  their  interests,  or  to  extend 
their  influence  and  dominion;  but  that  they  did 
not  hesitate,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  the 
same  authority  with  indifference  and  contempt 
in  all  cases,  wliere  it  seemed  to  oppose  their 
private  views  and  personal  interests.  After 
this,  Louis  XIV.  sent  a  solemn  embassy,|  in 


*  There  were  several  pamphlets  and  memorials 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1000,  1074,  and  1681, 
in  wliich  these  French  missionaries,  whom  the  Je- 
suits refused  to  admit  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,  relate,  in  an  eloquent  and 
aftecting  strain,  the  injuries  they  had  received  from 
that  .jealous  and  ambitious  order.  The  most  ample 
and  accurate  narration  of  that  kind  was  published 
in  IGSS  by  Francis  Pallii,  whom  the  pope  had  created 
bishop  of  Heliopolis.  The  same  subject  is  largely 
treated  in  the  Gallia  Christiana  of  the  learned  Bene- 
dictines, torn.  vii.  p.  1027;  and  a  concise  account  of 
it  is  also  given  by  Urban  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  present 
de  I'Eglise  Romaine,  p.  199.  The  latter  author, 
though  asecretary  of  the  Congregation  de  propagan 
da  fide,  yet  inveighs  with  a  just  severity  and  a  gene 
rous  warmth  against  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  anibi 
tion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  laments  it  as  a  most  unhap- 
py thing,  that  the  congregation  now  mentioned,  had 
not  surticient  power  to  set  limits  to  the  rapacity  and 
tyranny  of  that  arrogant  society.  He  farther  ob- 
serves, toward  the  end  of  his  narrative,  which  is  ad- 
ilress(>d  to  the  pope,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
veal all  the  abominations  which  the  Jesuits  had 
committed,  during  the  course  of  tliis  contest,  but,  by 
the  order  of  his  holiness,  was  obliged  to  pass  them 
over  in  silence.  His  words  are,  yolre  Haiiitrtp  a  or- 
dovnr  qir riles  ilcmrurnssnit  souslc  secret. —  See  also, 
on  this  topic,  Hilyot's  Ilistoiredes  Ordres,  tom.viii. 

fSJ^'\  Th('  I'rciicli  bisiiops  of  Heliopolis,  Berytus, 
and  Metellopolis,  w  ho  had  been  sent  into  India  about 
the  year  lOlia,  hud  prepared  the  way  for  this  embassy, 
and,  by  an  account  of  the  favourable  dispositions  of 
till!  monarch  then  reigning  at  Siam,  had  encouraged 
the  French  king  to  make  a  new  attempt  for  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  those  distant  re- 
gions. A  fixed  residence  had  been  formed  at  Siam 
for  the  French  missionaries,  together  with  a  semi- 
nary for  instructing  the  youth  in  the  languages  of 
the  circumjacent  nations,  who  had  all  settlements 
(or  camps,  as  they  were  called)  at  the  capital.  A 
church  was  also  erected  there,  by  the  king's  permis- 
sion, in  1007;  and  that  prince  proposed  several  ques- 
tions to  the  missionaries,  which  seemed  to  discover 
a  propensity  to  inform  himself  concerning  their  reli- 
gion. The  bishop  of  Heliopolis,  who  had  gone  back 
to  Europe  on  the  aftairs  of  the  mission,  returned  to 
Siam  in  1073,  with  letters  from  Louis  and  pope  Cle- 
ment IX.,  acrompauied  with  rich  presents,  to  thank 
his  Si.uiHSc  majesty  for  the  favours  bestowed  on  the 
Frciicli  bishops.  In  a  private  audience  to  which  he 
was  aiiinilliMl,  he  explained,  in  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion proposed  to  him  by  the  king  of  Siam,  the  motive 
that  had  encaged  the  French  bishops  to  cross  so  many 
.seas,  and  the  French  king  to  send  his  subjects  to 
countries  so  far  from  home;  observing,  that  a  strong 
desire,  in  his  prince,  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  the 
true  <!od,  was  the  sole  reason  of  their  voyage.  (Tpoii 
this  we  are  told,  that  the  king  of  Siam  offered  a  port 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  where  a  city  might  be 
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1684,  to  the  king  of  Siam,  wliose  prime  minis- 
ter, at  that  time,  was  a  Greek  Christian,  nam- 
ed Constantine  Falcon,  a  man  of  an  artful,  am- 
bitious, and  enterprising  spirit.  The  design  of 
this  embassy  was  to  engage  the  pagan  prince 
to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  permit  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  his  dominions.  The 
ambassadors  were  attended  by  a  great  retinue 
of  priests  and  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  were  well 
acquainted  witii  such  brandies  of  science  as 
were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  king  of  Siam. 
It  was  only,  however,  among  a  small  part  of 
the  people,  that  the  labours  of  these  mission- 
aries were  crowned  with  any  degree  of  success; 
for  the  monarch  himself,  and  the  great  men  of 
his  kingdom,  remained  unmoved  by  their  ex- 
hortations, and  deaf  to  their  instructions.*  The 
king,  indeed,  though  he  chose  to  persevere  in 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  yet  discovered  a 
spirit  of  condescension  and  toleration  towards 


built  to  the  honour  of  Louis  the  Great,  and  where, 
if  he  thought  fit,  he  might  seud  a  viceroy  to  reside; 
and  declared  afterwards,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court,  that  he  would  leave  all  his  sub- 
jects at  liberty  to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  All 
this  raised  the  hopes  of  the  missionaries  to  a  very 
high  pitch;  but  the  expectations  which  they  thence 
derived  of  converting  the  king  himself  were  entirely 
groundless,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  very  remarkable 
declaration  of  that  monarch  in  the  following  note. 
See  the  Relation  des  Missions  et  des  Voyages  des 
Eveques  Francois. 

trj"  *  When  Monsieur  de  Chaumont,  who  was 
charged  with  this  famous  embassy,  arrived  at  Siam, 
he  presented  a  long  memorial  to  the  monarch  of  that 
country,  intimating  how  solicitous  the  king  of 
France  was  to  have  his  Siamese  majesty  of  the  same 
religion  with  himself.  Chaw  Naraya,  (for  so  was 
the  latter  named,)  who  seems  to  have  always  deceiv- 
ed the  French  by  encouraging  words,  which  adminis- 
tered hopes  that  he  never  intended  to  accomiilish, 
answered  this  memorial  in  a  very  acute  and  artful 
manner.  After  asking  who  had  made  the  king  of 
France  believe  that  he  entertained  any  such  senti- 
ments, he  desired  his  minister  Falcon  to  tell  the 
French  ambassador,  "That  he  left  it  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty  to  judge,  whether  the  change  of  a 
religion  that  had  been  followed  in  his  dominions 
without  interruption  for  2-2-29  years  could  be  a  matter 
of  small  importance  to  him,  or  a  demand  with  which 
it  was  easy  to  comply; — that,  besides,  he  was  much 
surprised  to  find  the  king  of  France  concern  himself 
so  zealously  and  so  warmly  in  a  matter  which  relat- 
ed to  Qod  and  not  to  him;  and  in  which,  though  it 
related  to  God,  the  Deity  did  not  seem  to  interfere 
at  all,  but  left  it  entirely  to  human  discretion."  The 
king  asked,  at  the  same  time,  "Whether  the  true  God, 
who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  had  bestowed  on 
mankind  such  different  natures  and  inclinations, 
could  not,  when  he  gave  to  men  the  same  bodies  and 
souls,  have  also,  if  he  had  pleased,  inspired  them 
with  the  same  religious  sentiments,  and  have  made 
all  nations  live  and  die  in  the  same  laws."  He  ad- 
ded, that,  "  since  order  among  men.  and  unity  in  re 
ligion,  depend  absolutely  on  the  divine  will,  which 
could  as  easily  introduce  them  into  the  world  as  a 
diversity  of  sects,  it  is  natural  thence  to  conclude, 
that  the  true  God  takes  as  much  pleasure  to  be  ho- 
noured by  different  modes  of  religion  and  worship, 
as  to  be  glorified  by  a  prodigious  number  of  different 
creatures,  who  praise  him  every  one  in  his  own 
way."  He  moreover  asked,  "  Whether  that  beauty 
and  variety,  which  we  admire  in  the  orderof  nature, 
be  less  admirable  in  the  order  of  supernatural  things, 
or  less  becoming  in  the  wisdfim  of  God? — However 
that  may  be,  (continued  the  king  of  Siam,)  since  we 
know  that  God  is  the  absolute  master  of  the  world, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  conies  to  pass  con- 
trary to  his  will,  I  resign  my  person  and  dominions 
into  the  arms  of  his  providence,  and  beseech  his  eter- 
nal wisdom  to  dispose  thereof  according  to  his  good 
will  and  pleasure."  See  Tachard's  Prem.  Voyage  de 
fiiatn,  p.  '218;  as  also  the  Journal  of  the  Abbe  Choisi. 


the  conductors  of  this  mission;  and  his  favourite 
Constantine  had  secretly  invited  the  French  to 
Siam  to  support  him  in  his  authority,  which 
was  beheld  with  an  envious  eye  by  several  of 
the  grandees.  As  long  as  this  prince  and  hia 
minister  lived,  the  French  retained  some  hopes 
of  accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  of  convert- 
ing the  nation  to  the  faith;  but  these  hopes  en- 
tirely vanished  in  1688,  when,  in  a  popular  se- 
dition, excited  and  fomented  by  some  prince 
of  the  blood,  both  the  king  and  his  minister 
were  put  to  death;*  and  then  the  missionaries 
returned  home. 

IX.  China,  tlie  most  extensive  and  opulent 
of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  could  not  but  ap- 
pear, to  the  missionaries  and  their  constituents, 
an  object  worthy  of  their  pious  zeal  and  spi- 
ritual ambition.  And  accordingly  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
Capuchins,  set  out  about  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  with  a  view  to  enlighten  that 
immense  region  witli  a  knowledge  oithe  Gos- 
pel. All  these,  however  they  differed  in  other 
matters,  agreed  in  proclaiming  the  astonishing 
success  of.  their  ministerial  labours.  It  is  ne- 
vertheless certain,  that  the  principal  honour  of 
these  religious  exploits  belonged  to  the  Jesuits, 
who,  with  peculiar  dexterity  and  address,  re- 
moved the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
Clu'istianity,  among  a  people  whose  natural 
acuteness  and  pride  were  accompanied  with  a 
superstitious  attachment  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  their  ancestors.  These  artful  mis- 
sionaries studied  the  temper,  character,  taste, 
inclinations,  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese, 
with  incredible  attention;  and  perceiving  that 
their  natural  sagacity  was  attended  with  an  ar- 
dent desire  of  improvement,  and  that  they  took 
the  highest  pleasure  in  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  more  especially  in  the  mathe- 
matics, they  lost  no  occasion  of  sending  for 
such  members  of  their  order  as,  beside  their 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  prudence  in  trans- 
acting business,  were  also  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  learning  and  philosophy. 
Some  of  these  learned  Jesuits  acquired  such  a 
high  degree  of  credit  and  influence  by  their 
sagacity  and  eloquence,  tlie  insinuating  sweet- 
ness and  facility  of  their  manners,  and  their 
surprising  dexterity  and  skill  in  all  kinds  of 
transactions,  that  they  were  at  length  gratified 
by  the  emperor  with  the  most  honourable 
marks  of  distinction,  and  were  employed  in  the 
most  secret  and  hnportant  deliberations  and  af- 
fairs of  the  cabinet.  Under  the  auspicious  pro- 
tection of  such  powerful  patrons,  the  other 
missionaries,  though  of  a  lower  rank  and  of  , 
inferior  talents,  were  delivered  from  all  appre- 
hension of  danger  in  the  exercise  of  their  min- 
istry, and  were  thus  encouraged  to  exert  them- 
selves with  spirit,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  that  mighty  empire. 

X.  Tliis  promising  scene  was  clouded  for 
some  time,  when  Xun-chi,  the  first  Chinese 


*  An  account  of  this  embassy,  and  of  the  transac- 
tions both  of  ambassadors  and  missionaries,  is  given 
by  Tachard,  Chaumont,  and  La  Loubere.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  of  the  author  last-mentioned,  who 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  candour,  deserve  un 
doubtedly  the  preference. 
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emperor  of  the  Mogul  race,  died,  and  lefl,  as 
his  only  heir,  a  son,  who  was  a  minor.  Tlie 
grandees  of  the  empire,  to  whose  tuition  and 
care  this  young  prince  was  committed,  had 
long  entertained  an  aversion  to  Christianity, 
and  only  sought  for  a  convenient  occasion  of 
venting  their  rage  against  it.  This  occasion 
was  now  offered  and  greedily  embraced.  The 
guardians  of  the  young  prince  abused  his  power 
to  execute  their  vindictive  purposes,  and,  after 
using  tlieir  utmost  efforts  to  extirpate  Clu'is- 
tianity  wherever  it  was  professed,  they  perse- 
cuted its  patrons,  more  especially  the  Jesuits, 
with  great  bitterness,  deprived  thoni  of  all  the 
honours  and  advantages  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity  and 
mjustice.  John  Adam  Schaal,  their  chief, 
whose  advanced  age  and  extensive  knowledge, 
together  with  the  honourable  place  which  he 
held  at  court,  seemed  to  demand  some  marks 
of  exemption  from  the  calamities  that  pursued 
his  brethren,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  while  the  other  missionaries 
were  sent  into  exile.  These  dismal  scenes  of 
persecution  were  exhibited  in  1664;  but,  about 
five  years  after  this  gloomy  period,  when  Kang- 
hi  assumed  the  roigns  of  government,  a  new 
face  of  things  appeared.  The  Christian  cause, 
and  the  labours  of  its  ministers,  not  only  re- 
sumed their  former  credit  and  vigour,  but  even 
gained  ground,  and  received  such  distinguislied 
marks  of  protection  from  the  throne,  that  the 
Jesuits  usually  date  from  this  period  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  golden  age  of  Christianity 
in  China.  The  new  emperor,  whose  noble 
and  generous  spirit*  was  equal  to  the  uncom- 
mon extent  of  his  genius,  and  to  his  ardent  cu- 
riosity in  the  investigation  of  truth,  began  his 
reign  by  recalling  the  Jesuits  to  his  court,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  credit  and  influence 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed.  But  his 
generosity  and  munificence  did  not  stop  here; 
for  he  sent  to  Europe  for  a  still  greater  nmn- 
ber  of  the  members  of  that  order,  such  of  them 
particularly  as  were  eminent  for  their  skill 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Some  of  these  he 
placed  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and 
employed  in  civil  negotiations  and  transactions 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Others  he  chose 
for  his  private  friends  and  counsellors,  who 
were  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  various 
points,  and  to  direct  his  philosopiiical  and  ma- 
thematical studies.  These  private  friends  and 
counsellors  were  principally  chosen  from  among 
the  French  Jesuits.  Thus  the  order  was  rais- 
ed, in  a  short  time,  to  the  very  summit  of  fa- 
vour, and  invested  with  a  degree  of  authority 
and  lustre  which  it  had  not  before  attained. 
In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Christian  religion  would  not 
want  powerful  patrons,  and  that  its  preachers 
would  not  be  left  destitute  and  unsupported. 

♦  See  Joach.  Boiiveti  Icon  Moiiarchse  Sinaruin, 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  famous  Leibnitz,  and 
published  in  1699,  in  tlifi  second  part  of  his  Novissi- 
ma  Sinica.  ,  See  also  Du  Halde's  Description  de  la 
Chine,  and  tt^e  Lettres  Edifianles,  in  which  the  Je- 
suits give  an  account  of  the  success  of  iheir  mis- 
sions, fa  these  productions,  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  this  emperor,  which  seem,  indeed,  to  be  univer- 
sally  acknowledged,  are  described  and  celebrated 
with  peculiar  encomiums. 


Accordingly  a  multitude  of  spiritual  labourers 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  repaired  to  China,  al- 
lured by  tlie  prospect  of  a  rich,  abundant,  and 
glorious  harvest;  and,  indeed,  the  success  of 
their  ministry  seemed  to  answer  fully  the  ex- 
tent of  their  expectations,  since  it  is  well 
known  that,  with  very  little  pains,  and  still 
less  opposition,  they  made  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  converts  to  the  profession  of  the  Gos- 
pel. At  length  Christianity  seemed  to  tri- 
umph in  169-',  when  the  emperor,  from  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  the  Jesuits,  issued  that 
remarkable  edict,  by  which  he  declared,  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  in  no  wise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  safety  or  interests  of  the  monarchy, 
as  its  enemies  pretended;  and  by  which  also  he 
granted  to  all  his  subjects  an  entire  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  a  full  permission  to  embrace 
the  Gospel.  This  triumph  was  farther  con- 
firmed, when  the  same  prince,  in  ITOO,  order- 
ed a  magnificent  church  to  be  built  for  the  Je- 
suits within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace.* 

XI.  Tiiis  surprising  success  of  the  Christian 
cause  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed  to  the 
dexterity  and  perseverance  of  the  Jesuits,  as 
even  the  greatest  enemies  of  that  artful  order 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge.  But  it  is  quite 
another  question,  whctlier  this  success  was  ob- 
tained by  methods  agreeal)le  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  and  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  latter  point  has  been  long  debated,  with 
great  animosity  and  vehemence,  on  both  sides. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  opposi- 
tion is  as  keen  as  their  numbers  are  formida- 
ble, and  more  especially  the  Jansenites  and 
Dominicans,  assert  boldly,  that  the  success 
above  mentioned  was  obtained  by  the  most 
odious  frauds,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  by  de- 
testable crimes.  They  charge  the  Jesuits  with 
havino-  given  a  false  exposition  and  a  spurious 
account  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese, 
and  with  having  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
emperor  and  the  nobility,  tiiat  the  primitive 
tlieology  of  their  nation,  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  great  instructor  and  philosopher  Confu- 
cius, scarcely  differed  in  any  respect  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  The  missionaries  are 
farther  charged  with  having  invented  a  variety 
of  historical  fictions,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
Chinese,  (who  are  warmly  attached  to  what- 
ever carries  the  air  of  remote  antiquity,)  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  been  known  and  worshipped 
in  their  nation  many  ages  ago;  and  these  fic- 
tions are  supposed  to  have  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  en- 
gaged certain  grandees  not  only  to  grant  their 


*  There  is  a  concise  hut  interesting  account  of 
these  revolutions,  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his  descrip- 
tion de  la  Chine,  torn,  iii.,  and  by  the  Jesuit  Fonta- 
ney,  in  the  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,  torn, 
viii.— They  are  related  in  a  more  dilfuse  and  ample 
manner  l>y  other  writers.  See  Suarez,  de  I.ihertate 
Religionem  Christianam  apud  Sinas  propagandi  Nar- 
ratio,  published  in  1098  by  Leibnitz,  in  the  first  part 
of  his  Novissiina  Sinica.  The  other  authors  who 
have  treated  this  branch  of  history  are  mentioned 
by  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii,  cap.  .\x.\i.v.  See 
also  an  Eccles.  His.  of  China,  which  1  published  in 
German  in  17-18.  (^This  history  was  translated  into 
Engli.sh.  and  published  in  1750,  with  this  titi  Au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Christian  church  in  China. 
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protection  to  the  Jesuits,  but  even  to  become 
members  of  their  society.  The  disciples  of 
Loyola  are  also  said  to  have  lost  sight  of  all 
the  duties  and  obligations  that  are  incumbent 
on  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the  heralds  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  by  not  only  accepting 
worldly  honours  and  places  of  civil  authority 
and  power,  but  even  aspiring  to  them  with  all 
the  ardour  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  by  boast- 
ing, with  an  arrogant  vanity,  of  the  protection 
and  munificence  of  the  emperor,  by  deserting 
the  simplicity  of  a  frugal  and  humble  appear- 
ance, and  indulging  themselves  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  external  pomp  and  splendour, 
such  as  costly  garments,  numerous  retinues, 
luxurious  tables,  and  magnificent  houses.  To 
all  this  is  added,  that  they  employed  much 
more  zeal  and  industry  in  the  advancement  of 
human  science,  especially  the  mathematics, 
than  in  promoting  Christian  knowledge  and 
virtue;  and  that  they  even  went  so  far  bs  to 
interfere  in  military  matters,  and  to  concern 
themselves,  both  personally  and  by  their  coun- 
sels, in  the  bloody  scenes  of  war.  While  these 
heavy  crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  tliose 
Jesuits,  who,  by  their  capacity  and  talents, 
had  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in 
the  empire,  the  more  obscure  members  of  that 
same  order,  who  were  appointed  more  imme- 
diately to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  are  far  from  being  considered  as 
blameless.  They  are  accused  of  having  em- 
ployed, in  the  practice  of  usury,  and  various 
kinds  of  traffic,  the  precious  moments  which 
ought  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  func- 
tions of  their  ministry,  and  of  having  used  low 
and  dishonourable  methods  of  advancing  their 
fortunes,  and  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  the  multitude.  The  Jesuits  acknow- 
ledge, that  some  of  these  accusations  are  found- 
ed upon  facts;  but  they  give  a  specious  colour 
to  these  facts,  and  use  all  their  artifice  and  elo- 
quence to  justify  what  they  cannot  deny. 
Other  articles  of  these  complaints  they  treat 
as  groundless,  and  as  the  fictions  of  calunmy, 
invented  with  no  other  design  than  to  cast  a 
reproach  upon  their  order.  An  impartial  in- 
quirer into  these  matters  will  perhaps  find,  that 
if,  in  several  points,  the  Jesuits  defend  them- 
selves in  a  very  weak  and  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, there  are  others,  in  which  their  misconduct 
seems  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  envy  and 
prejudice  in  the  complaints  of  their  adversaries. 
Xn.  The  grand  accusation  that  is  brought 
against  the  Jesuits  in  China,  is  this:  That  they 
make  an  impious  mixture  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, of  Chinese  superstition  and  Christian 
truth,  in  order  to  triumph  with  the  greater 
speed  and  facility  over  the  prejudices  of  that 
people  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel;  and 
that  they  allow  their  converts  to  retain  the 
profane  customs  and  the  absurd  rites  of  their 
pagan  ancestors.  Ricci,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  that  famous  monar- 
chy, declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  those  rites,  which  the  Chinese  are 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  their  country  to  per- 
form, might  be  innocently  observed  by  the 
new  converts.  To  render  this  opinion  less 
shocking,  he  supported  and  explained  it  upon 
the  following  principle:  that  these  rites  were 


of  a  civil  and  not  of  a  sacred  nature;  that  they 
were  invented  from  views  of  policy;  and  not 
for  any  purposes  of  religion;  and  that  none  but 
the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  in  China,  con- 
sidered them  in  any  other  light.*  This  opinion 
was  not  only  rejected  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  who  were  associated  with  the 
Jesuits  in  this  important  mission,  but  also  by 
some  even  of  the  most  learned  Jesuits  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  particularly  by  Nicolas 
Lombard,  who  published  a  memorial,  contain- 
ing the  reasons!  upon  which  his  dissent  was 
founded.  This  contest,  which  was  long  carried 
on  in  a  private  manner,  was  brouglit,  by  the 
Dominicans,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pontiff, 
in  the  year  1646;  and  from  that  period  it  con- 
tinued to  produce  great  divisions,  cabals,  and 
commotions,  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Inno- 
cent X.,  in  the  year  now  mentioned,  pronounc- 
ed in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  and  highly 
condemned  the  indulgence  which  the  Jesuite 
had  shown  to  the  Chinese  superstitions.  But, 
about  eleven  years  after,  this  sentence,  though 
not  formally  reversed,  was  virtually  annulled 
by  Alexander  VII.,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  persuaded  that  pontiff  to  allow 
the  Chinese  converts  the  liberty  of  performing 
several  of  the  rites  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  for  which  they  discovered  a 
peculiar  fondness.  This,  however,  did  not 
prevent  tlie  Dominicans  from  renewing  their 
complaints  in  1661,  and  also  in  1674,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  though  the 
power  and  credit  of  the  Jesuits  seemed  to  tri- 
umph over  all  their  remonstrances.  This 
fatal  dispute,  which  had  been  suspended  for 
many  years  in  China,  broke  out  there  again, 
in  1684,  with  greater  violence  than  ever;  and 
then  the  victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side 
of  the  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
pronounced,  in  1693,  by  Charles  Maigrot,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  acted  as  tlie  dele- 
gate or  vicar  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the 
province  of  Fokien,  and  who  was  afterwards 
consecrated  titular  bisliop  of  Conon.  This 
ecclesiastic,  by  a  public  edict,  declared  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  Chinese  mission,  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  pope, 
to  whose  supreme  cognisance  and  decision 
Maigrot  had  submitted  this  important  edict, 
refused  to  come  to  a  determination  before  the 
matter  in  debate  had  been  carefully  examined, 
and  the  reasons  of  each  party  weighed  with 
the  utmost  attention;  and  therefore,  in  1699, 
he  appointed  a  congregation  of  chosen  doctors 
to  examine  and  decide  this  tedious  controversy. 
This  resolution  of  the  pontiff  was  no  sooner 
made  public,  than  all  the  enemies  of  the  Jesu- 
its, in  all  quarters  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
more  especially  those  who  wished  ill  to  the 


*  See  Mammachii  Origines  et  Antiquitates  Chris- 
tiana, toin.  ii.  p.  373. 

t  See  Chr.  Kortholti  Prsefatio  ad  Volumen  II. 
Epistolar.  Leibnitiar.  sect.  vi.  To  this  work  are 
subjoined  the  pieces  composed  against  the  Jesuits  by 
Lombard  and  Antony  de  S.  Maria,  with  the  remarks 
of  Leibnitz;  and  there  is  also  inserted  in  this  collec- 
tion, p.  413,  an  ample  dissertation  on  the  Chinese 
philosophy,  drawn  up  by  Leibnitz,  who  pleads  thers- 
in  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits. 
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order  in  France,  came  forth  with  tlieir  coni- 

f>laints,  their  accusations,  and  invectives,  and 
oaded  the  transactions  and  reputation  of  the 
whole  society  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.* 
The  Jesuits,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  silent 
or  inactive.  Tliey  attacked  their  adversaries 
with  viiTour,  and  defended  themselves  with 
dexterity  and  spirit. f — liut  the  conclusion  of 
tliis  critical  and  momentous  contest  belongs  to 
the  iiistory  of  tlie  following  century. 

XIII.  If,  in  considering  this  controversy, 
which  employed  the  ablest  pens  of  the  Romish 
church,  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  (passing  over  what  personally 
concerns  the  Jesuits,  with  some  other  ques- 
tions of  a  minute  and  incidental  kind,)  it  will 
appear,  that  the  whole  dispute  turns  essentially 
upon  two  great  points;  the  one  relating  to  the 
Chinese  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  the 
other  to  the  nature  of  those  honours  which 
that  people  offer  to  certain  persons  deceased. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  points,  it  is  to  he 
observed,  tiiat  the  Chinese  call  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  their  religious  worship  Tien  and  Shang- 
ti,  which,  in  their  language,  signify  the  Hea- 
vens, and  that  the  Jesuits  employ  tlie  same 
terms  when  they  speak  of  the  true  God.  who 
is  adored  by  the  Christians.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  they  make  no  distinction  between 
the  supreme  God  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  infi- 
nitely perfect  Deity  of  the  Christians;  or  (to 
express  the  same  thing  in  otiier  words)  that 
they  imagine  the  Chinese  entertain  the  same 
notions  concerning  the  Tien,  or  Heaven,  tiiat 
the  Christians  do  concerning  the  God  whom 
they  adore.  The  question  then  relative  to 
this  point  is  properly  as  follows:  "  Do  the 
Chinese  understand,  by  the  denominations 
above-mentioned,  the  visible  and  material 
heavens?  or  are  these  terms,  on  the  contrary, 
employed  by  them  to  represent  the  Lord  of 
these  heavens,  i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all  perfect 
Being,  who  presides  over  universal  nature, 
and,  from  heaven,  tlie  innnediate  residence  of 
his  glory,  governs  all  things  with  unerring 
wisdom?"  or,  to  express  the  object  in  fewer 
words,  "  Do  the  Chinese  mean,  by  their  Tien, 
such  a  Deity  as  the  Christians  adore?"  This 
question  tlie  Jesuits  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
They  maintain,  that  the  ancient  Chinese  phi- 
losophers, who  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  natural  religion,  repre- 
sented the  Supreme  Being  almost  under  the 
very  same  characters  tiiat  are  attributed  to 
him  by  Christians;  and  hence  they  not  only  al- 

{ff^  *  Sne  the  Lettres  dns  Messieurs  des  Missions 
Elraiigpres  an  Pajw,  sur  Ics  Idolatries etles  Supersti- 
tions Chinoisos — Hevomtion  de  I'Approbatiou  don- 
nee  par  M.  Itrisaciir,  Siipi-rieur  des  Missions  Etran- 
geres,  au  Li  vre  de  la  I »(  linse  des  nouveaux  Chretiens 
et  des  Missionaires  dc  la  Chine.— Doiix  Lettres  d'un 
Docteur  de  I'Ordre  Ac.  St.  Doniinicpie  au  R.  P.  Dez, 
Provincial  des  Jesuites,  sur  Ics  Ceremonies  de  la 
Chine. 

t  Dii  Haldo,  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iii.  p. 
142.— !?ee  the  eniuneration  of  other  writers  on  the 
same  subject,  given  by  Fabricius,  in  his  liUX  Kvan 
gelii,  cap.  xx.vix.  p.  6()5.— See  also  Voltaire's  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  318.— But  the  most  inj;eMi 
ous  patron  of  the  Jesuits,  on  this  occasion,  was  Fa- 
ther Daniel,  hnnsclf  a  member  of  that  famous  order. 
See  his  Histoire  Apologetique  de  la  Conduile  des 
Jesuites  dc  la  Chine,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Opuscules. 
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low  their  Chinese  disciples  to  employ  the 
terms  already  mentioned  in  their  prayers  to  the 
Deity,  and  in  their  religious  discourses,  but 
even  use  these  terms  tiiemselves,  when  they 
pronounce  the  name  of  God  in  tiieir  public 
instructions,  or  in  private  conversation.  The 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits  maintain  the  ne- 
gative of  this  question,  regard  the  ancient 
philosophy  of  the  Cliinese  as  an  impure  source 
of  blasphemy  and  impiety,  and  affirm,  tliat 
it  confounded  the  Divine  Nature  witli  that 
of  tlie  universe.  They  assert  farther,  that 
the  famous  Confucius,  whose  name  and  writ- 
ings are  held  in  such  veneration  Ijy  the  peo- 
ple of  China,  was  tota.ly  ignorant  of  divine 
truth,  destitute  of  religious  principle,  and  re- 
ferred the  origin  of  all  things  that  exist  to  an 
internal  and  inevitable  necessity.  This  contest, 
concerning  the  first  point  tliat  divided  the  mis- 
sionaries, produced  a  multitude  of  learned  dis- 
sertations on  tlie  manners,  laws,  and  opinions 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cliina,  and  gave 
rise  to  several  curious  discoveries.  But  all 
these  were  insufficient  to  servo  the  chief  pur- 
pose they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  since 
tliey  were  far  from  giving  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory decision  of  the  matter  in  delmte.  It  still 
remained  a  question,  which  were  most  to  be 
believed, — the  Jesuits  or  their  adversaries?  and 
the  impartial  inquirer,  after  long  examination, 
thought  it  prudent  to  trust  entirely  to  neither; 
since,  if  it  appeared  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Tien,  or  supreme  God  of  the  Cliinese,  was 
much  inferior,  in  perfection  and  excellence,  to 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent, on  the  other,  that  this  Cliinese  Deity  was 
looked  upon  by  his  adorers  as  entirely  distinct 
from  the  material  aether  and  the  visible  heavens. 
XIV.  As  to  the  other  point  in  dispute,  it 
must  be  previously  observed,  that  the  ancient 
laws  of  China  oblige  the  natives  of  that  vast 
region  to  perform,  annually,  at  a  stated  time, 
in  honour  of  their  ancestors,  certain  rites, 
which  seem  to  be  of  a  religious  nature.  It,may 
also  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  custom  among 
the  learned  to  pay,  at  stated  times,  to  the 
memory  of  Confucius,  whom  the  Chinese  con- 
sider as  the  oracle  of  all  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, certain  marks  of  veneration  tliat  have 
undoubtedly  a  religious  aspect,  and  which  are, 
moreover,  performed  in  a  kind  of  temple 
erected  to  that  great  and  illustrious  philoso- 
pher. Hence  arises  a  second  question,  which 
is  thus  proposed:  "  Are  those  honours  that  the 
Chinese,  in  general,  pay  to  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  which  the  learned,  in  par- 
ticular, offer  at  the  shrine  of  Confucius,  of  a 
civil  or  sacred  nature?  Are  they  to  be  consi 
dered  as  religious  oflerings,  or  are  tlioy  no 
more  than  political  institutions  designed  to 
promote  some  public  good?"  The  Jesuits  af- 
firm, that  the  ancient  Chinese  lawgivers  es- 
tablished these  rites  with  no  other  view  tlian  to 
keep  the  people  in  order,  and  to  maintain  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state;  and  that  tlie  Chinese 
did  not  pay  any  religious  worship,  either  to  the 
memory  of  ('onfucius,  or  to  the  departed  souls 
of  tlieir  ancestors,  but  only  declared,  by  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  their  gratitude 
and  respect  to  both,  and  their  solemn  resolu- 
tion to  imitate  their  virtues,  and  follow  their 
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illustrious  examples.  Hence  these  missionaries 
conclude,  tliat  the  Chinese  converts  to  Cliris- 
tianity  might  bo  permitted  to  perlbrra  these 
ceremonies  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
their  country,  provided  they  understood  their 
true  nature,  and  kept  always  in  remembrance, 
the  political  views  witii  which  they  were  in- 
stituted, and  the  civil  purposes  they  were  de- 
signed to  serve.  By  this  specious  account  of 
things,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  is,  in  some 
measure,  justified.  But,  whether  this  repre- 
Bcntation  be  true  or  false,  it  will  still  remain 
evident,  that,  in  order  to  render  the  Cliristian 
cause  triumphant  in  China,  some  such  conces- 
sions and  accommodations  as  those  of  the  Je- 
suits seem  almost  absolutely  necessary;  and 
they  who  desire  the  end  must  submit  to  the 
use  of  the  means.*  The  necessity  of  concession 
arises  from  this  remarkable  circumstance,  that, 
by  a  solemn  law  of  ancient  date,  it  is  p>ositively 
declared,  that  no  man  shall  be  esteemed  a  good 
citizen,  or  be  looked  upon  as  qualified  to  hold 
any  public  office  in  the  state,  who  neglects  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonies  now  under  con- 
sideration. On  the  other  hand,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  other  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits, 
maintain,  that  the  rites  in  question  form  an 
important  branch  of  the  Chinese  religion;  that 
the  honours  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  Confucius 
and  to  the  souls  of  tlieir  ancestors,  are  not  of  a 
civil,  but  of  a  religious  nature;!  ^.nd  conse- 


5l7"  *  True;  if  the  means  be  not  either  criminal  in 
themselves,  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  or  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
benefits  and  advantages  proposed  by  the  end.  And 
it  is  a  very  nice  and  momentous  question,  whether 
the  concessions  pleaded  for  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
converts,  by  the  Jesuits,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  means  here  characterized.  See  the  following 
note. 

(ilj=  t  The  public  honours  paid  to  Confucius  twice 
a  year,  used  to  be  performed  before  his  statue,  erect- 
ed in  the  great  hall  or  temple  that  is  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  At  present  they  are  performed  before  a 
kind  of  table,  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
the  edilice,  with  the  following  inscription:  "  The 
Throne  of  the  Soul  of  the  most  holy  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent chief  Teacher  Confucius."  The  literati,  or 
learned,  celebrate  this  famous  festival  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — The  chief  mandarin  of  the  place  exer- 
cises the  office  of  priest,  and  the  others  discharge 
the  functions  of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  &c.  A  certain 
sacrifice,  which  consists  of  wine,  blood,  fruits,  fcc. 
is  offered,  after  the  worshippers  have  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  ceremony  by  fasting  and  other  acts 
of  abstinence  and  mortification.  They  kneel  before 
the  inscription,  prostrate  the  body  nine  times  Ixntbre 
it,  until  the  head  touches  the  ground,  and  repeat 
many  prayers;  after  which  the  priest,  taking  in  one 
hand  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  in  the  other  a  like  cup 
filled  with  blood,  makes  a  solemn  libation  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  dismisses  the  assembly  with  a  blessing. 
The  rites  performed  by  families,  in  honour  of  their 
deceased  parents,  are  nearly  of  tlie  same  nature. 

Now,  in  order  to  know,  with  certainty,  whetlier 
this  festival  and  these  rites  be  of  a  civil  or  religious 
nature,  we  have  only  to  inquire,  whetlier  they  be  the 
same  with  those  ceremonies  that  arc  performed  by 
the  Chinese,  in  the  worship  they  pay  to  certain  ce- 
lestial and  terrestrial  spirits,  or  ^cnii,  which  worship 
is  undoubtedly  of  a  religious  kind.  The  learned 
Leibnitz*  undertook  to  atfirin,  that  the  services  now 
mentioned  were  not  of  the  same  kind,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  Jesuits  were  accused  unjustly.  But 
that  great  man  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  this 
matter  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  attention;  for  it 
is  evident,  from  a  multitude  of  relations  every  way 
worthy  of  credit,  and  particularly  from  the  observa 
tions  made  on  the  Chinese  missions  by  that  learned 


♦See  Pr»f.  Novissim.  Sinicoruin. 


quently,  that  all  who  perform  these  rites  are 
chargeable  with  insulting  the  majesty  of  God, 
to  wliom  alone  all  divine  worship  is  due,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  true  Christians.  This 
account  of  the  afl'air  is  so  specious  and  proba- 
ble, and  the  consequences  deducible  from  it 
are  so  natural  and  just,  that  the  more  equitable 
and  impartial  among  the  Jesuits  have  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulties  that  attend  the 
cause  they  maintain;  and  taking,  at  length, 
refuge  in  tiie  plea  of  necessity,  allege,  that  cer- 
tain evils  and  inconveniences  may  be  lawfully 
submitted  to  when  they  are  requisite  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  extensive,  important,  and 
salutary  purposes. 

XV.  The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Romish 
missionaries,  and  more  especially  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  crowned  in  Japan  with  surprising  success, 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century,  and 
made  an  incredible  number  of  converts  to  the 
Cliristian  religion.*    But  this  prosperous  and 


and  candid  Franciscan,  Antonio  de  S.  Maria,*  not 
only  tliat  Confucius  was  worshipped  among  the  idols, 
and  the  celestial  and  terrestrial  spirits  of  the  Chi- 
nese, but  that  the  oblations  and  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  honour  of  him,  were  perfectly  the  same 
with  those  that  were  performed  as  acts  of  worship 
to  these  idols  and  spirits.  Those  who  desire  a  more 
ample  account  of  this  matter  may  consult  the  follow- 
ing authors:  Buda;i  Annal.  Histor.  Philos.  p.  287, 
where  iie  treats  dc  superstitioso  Ucmortuoruvi  apud 
.Sinenses  CuUu. — Wolfiii  Not.  ad  Casaubon.  p.  342. — 
Nic.Charmos,  Annot.  ad  Maigrotti  Historian!  CuUub 
Sinensis;  and  more  especially  Ariiaud,  IVIorale  Pra- 
ticpie  des  Jesuites,  toni.  iii.  vi.  vii.;  and  a  collection 
of  historical  relations,  published  in  1700,  under  tlie 
following  title:  Historia  Cultus  Sinensium,  sen  varia 
Scripta  de  Cultibus  Hinarum  inter  Vicarios  AiMJsto- 
licns  et  P.  P.  S.  I.  controversis. 

(XT'*  Two  peculiar  circumstances  contributed  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Romish  religion  in  Ja- 
pan. The  first  was  the  uncharitable  severity  and 
cruelty  of  the  Japanese  bomas  or  priests  toward  the 
sick  and  indigent,  compared  with  the  humanity,  zeal, 
and  beneficence  of  the  missionaries.  These  bonzas 
represented  the  poor  and  infirm  not  as  objects  of 
pity,  but  as  wretches  loaded  with  the  displeasure  of 
the  gods,  and  abandoned  to  present  and  future  mi- 
sery by  the  judgments  of  Heaven;  and  inspired  the 
rich  with  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  them.  The 
Christian  religion,  therefore,  which  declares  that  po 
verty  and  afflictions  are  often  surer  marks  of  the  di- 
vine favour  than  grandeur  and  prosperity,  and  that 
the  transitory  evils  which  the  righteous  endure  here, 
shall  ho  crowned  with  everlasting  glory  and  felicity 
hereafter,  was  every  way  proper  to  comfort  this  un- 
happy class  of  persons,  and  could  not  hut  meet  with 
a  most  favourable  reception  among  them.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  missionaries  were  constantly  employed 
in  providing  them  with  food,  medicine,  and  habita- 
tions. A  second  circumstance  that  was  advantage- 
ous to  Christianity  (that  is,  to  such  a  form  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  popish  missionaries  preached  in  Ja- 
pan,) was  a  certain  resemblance  or  analogy  between 
it  and  some  practices  and  sentiments  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  Japanese.  The  latter  look  for  present 
and  future  felicity  only  through  the  merits  of  Xaca 
Aniida,  and  other  of  their  deities,  who,  after  a  long 
course  of  severe  mortifications  freely  undertaken, 
had  voluntarily,  also,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  ITiey 
sainted  many  melancholy  persons  who  had  been 
guilty  of  suicide,  celebrated  their  memories,  and  im- 
plored their  intercession  and  good  offices.  They 
used  processions,  statues,  candles,  and  perfumes  in 
their  worship;  as  also  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  auri 
cular  confession;  and  had  monasteries  founded  for 
devout  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  lived  in  celibacy, 
solitude,  and  abstinence;  so  that  the  Japanese  reli- 
gion was  not  an  inapplicable  preparation  for  popery. 
Beside  these  two  circumstances,  another  may  be 
mentioned,  which  we  take  from  the  letters  of  the  Je- 
suits themselves,  who  inform  us,  that  the  princes  of 

*  See  vol.  ii.  Epist.  Leibnitz. 
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flourishing  state  of  the  church  was  somewhat 
interrupted  by  the  prejudices  that  the  priests 
and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  had  conceived 
against  the  new  rehgion,  prejudices  which 
proved  fatal  in  many  places,  both  to  those  who 
embraced  it,  and  to  those  who  taught  it.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  did  not,  however,  suffer 
only  from  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  its 
enemies;  it  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,  and  received  some  detriment  from  the 
intestine  quarrels  and  contentions  of  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  rising  church  was  com- 
mitted. For  the  same  scenes  of  fraternal  dis- 
cord, that  had  given  such  offence  in  the  other 
heathen  countries,  were  renewed  in  Japan, 
where  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and 
Augustinians,  were  at  perpetual  variance  with 
the  Jesuits.  This  variance  produced,  on  both 
sides,  the  heaviest  accusations,  and  the  most 
bitter  reproaches.  The  Jesuits  were  charged, 
by  tlie  missionaries  of  the  three  orders  now 
mentioned,  with  insatiable  avarice,  with  show- 
ing an  excessive  indulgence,  both  to  the  vices 
and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese,  with  crafty 
and  low  practices  unworthy  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  with  an  ambitious  tliirst  after  authority 
and  dominion,  and  other  misdemeanors  of  a 
like  nature.  These  accusations  were  not  only 
exhibited  at  the  court  of  Rome,  but  were  spread 
abroad  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
disciples  of  Loyola  were  by  no  means  silent 
under  these  reproaches;  but,  in  their  turn, 
charged  their  accusers  with  imprudence,  igno- 
rance of  the  world,  obstinacy,  asperity  of  man- 
ners, and  a  disgusting  rusticity  in  their  way  of 
living;  adding,  that  these  circumstances  ren- 
dered their  ministry  rather  detrimental  than 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
among  a  people  remarkable  for  their  penetra- 
tion, generosity,  and  magnificence.  Such  then 
were  the  contests  that  arose  among  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan;  and  nothing  but  the  amaz- 
ing progress  that  Christianity  had  already  made, 
and  the  immense  multitude  of  those  who  had 
embraced  it,  could  have  prevented  tliese  con- 
tests from  being  fatal  to  its  interests.  As  the 
case  stood,  neither  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
nor  its  numerous  professors,  received  any  es- 
sential damage  from  these  divisions;  and,  if  no 
other  circumstance  had  intervened  to  stop  its 
progress,  an  expedient  might  have  probably 
been  found  out,  either  to  heal  these  divisions, 
or  at  least  to  appease  them  so  far  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  attended  with  mischievous 
and  calamitous  consequences.* 

XVL  But  a  new  and  dreadful  scene  of  oppo- 
sition arose,  in  1 6  1 5,  to  blast  the  hopes  of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  Japan;  for,  in  that  year,  the  emperor  issued, 
against  the  professors  and  ministers  of  that  di- 
vine religion,  a  persecuting  edict,  which  was 


the  maritime  parts  of  Japan  were  so  fond  of  this 
new  commerce  with  the  Portuguese,  that  they  strove 
who  should  oblige  them  most,  and  encouraged  the 
missionaries,  less  jierhaps  from  a  principle  of  zeal, 
than  from  views  of  interest.  See  Varenius'  Descrip. 
Japon.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  x,  and  the  Modern  Univ.  His- 
tory. 

*  See  the  writers  on  this  subject  enumerated  by 
Faliricius,  in  his  Lu.x  Evangelii,  p.  678,  as  also 
Charlcvoi.x,  Histoirc  Generale  de  Japon,  torn.  ii.  liv. 


executed  witli  a  degree  of  barbarity  unparal- 
leled in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  history. 
This  cruel  persecution  raged  for  many  years 
with  unrelenting  fury,  and  only  ended  with 
the  extinction  of  Christianity  tliroughout  that 
mighty  empire.  That  religion,  which  had 
been  suffered  to  make  such  a  ra\nd  and  tri- 
umphant progress  in  Japan,  was  at  length  con- 
sidered as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
monarchy,  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  the 
people,  and  derogatory  from  the  majesty  of 
tiieir  higli  priest,  whom  they  revered  as  a  per- 
son descended  from  the  gods;  and,  on  these 
accounts,  it  was  judged  unworthy  not  only  of 
protection,  but  even  of  toleration.  This  judg- 
ment was  followed  by  the  fatal  order,  by  which 
all  foreigners  that  were  Christians,  and  more 
especially  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  were 
commanded  to  quit  the  kingdom;  and  the  na- 
tives, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  were  re- 
quired to  renounce  the  name  and  doctrine  of 
Christ,  on  pain  of  death  presented  to  them  in 
the  most  dreadful  forms.  This  tremendous 
order  was  the  signal  for  the  perpetration  of 
such  horrors  as  the  most  sanguine  and  atroci- 
ous imagination  will  scarcely  be  able  to  con- 
ceive. Innumerable  multitudes  of  the  Japanese 
Christians  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  stations,  expired  with  magnanimous  con- 
stancy, amidst  the  most  dreadful  torments, 
ratlier  than  apostatize  from  the  faith  they  had 
embraced.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their  adver- 
saries in  the  missions  expiated,  in  some  mea- 
sure, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  by  the  agonies 
they  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
suffered,  the  faults  they  had  committed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry.  For  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  died  magnani- 
mously for  the  cause  of  Christ  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  and  that  some  of  them  even 
expired  with  triumphant  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  joy. 

Historians  are  not  entirely  agreed  with  re- 
spect to  the  real  causes  of  this  merciless  per- 
secution. The  Jesuits  consider  it  as  having 
been  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  imprudence 
of  the  Dominicans  and  {'"'ranciscans;  while  the 
latter  impute  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  co- 
vetous, arrogant,  and  factious  spirit  of  the  Je- 
suits.* Both  parties  accuse  the  English  and 
Dutch  of  having  excited  in  the  emperor  of  Ja- 
pan a  strong  prejudice  against  tiie  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  the  end 


*  Tliire  is  a  concise  and  sensible  account  of  this 
ledimis  ilispiite  in  the  sixth  di-scourse  that  is  subjoin- 
ed to  tile  Knelish  edition  of  Ka^nipfer's  History  of 
J,ip;in,  sect.  iv.  But  it  will  also  be  proper  to  see 
uli.it  is  said  on  the  other  side,  by  an  author,  who, 
in  his  long  and  circumstantial  narration,  has  not 
omitted  any  incident,  however  minute,  that  tends, 
in  the  least,  to  exculpate  the  Jesuits,  or  to  procure 
them  indulgence;  that  author  is  Charlevoix;  see  his 
Histoire  Generale  de  Japon,  torn.  ii.  liv.  -xii.  The 
other  historians  that  may  be  consulted  with  utility 
on  this  subject,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his 
I,ux  Evangelii,  cap.  x.  p.  678.  Add  to  these  the  Acta 
Saiirlorum,  torn.  i.  Mens.  Fehruar.  p.  723,  where  we 
find  not  only  a  history  of  the  commencement  and 
progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  but  also  an  account 
of  the  lives  and  martyrdom  of  those  who  first  suffer- 
ed for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  that  kingdom.  See 
likewise  Mammachii  Origines  et  Aiitiquitat.  Chris- 
tian, toin.  ii.  p.  370. 
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that  they  alone  might  engross  the  commerce 
of  that  vast  monarchy,  and  be  unrivalled  in 
their  credit  among  that  powerful  people.  The 
English  and  Dutch  allege,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  never  attempted  to  undermine,  by 
any  false  accusations,  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  kingdom,  but  only  detected 
tlie  perfidious  plots  the  Spaniards  had  laid 
against  it.  Almost  all  the  historians,  who  have 
given  accounts  of  this  country,  concur  in  af- 
firming, that  certain  letters,  intercepted  by  the 
Dutch,  and  other  circumstances  of  a  veiy  strik- 
ing and  alarming  kind,  had  persuaded  the  em- 
peror, that  the  Jesuits,  as  also  the  other  mis- 
eionaries,  had  formed  seditious  designs  against 
his  government,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
exciting  their  numerous  disciples  to  rebellion, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Japan 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.*  A  discovery 
of  this  nature  could  not  but  make  the  most 
dreadful  impressions  upon  a  prince  naturally 
suspicious  and  cruel,  such  as  the  emperor  then 
reigning  was;  and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  this  information,  ho  concluded,  with 
equal  precipitation  and  violence,  that  he  could 
not  sit  secure  on  his  throne,  while  the  smallest 
spark  of  Christianity  remained  unextinguished 
in  his  dominions,  or  any  of  its  professors  breath- 
ed under  his  government.  It  is  from  this  re- 
markable period,  that  we  must  date  the  severe 
edict  by  which  all  Europeans  are  forbidden  to 
approach  the  Japanese  dominions,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  whicii  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  sword 
are  employed  to  destroy  whatever  carries  the 
remotest  aspect  or  shadow  of  tlie  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  only  exception  from  this  general 
law  is  made  in  favour  of  some  Dutch  niercliants, 
who  are  allowed  to  import  annually  a  certain 
quantity  of  European  commodities,  and  have 
a  factory,  or  ratiier  a  kind  of  prison,  allowed 
them,  in  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom, 
whertj  they  are  strictly  watched,  and  rigour- 
ously  precluded  from  all  communication  with 
the  natives,  but  what  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  commerce  they  are  pormitted  to  carry  on. 
XVII.  The  example  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
states  could  not  but  excite  a  spirit  of  pious  emu- 
lation in  Protestant  countries,  and  induce  them 
to  propagate  a  still  purer  form  of  Christianity 
among  tliose  unhappy  nations  that  lay  grovel- 
ling in  the  darkness  of  Paganism  and  idolatry. 
Accordingly  the  Lutherans  were,  on  several 
occasions,  solicited  by  persons  of  eminent  me- 
rit and  rank  in  their  communion,  to  embark  in 
this  pious  and  generous  undertaking.  Justi- 
nian Ernest,  baron  of  Wells,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zealous  appearance  in  this  good 
cause,  having  formed  the  plan  of  a  society  that 
was  to  be  intrusted  with  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  to  bear  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  divine  founder  of  that  reli- 
gion which  its  members  were  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, f     But  several  circumstances  concurred 


^ijT  *  The  discoveries  inailo  by  the  Dutch  were 
against  the  Portuguese,  with  wliom  they  were  tlien 
at  war;  so  that,  instead  of  Spain,  our  author  shoulil 
have  said  Portugal.  See  K«mptbrs  Japan,  and  tlie 
Modern  Universal  History. 

t  See  MoUeri  Cinibria  Literata,  lorn.  iii.  as  also  a 
German  work  of  the  learned  Arnold,  entitled,  Kir- 
Chen  und  Ketzer  Historic,  part  ii.  book  xvii.  c.  xv. 
Bert.  23.  part  iii.  cap.  xv.  sect.  18. 


to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  pious  design, 
among  which  we  may  reckon,  principally,  tho 
peculiar  situation  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  of 
whom  very  few  had  any  territories,  forts,  or 
settlements,  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
princes  and  states  who  professed  the  reformed 
religion.  The  English  and  Dutch,  more  espe- 
cially, whose  ships  covered  the  ocean,  and  sail- 
ed to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
who,  moreover,  in  this  century,  had  sent  colo- 
nies to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  spreading  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  unen- 
lightened nations.  Nor  were  these  opportuni- 
ties entirely  neglected,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
ports that  have  generally  prevailed,  of  their 
being  much  more  zealous  in  engrossing  the 
riches  of  the  Indians  than  in  eii'ecting  their 
conversion,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  granted, 
that  neither  of  these  nations  exerted  themselves, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power,  in  tliis  salutary 
undertaking.  In  164'!,  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts  was  committed,  by  an 
act  of  the  English  parliament,  to  the  care  and 
inspection  of  a  society  composed  of  persons  of 
eminent  rank  and  merit.  The  civil  wars  that 
ensued  suspended  the  execution  of  the  plans 
that  were  laid  for  carrying  on  this  salutary 
work.  In  1661,  under  the  sway  of  Charles  II., 
the  work  was  resumed,  and  the  society  re-esta- 
blished. In  1101,  this  respectable  society  re- 
ceived singular  marks  of  protection  and  favour 
from  king  William  III.  who  enriched  it  with 
new  donations  and  privileges.*  Since  that 
period,  even  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
distinguished  by  ample  marks  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  the  li- 
berality of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  and 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  eminently  useful 
in  facilitating  the  means  of  instruction  to  the 
nations  immersed  in  pagan  darkness,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Americans.  Nor  are  the  lau- 
dable etforts  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the 
advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian 
knowledge,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  since 
they  also  are  said  to  have  converted  to  the 
Gospel  a  prodigious  number  of  Indians,  in  the 
islands  of  Ceylon  and  Fonnosa,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  in  other  Asiatic  settlements, 
which  they  either  had  acquired  by  their  own 
industry,  or  obtained  by  conquest  from  the 
Portuguese.!  Some  historians,  perhaps,  may 
have  exaggerated,  in  their  relations,  the  num- 
ber of  proselytes  made  by  the  Dutch;  it  is  ne- 
vertheless most  certain,  that,  as  soon  as  that 
nation  had  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  East 
Indies,  ttiey  planned  with  wisdom,  and  execut- 
ed, at  a  great  expense,  various  schemes  for  in- 
structing tiie  natives  of  those  distant  regions 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.J 


*  See  Huniplircy's  Account  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospi!l  in  Foreign  Parts. 

t  See  Epist.  de  Successu  Evangelii  apud  indos  Ori- 
entales,  ad  Johan.  Leusdenium  script. 

J  See  Braun'-s  Veritable  Religion  des  Hollandois, 
p.  71,  21)7,  &c.  This  treatise,  which  was  published 
at  Amsterriam,  in  l(i77,  was  intended  as  an  answer 
to  a  inalisnant  libel  of  one  Stoup,  entitled  la  Reli- 
gion des  Hollandois,  in  which  that  writer  proposed 
to  persu.ide  the  world  that  the  Dutch  had  scarcely 
any  religion  at  all 
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XVIII.  The  inward  parts  of  Africa  remain 
Btill  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  as  they  have 
been  hitlierto  inaccessible  to  the  most  adventu- 
rous of  the  Europeans.  But  in  the  maritime 
provinces  of  that  great  peninsula,  and  more 
especially  in  those  where  the  Portuguese  have 
their  settlements,  there  are  several  districts  in 
which  the  religion  of  Rome  has  prevailed  over 
the  savage  superstitions  of  that  barbarous 
region.  It  is  nevertheless  acknowledged,  by 
the  more  ingenuous  historians,  even  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  have  given  accounts  of 
the  African  colonics,  that,  of  the  proselytes 
made  there  to  the  Gospel,  a  very  small  num- 
ber deserve  the  denomination  of  Christians, 
since  the  greatest  part  of  them  retain  the 
abominable  superstitions  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  very  best  among  tlicni  dishonour  their 
profession  by  various  practices  of  a  most  vici- 
ous and  corrupt  nature.  Any  progress  that 
Christianity  made  in  these  parts  must  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  zealous  labours  of  the  Capu- 
chin missionaries,  who,  in  this  century  suffer- 
ed the  most  dreadful  hardships  and  discourage- 
ments in  their  attempts  to  bring  the  fierce  and 
savage  Africans  under  the  Christian  yoke. 
These  attempts  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  gain 
over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel  the  kings  of 
Benin  and  Awerri,*  and  also  to  engage  the 
cruel  and  intrepid  Anna  Zingba,  queen  of 
Metamba,  and  all  her  subjects,  to  embrace,  in 
1652,  the  Christian  faith. f  The  African  mis- 
sions were  allotted  to  this  austere  order  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  by  the  society  de  propa- 
ganda fide,  for  wise  reasons,  since  none  could 
be  so  fitted  for  an  enterprise  attended  with 
dreadful  hardships,  diffic\ilties,  and  perils,  as  a 
set  of  men  whose  monastic  institute  had  fami- 
liarized them  to  the  severest  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion, abstinence,  and  penance,  and  thus  pro- 
pared  them  for  the  bitterest  scenes  of  trial  and 
adversity.  Although  the  Capuchins  seem  to 
have  been  alone  honoured  with  tliis  sacred,  but 
arduous  commission,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  other  orders  beheld,  with  the  smallest 
sentiment  of  envy,  their  dear-bought  glory. 

XIX.  The  extensive  continent  of  America 
swarms  with  colonies  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,J  all  which  profess  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  it  has  been  disfigured  by  the  church 


*  Called  by  some  Ouverne. 

{JtJ-  t  '■^or  a  more  ample  account  of  this  queen, 
anil  her  conversion.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  the  reader 
(in  his  note  (r|)to  Urban  Oerri's  Etnt  present  dt: 
I'I'X'lise  Uomaine,  p.  22iJ,  and  to  the  ttiird  and 
fourth  vi)liime.s  of  Father  Labat's  Relation  llistori- 
que  de  I'Afrique  Occidentale,  in  the  former  of  whicli, 
he  tells  us,  there  is  a  French  translation  of  Ant.  Ca- 
vazzi's  account  of  Africa.  All  tliese  citations  are 
inaccurate.  Cerri  makes  no  mention  of  Zinglia,  or 
of  Metiimba;  nor  are  they  mentioned  by  I,abat,  in 
any  of  the  five  volumes  of  his  Historical  Relation; 
nor  18  Cavazzi's  account  translated  in  that  work. 
In  eeneral  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  missions  in 
Africa  were  ereally  neglected  by  the  Porliiffuese, 
and  thai  the  few  missionaries  sent  thither  were  men 
absolutely  void  of  learninj,  and  destitute  of  almost 
every  qualification  that  was  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  such  an  important  uiulertakinj.  See  La- 
bat's  Preface,  as  also  the  Modern  Univeral  Ilistorv. 

{  See  the  authors  mentioned  by  Fahriciua,  in  his 
Lu.x  Evangelii  Orhem  Terrarum  collustrans,  cap. 
jVvili.  xli.v.  p.  7t)9.— There  is  a  cursory  account  of 
the  stale  of  the  Romish  religion,  in  that  part  of 
America  which  is  possessed  by  the  Kuropeau  catho- 
lica,  in  Cerri's  work  above-mentioned. 


of  Rome.  But  it  is  abundantly  known,  that 
these  colonists,  more  especially  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  are  the  most  worthless  and 
profligate  set  of  men  that  bear  the  Chri.stian 
name;  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
monies of  Roman  catholic  writers  of  great 
merit  and  authority,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  partiality  in  this  matter.  Even  the  clergy 
are  not  excepted  from  this  general  condemna- 
tion; but,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  credible 
testimonies,  surpass  even  the  idolatrous  na- 
tives in  the  ridiculous  rites  which  they  perform 
in  the  worship  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  licen- 
tiousness of  their  manners,  and  the  enormity 
of  the  crimes  they  commit  withottt  reluctance. 
Those  of  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
who  either  have  subinitted  to  the  European 
yoke,  or  live  near  tho  colonies,  have  imbibed 
some  faint  knowledge  of  the  Romish  religion, 
from  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  other  eccle- 
siastics; but  these  feeble  rays  of  instruction  are 
totally  clouded  by  the  gloomy  suggestions  of 
their  native  superstition,  and  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  their  barbarous  customs  and  man- 
ners. As  to  those  Indians  who  live  more  re- 
mote from  the  European  settlements,  and 
wander  about  in  the  woods  without  any  fixed 
habitation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  either 
of  receiving  or  retaining  any  adequate  notions 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  unless  they  be  pre- 
viously reclaimed  from  that  irregular  and  de- 
sultory manner  of  life,  and  civilized  by  an  in- 
tercourse witli  persons,  whose  humane  and  in- 
sinuating manners  are  adapted  to  attract  their 
love,  and  excite  their  imitation.  This  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  have  been 
sent  in  later  times  to  convert  tiiese  wander- 
ing savages,  have  found  by  a  constant  and  uni- 
form experience.*  Hence  the  foriner  have 
erected  cities,  and  founded  civil  societies, 
cemented  by  government  and  laws,  like  the 
European  states,  in  several  Indian  provinces 
both  in  South  and  North  America;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  they  discharge  the  double 
functions  of  magistrates  and  doctors  among  these 
their  new  subjects  and  disciples,  whose  morals 
and  sentiments,  it  is  said,  they  endeavour  to 
preserve  pure  and  uncorruptcd,  by  permitting 
few  or  no  Europeans  to  approach  them.f  These 
arduous  and  ditiicult  attempts  have  furnished 
to  the  disciples  of  Loyola  ample  matter  of 
boasting,  and  a  lucky  occasion  of  extolling 
the  zeal,  the  dexterity,  and  industry  of  their 
order.  But  it  has  a|)peared,  from  relations 
worthy  of  credit,  that  these  exploits  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  the  internal  and  more  inaccessible 
provinces  of  America,  are  not  so  much  carried 
on  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
anity, as  with  an  intention  of  gratifying  their 
own  insatiable  avarice  and  boundless  ambition; 
and,  accordingly,  they  are  reported  to  send 
yearly  to  the  members  of  their  order,  in  Eu- 


*  A  great  variety  of  facts  are  alle'ied  as  a  proof 
of  this,  in  the  Letters  in  wliich  the  French  Jesuits 
gave  their  friends  in  Eiiropo  an  account  of  the 
success  anil  fruits  of  their  mission,  and  which  were 
regularly  published  at  Paris. 

(ttj-  t  That  this  was  by  no  means  the  only,  nor 
even  the  principal  reason  of  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  Indians  and  Europeans,  will 
appear  evident  from  the  contents  of  the  following 
note. 
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rope,  immense  quantities  of  gold,  drawn  from 
several  American  provinces  where  they  have 
power  and  property,  but  chiefly  from  Paraguay, 
which  belongs  to  them  alone.* 


*  While  Father  Labat  was  at  Rome,  Tamburini, 
at  that  time  general  of  the  Jesuits,  asked  him  seve- 
ral questions  relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  America;  to  which,  with  equal  courage  and  can- 
dour, he  gave  immediately  this  general  answer:  "  that 
the  Gospel  had  made  little  or  no  real  progress  in  that 
country;  that  he  had  never  met  witli  one  adult  per- 
son among  the  Americans  who  could  be  regarded  as 
a  true  proselyte  to  Christianity;  and  that  the  mis- 
sionaries could  scarcely  pretend  to  any  other  ex- 
ploits {of  a  spiritual  kind)  than  their  having  baptized 
some  children  at  the  point  of  death."  [Labat's 
Voyage  en  Espagne  et  en  Italic,  tom.  viii.]  He 
added,  that,  "  in  order  to  make  the  Americans  Chris- 
tians, it  was  previously  necessary  to  make  them 
men."  This  bold  Dominican,  who  had  been  himself 
a  missionary  in  the  American  islands,  was  inclined 
to  give  Tamburini  some  seasonable  advice  concern- 
ing the  immense  wealth  and  authority  that  the 
Jesuits  had  acquired  in  those  parts  of  the  world; 
but  the  cunning  old  man  eluded  artfully  this  part  of 
the  conversation,  and  turned  it  upon  another  sub- 
ject. Labat  gave,  on  another  occasion,  a  still 
greater  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit  and  presence 
of  mind;  for  when,  in  an  audience  granted  him  by 
Clement  XI.  that  pontiff  praised,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
missionaries  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  reproached  the  French  with  inactivity  and 
indifference  in  a  matter  of  such  high  importance,  our 
resolute  Dominican  told  him  plainly,  "  that  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  hoasted  of  the  success  of  their 
labours  without  any  sort  of  foundation;  since  it  was 
well  known,  that,  instead  of  converts,  they  had  only 
made  hypocrites,  all  their  disciples  among  the  Indians 
having  been  forced,  by  the  dread  of  punishment  and 
the  terrors  of  death,  to  embrace  Christianity;"  add- 
ing, "  that  such  as  had  received  baptism  continued  as 
open  and  egregious  idolaters  as  they  had  been  before 
their  profession  of  Christianity."  To  this  account 
we  might  add  the  relations  of  a  whole  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimonies  are  every  way  worthy  of 
credit,  and  who  declare  unanimously  the  same  thing. 
See,  among  others,  a  remarkable  piece,  entitled, 
Memoire  touchant  I'Etablissement  considerable  des 
Peres  Jesuites  dans  les  Indes  d'Espagne,  which  is 
subjoined  to  Frezier's  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la  Mer 
du  Sud.  See  also  Voyage  aux  Indes  Occidentales, 
par  F.  Coreal,  tom.  ii.  p.  07,  and  Mainmachius,  Orig. 
et  Antiquit.  Christian,  tom.  ii.  p.  337.  There  is  a 
particular  account  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  given 
by  Don  UUoa,  in  his  Voyage  d'Ameriipie,  turn.  i.  p. 
540;  but  this  account  is  partial  in  their  favour. 
They  are  also  zealously  and  artfully  defended  in 
an  account  of  the  mission  of  Paraguay,  published 
by  Muratori. 

(|(y-  When  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  note,  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  placed  the  ambitious,  despo- 
tic, and  rebellious  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay in  the  plainest  and  most  striking  light,  had  not 
been  yet  made.  The  book  of  Muratoii  deceived,  for 
some  time,  the  over-credulous,  and  induced  even  the 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits  to  suspect  that  their  conduct 
at  Paraguay  was  not  so  criminal  as  it  had  been  repre- 
sented; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  accusations  that 
had  beefi  brought  against  these  missionaries  by  the 
writers  mentioned  by  our  historian:  notwithstanding 
a  memorial  sent  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  1730,  by 
Don  Martin  de  Barua,  at  that  time  Spanish  gover- 
nor of  Paraguay,  in  which  the  Jesuits  are  charged 
with  the  most  ambitious  projects  and  the  most  rebel- 
lions designs,  represented  as  setting  up  an  indepen- 
dent government,  accused  of  carrying  on  a  prodigi- 
ous trade,  and  other  things  of  that  nature;  and  not- 
withstanding the  circumstantial  evidence  of  various 
known  facts  that  supported  these  accusations  in  the 
strongest  manner;  a  great  proportion  of  the  public 
had  not  just  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The  illusion, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  In  1750,  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty  for  fixing 
the  limits  of  their  respective  dominions  in  South- 
America.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  formed  an  indepen- 
dent republic  in  the  heart  of  those  dfiniinions,  com- 
posed of  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  gained  by  the 
insinuating  softness  and  affected  mildness,  humility, 


XX.  The  cause  of  Christianity  was  pro- 
moted with  greater  wisdom,  and  consequently 
witli  better  success,  in  those  parts  of  America 
where  the  English  formed  settlements  during 
this  century;  and,  though  it  had  the  greatest 
ignorance,  stupidity,  and  indolence  to  conquer, 
it  quickly  made  a  considerable  progress.  The 
English  Independents  who  retired  to  America 
because  they  dissented  from  the  established  re- 
ligion of  their  country,  claimed  the  honour  of 
carrying  thither  the  first  rays  of  divine  truth, 
and  of  beginning  a  work  that  has  been  since 
continued  with  such  pious  zeal  and  such  abun- 
dant fruit;  and  indeed  this  claim  is  founded  in 
justice.  Several  families  of  this  sect  that  had 
been  settled  in  Holland,  removed  thence  into 
America*  in  1620,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to 
transmit  their  doctrine  pure  and  undetiled  to 
future  ages;  and  there  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  state  f  The  success  that  at- 
tended this  first  emigration  engaged  great  num- 
bers of  the  Puritans,  who  groaned  under  the 
oppression  of  the  bishops,  and  the  severity  of 
a  court  by  which  this  oppression  was  autho- 
rized, to  follow  the  fortunes  of  these  religious 
adventurers;!  and  this  produced  a  second  emi- 
gration in    1629.      But,  notwithstanding  the 


and  generosity  of  their  proceedings,  were  nmch 
alarmed  at  this  treaty.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  this  new  state,  (which  was  founded  un- 
der the  mask  of  a  Christian  mission,)  that  no  bishop 
or  governor,  nor  any  officer,  civil,  military,  or  eccle- 
siastical, nor  even  any  individual,  Spaniard  or  Por- 
tuguese, shoubl  be  admitted  into  its  territories,  to 
the  end  that  the  proceedings  and  projects  of  the 
Jesuits  might  still  remain  an  impenetrable  secret. 
The  members  of  their  order  were  alone  to  be  in- 
structed in  this  profound  and  important  mystery.  The 
use  of  the  Spanish  language  was  prohibited  in  this 
new  territory,  in  order  to  prevent  more  effectually  all 
comminiication  between  the  Indians  and  that  nation. 
The  Indians  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  fur- 
nished with  artillery,  instructed  in  the  art  of  war, 
taught  to  behold  the  Jesuits  as  their  sovereigns 
and  their  gods,  and  to  look  upon  all  white  people, 
except  the  Jesuits,  as  demoniacs,  atheists,  and 
moreover,  as  their  barbarous  and  mortal  enemies. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1752,  the 
united  troops  of  Spain  and  Portugal  nmrched  toward 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  river  Uragai,  to  make  the 
exchanges  of  certain  villages  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  above-mentioned.  Upon  this,  the 
Jesuits,  not  being  sufficiently  prepared  for  their  de- 
fence, demanded  a  delay  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  under  various  pretexts.  This  delay  was 
granted:  but,  as  the  Spanish  general,  Gomez  Frere 
Andrada,  perceived  that  the  holy  fathers  employed 
this  delay  in  arming  the  Iiulians,  and  confirming 
them  in  their  rebellion,  he  wrote  to  his  court,  and 
thence  received  new  orders  to  proceed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  A  war  ensued  between  the  Span- 
ish  and  Portuguese  on  one  side,  and  the  Indians, 
animated  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other,  in  which  the 
Spanish  general  lost  his  life,  and  of  which  the  other 
circumstances  are  Avell  known.  This  was  the  real 
and  original  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the  Jesuits  at, 
the  court  of  Portugal.  Those  who  desire  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  this  matter,  will  find  it  in  a  fa- 
mous pamphlet,  drawn  from  an  authentic  memorial, 
published  by  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  printed  in  1758, 
under  the  fiillowing  title:  La  Republiqve  dcs  Jesuites 
nu  Paraguay  Rcm^ersce,  on  Relation  Anthentique  de 
la  Oucrre  que  ccs  Reli^nciir  out  ose  sontenir  eontre  les 
Monarqiir-i  rp F..<pniriie  ct  de  Pomigal  en  Amerique, 
pour  y  dtfcndrc  les  domaincs  dont  ils  avoient  usurpe 
la  Sonreraine  an  Para auay  sous  pretexte  de  Religion. 

*  This  colony  settled  in  that  part  of  America 
which  was  afterwards  called  New  Plymouth. 

t  See  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  128; 
and  also  a  German  work  ei^titled,  Englische  Refer. 
Hist,  by  Ant.  W.  Bohm.  b.  vi.  c.  v. 

I  See  Mather's  History  of  Nijw-Kngland,  p.  126.— 
Ncal,  vol.  ii. 
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success  which  at  length  crowned  this  enter- 
prise, its  commencement  was  improraising, 
and  the  colonists,  immediately  after  their  ar- 
rival, laboured  under  sucli  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  dreary  and  uncultivated  wilds  of 
this  new  region,  that,  for  several  years,  tiiey 
could  make  very  little  progress  in  instructing 
the  Indians,  their  whole  zeal  and  industry  being 
scarcely  sufficient  to  preserve  the  infant  set- 
tlement from  the  horrors  of  famine.  But, 
about  the  year  1633,*  atfairs  assumed  a  better 
aspect:  the  colony  began  to  flourisli,  and  the 
new-comers,  among  whom  the  Puritans  May- 
hew,  Siiepherd,  and  Elliot,  made  an  eminent 
figure,  had  tlie  leisure,  courage,  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  that  were  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  such  an  important  and  arduous  de- 
sign. All  these  devout  exiles  were  remarka- 
bly zealous,  laborious,  and  successful  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians;  but  none  acquired 
such  a  shining  reputation,  in  this  pious  career, 
as  Jolm  Elliot,  who  learned  their  language, 
(into  which  he  translated  the  Bible,  and  other 
instructive  and  edifying  books,)  collected  the 
wandering  savages,  and  formed  them  into  re- 
gular congregations,  instructed  them  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  dulness  of  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  measure  of  their  respective  ca- 
pacities; and,  by  such  eminent  displays  of  his 
zeal,  dexterity,  and  indefiitigablo  industry,  me- 
rited, after  his  death,  the  honourable  title  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  indians.f 

The  unexpected  success  that  attended  these 
pious  attempts  toward  tlie  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  parliament  and  people  of  England;  and  tiie 
advancement  of  this  good  cause  appeared  au 
object  of  sufficient  importance  to  employ  tlie 
deliberations,  and  to  claim  tiie  protection,  of 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Thus  was 
formed  that  illustrious  society,  which  derives 
its  title  from  tlie  great  jjurpose  of  its  institu- 
tion, namely,  tlie  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  and  wliicli,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  its  number,  influence,  revenues, 
and  prerogatives,  has  still  renewed  and  aug- 
mented its  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Pagans  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  true, 
that,  after  all  its  elTorts,  much  is  yet  to  be 
done;  but  it  is  also  true,  and  nmst  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  have  examined  these  mat- 
ters with  attention  and  impartiality,  that  much 
has  been  done,  and  that  the  pious  undertakings 
of  this  respectable  society  have  been  followed 
by  unexpected  fruit. — With  respect  to  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  wliich  receives  in  its 
bosom,  without  distinction,  persons  of  all  sects 
and  all  opinions,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
s()eak  of  its  religious  state  in  anotlier  place. 
The  American  provinces  which  were  taken 
from  tiic  Portuguese  by  tiie  Dutch,  under  the 


tiC^  *  \U.  Moslit'im  says  in  the  year  lty:(;  but  this 
is  prnhably  an  error  of  I  ho  press;  for  it  is  well  kmiwii, 
that  theeiiiiKratioii  of  tjliepherd  ami  Elliot  happened 
between  1031  and  l(i:)4. 

t  Hornbeckius,  de  Conversione  Indoriim  et  Gen- 
til.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  OCO.—Crescentii  Matlmri  Kpjs- 
tola  do  Siirrrssu  Rvaiifiolii  apud  Indos  Occident;iles 
ad  Jnh.  I.ciisdciiiiiin.  (ig-  The  Letter  to  Lou-sden, 
by  Inrreasc  IMathcr,  is  translated  into  Enulish,  and 
inserted  in  (Bolton  Mather's  Life  of  Llliol,  and  in  his 
History  of  NcvvEngland,  book  iii.  N. 


command  of  count  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became 
immediately  an  object  of  the  pious  zeal  of 
tlioir  new  masters,  who  began,  with  great  ar- 
dour and  remarkable  success,  to  spread  the 
ligiit  of  the  Gospel  among  the  wretched  in- 
habitants of  tliose  bcniglited  regions.*  But  this 
fair  prospect  was  clouded  in  1611,  when  the 
Portuguese  recovered  the  territories  they  had 
lost.  As  to  the  Dutcii  settlement  in  Surinam, 
we  cannot  say  much,  having  never  received 
the  smallest  information  of  any  attempts  made 
by  the  colonists  to  instruct  the  neighbouring 
Indians  in  tiic  knowledge  of  Christianity.! 

XXI.  lleiigion  in  general,  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  particular,  had  many  enemies  to 
encounter  in  tiiis  cciitury,  thougli  their  num- 
ber has  been  studiously  diminished  in  the  ac- 
counts of  some,  and  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
representations  of  others.  The  English  com- 
plain of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  the  fatal  pe- 
riod, when  corruption  of  manners,  and  vice,  in 
tiie  most  licentious  and  profligate  forms,  over- 
ran tiicir  nation,  engendered  a  spirit  of  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity,  and  formed  a  set  of  unhap- 
py men,  who  employed  all  the  wantonness  of 
inconsiderate  wit,  all  the  sallies  of  imagination, 
and  even  all  tlie  force  of  real  talent  and  ge- 
nius, to  extinguish  a  sense  of  religion  in  the 
minds  of  mankind.  That  this  complaint  is  far 
from  being  gromidlcss,  appears,  on  one  hand, 
from  the  number  of  those  writers  among  the 
English,  wlio  either  directed  their  attacks 
against  all  religion,  or  endeavoured  to  confine 
the  belief  of  men  to  natural  religion  alone;  and, 
on  the  otlier  from  the  still  superior  number  of 
learned  and  ingenious  treatises  in  which  the 
divinity,  dignity,  and  intrinsic  excellence  of 
tlie  Gospel,  were  demonstrated  and  displayed 
in  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  manner. 
But  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  confirm  the 
accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  progress 
of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  at  tlie  period 
now  under  consideration,  than  the  famous 
Lectures  founded  by  that  illustrious  ornament 
of  religion  and  humanity,  Mr.  Robert  Boyle, 
who,  in  1691,  consecrated  a  considerable  part 
of  liis  large  fortune  to  tiie  service  of  Christi- 
anity, by  leaving,  in  his  last  will,  a  sum  to  be 
distributed  successively  to  a  number  of  learned 
divines,  vylio  were  to  preach,  in  their  turns, 
eiglit  sermons  every  year,  in  defence  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion. +  This  pious  and  ho- 
nourable task  has  been  generally  committed 
to  men  of  the  most  eminent  genius  and  abili- 
ties, and   is  still  undertaken   with   zeal,  and 


*  Jo.  Ilonr.  Hottingeri  Topographia  Ecclesiastica, 
p.  47. — Janicon,  Etat  I'rosent  des  Provinces  Unies, 
iciin.  i.  p.  :i'.i(i.  Tho  same  author  gives  an  account 
orSuriiiani.  and  id'liio  state  of  religion  in  thatcolo- 
ny,  rliap.  .viv.  p.  107. 

(fl7"t  'I'licro  are  tlireo  churches  in  that  settlement 
for  the  use  of  the  colonists;  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among 
tho  natives. 

t  Pee  Ricotier's  preface  to  his  French  translation 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  Discourses  on  the  lieing  and  Attri- 
butes oftJod.  For  au  accoiuit  of  the  pious,  learned, 
and  Illustrious  Mr.  Boyle,  see  Hudgell's  Memoirs  of 
the  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  illustrious  Family 
of  tlu;  Boyles:  see  also  the;  Bibliolheciuo  Hrittanique, 
toui.  xii.  OXj"  But,  above  all,  see  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Birth's  Life  of  Boyle,  and  that  very  valuable  coU 
lecliou  of  livi.'s,  the  jtioiirapliia  Brilannica,  Article 
Hoijle(Rohrrl)  nolez.  .^ec  also  the  ai title  Il.bbes,  in 
the  oanic  collection.    IV. 
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performed  with  remarkable  dignity  and  success. 
The  discourses  that  have  been  dehvered  in 
consequence  of  this  admirable  institution  have 
always  been  published;  and  they  form  at  this 
day  a  large  and  important  collection,  which 
is  known  throughout  all  Europe,  and  has 
done  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  virtue.* 

XXII.  The  leader  of  the  impious  band  in 
England,  which,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  attempted  to  obscure  the  truth,  and 
to  dissolve  the  solemn  obligations  of  religion, 
was  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  a  man 
whose  audacious  pride  was  accompanied  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  artifice  and  address, 
whose  sagacity  was  superior  to  his  learning, 
and  whose  reputation  was  more  owing  to  the 
subtilty  and  extent  of  his  genius,  than  to  any 
progress  he  had  made  eitlier  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane erudition. t  This  man,  notwithstanding 
the  pernicious  nature  and  tendency  of  his 
principles,  had  several  adherents  in  England; 
and  found  also,  in  foreign  countries,  more  than 
one  apologist,  who,  though  they  acknowledge 
that  his  sentiments  were  erroneous,  yet  deny 
that  he  went  such  an  impious  length  as  to  in- 
troduce the  disbelief,  or  to  overturn  the  worsliip 
of  a  Supreme  Being.|  But  if  it  should  be 
granted,  on  one  hand,  that  Hobbes  was  not  to- 
tally destitute  of  all  sense  of  a  Deity,  or  of  all 
impressions  of  religion,  it  nlust  be  allowed,  on 
the  other,  by  all  who  peruse  his  writings  with 
a  proper  degree  of  attention,  that  his  tenets 
lead,  by  natural  consequences,  to  a  contempt 
of  religion  and  of  divine  worship;  and  that,  in 
some  of  his  productions,  tiiere  are  visible  marks 
of  an  extreme  aversion  to  Christianity.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  of  him,  that,  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  returned  to  a  better  mind,  and  con- 
demned publicly  the  opinions  and  tenets  he  had 
formerly  entertained;^  but  how  far  this  recan- 


*  There  is  a  complete  list  of  these  learned  dis- 
courses in  the  Bibliotheque  Angloise,  toin.  xv.  part 
ii.  p.  41(j. — Tlie  late  Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet 
published  a  judicious,  comprehensive,  and  well-di- 
gested abridgment  of  such  of  the  Lectures  as  had 
been  preached  before  the  year  1737.  This  abridg- 
ment comprehends  the  discourses  of  Bentley,  Kidder, 
Williams,  Gastrell,  Harris,  Bradford,  Blackball, 
Stanhope,  Clarke,  Hancock,  Whiston,  Turner,  But- 
ler, Woodward,  Derham,  Ibbot,  Long,  J.  Clarke, 
Gurdon,  Burnet,  Berriman. 

t  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  and  Wood's  Athens 
Oxonienses. 

X  Among  the  patrons  and  defenders  of  Hobbes,  we 
may  reckon  Nic.  Hier.  Gundlingius,  in  his  Olwerva- 
tiones  Selectee,  and  in  his  Gundlingiana,  and  also 
Arnold,  in  the  second  part  of  his  German  history  of 
the  church  and  of  heresy.  These  writers  are  refuted 
by  the  learned  Buddeus,  in  his  Theses  de  Atheismo 
et  Superstitione. 

5  This  recantation  depends  upon  the  testimony  of 
Wood,  who  informs  us,  that  Hobbes  composed  an 
apology  for  himself  and  his  writings,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  the  opinions  he  had  published  in  his 
Leviathan  were  by  no  means  conformable  to  his 
real  sentiments;  that  he  had  only  proposed  them  as 
a  matter  of  debate,  to  exercise  his  mind  in  the  art  of 
reasoning;  that,  after  the  publication  of  that  book, 
he  had  never  maintained  them  either  in  public  or  in 
private,  but  h.id  left  them  entirely  to  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  the  church;  more  especially  that  the 
tenets,  in  this  and  his  other  writings,  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  received  doctrines  concerning 
God  and  religion,  were  never  delivered  by  him  as 
truths,  but  proposed  as  questions  to  be  decided  by  di 
vines  and  erclesiaslical  judges  endued  with  a  proper 
authority. —Such  is  the  account  that  Wood  gives  of 


tation  was  sincere,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  de- 
termine, since  the  reality  of  his  repentance  has 
been  strongly  questioned. 

The  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  John,  earl 
of  Rocliester,  who  had  insulted  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  trampled  upon  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion and  the  obligations  of  morality  with  a 
profane  sort  of  phrensy,  that  far  exceeded  the 
impiety  of  Hobbes,  but  whose  repentance  and 
conversion  were  also  as  palpable  as  had  been 
his  folly,  and  much  more  unquestionable  than 
the  dubious  recantation  of  the  philosopher  of 
Malmesbury.  The  earl  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon sagacity  and  penetration,  of  a  fine  genius 
and  an  elegant  taste;  but  tliese  natural  ta- 
lents were  accompanied  with  the  greatest 
levity  and  licentiousness,  and  the  most  impetu- 
ous propensity  to  unlawful  pleasure.  As  long 
as  health  enabled  him  to  answer  tlie  demands 
of  passion,  his  life  was  an  uninterrupted  scene 
of  debauchery.*  He  was,  however,  so  happy 
in  the  last  years  of  a  very  short  life,  as  to  see 
tlie  extreme  folly  and  guilt  of  his  past  conduct, 
in  which  salutary  view  he  was  greatly  assisted 
by  the  wise  and  pathetic  reasonings  and  exhor- 
tations of  Doctor  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Sarum.  This  conviction  of  his  guilt  produc- 
ed a  deep  contrition  and  repentance,  an  ar- 
dent recourse  to  the  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is 
manifested  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  sincere  abhorrence  of  tlie  offences  he  had 
committed  against  the  Best  of  Beings.  In  tliese 
pious  sentiments  he  died  in  1680.t 

In  this  list  we  may  also  place  Anthony,  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  who  died  of  a  consumption  at 
Naples,  in  the  year  1713;  not  that  this  illustri- 
ous  writer  attacked   openly  and   professedly 


the  apology  now  under  consideration;  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  the  year  in  which  it  was  published,  which 
is  a  proof  that  he  himself  had  never  seen  it;  nor  does 
he  inform  us  whether  it  appeared  during  the  life  of 
Hobbes,  or  after  his  death.  As  indeed  it  is  placed 
in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  with  a  dale  poste- 
rior  to  the  year  1682,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  published  during  his  life,  since  he  died  in 
1679.  It  is,  therefore,  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
what  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  this  recantation  of 
Hobbes,  or  what  opinion  we  are  to  form  of  his  sup- 
posed repentance.  That  the  apology  exists,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deny;  but  it  may  have  been  composed 
by  some  of  his  friends,  to  diminish  the  odium  which, 
it  was  natural  to  think,  his  licentious  principles 
would  cast  on  his  memory.  But  should  it  be  granted, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Hobbes  him- 
self, even  this  concession  would  contribute  little  to 
save,  or  rather  to  recover,  his  reputation,  since  it  is 
well  known,  that  nothing  is  more  common  among 
those  who,  by  spreading  corrupt  principles  and  per- 
nicious opinions,  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
just  indignation  of  the  public,  than,  like  Hobbes,  to 
deceive  the  world  by  insidious  and  insincere  decla- 
rations of  the  soundness  of  their  belief  and  the  up- 
rightness of  their  intentions.  It  is  thus  that  they 
secure  themselves  against  the  execution  of  the  laws 
that  are  designed  to  fence  religion,  while  they  perse- 
vere in  their  licentious  sentiments,  and  propagato 
them,  wherever  they  can  lo  it  with  security. 

*  See  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings  in  Wood's 
AtheuiE  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  His  poetical  genius  is 
justly  celebrated  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Melanges  de 
Literature  et  de  Philosophie. 

t  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  a  particular  account  of 
this  last  and  very  affecting  scene  of  the  life  of  this 
nobleman,  in  a  pamphlet  written  expressly  on  that 
subject,  and  entitled,  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,  written,  at  his  de- 
sire, on  his  death  bed,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  con- 
taining more  amply  their  Conversations  on  the  great 
principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
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the  Christian  rehgion,  but  that  the  most  sedu- 
cing strokes  of  wit  and  raillery,  the  most  en- 
chanting eloquence,  and  the  charms  of  a  genius, 
in  which  amenity,  elegance,  copiousness,  and 
elevation,  were  happily  blended,  rendered  him 
one  of  its  most  dangerous,  though  secret  ene- 
mies; and  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because 
his  opposition  was  carried  on  under  a  mask. 
His  works  have  been  published  in  various 
forms,  and  have  passed  through  many  editions. 
They  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  diction,  and 
contain  very  noble  and  sublime  sentiments;  but 
they  ought  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  caution, 
as  being  extremely  dangerous  to  inexperienced, 
youthful   and   unwary   minds.*      The   brutal 


*  His  works  were  first  collected  and  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Characteristics,  in  1711,  and,  since 
that  time,  have  passed  through  many  editions.  See 
Le  Clerc's  account  of  them  in  his  Bibliotheque 
Choisc,  torn,  xxiii.  The  critical  reflections  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Leibnitz  on  the  philosophy 
of  Lord  Sh.iftesbury  were  published  by  Dez-Maize- 
aux,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Receuil  do  diverses 
Pieces  sur  la  Philosophie,  p.  245. — There  are  some 
writers  who  maintain,  that  this  noble  philosopher 
has  been  unjustly  charged,  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  clergy,  with  a  contempt  for  revealed  religion;  .ind 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  arguments  they  employ  to 
vindicate  him  from  this  charge  were  more  satisfac- 
tory and  solid  than  they  really  are.  But,  if  I  do  not 
greatly  mistake,  whoever  peruses  his  writings,  and 
more  especially  his  famous  letter  concerning  enthu- 
siasm, will  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  judgment  that 
was  formed  of  him  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Berkeley, 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher,  vol.  i.  p.  200. — Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  observe,  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
a  spirit  of  raillery,  mingling  itself  even  with  those 
of  his  reflections  upon  religious  subjects  that  seem  to 
be  delivered  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  gra- 
vity. But,  at  the  same  time,  this  unseemly  mixture 
of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous,  renders  it  diflicult 
for  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  his  man- 
ner, to  know  whether  he  is  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  this  author  has  perniciously 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  influence  and  efficacy  of 
some  of  the  great  motives  that  are  proposed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  render  men  virtuous,  by  representing 
these  motives  as  mercenary,  and  even  turning  them 
into  ridicule.  He  substitutes,  in  their  place,  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  and  beauty  of  virtue,  as  the  great 
source  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  true  incentive  to 
virtuous  deeds.  But,  however  alluring  this  sublime 
scheme  of  morals  may  appear  to  certain  minds  of  a 
refined,  elegant,  and  ingenious  turn,  it  is  certainly 
little  adapted  to  the  taste,  the  comprehension,  and 
the  character  of  the  multitude.  Take  away  from  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind  the  prospects  of  re  ward  and 
punishment,  that  lead  them  to  virtue  and  obedience, 
by  the  powerful  suggestions  of  hope  and  fear;  and  the 
great  supports  of  virtue,  and  the  most  elfectual  mo- 
tives to  the  pursuit  of  it  will,  with  respect  to  them, 
be  removed. 

{t[7=Since  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote  this  note,  the  very 
learned  and  judicious  Dr.  Leland  published  his  View 
of  the  Principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  appear- 
ed in  England  during  the  last  and  present  Century, 
&c.  in  which  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  free-think- 
ers and  deists  mentioned  by  our  historian,  witli  a  re- 
view of  the  writings  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  This 
review  merits  a  particular  attention,  as  it  contains 
an  impartial  account,  an  accurate  examination,  and 
a  satisfactory  refutation,  of  the  erroneous  principles 
of  that  great  man.  Like  all  other  eminent  innova- 
tors, the  earl  has  been  misrepresented  both  by  his 
friends  and  hisenemies.  Dr.  Leland  has  steered  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  Mind  enthusiasm  of  the  former, 
and  the  partial  malignity  of  the  latter.  He  points  out, 
with  singular  penetration  and  judL'ment,  the  errors, 
inconsistencies,  and  contradictions,  of  that  illustri- 
ous author;  does  justice  to  what  is  good  in  his  inge- 
nioHS  writings;  separates  carefully  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff;  and  neither  approves  nor  condemns  in  the 
lump,  as  too  many  have  done.  Tn  a  more  particular 
manner  he  has  shown,  with  his  usual  perspicuity 
Vol.  II.— 22 


rusticity  and  uncouth  turn  of  John  Toland,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  was  rendered  famous  by  seve- 
ral injurious  libels  against  Christianity,  must 
naturally  appear  doubly  disgusting,  when  com- 
pared with  the  amiable  elegance  and  specious 
refinement  of  the  author  now  mentioned. 
However,  as  those  writers,  who  flatter  the 
passions  by  endeavouring  to  remove  all  the  re- 
straints that  religion  imposes  upon  their  exces- 
sive indulgence,  will  never  want  patrons  among 
the  licentious  part  of  mankind;  so  this  man, 
who  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  imposed 
upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  excess  of  his  arrogance  and  vanity, 
and  the  shocking  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  his 
manners,  acquired  a  certain  measure  of  fame.* 


and  good  sense,  that  the  being  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  the  reward  promised  in  the  Gospel,  has  nothing  in 
it  disingenuous  and  slavish,  and  is  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
that  it  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  heighten  our  es- 
teem of  its  amiableness  and  worth.  The  triumphant 
manner  in  which  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton  has  re- 
futed Shaftesbury's  representation  of  raillery  and 
ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth,  is  too  well  known  to  be 
mentioned  here.  See  also  Dr.  Brown's  Three  Essays 
on  the  Characteristics,  in  which  that  sensible  author 
treats  of  ridiculeconsidered  as  a  test  of  truth;  of  the 
obligations  of  men  to  virtue,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
religious  principle,  and  of  revealed  religion  and 
Christianity. 

ftj-  *  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  sliort  note,  refers  to  an 
account  he  had  given  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Tohind,  prefixed  to  his  confutation  of  theNazarenus 
of  that  contemptible  author.  He  also  quotes  a  life 
of  Toland,  prefixed  to  his  posthumous  works  byDes- 
Maizeaux.  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  that  this  man  waj< 
not  destitute  of  learning.  Should  that  be  granted,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  acknowledged  that  this  learn- 
ing lay  quite  undigested  in  his  head,  and  that  the 
use  he  made  of  it,  in  his  works,  was  equally  injudi- 
cious and  impudent.  His  conference  with  M.  Beau- 
sobre,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  holden  at  Berlin  in  presence  of  the 
queen  of  Prussia,  and  in  which  he  made  such  a  des- 
picable figure,  is  a  proof  of  the  former;  and  his  wri- 
tings, to  all  but  half  scholars  and  half  thinkers,  will 
be  a  proof  (as  long  as  they  endure,)  of  the  latter. — 
It  is  remarkable  that  (according  to  the  maxim  of  Ju- 
venal, JVemo  repcnte  fuit  turpissimus,)Toland  arriv- 
ed only  gradually,  and  by  a  progressive  motion,  at 
the  summit  of  infidelity.  His  first  step  was  Soci- 
nianism,  which  appeared  in  his  book,  entitled,  Chris- 
tianity not  Mysterious.  This  book  procured  him 
hard  treatment  from  the  Irish  parliament,  and  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Brown,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork, 
who,  unhappily,  did  not  think  good  arguments  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  good  cause,  unless  they  were  se- 
conded by  the  secular  arm,  whoso  ill-placed  succours 
he  solicited  with  ardour.  The  second  step  that  To- 
land made  in  the  devious  fields  of  religion,  was  in 
the  publication  of  his  Amyntor,  which,  in  appear- 
ance, was  designed  to  vindicate  what  he  advanced 
in  his  Life  of  Milton,  to  prove  that  king  Charles  I. 
was  not  the  real  author  of  the  Eilcon  Basilike,  but, 
in  reality,  was  intended  to  invalidate  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  render  it  uncertain  and 
precarious.  This  piece,  as  far  as  it  attacked  the  au- 
thenticity of  Scripture,  was  answered  in  a  trium- 
phant manner  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Reflections  on 
that  part  of  the  Book  called  Amyntor,  which  relates 
to  the  Writings  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  his  learned  and  judicious  Vindication  of  the  Ca- 
non of  the  New  Testament;  and  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  his 
new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament.  These  learned  wri 
ters  have  exposed,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the 
disingenuity,  the  blunders,  the  false  quotations,  the 
insidiou.s  fictions,  and  ridiculous  mistakes  of  Toland, 
who,  on  various  accounts,  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
most  harmless  writers  against  the  Christian  religion. 
For  an  account  of  the  Adeisida^mon,  the  Nazarenus. 
the  Letters  to  Serena,  the  Paivtheisticon,  and  tha 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  other  authors  of 
this  class,  wlio  tippeared  in  England,  during 
this  century,  but  are  long  since  consigned  to 
oblivion.  The  reader  may,  however,  add,  to 
those  who  liave  been  already  named,  lord 
Herbert  of  C'lxerbury,  a  piiilosoplier  of  some 
note,  who,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Gospel,*  maintained,  at 
least,  that  it  was  not  essentially  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  mankind;  and  Charles  Blount, 
who  composed  a  book,  entitled  the  Oracles  of 
Reason,  and,  in  1693,  died  by  his  own  hand.j 

other  irreligious  works  of  this  author,  and  also  of 
the  excellent  answers  that  have  been  made  to  them, 
see  his  Life  in  the  General  Dictionary,  or  rather  in 
Chauli'epied's  Supplement  to  Bayle's  Dictionary,  en- 
titled, Noiiveau  Dictionnaire  Histnrique  et  Critique, 
as  this  author  has  not  only  translated  the  articles 
added  to  Bayle's  Dictionary  by  the  English  editors 
of  that  work,  but  has  augmented  and  improved  them 
by  several  interesting  anecdotes  drawn  from  the 
literary  history  of  the  continent. 

Olj""*  Lord  Herbert  did  not  presume  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  the  Gospel;  he  even  declared  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  attack  Christianity.  He  e.xpressly 
calls  it  the  "  best  religion,"  and  admits  that  it  tends 
to  establish  the  live  great  articles  of  that  universal, 
sufficient,  and  absolutely  perfect  religion,  which  he 
pretends  to  deduce  from  reason  and  nature.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  fair  professions,  his  lordship 
loses  no  occasion  of  throwing  out  insinuations 
against  all  revealed  religion,  as  absolutely  uncer- 
tain, and  of  little  or  no  use.  But  this  same  deist, 
who  was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  the  least  contempti- 
ble of  that  tribe  in  England,  has  left  upon  record 
one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  fanaticism  and  ab- 
surdity, that  perhaps  ever  wore  heard  of,  and  of 
which  he  himself  was  guilty.  This  instance  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript  life  of  lord  Herbert,  drawn 
lip  from  memorials  penned  by  himself,  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction,*  and 
is  as  follows:  that  lord,  having  finished  his  book  dc 
Feritatc,  apprehended  that  he  should  meet  with 
much  opposition,  and  was,  consequently,  dubious  for 
some  time,  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  sup- 
press it.  "  Being  thus  doubtful  (says  his  lordship,) 
in  ray  chamber  {at  Paris,  where  he  was  ambassador, 
in  1624,)  one  fair  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement 
being  open  towards  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear, 
and,  no  wind  stirring,  I  took  my  book  de  Vcri- 
tate  in  my  hands,  and,  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devout 
ly  said  these  words:  O  thou  Eternal  God,  author  of 
this  light  that  now  shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all 
inward  illuminations,  I  do  beseech  thee,  of  thine  in- 
finite goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request  than  a 
sinner  ought  to  make;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough 
whether  I  shall  publish  this  book;  if  it  be  for  thy 
glory,  I  beseech  thee,  give  me  some  sign  from  hea 
ven;  if  not,  I  shall  suppress  it."  What  does  the  rea- 
der now  think  of  this  corner  stone  of  deism,  who 
demands  a  supernatural  revelation  from  heaven  in 
favour  of  a  book  that  was  designed  to  prove  all  re- 
velation uncertain  and  useless?  But  the  absurdity 
does  not  end  here;  for  our  deist  not  only  sought  for 
this  revelation,  but  also  obtained  it,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve him.  "  I  had  no  sooner  (says  he,)  spoken  these 
words,  but  a  loud  though  yet  gentle  noise  came  forth 
from  the  heavens,  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,) 
which  did  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my 
petition  as  granted."  Rare  credulity  this  in  an  un- 
believer! but  these  gentlemen  can  believe  even 
against  reason,  when  ii  answers  their  purpose.  His 
lordship  continues,  "  This,  however  strange  it  may 
seem,  I  protest  before  the  Eternal  God,  is  true:  nei- 
ther am  I  superstitiously  deceived  herein,"  <fec.  See 
Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  i. 

t  This  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  have 
perused  lord  Herbert's  book  do  Causis  Errorum,  as 
also  his  celebrated  work  de  Religione  Gentilium. 
This  author  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  and 
founder  of  the  sect  or  society  that  are  called  Natu- 
ralists, from  their  attachment  to  natural  religion 
alone.    See  Arnoldi  Historia  Eccles.  at  Hajret.  part 


*  The  translator  probably  alludes  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  earl  of  Orford,  who  aflerwarda  published  it. 
— Rbit. 


XXIII.  Intidelity,  and  even  atheism,  showed 
themselves  also  on  the  continent  during  this 
century.  In  France,  Julius  Cffisar  Vanini,  the 
author  of  two  books,  one  entitled,  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Providence,*  and  tlie  other,  Dia- 
logues concerning  Nature,!  was  publicly  burned 
at  Toulouse,  in  l629,  as  an  impious  and  obsti- 
nate atheist.  It  isnevertlieless  to  be  observed, 
that  several  learned  and  respectable  writers 
consider  this  unliappy  man  rather  as  a  victim 
to  bigotry  and  envy,  than  as  a  martyr  to  im- 
piety and  catlieism;  and  maintain,  that  neither 
his  life  nor  his  writings  were  so  absurd  or  blas- 
phemous as  to  entitle  liim  to  the  character  of 
a  despiser  of  God  and  religion.].  But,  if  Va- 
nini had  his  apologists,  this  was  by  no  means 
tlie  case  of  Cosmo  Ruggieri,  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, whose  atlieism  was  as  impudent  as  it 
was  impious,  and  who  died  in  the  most  des- 
perate sentiments  of  irreligion  at  Paris,  in 
1615,  declaring  that  he  looked  upon  all  the 
accounts  that  had  been  given  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  evil  spirits,  as  idle 


ii.  p.  108.3. — The  peculiar  tenets  of  this  famous  deist 
have  been  refuted  by  Musaeus  and  Kortholt,  two 
German  divines  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities. 
(j(p=  Gassendi  also  composed  an  answer  to  lord  Her 
bert's  book  de  Veritale.  In  England  it  was  refuted 
by  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  in  a  treatise  entitled.  More 
Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  no  Reason 
against  it.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  shows,  with  great  perspicuity  and 
force  of  evidence,  that  the  five  articles  of  natural  re- 
ligion, proposed  by  tliis  noble  author,  are  not,  as  he 
represents  thera,  common  notices,  clearly  inscribed 
by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  that 
a  divine  revelation  is  necessary  to  indicate,  develope, 
and  enforce  them.  Dr.  Whitby  has  also  treated  the 
same  matter  amply  in  his  learned  work,  entitled,  The 
Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  Corruptions  of  the  Principles 
of  Natural  Religion  among  the  Jews  and  Heathens. 

*  See  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique of  ChautTepied,  who,  however,  has  omitted  the 
mention  of  this  gentleman's  unhappy  fate,  out  of  a 
regard,  no  doubt,  to  his  illustrious  family.  ((Qf-Mr. 
Chauflepied  only  translated  the  article  Charles 
Blount,  from  that  of  the  English  continuators  of 
Bayle. 

{i(7=  This  book  was  publlslied  at  Lyons  in  1615, 
was  approved  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of  that 
city,  and  contains  many  things  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  atheistical  principles:  its  title  is  as  fol- 
lows: Amphitheatrum  yEternae  Providentiffi,  Divino- 
Magiciim  Christiano-Physicum  Astrologico-Catholi- 
cum,  adversus  Veteres  Philosophos,  Atheos,  Epicu- 
reos,  Peripateticos,  Stoicos,  &c.  This  book  has  been 
deemed  innocent  by  several  writers,  impious  by 
others;  but,  in  our  judgment,  it  would  have  escaped 
reproach,  had  Vanini  published  none  of  his  other 
productions,  since  the  impieties  it  may  contain,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  intention  of  its  author,  are  carefully 
concealed.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  the  book 
mentioned  in  the  following  note. 

{^!j=- 1  This  book,  concerning  the  Secrets  of  Q.ueen 
Nature,  the  Goddess  of  Mortals,  was  published  with 
this  suspicious  title  at  Paris,  in  1616,  and  contains 
glaring  marks  of  impiety  and  atheism;  and  yet  it 
was  published  with  the  king's  permission,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  Tlieology.  This  scan- 
dalous negligence  or  ignorance  is  unaccountable  in 
such  a  reverend  body.  The  Jesuit  Garasse  pretends 
that  the  Faculty  was  deceived  by  Vanini,  who  sub- 
stituted another  treatise  in  the  place  of  that  which 
had  been  approved.  See  a  wretched  book  of  Ga- 
rasse, entitled.  Doctrine  Curieuse;  as  also  Durand's 
Vie  de  Vanini. 

X  See  Buddeus's  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Supersti- 
tione.  The  author  of  the  Apologia  pro  Vanino, 
which  appeared  in  Holland  in  1712,  was  Peter  Fre- 
deric Arp,  a  learned  lawyer;  and  we  may  also  place, 
among  the  defenders  of  Vanini,  Elias  Frederic  HeiB- 
ter,  author  of  the  Apologia  pro  Medicia. 
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dreams.*  Casimir  Leszynski,  a  Polish  knight, 
was  capitally  punished  at  Warsaw,  in  1689, 
for  denying  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God; 
but  whether  this  accusation  was  well  founded, 
can  only  be  known  by  reading  his  trial,  and 
examining  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
evidence  adduced  against  him.t  In  Germany, 
a  senseless  and  frantic  man,  called  Matthew 
Knutzen,  a  native  of  Holstein,  attempted  to 
found  a  new  sect,  whose  memljers,  laying  aside 
all  considerations  of  God  and  religion,  were  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience 
alone,  and  thence  were  to  assume  the  title  of 
Conscientiarians.  But  this  wrong-headed  sec- 
tary was  easily  obliged  to  abandon  his  extrava- 
gant undertakings;  and  thus  his  idle  attempt 
proved  abortive.^ 

XXIV.  The  most  acute  and  eminent  of  the 
atheists  of  this  century,  whose  system  repre- 
sented the  Supreme  Author  of  all  tilings  as  a 
Being  bound  by  the  eternal  and  immutable 
laws  of  necessity  or  fate,  was  Benedict  de  Spi- 
nosa,  a  Portuguese  Jew.  This  man,  who  died 
at  the  Hague  in  1677,  observed  in  his  conduct 
the  rules  of  wisdom  and  probity,  much  better 
than  many  who  profess  themselves  Christians; 
nor  did  he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert  the  senti- 
ments or  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  or  to  inspire,  in  his  discourse, 
a  contempt  of  religion  or  virtue. §  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  his  writings,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  published  after  his  death,  he 
maintains  openly,  that  God  and  the  universe 
are  one  and  the  same  Being,  and  that  all  things 
happen  by  the  eternal  and  immutable  law  of 
nature,  i.  e.  of  an  all-comprehending  and  infi- 
nite Being,  that  exists  and  acts  by  an  invinci- 
ble necessity.  This  doctrine  leads  directly  to 
consequences  equally  impious  and  absurd;  for, 
if  the  principle  now  mentioned  be  true,  each 
individual  is  his  own  God,  or,  at  least,  a  part  of 
the  universal  Deity,  and  is,  therefore,  impecca- 
ble and  perfect.  II     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evi- 


*  See  Bayle's  Dirtinnary. 

t  See  Arnold's  History  of  the  Church. — The  fa- 
mous library  of  OfTciibach  formerly  contained  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  trial 
of  Leszynski,  and  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
against  him. 

J  See  Molleri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  304;  and 
Isagoge  ad  Historian)  Chersonesi  Cinibr.  part  ii.  cap. 
vi.  sect.  viii. — La  Croze.  Entretiens  sur  di ver.-f  sujets 
d'Histoire,  p.  400. 

§  The  life  of  Spinosa  was  accurately  written  by 
Coleru?,  whose  performance  was  published  at  the 
Hague  in  ITOfi.  But  a  more  ample  and  circumstan- 
tial account  of  this  singular  man  was  given  by  Len- 
glet  du  Frcsnoy,  and  prefixed  to  Buulainvillirrs"  Ex- 
position of  the  Doctrine  of  Spinosa.  Hrf  l!a\l('.~ 
Dictionary.  (t(7=-  lienglet  du  Fresnoy  rcpiililjsheil 
the  work  of  ('olerus,  and  added  to  it  several  anec- 
dotes and  circumstances,  borrowed  from  a  Life  of 
Spinosa,  written  by  an  infamous  protligale,  whose 
name  was  Lucas,  and  who  practised  physic  at  the 
Hague.    See  the  notes  f  &  J,  p.  n-i. 

II  The  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Ora-ca, 
and  Jenichen,  in  his  Historia  Spinosismi  I^ehnhofi- 
ani,  have  given  us  an  ample  list  of  the  writers  who 
have  refuted  the  system  o(  Spinosa.  The  real  opi- 
nion which  this  subtle  sophist  entertained  concern- 
ing the  Deity,  is  to  be  learned  in  his  Ethics,  that 
were  published  after  his  death,  and  not  in  his  Trac- 
tatus  Theologico-Politicus,  which  was  printed  dur- 
ing his  life.  In  the  latter  treatise,  he  reasons  like 
one  who  was  persuaded  that  there  exists  an  eternal 
Deity,  distinct  from  matter  and  the  universe,  who 
has  sent  upon  earth  a  religion  designed  to  form  men 


dent  that  Spinosa  was  seduced  into  this  mon- 
strous system  by  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  a  passionate  admirer,  and  which 
was  the  perpetual  subject  of  his  meditation  and 
stitdy.  When  he  had  adopted  the  general 
principle  (about  which  philosophers  of  all  sects 
arc  agreed)  that  all  realities  are  possessed  by 
the  Deity  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  and  had 
annexed  to  this  principle,  as  equally  evident, 
the  opinion  of  Des-Cartes,  that  there  are  only 
two  realities  in  natiu-e,  thought  and  extension, 
one  qssential  to  spirit,  and  the  other  to  matter,* 
the  natural  consequence  was,  that  he  should 
attribute  to  the  Deity  both  these  realities,  even 
thought  and  extension,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
or,  in  other  words,  should  represent  them  as 
infinite  and  immense  in  God.  Hence  the  tran- 
sition seemed  easy  to  that  enormous  system, 
wiiich  confounds  God  with  the  universe,  repre- 
sents them  as  one  and  the  same  Being,  and 
supposes  only  one  substance  whence  all  things 
proceed,  and  into  which  they  all  return.  It  is 
natural  to  observe  hero,  that  even  the  friends 
of  Spinosa  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  system  is  neither  attended  with  that  lumi- 
nous perspicuity,  nor  with  that  force  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  proper  to  make  proselytes. 
It  is  too  dark,  too  intricate,  to  allure  men  from 
the  belief  of  those  truths  relating  to  the  Deity, 
whicli  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  are  perpetually  enforcing 
upon  the  human  mind.  Accordingly,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spinosa  tell  us,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  is  rather  by  the  suggestions  of  a  certain 
sense,  than  by  the  investigations  of  reason,  that 
his  doctrine  is  to  be  comprehended;  and  that  it 
is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  easily  misunder- 
stood even  by  persons  of  the  greatest  sagacity 

to  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  justice,  and  has 
contirnied  that  religion  by  events  of  a  wonderful  and 
astonishing,  though  not  of  a  supernatural  kind;  but 
in  his  Ethics  he  throws  off  the  mask,  explains  clearly 
his  ircntiments,  and  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  Deity  is  nothing  more  than  the  universe,  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  necessary  movements  or  acts,  in 
consequence  of  its  own  intrinsic,  immutable,  and 
irresistible  energy.  Thisdiversity  of  sentiment,  that 
appears  in  the  different  productions  of  Spinosa,  is  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  those  who,  forming  the  esti- 
mate of  his  system  from  his  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus  alone,  pronounce  it  less  pernicious,  and  its 
author  less  impious,  than  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  this 
diversity  be  accounted  for?  Are  we  to  suppose  that 
Spinosa  proceeded  to  atheism  by  gradual  steps,  or  is 
it  more  probable,  that,  during  his  life,  he  prudently 
conc('aled  his  real  sentiments?  Whether  the  former, 
or  the  latter,  be  the  real  rase,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. It  appears,  however,  from  testimonies,  every 
way  worthy  of  credit,  tliat  ho  never,  during  his 
whole  life,  either  made,  or  attempted  to  make,  con- 
verts to  irreligion,  and  never  said  any  thing  in  pub- 
lic that  tended  to  encourage  disrespectful  sentiments 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  the  worship  that  is  due 
to  him.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
when  subji'cts  of  a  religious  nature  were  incidentally 
treated  in  the  course  of  conversation  where  he  was 
present,  hc!  always  expressed  himself  with  the  ut- 
most d(,'cency  on  the  occasion,  and  often  with  an  air 
of  piety  and  seriousness  more  adapted  to  edify  than 
to  give  offence. 

(jlj.*  The  hypothesis  of  Dcs-Carles  is  not,  perhaps, 
represented  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  precision, 
by  saying  that  hc  looked  upon  thought  as  essential 
to  spirit,  and  extension  as  essential  to  matter,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  this  philosopher  considered 
thought  as  the  very  essence  or  substance  of  the  soul, 
and  extension  as  the  very  essence  and  substance  of 
matter. 
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and  penetration.*  His  disciples  assumed  the 
denomination  of  Pantheists,  choosing  rather  to 
derive  their  distinctive  title  from  the  nature  of 
their  doctrine,  than  from  the  name  of  their 
master,  t     The  most  noted  members  of  tiiis 


*  There  is  certainly  no  man  so  little  acquainted 
jvith  the  characlcr  of  Bayle  as  to  think  him  void  of 
discernment  and  sagacity;  and  yet  this  most  subtle 
metaphysician  has  been  accused  by  the  followers  of 
Spinosa,  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting 
the  doctrine  of  that  Pantheist,  and  couseuuently  of 
answering  it  with  very  little  solidity.  This  charge 
is  brought  against  Baylo,  with  peculiar  severity,  by 
L.  Meyer,  in  his  preface  to  the  posthumous  works  of 
Spinosa,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  the  misre- 
presentations that  have  been  given  of  the  opinions 
of  that  writer,  he  pretends  to  maintain,  that  his  sys- 
tem was,  in  every  point,  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  Boulainvilliers  also,  another 
of  Spinosa's  commentators  and  advocates,  declares, 
jn  his  preface  to  a  book,  whose  perlidious  title  is 
mentioned  below  in  note  j,  that  all  the  antagonists 
of  that  famous  Jew  either  ignorantly  misunderstood, 
or  maliciousjy  perverted,  his  true  doctrine;  his  words 
are:  Les  refutations de  Spinosa  m'ont  induit  a  juger, 
ou  que  leurs  .auteurs  n'avoient  pas  voulu  mettre  la 
doctrine,  qn'ils  combattent,  dans  une  evidence  suffi- 
sante,  ou  qu'ils  I'avoient  mal  entendue.  If  this  be 
true,  if  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa  be  not  only  far  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  but  also  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood,  and  liable  to  be  mistaken  and 
misrepresented  by  men  of  the  most  acute  parts  and 
the  most  eminent  abilities,  what  is  the  most  obvious 
conclusion  deducible  from  this  fact?  It  is  plainly 
..his,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Spinosists,  whose 
sect  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  very  numerous  in  Eu- 
rope, have  adopted  the  doctrine  of  that  famous  athe- 
ist, not  so  much  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  found- 
ed on  an  examination  of  its  intricate  contents,  as 
from  the  pleasure  they  take  in  a  system  that  pro- 
mises impunity  to  all  transgressions  that  do  not 
come  within  the  cognisance  of  the  law,  and  thus 
lets  loose  the  reins  to  every  irregular  appetite  and 
passion;  for  it  would  be  senseless,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, to  imagine,  that  the  pretended  multitude  of 
the  Spinosists,  many  of  whom  never  once  dreamed 
of  exercising  their  minds  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  or 
accustoming  them  to  philosophical  discussion,  should 
all  accurately  comprehend  a  system,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  has  escaped  the  penetra- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  greatest  geniuses. 

t  Toland,  unable  to  purchase  a  dinner,  composed 
and  published,  in  order  to  supply  the  sharp  demands 
of  hunger,  an  infamous  and  impious  book  under  the 
following  title:  Pantheisticon,  sive  Formulfe  cele- 
brands  Societatjs  Socraticas,  in  tres  Particulas  divi- 
ste,  qu!B  Pantheistarum  sive  Sodaliuni  continent,  I. 
Mores  et  Axiomata;  II.  Nuraen  et  Philosophiam;  III. 
Libertatem  et  non  fallentera  Legem  neque  fallen- 
dam,  &c.  The  design  of  this  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1720,  appears  by  the  title.  It 
was  intended  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  licentious  mo- 
rals and  principles  of  his  brethren  the  Pantheists 
under  the  fictitious  description  of  a  Socratical  So- 
ciety, which  they  are  represented  as  holding  in  all 
the  places  where  they  are  dispersed.  In  the  Socrati- 
cal, or  rather  Bacchanalian  Society,  described  in  this 
pernicious  work,  the  president  and  members  are  said 
to  converse  freely  on  several  subjects.  There  is  also 
a  Form  or  Liturgy  read  by  the  president,  who  offici- 
ates as  priest,  and  is  answered  by  the  assembly  in 
suitable  responses.  He  recommends  earnestly  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  the  care  of  truth,  liberty, 
and  health;  exhorts  them  to  guard  against  supersti- 
tion, that  is,  religion;  and  reads  aloud  to  them,  by 
way  of  lesson,  certain  select  passages  out  of  Cicero 
and  Seneca,  which  seem  to  favour  irreligion.  His 
colleagues  promise  solemnly  to  conform  themselves 
to  his  injunctions  and  exhort.-itions.  Sometimes  all 
the  members,  animated  with  enthusiasm  and  joy, 
raise  their  voices  together,  and  sing,  out  of  the  an- 
cient Latin  poets,  certain  verses  which  are  suitable 
to  the  laws  and  principles  x)f  their  sect.  See  Des- 
Maiz.eaux,  Life  of  John  ToIaTid,  p.  77. — Bibliotheque 
Angloisp,  torn.  viii.  If  the  pantheistical  community 
be  really  such  as  it  is  here  represented,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  duty  of  wise  and  good  men  to  dispute  with 
or  refuts  its  members,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 


strange  sect  were  a  physician,  whose  name  was 
Louis  Meyer,*  a  person  called  Lucas,f  count 
Boulainvilliers,};  and  some  others,  equally  con- 
temptible on  account  of  their  sentiments  and 
morals. 


civil  magistrate  to  prevent  such  licentious  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  from  troubling  the  order  of  society,  and 
seducing  honest  citizens  from, their  religious  princi- 
ples, and  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations. 

*  This  Meyer  was  the  person  who  translated  into 
Latin  the  pieces  that  Spinosa  had  composed  in  the 
Dutch  language;  who  assisted  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, after  having  attempted  in  vain  to  remove  his 
disorder;  and  who  published  his  Posthumous  Works, 
with  a  preface,  in  which,  with  great  impudence  and 
little  success,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Spinosa  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Gospel.  Meyer  is  also  the  author  of  a  well-known 
treatise,  entitled,  Philosophia  Scriptura;  Interpres,  in 
which  the  merit  and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings 
are  examined  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Meyer. 

t  Lucas  was  a  physician  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
as  famous  for  what  he  called  his  Quintesserices,  as 
he  was  infamous  on  account  of  the  profligacy  of  his 
morals.  He  left  behind  him  a  Life  of  Spinosa,  from 
which  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy  took  all  the  additions  that 
he  made  to  the  life  of  that  atheist  written  by  Cole- 
rus.  He  also  composed  a  work  which  is  still  handed 
about,  and  bought  at  an  extravagant  price,  by  those 
in  whose  judgment  rarity  and  impiety  are  equivalent 
to  merit.  This  work  is  entitled,  I'Esprit  de  Spinosa, 
and  surpasses  infinitely,  in  atheistical  profaneness, 
even  those  productions  of  Spinosa  that  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  most  pernicious;  so  far  has  this 
miserable  writer  lost  sight  of  every  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, and  triumphed  even  over  the  restraints  of 
shame. 

X  This  fertile  and  copious,  but  paradoxical  and  in- 
considerate writer,  is  abundantly  known  by  his  va- 
rious productions  relating  to  the  history  and  politi- 
cal state  of  the  French  nation,  by  a  certain  prolix 
Fable,  entitled,  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  by  the 
adverse  turns  of  fortune  that  pursued  him.  His  cha- 
racter was  so  made  up  of  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, that  he  is  almost  equally  chargeable 
with  superstition  and  atheism;  for,  though  he  ac- 
knowledged no  other  Deity  than  the  universe,  or 
nature,  yet  he  looked  upon  Mohammed  as  authori- 
zed, by  a  divine  commission,  to  instruct  mankind; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  fate  of  nations,  and 
the  destinyof  individuals,  could  be  foreknown,  by  an 
.nttentive  observation  of  the  stars.  Thus  the  man 
was,  at  the  same  time,  an  atheist  and  an  astrologer. 
Now  this  medley  of  a  man  was  greatly  concerned  (in 
consequence,  forsooth,  of  his  ardent  zeal  for  thepub- 
lic  good)  to  see  the  admirable  doctrine  of  Spinosa  so 
generally  misunderstood,  and  therefore  he  formed 
the  laudable  design  of  expounding,  illustrating,  and 
accommodating  it,  as  is  done  with  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  books  of  piety,  to  ordinary 
capacities.  This  design,  indeed,  he  executed,  but 
not  so  fortunately  for  his  master  as  he  might  fondly 
imagine,  since  it  appeared  most  evidently  from  his 
own  account  of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  that  Bayle 
and  the  other  writers  who  had  represented  his  doc- 
trine as  repugnant  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason, 
and  destructive  of  all  religion,  had  judged  rightly, 
and  were  not  misled  by  ignorance  or  by  temerity. 
In  short,  the  book  of  Boulainvilliers  set  the  atheism 
and  impiety  of  Spinosa  in  a  much  more  clear  and 
striking  light  than  ever  they  had  appeared  before 
This  infamous  book,  which  was  worthy  of  eterna\ 
oblivion,  was  published  by  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  who, 
that  it  might  be  bought  with  avidity,  and  read  with- 
out reluctance,  prefixed  to  it  the  attractive  but  per- 
fidious title  of  a  Refutation  of  the  Errors  of  Spinosa; 
adding  to  it,  indeed,  some  separate  pieces,  to  which 
this  title  may,  in  some  measure,  be  thought  applica- 
ble. The  whole  title  runs  thus:  Refutation  des  Er- 
reurs  de  Benoit  de  Spinosa,  par  M.  de  Fenelon,  Ar- 
cheveque  de  Camhray,  par  le  Pere  Lami  Benedictin, 
et  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  avec  la  Vie  de 
Spinosa,  ecrite  par  Jean  Colerus,  Ministre  de  I'Eglise 
Lutherienne  de  la  Haye,  augmentee  de  bcaucoup  de 
Particularites  tirees  d'une  Vie  Manuscrite  de  ce  Phi- 
losophe,  faite  par  un  de  ses  Amis  (this  friend  was 
Lucas,  the  atheistical  physician  mentioned  in  the 
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XXV.  The  pro^essive  and  flourishing  state 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  sevcnteentli 
century,  is  abundantly  known;  and  we  see  the 
effects,  and  enjoy  tiie  fruits,  of  the  efforts  then 
made  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  No 
branch  of  hterature  seemed  to  be  neglected. 
Logic,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and  rheto- 
ric; in  a  word,  all  the  sciences  that  belong  to 
the  respective  provinces  of  reason,  experience, 
observation,  genius,  memory,  and  imagination, 
were  cultivated  and  improved  with  remarkable 
success  throughout  the  Christian  world.  While 
the  learned  men  of  this  happy  period  discover- 
ed such  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  science, 
their  zeal  was  both  inflamed  and  directed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  and  rarest  geniuses  that 
ever  arose  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
This  was  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  who, 
toward  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
opened  the  paths  that  lead  to  true  philosophy 
in  his  admirable  works.*  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, indeed,  that  the  rules  he  prescribes,  to 
direct  the  researches  of  the  studious,  are  not 
all  practicable  amidst  the  numerous  preju- 
dices and  impediments  to  which  the  most  zeal- 
ous inquirers  are  exposed  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth;  and  it  appears  plainly  that  this  great 
man,  to  whose  elevated  and  compreher.sive  ge- 
nius all  things  seemed  easy,  was  at  certain 
times  so  far  carried  away  by  the  vastness  of 
his  conceptions,  as  to  require,  from  the  applica- 
tion and  abilities  of  men,  more  than  they  were 
capable  of  performing,  and  to  desire  the  eml, 
without  always  examming  whether  the  means 
of  attaining  it  were  possible.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of 
the  improvements  in  learning  and  scence, 
which  distinguished  Europe  during  this  centu- 
ry, arose  from  the  counsels  and  directiois  of 
this  extraordinary  man.  This  is  more  particu- 
larly true  of  the  progress  then  made  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  to  which  noble  science  Eacon 
did  such  important  service,  as  is  alone  sufficient 
to  render  his  name  immortal.  Ho  oper.ed  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  been  led  blindfold  by 
the  dubious  authority  of  traditionary  systems, 
and  the  uncertain  directory  of  hypothesis  and 
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procfiding  note,)  a  Bruxellos,  chez  Francois  Fofprns, 
1731.  Here  we  see  thepoisnn  and  the  antidote  join- 
ed, but  the  latter  perfidiously  distributed  in  a  man- 
ner and  measure  every  way  insufficient  to  remove 
the  noxious  efTects  of  the  former:  in  a  vvord,  tlie  wolf 
is  shut  up  with  the  sheep.  The  account  and  defence 
of  the  philosopliy  of  Spinosa,  given  by  Boiilainvil- 
liers  under  the  insidious  title  of  a  Refutation,  take 
up  the  greatest  part  of  this  book,  and  are  placed  first, 
and  not  the  last  in  order,  as  the  title  would  insinu- 
ate. Besides,  the  whole  contents  of  this  motley  col- 
lection are  not  enumerated  in  the  title:  for  at  the 
end  of  it  we  find  a  Latin  treatise,  entitled  Certanien 
Philosopliicum  propugnatie  Veritatis  divinrect  natu- 
ralis,  adversus  Jo.  Bredenburjiii  Principia,  in  fine  an 
nexa.  This  philosophical  rontrovmnj  rontains  i  De- 
fence of  the  Doctrine  of  Spinosa,  by  lirediinburp,  and 
a  Refutation  of  that  IJefence  by  Isaac  Orobio,  a 
learned  Jewish  physician  at  Amsterdam,  and  was 
first  published  in  170:}. 

■*  More  especially  in  his  treatise  de  Uicnitite  ct 
Augment  is  Scientiarum,  and  in  his  Novum  <  trdanuin. 
See  the  life  of  that  great  man,  prefixed  to  his  works 
published  in  four  volumes,  in  folio,  174(1.— Uililiotlie- 
que  Britannique,  torn,  xv.— In  Mallet's  J,ife  (  f  Ba 
con  there  is  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of 
hisnoble  attempt  to  reform  the  miserable  philosophy 
that  prevailed  before  his  time.  See  also  VQltaire's 
Melanges  de  Literature  et  de  Philosophie. 


conjecture.  He  led  them  to  Nature,  that 
they  might  consult  that  oracle  directly  and 
near  at  hand,  and  receive  her  answers;  and,  by 
the  introduction  of  experimental  inquiry,  he 
placed  philosophy  upon  a  new  and  solid  basis. 
It  was  thus  undoubtedly  that  he  removed  the 
prejudices  of  former  times,  which  led  men  to 
consider  all  hiunan  knowledge  as  circumscrib- 
ed within  the  bounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  eru- 
dition, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  ele- 
gant and  liberal  arts;  and  thus,  in  the  vast  re- 
gions of  nature,  he  opened  scenes  of  instruc- 
tion and  science,  which,  although  hitherto  im- 
known  or  disregarded,  were  infinitely  more  no- 
ble and  sublime,  and  much  more  productive  of 
solid  nourishment  to  the  minds  of  the  wise, 
than  the  learning  that  was  cultivated  before 
his  time. 

XXVI.  It  is  remarkable,  in  general,  that  the 
sciences  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  were  carried  in  this  century, 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  that  they  seemed  suddenly 
to  rise  from  the  puny  weakness  of  infancy  to 
a  state  of  full  maturity.  There  is  certainly  no 
sort  of  comjiarison  between  the  philosophers, 
mathematicians,  and  astronomers,  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeeth  centuries.  The  former 
look  like  pygmies,  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  stature  of  the  latter.  At  the  head  of 
the  latter  appears  Galileo,  the  ornament  of  na- 
tural science  in  Italy,  who  was  encouraged,  in 
his  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries,  by 
the  munificence  and  protection  of  the  grand 
dukes  of  Tuscany.*  In  France  appeared  Des- 
Cartes  and  Gassendi,  who  left  behind  them 
a  great  number  of  eminent  disciples;  in  Den- 
mark Tycho  Brahe;  in  England  Boyle  and 
Newton;  in  Germany  Kepler,  Hevelius,  and 
Leibnitz;  and  in  Switzerland  the  brothers, 
James  and  John  Bernoulli.  These  philoso- 
phers of  the  first  magnitude,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  excited  such  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  Europe,  and  were  followed  by  such  a  multi- 
tude of  admirers  and  rivals,  that,  if  we  except 
those  countries  which  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  there 
was  scarcely  any  nation  that  could  not  boast 
of  possessing  a  profound  mathematician,  a  fa- 
mous astronomer,  or  an  eminent  philosopher. 
Nor  were  the  dukes  of  Tuscany,  however  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hereditary  zeal  for  the  sci- 
ences, and  their  liberality  to  the  learned,  the 
only  patrons  of  philosophy  at  this  time,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  monarchs  of  Great- 
Britain  and  France,  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
honoured  the  sciences,  and  those  who  cultivat- 
ed them,  with  their  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  to  the  munificence  of  those  two 
princes  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  owe  their 
origin  and  establishment,  their  privileges,  ho- 
nours and  endowments,  and  that  we,  in  con- 
sequence, are  indebted  for  the  interesting  disco- 
veries that  have  been  made  by  these  two  learn- 
ed bodies,  the  end  of  whoso  institution  is  the 
study  and  investigation  of  nature,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  all  those  arts  and  sciences  which  lead 


*  See  Hcuman'a  Acta  Philosophorum,  the  xJvtb, 
xvth,  and  xviith  parts. 
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to  truth,  and  are  useful  to  mankind.*  These 
estabhshments,  and  the  inquiries  they  were  so 
naturally  adapted  to  encourage  and  promote, 
proved  not  only  beneficial,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  the  civil  interests  of  mankind,  but  were  also 
productive  of  inestimable  advantages  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion.  By  these  inquiries, 
the  empire  of  superstition,  which  is  always  the 
bane  of  genuine  piety,  and  often  a  source  of 
rebellion  and  calamity  in  sovereign  states,  was 
greatly  shaken;  by  them  the  fictitious  prodigies, 
that  had  so  long  kept  miserable  mortals  in  a 
painful  state  of  servitude  and  terror,  were  de- 
prived of  their  influence;  by  them  natural  re- 
ligion was  built  upon  solid  foundations,  and  il- 
lustrated with  admirable  perspicuity  and  evi- 
dence; as  by  them  tlie  infinite  perfections  of 
the  Supreme  Being  were  demonstrated  with 
the  utmost  clearness  and  force  from  the  frame 
of  the  universe  in  general,  and  also  from  the 
structure  of  its  various  parts. 

XXVII.  The  improvements  made  in  history, 
and  more  especially  the  new  degrees  of  light 
that  were  thrown  upon  the  ancient  history  of 
the  church,  were  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  genuine  Christianity;  for  thus  the  ori- 
ginal sources  and  reasons  of  many  absurd  opin- 
ions and  institutions,  which  antiquity  and  cus- 
tom had  rendered  sacred,  were  discovered  and 
exposed  in  their  proper  colours;  and  innumer- 
able errors  that  had  possessed  and  perplexed 
the  anxious  spirits  of  the  credulous  and  super- 
stitious multitude,  were  happily  deprived  of 
their  authority  and  influence.  Thus,  in  con- 
sequence, the  cheerful  light  of  truth,  and  the 
calm  repose  and  tranquillity  that  attend  it, 
arose  upon  the  minds  of  many;  and  human 
life  was  delivered  from  the  crimes  that  have 
been  sanctified  by  superstition,  and  from  the  tu- 
mults and  agitations  in  which  it  has  so  often 
involved  unhappy  mortals.  The  advantages 
that  flowed  from  the  improvement  of  historical 
knowledge  were  both  innumerable  and  inesti- 
mable. By  this  many  pious  and  excellent  per- 
sons, whom  ignorance  or  malice  had  stigmatis- 
ed as  heretics,  were  delivered  from  reproach, 
recovered  their  good  fame,  and  thus  were  se- 
cured against  the  malignity  of  superstition. 
By  this  it  appeared,  that  many  of  those  reli- 
gious controversies,  which  had  divided  nations, 
friends,  and  families,  and  involved  so  often 
sovereign  states  in  bloodshed,  rebellion,  and 
crimes  of  the  most  horrid  kind,  were  owing  to 
the  most  trifling  and  contemptible  causes,  to 
the  ambiguity  and  obscurity  of  certain  theolo- 
gical phrases  and  terms,  to  superstition,  igno- 
rance and  envy,  to  spiritual  pride  and  ambition. 
By  this  it  was  demonstrated  with  the  fullest 
evidence,  that  many  of  those  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  had  been  long  considered  as  of  di- 
vine institution,  were  derived  from  the  most  in- 
glorious sources,  being  either  borrowed  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  barbarous  nations, 

*  The  history  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was 
published  by  Dr.  Sprat,  in  the  year  1722.*  Fonte- 
nelle  composed  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.  The  reader  will  find  a  comparison 
between  these  learned  bodies  in  Voltaire's  Melanges 
de  Literature  et  de  Philosophie. 


?J(r"  *  A  much  more  interesting  and  ample  history 
of  this  respectable  society  was  afterwards  composed, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  its  learned  secretary. 


or  invented  with  a  design  to  deceive  the  igno- 
rant and  credulous,  or  dictated  by  the  idle  vi- 
sions of  senseless  enthusiasm.  By  this  the  am- 
bitious intrigues  of  the  bishops  and  other  mi- 
nisters of  religion,  who,  by  perfidious  arts,  had 
encroached  upon  tlie  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
usurped  a  considerable  part  of  its  authority  and 
revenues,  and  held  princes  in  subjection  to  their 
yoke  by  the  terrors  of  the  church,  were  brought 
to  light.  And  to  mention  no  more  instances,  it 
was  by  the  lamp  of  history  tliat  those  councils, 
whoso  decrees  had  so  long  been  regarded  as 
infallible  and  sacred,  and  revered  as  the  dic- 
tates of  celestial  wisdom,  were  exliibited  to  the 
attentive  observer  as  assemblies,  where  an  odi- 
ous mixture  of  ignorance  and  knavery  very 
frequently  presided.  Our  happy  experience, 
in  these  later  times,  furnishes  daily  instances 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  these  important  dis- 
coveries on  the  state  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  on  the  condition  of  all  its  members. 
Hence  flow  that  lenity  and  moderation  which 
are  mutually  exercised  by  those  who  differ  in 
their  religious  sentiments;  the  prudence  and 
caution  that  are  used  in  estimating  opinions 
and  deciding  controversies;  the  protection  and 
support  that  are  granted  to  men  of  worth, 
when  attacked  by  the  malice  of  bigotry;  and 
the  vis.ble  diminution  of  the  errors,  fi-auds, 
crimes,  and  cruelties,  with  which  superstition 
formerly  embittered  the  pleasures  of  human 
life,  and  the  enjoyments  of  social  intercourse  ■ 

XXVIII.  Many  of  the  doctors  of  this  cen- 
tury applied  themselves,  with  eminent  success, 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature, 
and  of  the  oriental  languages  and  antiquities; 
and,  as  their  progress  in  this  kind  of  erudition 
was  rapid,  so,  in  many  instances,  was  the  use 
they  inide  of  it  truly  excellent  and  laudable, 
for  tliey  were  thus  enabled  to  throw  light  on 
many  difficult  passages  of  the  sacred  writings 
that  had  been  ill  understood  and  injudiciously 
applied,  and  which  some  had  even  employed 
in  suoporting  erroneous  opinions,  and  giving  a 
plausible  colour  to  pernicious  doctrines.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  many  patrons  and  promoters 
of  popular  notions,  and  of  visionary  and  groimd- 
less  fencies,  were  deprived  of  the  fallacious  ar- 
guments by  which  they  maintained  their  er- 
rors. It  cannot  also  be  denied,  that  the  cause  of 
religion  received  considerable  benefit  fi'om  the 
labours  of  those,  who  either  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin 
language,  or  who,  beholding  with  emulation 
the  example  of  the  French,  employed  their  in- 
dustry in  improving  and  polishing  the  lan- 
guages of  their  respective  countries;  for  it 
must  be  evidently  both  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  Christian  church,  to  have  al- 
ways in  its  bosom  men  of  learning  qualified  to 
write  and  discourse  upon  theological  subjects 
with  precision,  elegance,  ease,  and  perspicuity, 
that  so  the  ignorant  and  perverse  may  be  al- 
lured to  receive  instruction,  and  also  be  able 
to  comprehend  with  facility  the  instructions 
they  receive. 

XXIX.  The  rules  of  morality  and  practice, 
which  were  laid  down  in  the  sacred  writings 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  assmned  an  advan- 
tageous form,  received  new  illustrations,  and 
were  supported  upon  new  and  solid  principles 
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when  that  great  system  of  law,  wliioh  results 
from  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  tlic  dic- 
tates of  rigiit  reason,  hcgun  to  be  studied  with 
more  diliifence,  and  investigated  with  more  ac- 
curacy and  pcrsjiicuity  than  had  been  the  case 
in  preceding  ages.     In  tliis  sublime  study  of 
the  law  of  nature,  the  immortal  Grotius  led 
the  way  in  his  excellent  book  concerning  the 
Rights  of  War  and  Peace:  and,  from  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  subject,  his  labours 
excited  the  zeal  and  emulation  of  men  of  the 
most  eminent  genius  and  abilities,*  who  turn- 
ed their  principal  attention  to  this  noble  sci- 
ence.    How  much  the  labours  of  these  great 
men  contributed  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  both  in  their  discourses  and  writings 
concerning  tlie  duties  and  obligations  of  Cliris- 
tians,  may  be  easily  seen  by  comparing  the 
books  of  a  practical  kind,  published  since  the 
period  now  under   consideration,  with  those 
which  were   in   vogue    before    that    time. — 
[Sl^  There  is  scarcely  a  discourse  upon  any 
subject  of  Christian  morality,  how  inconsider- 
able soever  it  may  be,  that  does  not  bear  some 
marks  of  the  improvement  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  science  of  morals  by  those  great 
men,  who  studied  that  science  in  the  paths  of 
nature,  in  the  frame  and  constitution  of  rational 
and  moral  beings,  and  in  the  relations  by  which 
they  are  rendered  members  of  one  great  fami- 
ly, under  the  inspection  and  government  of 
one  common  and  universalf  Parent.]    It  is  un- 
questionably certain,  tljat  since  this  period  the 
dictates  of  natural  law,  md  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  have  been  more  accurately  de- 
fined; certain  evangelical  precepts,  whose  na- 
ture and  foundations  were  imperfectly  compre- 
hended in  the  times  of  old,  have  been  more 
clearly  illustrated;   the  superiority  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  morality  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
course  of  duty  that  is  deducible  from  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  has  been  more  fully  demon- 
strated; and  those  common  notions  and  gene- 
ral principles,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
moral  obligation,  and  are  every  way  adapted 
to  dispel  all  doubts  that  may  arise,  and  all  con- 
troversies that  may  be  started,  concerning  the 
nature  of  evangelical  righteousness  and  virtue, 
have  been  established  with  greater  evidence 
and  certainty.     It  may  also  be  added,  that  the 
impiety  of  those  infidels  who  have  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  maintain  that  the  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason,  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  civil 
society,  adapted  to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to 
draw  men  off  from  the  business,  the  duties,  and 
enjoyments  of  life,j;  has  been  much  more  tri- 
umphantly refuted   in    the    seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  Christian  church. 

XXX.  To  these  reflections  upon  the  etato 
of  learning  and  science  in  general,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add  a  particular  and  separate 

*  See  Ailam.  Fred.  Glafey's  Historia  Juris  Natu- 
fe;  to  which  ig  subjoined  liis  Bibliotheca  Juris  Na- 
turte  ot  Gentium. 

t  This  sentence, beginning  with  "  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  discourse,"  and  ending  with  "common  and  nni- 
vtrsal  Parent,"  is  added  by  the  translator. 

}  Le  Contra  Social,  par  Rousseau. 


account  of  the  progress  and  revolutions  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Christian  schools.     At  the  be- 
gimiing  of  this  century,  almost  all  the  Etu-o- 
poan  philosophers  were  divided  into  two  class- 
es, one  of  which  comprehended  the  Peripate- 
tics, and  the  other  the  Chemists,  or  Fire-Philo- 
sophers, as  they  were  often  styled.     These  two 
classes,  diu-ing  many  years,  contended  warmly 
for  the  pre-eminence;  and  a  great  nmnber  of 
laboured  and  subtile  productions  were  publish- 
ed amidst  this  philosophical  contest.    The  Pe- 
ripatetics were  in  possession  of  the  professor- 
ships in  almost  all  the  schools  of  leaniino-,  and 
looked  upon  all  such  as  presumed,  either  to 
reject,  or  even  amend  the  doctrines  of  Aristo- 
tle, as  objects  of  indignation,  little  less  crimi- 
nal than  traitors  and  rebels.     It  is,  however, 
observable,  that  the  greatest  part  of  these  su- 
percilious and  persecuting  doctors,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  of  the  universities  of  Tubingen, 
Altorf,  Juliers,  and  Leipsic,  were  less  attached 
to  Aristotle  himself  than  to  his  modern  inter- 
preters  and   commentators.      The    Chemists 
spread  themselves  through  almost  all  Europe, 
and  assumed  the  obscure  and  ambiguous  title 
of  Rosecrtician  Brethren,*  which  drew  at  first 
some  degree  of  respect,  as  it  seemed  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  arms  of  Luther,  whicli  were  a 
cross  placed  upon  a  rose.    They  inveighed 
against  the  Peripatetics  with  a  singular  degree 
of  bitterness  and  animosity,  represented  them 
as  corrupters  both  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
and  published  a  multitude  of  treatises  against 
them,  which  discovered  little  else  than  their 
folly  and  their  malice.     At  the  head  of  these 
fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,t  a  native  of  Eng- 


"  The  title  of  Rosecrucians  evidently  denotes  the 
cliymical  philosophers,  and  those  who  Wended  the 
doctrines  of  religion  with  the  secrets  of  chymia- 
try.  The  denomination  itself  is  drawn  from  the 
science  of  chymistry;  and  they  only  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  language  of  thechymista 
can  understand  its  true  signification  and  energy. 
It  is  not  compounded,  as  many  imagine,  of  the  two 
words  rosa  and  crux,  which  signify  rose  and  cross, 
but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  and  the  Latin  word 
ros,  which  signifies  deiD.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dew 
is  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold.  The  cross, 
in  the  chymical  style,  is  equivalent  to  light;  because 
the  figure  of  the  cross  (t)  exhibits,  at  the  same  time, 
the  throe  letters  of  which  the  word  Iut,  i.  e.  light, 
is  compounded.  Now  I211  is  called  by  this  sect  the 
seed  or  menstruum  of  the  red  dragon;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  gross  and  corporeal  light,  which,  when 
properly  digested  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Prom 
all  this  it  follows,  that  a  Rosecrucian  philosopher  is 
one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  assistance  of  the 
dew,  seeks  for  light,  or,  in  other  words,  the  substance 
called  the  Philosopher's  Stone.  All  other  explica- 
tions of  this  term  are  false  and  chimerical.  The  in- 
terpretations that  are  given  of  it  by  the  chymists, 
who  love,  on  all  occasions,  to  involve  themselves  in 
intricacy  and  darkness,  are  invented  merely  to  de- 
ceive those  who  arc  strangers  to  their  mysteries. 
The  true  energy  and  meaning  of  this  denomination 
of  Rosecrucians,  did  not  escape  the  penetration  and 
sagacity  of  Gassendi,  as  appears  by  his  Exanien 
Philosophi.T!  Fluddanse,  sect.  xv.  It  was,  however, 
still  more  fully  e.xplained  by  Renaudot,  a  famous 
French  physician,  in  his  Conferences  Tubliques,  I. 
iv.  A  great  number  of  materials  and  anecdotes  re 
lating  to  the  fraternity,  rules,  observances,  and 
writings,  of  the  Rosecrucians,  (who  made  such  a 
noise  in  this  century,)  may  be  found  in  Arnold's 
Kirchen-und-Kelzer,  Historic,  part  ii.  p.  1114. 

t  See,  for  an  account  of  this  singular  man,  from 
whose  writings  Jacob  Behmen  derived  all  his  mys- 
tical and  rapturous  doctrine.  Wood's  Athena:  Oxo- 
nicnses,  vol.  i.  p.  610.  and  Ilistor.  et  Antiq.  Acade- 
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land,  and  a  man  of  surprising  genius;  Jacob 
Behmen,  a  shoemaker,  who  Uved  at  Gorlitz, 
and  Michael  Mayer.*  These  leaders  of  the 
sect  were  followed  by  John  Baptist  Helmont, 
and  his  son  Francis,  Christian  Knorriua  de 
Rosenroth,  Khulman,  Nollius,  Sperbcr,  and 
many  others  of  various  fame.  A  uniformity 
of  opinion,  and  a  spirit  of  concord,  seem  scarce- 
ly possible  in  such  a  society  as  this;  for,  as  a 
great  part  of  its  doctrine  is  derived  from  cer- 
tain internal  feelings  arid  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, which  can  neither  be  comprehended  nor 
defined,  and  is  supported  by  testhiionies  of  the 
external  senses,  whose  reports  are  illusory  and 
changeable,  so  it  is  remarkable,  that,  among 
the  more  eminent  writers  of  this  sect,  there 
are  scarcely  any  two  wlio  adopt  the  same  te- 
nets and  sentiments.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  common  principles  that  are  generally  em- 
braced, and  which  serve  as  a  centre  of  union 
to  the  society.  They  all  maintain,  that  tlie 
dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of  fire,  is 
the  only  way  through  which  men  can  arrive 
at  true  wisdom,  and  come  to  discern  the  first 
principles  of  things.  They  all  acknowledge  a 
certain  analogy  and  harmony  between  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs  the  king- 
dom of  grace  by  the  same  laws  with  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature;  and  hence  it  is 
that  they  employ  chemical  denominations  to 
express  tlie  truths  of  religion.  They  all  hold, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  energy,  or  soul, 
diffused  through  the  fi-ame  of  the  universe, 
which  some  call  Archaeus,  others  the  Univer- 
sal Spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under  dif- 
ferent appellations.  They  all  talk  in  the  most 
obscure  and  superstitious  manner  of  what  they 
call  the  signatures  of  things,  of  the  power  of 
the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their 
particular  influence  upon  the  human  race,  of 
the  efiicacy  of  magic,  and  the  various  species 
and  classes  of  demons.  In  fine,  they  all  agree 
in  tlirowing  out  the  most  crude  and  incompre- 
hensible notions  and  ideas,  in  the  most  obscure, 
quaint,  and  unusual  expressions. 

XXXI.  This  controversy,  between  the  Che- 
mists and  Peripatetics,  was  buried  in  silence 
and  oblivion,  as  soon  as  a  new  and  more  seem- 
ly form  of  philosophy  was  presented  to  the 
world  by  two  great  men,  who  reflected  a  lus- 
tre upon  the  French  nation, — Gassendi  and 
Des-Cartes.  The  former,  whose  profound 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy  was  ac- 
companied with  the  most  engaging  eloquence, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  branch- 
es of  solid  erudition  and  polite  literature,  was 
canon  of  Digne,  and  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Paris.  The  latter,  who  was  a  man  of  qua- 
lity and  bred  a  soldier,  surpassed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  contemporaries  in  acuteness,  sub- 
tlety, and  extent  of  genius,  though  he  was 
much  inferior  to  Gassendi  in  point  of  learning. 


iniffi  Oxoniensis,  lib.  ii.  p.  308.— For  an  account  of 
Helmont,  the  father,  see  Hen.  Witte,  Memor.  Philo- 
soph.— Consult  also  Joach.  Fred.  Feller,  ih  Miscel- 
lan.  Leibnilian.— Several  writers  beside  Arnold  have 
given  an  account  of  Jacob  Behmen.* 
*  See  MoUeri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  i.  p.  376. 


*  See,  also  sect,  ii^  part  li.  chap.  i.  sect.  -xl.  of  this 
century. 


In  1624,  Gassendi  attacked  Aristotle,  and  the 
whole  body  of  his  commentators  and  followers, 
with  great  resolution  and  ingenuity;*  but  the  re- 
sentment and  indignation  which  lie  drew  upon 
himself  from  all  quarters  by  this  bold  attempt, 
and  tlie  sweetness  of  his  natural  temper,  which 
made  him  an  enemy  to  dissention  and  contest, 
engaged  him  to  desist,  and  to  suspend  an  enter- 
prise, that,  by  opposing  the  prejudices,  was  so 
adapted  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  learned. 
Hence  no  more  than  two  books  of  the  work 
he  had  composed  against  the  Aristotelians 
were  made  public;  the  other  five  were  sup- 
pressed.! He  also  wrote  against  Fludd,  and, 
by  refuting  him,  refuted  at  the  same  time  the 
Rosecrucian  Brethren;  and  here  the  Aristote- 
lians seemed  to  behold  his  labours  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye.  After  having  overturned  seve- 
ral false  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy, 
he  began  to  think  of  substituting  something 
more  solid  and  satisfactory  in  their  place,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  design  he  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  circumspection  and  caution.  He 
recommended  to  others,  and  followed  himself, 
that  wise  method  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, which,  with  a  slow  and  timorous  pace, 
rises  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  the  discussions 
of  reason,  and  arrives  at  truth  by  assiduity, 
experiment,  and  an  attentive  observation  of 
the  laws  of  nature;  or,  to  express  the  samer 
thing  in  other  words,  he  struck  out  that  judi- 
cious method,  which,  by  an  attention  to  facts, 
to  the  changes  and  motions  of  the  natural 
world,  leads  by  degrees  to  general  principles, 
and  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  rational  inquiry. 
In  the  application  of  this  method,  he  had  re- 
course chiefly  to  mathematical  succours,  from 
a  persuasion  that  demonstration  and  certainty 
were  the  peculiar  fruits  of  that  accurate  and 
luminous  science.  He  drew  no  assistance  from 
metaphysics,  which  he  overlooked  from  an  opi- 
nion that  the  greatest  part  of  its  rules  and  de- 
cisions were  too  precarious  to  satisfy  a  sincere 
inquirer,  animated  with  the  love  of  truth. J 

XXXII.  Des-Cartes  followed  a  very  differ- 
ent method  in  his  philosophical  researches. 
He  abandoned  mathematics,  which  he  had  at 
first  looked  upon  as  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  employed  the  science  of  abstract  ideas,  or 
metaphysics,  in  the  investigation  of  truth. 
Having  accordingly  laid  down  a  few  plain  and 
general  principles,  which  seemed  to  be  de- 
duced immediately  from  the  nature  of  man, 
his  next  business  was  to  form  distinct  notions 
of  the  Deity,  of  matter,  soul,  body,  space,  the 
universe,  and  the  various  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  From  these  notions,  examined 
with   attention,  compared  and  combined  ao- 


*  The  title  of  his  book  against  the  Aristotelians 
is  as  follows:  Exercitationum  paradoxicarum  adver- 
sus  Aristoteleos  Libri  VII.  in  his  quibus  pracipua 
totius  Peripatetics  Doctrine  Fundamenta  eicutiun- 
tur,  Opiniones  vero,  ut  ex  vetustioribus  obsotetic, 
stabiliuntur. 

t  See  Bougerelle's  Vie  de  Gassendi. 

t  See  Gassendi's  Institutiones  Philosophias;  a  dif- 
fuse production,  which  takes  upthe  two  first  yohimes 
of  his  works,  and  in  which  his  principal  design  is  to 
show,  that  those  opinions,  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers,  wtiich  are  deduced  from  me- 
taphysical principles,  have  little  solidity,  and  are 
generally  defective  in  point  of  evidence  and  perspi- 
cuity. 
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cording  to  their  mutual  relations,  connexions, 
and  resemblances,  and  reduced  into  a  kind  of 
system,  he  proceeded  still  farther,  and  made 
admirable  use  of  them  in  reforming  the  other 
branches  of  philosophy,  and  giving  them  a  new 
degree  of  stability  and  consistence.  This  he 
eti'ected  by  connecting  all  his  branches  of 
philosopiiical  reasoning  in  sucli  a  manner,  that 
principles  and  consequences  were  placed  in 
the  most  accurate  order,  and  the  latter  seemed 
to  flow  from  the  former  in  the  most  natural 
maimer.  This  method  of  pursuing  truth  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  admiration  of  many;  and 
so  indeed  it  happened;  for  no  sooner  had  Des- 
Cartes  published  his  discoveries  in  philosophy, 
than  a  considerable  number  of  eminent  men, 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  had  long  en- 
tertained a  higli  disgust  to  the  inelegant  and 
ambiguous  jargon  of  the  schools,  adopted  these 
discoveries  with  zeal,  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  new  system,  and  expressed  their 
desire  that  its  author  should  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  a  philosophi- 
cal guide  to  the  youth  in  the  public  semina- 
ries of  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie 
Peripatetics,  or  Aristotelians,  seconded  by  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  who  apprehended  that 
the  cause  of  religion  was  aimed  at,  and  endan- 
gered, by  these  philosophical  innovations, 
made  a  prodigious  noise,  and  left  no  means 
imemployed  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  their 
old  system,  and  diminish  the  growing  reputa- 
tion of  the  new  philosophy.  To  execute  this 
invidious  purpose  with  tlie  greater  facility, 
they  not  only  accused  Des-Cartes  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  pernicious  errors,  but  went  so 
far,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  malignity,  as 
to  bring  a  charge  of  atheism  against  him.  This 
furious  zeal  of  the  Aristotelians  will  not  appear 
so  extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
they  contended,  not  so  much  for  their  philo- 
sophical system,  as  for  the  honours,  advan- 
tages, and  profits  they  derived  from  it.  The 
Tiicosophists,  Rosecrucians,  and  Chymists,  en- 
tered into  this  contest  against  Des-Cartes,  but 
conducted  tiiemselves  with  greater  moderation 
than  the  Aristotelians,  notwithstanding  tlieir 
persuasion  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
though  chimerical  and  impious,  was  much  less 
intolerable  than  the  Cartesian  system.*  The 
consequences  of  this  dispute  were  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  science;  for  the  wiser  part 
of  the  European  philosophers,  although  they 
did  not  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Des-Cartes, 
were  encouraged  and  animated  by  his  exam- 
ple to  carry  on  their  inquiries  with  more  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  traditional  and  per- 
sonal authority  than  they  had  formerly  done, 
and  to  throw  resolutely  from  their  necks  that 
yoke  of  servitude,  under  which  Aristotle  and 
his  followers  had  so  long  kept  them  in  subjec- 
tion. 

XXXIII.  The  most  eminent  contemporaries 
of  Des-Cartes  applauded,  in  general,  the  ef- 
forts he  made  toward  the  reformation  of  phi- 
losophy, and  that  noble  resolution  with  which 
he  broke  the  shackles  of  magisterial  authority, 
and  struck  out  new  patlis,  in  which  he  pro- 


*  See  Baillci'g  Vie  de  Rene  Ucs  Cartes,  and  also 
the  GcneDHi  Dictionary. 
Vol.  II.— 23 


ceeded  without  a  guide,  in  the  search  after 
truth.  They  also  approved  his  method  of 
rising,  witli  caution  and  accuracy,  from  the 
most  simple,  and,  as  it  were,  the  primary  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  nature,  to  truths  and  propo- 
sitions of  a  more  complex  and  intricate  kind, 
and  of  admitting  nothing  as  truth,  tiiat  was 
not  clearly  and  distinctly  api)reliended  as  such. 
TJiey  went  still  farther,  and  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, that  he  had  made  most  valuable 
and  important  discoveries  in  philosophy,  and 
had  demonstrated  several  truths,  which,  be- 
fore his  time,  were  received  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence than  that  of  tradition  and  conjecture. 
But  these  acknowledgments  did  not  prevent 
some  of  those  who  made  them  with  the  great- 
est sincerity,  from  finding  several  essential 
defects  in  the  philosophy  of  this  great  man. 
They  considered  his  account  of  the  causes  and 
principles  of  natural  things,  as  for  the  most 
part  hypothetical,  and  founded  on  fancy,  rather 
than  experience.  They  even  attacked  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
system  of  his  philosophy  was  built,  such  as  his 
ideas  of  the  Deity,  of  the  universe,  of  matter 
and  spirit,  of  tlie  laws  of  motion,  and  other 
points  that  were  connected  with  these.  Some 
of  these  principles  they  pronounced  uncertain; 
others,  tliey  said,  were  of  a  pernicious  tenden- 
cy, and  likely  to  engender  the  most  dangerous 
errors;  and  they  affirmed,  that  some  were  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  language  of  experience. 
At  the  head  of  these  objectors  appeared  his 
fellow-citizen,  Gasseiidi,  who  had  made  war 
before  him  upon  the  Aristotelians  and  Chy- 
mists; who,  in  genius,  was  his  equal;  in  learn- 
ing, greatly  his  superior;  and  whose  mathema- 
tical knowledge  was  most  uncommon  and  ex- 
tensive. This  formidable  adversary  directed 
his  first  attacks  against  tlie  metapliysical  prin- 
ciples which  supported  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.  He  then  proceeded 
still  farther;  and,  for  the  physical  system  of 
Des-Caites,  substituted  one  that  resembled  not 
a  little  tlie  natural  philosophy  of  Epicurus, 
though  far  superior  to  it  in  solidity,  much 
more  rational,  consistent,  and  perfect,  being 
founded,  not  on  the  illiLsory  visions  of  fancy, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  sense  and  the  dictates 
of  experience.*  This  new  and  sagacious  ob- 
server of  nature  had  not  many  followers,  and 
jiis  disciples  were  much  less  numerous  than 
those  of  Des-Cartes.  IJut  what  he  wanted  in 
number,  was  sufficiently  compensated  by  the 
merit  and  reputation  of  tliose  wlio  adopted  his 
pliilosophical  system;  for  he  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe,  by 
persons  who  were  distinguished  in  the  highest 
degree  by  their  indefatigable  application,  and 

*S(;e  his  nisiiuisitioMetaphysica.seii  Diibitationes 
ct  Iiist;iiiti;R  ailvers^us  Cartesii  Molaphysicam,  et 
Kesponsa.  in  the  third  volume  of  liis  works. — Ber- 
nier,  a  cijlebrated  French  pliysician,  has  piven  an 
accurate  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Gasseiidi  in  hia 
ahridfiuiciit  of  it,  published  at  Lyons,  in  ltiti4.  This 
abridsinieiit  will  give  the  reader  a  better  account  of 
this  philosophy  than  even  the  works  of  Gassendi 
himself,  in  which  his  meaning  is  often  expressed  in 
an  ambiguous  manner,  and  which  are,  besides, 
loaded  with  siiperHuoiis  erudition.  Tlic  Life  of 
Gassendi,  accurately  written  by  Bougerelle,  a  priest 
of  the  oratory,  was  published  in  1737.— See  Bibliolh. 
Francoise,  torn,  xxvii.  p  353. 
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their  extensive  knowledge  both  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  had  cer- 
tainly few  disciples  in  his  own  country;  but, 
anjong  the  English,  who  in  his  time  were  re- 
markable for  their  application  to  studies  of  a 
physical  and  mathematical  kind,  a  considera- 
ble number  adopted  his  philosophical  system. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  tiiat  even  those  emi- 
nent philosophers  and  divines,  such  as  Whicli- 
cot,  Gale,  Cudworth,  and  More,  who  entered 
the  lists  with  Hobbes,  (whose  doctrine  came 
nearer  to  the  principles  of  Gassendi  than  to 
the  system  of  Des-Cartes,)  and  revived  ancient 
Platonism,  in  order  to  crush  under  its  weight 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  placed  Gas- 
sendi and  Plato  in  the  same  class,  and  ex- 
plained the  sentiments  of  the  latter  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  appear  quite  agreea- 
ble to  the  principles  of  the  former.* 

XXXIV.  From  this  period  must  be  dated 
the  famous  schism  that  divided  the  philoso- 
phical world  into  two  great  sects,  which,  though 
they  almost  agree  upon  those  points  that  are 
of  the  greatest  utility  and  importance  in  hu- 
man life,  differ  widely  about  the  principles  of 
human  knowledge,  and  the  fundamental  points 
whence  the  philosopher  must  proceed  in  his 
search  of  truth.  Of  these  sects,  one  may  pro- 
perly be  called  Metaphysical,  and  the  other 
Mailiematical.  The  metaphysical  sect  follows 
the  system  of  Des-Cartes;  the  mathematical 
one  directs  its  researclies  by  *\e  principles  of 
Gassendi.  Philosophers  of  '.lie  former  class 
look  upon  truth  as  attainah  e  by  abstract  rea- 
soning; those  of  the  latter  -reek  it  by  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Tho  follower  of  Des- 
Cartes  attributes  little  to  the  external  senses, 
and  much  to  meditation  and  discussion.  The 
disciple  of  Gassendi,  on  the  contrary,  places 
little  confidence  in  metaphysical  discussion, 
and  principally  has  recourse  to  the  reports  of 
sense  and  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The 
Cartesian,  from  a  small  number  of  abstract 
truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of  propositions, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  God  and  nature,  of  body  and 
spirit;  the  Gassendian  admits  these  metaphy- 
sical truths,  but  at  the  same  time  denies  the 
possibility  of  erecting,  upon  their  basis,  a  regu- 
lar and  splid  system  of  philosophy,  without 
the  aid  of  assiduous  observation  and  repeated 
experiments,  which  are  the  most  natural  and 
effectual  means  of  philosophical  progress  and 
improvement.  The  one,  eagle-like,  soars  with 
an  intrepid  flight  to  the  first  fountain  of  truth, 
and  to  the  general  relations  and  final  causes  of 
things;  and  thence  descending,  explains,  by 
them,  the  various  changes  and  appearances  of 
nature,  the  attributes  and  counsels  of  the  Dei- 
ty, the  moral  constitution  and  duties  of  man, 
the  frame  and  structure  of  tlie  universe.  The 
other,  more  difficult  and  cautious,  observes 
with  attention,  and  examines  with  assiduity, 
the  objects  that  are  before  his  eyes;  and  rises 
gradually  from  them  to  the  first  cause,  and  the 
primordial  principle  of  things.  The  Carte- 
sians suppose,  that  many  things  are  known  by 


*  See  the  preface  to  the  Latin  trnnslation  of  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System;  and  also  the  remarks 
added  to  that  translation.  Jj(p=  Dr.  Mosheim  is  the 
author  of  that  translation  and  of  those  remarks. 


man  with  the  utmost  certainty;  and  hence 
arises  their  propensity  to  form  their  opinions 
and  doctrines  into  a  regular  system.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Gassendi  consider  man  as  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  witli  respect  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  points,  and,  consequently,  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  suspend  their  judgment 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  imtil  time  and  expe- 
rience dispel  tiieir  darkness;  and  hence  it  is 
also,  that  they  consider  a  sijsttm  as  an  attempt 
of  too  adventurous  a  nature,  and  by  no  means 
proportioned  to  tlie  narrow  extent  of  human 
knowledge;  or,  at  least,  tiiey  think,  that  the 
business  of  system-making  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  philosophers  of  future  times,  who,  by  join- 
ing the  observations  and  experience  of  many 
ages,  may  ac(]uire  a  more  satisfactory  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  nature  than  has  been  yet 
attained. 

These  dissensions  and  contests  concerning 
the  first  principles  of  human  knowledge,  pro- 
duced various  debates  upon  otlier  subjects  of 
the  utmost  moment  and  importance;  such  as, 
tiie  nature  of  God,  tlie  essence  of  matter,  the 
elements  or  constituent  principles  of  bodies, 
the  laws  of  motion,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Divine  Providence  exerts  itself  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  world,  the  frame  and  structure  of 
the  universe,  the  nature,  union,  and  joint  ope- 
rations of  soul  and  body.  If  we  consider  at- 
tentively the  profound  and  intricate  nature  of 
these  subjects,  together  with  the  limits,  debili- 
ty, and  imperfections  of  the  human  under- 
standing, we  shall  see  too  much  reason  to  fear, 
that  those  contests  will  last  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  man.*  The  wise  and  the  good,  sen- 
sible of  this,  will  carry  on  such  debates  with  a 
spirit  of  mildness  and  mutual  forbearance;  and, 
knowing  that  differences  in  opinions  are  inevi- 
table where  truth  is  so  difficult  of  access,  will 
guard  against  that  temerity  with  which  too 
many  disputants  accuse  their  antagonists  of  ir- 
religion  and  impiety. f 


*  Voltaire  published,  in  1740,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  La  Metaphysique  de  Newton,  ou 
Parallele  des  Sentiniens  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz, 
which,  thougli  superficial  and  inaccurate,  may  be 
useful  to  those  readers  who  have  not  application 
enough  to  draw  from  better  sources,  and  are  desirous 
of  knowing  how  much  these  two  philosophical  sects 
ditfer  in  their  principles  and  tenets. 

f  It  is  abundantly  known  that  Des-Cartes  and  his 
metaphysii^al  followers  were  accused  by  many  of 
striking  at  tlic  foundations  of  all  religion;  nor  is  this 
accusation  entirely  withdrawn  even  in  our  times. 
See,  in  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Father  Hardouin, 
his  Atheists  Unmasked.  Among  these  pretended 
atheists,  Des-Cartes,  and  hi.s  two  famous  disciples, 
(Antoine  Le  Grand  and  Sylvain  Regis,)  hold  the 
first  rank;  nor  is  Father  Malebranche,  though  he 
seems  rather  chargeable  with  fanaticism  than  athe- 
ism, exempted  from  a  place  in  this  odious  list.  It  is 
true  that  Hardouin,  who  gives  so  liberally  a  place  in 
the  atheistical  class  to  these  great  men,  was  himself 
a  visionary  dreamer,  whose  judgment,  in  many 
cases,  is  little  to  be  respected;  but  it  is  also  true, 
that,  in  the  work  now  under  consideration,  he  does 
not  reason  from  his  own  whimsical  notions,  but 
draws  all  his  arguments  from  those  followers  of 
Aristotle  and  Gassendi,  who  have  opposed,  with  the 
greatest  success  and  acuteness,  the  Cartesian  sys- 
tem. Even  Voltaire,  notwithstanding  the  modera- 
tion with  which  he  expresses  himself,  seems  plain- 
ly enough  to  give  his  assent  to  the  accusers  of  Des- 
Cartes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  observed  that 
these  accusers  are  censured  in  their  turns  by  several 
modern  metaphysicians.  Gassendi,  for  e.taraple,  is 
charged  by  Arnauld  with  overturning  the  doctrine 
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XXXV.  Tliose  who  had  either  adopted, 
without  exception,  the  principles  of  Des-Car- 
tes,  or  who,  without  going  so  far,  approved  the 
method  and  rules  laid  down  by  him  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  employed  all  their  zeal 
and  industry  in  correcting,  amending,  confirm- 
ing, and  illustrating,  the  metaphysical  species 
of  philosophy;  and  its  votaries  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  particularly  in  France  and  in 
the  United  Provinces.  But  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  philosophical  sect  there  were  some 
who  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  religion, 
more  especially  Spinosa,  and  otliers,  who,  like 
Balthasar  Becker,*  made  use  of  the  principles  of 
Des-Cartes,  to  overturn  some  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  pervert  others.  This  circum- 
stance proved  disadvantageous  to  the  whole 
sect,  and  brought  it  into  disrepute  in  many 
places.  The  metaphysical  philosopliy  fell,  how- 
ever, afterwards  into  better  hands,  and  was 
treated  with  great  wisdom  and  acuteness  by 
Malebranche,  a  man  of  unronunon  eloquence 
and  subtlety;  and  by  Leibnitz,  whose  name  is 
consigned  to  immortality  as  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. f  Nei- 
ther of  these  great  men,  indeed,  adopted  all  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Des-Cartes;  but  both 
of  them  approved,  upon  the  whole,  his  philoso- 
phical method,  which  they  enlarged,  amended, 
and  improved,  by  several  additions  and  correc- 
tions, that  rendered  its  procedure  more  luminous 
and  sure.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
Leibnitz,  who,  rejecting  the  suggestions  of 
fancy,  seemed  to  follow  no  other  guides  than 
reason  and  judgment;  for  Malebranche,  having 
received  from  nature  a  warm  and  exuberant 
imagination,  was  too  much  ruled  by  its  dic- 
tates, and  was  thus  often  imperceptibly  led 
into  the  visionary  regions  of  enthusiasm. 

XXXVI.  The  mathematical  philosophy  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  much  loss  studied  and 
adopted  than  the  metaphysical  system,  and  its 
followers  in  France  were  very  few  in  number. 


of  the  soul's  immortality  in  his  controversy  with 
Des-Cartes,  and  by  Leibnitz  with  corrupting  and  de- 
stroying the  whole  system  of  natural  religion:  see 
Des-Maizeaux,  Recueil  de  diverges  pieces  sur  la  Phi- 
losophie,  torn,  ii.*  Leibnitz  has  also  ventured  to  af- 
firm, that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  followers  rob 
the  Deity  of  some  of  his  most  excellent  attributes, 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  In 
short,  the  controversial  writings  on  both  sides  are 
filled  with  rash  and  indecorous  reproaches  of  this 
kind. 

{il5"  *  See,  for  a  farther  account  of  the  particular 
tenets  and  opinions  of  Blocker,  sect.  ii.  part  ii.  chap. 
ii.  sect.  XXXV.  of  this  century. 

t  For  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  Male- 
branche and  his  philosophy,  see  Fontenelle's  Kloges 
des  Academiciens,  torn.  i.  p.  ;!17,  and,  for  a  view  of 
the  errors  and  defects  of  his  metaphysical  system, 
see  Ilardouin's  Atheists  Unmasked,  in  his  GGuvres 
Melees,  p.  43.  Fontenelle  has  also  given  an  account 
of  the  life  and  philosophical  sentiments  of  Leibnitz, 
in  the  work  already  quoted,  vol.  ii.;  but  a  much  more 
ample  one  has  been  pMblished  in  German  byCh.-irJes 
Ounther  Ludcwig,  in  his  hi-story  of  the  Leibnitian 
Philosophy.  However,  the  genius  and  philosophy  of 
this  great  man  are  best  to  be  learned  from  hia  let- 
ters, published  by  Kortholt. 


{}!J~  *  It  appears,  on  reference,  that  the  censure  is 
not  conveyed  in  such  strong  terms  as  those  employ- 
ed by  our  historian;  Leibnitz  merely  says,  that  Gas- 
Bendi  appeared  to  hesitate  and  waver  too  much  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  principles  of 
natural  religion. 


But  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Great 
Britain,  whose  philosophers  perceiving,  in  its 
infant  and  unfinished  features,  the  immortal 
lines  of  Verulain's  wisdom,  snatched  it  from 
its  cradle,  in  a  soil  where  it  was  ready  to 
perish,  cherished  it  with  parental  tenderness, 
and  have  still  continued  their  zealous  efforts 
to  bring  it  to  maturity  and  perfection.  The 
Royal  Society  of  London,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  philosophical  seminary  of  the 
nation,  took  it  under  their  protection,  and 
have  neither  spared  expense  nor  pains  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  it,  and  to  render  it  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  life.  It  owed,  more  es- 
pecially, a  great  part  of  its  progress  and  im- 
provement to  the  countenance,  industry,  and 
genius  of  that  immortal  protector  of  science, 
tlie  pious  and  venerable  Robert  Boyle,  whose 
memory  will  be  ever  precious  to  the  worthy 
and  the  wise,  the  friends  of  religion,  learning, 
and  mankind.  Tlic  illustrious  names  of  Barrow, 
Wallis,  and  Locke,  may  also  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  natural  knowledge.  Nor  were  the  learned 
divines  of  the  British  nation  (though  that  order 
has  often  excited  the  complaints  of  philoso- 
phers, and  been  supposed  to  behold,  with  a 
jealous  and  suspicious  eye,  the  efforts  of  phi- 
losophy as  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  religion) 
less  zealous  than  the  other  patrons  of  science 
in  this  noble  cause.  On  the  contrary,  they 
looked  upon  the  improvement  of  natural  know- 
ledge not  only  as  innocent,  but  as  of  the  highest 
utility  and  importance;  as  admirably  adapted 
to  excite  and  maintain  in  the  minds  of  men  a 
profound  veneration  tor  the  Supreme  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  to  furnish  new 
supports  to  the  cause  of  religion;  and  also  as 
agreeable  both  to  the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive 
church.  And  lience  it  was  that  those  doctors, 
who,  in  the  lectures  founded  by  Mr.  Boyle, 
attacked  the  enemies  of  religion,  employed  in 
this  noble  and  pious  attempt  the  succours  of 
philosophy  with  the  most  happy  and  trium- 
phant success.  But  the  immortal  man,  to 
whose  immense  genius  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry philosophy  owed  its  greatest  improve- 
ments, and  who  carried  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
into  paths  of  nature  that  had  been  unexplored 
before  his  time,  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,*  whose 
name  was  revered,  and  whose  genius  was  ad- 
mired, even  by  his  warmest  adversaries.    This 


Q(j~  *  !Wr.  Hume'.s  account  of  this  great  man  ia 
extremely  just,  and  contains  some  peculiar  strokes 
that  do  honour  to  this  elegant  painter  of  minds. 
"  In  Newton,  {says  //e,)this  island  may  boast  of  hav- 
ing produced  the  greatest  and  rarest  genius  that  ever 
arose  for  the  ornament  and  instruction  of  the  spe- 
cies. Cautious  in  admitting  no  principles  but  such 
as  were  founded  in  experiment;  but  resolute  to  adopt 
every  such  principle,  however  new  and  unusual; 
from  modesty,  ignorant  of  his  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  thence  less  careful  to  accom- 
modate his  reasonings  to  common  apprehensions; 
more  anxious  to  merit  than  to  acipiire  fame;  he  was, 
trom  these  causes,  long  unknown  to  the  world;  but 
his  reputation,  at  last,  broke  out  with  a  lustre,  which 
scarcely  any  writer,  during  his  own  life-time,  had 
ever  before  attained.  While  Newton  seemed  to 
draw  oft"  the  veil  from  some  of  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, he  showed,  at  the  same  time,  the  imperfections 
of  the  mechanical  philosophy;  and  thereby  restored 
her  ultimate  secrets  to  that  obscurity,  in  which  they 
ever  did  and  ever  will  remain." 
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great  man  spent,  witli  uninterrupted  assiduity, 
the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  correcting,  digesting, 
and  enlarging,  the  new  philosophy,  and  in 
throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  demonstration  and 
evidence,  both  by  observing  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  by  subjecting  them  to  the  rules  of  calcula- 
tion; and  thus  he  introduced  a  great  change  into 
natural  science,  and  brought  it  to  a  very  higii 
degree  of  perfection.*  The  English  look  upon 
it  as  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  solidity 
and  excellence  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
that  its  most  eminent  votaries  were  friends  to 
religion,  and  have  transmitted  to  posterity 
shining  examples  of  piety  and  virtue;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Cartesian  or  metaphysical 
system  has  exhibited,  in  its  followers,  many 
flagrant  instances  of  irreligion,  and  some  de- 
monstrations of  the  most  horrid  impiety. 

XXXVn.  The  two  famous  philosophical 
sects  now  mentioned,  deprived,  indeed,  all  tlie 
ancient  systems  of  natural  science,  both  of 
their  credit  and  their  disciples;  and  hence  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  totally  engrossed  and  divided  between 
them  the  suffrages  of  the  learned.  But  this 
was  not  the  case;  the  liberty  of  thinking  being 
restored  by  Des-Cartes  and  Newton,  who 
broke  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  in  which  philo- 
sophical superstition  liad  confined,  in  former 
times,  the  human  understanding,  a  variety  of 
sects  sprang  up.  Some  trusting  to  their  supe- 
rior genius  and  sagacity,  and  otiiers,  more  re- 
markable for  the  exuberance  of  tlieir  fancy  than 
for  the  solidity  of  their  judgment,  pretended  to 
strike  out  new  paths  in  the  unknown  regions 
of  nature,  and  new  methods  of  investigating 
truth;  but  of  their  disciples  the  number  was 
small,  and  the  duration  of  their  inventions 
transitory;  and  therefore  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
barely  mentioned  them.  There  appeared  also 
another  sort  of  men,  whom  mediocrity  of  ge- 
nius, or  an  indolent  turn  of  mind,  indisposed 
for  investigating  truth  by  the  exertion  of  their 
own  talents  and  powers,  and  who,  terrified  at 
the  view  of  such  an  arduous  task,  contented 
themselves  with  borrowing  from  the  different 


*  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, as  also  the  other  writings,  whether  philosophi- 
cal, mathematical,  or  theological,  of  this  great  man, 
are  abundantly  known.  There  is  an  elegant  account 
of  his  life,  and  literary  and  philosophical  merit, 
given  by  Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge  des  Academiciens, 
torn.  ii.  p.  293. — See  also  the  Biblioth.  Angloise,  torn. 
XV.  par.  ii.  p.  5-15,  and  Biblioth.  Raisonee,  torn.  vi. 
par.  ii.  p.  478.  (ft^  See  more  especially  the  late 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Maclaurin's  Account  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries. 


sects  such  of  their  respective  tenets  as  seemed 
to  them  most  remarkable  for  their  perspicuity 
and  solidity,  more  especially  those  concerning 
which  all  the  different  sects  were  agreed. 
These  they  compiled  and  digested  into  a  sys- 
tem, and  pushed  their  inquiries  no  farther.  The 
philosophers  of  this  class  are  generally  termed 
Eclectics.  From  these  remarkable  differences 
of  sentiment  and  system  that  reigned  among 
the  jarring  sects,  some  persons,  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished by  their  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
took  occasion  to  represent  truth  as  unattaina- 
ble by  such  a  short-sighted  being  as  man,  and 
to  revive  tlie  desperate  and  uncomfortable  doc- 
Irine  (siiall  I  call  it,  or  jargon)  of  the  Sceptics, 
that  had  long  been  buried  in  the  silence  and 
oblivion  which  it  deserved.  The  most  emi- 
nent of  these  cloudy  philosophers  were  San- 
chez, a  physician  of  Toulouse,*  de  la  Mothe 
le  Vayer,t  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,|  to 
whom  we  may  justly  add  Peter  Bayle,§  who, 
by  the  erudition  and  wit  that  abound  in  his  vo- 
luminous works,  acquired  a  distinguished  repu- 
tation in  the  republic  of  letters. 


*  There  is  still  extant  a  famous  book  of  this 
writer,  entitled,  dc  co  quod  nihil  scitur,  which,  with 
the  rest  of  his  works,  and  an  account  of  his  life,  ap- 
peared at  Toulouse,  in  1636.  See  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
and  Villemandi  Scepticismus  debellatus,  cap.  jv. 

t  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  for  an  account  of  this 
author. 

I  Huet's  book  concerning  the  Weakness  of  Human 
Reason  was  published  after  his  death,  in  French,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1723,  and  lately  in  Latin.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  eminent  writer  had,  long  before 
the  composition  of  this  book,  recommended  the 
sceptical  method  of  conducting  philosophical  re- 
searches, and  looked  upon  it  as  the  best  adapted  to 
establish  the  truth  of  Christianity  upon  solid  foun- 
dations. See  the  Commentarius  de  Rebus  ad  eum 
pertinentibus,  lib.  iv.  p.  230;  and  Demonstrat  Evan- 
gelicae  Prasfat.  sect.  iv.  p.  9,  where  he  commends 
their  manner  of  proceeding,  who,  by  sceptical  argu- 
ments, invalidate  all  philosophical  principles,  before 
they  begin  to  prove  the  truthof  Christianity  to  those 
who  doubt  of  its  evidence.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  particularly  favoured  by  Huet, 
have,  on  many  occasions,  employed  this  method  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants,  and  thus 
lead  them  blindfold  into  the  Romish  communion, 
and  that  they  still  continue  to  practise  the  same  in- 
sidious instrument  of  seduction. 

§  Every  thing  relating  to  the  life  and  sentiments 
of  Bayle  is  abundantly  and  universally  known.  His 
life,  composed  by  M.  Des-Maizeaux,  was  published 
at  the  Hague  in  1732.— The  scepticism  of  this  insidi- 
ous and  seducing  writer  was  unmasked  and  refuted, 
with  great  learning  and  force  of  argument,  by  J.  P, 
de  Crousaz,  in  a  voluminous  French  work,  entitled, 
Traite  du  Pyrrhonisme,  of  which  M.  Formey  gave 
an  elegant  and  judicious  abridgment  under  the  title 
of  Trioraphe  de  I'Evidence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Containing  the  History  of  the  Romish  Church. 
I.  IIippoDTo  Aldobuandini,  under  the  pa- 
pal name  of  Clement  VI 11.  continued  to  rule 
the  church  ot"  Rome  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  having  been  elected  to  that  high 
dignity  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
one.  The  eminent  abilities  and  insidious  dex- 
terity of  this  pontirt',  as  also  his  ardent  desire 
of  extinguishing  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
extending  the  limits  of  the  Romish  church,  are 
universally  acknowledged;  but  it  is  much 
questioned,  wliether  his  prudence  was  equal  to 
die  arduous  nature  of  his  pontifical  station,  and 
the  critical  circumstances  of  an  incidental 
kind  that  arose  during  his  administration.* 
He  was  succeeded  in  1605  by  Leo  XI.  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after 
his  election,  and  thus  left  the  papal  chair  open 
to  Camillo  Borghese,  by  whom  it  wa.s  filled 
under  the  denomination  of  Paul  V.  This  pon- 
tiff was  of  a  haughty  and  violent  spirit,  jeal- 
ous to  excess  of  his  authority,  and  insatiably 
furious  in  the  execution  of  his  revenge  upon 
such  as  encroached  on  his  pretended  preroga- 
tive, as  appears  in  a  striking  manner  by  his 
rash  and  unsuccessful  contest  with  the  Vene- 
tians.!— Gregory  XV., J;  who  was  raised  to  the 


*  This  pontiff  had  an  eiiition  of  the  Vulgate  pub- 
lished, which  was  very  dilfcrent  from  tliat  of  pope 
Sixtus;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  that 
contrariety  of  opinion  which  has  prevailed  amongst 
the  infallihle  lieads  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

{*Q=  t  This  contest  arose,  partly  from  two  edicts 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  for  preventing  the  unneces- 
sary increase  of  religious  buildings,  and  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy;  and 
partly  from  the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for 
capital  crimes,  who  had  not  been  delivered  up  to  tlie 
pope  at  his  requisition.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  proceedings  of  the  Venetians,  however  just 
and  equitable,  should  iuflauje  the  ambitious  fury  of 
a  pontiff,  who  called  himself  Vice-God,  the  Monarch 
of  Christendom,  and  the  Supporter  of  Papal  Omnipo- 
tence. Accordingly,  Paul  subjected  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  republic  to  an  interdict,  while  the  Vene- 
tians, on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  unjust  and 
tyrannical  mandate  null  and  void,  and  banished 
from  their  territory  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who 
had  openly  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  slate.  Prepa- 
rations for  war  were  proceeding  on  both  sides,  when 
an  accommodation,  not  very  honourable  to  the  pope, 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  This  controversy  between  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians  produced  several  important  pieces, 
composed  by  Sarpi  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  and 
by  Uaronius  and  Bellarmine  in  behalf  of  the-  pontiff. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  pope's  pretended  supremacy  is  Judiciously 
stated,  and  the  papal  pretensions  are  accurately  e.\'- 
amined.  by  Sarpi,  in  his  history  of  this  tyrannical 
interdict,  which,  in  Italian,  occupies  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  and  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  William  Bedell,  of  Cambridge. — It  was  Paul  V. 
that  dishonoured  his  title  of  Holiness,  and  cast  an 
eternal  stain  upon  his  ivfallihiUty,  by  an  e.\press 
•pprobation  of  the  doctrint;  of  Suarcz,  the  Jesuit,  in 
defence  of  the  murder  of  kinf;a. 
(fij-  \  His  family  name  was  Alexander  Ludovisio. 


pontificate  in  1621,  seemed  to  be  of  a  milder 
disposition,  though  he  was  not  less  defective 
than  his  predecessor  in  equity  and  clemency 
toward  those  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  church  of  Rome.  An  unjust  severity 
against  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  is,  in- 
deed, the  general  and  inevitable  character  of 
the  Roman  pontifts;  for,  without  this,  they 
would  be  destitute  of  the  predominant  and 
distinctive  inark  of  the  papacy.  A  pope 
inspired  with  sentiments  of  toleration  and 
charity  toward  those  who  refuse  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  his  opinions  and  decisions,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Urban  VIII.,  who  pre- 
viously bore  the  name  of  Meffei  Barberini,  and 
who,  by  his  interest  in  the  conclave,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  in  1623,  was  a  man  of  letters, 
an  elegant  writer,  an  elegant  poet,  and  a  ge- 
nerous and  munificent  patron  of  learning  and 
genius;*  but  nothing  could  equal  the  rigour 
and  barbarity  with  which  he  treated  all  who 
bore  the  name  of  Protestants.  He  may  be  in- 
deed considered  as  a  good  and  equitable  ruler 
of  the  church,  when  compared  with  Innocent 
X.  of  the  family  of  Pamphili,  who  succeeded 
him  in  1644.  This  unworthy  pontiff,  to  a 
profound  ignorance  of  all  those  things  which 
it  was  necessary  for  a  Christian  bishop  to  know, 
joined  the  most  shameful  indolence  and  the 
most  notorious  profligacy;  for  he  abandoned 
his  person,  his  dignity,  the  administration  of 
his  temporal  affairs,  and  the  government  of  the 
church,  to  the  disposal  of  Donna  01ympia,t  a 
woman  of  corrupt  morals,  insatiable  avarice, 
and  boundless  ambition. J  His  zealous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
however  odious  they  may  appear  when  consi- 
dered in  themselves,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  his  personal  crimes,  since  it  is  to  be  sup- 


*  See  Leonis  AUatii  Apes  Urbanae.  This  little 
work  is  a  sort  of  index,  or  list,  of  all  the  learned  and 
eminent  men  who  adorned  Rome,  under  the  pontili- 
cate  of  Urban  VIII.  and  experienced  the  munificence 
and  liberality  of  that  pontiff;  and  their  number  is  far 
from  being  small.  The  Latin  poems  of  Urban,  which 
arc  not  without  a  considerable  portion  of  wit  and 
elegance,  have  passed  through  several  editions. 
(((j=-  These  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  yet 
a  cardinal.  After  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate, 
he  published  a  remarkable  edition  of  the  Romish 
Breviary  and  several  bulls;  among  which,  that  which 
abolishes  the  order  of  Female  Jesuits  and  certain 
festivals,  those  relating  to  image-worship,  and  to 
the  condemnation  of  Jansenius'  Augustinus,  and 
that  which  confers  the  title  of  Eminence  upon  the 
cardinal  legates,  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors, 
and  the  grand  master  of  Malta,  are  the  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

Qlj~  t  This  Donna  Olympia  Maldarhini  was  his 
brother's  widow,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  pontiticaie,  in  an  illicit  com- 
merce, in  which  his  hoUncKs  continued  afterwards. 

J  See  the  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  torn.  iii. 
and  iv.  of  the  last  edition  published  at  Geneva. — For 
an  account  of  the  disputes  between  this  pontiff  and 
the  French,  see  Bougcant's  Histoiie  de  la  Paix  de 
Westphalia,  torn.  iv. 
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posed,  that  any  other  pontiff,  in  his  place, 
would  have  made  the  same  attempts  without 
hesitation  or  remorse.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  papal  chair,  in  1655,  by  Fabio  Chigi,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  VII.  and  who, 
though  less  odious  than  his  predecessor,  never- 
theless possessed  all  the  pernicious  qualities 
that  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  true  pope, 
and  without  whicli  the  papal  jurisdiction  and 
majesty  cannot  be  maintained.  The  other 
parts  of  his  character  are  drawn  much  to  his 
disadvantage,  by  several  ingenious  and  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  Romish  church,  who  re- 
present him  as  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  une- 
qual to  great  or  difficult  midertalungs,  full  of 
craft  and  dissimulation,  and  cliargeable  with 
the  most  shameful  levity  and  the  greatest  in- 
consistency of  sentiment  and  conduct.*  The 
two  Clements  IX.  and  X.  who  were  elected 
successively  to  the  papacy  in  1668  and  1669, 
were  concerned  in  few  transactions  that  de- 
serve to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. f  This 
was  not  the  case  of  Benedict  Odeschalchi,  who 
is  known  in  the  list  of  pontiffs  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Innocent  XI.  and  was  raised  to  tliat 
high  dignity  in  16T7.|  This  respectable  pon- 
tiff acquired  a  very  high  and  permanent  repu- 
tation by  tiie  austerity  of  his  morals,  his  un- 
common courage  and  resolution,  his  dislike  of 
the  grosser  superstitions  that  reigned  in  the 
Romish  church,  his  attempts  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  and  to  abolish  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  fictions  and  frauds 
that  dishonour  their  ministry,  and  also  by 
other  solid  and  eminent  virtues.  But  it  ap- 
peared manifestly  by  his  example  that  those 
pontiffs,  who  respect  truth,  and  act  from  vir- 
tuous and  Christian  principles,  may,  indeed, 
form  noble  plans,  but  will  never  be  able  to 
carry  them  into  execution,  or  at  least  to  give 
them  that  measure  of  stability  and  perfection, 
which  is  the  object  of  their  wishes.  By  his  ex- 
ample and  administration  it  appeared,  that  the 
wisest  institutions,  and  the  most  judicious  es- 


*  See  the  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz,  toin.  iv. 
}).  Itj,  77. — Memoires  de  M.  Joly,  torn.  ii.  p.  IciU,  210, 
337. — Archeiiholtz,  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine, 
tom.  ii.  p.  125.  (jjj-  The  craft  and  dissimulation 
attributed  to  this  pontiff  really  constituted  an  essen- 
tial part  of  his  character;  but  it  is  not  strictly  true 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  or  unequal  to 
great  and  difficult  undertakings.  He  was  a  man  of 
learning,  and  discovered  very  eminent  abilities  at 
the  treaty  of  Munster,  where  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  nuncio.  Some  writers  relate,  that 
while  he  was  in  Germany,  he  had  formed  the  design 
of  abjuring  popery,  and  embracing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, but  was  deterred  from  the  execution  of  this 
purpose  by  the  example  of  his  cousin  count  Pompey, 
who  was  poisoned  at  Lyons,  on  his  way  to  Germa- 
ny,  after  he  had  abjured  the  Romish  faith.  These 
writers  add,  that  Chigi  was  confirmed  in  his  relision 
by  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalship.  See  Bayle, 
Nouvelles  de  la  Ilepub.  des  Lettres,  Oct.  1688. 

QQ-'  t  Clement  IX.  was  of  the  family  of  Rospi- 
gliosi,  and  the  family  name  of  Clement  X.  was 
Altieri.  See  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tom. 
ii.  There  are  upon  record  several  transactions  of 
Clement  IX.  that  do  him  honour,  and  prove  his  dis- 
like of  nepotism,  and  his  love  of  peace  and  justice. 

(K?"  t  Some  maintain,  and  with  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  this  pontiff  had  formerly 
been  a  soldier,  though  this  report  is  treated  as 
groundless  by  count  Turrezonico,  in  his  dissertation 
'  de  suppositiis  militaribus  Stipendiis  Bened.  Odes- 
chalchi.' See  an  interesting  account  of  this  pontiff 
in  Bayle's  Dictionary. 


tablishments,  will  be  unable  to  stand  firm,  for 
any  considerable  time,  against  the  insidious 
stratagems,  or  declared  opposition  of  a  deluded 
multitude,  who  are  corrupted  by  the  preva- 
lence of  licentious  morals,  whose  imaginations 
are  impregnated  with  superstitious  fictions  and 
fables,  whose  credulity  is  abused  by  pious 
frauds,  and  whose  minds  are  nourished,  or 
rather  amused,  with  vain  rites  and  senseless 
ceremonies.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  the  wise 
and  salutary  regulations  of  Innocent  XI.  were 
suffered  to  go  almost  to  ruin  by  the  criminal 
indolence  of  Peter  Ottoboni,  who  was  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  in  1689,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.  A 
laudable  attempt  was  made  to  revive  them  by 
Innocent  XII.,  a  man  of  uncommon  merit  and 
eminent  talents,  whose  name  was  Pignatelli, 
and  who,  in  1691,  succeeded  Alexander  in  the 
papal  chair;  nor  were  his  zealous  endeavours 
absolutely  destitute  of  success.  But  it  was 
also  his  fate  to  learn,  by  experience,  that  the 
most  prudent  and  resolute  pontiffs  are  unequal 
to  such  an  arduous  task,  such  an  Herculean 
labour,  as  the  reformation  of  the  church  and 
court  of  Rome;  nor  were  the  fruits  of  this  good 
pope's  wise  administration  enjoyed  long  after 
his  decease. t  The  pontiff,  whose  reign  con- 
cluded this  century,  was  John  Francis  Albani, 
who  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church  in  1699,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment XI.  He  surpassed  in  learning  the  whole 
college  of  cardinals,  and  was  inferior  to  none 
of  the  preceding  pontiffs  in  sagacity,  lenity, 
and  a  desire,  at  least,  to  govern  well;  but  he 
was  very  far  from  opposing,  with  a  proper  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  resolution,  the  inveterate 
corruptions  and  superstitious  observances  of 
the  churcli  over  which  he  presided;  on  the 
contrary,  he  inconsiderately  aimed  at,  what 
he  thought,  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
church  (that  is,  the  glory  and  interests  of  its 
pontiff)  by  measures  that  proved  detrimental 
to  both;  and  thus  showed,  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple, that  popes,  even  of  the  best  disposition, 
may  fall  imperceptibly  into  the  greatest  mis- 
takes, and  commit  the  most  pernicious  blun- 
ders, through  an  imprudent  zeal  for  extending 
their  jurisdiction,  and  augmenting  the  influ- 
ence and  lustre  of  their  station. | 

*  See  Journal  Universel,  tom.  i.  p.  441;  tom.  vi.  p. 
306.  The  present  pope,  Benedict  XIV.,*  attempted, 
in  the  year  1743,  the  canonization  of  Innocent  XI.; 
but  the  king  of  France,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  op- 
posed this  design,  chiefly  ou  account  of  the  misun- 
derstandings that  always  subsisted  between  Louis 
XIV.  and  Innocent,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  character,  morals,  and 
election  of  Innocent  XII.,  see  the  Letters  of  cardinal 
Norris,  published  in  the  fif^h  volume  of  his  Works,  p. 
363. 

}  In  the  year  1752,  there  appeared,  at  Padua,  a 
Life  of  Clement  XI.,  composed  in  French  by  the 
learned  and  eloquent  M.  Lafitau,  bishop  of  Sisteron. 
In  the  same  year  M.  Reboulct,  chancellor  of  Avig- 
non, published  his  Histoire  de  Clement  XI.  These 
two  productions,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  are 
written  with  uncommon  elegance;  but  they  abound 
with  historical  errors,  whicli  the  French  writers,  in 
general,  are  at  too  little  pains  to  avoid.  Besides, 
they  are  both  composed  rather  in  the  strain  of  pane- 


*  This  note  was  written  during  the  life  of  Bene- 
dict XIV, 
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II.  The  incredible  pains  that  were  taken  by 
the  pontiffs  and  clergy  of  the  Romish  church, 
to  spread  their  doctrine  and  to  erect  their  do- 
minion among  the  nations  that  lay  in  the  dark- 
ness of  Paganism,  have  been  already  mention- 
ed. We  are,  therefore,  at  present,  to  confine 
our  narration  to  the  schemes  they  laid,  the 
cabals  they  formed,  and  the  commotions  they 
excited,  with  an  uninterrupted  and  mischiev- 
ous industry,  in  order  to  recover  the  possessions 
and  prerogatives  they  had  lost  in  Europe,  to 
oppress  the  Protestants,  and  to  extinguish  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Reformation.  Various 
were  the  stratagems  and  projects  they  formed 
for  these  purposes.  The  resources  of  genius, 
the  force  of  arms,  the  seduction  of  the  most 
alluinng  promises,  the  terrors  of  the  most  for- 
midable threatenings,  the  subtle  wiles  of  con- 
troversy, the  influence  of  pious,  and  often  of 
impious  frauds,  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  in 
short,  all  possible  means,  fair  or  disingenuous, 
were  employed  for  tiie  destruction  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  but  in  most  cases  without 
success.  The  plan  of  a  dreadful  attack  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation  had  been,  for 
some  time,  formed  in  secret;  and  the  bigoted 
and  persecuting  house  of  Austria,  at  the  pope's 
persuasion,  undertook  to  put  it  in  execution. 
However,  as  injustice,  however  arrogant,  usu- 
ally seeks  some  pretext  to  mask,  or  at  least  to 
diminish  its  deformity,  so  the  church  of  Rome 
endeavoured  before-hand  to  justify  the  perse- 
cution, of  which  the  flame  was  ready  to  break 
out.  For  this  purpose,  the  pens  of  the  perfidi- 
ous and  learned  Scioppius,*  of  the  Jesuits 
Tanner,  Possevin,  Hager,  Hedcric,  and  Forer, 
jurists  of  Dillingen,  were  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between 
Charles  V.  and  the  protestants  of  Germany, 
as  unjust,  null,  and  even  rendered  void  by  the 
Protestants  themselves,  by  their  departing  from, 
or  at  least  perverting,  by  various  changes  and 
modifications,  the  confession  of  Augsburg. f 
This  injurious  charge  was  proved  groundless 
by  several  Lutheran  doctors  who,  of  their  own 
accord,  defended  their  connnunion  against  this 
instance  of  popish  calumny;  and  it  was  also 
refuted  by  public  authority,  by  the  express  or- 
der of  John  George,  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
task  was  committed  to  Matthew  Hoe,  who,  in 
the  years  1628  and  1631,  published  an  accu- 
rate and  laborious  defence  of  the  Protestants, 
entitled,  Defensio  Pupillaj  Evangelicae.  The 
mouth  of  calumny  was  not  stopped  by  these 
performances.     The  accusers  continued  their 


cyric  than  of  history.  An  attentive  reader  will, 
however,  easily  perceive,  even  in  these  panofiyrics, 
that  Clement  XI.,  notwithstanding  his  acknow- 
ledged sagacity  and  prudence,  took  several  rash  and 
inconsiderate  steps,  in  order  to  augment  the  power, 
and  multiply  the  prerogatives  of  llie  lloman  pontifls; 
and  thus,  through  his  own  temerity,  involved  him- 
self in  various  perple.tities. 

Qtj-  *  Scioppius  seems  rather  to  merit  the  titles  of 
malciwlcnl  and  furious,  than  that  of  perfidious,  un- 
less his  turning  papist  be  considered  hyDr.  Mosheim 
as  an  instance  of  perfidy.  This  is  the  intemperate 
and  odious  satirist  who  was  caned  by  the  servants 
of  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  for  the  invec 
lives  he  had  thrown  out  against  king  James  I.  in  a 
hook  which  was  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  at  Paris. 

t  SeeSalig,  Hist.  August.  Confessiunis,  t.  i.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  iii.  p.  7()8. 


clamours,  multiplied  their  libels,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  succours  of  indecent  raillery  and 
sarcastic  wit,  to  cover  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
the  striking  defects  of  a  bad  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lutheran  writers  exerted  them- 
selves in  exposing  the  sophistry,  and  refuting 
the  arguments  and  invectives  of  their  adver- 
saries. 

III.  The  first  flames  of  that  religious  war, 
whicli  the  Roman  pontiff's  proposed  to  carry 
on  by  the  arms  of  tlic  Austrians  and  Spaniards, 
their  servile  and  bigoted  instruments,  broke  out 
in  Austria,  where,  about  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  friends  of  the  Reformation 
were  cruelly  persecuted  and  oppressed  by  tlieir 
Roman  catholic  adversaries.*  The  solenm  trea- 
ties and  conventions,  by  which  the  religious 
liberty  and  civil  rights  of  these  Protestants  had 
been  secured,  were  trampled  upon,  and  violat- 
ed in  the  most  shocking  manner;  nor  had 
these  unhappy  sufferers  resolution,  vigour,  or 
strength,  sufficient  to  maintain  their  privileges. 
The  Rohemians,  who  were  involved  in  the 
same  vexations,  proceeded  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Perceiving  plainly  that  the  votaries  of 
Rome  earnestly  wished  to  deprive  them  of  that 
religious  liberty  which  had  been  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  so  lately  con- 
firmed to  them  by  an  imperial  edict,  they  came 
to  a  resolution  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  set  of  men,  whom,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  they  offered  to 
conscience,  they  could  look  upon  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  souls.  Ac- 
cordingly a  league  was  formed  by  the  Bohe- 
mian Protestants;  and  they  began  to  avenge, 
with  great  spirit  and  resolution,  the  injuries 
that  had  been  committed  against  their  persons, 
their  families,  their  religion,  and  their  civil 
rights  and  privileges.  But  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that,  in  this  just  attempt  to  defend 
what  was  dear  to  them  as  men  and  Christians, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  dictates  of  equity  and 
moderation,  and  Ciyried  their  resentment  be- 
yond the  bounds,  both  of  reason  and  religion. 
Their  adversaries  were  alarmed  at  a  view 
of  their  intrepidity,  but  were  not  dismayed. 
The  Bohemians,  therefore,  apprehending  still 
farther  opposition  and  vexations  from  bigotry, 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  renewed  their 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  security.  The  death 
of  the  emperor  Matthias,  which  happened  in 
1619,  furnished  them,  as  they  thought,  with 
an  opportunity  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  removing  the  source  of  their  calam- 
ities, by  choosing  a  sovereign  of  the  reformed 
religion;  for  they  considered  tliemselves  as  au- 
thorized by  tiie  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdom,  to  reject  any  one  who  pretended 
to  the  tlirone  by  virtue  of  an  hereditary  right, 
and  to  demand  a  prince  whose  title  to  the 
crown  should  be  derived  from  the  free  suffra- 


*  Rauimchiiis,  in  his  Austria  Evangelica,  (a  Ger- 
man work  w  itli  a  Latin  title,)  has  given  an  accurate 
account  of  this  persecution  and  these  commotions. 
The  same  learned  and  worthy  author  had  formed  the 
design  of  publishing  an  authentic  and  circumstan- 
tial relation  of  the  suti'erings  of  the  Protestants  in 
Styria,  Moravia,  and  Carinthia,  with  an  account  of 
th(!  perfidious  snares  that  were  laid  for  them,  the 
whole  drawn  from  unexceptionable  records;  but  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 
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ges  of  the  states.  Accordingly,  Frederic  V., 
elector  Palatine,  who  professed  the  reformed 
religion,  was,  in  the  same  year,  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Prague.* 

IV.  This  bold  step,  from  which  the  Bohemi- 
ans expected  such  signal  advantages,  proved 
to  them  a  source  of  complicated  misfortunes. 
Its  consequences  were  highly  detrimental  to 
their  new  sovereign,  and  fatal  to  their  own  li- 
berties and  privileges;  for  by  it  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  de- 
prived of  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  security  of  which  was  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  the  measures  they  had  pursu- 
ed. Frederic  was  defeated,  before  Prague,  by 
the  imperial  army,  in  1620,  and  by  this  unfor- 
tunate battle  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  new 
crown,  but  also  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
Reduced  thus  to  the  wretched  condition  of  an 
exile,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  fruitful  ter- 
ritories, and  his  ample  treasures,  to  the  merci- 
less discretion  of  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians, 
who  plundered  and  ravaged  them  with  the 
most  rapacious  barbarity.  The  defeat  of  this 
unfortunate  prince  was  attended  with  dreadful 
consequences  to  the  Bohemians,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  those  who,  from  a  zeal  for  religious 
liberty  and  the  interests  of  the  Reformation, 
had  embarked  in  his  cause.  Some  of  them 
were  committed  to  a  perpetual  prison,  others 
banished  for  life;  several  had  their  estates  and 
possessions  confiscated;  many  were  put  to 
death;  and  the  whole  nation  was  obliged,  from 
that  fatal  period,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  victor,  and  bend  an  unwilling  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  triumph  of  the  Aus- 
trians would  neither  have  been  so  sudden  nor 
so  complete,  laor  would  they  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  impose  such  rigorous  and  despo- 
tic terms  on  the  Bohemians,  had  they  not  been 
powerfully  assisted  by  John  George  I.,  elector 
of  Saxony,  who,  partly  from  a  principle  of  ha- 
tred toward  the  Reformed,!  and  partly  from 
considerations  of  a  political  kind,  reinforced 
with  his  troops   the   imperial  army. J     This 


*  Beside  Caroli  and  Jagnriis,  who  have  composed 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  century,  see  Biirch. 
Gotth.  Stnivii  Syntagma  Historiai  Germanica;,  p. 
1487,  1510,  15^23,  15:!8;  as  also  the  writers  whom  he 
recommends.  See  also  the  Histoire  de  Louis  XIIT., 
composed  by  the  learned  and  accurate  Le  Vassor, 
torn.  iii.  p.  233. 

(aj'  t  15y  the  Reformed,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, we  are  to  understand  the  Calvinists,  and  al- 
so, in  general,  those  Protestants  who  are  not  of  the 
Lutheran  persuasion.  And  here  we  see  a  Lutheran 
elector  drawing  his  sword  to  support  the  cause  of 
popery  and  persecution  against  a  people  generously 
struggling  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

X  See  the  Commentarii  de  Hello  Bohemico-Germa- 
nico,  ab  A.  C.  1017  ad  An.  1G30. — Abraham  Scultct, 
Narratio  Apologetica  de  Curriculo  Vitae  suip,  p.  8C. 
— It  is  well  known,  that  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
more  especially  Martin  Becan,  a  Jesuit,  persuaded 
Matthew  Hoe,  who  was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  and 
the  elector's  chaplain,  to  represent  to  his  prince  the 
cause  of  the  elector  Palatine  (which  was  the  cause 
of  the  reformed  religion)  as  not  only  unjust,  but  also 
as  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  Lutheranisni,  and 
to  recommend  to  him  the  cause  and  interests  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  See  Unschuldige  Nachriclit,  An. 
1747,  p.  858.  95=  What  Dr.  Mosheim  observes  here 
may  be  true;  but  then  it  is  as  true  that  Matthew  Hoe 
must  have  been  a  great  fool,  or  a  great  knave,  to 
listen  trt  such  insinuations,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  glaring  absurdity,  but  also  considering  the  per- 


invasion  of  the  Palatinate  was  the  occasion 
of  tliat  long  and  bloody  war,  that  was  so  inju- 
rious to  Germany,  and  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  princes  of  Europe  were,  in  one  way 
or  anotlier,  unhappily  engaged.  It  began  by 
a  confederacy  formed  between  some  German 
powers  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  elector  Palatine,  un- 
justly excluded  from  his  dominions,  against  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  tlie  emperor.  The  con- 
federates maintained,  that  the  invasion  of  Bo- 
hemia, by  this  unhappy  prince,  was  no  just 
subject  of  offence  to  the  emperor;  and  that 
the  house  of  Austria,  whose  quarrel  the  empe- 
ror was  not  obliged  by  any  means  to  adopt, 
was  alone  the  sufferer  in  this  case.  However 
that  may  have  been,  the  progress  and  issue  of 
the  war  were  unfavourable  to  the  allies. 

V.  The  success  of  the  imperial  arms  filled 
the  votaries  of  popery  and  Rome  with  the 
warmest  transports  of  joy  and  exultation,  and 
presented  to  their  imaginations  the  most  flat- 
tering prospects.  They  thought  that  the  hap- 
py period  was  now  approaching,  when  the 
whole  tribe  of  heretics,  that  had  withdrawn 
their  necks  from  the  papal  yoke,  should  either 
perish  by  the  sword,  or  be  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  the  church.  The  emperor  him- 
self seemed  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion 
of  tliis  odious  spirit,  wliich  was  doubly  pre- 
pared, to  convert  or  destroy.  The  flame  of 
ambition  that  burned  within  him  was  nourish- 
ed by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry.  Hence  he 
audaciously  carried  his  arms  througli  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  suffered  his  generals  to  ha- 
rass, with  impunity,  such  princes  and  states  as 
refused  a  blind  obedience  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  showed  plainly,  by  all  his  proceedings, 
that  a  scheme  had  been  laid  for  the  extinction 
of  the  Germanic  liberty,  civil  and  sacred. 
The  Saxon  elector's  zealous  attachment  to  the 
emperor,  which  he  had  abundantly  discovered 
by  his  warm  and  ungenerous  opposition  to  the 
unfortunate  Frederic,  together  with  the  la- 
mentable discord  that  reigned  among  the  Ger- 
man princes,  persuaded  the  papal  faction,  that 
the  difiiculties  which  seemed  to  oppose  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  project,  were  far  from  being 
invincible.  Accordingly,  the  persons  concern- 
ed in  this  grand  enterprise  began  to  act  their 
respective  parts.  In  1629,  Ferdinand  II.,  to 
give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  religious 
war,  issued  out  the  terrible  restitution-edict,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  ordered  to  restore 
to  the  church  of  Rome  all  the  possessions  of 
which  they  had  become  masters  in  consequence 
of  the  religious  peace,  concluded  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.*  This  edict  principally  arose 
from  the  suggestions  of  the  Jesuits.  That 
greedy  and  ambitious  order  claimed  a  great 
part  of  these  goods  and  possessions  as  a  recom- 
pense due  to  their  labours  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion; and  hence  arose  a  warm  contest  between 
them  and  the  ancient  and  real  proprietors.! 


sons  from  whom  they  came.  This  is  the  same  Hoe 
that  is  mentioned  above,  as  a  learned  defender  of 
the  Lutheran  faith. 

*  See,  for  an  illustration  of  this  matter,  the  au 
thors  mentioned  by  Struvius,  in  his  Syntagma  His- 
tor.  German  is,  p.  1553. 

t  See  Salig,  His.  August.  Confcssionis,  t.  i.  lib.  iv. 
c.  iii.  §  XXV.  p.  810. 
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This  contest,  indeed,  was  decided  by  the  law 
of  force.  It  was  the  depopiihiting  soldier, 
who,  sword  in  liand,  gave  weight  and  autho- 
rity to  the  imperial  edict,  wresting  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  lawful  possessor,  without  form  of 
process,  whatever  the  Romish  priests  and 
monks  thought  proper  to  claim,  and  treating 
the  innocent  and  plundered  sufl'erers  with  all 
the  severity  that  the  most  barbarous  spirit  of 
oppression  and  injustice  could  suggest.* 

VI.  Germany  groaned  under  tliese  dismal 
scenes  of  tumult  and  oppression,  and  looked 
about  for  succour  in  vain.  Tlie  enemy  as- 
sailed her  on  all  sides;  and  not  one  of  her 
princes  seemed  qualified  to  stand  forth  as  the 
avenger  of  her  injuries,  or  the  assertor  of  her 
rights.  Some  were  restrained  from  appearing 
in  her  cause  by  the  suggestions  of  bigotry, 
others  by  a  principle  of  fear,  and  others  again 
by  an  ungenerous  attention  to  their  own  pri- 
vate interest,  which  choked  in  their  breasts  all 
concern  for  the  public  good.  An  illustrious 
hero,  whose  deeds  even  envy  was  obliged  to 
revere,  and  whose  name  will  descend  with  glo- 
ry to  the  latest  ages,  came  forth,  nevertheless, 
at  this  critical  season;  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
the  field,  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Ger- 
manic liberties  against  the  oppression  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  ear- 
nest request  of  the  French  court,  which  be- 
held, with  uneasiness,  the  overgrown  power  of 
that  aspiring  house,  he  set  sail  for  Germany, 
in  1629,  with  a  small  army;  and,  by  his  re- 
peated victories,  blasted,  in  a  short  time,  the 
sanguine  hopes  which  the  j)ope  and  emperor 
had  entertained  of  suppressing  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  empire. '  These  hopes,  indeed, 
seemed  to  revive  in  1632,  when  this  glorious 
assertor  of  Germanic  liberty  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Lutzen;!  but  this  very  serious  loss  was,  in 
some  measure,  made  up  in  process  of  time,  by 
the  conduct  of  those  who  succeeded  Gustavus 
at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army.  And,  accor- 
dingly, the  war  was  obstinately  carried  on  in 
bleeding  Germany,  during  many  years,  with 
various  success,  until  the  exhausted  treasures 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  pacific  in- 
cHnations  of  Christina,  the  daughter  and  suc- 


0(j=-  *  When  the  consequences  of  these  iiiiciuitoiis 
and  barbarous  proceedings  were  represented  to  tliis 
emperor,  and  he  was  assured  that  the  country  must 
be  utterly  ruined,  if  the  Bohemians,  rendered  despe- 
rate by  his  enormous  cruelty  and  oppression,  should 
exert  themselves  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  and 
endeavour  to  repel  force  hy  force,  he  is  reported  to 
have  answered,  with  great  zeal  and  calmness.  Mala- 
vius  regnum  vastatum,  quam  dawnatiun.  See  the 
Historia  Pcrsecutioninn  EcclesiieUohemictB,  publish- 
ed in  1648.  This  little  book  contains  an  ample  reci- 
tal of  the  deplorable  etfirts  of  lawless  power,  inhu- 
man bigotry,  and  blood  tliirslv  zeal,  and  |)roves,  by 
numberless  facts,  that  Dr.  Moshtim  had  the  strong- 
est evidence  for  the  account  he  gives  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  missionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon 
the  sanguinary  spirit  of  such  converters,  without  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  lime,  a  generous  detestation 
and  abhorrence  of  their  unjust  and  violent  proceed- 
ings. 

tSee  Archenholtz,  Memoires  de  la  Reinc  Chris- 
tine, torn.  i.  in  which  are  many  very  interesting  an- 
ecdotes, relating  to  the  life,  e.\ploits,  and  deatli  of 
Gustavus.  The  learned  compiler  of  these  Mmwirrs 
has  also  thrown  nnich  light  upon  this  period,  and 
particularly  upon  the  peace  that  terminated  this  long 
and  dreadful  war. 
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ce.ssor  of  Gustavus,  put  an  end  to  these  deso- 
lations, and  brought  on  a  treaty  of  peace. 

VJI.  Tlius,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  car- 
ried on  with  the  most  unrelenting  animosity 
and  ardour,  the  wounds  of  Germany  were 
closed,  and  the  drooping  states  of  Europe  re- 
vived, in  164S,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so 
called  from  the  cities  of  Munstcr  and  Osna- 
brug,  where  the  negotiations  were  prosecuted 
and  concluded.  The  Protestants,  indeed,  did 
not  derive  from  this  treaty  all  the  privileges 
they  claimed,  or  all  the  advantages  they  had 
in  view;  for  the  emperor,  among  less  impor- 
tant instances  of  obstinacy,  absolutely  refused 
to  reinstate  the  Bohemian  and  Austrian  pro- 
testants  in  their  religious  privileges,  or  to  re- 
store the  Upper  Palatinate  to  its  ancient  and 
lawful  proprietor.  Yet  they  obtained,  by  this 
peace,  privileges  and  advantages  which  the  vo- 
taries of  Rome  beheld  with  great  displeasure 
and  uneasiness;  and  it  is  unquestionably  evi- 
dent, that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  gave  a 
new  and  remarkable  degree  of  stability  to  the 
Lutheran  and  reformed  churches  in  Germany. 
By  this  treaty  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  which 
the  Lutlicrans  had  obtained  fi-om  Charles 
V.  in  the  preceding  century,  was  firmly  se- 
cured against  all  the  machinations  and  strata- 
gems of  the  court  of  Rome;  it  abrogated  the 
edict  that  commanded  the  protestants  to  re- 
store to  the  Romish  church  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  lands  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession  after  that  peace;  and  it  confirmed 
both  the  contending  parties  in  the  perpetual 
possession  of  whatever  they  liad  occupied  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1624.  It  would  be 
entering  into  a  very  long  detail,  were  we  to 
enumerate  the  advantages  that  accrued  to  the 
protestant  princes  Iroin  this  treaty.*  All  this 
was  a  source  of  vexation  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  made  its  pontift'  feel  the  severest  pangs  of 
disappointed  ambition.  He,  accordingly,  used 
various  stratagems,  without  beii;g  very  scru- 
pulous in  his  choice,  in  order  to  annul  this 
treaty,  or  elude  its  effects;  but  his  attempts 
were  imsuccessful,  since  neither  the  emperor, 
nor  the  princes  that  had  embarked  in  this 
cause,  thought  it  advisable  to  involve  them- 
selves anew  in  the  tumults  of  vi'ar,  whose  is- 
sue is  so  uncertiiin,  and  whose  most  fatal  ef- 
fects they  had  lately  escaped  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty. The  treaty,  therefore,  was  executed 
in  all  its  parts;  and  all  the  articles  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  Munster  and  Osnabrug 


*  An  account  of  this  whole  matter,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  most  inquisitive  reader, 
may  be  found  in  that  most  elaborate  and  excellent 
work,  compiled  hy  the  very  learned  and  judicious 
.lohu  Godfrey  de  Meyern,  under  the  following  title; 
Acta  Pacis  VVestphalictB  et  Executionis  ejus  Norim- 
bergensis.  See  also  the  more  compendious,  though 
valuable  work  of  Adam  Adami,  bishop  of  Jlierapo- 
lis,  entitled,  Kelatio  Historica  de  Paciticatione  Os- 
nahrugo-Monasteriensi.  of  w  hich  the  illustrious  au- 
thor published  a  new  edition  in  1737,  more  accurate 
and  ample  than  the  preceding  one.  We  must  not 
omit  here  the  ingenious  Father  Bonueant's  elegant 
history  of  this  treaty,  which  thousli  rhiefly  drawn 
from  the  papers  of  the  French  ambassador.",  is  ne- 
vertheless (generally  speaking)  composed  with  accu- 
x;\i\\  impartiality,  and  eaiuloiir;  it  was  published  in 
niti,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  la  Paix  de  West- 
phalit. 
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were  confirmed  and  ratified,  in  1660,  at  Nu- 
remberg.* 

VIII.  After  this  period,  the  court  of  Rome 
and  its  creatures  were  laid  under  a  consider- 
able degree  of  restraint.  They  no  longer  dar- 
ed to  make  war,  in  an  open  and  public  man- 
ner, upon  the  protestants,  since  the  present 
state  of  affairs  blasted  all  the  hopes  they  had 
fondly  entertained  of  extinguishing  •  the  light 
of  the  reformation,  by  destroying,  or  reduc- 
ing under  their  spiritual  yoke,  the  princes 
and  states  that  had  encouraged  and  protected 
it  in  their  territories.  But,  wherever  they 
could  exert  the  spirit  of  persecution  with  im- 
punity, they  oppressed  the  protestants  in  the 
most  grievous  manner,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  solemn  conventions  and  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  encroached  upon  their  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  possessions.  Thus,  in  Hungary, 
during  the  space  often  years,!  both  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  were  involved  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  the  most  cruel  calamities  and 
vexations.|:  The  injuries  and  insults  they  suf- 
fered from  various  orders  of  men,  and  more 
especially  from  the  Jesuits,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  period  now  under  consideration,  are 
not  to  be  numbered.  In  Poland,  all  those 
who  ventured  to  differ  from  the  pope,  foimd, 
by  a  bitter  experience,  during  the  whole  course 
of  this  century,  that  no  treaty  or  convention 
that  tended  to  set  bounds  to  the  authority  or 
rapacity  of  the  church,  was  deemed  eacred,  or 
even  regarded  at  Rome;  for  many  of  these 
were  ejected  out  of  their  schools,  deprived  of 
their  churches,  robbed  of  their  goods  and  pos- 
sessions, under  a  Variety  of  perfidious  pre- 
texts, and  frequently  condemned  to  the  most 
severe  and  cruel  punishments,  without  having 
been  even  chargeable  with  the  appearance  of 
a  crime. §  The  remains  of  the  Waldenses, 
that  lived  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  were 
persecuted  often  with  the  most  inhuman  cru- 
elty, (and  more  especially  in  the  years  1632, 
1655,  and  1686,)  on  account  of  their  magnani- 
mous and  steady  attachment  to  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors;  and  this  persecution  was  car- 
ried on,  with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword, 
by  the  dukes  of  Savoy. ||  In  Germany,  the 
same  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution  produc- 
ed, almost  every  where,  flagrant  acts  of  injus- 
tice. The  inflections  of  the  famous  treaty 
above  mentioned,  and  of  the  Germanic  liberty 
that  was  founded  upon  it,  would  furnish  mat- 


*  Pope  Innocent  X.  opposed,  to  this  treaty  of 
peace,  in  1651,  a  flaming  bull,  on  which  Hornbeck 
published  an  ample  and  learned  commentary,  enti- 
tled, Examen  Bulli  Papalis,  qua  Innocentius  X. 
abrogare  nititur  Pacem  Germanise.  This  bull  might, 
perhaps,  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  empe- 
ror and  his  allies,  had  it  been  properly  gilded. 

t  From  1671  to  1681. 

X  See  Historia  Diplomatica  de  Statu  Religionis 
Evangelicae  in  Hungaria,  p.  69. — Pauli  Debrezeni 
Historia  Ecclesiae  ReformatEE  in  Hungaria,  lib.  ii.  p. 
447.— Schelhornius,  in  Museo  Helvetico,  torn.  vii. 
page  46 — 90. 

f  See  Ad.  Regenvolscli  Historia  Ecclesiffi  Sclavo- 
nic®, lib.  ii.  cap.  XV.  p.  216,  235,  253.  The  grievances 
which  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Rome  suf- 
fered in  Poland,  after  the  death  of  Regenvolscius, 
may  be  learned  from  various  memorials  that  have 
been  published  in  our  times. 

II  See  Gilles'  Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  Eglises 
Vaudoises,  ch.  xlviii.  p.  339. 


ter  for  many  volumes;*  and  all  these  infirac- 
tions  were  occasioned  by  a  preposterous  and 
extravagant  zeal  for  augmenting  the  autho- 
rity, and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  as  long  as  that 
church  and  its  assuming  pontiff  shall  persist  in 
maintaining  that  they  have  a  right  to  extend 
their  lordly  sceptre  over  all  the  churches  of  the 
Christian  world,  so  long  must  those  who  have 
renounced  their  authority,  but  are  more  or 
less  within  their  reach,  despair  of  enjoying  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  security  and  peace. 
They  will  always  be  considered  as  rebellious 
subjects,  against  whom  the  greatest  acts  of  se- 
verity and  violence  are  lawful. 

IX.  The  over-zealous  instruments  of  the 
court  of  Rome  at  length  accomplished,  in  this 
century,  (wiiathad  often  been  attempted  with- 
out success,)  the  deliverance  of  Spain  fi-om 
the  infidelity  of  the  Moors,  and  of  France 
fi"om  the  heresy  of  the  protestants.  The  pos- 
terity of  the  Moors  or  Saracens,  who  had  for- 
merly been  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain,  and  hitherto  lived  in  that  kingdom, 
mixed  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  number  was  still  considerable. 
They  were  Christians,  at  least  in  their  exter- 
nal profession  and  manners;  industrious  also, 
and  inoffensive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  good 
and  useful  subjects:  but  they  were  strongly 
suspected  of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrine 
of  Mohammed,  which  was  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors.  Hence  the  clergy  beset  the  mo 
narch  with  tiieir  importunate  solicitations,  and 
never  ceased  their  clamorous  remonstrances 
before  a  royal  edict  was  obtained  to  drive  the 
Saracens  out  of  the  Spanish  territories.  This 
imprudent  step  was  highly  detrimental  to  the 
kingdom,  and  its  pernicious  effects  are  more 
or  less  visible  even  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  church,  whose  interest  and  dominion  are, 
in  popish  countries,  considered  as  distinct  fi"om 
the  interests  and  authority  of  the  state,  and  of  a 
much  more  sublime  and  excellent  nature,  ac- 
quired new  accessions  of  wealth  and  power  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  j  In  proportion 
as  the  commmiity  lost,  the  church  gained;  and 
thus  the  public  good  was  sacrificed  to  the  de- 
mands of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  France,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  exhibited  scenes  still  more  shock- 
ing. The  Huguenots,  after  having  long  groan- 
ed under  various  forms  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, and  seen  multitudes  of  their  brethren  put 
to  death,  by  secret  conspiracies  or  open  tyranny 
and  violence,  were,  at  length,  obliged  either 
to  save  themselves  by  a  clandestine  flight,  or 
to  profess,  against  their  consciences,  the  Ro- 
mish religion.  This  barbarous  and  iniquitous 
scene  of  French  persecution,  than  which  the 
annals  of  modern  history  present  nothing  more 
imnatural  and  odious,  will  find  its  place  below, 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church.  J 


*  The  histories  of  the  grievances  suffered  by  tho 
protestants  of  Germany  on  accountof  their  religion, 
that  have  been  composed  by  Struvius  and  Hoffman, 
contain  ample  details  of  this  matter. 

t  See  the  history  of  this  impolitic  expulsion  b> 
Michael  Geddes,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i. 

I  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this 
section. 
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X.  All  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and 
refined  policy,  all  the  efforts  of  insinuating 
craft  and  audacious  rebellion,  were  employed 
to  bring  back  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome.  But  all  these  attempts 
were  without  effect.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  a  set  of  desperate  and  execrable 
wretches,  in  whose  breasts  the  suggestions  of 
bigotry  and  the  hatred  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion had  suppressed  all  the  feelings  of  justice 
and  humanity,  were  instigated  by  three  Jesuits, 
of  whom  Garnet,  the  superior  of  tho  society 
in  England,  was  the  chief,  to  form  the  most  hor- 
rid plot  that  is  known  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  design  of  this  conspiracy  was  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  James  I.,  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, by  the  explosion  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  gunpowder,  which  was  concealed  fijr  that 
purpose,  in  the  vaults  situated  under  the  house 
of  lords.  The  sanguinary  bigots  concerned  in 
it  imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  this  liorrible  deed 
was  performed,  they  would  be  at  full  liberty 
to  restore  popery  to  its  former  credit,  and  sub- 
Btitute  it  in  the  place  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion.* This  odious  conspiracy,  wiiose  infer- 
nal purpose  was  providentially  discovered, 
when  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  is  commonly 
known  in  Britain  under  the  denomination  of 
the  gunpowder  plot.^ 

This  discovery  did  not  suspend  the  efforts 
and  stratagems  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
carried  on  its  schemes  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
but  with  less  violence,  and  more  caution. 
Charles  I.  was  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle 
temper,  and  was  entirely  directed  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
who  was  neither  destitute  of  learning  nor  of 
good  qualities,!  though  he  carried  things  to 
excessive  and  intolerable  lengths  through  his 
warm  and  violent  attachment  to  the  ancient 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The 
queen  also,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  a  prin- 
cess of  France,  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  popery;  and  from  all  this  it  seemed 
probable,  that,  though  treason  and  violence 
had  failed,  yet  artifice  and  mild  measures 
might  succeed,  and  that  a  reconciliation  might 
be  brought  about  between  England  and  Rome.§ 
This  prospect,  which  had  smiled  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  friends  of  popery,  vanished  en- 
tirely when  the  civil  war  broke  out  between 

Q!J-  *  Th<!re  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  Sir 
Everard  Digbv,  one  of  the  conspirators,  to  his  wife, 
after  his  condeninatlon,  which  deserves  an  eminent 
place  in  the  history  of  superstition  nnd  bigotry,  and 
Bhows  abundantly  their  infernal  spirit  and  tendency. 
The  following  passage  will  confirm  this  judgment: 
"Now  for  my  intention,"  says  Bigby,  "let  me  tell 
you,  that  if  1  had  thought  there  had  been  the  lenst 
Bin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all 
the  world;  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my 
fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion."  See  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  popish  plot,  published  by  the 
orders  of  secretary  Coventry, 

t  See  Rapin's  Hist.  d'Angleterre,  t.  vli.  livre  xviii. 
and  Heidegger's  Historia  Pupatus. 

Cgk-  t  Mr.  Humo,  speaking  of  Laud's  learning 
and  morals,  e.vpressos  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "This  man  was  virtuous,  if  severity  of  manners 
alone,  and  abstinence  from  pleasure,  could  deserve 
that  name.  He  was  learned,  if  polemical  knowledge 
could  entitle  him  to  that  praise." 

§  SeeOerri'e  Etat  Present  de  I'Eglise  Romaine,  p. 
315.— Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii.  p.  J94, 


the  king  and  parliament.  In  consequence 
of  these  commotions,  both  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  and  his  imprudent  and  bigoted  coun- 
sellor Laud,  were  brought  to  the  scaffold;  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  man  of  unparalleled  reso- 
lution, dexterity,  and  foresight,  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  every  thing  that  bore  even  the  most 
distant  resemblance  to  popery,  was  placed  at 
the  helm  of  government,  under  the  title  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  hopes  of  Rome  and  its  votaries  were 
nevertheless  revived  by  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  and  from  that  period  grew  more 
lively  and  sanguine  from  day  to  day.  For 
that  monarch,  as  appears  from  unquestionable 
authorities,*  had  been  initiated,  during  his 
exile,  into  the  mysteries  of  popery,  and  had 
secretly  embraced  that  religion,  while  his  only 
brother,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
professed  it  openly,  and  had  publicly  aposta- 
tized from  the  protestant  faith.  Charles,  in- 
deed, was  not  a  proper  instrument  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  any  theological  system.  Indolent 
and  voluptuous  on  one  hand,  and  inclined  to 
infidelity  and  irrehgion  on  the  other,  it  was 
not  from  him  that  the  Roman  pontiff  could  ex- 
pect the  zeal  and  industry  which  were  neces- 
sary to  force  upon  the  English  nation,  a  reli- 
gion so  contrary  as  popery  was  to  the  tenor  of 
the  laws  and  the  spirit  of  the  people. f  This 
zeal  was  found  in  his  bigoted  successor  James 
II.;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  such  exces- 
sive vehemence  and  imprudence  as  entirely 
defeated  its  own  piu-poses;  for  that  inconside- 
rate monarch,  by  his  passionate  attachment  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  his  blind  obsequious- 


*  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  book 
iii. — Neal,  vol.  iv. — Rapin,  livre.  xxiii. 

0(7-  t  Such  is  the  representation  given  of  Charles 
II.  by  almost  every  historian;  so  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
is  excusable  in  mistaking  a  part  of  this  monarch's 
character,  which  was  known  to  very  few  before  him. 
Mr.  Hume,  whose  history  of  the  reign  of  that  prince 
is  a  masterpiece  in  every  respect,  gave  a  like  ac- 
count of  Charles,  as  fluctuating  between  deism  and 
popery.  But  this  eminent  historian  having  had  oc- 
casion, during  his  residence  at  Paris,  to  peruse  the 
manuscript  memoirs  of  king  James  II.  which  were 
written  by  himself,  and  are  kept  in  the  Scottish 
college  there,  received  from  them  new  information 
with  respect  to  the  religious  character  of  Charles, 
and  was  convinced  that  his  zeal  for  papery  went 
much  farther  than  has  been  generally  imagined. 
For  it  appears,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  from  these 
memoirs,  that  the  king  had  laid  with  his  ministry  a 
formal  plan  for  subverting  the  constitution  in  favour 
of  popery;  and  that  the  introduction  of  popery,  as 
the  established  religion,  was  the  great  and  principal 
object  which  Charles  had  in  view  when  he  entered 
into  the  French  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at 
Versailles  in  June  1670,  by  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour. 
By  this  treaty,  Louis  was  to  give  Charles  200,000 
pounds  ayear,  in  quarterly  payments,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  establish  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
in  Rnglanil;  and  he  also  engaged  to  supply  him  with 
(iOOO  men  in  cage  of  any  insurrection.  The  division 
of  the  United  Provinces  between  England  and 
France  was  another  article  of  this  treaty.  But  we 
are  told  that  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion  in  England  was  the  point  that  Charles  had 
chiefly  at  heart,  and  that  he  insisted  warmly  on  be- 
ginning with  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty; 
but  theduchessof  Orleans,  in  the  interview  at  Dover, 
persuaded  him  to  begin  with  the  Dutch  war.  The 
king  (says  Mr.  Hume)  was  so  zealous  a  papist,  that 
he  wept  for  joy  when  he  entertained  the  project  of 
reuniting  his  kingdom  to  the  catholic  church.  See 
the  Corrections  and  Additions  to  Mr.  Hume's  History 
of  Charles  II..  and  al.so  Macpherson's  Appendix  to 
his  History  of  Great  Britain. 
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ness  to  the  unreasonable  and  precipitate  coun- 
sels of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  the  oracles  of  his 
cabinet,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  that  religion 
which  he  meant  to  promote,  and  lost  that  roy- 
alty which  he  was  attempting  to  fix  on  the 
basis  of  despotism.  He  openly  attempted  to 
restore  to  its  former  vigour,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  which 
had  been  renounced  and  annulled  by  the  laws 
of  both  realms;  and  tliat  he  might  accomplish 
with  the  more  facility  this  most  imprudent 
purpose,  he  trampled  upon  those  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  people,  that  had  ever  been 
deemed  most  respectahle  and  sacred,  and 
which  he  had  bound  himself,  by  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  to  support  and  maintain. 
Justly  exasperated  and  provoked  by  repeated 
insults  from  the  throne  upon  their  religion  and 
liberties,  and  alarmed  with  natural  apprehen- 
sions of  the  approaching  ruin  of  both,  the  Eng- 
lish looked  about  for  a  deliverer,  and  fixed 
their  views,  in  1688,  on  William  prince  of 
Orange,  (son-in-law  to  their  despotic  mon- 
arch,) by  whose  wisdom  and  valour,  aifairs 
were  so  conducted  that  James  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  his  dominions,  and  to  abdicate  the 
crown;  and  the  pope  and  his  adherents  were 
disappointed  in  the  fond  expectations  they  had 
formed  of  restoring  popery  in  England.* 

XL  When  the  more  prudent  defenders  and 
patrons  of  the  Romish  faith  perceived  the  ill 
success  that  attended  all  their  violent  and  san- 
guinary attempts  to  establish  its  authority,  they 
thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  softer 
methods;  and,  instead  of  conquering  the  pro- 
testants  by  open  force,  proposed  deluding  them 
back  into  the  church  of  Rome  by  the  insinu- 
ating influence  of  secret  artifice.  This  way 
of  proceeding  was  approved  by  many  of  the 
votaries  of  Rome;  but  they  did  not  all  agree 
about  the  particular  manner  of  employing  it, 
and  therefore  followed  different  methods. 
Some  had  recourse  to  the  appointment  of  pub- 
lic disputations  or  conferences  between  tlie 
principal  doctors  of  the  contending  parties; 
and  this  from  a  notion,  which  past  experience 
had  rendered  so  vain  and  chimerical,  that  the 
adversaries  of  popery  would  either  be  van- 
quished in  the  debate,  or  at  least  be  persuaded 
to  look  upon  the  Roman  catholics  with  less 
aversion  and  disgust.  Others  declared  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  all  contest  was  to  be  sus' 
pended;  that  the  great  point  was  to  find  out 
the  proper  method  of  reconciling  the  two 
churches;  and  that,  in  order  to  promote  this 
salutary  purpose,  as  little  stress  as  possible  was 
to  be  laid  upon  those  matters  of  controversy 
which  had  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  of  the 
highest  moment  and  importance,  A  different 
manner  of  proceeding  was  thought  more  ad- 
visable by  a  third  set  of  men,  who,  from  a 
persuasion  that  their  doctors  had  more  zeal 
than  argument,  and  were  much  more  eminent 
for  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  for  their  skill  in  defending  its  cause,  pre- 


*  The  circumstances  of  this  famous  and  ever-me- 
morable revolution  are  acriirntely  recorded  by  Bur- 
net, in  the  second  voluino  of  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times;  and  also  byRapin.in  the  tenth  volume  of 
his  History  of  England.  Add  to  these,  Neal's  His- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xi.  p.  536, 


pared  their  combatants  with  greater  care  for 
the  field  of  controversy,  taught  them  a  new  art 
of  theological  war,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
new  and  artful  method  of  vanquisliing,  or  at 
least  of  perplexing,  their  heretical  adversaries. 

XII.  A  public  conference  took  place  at 
Ratisbon,  in  1601,  at  the  joint  desire  of  Max- 
imilian, duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Philip  Louis, 
elector  Palatine,  between  sjme  eminent  Lu- 
theran doctors  on  one  side,  and  three  celebra- 
ted Jesuits  on  the  other.  The  dispute  turned 
upon  the  two  great  points,  to  which  almost  all 
tlie  contests  between  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  reducible,  namely,  the  rule 
of  faith  and  the  judge  of  controversies.  In  16 16, 
James  Heilbronner,  a  learned  Lutheran,  held  a 
conference  at  Neuburg  with  James  Keller,  a 
celebrated  Jesuit,  by  the  appointment  of  Wolf- 
gang William,  prince  Palatine,  who  had  re- 
cently embraced  the  Romish  faith.  But  the 
most  famous  conference  of  this  kind,  was  that 
which  was  holden  in  1645,  at  Thorn,  by  the 
express  order  of  Uladislaus  IV.  king  of  Poland, 
between  several  eminent  doctors  of  the  Ro- 
mish, Lutheran,  and  Reformed  churches.  This 
meeting,  which  was  designed  to  heal  the  divi- 
sion that  reigned  among  these  churches,  and 
to  find  out  some  method  of  reconciling  their 
differences,  and  bringing  about  their  re-union, 
was  thence  called  the  Charitable  Conference. 

Some  time  after  this,  Ernest,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  in  order  to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  hia 
apostasy  from  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
make  it  appear  to  be  the  result  of  examination 
and  conviction,  obliged  Valerianus  Magnus,  a 
learned  Capuchin,  to  enter  the  lists  with  Peter 
Habercorn,  a  reformed  minister,  in  the  castle 
of  Rheinfeld.  Beside  these  public  confer- 
ences, there  were  some  of  a  private  nature 
during  this  century,  between  the  doctors  of  the 
contending  churches.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  famous  dispute  between 
Jolin  Claude,  the  most  learned  of  the  reformed 
divines  in  France,  and  Jaques  Benigne  de  Bos- 
suet,  whose  genius  and  erudition  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Romish  doctors  in  that 
country.  This  dispute,  which  occiu-red  in  1683, 
ended  like  all  the  rest.  They  all  widened  the 
breach  instead  of  healing  it.  Neither  of  the 
contending  parties  could  be  persuaded  to  yield:* 
on  the  contrary,  they  both  returned  from  the 
field  of  controversy  more  riveted  in  their  own 
opinions,  and  more  unfi-iendly  to  the  tenets  of 
their  adversaries. 

XIII.  Those  Roman  catholics,  whose  views 
were  turned  toward  union  and  concord,  did 
not  omit  the  use  of  pious  artifice,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  salutary  purpose.  They  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  zealous  protestants 
and  the  rigid  catliolics,  that  their  differences  in 
opinion  were  less  considerable,  and  less  impor- 
tant, than  they  themselves  imagined;  and  that 
the  true  way  to  put  an  end  to  their  dissensions. 


*  Thv  reader  who  desires  a  more  particular  ac- 
■junt  of  what  passed  in  the.se  conferences,  may  sa- 
tisfy his  curiosity  by  consulting  the  writers  men- 
tioned by  Sagittarius,  in  his  Introduct.  in  Historiam 
Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p.  J569,  1581,  159'2,  1598.  An  ac- 
count of  the  conference  between  Claude  and  Bossuet, 
was  composed  and  published  by  each  of  these  famous 
combatants. 
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and  to  promote  union,  was  not  to  nourish  the 
flames  of  diBcord  by  disputes  and  coni'erenees, 
but  to  see  whellier  their  systems  might  not  be 
reconciled,  and  apparent  inconsistencies  re- 
moved, by  proper  and  candid  explications. 
They  imagined  that  a  plausible  and  artful  ex- 
position of  those  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  appeared  tlie  most  shocking  to 
the  Protestants,  would  tend  much  to  conquer 
their  aversion  to  poi)ery.  Such  was  the  gene- 
ral principle  in  which  the  Romish  peace- 
makers agreed,  and  such  the  basis  on  which 
they  proposed  to  carry  on  their  pacific  opera- 
tions; but  they  differed  so  widely  in  their  man- 
ner of  applying  this  general  principle,  and 
pursued  suchdirt'erent  methods  in  the  execution 
of  this  nice  and  hazardous  stratagem,  that  the 
event  did  not  answer  their  expectations.  In 
the  way  they  proceeded,  instead  of  promoting 
liie  desired  union  by  (heir  representations  of 
things,  by  their  exhortations  and  coimsels,  this 
union  seemed  to  be  previously  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  their  explications  and  exhorta- 
tions acceptable,  or  even  supportable;  so  little 
were  tiie  means  proportioned  to  the  end! 

The  firet,  as  well  as  the  most  eminent,  of 
those  who  tried  the  force  of  their  genius  in 
this  arduous  enterprise,  was  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, that  great  minister,  who  employed  all  the 
Influence  of  promises  and  threats,  all  the  pow- 
ers of  sophistry  and  eloquence,  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  French 
protestants  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church.*  The  example  of  this  illustrious  pre- 
late was  followed,  with  less  dignity  and  less 
influence,  by  Masenius,  a  German  Jesuit,!  Vo- 
lusius,  a  theologian  of  Mentz,J  Prostorius,  a 
Prussian, §  Gibbon  de  Burg,  an  Irish  doctor, 
who  was  professor  at  Erfort,||  Marcollus,  a  Je- 
8uit,1[  and  other  divines  of  inferior  note.  But, 
of  all  modern  adepts  in  controversy,  none  pur- 
sued this  method  with  such  dexterity  and  art 
as  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  a  man  of  true  ge- 
nius, directed  by  the  most  consummate  cir- 
cumspection and  prudence.  The  famous  Ex- 
position of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  that 
was  drawn  up  by  this  subtle  and  insinuating 
author,  was  designed  to  show  the  protestants, 
that  their  reasons  against  returning  to  the  bo- 
som of  the  Romish  church  would  be  easily 
removed,  if  they  would  view  the  doctrines  of 
that  church  in  tiieir  true  light,  and  not  as  they 
had  been  erroneously  represented  by  protes- 
tant  writers. **    This  notion  was  propagated. 


*  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Clioisies,  toni.  i. — Bnylo's 
Dictionary,  at  the  articles  Ainyraut,  Beaulieii,  Ferry, 
and  Millftiere. 

t  See  F.  Spanhemii  Stricturae  ad  l?ossnoti  K.vposi- 
tionem  Fidei  CalholiCiE,  toiiV.  iii.  op.  Tlieulog.  pars 
ii.  p.  1042. 

J  There  is  extant  a  book  composed  by  tliis  writer 
under  the  following  title:  Aurora  I'ncis  religiosiE  di- 
vine Veritate  arnica. 

§  In  his  Tuba  Pacis,  of  which  the  reader  may  see 
a  curious  accfmnt  in  Bayle's  Nouvelles  de  la  Repub- 
liquft  des  Lettres  for  the  year  lC^r>. 

II  In  a  treatise, entitled,  Luthcro  Culvinismusschis- 
maticus  quidem  sed  reconciliubilis. 

IT  The  book  of  Marcellus,  entitled,  Sapientia  Pa- 
ciflca,  was  refuted  by  Seldius,  at  the  express  desire 
of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

**  Th:s  book  might  furnish  topics  for  a  multitude 
of  reflections.  See  a  particular  account  of  its  history 
and  its  effects  in  Pfaff's  Historia  Literaria  Theolo- 


though  with  less  dexterity  and  success,  by  De- 
zius,  a  Jesuit  of  Strasbourg,  who  wrote  a  book 
expressly  to  prove,  that  there  was  little  if  any 
diflcTcnce  between  the  doctrine  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  that  of  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg, than  which  no  two  systems  can  be  more 
irreconcilably  opposite.*  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable, that  all  these  pacific  attempts  to  re- 
unite the  two  churches,  were  made  by  the 
persons  now  mentioned  on  their  own  private 
authority;  they  were  not  avowed  by  the  higher 
powers,  who  alone  were  qualified  to  remove, 
modify,  or  explain  away  those  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  that  shocked  the 
protestants  and  justified  their  separation.  It 
is  true,  that,  in  1686,  this  plan  of  reconcilia- 
tion was  warmly  recommended  by  a  person 
properly  commissioned,  or,  at  least,  who  gave 
himself  out  for  such.  This  pacificator  was 
Christopher  de  Roxas,  bishop  of  Tinia,  in  the 
district  of  Bosnia;  who,  during  several  years, 
frequented,  with  these  reconciling  views,  the 
courts  of  tlie  protestant  princes  in  Germany; 
intimated  the  assembling  of  a  new  council, 
that  was  to  be  more  impartial  in  its  decisions, 
and  less  restrained  in  its  proceedings,  than  the 
council  of  Trent;  and  even  assured  the  pro- 
testants, that  they  might  obtain,  without  difla- 
culty,  whatever  rights,  privileges,  and  immu- 
nities, they  should  think  proper  to  demand 
from  the  Roman  pontiff",  provided  they  would 


giK,  torn,  ii.,  and  Le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  Universelle 
et  Historique,  torn.  xi.  ^13^  It  is  remarkable,  that 
nine  years  passed  before  this  work  could  obtain  the 
pope's  approbation.  Clement  X.  refused  it  positive- 
ly; and  several  Catholic  priests  were  rigorously  treat- 
ed, and  severely  persecuted,  for  preaching  the  doc 
trine  contained  in  the  Exposition,  which  was,  more- 
over, formally  condemned  by  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  1085,  and  declared  to  be  scandalous  and  per- 
nicious. The  Sorbonne  also  disavowed  the  doctrine 
contained  in  that  book,  though  by  a  late  edict  we 
learn,  that  the  fathers  of  that  theological  seminary 
have  changed  their  opinion  on  that  head,  and  thus 
L'iven  a  new  instance  of  the  variations  that  reign  in 
the  Romish  church,  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  uni- 
formity in  doctrinal  matters.  The  artifice  that  was 
employed  in  the  composition  of  this  book,  and  the 
tricks  that  were  used  in  the  suppression  and  altera- 
tion  of  the  first  edition  that  was  given  of  it,  have 
been  detected  with  great  sagacity  and  evidence  by 
the  learned  and  excellent  archbishop  Wake,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Expositionof  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  See  also  his  two  Defences  of 
that  Exposition,  in  which  the  p<;rfidious  sophistry 
of  Bossuet  is  unmasked  and  refuted  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner.  There  was  an  excellent  answer 
to  Bossuct's  hook  published  by  M.  de  la  Bastide,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  protestant  ministers  in  France. 
Of  this  answer  the  French  prelate  took  no  notice 
during  eight  years;  at  the  end  of 'which,  he  publish- 
ed an  advertisement,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Ex|)0- 
sition,  which  was  designed  to  remove  the  objections 
of  Bastide.  The  latter  replied  in  such  a  demonstra- 
tive an<l  victorious  manner,  that  the  learned  bishop, 
notwithstanding  all  his  eloquence  and  art,  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  of  controversy.  S<:e  a  very 
interesting  account  of  this  insidious  work  of  Bos- 
suet, and  the  controversies  it  occasioned,  in  the 
Bibliotheque  do3  Sciences,  published  at  the  Hague, 
vol.  xviii.  This  account,  which  is  curious,  accurate, 
ample,  and  learned,  was  given  partly  on  occasion  of 
a  new  edition  of  the  Exposition,  printed  in  1761, 
ami  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Fleu- 
ry,  and  partly  on  occasion  of  Burigny's  Life  of  Bos- 
suet. 

*  This  book  is  entitled.  La  Reunion  des  Protes- 
lansde  Strasbourg  a  rEgliso  Romaine,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1689.— See  Phil.  .Tac.  Speneri  Consiliti 
Theol.  German,  in  parte  iii.  p.  650,  662. 
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acknowledge  his  paternal  authority,  and  no 
longer  refuse  submission  to  his  mild  and  gen- 
tle empire.  But  the  artifice  and  designs  of 
this  specious  missionary  were  easily  detected; 
the  protestant  doctors,  and  also  their  sover- 
eigns, soon  perceived  that  a  fair  and  candid 
plan  of  reconciliation  and  union  was  not  what 
the  court  of  Rome  had  in  view;  but  that  a 
scheme  was  in  agitation  for  restoring  its  pon- 
tiffs to  their  former  despotic  dominion  over  the 
Christian  world.* 

XIV.  The  Romish  peace-makers  found 
among  the  protestants,  and  more  especially 
among  those  of  the  reformed  church,  certain 
doctors,  who,  by  a  natural  propensity  to  union 
and  concord,  seconded  perhaps,  in  some,  by 
views  of  interest,  or  by  the  suggestions  of  am- 
bition, were  disposed  to  enter  into  their  plan, 
and  to  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  it.  These 
theologians  maintained,  that  the  points  in  de- 
bate between  the  churches  were  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  their  separation. 
Among  the  French  protestants,  Louis  Le 
Blanc,  and  his  disciples,  were  suspected  of  a 
strong  inclination  to  go  too  far  in  this  mat- 
ter.f  The  same  accusation  was  brought,  with 
fuller  evidence,  against  Huisseaux,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Sauraur,  Milletiere,  Le  Fevre, 
and  others  of  less  note. J  Among  the  British 
divines,  this  excessive  propensity  to  diminish 
the  shocking  absurdities  of  popery  was  less  re- 
markable; William  Forbes  was  the  principal 
person  who  discovered  an  extreme  facility  to 
compose  a  considerable  number  of  the  differ- 
ences that  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  churches.  §  With  respect 
to  the  Dutch,  it  is  abundantly  known,  how  ar- 
dently the  great  and  learned  Grotius  desired 


*  See  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegeri  Historia  Ecclesiast.  Sk- 
ciili  XVII. — Christ.  Ebeihardi  Weismanni.  Hist.  Ec 
clesiast.  SiEC.  XVII.  p.  735.  The  reader  will  find,  in 
the  Commercium  Epistolico-Leibnitianum  of  Gru- 
berus,  vol.  i.  an  account  of  the  particular  conditions 
of  reconciliation  that  were  proposed  to  the  German 
courts  in  1660,  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  authorised, 
as  it  is  alleged,  by  the  Roman  pontifl'. 

t  See  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  Le 
Blanc,  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Beaulieu. 

I  See  the  above-mentioned  Dictionary,  at  the  ar- 
ticle Milletiere.  For  an  account  of  Huisseau.x,  and 
his  pacific  counsels,  see  Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  Choi- 
sies,  torn,  iii.,  and  Aymnn's  Synodes  Nationau.\  des 
Eglises  Reformees  en  France,  torn.  ii.  The  labours 
of  Le  Fevre,  father  to  the  famous  Madame  Dacier, 
in  the  same  cause,  are  mentioned  by  MorholT,  in  his 
Polyhistor,  torn.  i. 

§  See  Forbes'  "  Considerationes  modestae  et  pa- 
cinciE  Controversiarum  de  Justificatione,  Purgato- 
rio,"  &c.,  which  were  published  at  I,ondon  in  1(558, 
and  afterwards  more  correctly  in  Germany,  under 
the  inspection  of  John  Fabricius,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Helmstadt.  Forbes  is  mentioned  by  Grabe 
with  the  highest  encomiums,  in  his  Notie  ad  Bulli 
Harmoniam  Apostolicam;  and,  if  we  consider  his 
probity,  and  the  exemplary  regularity  of  his  life  and 
conversation,  he  must  be  allowed  to  deserve  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  piety  and  good  morals.  Never- 
theless, he  had  his  infirmities,  and  the  wiser  part  of 
the  English  doctors  acknowledge,  that  his  propensity 
toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  carried  too  far.  See  Burnet'sHistory  of  his  own 
Time,  vol.  i.  On  this  account  he  has  been  lavishly 
praised  by  the  catholic  writers;  gee  R.  Simon's  Let- 
tres Choisies,  torn.  iii.  lettre  xvii.— He  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  those  who  contributed  most  to  spread 
among  the  English  a  notion,  (the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  we  shall  not  here  examine,)  that  king 
Charles  I.  and  archbishop  Laud  had  formed  the  de- 
■ign  of  restoring  popery  in  England. 


the  re-union  of  all  Christian  churches  in  one 
general  bond  of  charity  and  concord,  and  with 
what  peculiar  zeal  he  endeavoured  to  reform 
some  enormities  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  excuse  others.  But  these,  and  all  the  other 
arbitrators,  whose  names  and  whose  efforts  in 
this  pacific  cause  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion, derived  no  other  fruit  from  their  (per- 
haps, well-intended)  labours,  than  the  displea- 
sure of  both  the  contending  parties,  and  the 
bitter  reproaches  of  their  respective  churches. 

In  the  number  of  the  protestant  doctors  who 
betrayed  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  the  re-union 
of  these  churches,  many  writers  place  George 
Calixtus,  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  and  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt. It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  this 
great  man  discovered  and  exposed  the  errors 
and  corruptions  of  popery  with  a  degree  of 
learning  and  perspicuit3;j  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  writer  in  this  century,  and  persisted  in 
maintaining  that  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of 
the  council  of  Trent  had  banished  all  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  between  tire  protestant  church- 
es and  the  see  of  Rome.  He  looked,  indeed, 
upon  some  of  the  controversies  that  divided 
the  two  communions  with  much  greater  indul- 
gence than  was  usually  shown,  and  decided 
them  in  a  manner  that  did  not  seem  suited  to 
the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  times;  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  the  church  of  Rome  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  genuine  principles  of  Christianity, 
but  had  only  deformed  them  with  its  senseless 
fictions,  and  buried  them  luider  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, mider  a  motley  multitude  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  intolerable  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies. It  was  undoubtedly  on  this  account, 
that  he  has  been  ranked  by  some  in  the  class 
of  the  imprudent  peace-mjikers  already  men- 
tioned. 

XV.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  defeat  the 
purposes,  and  ruin  the  credit  of  these  pacific 
arbitrators,  who,  upon  the  whole,  made  up  but 
a  motley  and  ill  composed  society,  weakened 
by  intestine  discords.  It  required  more  dex- 
terity, and  greater  efforts  of  genius,  to  oppose 
the  progress,  and  disconcert  the  sophistry  of  a 
set  of  men  who  had  invented  new  methods  of 
defending  popery,  and  attacking  its  adversaries. 
This  new  species  of  polemic  doctors  were  call- 
ed Methodists,  and  the  most  eminent  of  them 
arose  in  France,  where  a  perpetual  scene  of 
controversy,  carried  on  with  the  most  learned 
among  the  Huguenots,  had  augmented  the  dex- 
terity, and  improved  the  theological  talents 
of  the  catholic  disputants.  The  Methodists, 
from  their  different  manner  of  treating  the 
controversy  in  question,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  one  we  may  place  those  doc- 
tors whose  method  of  disputing  was  disingenu- 
ous and  unreasonable,  and  who  followed  the 
examples  of  those  military  chiefe,  who  shut  up 
their  troops  in  entrenchments  and  strong-holds, 
in  order  to  cover  them  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Such  was  the  manner  of  proceeding 
of  the  Jesuit  Veron,  who  was  of  opinion  that 
the  protestants  should  be  obliged  to  prove  the 
tenets  of  their  church*  by  plain  passages  of 


3t7-  *  More  especially  the  doctrines  that  peculiarly 
oppose  the  decrees  and  tenets  of  the  council  of  Tronl. 
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Scripture,  without  being  allowed  to  have  the 
liberty  of  illustrating  these  passages,  reasoning 
upon  thein,  or  drawing  any  conclusions  from 
them.*  In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Ni- 
husius,  an  apostate  from  the  protestant  reli- 
gion,! the  two  Walenburgs,  and  other  pole- 
mics, who,  looking  upon  it  as  an  easier  matter 
to  maintain  their  pretensions,  than  to  show 
upon  what  principles  they  were  originally 
founded, +  obliged  their  adversaries  to  prove  all 
their  assertions  and  objections,  whether  of  an 
affirmative  or  negative  kind,  and  confined 
themselves  to  the  mere  business  of  answering 
objections,  and  repelling  attacks.  We  may 
also  place  among  this  kind  of  Methodists  car- 
dinal Richelieu,  who  judged  it  the  shortest  and 
best  way  to  attend  little  to  the  multitude  of 
accusations,  objections,  and  reproaches,  with 
which  the  protestants  loaded  the  various 
branches  of  the  Romish  government,  discipline, 
doctrine,  and  worship,  and  to  confine  the  whole 
controversy  to  the  single  article  of  the  di- 
vine institution  and  authority  of  the  church, 
which  he  thought  it  essential  to  establish  by 
the  strongest  arguments,  as  the  grand  principle 
that  would  render  popery  impregnable. § 

The  Methodists  of  the  second  class  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  most  expedient  manner  of  re- 
ducing the  protestants  to  silence,  was  not  to 
attack  them  partially,  but  to  overwhelm  them 
at  once,  by  the  weight  of  some  general  princi- 
ple or  presumption,  some  universal  argument, 
which  comprehended,  or  might  be  applied  to, 
all  the  points  contested  between  the  churches. 
They  imitated  the  conduct  of  those  military 
leaders,  who,  instead  of  spending  their  time  and 
strength  in  sieges  and  skirmishes,  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  a  war  by  a  general  and  deci- 
sive action.  This  method,  if  not  invented, || 
was  at  least  improved  and  seconded,  with  all 
the  aids  of  eloquence  and  genius,  by  Nicole, 
a  celebrated  doctor  among  the  Jansenists;1[  and 


*  Museeus  de  Ubu  Principiorum  Rationis  in  Con- 
troversiis  Theologicis,  lib.  i.  c.  iv. — G.  Calixti  Di- 
gressio  de  Arte  nova,  p.  125.  Simon's  Lettres  Choi- 
sies,  torn.  i. 

t  See  a  particular  account  of  this  vain  and  super- 
ficial doctor  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  His  work,  enti- 
tled Ars  nova  dicto  Sacrae  Scripturae  unico  lucrandi  a 
Pontificiis  piurimas  in  partes  Lutheranoruin  dctecta, 
&c.,  was  refuted  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by 
Calixtus,  in  his  digressio  de  Arte  Nova  contra  Nihu- 
sium,  a  curious  and  learned  work,  published  at  Hehn- 
stadt  in  1G3'1. 

QlJ-  I  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  they 
pleaded  prescription  in  favour  of  popery,  and  acted 
like  one  who,  having  been  for  a  long  time  in  posses- 
sion of  an  estate,  refused  to  produce  his  title,  and 
requires  that  those  who  question  it  should  prove  its 
insufficiency  or  falsehood. 

§  For  a  more  ample  arxount  of  these  methods  of 
controversy,  and  of  others  used  by  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  curious  reader  may  consult  Fred.  Spanheim's 
Strictur.  ad  Expo.uilionem  Fidei  Bossueti,  torn.  iii.  op. 
par.  ii.  p.  1037. — Heidegger's  Histor.  Papatus,  Period. 
vii.  sect.ccxviii.p.  310.— Walchii  Introduct.  ad  Con- 
trovers.  Theolog.  torn,  ii.— Weismanni  Histor.  Ec- 
clesiastica,  stec.  xvii.  p.  726. 

OQ-  Ij  This  method  certainly  was  not  the  inven- 
tion of  Nicole,  for  it  seems  to  differ  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  mi^thod  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  We  may 
observe  farther,  that  Richelieu  seems  rather  to  be- 
long to  the  second  class  of  Methodists  than  to  the 
first,  where  Dr.  Mosheim  has  placed  him. 

ir  "Nicole  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  hook  en- 
titled, "  Prejugez  legitimes  contre  lea  Calvinistes," 
which  was  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
several  learned  men.     Qtj~  It  is  very  remarkable. 


it  was  followed  by  many  of  the  disputants  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  who  were  so  fully  persuad- 
ed of  its  irresistible  influence,  that  they  looked 
upon  any  one  of  the  general  points  already 
mentioned  assuCTicient,  when  properly  handled, 
to  overturn  the  who  le  protestant  cause.  Hence 
it  was,  that  some  of  these  polemics  rested  the 
defence  of  popery  upon  the  single  principle  of 
prescription;  others  upon  the  vicious  lives  of 
several  of  those  princes  who  had  withdrawn 
their  dominions  from  the  yoke  of  Rome;  and 
some  upon  the  criminal  nature  of  "eligious 
schism,  with  which  they  reproached  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Reformation;  and  they  were  all 
convinced,  that,  by  urging  their  respective  ar- 
guments, and  making  good  their  respective 
charges,  the  mouths  of  their  adversaries  must 
be  stopped,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  and  its  pon- 
tiff triumph.*  The  famous  Bossuet  stood  fore- 
most in  this  class,  which  he  pecuharly  adorned, 
by  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  the  insinu- 
ating charms  of  his  eloquence.  His  argu- 
ments, indeed,  were  more  specious  than  solid, 
and  the  circumstances  from  which  they  were 
drawn  were  imprudently  chosen.  From  the 
variety  of  opinions  which  had  taken  place 
among  the  protestant  doctors,  and  the  changes 
which  had  happened  in  their  discipline  and 
doctrine,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  church  founded  by  Luther  was  not  the  true 
church;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  per- 
petual sameness  and  uniformity  that  prevailed 
in  the  tenets  and  worship  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  pretended  to  prove  its  divine  origi- 
nal.!    Such  an  argument  must  indeed  sur- 


that  some  of  the  principal  arguments  employed  in 
this  book  against  the  protestants,  are  precisely  the 
same  that  the  deists  make  use  of  to  show  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  general  body  of  Christians  to  be- 
lieve upon  a  rational  foundation.  The  learned 
Claude,  in  his  Defence  of  the  Reformation,  showed 
in  a  demonstrative  manner,  that  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude  to  examine 
the  grounds  ami  principles  of  the  protestant  religion, 
are  much  less  than  those  which  occur  to  a  papist, 
whose  faith  is  founded,  not  on  the  plain  word  of  God 
alone,  but  on  the  dictatesof  tradition,  on  the  decrees 
of  councils,  and  a  variety  of  antiquated  records  that 
are  beyond  his  reach.  The  protestant  divine  goes 
still  farther,  and  proves  that  there  are  arguments  in 
favour  of  Christianity  and  the  protestant  faith,  that 
are  intelligible  by  the  lowest  capacity,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  upright  and  un- 
prejudiced mind. 

*  Fred.  SpanhemiiDiss.de  Priescriptione,  in  Rebus 
Fidei,  adversus  novos  Melhodistas,  torn.  iii.  par.  ii. 
op.  p.  1079. 

t  This  is  the  purpose  of  Bossuet's  Historie  des  Va- 
riations des  Eglises  Protestantes,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1688,  and  is  still  considered  by  the  catholics 
as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  popery.  Let 
them  go  on  in  their  delusions,  and  boast  of  this  fa- 
mous champion  and  defender;  but,  if  they  have  any 
true  zeal  for  the  cause  he  defends,  or  any  regard  for 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  head  of  their  church, 
they  will  bury  In  oblivion  that  maxim  of  this  their 
champion,  that  "  the  church,  which  frequently  mo- 
difies, varies,  and  changes  its  doctrines,  is  destitute 
of  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  {^7-  This  ob- 
servation might  be  verified  by  numberless  instances 
of  variations  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  Rome, 
that  must  strike  every  one  who  has  any  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  church. — But. 
without  going  any  farther  than  one  instance,  we 
may  observe,  that  Bossuet  had  a  striking  proof  of  the 
variations  of  his  own  church,  in  the  different  recep- 
tion that  his  Exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith 
met  with  from  different  persons,  and  at  different 
times.  It  was  disapproved  by  one  pope,  and  approv- 
ed by  another;  it  was  applaudel  by  the  archbishop 
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prise,  coming  from  a  man  of  learning-,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  temporising  spirit 
of  tiie  Roman  pontiffs,  or  of  the  changes  they 
had  permitted  in  their  discipline  and  doctrine, 
according  to  the  genius  of  time  and  place,  and 
the  different  characters  of  those  whom  they 
were  desirous  to  gain  over  to  their  interest.  It 
was  still  more  surprising  in  a  French  prelate, 
since  the  doctors  of  that  nation  generally  main- 
tain, that  the  leaden  age  does  not  differ  more 
from  the  age  of  gold,  than  the  modern  church 
of  Rome  differs  from  the  ancient  and  primitive 
church  of  that  famous  city. 

XVI.  These  various  attempts  of  the  votaries 
of  Rome,  though  they  gave  abundant  exercise 
to  the  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  protestant 
doctors,  were  not,  however,  attended  with  any 
important  revolutions,  or  any  considerable 
fruits.  Some  princes,  indeed,  and  a  few  learn- 
ed men,  were  thereby  seduced  into  the  com- 
munion of  that  church,  from  whose  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny  their  ancestors  had  delivered 
themselves  and  others;  but  these  defections 
were  only  personal,  nor  could  any  people  or 
province  be  persuaded  to  follow  these  exam- 
ples. Among  the  more  illustrious  deserters 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  we  may  place  Chris- 
tina, queen  of  Sweden,*  who  was  a  princess 
of  great  spirit  and  genius,  but  was  precipitate 
and  vehement  in  almost  all  her  proceedings, 
and  preferred  her  ease,  pleasure,  and  liberty, 
to  all  other  considerations;!  Wolfgang  Wil- 
liam, count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  Christian 
William,  marquis  of  Brandenburg;  Ernest, 
prince  of  Hesse;+  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Poland. 

of  Rheims,  and  condemned  by  the  university  of  Lou- 
vain;  it  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne  in  1(571,  and 
declared  by  the  same  society  a  true  exposition  of  the 
catholic  faith  in  the  following  century.  For  a  full 
proof  of  the  truth  of  these  and  other  variations,  see 
Wake's  Exposition,  &c. — the  Biblioth.  Univ.  of  Le 
Clerc,  tom.  xi.  p.  438. — the  General  Dictionary,  at  the 
article  Wake,  in  the  note,  and  the  Biblioth.  des  Sci- 
ences, tom.  xviii. 

*  See  Archenholtz,  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Chris- 
tine, which  contain  a  variety  of  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting  anecdotes. 

OtJ-  t  The  candid  and  impartial  writer,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note,  has  given  an  ample  account  of 
the  circumstances  that  attended  this  queen's  change 
of  religion,  and  of  the  causes  that  might  have  con- 
tributed to  determine  her  to  a  step  so  unexpected  and 
inexcusable.  It  was  neither  the  siibtlety  of  Des- 
Cartes,  nor  the  dexterity  of  Canut,  that  brought 
about  this  event,  as  Baillet  would  persuade  us.  The 
true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  have  been  this: 
Christina,  having  had  her  sentiments  of  religion 
in  general  considerably  perverted  by  the  licentious 
insinuations  of  her  favourite  Bourdelot,  was  pre- 
pared for  embracing  any  particular  religion,  that 
pleasure,  interest,  or  ambition,  should  recommend 
to  her.  Upon  this  foundation,  the  Jesuits  Macedo, 
Malines,  and  Cassati,  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Pimentol,  and  encouraged  by  the  courts  of 
Rome,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  employed  their  labours 
and  dexterity  in  the  conversion  of  this  princess, 
whose  passion  for  Italy,  together  with  that  taste  for 
the  fine  arts  and  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity, 
flfhich  rendered  her  desirous  of  sojourning  there, 
may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  her  em- 
brace the  religion  of  that  country. 

I  This  learned  and  well-meaning  prince  was  en- 
gaged, by  the  conversation  and  importunities  of 
Valerius  Magnus,  a  celebrated  monk  of  the  Capu- 
chin order,  to  embrace  popery,  in  ItiSl.  See  Gruberi 
Commercium  Epistol.  Leibnitianum,  t.  i.  p.  27.  35. 
Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  t.  i.  p.  216.— It  i^, 


The  learned  men  that  embraced  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  of  Rome  were,  baron 
Boineburg,  secretary  to  the  elector  of  Mentz, 
and  a  zealous  patron  of  erudition  and  genius,* 
Christopher  Ranzow,  a  knight  of  Holstein,t 
Caspar  Scioppius,  Peter  Bertius,  Christopher 
Besold,  Ulric  Hunnius,  Nicolas  Stenon,  a 
Danish  physician,  of  great  reputation  in  his 
profession,  John  Philip  PfeifFer,  professor  at 
Konigsberg,  Luke  Holstenius,  Peter  Lam- 
becius,  Henry  Blumius,  professor  at  Helm- 
stadt,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  excessive 
vanity,!  Daniel  Nesselius,  Andrew  Fromius, 
Barthold  Nihusius,  Christopher  Hellwigius, 
Mattliew  Prcetorius,  and  a  few  others  of 
inferior  rank  in  the  learned  world.  But  these 
conversions,  when  considered  with  the  mo- 
tives that  produced  them,  will  be  found,  in 
reality,  less  honotu^able  to  the  church  of  Rome 
than  they  are  in  appearance;  for  if,  from  this 
list  of  princes  and  learned  men,  we  efface  those 
whom  the  temptations  of  adversity,  the  im- 
pulse of  avarice  and  ambition,  the  suggestions 
of  levity,  the  effects  of  personal  attachments, 
the  power  of  superstition  upon  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  mind,  and  other  motives  of  like 
merit,  engaged  to  embrace  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, these  proselytes  will  be  reduced  to  a 
number  too  small  to  excite  the  envy  of  the 
protestant  churches. § 

XVII.  The  Christian  churches  in  the  East, 
which  were  not  dependent  on  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  did  not  stand  less  firm  against  the  at- 
tempts of  the  papal  missionaries  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  pompous  accounts  which  several 
Roman  catholic  writers  have  given  of  the 
wonderful  success  of  the  missionaries  among 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  are  little 
else  than  splendid  fables,  designed  to  amuse 
and  dazzle  the  multitude;  and  many  of  the 
wi.sest  and  best  of  tlie  Romish  doctors  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  ought  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  light.  As  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
those  who  mention  the  strong  propensity  dis- 
covered by  several  of  the  heads  and  superin- 


however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  prince,  with  An- 
thony Ulric,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  several  others, 
who  went  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  did  not  go 
over  to  that  church  of  Rome  which  is  now  exhibited 
to  us  in  the  odious  forms  of  superstition  and  tyranny, 
but  to  another  kind  of  church,  which,  perhaps,  never 
existed  but  in  their  idea,  and  which  at  least  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  That  this  was  the  case  appears 
evidently  from  the  theological  writings  of  prince 
Ernest. 

*  This  eminent  man,  who  had  more  learning  than 
philosophy,  and  who  was  more  remarkable  for  the 
extent  of  his  memory  than  for  the  rectitude  of  his 
judgment,  followed  the  example.of  the  prince  of 
He.sse,  in  1653.  See  Gruberi  Commercium  Epistol. 
Leibnitianum,  in  which  his  letters,  and  those  of 
Conringius,  are  published,  tom.  i. 

t  See  Molleri  Cimbria  Literata,  tom.  i.  p.  520. 

I  Blumius  deserted  the  protestant  church  in  1654. 
— See  Burckhardi  Historia  Biblioth.  Augustte.  pars 
iii.  p.  223. — Gruberi  Conim.  Epist.  tom.  i.  p.  41,  95, 
&c.  In  some  of  these  letters  he  is  called  Florus, 
probably  in  allusion  to  his  German  name  Blum, 
which  signifies  a  floitcr. 

§  See,  for  a  particular  account  of  these  proselytes 
to  popery,  Weisman's  Historia  Eccles.  skc.  XVII.  p. 
738. — Walchius'  Introductio  in  Controversias,  tom. 
ii.  p.  728.— Arnold's  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Historie, 
pars  ii.  p.  912,  and  other  writers  of  civil  and  literftry 
history. 
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tendents  of  the  Christian  sects  in  those  remote 
regions,  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Roman  pontiff.*  It  is  evident,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, that  Rome,  in  two  remarkable  instances, 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  influ- 
ence and  authority  in  the  eastern  world  during 
this  century.  One  instance  was  the  dreadful 
revolution  in  Japan,  which  has  been  already 
related,  and  which  was  unhappily  followed  by 
the  total  extinction  of  Christianity  in  that 
great  monarchy.  The  other  was  the  downfall 
of  popery  by  tlie  extirpation  of  its  missionaries 
in  the  empireof  Abyssinia,  of  which  it  will  not 
be  improper,  or  foreign  from  our  purpose,  to 
give  here  a  brief  account. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  renew- 
ed, under  the  most  auspicious  encouragement, 
the  mission  to  Abyssinia  that  had  been  for  some 
time  interrupted  and  suspended;  for  the  empe- 
ror Susneius  or  Socinios,  who  assumed  tlie  de- 
nomination of  Sultan  Segued,  after  the  defeat 
of  his  enemies  and  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
covered  the  missionaries  with  his  peculiar  pro- 
tection. Gained  over  to  their  cause,  partly  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  partly  by  the 
liopes  of  maintaining  himself  upon  the  throne 
by  the  succours  of  the  Portuguese,  he  com- 
mitted the  whole  government  of  the  church  to 
Alphonso  Mendez,  a  missionary  from  that  na- 
tion; created  him  patriarch  of  the  Abyssinians; 
and,  ill  1626,  not  only  swore,  in  a  public  man- 
ner, allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontitf,  but  also 
obliged  his  subjects  to  abandon  the  religious 
rites  and  tenets  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  the  new  patriarch,  by  his  in- 
temperate zeal,  imprudence,  and  arrogance, 
ruined  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
occasioned  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff's  authority  and  jurisdiction,  whicii 
seemed  to  have  been  established  upon  solid 
foundations.  He  began  his  ministry  with  the 
most  inconsiderate  acts  of  violence  and  des- 
potism. Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  he  employed  formidable  threaten- 
ings  and  cruel  tortures  to  convert  the  Abys- 
sinians; the  greatest  part  of  whom,  together 
v/ith  their  priests  and  ministers,  held  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion, and  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  rather  than  forsake  it.  He  also 
ordered  those  to  be  re-baptized,  who,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  had 
embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  if  their  fonner 
religion  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  system 
of  Paganism,  t     This   tlie   Abyssinian   clergy 


*  See  tlie  remarks  made  by  Chardin  in  several 
places  of  the  last  edition  of  his  travels.  See  also 
what  Cerri,  in  his  Etat  Present  de  I'Eulise  Roniaine, 
says  of  the  Armenians  and  Copts.  It  is  true,  that, 
among  these  sects,  the  papal  missionaries  some- 
times form  congregations  that  are  obedient  to  the 
see  of  Rome:  but  these  congrcffatioiis  are  poor, 
and  composed  only  of  a  very  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus  the  Capuchins,  about  the  middle  of 
the  century  now  under  consideration,  founded  a 
small  congregation  among  the  Monophysit(-s  of 
Asia,  whose  bishop  resided  at  Aleppo.  See  Leipiicn, 
Oriens  Christianus,  t.  ii.  p.  140H. 

glj-  t  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  Abyssi- 
nians dilTer  very  little  from  the  Copts,  and  acUnow 
ledge  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  their  spiritual 
Vol.  II.— 25 


looked  upon  as  a  shocking  insult  to  the  religi- 
ous discipline  of  their  ancestors,  as  even  more 
provoking  than  the  violence  and  barbarities 
practised  against  those  who  refused  to  submit 
to  the  papal  yoke.  Nor  did  the  insolent  patri- 
arch rest  satisfied  with  these  arbitrary  and  des- 
potic proceedings  in  the  church;  he  excited 
tumults  ard  factions  in  the  state,  and,  with  an 
unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arrogance, 
encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
and  attempted  to  give  law  to  the  emperor 
himself.  Hence  arose  civil  commotions,  con- 
spiracies, and  seditions,  which  excited  in  a 
little  time  the  indignation  of  the  emjwror,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  tlie  Jesuits, 
and  produced,  at  length,  in  1631,  a  public 
declaration  from  the  throne,  by  which  the 
Abyssinian  monarch  annulled  the  orders  he 
had  formerly  given  in  favour  of  popery,  and 
left  his  subjects  at  liberty,  either  to  persevere 
in  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  em- 
brace the  faith  of  Rome.  This  rational  decla- 
ration was  mild  and  indulgent  toward  the 
Jesuits,  considering  the  treatment  which  their 
insolence  and  presumption  had  so  justly  de- 
served; but,  in  the  following  reign,  much 
severer  measures  were  employed  against  them. 
Basilides  or  Facilidas,  the  son  of  Segued,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1632,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  free  his  dominions  from  these  trou- 
blesome and  despotic  guests;  and  accordingly, 
in  1634,  he  banished  from  his  territories  the 
patriarch  Mendez,  witli  all  the  Jesuits  and 
Europeans  who  belonged  to  his  retinue,  and 
treated  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  with 
e.xcessive  severity.*  From  this  period  the  very 
name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its  pontiff, 
were  objects  of  the  highest  aversion  amon» 
the  Abyssinians,  who  guarded  their  frontiers 


cliief.  They  receive  the  old  and  new  Testament, 
the  three  first  Councils,  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  Their  first  conversion 
to  Christianity  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  famous 
prime  minister  of  tlieir  queen  Candace,  iiienlioned 
in  the  acts  of  the  Apostles:  it  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  general  conversion  of  that  great  empire  was 
not  perfected  before  the  fourth  century,  when  Fru- 
inentius,  ordained  bishop  of  Axuma  by  Athanasius, 
exercised  his  ministry  auiong  the  people  with  the 
most  astonishing  success.  They  were  esteemed  a 
pure  church  before  they  fell  into  tlie  errors  of  Eu- 
tyches  and  Dioscorus;  and  even  since  thnl  period 
tiiey  still  form  a  purer  church  than  that  of  Rome. 

+  See  I.udolfi  Histor.  yElhiopica,  lib.  iii.  cip.  xii. — 
Geddes'  Church  History  of  Ethiopia,  p.  2:}3.— La 
Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  d'Ethiopie,  p.  70. — 
Loho,  Voyage  d'Abyssinie,  p.  Ill),  130,  144,  with  the 
additions  of  Le  Grand,  p.  173,  and  the  fourth  I>isser- 
tation  that  is  subjoined  to  the  second  volume.  In  this 
dissertation,  Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman  Cnth<dic, 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  the  conduit  of  the 
patriarch  Mendez:  "  It  is  to  be  wished  that  tlte  patri- 
arch had  never  intermeddled  in  such  a  variely  of 
ali'airs,"  {by  which  mitigated  cipression  the  author 
means  his  ambitious  attempts  to  gorcrn  in  the  cnhinet 
as  well  as  in  the  church.)  "or  carried  his  authority 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  behave  in  Ethiopia  as  if  Ire 
had  been  in  a  country  where  the  inquisition  was  es- 
tablished: for,  by  this  conduct,  he  set  all  tlx;  people 
against  him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an  aversion 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  and  to  the  Jesuits 
in  particular,  as  nothing  has  been  hitherto  able  to 
diminish,  and  which  subsists  in  its  full  force  to 
this  day."  (pj-  The  third  book  of  La  Croze's  His- 
tory, which  relates  to  the  progress  and  ruin  of  this 
mission,  is  translated  by  Mr.  Lockman  into  English, 
and  inserted  in  the  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  vol.  i.  p. 
308,  &c.  as  also  in  Poncet's  Voyage,  mentioned  in 
the  following  note. 
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with  the  greatest  vigilance  and  the  strictest 
attention,  lest  any  Jesuit  or  Romish  missionary 
should  steal  into  their  territories  in  disguise, 
and  excite  new  tumults  and  commotions  in 
the  kingdom.  The  Roman  pontitis  indeed 
made  more  than  one  attempt  to  recover  the 
authority  they  had  lost  by  the  ill  success  and 
misconduct  of  the  Jesuits.  They  began  by 
sending  two  Capuchin  monks  to  repair  their 
loss;  but  these  unfortunate  wretches  were  no 
sooner  discovered  than  they  were  stoned  to 
death.  They  afterwards  employed  more  art- 
ful and  clandestine  methods  of  reviving  the 
missions,  and  had  recourse  to  tlie  influence 
and  intercession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  procure 
admission  for  their  emissaries  into  the  Abys- 
sinian empire;'*  but,  as  far  we  have  learned, 
neither  tlie  pontitis  nor  their  votaries  have  yet 
been  able  to  calm  the  resentment  of  that  ex- 
asperated nation,  or  to  conquer  its  reluctance 
against  the  worship  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  of  Rome.j 


*  These  projects  are  mentioned  by  Cerri,  and  by 
Le  Grand  in  his  Supplenxent  to  Lobo's  Itinerarium 
jEtliiopicuin.*  The  reader  who  would  know  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  the  Jesuits  say  of  the 
attachment  and  veneration  which  the  Asiatic  and 
African  Christians  express  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
will  do  well  to  compare  the  relations  of  Le  Grand, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  enemy  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  who  drew  his  relations  from  the  most 
authentic  records,  with  those  of  Poncet,  a  French 
physician,  who  went  into  Ethiopiain  1(598,  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Brevedent,  a  Jesuit,  who  died  during 
the  voyage.  This  comparison  will  convince  every 
ingenuous  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they 
surpass  the  ancient  Carthaginians  themselves  in  the 
art  of  deceiving.  Poncot's  Voyage  is  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Jesuitical  work,  enlitled, 
Lettres  Curieuses  et  Edifiantes  des  Missions  Etran- 
geres. 

t  Lafitau  and  Rebonlet,  who  have  composed  each 
a  Life  of  pope  Clement  XL,  tell  us,  that  the  eint>eror 
of  Abyssinia  desired  that  pontiff,  in  1703,  to  send  to 
his  court  missionaries  and  legates  to  instruct  him 
and  his  people,  and  to  receive  their  submission  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  These  biographers  go  still  farther, 
and  assert  that  this  monarch  actually  embraced  the 
communion  of  Rome,  in  1712.  But  these  assertions 
arc  idle  fictions,  forged  by  the  Jesuits  and  their 
creatures.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  contrary,  th.it, 
not  many  years  ago,  the  edict  prohibiting  the  en- 
trance of  Europeans  within  the  Abyssinian  frontier, 
was  still  in  force,  and  was  executed  with  IJie  great- 
est severity.  Even  the  Turks  are  included  in  this 
prohibition;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 
Egyptian  Monophysites,  who  have  once  enten^d 
within  the  Abyssiiiian  territories,  are  not  allowed 
to  return  into  their  own  country.  All  these  facts 
are  confirmed  by  a  modern  writer  of  the  most  un- 
questionable authority,  the  learned  and  worthy  M. 
Maillet,  the  French  consul-general  in  Egypt,  and 
ambassailor  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  emperor  of  Abvs- 
sinia,iu  his  Description  de  I'Egypte,  par.  i.  p.  SiJS.  See 
also  Le  Grand's  i?npplement.  The  last-mentioned 
author,  after  relating  all  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  in  our  times,  by  the  French  nation  and 
the  pope,  to  introduce  Romish  priests  into  Abyssinia, 
add.-?,  that  all  such  attempts  must  appear  vain  and 
chimerical  to  all  those  who  have  iiny  kiiowledffo  of  the 
empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  spirit  and  character 
of  its  inhabitants;  his  words  are:  "  Toutes  ces  entre- 

t>n-'  *  Father  Lobo,  who  resided  nine  years  in 
Ethiopia,  has  given  an  elegant  and  lively,  though 
simple  and  succinct  description,  of  that  vast  empire, 
in  his  Itinerarium  yEthiopicum.  This  itinerary  was 
translated  into  French  by  M.  Le  Grand,  and  enrich- 
ed by  him  with  curious  anecdotes  and  dissertations. 
Hence  Dr.  Mosheim  sometimes  quotes  the  Itinerari- 
um, under  the  title  of  Voyage  d'Abyssinic,  referring 
to  Le  Grand's  French  translation  of  il. 


XVIII.  Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  views 
to  the  external  state  and  condition  of  this 
church,  and  to  the  good  or  ill  success  that  at- 
tended its  endeavours  to  extend  its  dominion 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
now  proper  to  change  the  scene,  to  consider 
this  establishment  in  its  internal  constitution, 
and  to  review  its  polity,  discipline,  institutions, 
and  doctrine.  Its  ancient  form  of  government 
still  remained;  but  its  pontiffs  and  bishops  lost, 
in  many  places,  no  small  part  of  that  exten- 
sive authority  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  halcyon  days  were  now  over,  in  which 
the  papal  clergy  excited  with  impmiity  sedi- 
tious tumults  in  the  state,  interfered  openly  in 
tlie  transactions  of  government,  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  sovereigns  and  subjects  by 
the  thunder  of  their  anathemas,  and,  imposing 
biirthensome  contributions  on  the  credulous 
multitude,  filled  their  coffers  by  notorious  acts 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  The  pope  him- 
self, though  still  honoured  with  the  same  pom- 
pous titles  and  denominations,  fi-equently  found, 
by  a  mortifying  and  painful  experience,  that 
these  titles  had  lost  a  considerable  part  of  their 
former  signification,  and  that  the  energy  of 
these  denominations  daily  diminished.  For 
now  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope had  adopted  the  important  maxim,  for- 
merly peculiar  to  the  French  nation;  that  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  is  confined  to  mat- 
ters of  a  religious  and  spiritual  nature,  and 
cannot,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  extend  to 
civil  transactions  or  worldly  affairs.  In  the 
schools,  indeed,  and  colleges  of  Roman  catho- 
lic countries,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Romish 
priests  and  doctors,  the  majesty  of  the  pope 
was  still  exalted  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
and  his  prerogatives  were  displayed  with  all 
imaginable  pomp.  The  Jesuits  also,  who  have 
been  always  ambitious  of  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  asscrtors  of  the  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  Roman  sec,  and  who  give  them- 
selves out  for  the  pope's  most  obsequious  crea- 
tures, raised  their  voices,  in  this  ignoble  cause, 
even  above  those  of  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Even  in  the  courts  of  sovereign  princes,  very 
flattering  terms  and  higli-sounding  phrases 
were  sometimes  used,  to  express  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church.  But 
as  it  happens  in  other  cases,  that  men's  actions 
ai^  frequently  very  different  fiom  their  lan- 
guage, so  was  this  observation  particularly  ve- 
rified in  the  case  of  Romc''s  holy  father.  He 
was  extolled  in  words,  by  those  who  despised 
him  most  in  reality;  and,  when  any  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  the  princes  of  his  com- 
mmiion,  the  latter  respected  his  authority  no 
farther  than  they  found  expedient  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  measured  the  extent  of  his  pre- 
rogatives and  jurisdiction,  not  by  the  slavish 
adulation  of  the  colleges  and  the  Jesuits,  but 
by  a  regard  to  tjieir  own  interests  and  indepen- 
dence. 

XIX.  This  the  pontiffs  learned  by  disagreea- 
ble experience,  as  often  as  they  endeavoured, 
in  this  century,  to  resuiue  their  former  preten- 
sions, to  interpose  tlieir  authority  in  civil  af^ 
tiiirs,  and  encroach   upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
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prises  paroitront  chiinrriques  a  ceu.\  qui  connoitron 
i'Abissinie  d  Ics  Abissins." 
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sovereign  slates.  The  conduct  of  Paul  V.  and 
its  consequences,  furnish  a  striking  example 
that  abundantly  verifies  this  observation.  This 
haughty  and  arrogant  pontiff,  in  1606,  laid  tlie 
republic  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  this  insolent  jirocccding, 
were  the  prosecution  of  two  ecclesiastics  for 
capital  crimes,  and  the  promulgation  of  two 
edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  the  erection  of 
any  more  religious  edifices  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  while  the  other  forbade  the  alienation 
of  any  lay  possessions  or  estates  in  favour  of 
the  clergy,  without  the  express  approbation  of 
the  republic.  The  assembled  senators  receiv- 
ed this  papal  insult  with  dignity,  and  conduct- 
ed themselves  under  it  with  becoming  resolu- 
tion and  fortitude.  Their  first  step  was  to 
prevent  their  clergy  fi-om  executing  the  inter- 
dict, by  an  act  proliibiting  that  cessation  of 
public  worship,  and  that  suspension  of  the  sa- 
craments, which  the  pope  had  so  imperiously 
commanded.  Their  next  step  was  equally 
vigorous;  for  they  banished  from  their  territo- 
ries the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins,  who  intended 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  pope,  in  opposition 
to  their  express  commands.  In  the  process  of 
this  controversy  they  employed  their  ablest 
pens,  and  particularly  that  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Paul  Sarpi,  of  the  order  of  Servites, 
to  demonstrate,  on  one  hand,  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  to  determine,  on  the  other, 
after  an  accurate  and  impartial  inquiry,  the 
true  limits  of  the  pontiff's  jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority. The  arguments  of  these  writers  were 
so  strong  and  cogent,  that  Baronius,  and  the 
other  learned  advocates  whom  the  pope  had 
employed  in  supporting  his  pretensions  and 
defending  his  measures,  struggled  in  vain 
against  irresistible  evidence.  In  the  mean 
time  all  things  tended  toward  a  rupture;  and 
Paul  was  assembling  his  forces  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  the  Venetians,  when  Henry 
IV.,  king  of  France,  interposed  as  mediator,* 
and  adjusted  a  peace  between  the  contending 
parties,  on  conditions  not  very  honourable  to 
the  ambitious  pontiff;!  for  the  Venetians  could 

QfJ'  *  It  must  be  observed  bere,  that  it  was  at  the 
request  of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  Venetians,  that 
Henry  acted  as  mediator.  The.  Venetians  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  Their  cause  wus  considered  as  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  sovereign  states  of  Italy: 
and  the  dukes  of  Urbiiio,  Modena,  and  Savoy,  had 
already  offered  their  troops  and  services  to  the  re- 
public. The  rasli  pontiff,  perct:iving  the  storm  that 
was  gathering  against  him,  look  refuge  in  the 
French  monarch's  intercession. 

t  Beside  Do  Thou  and  other  historians,  see  Daniel's 
Histoire  de  la  France,  toni.  x. — Heidegger's  Historia 
Papatus,  period,  vii.  sect.  ccxx. — Jaeger's  Historia 
Eccles.  SKC.  XVII.  decenn.  i. — More  cspi-cially  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Paul  Sarpi,  commonly  railed 
Fra-Paolo,  and  of  the  other  divines  and  canoni.sts 
that  defended  the  cause  of  the  republic,  deserve  a 
careful  and  attentive  perusal;  for  these  writings 
were  composed  with  such  soliditj',  learning,  and 
eloquence,  that  they  produced  remarkable  effects, 
and  contributed  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  several 
princes  and  magistrates,  and  to  prevent  their  sub- 
mitting blindly  and  implicitly,  as  their  ancestors 
had  done,  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  pontiffs. 
Among  the  most  masterly  pieces  written  in  this 
cause,  we  must  place  FraPaolo's  Istoria  delle  Cose 
passate  entre  Paolo  V.  e  la  Republ.  di  Venetia,  pub- 
lished at  Mirandola  in  1624,  and  his  Historia  Inter- 
dicti  Venetl,  which  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 


not  be  persuaded,  either  to  repeal  the  edicts 
and  resolutions  they  had  issued  against  the 
court  of  Rome  on  this  occasion,  or  to  recall 
the  .Jesuits  from  their  exile.*  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  at  the  time  of  this  rupture,  the  senate 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  a  total  separa- 
tion from  the  cjiurch  of  Home,  in  which  the 
ambassadors  of  England  and  Holland  did  all 
that  was  in  their  power  to  confirm  tliat  assem- 
bly. But  many  considerations  of  a  moment- 
ous nature  intervened  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  design,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  had 
had  not  the  approbation  of  the  sagacious  and 
prudent  Father  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  aver- 
sion to  the  tyranny  and  maxims  of  the  court 
of  Rome.f 

XX.  Had  the  Portuguese  acted  with  the 
same  wisdom  and  resolution  that  distinguished 
the  Venetians,  their  contest  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  which  began  under  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII.  in  1641,  and  wis  carried  on  until 
the  year  1666,  would  have  been  terminated 
in  a  manner  equally  disadvantiigeous  to  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  the  pontifis.  The  Por- 
tuguese, unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  government, 
tlirew  off  the  yoke,  and  chose  Don  Jolm,  duke 
of  Braganza,  for  their  king.     Urban  and  his 


]0-2Ci,  by  bishop  Bedell,  wf. »,  during  these  troubles, 
had  been  chaplain  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Ve- 
nice. Paul  v.,  by  forcing  the  Venetians  to  expose, 
in  these  admirable  productions,  his  arrogance  and 
temerity,  on  one  hand,  and  many  truths  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  on  the  other,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  greatest  perplexities  and  opposi- 
tions that  the  court  of  Rome  had  to. encounter  in 
after-times. 

*  When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  pope,  in  l(i07,  the  Capuchins  and  the 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  banished  on  ac- 
count of  their  partiality  to  the  cause  of  Home,  were 
all  re-instated  in  their  respective  functions,  except 
the  Jesuits;  and  even  the  latter  were  recalled  in 
K).!",  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earnest  and  importunate  requests 
of  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France,  and  several  other 
princes,  who  gave  the  Venetians  no  rest  until  they 
re-admitted  these  dangerous  guests  into  their  terri- 
tories. It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
Jesuits  never  recovered  thecredit  and  influence  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed  in  that  republic,  nor,  at  this 
present  time,  are  there  any  people  of  the  Romish 
communion,  among  whom  their  society  has  less  pow- 
er than  among  the  Venetians,  who  have  never  yet  for- 
gotten their  rebellious  behaviour  during  the  quarrel 
now  mentioned.  Seethe  Voyage  Historiqne  en  Ita- 
lic, Allemagne,  Suisse,  (published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1736,)  torn.  i.  p.  2!H.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that,  since  this  famous  quarrel,  the  bulls  and 
rescripts  of  the  popes  have  just  as  much  authority  at 
Venice,  as  the  senate  judges  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  wise  policy,  and  the  true  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need 
CO  no  farther  than  the  respectable  testimony  of  car- 
dinal Heiny  Norris,  who,  in  1C7G.  wrote  to  Maglia- 
hii(  hi  in  the  foUow-ing  terms:  Pochc  Bid/e  passcFano 
r/iirllc  arqnc  verso  In,  parte  del  Jidrialico,  per  le  man- 
.shiic  lufiiate  vcl  Testamento  di  Fra-Paolo;  i.  e.  Few 
papal  Hulls  pass  the  Po,  or  approach  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic  sea:  the  maxims  hequeathod  to  the  Ve- 
netians by  Fra-Paolo,  render  this  passage  extremely 
difficult. 

t  This  intention  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pur- 
net,  ill  liis  life  of  I)isho[i  Hinlcll,  and  by  iVI.  Courayer 
in  his  Defense  de  la  Noiivillr  Traduction  de  I'His- 
toire  du  Concile  do  Treiite.  'i'tic  latter  writer  shows 
plainly,  that  Fattier  Paul,  though  his  sentiments  dif- 
fered in  many  points  from  the  doctrine  of  the  cliurch 
of  Rome,  did  not  approve  all  the  tenets  received  by 
the  prote^tants,  or  suggest  to  the  Venetians  the  idea 
of  renouncing  the  Romish  faith. 
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successors  obstinately  refused,  notwithstanding- 
the  most  earnest  and  pressing  sohcitations, 
both  of  the  French  and  Portuguese,  either  to 
acknowledge  Don  John's  title  to  the  crown,  or 
to  confirm  the  bishops  whom  that  prince  had 
named  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  in  Portugal. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  kingdom  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
bishops.  The  pretended  vicar  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  whose  character  ought  to  set  him  above 
the  fear  of  man,  was  so  slavishly  apprehensive 
of  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that, 
rather  than  otiend  that  monarcli,  he  violated 
the  most  solemn  obligations  of  his  station,  by 
leaving  such  a  number  of  churclies  without 
pastors  and  spiritual  guides.  The  French  and 
other  European  courts,  advised  and  exliorted 
tlie  new  king  of  Portugal  to  follow  the  noble 
example  of  the  Venetians,  and  to  assemble  a 
national  council,  by  whicii  the  new-created 
bishops  might  be  confirmed,  in  spite  of  the 
pope,  in  tlieir  respective  sees.  Don  John 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  their  counsels,  and 
to  act  with  resolution  and  vigour  at  this  im- 
portant crisis;  but  his  enterprising  spirit  was 
checked  by  the  formidable  power  of  the  court 
of  inquisition,  the  incredible  superstition  of 
the  people,  and  the  blind  zeal  and  attachment 
that  the  nation  in  general  discovered  for  tlie 
person  and  authority  of  the  pontiff.  Hence 
the  popes  continued  their  insults  with  impuni- 
ty; and  it  was  not  before  peace  was  concluded 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  five-and-twenty 
years  after  this  revolution,  that  the  bishops 
nominated  by  the  king  were  confirmed  by  the 
pope.  It  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Cle- 
ment IX.  tliat  an  accommodation  was  brought 
about  between  tlie  courts  of  Portugal  and 
Rome.  It  must,  indeed,  be  observed,  to  the 
lionour  of  the  Portuguese,  that,  notwilhstand- 
ino-  their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  they  vigorously  opposed  its  ambi- 
tious pontiii'  in  all  liis  attempts  to  draw  from 
this  contest  an  augmentation  of  his  power  and 
authority  in  tlieir  kingdom;  nor  did  the  bishops 
permit,  in  their  respective  sees,  any  encroach- 
ment to  be  made,  at  this  time,  upon  the  privi- 
leores  and  rights  enjoyed  by  their  monarchs  in 
former  ages.* 

XXI.  There  had  subsisted,  during  many 
preceding  ages,  an  almost  uninterrupted  vari- 
ance between  the  French  monarchs  and  the 
pontilfs,  which  had  often  occasioned  an  open 
rupture,  and  which  produced  more  than  once 
that  violent  clfect  during  this  century.  The 
greatest  exertions  of  industry,  artifice,  and  as- 
siduous labour,  were  employed  by  the  popes, 
during  tlie  whole  of  this  period,  to  conquer  the 
aversion  that  the  French  had  conceived  against 
the  pretensions  and  authority  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  to  undermine  imperceptibly,  and 
enervate  and  destroy  by  degrees,  the  liberties 
of  the  Galilean  church.  In  this  arduous  and 
important  enterprise  the  Jesuits  acted  a  prin- 


*  See  Geddes'  History  of  the  Pope's  Behaviour  to- 
ward Portugal,  from  lli41  to  KitHi,  in  his  Miscellane- 
ous Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  73 — 186. — The  cause  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  this  quarrel,  isdefendeil  with  great  learn- 
ing and  sagacity  by  a  French  writer,  whose  name 
waa  Bulliald,  in  a  hook  entitled,  Pro  Ecclesiis  Lusi- 
tanis  ad  Cleruni  Uallicanuni  Libelli  Duo. 


cipal  part,  and  seconded,  with  all  their  dexte- 
rity and  craft,  the  designs  of  the  aspiring  pon- 
tiff's. But  these  attempts  and  stratagems  were 
efToctually  defeated  and  disconcerted  by  tho 
parliament  of  Paris,  while  many  able  pens  ex- 
posed the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  papal 
claims.  Richer,  Launoy,  Peter  de  Marca,  Na- 
talis  Alexander,  Elias  du-Pin,  and  others,  dis- 
j)layed  their  learning  and  talents  in  this  contest, 
though  with  ditferent  degrees  of  merit.  They 
appealed  to  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  Galli- 
can  church,  which  they  confirmed  by  recent 
authorities,  and  enforced  by  new  and  victori- 
ous arguments.  It  will  naturally  be  thought, 
that  tliese  bold  and  respectable  defenders  of 
tho  rights  and  liberties,  both  of  the  cluirch  and 
state,  were  amjjly  rewarded,  for  their  generous 
labours,  by  peculiar  marks  of  the  approbation 
and  protection  of  the  court  of  France.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  being  always  the  case,  that 
they  received,  on  the  contrary,  from  time  to 
time,  several  marks  of  its  resentment  and  dis- 
pleasure, designed  to  appease  the  rage  and 
indignation  of  the  threatening  pontitF,  whom 
it  was  thouglit  expedient  to  treat  sometimes 
with  artifice  and  caution.  Rome,  however, 
gained  little  by  this  mild  policy  of  the  French 
court;  for  it  has  been  always  a  prevailing  max- 
im with  the  monarchs  of  that  nation,  that  their 
prerogatives  and  pretensions  are  to  be  defend- 
ed against  the  encroachments  of  the  pontitfs 
with  as  little  noise  and  contention  as  possible, 
and  that  pompous  memorials,  and  warm  and 
vehement  remonstrances,  are  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.* 
Nor  do  these  princes  think  it  beneath  their  dig- 
ntty  to  yield,  more  or  less,  to  time  and  occasion, 
and  even  to  pretend  a  great  veneration  for  the 
orders  and  authority  of  the  pontifis,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  them,  by  fair  means,  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  which  they  look  upon  as 
their  due.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
stantly on  tlieir  guard;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
perceive  the  court  of  Rome  taking  advantage 
of  their  lenity  to  extend  its  dominion,  and 
the  lordly  popes  growing  insolent  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mildness  and  submission,  they 
then  alter  their  tone,  change  their  measures, 
and  resume  the  language  that  becomes  the  mo- 
narchs of  a  nation,  that  could  never  bear  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  p.apal  yoke. 
Tliis  appears  evidently  in  the  contests  that 
arose  l)etween  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  here  some  re- 
markalile  instances,  f 

XXII.  The  first  of  these  contests  happened 
in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  and  arose 
from  the  temerity  and  insolence  of  his  Corsi- 
can  guards,  who,  in  166:2,  insulted  the  French 


iXr"  *  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  that  Voltaire,  speak- 
iiif;  of  the  manner  in  which  the  court  of  France 
maintains  its  prerogatives  against  the  Roman  pon- 
titf,  says,  pleasantly,  that  "  the  king  of  France  kisses 
the  pope's  feet,  ami  ties  up  his  hands." 

0^  t  'I'lie  long  note  1  of  the  original,  in  which  Dr. 
Mosheini  has  examined  that  interesting  question, 
"  Whether  the  papal  authority  gained  or  lost  ground 
iu  France  during  the  seventeenth  century?"  is  trans- 
posed by  the  translator  into  the  text,  and  placed  at 
the  end  of  our  author's  account  of  the  quarrels  of 
l.ouis  XIV.  with  the  pope,  where  it  comes  in  with 
the  utmost  propriety.    Sue  sect,  xxiii. 
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ambassador  and  his  lady,  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Crequi,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  pope's  nephews.  Louis  demanded  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  insult  offered  to  his  represen- 
tative; and,  on  the  pope's  delaying  to  answer 
this  demand,  actually  ordered  his  troops  to  file 
off  for  Italy,  and  to  besiege  tlie  arrogant  pon- 
tiff in  his  capital.  Alexander,  terrified  l)y  these 
warlike  preparations,  implored  tiio  clemency 
of  the  incensed  monarch,  who  granted  pardon 
and  absolution  to  tho  humble  pontiff,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  witii  him  at  Pisa,  in  1664,  upon 
the  most  injjlorious  and  mortifying  conditions. 
These  conditions  were,  that  tlie  pope  sliould 
send  his  nephew  to  Paris,  in  the  character  of 
a  suppliant  tor  pardon;  tliat  he  should  brand 
the  Corsican  guards  with  perpetual  infamy,  and 
Areak  them  by  a  public  edict;  and  sliould  erect 
a  pyramid  at  Rome,  with  an  inscription  destin- 
ed to  preserve  tho  memory  of  this  audacious 
instance  of  papal  insolence,  and  of  tlio  exem- 
plary manner  in  which  it  was  chastised  and 
humbled  by  the  French  monarch.  It  is  how- 
ever to  be  observed,  that,  in  tiiis  contest,  Louis 
did  not  chastise  Alexander,  considered  as  head 
of  the  church,  but  as  a  temporal  prince  violat- 
ing the  law  of  nations.*  Yet  ho  showed,  on 
other  occasions,  that,  when  seriously  provoked, 
he  was  as  much  disposed  to  humble  papal  as 
princely  ambition,  and  that  he  feared  tho  head 
of  the  church  as  little  as  the  temporal  ruler 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  This  appeared  evi- 
dently by  tlie  important  and  warm  debate  he 
had  with  Innocent  XI.  considered  in  his  spiri- 
tual character,  which  began  about  the  year 
1678,  and  was  carried  on  for  several  years  with 
great  animosity  and  contention.  The  subject 
of  this  controversy  was  a  right  called  in  France 
the  regale,  by  which  the  French  king,  upon  the 
death  of  a  bishop,  claimed  the  revenues  and 
fruits  of  his  see,  and  also  discharged  several 
partsj  of  the  episcopal  function,  until  a  new 
bishop  was  elected.  Louis  was  desirous  that 
all  the  churches  in  his  dominions  should  be 
subject  to  the  regale.  Innocent  pretended,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  this  claim  could  not  be 
granted  witli  such  imiversality;  nor  would  he 
consent  to  any  augmentation  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  this  nature,  that  had  formerly  been 
enjoyed  by  the  kings  of  France.  Thus  the 
claims  of  the  prince  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  pontirt',  both  urged  with  warmth  and  per- 
severance, formed  a  sharp  and  violent  contest, 
which  was  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  spi- 
rit and  resolution.  The  pontiff  sent  forth  his 
bulls  and  mandates.  The  monarch  opposed 
their  execution  by  the  terror  of  penal  laws, 
and  the  authority  of  severe  edicts  against  all 
who  dared  to  treat  them  with  the  smallest  re- 
gard. Wlien  the  pope  refused  to  confirm  the 
bishops  who  were  nominated  by  the  king,  the 
latter  took  care  to  have  them  consecrated 
and  inducted  into  their  respective  sees;  and 

*  See  Jaeijeri  Histnr.  Ecolcs.  swc.  XVII.  dtcomi. 
vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  IH).— Voltaire,  Sit-rh-  dc  Louis 
XIV.  toni.  i.  p.  i:W.  Kdil.  dc  JJrc.'iiic,  n.'i:!.— Arclicn- 
holtz,  MiMiioires  (!(■  la  Kein(!  Chrisliin',  toiii.  ii.  p.  7-J. 

{ffj~  t  'I''"'  autliiir  iiH'aiis  here  iiiicloLiljtcilly  tln'  col- 
lation of  all  hciiclicis,  which  becamn  vacant  in  tin' 
diocese  of  a  diMcasid  liishop,  before  tho  iiomiiiulion 
of  his  successor.  'J'he  right  of  collation,  in  such 
cases,  was  comprelieaded  in  the  regale.    See  note  t- 


thus,  in  some  measure,  declared  to  the  world, 
that  the  Galilean  church  could  govern  itself 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  pontifl. 
Innocent,  who  was  a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  and 
inflexibly  obstinate  in  his  purposes,  did  not  lose 
courage  at  a  view  of  these  resolute  and  vigor- 
ous proceedings,  but  threatened  the  monarch 
with  the  divine  vengeance,  issued  out  bull  after 
bull,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  convince 
his  adversaries,  that  the  vigour  and  intrepidity, 
which  formerly  distinguished  the  lordly  rulers 
of  the  Romish  church,  were  not  yet  totally  ex- 
tinguished.* Tiiis  obstinacy,  however,  only 
served  to  add  fuel  to  the  indignation  and  re- 
sentment of  Louis;  and  accordingly  that  mo- 
narch summoned  the  famous  assembly  of  hi 
shops, f  which  met  at  Paris  in  1682.  In  this 
convocation,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Gal- 
lican  church,  that  declares  the  power  of  the 
pope  to  be  merely  spiritual,  and  also  inferior 
to  that  of  a  general  council,  was  drawn  up 
anew  in  four  propositions, :];  which  were  so- 
lemnly adopted  by  tlie  whole  assembly,  and  were 
proposed  to  the  wliole  body  of  the  clergy  and 
to  all  the  universities  throughout  the  kingdom, 
as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  rule  of  faith.  But 
even  this  respectable  decision  of  the  affair, 
which  gave  such  a  severe  wound  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Rome,  did  not  shake  the  constancy  of 
its  resolute  pontiff,  or  reduce  him  to  silence.§ 


*  Sue  Jo.  Hen.  Heideggeri  Historia  Papatus,  pe- 
riod, vii.  sect,  cccxli.  p.  355.  3(/=  Voltaire's riiccle  de 
Louis  XIV.  torn.  i.  p.  221.  A  jireat  jiuiulier  of  wri- 
ters have  either  incidentally  or  prot'essc'dly  treated 
the  subject  of  the  regale,  and  have  given  ample  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  it  has  occasioned.  But 
no  author  has  traced  out  more  circumstantially  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  famous  right  than  cardinal 
Henry  Norris,  in  his  istoria  delle  Investiture  Eccle- 
siast.  p.  547. 

Qsj-  t  This  assembly,  which  consisted  of  thirty-five 
hish.^ps,  and  as  many  deputies  of  the  second  order, 
extended  the  regale  to  all  the  churches  in  France 
without  exception.  The  bishops,  at  the  same  time, 
thought  proper  to  represent  it  to  the  king,  as  their 
bumble  opinion,  that  those  ecclesiastics  wliom  he 
should  be  pleased  to  nominate,  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  see,  to  benefices  attended  with  cure  of  souls, 
were  bound  to  apply  for  unluclion  and  confirmation 
to  llie  grand  vicars  appointed  by  the  chapters. 

53'  t  These  four  propositions  were  to  the  follow- 
ing purport: 

1.  That  neither  St.  Peter  nor  his  successors  have 
ri^eived  from  God  any  power  to  interfere,  dinctly, 
or  indirectly,  in  what  concerns  the  temporal  in- 
terests of  princes  and  sovereign  states;  that  kings 
and  princes  cannot  be  deposed  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, nor  their  subjects  freed  from  the  sacred 
obligation  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  by  the  power  of 
the  church,  or  the  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontifi'. 

'2.  That  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
which  represent  the  authority  of  general  councils  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  pojio,  in  spiritual  matters,  are 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  Gallican  church. 

:i  That  the  rules,  customs,  institutions,  and  ob- 
servances, which  have  been  received  in  the  Gallican 
eliurch,  are  to  be  preserved  inviolable. 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  in  points  of 
faith,  are  not  infallible,  unless  they  be  attended  with 
the  consent  of  the  church. 

§  This  pope  was  far  from  keeping  silence  with  re- 
spect to  the  famous  propositions  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note.  As  they  were  highly  unfavourable 
to  his  iinlhority,  so  he  took  care  to  have  them  re- 
futed and  opposed,  both  in  private  and  in  public. 
The  principal  champion  for  the  papal  cause,  on  this 
occasion,  «  as  llii'  cardinal  Celestin  Sfondrati,  who, 
in  Hlf^l,  published,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Euge- 

nius  L bardus,  a  treatise,  entitled.  Regale  Sacer- 

doliuin  l((unano  Fontifici  assertiinn,  et  quatuor  Pro- 
positionibus  explicatum.    Tins  treatise  was  printed 
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Another  contest  arose,  some  time  after  the 
one  now  mentioned,  between  these  princes, 
whose  mutually  jealousy  and  dislike  inflamed 
their  divisions.  This  new  dispute  broke  out 
in  1687,  when  Innocent  wisely  resolved  to  sup- 
press the  franchises,  and  the  right  of  asylum, 
which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  am- 
bassadors residing  at  Rome,*  and  had,  on  many 
occasions,  proved  a  sanctuary  for  rapine,  vio- 
lence, and  injustice,  by  procuring  impunity  for 
the  most  heinous  malefactors.  The  marquis 
deLavardin  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  to  submit  to  this  new  regulation;  and 
Louis  took  all  the  violent  methods  that  pride 
and  resentment  could  invent  to  oblige  the  pon- 
tiff to  restore  to  his  ambassador  the  immuni- 
ties above  mentioned.!  Innocent,  on  the  other 
hand,  persisted  in  his  purpose,  opposed  the 
king's  demands  in  the  most  open  and  intrepid 
manner,  and  could  not  be  induced  by  any  con- 
sideration to  yield,  even  in  appearance,  to  his 
ambitious  adversary. J;  His  death,  however, 
put  an  end  to  this  long  debate,  which  had 
proved  really  detrimental  to  both  parties.  His 
successors,  being  men  of  a  sot\er  and  more 
complaisant  disposition,  were  less  averse  to  the 
concessions  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  to  the  measures  that  were 
adapted  to  remove  the  chief  causes  of  these 
unseemly  contests.  They  were  not,  indeed, 
so  far  unmindful  of  the  papal  dignit}',  and  of 
the  interests  of  Rome,  as  to  patch  up  an  agree- 
ment on  inglorious  terms.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  right  of  asylum  was  suppressed  with  the 
king's  consent;  on  the  other  the  right  of  the 
regale  was  settled,  with  modifications. §  The 
four  famous  propositions,  relating  to  the  pope's 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  were  sotlened,  by 
the  king's  permission,  in  private  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  pontiff  by  certain  bishops;  but 


in  Switzerland,  as  appears  evidently  by  the  cliarac- 
ter  or  furtii  of  tlie  letters.  Several  German.  Flem- 
ish, Italian,  and  Spanisli  doctors,  stood  forth  to  sup- 
port the  tottering  majesty  of  the  pontiff  against  the 
court  of  France;  and  more  especially  the  learned 
Nicolas  du  Bois,  professor  at  Louvain,  whose  wri- 
tings in  defence  of  the  pope  are  mentioned  by  lios- 
suet.  But  all  these  papal  champions  were  defeated 
by  the  famous  prelate  last  mentioned,  the  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  Meaux,  who,  by  tlie  kind's 
special  order,  composed  that  celebrated  work,  wliich 
appeared  in  17H0,  under  the  following  title:  Defeiisio 
Declarationis  celeberrima?,  quam  de  Potestate  Ec- 
clesiastica  sanxit  Clerus  Gallicanus,  xix  Martii, 
MDCLXxxii,  Luxemburgi.  The  late  publication  of 
this  defence  was  owing  to  the  prospect  of  a  reconci- 
liation between  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Innocent;  which  reconcilalion  actu- 
ally took  place,  and  engaged  Louis  to  proliibit  the 
publication  of  this  work. 

(j(^  *  This  right  of  asylum  extended  much  farther 
than  the  ambassador's  palace,  whose  immunity  the 
pope  did  not  mean  to  violate;  it  comprehended  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  ground  which  was  called  &ijuar- 
ter,  arid  undoubtedly  gave  occasion  to  great  and  fla- 
grant abuses. 

(pj"  t  The  marquis  de  Lavardin  began  his  embas- 
sy by  entering  Rome,  surrounded  with  a  thousand 
men  in  arms. 

I  See  Jaegeri  Historia  Ecclt'siastic.  saec.  XVII. 
decenn.  ix.  p.  1!),  and  Legatio  Lavardini;  but,  above 
all,  the  Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  tom.  ii.  p. 
248;  for  Christina  took  part  in  this  contest,  and 
adopted  the  cause  of  the  French  monarch. 

§  See  Fleury's  Institutions  du  Droit  F.cclesiastique 
Francois,  which  excellent  work  is  translated  into 
Latin.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  to  p  4.14  of  the  Latin 
version. 


they  were  neither  abrogated  by  the  prince,  nor 
renoimred  by  the  clergy:  on  the  contrary, 
they  still  remain  in  force,  and  occupy  an  emi- 
nent place  among  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

XXIII.  *  Several  protestant  writers  of  great 
merit  and  learning,  lament  the  accessions  of 
power  and  authority  which  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs are  supposed  to  have  gained  in  France 
during  the  course  of  this  century.  They  tell 
us,  with  sorrow,  that  the  Italian  notions  of  the 
papal  majesty  and  jurisdiction,  which  the 
French  nation  had,  in  former  ages,  looked 
upon  with  abhorrence,  gained  ground  now,  and 
had  infected  not  only  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
but  almost  all  raiiks  and  orders  of  men;  and 
hence  they  conclude,  that  the  famous  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  have  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  perfidious  stratagems  of 
the  Jesuits.  They  are  led  into  this  opinion  by 
certain  measures  that  were  taken  by  the  French 
court,  and  which  seemed  to  favour  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Roman  pontiff.  They  are  con- 
firmed in  it  by  the  declamations  of  the  Janse- 
nists,  and  other  modern  writers  among  the 
French,  who  complain  of  the  high  veneration 
that  was  paid  to  the  papal  bulls  during  this 
century;  of  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  in  instill- 
ing into  the  mind  of  the  king  and  his  counsel- 
lors, the  maxims  of  Rome,  and  an  excessive 
attachment  to  its  bishop;  of  the  violence  and 
ill-treatment  that  were  offered  to  all  those  who 
firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  and  maxims  of 
their  forefathers;  and  of  the  gradual  attempts 
that  were  made  to  introduce  the  formidable 
tribunal  of  the  inquisition  into  France.  But 
it  will  perhaps  appear,  on  mature  considera- 
tion, that  too  much  stress  is  laid,  by  many,  on 
these  complaints,  and  that  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Gallican  church  were  in  this  cen- 
tury, and  are  actually  at  this  day,  in  the  same 
state  and  condition  in  which  we  find  them  dur- 
ing those  earlier  ages,  of  which  the  writers  and 
declaimers  above  mentioned,  incessantly  boast. 
It  might  be  asked,  where  are  the  victories  that 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained  over  the  French 
by  the  popes,  and  which  some  protestant  doc- 
tors, lending  a  credulous  ear  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Jansenists  and  Appellants,  think  they 
perceive  with  the  utmost  clearness.'  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative to  this  question. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  as  the  transactions 
of  government,  in  general,  are  now  carried  on 
in  France,  with  more  subtlety,  secrecy,  and 
art,  than  in  former  times,  so,  in  particular,  the 
stratagems  and  machinations  of  the  pontiff's 
have  been  opposed  and  defeated  with  more  ar- 
tifice and  less  noise,  than  in  those  more  rude 
and  unpolished  ages,  when  almost  every  con- 
test was  terminated  by  brutal  force  and  open 
violence.  The  opposition  between  the  court 
of  France  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  still  sub- 
sists; but  the  mamier  of  conducting  it  is  chang- 
ed; and  the  contests  are  carried  on  with  less 
clamdur,  though  not  with  less  animosity  and 
vigour,  than  in  former  times.  This  new  and 
prudent  manner  of  disputing  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  restless,  fiery,  and  impatient  temper  of 


*  See  Note  f,  p.  IPC. 
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tlie  French,  who  have  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  noisy,  clamorous,  and  expeditious  pro- 
ceeding's; and  hence  undoubtedly  arise  all  the 
complaints  we  have  heard,  and  still  hear,  of 
the  decline  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean 
church,  in  consequence  of  the  growintr  influ- 
ence and  perfidious  counsels  of  the  Jesuits. 
If  those,  however,  who  are  accustomed  to 
make  these  complaints,  would  for  a  moment 
suspend  their  prejudices,  and  examine  with 
attention  the  history,  and  also  the  present 
state  of  their  country,  they  would  soon  per- 
ceive that  their  ecclesiastical  liberties,^  instead 
of  declining,  or  of  being  neglected  by  their 
inonarchs,  are  maintained  and  preserved  with 
greater  care,  resolution,  and  foresight,  than 
ever.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that, 
in  France,  there  are  multitudes  of  cringing 
slaves,  who  basely  fawn  upon  the  pontiffs,  ex- 
alt their  prerogatives,  revere  tlieir  majesty, 
and,  through  the  dictates  of  superstition,  in- 
terest, or  ambition,  are  ever  ready  to  hug  the 
papal  chain,  and  submit  their  necks  blindly  to 
the  yoke  of  those  spiritual  tyrants;  but  it  may 
be  proved,  by  the  most  undoubted  facts,  and 
by  innumerable  examples,  that  these  servile 
creatures  of  the  pope  abounded  as  much  in 
France  in  former  ages  as  they  do  at  this  day; 
and  it  must  be  also  considered,  that  it  is  not 
by  the  counsels  of  this  slavish  tribe,  that  the 
springs  of  government  are  moved,  or  the  af- 
fairs of  state  and  church  transacted.  It  must 
be  farther  acloiowledged,  that  the  Jesuits  have 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  influence  and 
authority,!  a-nd  sometimes  have  credit  enough 
to  promote  measures  that  are  by  no  means 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Galilean 
church,  and  must  consequently  be  considered 
as  heavy  grievances  by  the  patrons  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  liberty.  But  here  it  may 
be  observed,  on  one  hand,  that  many  such 
measures  were  proposed  and  followed  before 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
many  affairs  of  great  consequence  are  daily 
transacted  in  a  maimer  highly  displeasing  and 
detrimental  to  tiiat  society,  and  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Roman  pontiffs.  If  it  be  al- 
leged, that  those  who  defend,  with  learning 
and  judgment,  the  ancient  doctrines  and  max- 
ims of  the  Galilean  church,  scarcely  escape 
public  censure  and  punishment,  and  that  those 
who  maintain  them  with  vehemence  and  in- 
temperate zeal  are  frequently  rewarded  with 
exile  or  a  prison;  and  that  even  the  most  hum- 
ble and  modest  patrons  of  these  doctrines  are 
left  in  obscurity  without  encouragement  or  re- 
compense; all  this  must  be  granted.     But  it 


^iCj"  *  II  is  scarcely  necessary  to  intbrm  the  ren- 
der, that  by  tliese  liberties  we  do  not  mean  that  ra- 
tional and  Christian  liberty  which  entitles  every  in- 
dividual to  follow  the  light  of  his  own  conscience 
and  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  in  ri'li-.'ious 
matters;  for  no  such  liberty  is  allowed  in  France. 
The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  consist  in  the 
opposition  which  that  church  has  made,  at  dilihrent 
times,  to  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  to  his  pretended  pcrsonniinfallibility. 

{jQ'  t  I'r-  Mosheim  wrote  this  in  175:1.  before  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  France.  The 
downfall  of  thai  society,  and  the  circumstances  that 
attended  it,  seem  both  to  illustrate  and  conlirm  liis 
judicious  notion  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  credit 
and  inlluence  which  the  popes  have  had  in  that 
kingdom  for  some  tunc  past. 


must  be  considered,  that  the  cause  they  main- 
tain, and  the  ancient  doctrines  and  maxims 
they  defend,  are  not  condemned,  nor  even  de- 
serted; the  matter  Is  only  this,  that  the  prince 
and  his  ministry  have  fallen  upon  a  new  me- 
thod of  maintaining  and  supporting  them.  It 
appears  to  them  much  more  conducive  to  pub- 
lic peace  and  order,  that  the  stratagems  and 
attempts  of  the  pontiffs  should  be  opposed 
and  defeated  by  secret  exertions  of  resolution 
and  vigour,  without  noise  or  ostentation,  than 
by  learned  productions  and  clamorous  disputes; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  excite  factions  in  the 
kingdom,  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  people,  throw 
the  state  into  tumult  and  confusion,  exasperate 
the  pontiffs,  and  alienate  tliem  still  more  and 
more  from  tlie  French  nation.  In  the  mean 
time  the  doctors  and  professors,  who  are  placed 
in  the  various  seminaries  of  learning,  are  left 
at  lil)erty  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to 
explain  and  inculcate  those  maxims  and  laws 
by  which,  in  former  times,  the  papal  authority 
was  restrained  and  confined  within  certain 
limits.  If  these  laws  and  maxims  are  infring- 
ed, and  if  even  violent  methods  are  employed 
against  those  who  firmly  adhere  to  them,  this 
happens  very  rarely,  and  never  but  when  their 
suspension  is  required  by  some  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  or  by  the  prospect  of  some  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  commmiity.  Besides,  those 
who  sit  at  the  jwlitical  helm,  always  take  care 
to  prevent  the  pope's  reaping  much  benefit 
from  this  suspension  or  neglect  of  the  ancient 
lavrs  and  maxims  of  the  chiu"ch.  This  circum- 
stance, which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
present  question,  must  appear  evident  to  such 
as  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  debates  that  attended,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  followed  the  reception  of  the 
Bull  UnigLnitus  in  France,  than  which  no  pa- 
pal edict  could  seem  more  repugnant  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
In  the  business  of  this  bull,  as  in  other  trans- 
actions of  a  like  nature,  the  court  proceeded 
upon  tills  political  maxim,  that  a  smaller  evil 
is  to  be  submitted  to,  when  a  greater  may  be 
thereby  prevented. 

In  a  word,  the  kings  of  France  have  almost 
always  treated  the  Roman  pontiffs  as  the  he- 
roes, who  are  said  in  pagan  story  to  have  de- 
sceixled  into  Tartarus,  behaved  toward  the 
triple-jawed  guardian  of  that  lovi'er  region: 
sometimes  they  offered  a  soporlferous  cake  to 
suppress  his  grumbling  and  menacing  tone;  at 
others  they  terrified  him  with  their  naked 
swords,  and  the  din  of  arms;  and  this  with  a 
view  to  stop  his  barking,  and  to  obtain  the  li- 
berty of  directing  their  course  in  the  manner 
they  thought  proper.  There  is  nothing  invi- 
dious designed  by  this  comparison,  which  cer- 
tainly represents,  in  a  lively  nianner,  the  ca- 
resses and  threatenings  that  were  employed  by 
the  French  monarchs,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  times,  the  state  of  affairs,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  pontiflTs,  and  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, in  order  to  render  the  court  of 
Rome  favourable  to  their  designs.  We  have 
dwelt,  perhaps,  too  much  upon  this  subject; 
but  we  thought  it  not  Improper  to  undeceive 
I  many  proleslant  writers,  who,  too  much  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  bitter  complaints  and  declama- 
tions of  certain  Jansenists,  and  not  sufficiently 
instructed  in  the  history  of  these  ecclesiastical 
contentions,  have  formed  erroneous  notions 
concerning  that  point  which  we  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  examine  and  discuss. 

XXIV.  The  corruptions  that  had  been  com- 
plained of  in  preceding  ages,  both  in  the  high- 
er and  inferior  orders  of  tlie  Romish  clergy, 
were  rather  increased  than  diminished  during 
this  century,  as  the  most  impartial  writers  of 
that  communion  candidly  confess.  The  bish- 
ops were  rarely  indel:)ted  for  their  elevation  to 
eminent  learning,  or  superior  merit.  The  in- 
tercession of  potent  patrons,  services  rendered 
to  men  in  power,  connexions  of  blood,  and 
simoniacal  practices,  were,  generally  speaking, 
the  steps  to  preferment;  and,  what  was  still 
more  deplorable,  their  promotion  was  some- 
times obtained  by  their  vices.  Their  lives 
were  such,  as  might  be  expected  from  persons 
who  had  risen  in  the  church  by  such  unseemly 
means;  for,  had  they  been  obliged  by  their 
j)rofession,  to  give  public  examples  of  those 
vices  whicli  the  holy  laws  of  the  Gospel  so 
solemnly  and  expressly  condemn,  instead  of 
exhibiting  patterns  of  sanctity  and  virtue  to 
their  flock,  tliey  could  not  have  conducted 
themselves  otherwise  than  they  did.*  Some 
indeed  there  were,  wiio,  sensible  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  their  profession,  displayed  a  true  Chris- 
tian zeal,  in  administering  useful  instruction, 
and  exhibiting  pious  examples  to  their  flock, 
and  exerted  their  utmost  vigour  and  activity, 
in  opposing  tiie  vices  of  tlie  sacred  order  in 
particular,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  times 
in  general.  But  these  rare  cultivators  of  vir- 
tue and  piety  were  either  ruined  by  the  re- 
sentment and  stratagems  of  their  envious  and 
exasperated  brethren,  or  were  left  in  obscurity, 
without  that  encouragement  and  support  which 
were  requisite  to  enable  them  to  execute  eft'ec- 
tually  their  pious  and  laudable  purposes.  The 
same  treatment  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  among  the 
lower  order  of  the  clergy,  who  endeavoured  to 
maintain  tlie  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  But 
the  number  of  suflerers  in  this  noble  cause  was 
small,  compared  with  the  multitude  of  corrupt 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  carried  away  with  the 
torrent,  instead  of  opposing  it,  and  whose  lives 
were  spent  in  scenes  of  pleasure,  or  in  the 
anxiety  and  toils  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
While  we  acknowledge,  that,  among  the  bish- 
ops and  inferior  clergy,  there  were  several  ex- 
ceptions from  that  general  prevalence  of  im- 
morality and  licentiousness  with  which  the 
sacred  order  was  chargeable,  it  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  justice  to  the  merit  of  some 
of  the  Roman  pontifl's,  in  this  century,  who 
used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  clergy,  or,  at  least,  to 
oblige  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  external 
decency  in  their  conduct  and  conversation.  It 
is  however  matter  of  surprise,  that  these  pon- 
tiffs did  not  perceive  the  insurmountable  obsta- 

*  The  reader  may  see  these  disagreeable  accounts 
of  I  he  corruptions  of  thi'  rlerijy  rnnfirmed  by  a  preal 
nuniU<^r  of  inicxccplloiiahle  trstimonies,  drawn  from 
the  writiiiss  of  tlie  most  eninieiit  riortors  of  the  Ro- 
mish rhurch,  ill  the  Mcnioircs  dt  Port  Royal,  torn.  ii. 
p.  308. 


cles  to  the  success  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  wise  and  salutary  edicts,  that 
arose  from  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
papal  government;  for,  if  the  pontiff's  were 
even  divinely  inspired,  and  really  infallible, 
yet,  unless  this  inspiration  and  infallibility  were 
attended  with  a  miraculous  power,  and  with 
the  supernatural  privilege  of  being  present  in 
many  places  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable how  they  should  ever  entertain  a  no- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  restoring  or  maintain- 
ing order,  or  good  morals,  among  the  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes  and 
characters  that  are  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 
XXV.  Though  the  monks,  in  several  places, 
behaved  witii  much  more  circumspection  and 
decency  than  in  former  times,  yet  they  had 
every  where  departed,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  spirit  of  their  founders,  and  the  pri- 
mitive laws  of  their  respective  institutions. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  age,  their 
convents  and  colleges  made  a  most  wretched 
and  deplorable  figure,  as  we  learn  from  the 
accounts  of  the  wisest  and  most  learned,  even 
of  their  own  writers.  But,  in  the  progress  of 
the  century,  several  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
move this  disorder.  Some  wise  and  pious  Be- 
nedictines, in  France  and  other  countries,  re- 
formed several  monasteries  of  their  order,  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  back,  as  near 
as  was  possible,  to  the  laws  and  discipline 
of  their  founders.*  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  monks  of  Clugni,  the  Cistercians, 
the  regular  canons,  the  Dominicans,  and  Fran- 
ciscans.f  It  is  from  this  period  that  we  are  to 
date  the  division  of  the  monastic  orders  into 
two  general  classes.  One  comprehends  the  re- 
formed monks,  who,  reclaimed  from  that  li- 
centiousness and  corruption  of  mamiers  wliich 
had  formerly  dishonoured  their  societies,  lead 
more  strict  and  regular  lives,  and  discover  ia 
their  conduct  a  greater  regard  to  the  primitive 
laws  of  their  order.  The  other  is  composed  of 
the  un-reformed  orders,  who,  forgetting  the 
spirit  of  their  founders,  and  the  rules  of  their 
institutes,  spend  their  days  in  ease  and  plea- 
sure, and  have  no  taste  for  the  austerities  and 
hardships  of  the  monastic  life.  The  latter 
class  is  evidently  the  most  numerous;  and  the 
majority,  even  of  the  reformed  monks,  not 
only  fall  short  of  that  purity  of  manners  which 


*  Lo  BcBiif,  Memoires  sur  I'Histoire  d'Auxerre, 
torn.  ii.  p.  513,  where  an  account  is  given  of  tue  first 
reforms  made  in  the  convents  during  this  century. — 
See  Martenne's  Voyage  Literaire  de  deux  Benedic- 
tins,  par.  ii.  p.  97. 

t  There  is  an  account  of  all  the  convents  reformed 
in  this  century,  in  Helyot's  Histoiredes  Ordres,  tom. 
V.  vi.  vii.  to  which,  however,  several  interesting 
circumstances  may  be  added,  by  consulting  other 
writers.  The  reform  of  the  monks  of  Clugni  is  am- 
ply described  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the  Gallia 
Christiana,  tom.  vii.  p.  544.  The  same  authors  speak 
of  the  reform  of  the  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Angus- 
tin,  tom.  vii.  p.  778, 787,  790.— For  an  account  of  that 
of  the  Cistercians,  see  Mabillon's  Annal.  Benedict, 
tom.  vi.  p.  121;  and  the  Voyage  Literaire  de  deux 
Beiiedictins,  tom.  i.  p.  7;  tom.  ii.  p.  1.13,  229,  269, 
303.  The  Cistercians  were  no  sooner  reformed,  than 
they  used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  whole  society,  (i.  e.  of  the  Benedictine 
order,)  hut  ni  vain.  See  Meaupou's  Vie  de  I'Abbc  de 
la  Trappe,  tom.  i. 
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their  rules  enjoin,  but  are  moreover  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  relapsing  into  their  former 
indolence  and  disorder. 

XXVI.  Among  the  reformed  monks,  a  par- 
ticular degree  of  attention  is  due  to  certain 
Benedictine  societies,  or  congregations,  who 
surpass  all  tiie  other  monastic  orders,  both  in 
the  excellence  and  utility  of  their  rules  and 
constitution,  and  in  the  zeal  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  adhere  to  them.  Of  these  so- 
cieties the  most  distinguished  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,*  which  was  founded  in  1620 
by  the  e.xpress  order  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  was 
enriched  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  with  various 
donations  and  privileges.  It  does  not  indeed 
appear,  that  even  this  society  adheres  strictly 
to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  Benedict,  whose 
name  it  bears,  nor  is  it  beyond  the  reach  of  cen- 
sure in  other  respects;  but  these  imperfections 
are  compensated  by  the  great  number  of  ex- 
cellent rules  and  institutions  that  are  observed 
in  it,  and  by  the  regular  lives  and  learned  la- 
bours of  its  members.  For,  in  this  congrega- 
tion, a  select  number  of  men  of  genius  and  ta- 
lent are  set  apart  for  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature,  and  more  especially  of  his- 
tory and  antiquities;  and  these  learned  mem- 
bers are  furnished  with  all  the  means  and  ma- 
terials of  knowledge  in  a  rich  abundance,  and 
with  every  thing  tiiat  can  tend  to  facilitate 
their  labours  and  render  them  successful. f     It 


*  See  the  Gallia  Christiana  Nova,  an  admirable 
work,  composed  by  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
torn.  vii.  p.  474. — Helyot,  toni.  vi.  cap.  .\xxvii.  p.  256. 
The  letters  patent  of  Gregory  XV.,  by  which  the 
estalilishment  of  this  famous  congregation  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed,  were  criticised  with  great  se- 
verity and  rigour  by  Launoy,  that  formidable  scourge 
of  all  the  monastic  orders,  in  his  Examen.  Privil.  S. 
Germani,  torn.  iii.  p.  i.  op.  p.  303.  The  same  author, 
(in  his  Assert.  Inquisit.  in  priv.  S.  Medardi,  torn.  iii. 
op.)  gives  an  account  of  the  dissentions  that  arose  in 
this  congregation,  immediately  after  its  establish- 
ment; but  this  account  savours  too  much  of  that  par- 
tiality with  which  he  is  chargeable,  whenever  he 
treats  of  monastic  affairs. 

t  The  Benedictines  celebrate,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  exploits  of  this  congregation  in  general,  and  more 
especially  its  zealous  and  successful  labours  in  re- 
storing order,  discipline,  and  virtue,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  monasteries,  which  were  falling  into  ruin 
through  the  indolence  and  corruption  of  their  licen- 
tious members;  see  the  "  Voyage  de  deux  Religieux 
Benedictins  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maur,"  tom.  i. 
p.  16;  tom.  ii.  p.  47.  This  eulogy,  though  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated, is  not  entirely  unmerited;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Benedictines  have  contributed  much 
to  restore  the  credit  of  the  monastic  orders.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  several  classes  of  ecclesiastics  in 
the  Romish  church,  who  are  no  well-wishers  to  this 
learned  congregation,  though  their  dislike  be  founded 
on  different  reasons.  In  the  first  class,  we  may  place 
a  certain  number  of  ambitious  prelates,  whose  art- 
ful purposes  have  been  disappointed  by  this  ingenious 
fraternity;  for  the  monks  of  St.  Maur,  having  turned 
their  principal  study  toward  ancient  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  every  kind,  and  being  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  ancient  records,  diplomas,  and  charters,  are 
thus  peculiarly  qualified  to  maintain  their  posses- 
sions, their  jurisdictions,  and  privileges,  against  the 
litigious  pretension.*  of  the  bishops,  and  have,  in  fact, 
maintained  them  with  more  success  than  their  order 
could  do  in  former  times,  when  destitute  of  learning, 
or  ill  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory. The  Jesuits  form  the  second  class  of  .adversa- 
ries, with  whom  this  learned  congregation  has  been 
obliged  to  struggle;  for,  their  lustre  and  reputation 
bping  considerably  eclipsed  by  the  numerous  and  ad- 
mirable productions  of  these  Benedictines,  they  have 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  sink,  or  at  least  to 
diminish,  the  credit  of  such  formidable  rivals.  See 
Vol.  II.— 26 


must  be  abundantly  known,  to  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  progress 
of  learning  in  Europe,  what  signal  advantages 
the  republic  of  letters  has  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  this  famous  Congregation, 
whose  numerous  and  admirable  productions 
have  cast  a  great  light  upon  tlie  various 
branches  of  philology  and  the  belles  lettres,  and 
whose  researches  have  embraced  tlie  whole  cir- 
cle of  science,  philosophy  excepted.* 

XXVII.  Though  these  pious  attempts  to  re- 
form the  monasteries  were  not  entirely  imsuc- 
cessful,  yet  the  etfects  they  produced,  even  in 
those  places  where  they  had  succeeded  most, 
came  far  short  of  that  perfection  of  austerity 
that  had  seized  the  imaginations  of  a  set  of 
persons,  whose  number  is  considerable  in  tho 
Romish  church,  though  their  credit  be  small, 
and  their  severity  be  generally  looked  upon  as 
excessive  and  disgusting.  These  rigid  censors, 
having  always  in  their  eyes  the  ancient  disci- 
pline of  the  monastic  orders,  and  being  bent  on 
reducing  the  modern  convents  to  that  austere 
discipline,  looked  upon  the  changes  above- 
mentioned  as  imperfect  and  trifling.  They  con- 
sidered a  monk  as  a  person  obliged,  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  profession,  to  spend  his  whole 
time  in  prayer,  tears,  contemplation,  and  si- 


Simon's  Lettres  Choisies,  tom.  iv.  p.  36,  4.5.  These 
Benedictines  have  a  third  set  of  enemies,  who  are 
instigated  by  superstition;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  superstition  may  be  accompanied  with  a 
certain  mixture  of  envy.  To  understand  this  fully, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  learned  monks,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  have  substituted  an  assi- 
duous application  to  the  culture  of  philology  and  li- 
terature in  the  place  of  that  bodily  and  manual  la- 
bour, which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  prescribes  to  his 
followers.  The  more  robust,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
monks,  indeed,  are  obliged  to  employ  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  day  in  working  with  their  hands;  but 
those  of  a  weaker  constitution  and  superior  genius, 
are  allowed  to  exchange  bodily  for  mental  labour, 
and,  instead  of  cultivating  the  lands  or  gardens  of 
the  convent,  to  spend  their  days  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine.  The  lazy 
monks  envy  this  bodily  repose;  and  the  superstitious 
and  fanatical  ones,  who  are  vehemently  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  monastic  discipline,  behold 
with  contempt  these  learned  researches  as  unbecom- 
ing the  monastic  character,  since  they  tend  to  divert 
the  mind  from  divine  contemplation.  This  supersti- 
tions and  absurd  opinion  was  maintained  with  pecu- 
liar warmth  and  vehemence,  by  Armand  John  Bou- 
thillier  de  Ranee,  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in  his  book 
des  Devoirs  Monastiques;  upon  which  the  Benedic- 
tines employed  Mabillon,  the  most  learned  of  their 
fraternity,  to  defend  their  cause,  and  to  expose  the 
reveries  of  the  abbot  in  their  proper  colours.  This 
he  did  with  remarkable  success,  in  his  famous  book, 
de  Studiis  Monasticis,  which  was  published  in  1(591, 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  different  languages.  Hence  arose  that  celebrated 
question,  which  was  long  debated  with  great  warmth 
and  animosity  in  France; — "  How  far  a  monk  may, 
consistently  with  his  character,  apply  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature?"  There  is  an  elegant  and  in- 
teresting history  of  this  controversy  given  by  Vin. 
cent  Thiiillier,  a  most  learned  monk  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur;  see  the  Opera  Posthuma  of  Mabil- 
lon and  Ruinart,  tom.  i.  p.  365—42.5. 

*  Tho  curious  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
authors  and  learned  productions  with  which  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur  has  enriched  the  republic  of 
letters,  in  Ph.  Ii!  Cerfs  Bibliotheque  Historiqnc  et 
Critique  des  Autenrsde  la  Congregation  de  St.  Maur; 
and  also  in  Bernard  Pez-'s  Bihiiotheca  Benedictino- 
Maurina. — These  Benedictines  still  maintain  th«ir 
literary  fame  by  the  frequent  publications  of  labori- 
ous and  learned  works  both  in  sacred  and  profana 
literature. 
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lence;  in  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  and  the 
hardships  of  bodily  labour:  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  all  other  designs  and 
occupations,  however  laudable  and  excellent  in 
themselves,  were  entirely  forei^i  from  the  mo- 
nastic vocation,  and,  on  that  account,  vain  and 
sinful  in  persons  of  that  order.  This  severe 
plan  of  monastic  discipline  was  recommended 
by  several  persons,  whose  obscurity  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  influence  many  in  its  behalf; 
but  it  was  also  adopted  by  the  Jansenists,  who 
reduced  it  to  practice  in  some  parts  of  France,* 
and  in  none  with  more  success  and  reputation 
than  in  the  female  convent  of  Fort  Royal, 
where  it  has  subsisted  from  the  year  1618  to 
our  time.f  These  steps  of  the  Jansenists  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  several  monas- 
teries exerted  themselves  in  the  imitation  of 
this  austere  model;  but  they  were  all  surpassed 
by  the  famous  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  abbot  de 
la  Trapp)e,|  who,  witli  the  most  ardent  zeal, 
and  indefatigable  labour,  attended  with  un- 
common success,  introduced  into  Ins  monastery 
this  discipline,  in  all  its  austere  and  shocking 
perfection.  This  abbot,  so  illustrious  by  his 
birth,  and  so  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary 
devotion,  was  so  happy  as  to  vindicate  his  fra- 
ternity from  the  charge  of  excessive  supersti- 
tion, which  the  Jansenists  had  drawn  upon 
themselves  by  the  austerity  of  their  monastic 
discipline;  and  yet  his  society  observed  the  se- 
vere and  laborious  rule  of  the  ancient  Cister- 
cians, whom  they  even  surpassed  in  abstinence, 
mortifications,  and  self-denial.  This  order  still 
subsists,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Re- 
formed Bernardins  of  La  Trappe,  and  has  se- 
veral monasteries  both  in  Spain  and  Italy;  but, 

*  See  the  Memoires  ile  Port  Royal,  torn.  ii.  p.  001. 
Martin  Barcos,  the  most  celebrated  Jansenist  of  this 
century,  introduced  this  austere  rule  of  discipline 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Cyran,  of  which  he  was 
abbot.  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  132, 
and  Moleon's  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  133;  but,  after 
the  death  of  this  famous  abbot,  the  monks  of  his 
cloister  relapsed  into  their  former  disorder,  and  re- 
sumed their  former  manners.  See  the  Voyage  de 
deux  Benedictins,  tom.  i. 

t  Helyot,  tom.  v.  chap.  xliv.  p.  455. 

I  This  illustrious  abbot  showed  very  early  an  ex- 
traordinary genius  for  the  belles  lettres.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  he  was  master  of  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  and  understood  Homer  perfectly.  .-\t 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  he  gave  an  edition  of 
Anacreon,  with  learned  annotations.  Sonie  writers 
alleged,  that  he  had  imbibed  the  voluptuou:- spirit  of 
that  poet,  and  that  his  sub^^equent  application  to  the 
study  of  theology  in  the  Sorbonne  did  not  entirely 
e.ttinguish  it.  They  also  attribute  his  conversion 
to  a  singular  incident.  They  tell  u.s,  that  returning 
from  the  country,  after  six  weeks'  absence  from  a 
lady  whom  he  loved  passionately,  (and  not  in  vain,) 
he  went  directly  to  her  chamber  by  a  back-stair, 
without  having  the  patience  to  make  any  previous  in- 
quiry about  her  health  and  situation.  On  opening  the 
iloor,  he  found  the  chamber  illuminated,  and  hung  with 
black;  and,  on  approaching  the  bed,  saw  the  most 
hideous  spectacle  that  could  be  presented  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  most  adapted  to  mortify  passion,  inspire  hor- 
ror, and  engender  the  gloom  of  melancholy  devotion, 
in  a  mind  toolively  and  too  much  agitated  to  improve 
this  shocking  change  to  the  purposes  of  rational 
piety;  he  saw  his  fair  mistress  in  her  shrond — dead 
of  the  small  pox — all  her  charms  tied — and  succeeded 
by  the  ghastly  lines  of  death,  and  the  frightful  marks 
of  that  terrible  disorder.  From  that  moment,  it  is 
said,  our  abbot  retired  from  the  world,  repaired  to 
Jja  Trappe,  the  most  gloomy,  barren,  and  desolate 
spot  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France,  and  there 
spent  the  forty  last  years  of  his  life  in  perpetual  acts 
of  the  most  austere  piety. 


if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  writ- 
ers who  seem  to  be  well  informed,  it  is  degene- 
rating gradually  from  the  austere  and  painful 
discipline  of  its  famous  founder.* 

XXVIII.  The  Romish  church,  from  whose 
prolific  womb  all  the  various  forms  of  super- 
stition issued  forth  in  an  amazing  abundance, 
saw  several  new  monastic  establishments  arise 
within  its  borders  during  this  century.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  we  shall  pass  over  in  si- 
lence, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of 
those  which  have  obtained  some  degree  of 
fame. 

We  begin  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory 
of  the  Holy  Jesus,  a  famous  order,  instituted 
by  cardinal  Berulle,  a  man  of  genius  and  ta- 
lents, who  displayed  his  abilities  with  such 
success,  in  the  service  both  of  state  and  church, 
that  he  was  generally  looked  upon  as  equally 
qualified  for  shining  in  these  very  different 
spheres.  This  order,  wliich,  both  in  the  nature 
of  its  rules,  and  in  the  design  of  its  establish- 
ment, seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  founded  in  1613,  has  pro- 
duced a  considerable  number  of  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  learning,  and  eloquence, 
and  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  this  respect. 
Its  members  however  have,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain theological  productions,  been  suspected  of 
introducing  new  opinions;  and  this  sttspicion 
has  not  only  been  raised  but  is  also  industri- 
ously fomented  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  priests  who  enter  into  this  society  are  not 
obliged  to  renounce  their  property  or  posses- 
sions, but  only  to  refuse  all  ecclesiastical  cures 
or  offices  to  which  any  fixed  revenues  or  ho- 
nours are  annexed,  as  long  as  they  continue 
members  of  this  fraternity,  from  which  they 
are,  however,  at  liberty  to  retire  whenever 
they  think  proper.f  While  they  continue  in 
the  order,  they  are  bound  to  perform,  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  and  accuracy,  all  the  priestly 
functions,  and  to  turn  the  whole  bent  of  their 
zeal  and  industry  to  one  point,  namely,  the 
task  of  preparing  and  qualifying  themselves 
and  others  for  discharging  them  daily  with 
greater  perfection  and  more  abundant  fruits. 
If,  therefore,  we  consider  this  order  in  the  ori- 
ginal end  of  its  institution,  its  convents  may, 
not  improperly,  be  called  the  schools  of  sactr- 
dotal  divinity.l  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  later  times,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  have  not  confined  themselves  to  this 
object,  but  have  imperceptibly  extended  their 
original  plan,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 

*  Marsolier's  Vie  de  I'Abbe  de  la  Trappe. — Mean- 
pons  Vie  de  M.  I'Abbe  de  la  Trappe. — Felibien's, 
Ucscrip.  de  I'Ab.  de  la  Trappe. — Helyot,  t.  vi. 

(ijp-  t  The  Fathers,  or  Priests  (as  they  also  are 
railed)  of  the  Oratory,  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
religious,  or  monks,  being  bound  by  no  vows,  and 
their  institute  t>eing  purely  ecclesiastical  or  sacerdo- 
tal. 

J  See  Hubert  de  Cerisi,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Berulle, 
Fondateur  de  I'Oratoire  de  Jesus. — Morini  Vita  An- 
tiq.  prefixed  to  his  Orientalia,  p.  3,  110.— R.  Simon. 
Lettres  Choisies,  tom.  ii.  p.  tiO,  and  his  Bibliotheque 
Critique,  (published  under  the  fictitious  name  of 
Saint  Jorre,)  tom.  iii.  p.  303,  3'24,  330.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  genius  and  capacity  of  Berulle,  see 
Baillet's  Vie  de  Richer,  p.  '220,  342.— Le  Vassor'g 
Histoire  de  Louis  XIIT.  tom.  iii.  p.  397.— Helyot, 
tom.  viii.  chap,  x — Gallia  Christiana  Benedictino 
rum,  tom.  vii,  p.  976. 
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study  of  polite  literature  and  theology,  which 
they  teach  with  reputation  in  their  colleges.* 

After  these  Fathers,  the  next  place  is  due  to 
the  Priests  of  the  Missions;  an  order  founded 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  (who  obtained,  not  long 
ago,  the  honours  of  saintship,)  and  formed  into 
a  regular  congregation,  in  1632,  by  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  The  rule  prescribed  to  this  society, 
by  its  founder,  lays  its  members  under  the  three 
following  obligations:  first,  to  purify  them- 
selves, and  to  aspire  daily  to  higher  degrees  of 
eanctity  and  perfection,  by  prayer,  meditation, 
the  perusal  of  pious  books,  and  other  devout 
exercises-,  secondly,  to  employ  eight  months  in 
the  year  in  the  villages,  and,  in  general,  among 
the  country  people,  in  order  to  instruct  them 
in  the  principles  of  religion,  form  them  to  the 
practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  accommodate  their 
differences,  and  administer  consolation  and  re- 
lief to  the  sick  and  indigent;  thirdly,  to  inspect 
and  govern  the  seminaries  in  which  persons 
designed  for  holy  orders  receive  their  educa- 
tion, and  to  instruct  the  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nistry, in  the  sciences  that  relate  to  their  re- 
spective vocations. t 

The  Priests  of  the  Missions  were  also  intrust- 
ed with  the  direction  and  government  of  a  fe- 
male order  called  Virgins  of  Love,  or  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity,  whose  office  it  was  to  adminis- 
ter assistance  and  relief  to  indigent  persons, 
who  were  confined  to  their  beds  by  sickness 
and  infirmity.  This  order  was  founded  by  a 
noble  virgin,  whose  name  was  Louisa  le  Gras, 
and  received,  in  1660,  the  approbation  of  Cle- 
ment IX. J  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the 
pious  and  Christian  schools,  who  are  now  com- 
monly called  Pietists,  were  formed  into  a  so- 
ciety in  leiS,  by  Nicolas  Barre,  and  obliged 
by  their  engagements  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  education  of  f)oor  children  of  both  sexes. § 
It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  the  religious 
societies  which  rose  and  fell,  were  formed  by 
fits  of  zeal,  and  dissolved  hy  external  incidents, 
or  by  their  own  internal  principles  of  instability 
and  decay. 

XXXI.  If  the  Company  of  Jesus,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  soul  of  the  papal  hierarchy, 
and  the  main-spring  tJiat  directs  its  motions, 
had  not  been  invincible,  it  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attacks  of  those  formidable  enemies, 
who,  during  the  course  of  this  century  assailed 
it  on  all  sides  and  from  every  quarter.  When 
we  consider  the  multitude  of  the  advensaries 
the  Jesuits  had  to  encounter,  the  heinous  crimes 
with  which  they  were  charged,  the  innumer- 
able affronts  they  received,  and  the  various 
calamities  in  which  they  were  involved,  it  must 
appear  astonishing  that  they  yet  subsist;  and 
8till  mor^  so,  that  they  enjoy  any  degree  of 
public  esteem,  and  are  not,  on  the  contrary, 
sunk  in  oblivion,  or  covered  with  infamy.  In 
France,  Holland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  they  ex- 


(flj'  *  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratorij  will  now  he 
obliged,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  e.xtend 
their  plan,  since,  by  the  su|)pression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France,  the  education  of  youth  is  committed  to  them. 

t  Abcly's  Vie  de  Vincent  de  Paul.— Helyot,  torn. 
viii:  chap,  xi.— Gallia  Christiana,  torn.  vii.  p.  ilflS. 

J  Gobillon's  Vie  de  Madame  le  Gras,  Fondatrice  des 
Fillesde  la  Charite,  published  at  Paris,  in  1676. 

J  Helvot's  Hi.stoire  desOrdres,  torn,  viii.  chap.  xxx. 
p.2M 


perienced,  from  time  to  time,  the  bitter  effects 
of  a  warm  and  vehement  opposition,  and  were, 
both  in  public  and  private,  accused  of  the 
greatest  enormities,  and  charged  with  main 
taining  pestilential  errors  and  maxims,  that 
were  equally  destructive  of  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  mankind,  by  their  tendency 
to  extinguisli  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  and  to 
trouble  the  order  and  peace  of  civil  society. 
The  Jansenists,  and  all  who  espoused  their 
cause,  di-stinguishcd  tlicmselves  more  especially 
in  this  opposition.  Tliey  composed  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  books,  in  order  to  cover 
the  sons  of  Loyola  with  eternal  reproach,  and 
to  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the 
universe.  Nor  were  these  productions  mere 
defamatory  libels  dictated  by  malice  alone,  or 
pompous  declamations,  destitute  of  argument 
and  evidence.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  at- 
tended with  the  strongest  demonstration,  being 
drawn  from  undeniable  facts,  and  confirmed  by 
unexceptionable  testimonies.*  Yet  all  tiiis  waa 

*  An  account  of  this  opposition  to,  and  of  these 
contests  with  the  Jesuits,  would  furnish  matter  for 
many  volumes,  since  there   is  scarcely  any  Roman 
catholic  country  which  ha-s  not  been  the  theatre  of 
violent  divisions  between  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and 
the  magistrates,  monks,  or  doctors,  of  the  Romish 
church.     In  these  contests,   the   Jesuits  seemed  al- 
most always  to  be  vanquished;  and,  nevertheless,  in 
the  issue,  they  always  came  victorious  from  the  field 
of  controversy.     A  janseiiist  writer  proposed,  some 
years  ago,  to  collect  into  one  relation  the  dispersed 
accounts  of  these  contests,  and  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  this  famous  order.  The  lirst  volume  of  his 
work  accordingly  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  1741,  was 
accompanied  with  a  curious   preface,  and  entitled, 
Histoire  des  Religieux  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  If 
we  may  give  credit   to  what   this  writer  tells  us  of 
the  journeys  lie  undertook,  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties he  encountered,  and   the  number  of  years  he 
spent  in  investigating  the  proceedings,  and  in  detect- 
ing the  frauds  and  artifices  of  the  Jesuits,  we  must 
certainly  be  persuaded,  that  no  man  could  be  better 
qualified  for  composing  the  history  of  this  insidious 
order.     But  this  good  man.  returning  imprudently 
into  France,  was  discovered  by  his  exasperated  ene- 
mies the  Jesuits,  and  is  said  to  have  perislietl  mise- 
rablv  by  their  hands.     Hence  not  above  a  third  part 
of  his  intended  work  was  either  published,  or  finished 
for  the  press.     5i7=- Some  things  may  be  added,  both 
by  way  of  correction  and  illustration,  to  what  Dr. 
iVIosheim  has  here  said  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Jesuits  and  its  author.     In  the  tirst  place,  its  author 
or  compiler  is  stilt  alive,  resides  at  the  Hague,  passes 
by  the  name  of  Benard,  is  supposed  to  he  a  Janse- 
nist,  and  a  relative  of  the  famous  Father  Quesnel, 
whcuT)  the  Jesuits  persecuted  with  such  violence  in 
France.     He  is  a  native  of  France,  and  belonged  to 
the  oratory.    It  is  also  true  that  he  went  thither  from 
Holland  several  years  ago;  and  it  was  believed,  thai 
he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Jesu- 
its, until  his  return  to  the  Hague  proved  that  report 
fnl.'<n.      Secondly,  this  history  is  carried  no  farther 
down  than  the  year  1572,   notwithstanding  the  ex- 
press promises  and  eneagements.  by  which  our  author 
bound  himself,  four  and  twenty  years  ago,*  (in  thf 
preface  to  his  first  volume,)  to  publish  the  whole  in  a 
very  short  time,  declaring  that  it  was  ready  for  the 
press.    This  suspension  is  far  from  being  honourahlj 
to  M.  Benard,  as  ho  is  at  full  liberty  to  accomplish 
his  promise.     This  has  made   some   suspect,   that, 
though  ho  is  too  much  out  of  the  Jesuits'  reach  to 
be    influenced    by   their    threatenings,    he    is    not 
too  far  from  them  to  be  moved  by  the  eloquence  of 
their  promi.sos.  or  sufficiently  firm  and   resolute  to 
stand  out  against  the  weighty  remonstrances  they 
may  have  employed  to  prevent  the  farther  publica- 
tion of  his  history.    It  may  be  observed,  thirdly  that 
the  character  of  a  traveller,  who  has  studied  the 
manners  and  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  most  re- 
markable scenesoftlioir  transactions  in  Europe,  and 

♦  The  translator  wrote  this  note  in  1765. 
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far  from  overturning  that  fabric  of  profound 
and  insidious  policy  which  the  Jesuits  had  rais- 
ed, under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
and  the  connivance  of  deluded  princes  and  na- 
tions. It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  the  op- 
position of  such  a  multitude  of  enemies  and  ac- 
cusers had  strengthened  their  interest  instead 
of  diminishing  it,  and  added  to  their  affluence 
and  prosperity,  instead  of  bringing  on  their  de- 
struction. Amidst  the  storm  that  threatened 
them  with  a  fatal  shipwreck,  they  directed  their 
course  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  tranquillity 
and  prudence.  Thus  they  safely  reached  the 
desired  harbour,  and  rose  to  the  very  summit 
of  spiritual  authority  in  the  church  of  Rome. 
Avoiding,  rather  than  repelling  the  assault  of 
their  enemies,  opposing,  for  the  most  part,  pa- 
tience and  silence  to  their  redoubled  insults, 
they  proceeded  uniformly  and  steadily  to  their 
great  purpose,  and  they  seemed  to  have  attain- 
ed it.  For  those  very  nations  who  formerly 
looked  upon  a  Jesuit  as  a  kind  of  monster,  and 
as  a  public  pest,  commit,  at  this  day,  some 
through  necessity,  some  through  choice,  and 
others  tlirough  both,  a  great  part  of  their  in- 
terests and  transactions  to  the  direction  of  this 
most  artful  and  powerful  society.* 

XXX.  All  the  different  branches  of  litera- 
ture received,  during  this  century,  in  the  more 
polished  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  new  de- 
gree of  lustre  and  improvement.  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  produced 
several  men  eminent  for  their  genius,  erudition, 
and  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages. 
This  happy  circumstance  must  not,  however, 
be  attributed  to  the  labour  of  the  schools,  or 
to  the  methods  and  procedure  of  public  educa- 
tion; for  the  old,  dry,  perplexing,  inelegant, 
scholastic  method  of  instruction  prevailed  then. 


the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  is  here  assumed  by 
M.  Benard  as  the  most  pleasing  manner  of  convey- 
ing the  accounts  which  he  compiled  in  his  closet. 
These  accounts  do  not  ap{)ear  to  be  false,  though  the 
character  of  a  traveller,  assumed  by  the  compiler,  be 
fictitious.  It  must  be  allowed,  on  the  contrary,  that 
M.  Benard  has  drawn  his  relations  from  good  sour- 
ces, though  his  style  and  manner  cannot  well  be  jus- 
tified from  the  charge  of  acrimony  and  malignity. 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  none 
of  the  Roman  catholic  nations  attacked  the  Jesuits 
with  more  vehemence  and  animosity  than  the  French 
did  upon  several  occasions;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Jesuits  in  that  kingdom  have  been,  more  than  once, 
involved  in  great  difficulties  and  distress.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  consult  Du- 
Boulay's  Hist.  Academia;  Parisiensis,  torn.  vi.  page 
559,  648,  67lj,  738,  742,  7(i3,  874,  890,  909,  in  which  he 
will  find  an  ample  and  accurate  account  of  the  reso- 
lutions and  transactions  of  the  parliament  and  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  also  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
people  in  general,  to  the  detriment  of  this  artful  and 
dangerous  society.  But  what  was  the  final  issue  of 
all  these  resolutions  and  transactions,  and  in  what 
did  all  this  opposition  end?  I  answer,  in  the  exalta- 
tion and  grandeur  of  the  Jesuits.  They  had  been 
banished  with  ignominy  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  recalled  from  their  e.xile,  and  honourably  re- 
stored to  their  former  credit  in  Ui04,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity,  who 
were  shocked  beyond  expression  at  this  unaccount- 
ably mean  and  ignoble  step,  (see  the  Memoires  de 
Sully,  modern  edition,  published  at  Geneva,  torn.  v. 
p.  83,  314.)  After  that  period,  they  moved  the  main- 
springs of  government  both  in  church  and  state,  and 
still  continue  to  sit,  though  invisibly,  at  the  helm  of 
both,  (ju-  The  reader  must  be  reminded,  that  this 
note  was  written  by  Dr.  Mosheini  some  years  before 
the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  France. 


and  indeed  still  takes  place  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  seminaries  of  learning;  and  it  is  the 
peculiar  tendency  of  this  method  to  damp  ge- 
nius, to  depress  (instead  of  exciting  and  en- 
couraging) the  generous  efforts  of  the  mind 
toward  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  to  load  the 
memory  with  a  multitude  of  insignificant  words 
and  useless  distinctions.  It  was  beyond  the 
borders  of  these  pedantic  seminaries,  that  ge- 
nius was  encouraged,  and  directed  by  great 
and  eminent  patrons  of  science,  who  opened 
new  paths  to  the  attainment  of  solid  learning, 
and  presented  the  sciences  under  a  new  and 
engaging  aspect  to  the  studious  youth.  It 
must  be  observed  here,  in  justice  to  the  French, 
that  they  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  this  lite- 
rary reformation.  Excited  by  their  native  force 
of  genius,  and  animated  by  the  encourage- 
ment which  learning  and  learned  men  re- 
ceived from  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV., 
they  cultivated  with  success  almost  every 
branch  of  literature,  and,  rejecting  the  barba- 
rous jargon  of  the  schools,  exhibited  learning 
under  an  elegant  and  alluring  form,  and  there- 
by multiplied  the  number  of  its  votaries  and 
patrons.*  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  ex- 
ample and  labours  of  this  polite  nation  contri- 
buted to  deliver  other  countries  from  the  yoke 
of  scholastic  bondage. 

XXXI.  The  Aristotelians  of  this  century  were 
a  set  of  intricate  dialecticians,  who  had  the  name 
of  the  Stagirite  always  in  their  mouths,  with- 
out the  least  portion  of  his  genius,  or  any  to- 
lerable knowledge  of  his  system;  and  they 
maintained  their  empire  in  the  schools,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  that  had  been  made 
to  diminish  their  credit.  It  was  long  before 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  beheld  with  terror 
whatever  bore  the  smallest  aspect  of  novelty, 
could  think  of  consenting  to  the  introduction 
of  a  more  rational  philosophy,  or  permit  the 
modern  discoveries  in  that  noble  science  to  be 
explained  with  fi-eedom  in  the  public  semina- 
ries of  learning.  This  appears  sufficiently  from 
the  fate  of  Galileo,  the  famous  mathematician 
of  Florence,  who  was  cast  into  prison  by  the 
court  of  Inquisition,  for  adopting  the  senti- 
ments of  Copernicus,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  solar  system.  It  is  true,  that 
Des-Cartes  and  Gassendi,f  one  by  his  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  other  by  his  admirable  wri- 
tings, gave  a  mortal  wound  to  the  Peripatetics, 
and  excited  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  emulation 
that  changed  the  face  of  science  in  France.  It 
was  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  these  ad- 
venturous guides,  that  several  ingenious  men 
of  that  nation  abandoned  the  perplexed  and 
intricate  wilds  of  the  philosophy  that  was 
taught  by  the  modern  Aristotelians;  and,  throw- 
ing off  the  shackles  of  mere  authority,  dared 
to  consult  tlie  dictates  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence, in  the  study  of  nature,  and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  truth.     Among  these  converts  to 

*  For  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  see  Vol- 
taire's Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  and  more  especially  the 
chapter  in  the  second  volume  relative  to  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

t  See  Gassendi  E.xercitationes  Paradoxee  adversus 
Aristoteleos,  torn.  iii.  op.  This  subtle  and  judicious 
work  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  elso 
to  hurt  the  cause,  and  ruin  the  credit,  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics 
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true  philosophy,  several  Jesuits,  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  Janseuists  and  priests  of  the 
Oratory,  distinguished  themselves;  and,  accor- 
dingly, we  find  in  this  list  tiie  respectable 
names  of  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  Lanii,  Ni- 
cole, Pascal,  who  acquired  immortal  fame  by 
illustrating  and  improving  the  doctrine  of  Des- 
Cartes,  and  accommodating  it  to  the  purposes 
of  human  life.*  The  modesty,  circumspec- 
tion, and  self-diffidence  of  Gassendi,  who  con- 
fessed the  scanty  measure  of  his  knowledge, 
and  pretended  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
pointing  out  a  rational  method  of  arriving  at 
truth,  while  others  boasted  that  they  liad  al- 
ready found  it  out,  rendered  him  disagreeable 
in  France.  The  ardent  curiosity,  the  fervour, 
precipitation,  and  impatience  of  that  lively 
people,  could  not  bear  the  slow  and  cautious 
method  of  proceeding  that  was  recommended 
by  the  cool  wisdom  of  this  prudent  inquirer. 
They  wanted  to  get  at  the  summit  of  philoso- 
phy, without  climbing  the  steps  that  lead  to  it. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  many 
eminent  men,  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries, 
followed  the  example  of  the  French,  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  ven- 
turing into  the  paths  that  were  newly  opened 
for  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  desertion 
of  the  old  philosophy  was  at  first  attended 
with  that  timidity  and  secrecy  which  arose 
from  apprehensions  of  the  displeasure  and  re- 
sentment of  the  court  of  Rome;  but,  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  pontiffs  beheld,  with 
less  indignation  and  jealousy,  the  new  disco- 
veries in  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  the  deserters  broke  their  chains 
with  greater  confidence,  and  proceeded  witli 
greater  freedom  and  boldness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth. 

XXXII.  After  this  general  account  of  tlie 
state  of  learning  in  the  catholic  countries,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  point  out,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  those  Romish  writers,  who 
contributed  most  to  the  propagation  and  im- 
provement both  of  sacred  and  profane  erudi- 
tion during  this  century.  The  Jesuits,  for  a 
long  time,  not  only  possessed  an  undisputed 
pre-eminence  in  this  respect,  but  were,  moreo- 
ver, considered  as  almost  the  sole  fountains  of 
universal  knowledge,  and  the  only  religious 
order  that  made  any  great  figure  in  the  literary 
world.  And  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  who 
are  not  misled  by  want  of  candour  or  of  proper 
information,  that  tliis  famous  society  was 
adorned  by  many  persons  of  uncommon  genius 
and  learning.  The  names  of  Patau,  Sirmond, 
Poussin,  Labbe,  and  Abram,  will  live  as  long 
as  literature  shall  be  honoured  and  valued;  and 

*  Tnese  great  men  were,  indeed,  very  ill  treaied 
by  the  Peripatetics,  on  account  of  their  learned  and 
excellent  labours.  Tliey  were  accused,  by  these  ex- 
asperated scholastics,  of  irrelijjion,  and  were  even 
charged  with  atheism  by  father  llardouin,  who  was 
really  intoxicated  with  the  large  draughts  he  had 
taken  from  the  muddy  fountains  of  Peripatetic  and 
scholastic  science.  See  his  Athei  Detecti,  in  his  (Jp. 
Posthum.— It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  reasons  of  all 
this  resentment,  since  the  Cartesian  system,  which 
aime<l  at  restoring  the  authority  of  reason,  and  the 
light  of  true  philosophy,  was  by  no  means  so  proper 
to  defend  the  pretensions  of  Rome  and  the  cause  of 
popery,  as  the  dark  and  intricate  jargon  of  the  Peri 
patelicG. 


even  that  of  llardouin,  notwithstanding  the 
singularity  of  his  disordered  fancy,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  many  of  his  opinions,  will  escape 
oblivion. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  observed,  that 
the  literary  glory  of  the  Jesuits  suffered  a  re- 
markable  eclipse    in   this  century,  from   the 
growing  lustre  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Congregation    of  St. 
Maur.     The  Jesuits  were  perpetually  boasting 
of  the  eminent  merit  and  lustre  of  their  society 
on  the  one  hand,  and  exposing,  on  the  other, 
to  public  contempt,  the  ignorance  and  stupidity 
of  the    Benedictines,  who,    indeed,   formerly 
made  a  very  different  figure  from  what  they  do 
at  present.     Their  view  in  this  was  to  form  a 
plausible  pretext  for  invading  the  rights  of  the 
latter,  and  engrossing   their   ample  revenues 
and  possessions;  but  the  Benedictines  resolved 
to  disconcert  this  insidious  project,  to  wipe  off 
the  reproach  of  ignorance  that  had  heretofore 
been  cast   upon  them  with  too  much  justice, 
and  to  disappoint  the  rapacious  avidity  of  their 
enemies,  and  rob  them  of  their  pretexts.     For 
this  purpose  they  not  only  erected  schools  in 
their  monasteries,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  science, 
but  also  employed  such  of  their  select  mem- 
bers, as  were  distinguished  by  their  erudition 
and  genius,  in  composing  a  variety  of  learned 
productions  that  were   likely  to  survive   the 
waste  of  time,  adapted  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  fraternity,  and  to  reduce  its  enemies  to 
silence.      This  important  task  was   executed 
with  incredible  ability  and  success  by  Mabillon, 
D'Achery,    Massuet,    Ruinart,     Beaugendre, 
Gamier,  Dc  la  Rue,  Martenne,  Montfaucoil, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  that  learned  order. 
It   is  to  these    Benedictines    that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  best  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers;  for  the  discovery  of  inany  curi- 
ous   records,    and    ancient    documents,    that 
throw  a  new  light  upon  the  history  of  remote 
ages,  and  upon  the  antiquities  of  various  coun- 
tries; for  the  best  accounts  of  ancient  trans- 
actioas,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  and 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the   earliest 
times;  for  the  iinprovement  of  chronology,  and 
the  other  branches  of  literature.     In  all  these 
parts  of  philology  and  the  belles  Icttres,  the 
religious  order,  now  under  consideration,  has 
shone  with  a  distinguished  lustre,  and  given 
specimens  of  knowledge,  discernment,  and  in- 
dustry, that  are  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  latest  posterity.    It  would  be  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  assign  a  reason  for  that  visible  decline 
of  learning   among  the  Jesuits,  which  com- 
menced precisely  at  the  very  period  when  the 
Benedictines  began  to  make  this  eminent  figure 
in  the  republic  of  letters.     The  fact,  however, 
Ls  undeniable;  and  the  Jesuits  have  long  been 
at  a  loss  to  produce  any  one  or  more  of  their 
members  who  are  qualified  to  dispute  the  pre- 
eminence, or  even  to  claim  an  equality,  with 
the  Benedictines.     The  latter  still  continue  to 
shine  in  the  various  branches  of  philology,  and, 
almost  every  year,  enrich  the  literary  world 
with  productions  that  furnish  abundant  proofs 
of  their  learning  and  industry;  whereas,  if  we 
except  a  single  work  published  by  the  Jesuits 
of  Antwerp,  (the  Acts  of  the  Saints,)  many 
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(rears  have  passed  since  the  sons  of  Loyola 
lave  given  an}'  satisfactory  proofs  of  their 
boasted  learning,  or  added  to  the  mass  of 
literature  any  work  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  labours  of  the  followers  of  Benedict. 

These  learned  monks  excited  tlie  emulation 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Oratory,  whose  efforts  to 
resemble  them  were  far  from  being  destitute 
of  success.  Several  members  of  the  latter  order 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  remarkable 
proficiency  in  various  branches  both  of  sacred 
and  profane  literature.  This,  to  mention  no 
more  examples,  appears  sufficiently  from  the 
writings  of  Morin,Thomassin,  and  Simon,  and 
from  that  admirable  work  of  Charles  le  Cointe, 
entitled,  The  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  France. 
The  Jansenists  also  deserve  a  place  in  the  list 
of  those  who  cultivated  letters  with  industry 
and  success.  Many  of  their  productions  abound 
with  erudition,  and  several  of  them  excel  both 
in  elegance  of  style  and  precision  of  method; 
and  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  their  writ- 
ings were  eminently  serviceable  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  and  also  proper  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  learning  among  persons  of  riper 
years.  The  writings  of  those  who  composed 
the  community  of  Port-Royal,*  the  works  of 
Tillemont,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Lan- 
celot, with  many  other  elegant  and  useful  pro- 
ductions of  persons  of  this  class,  were  undoubt- 
edly an  ornament  to  French  literature  during 
this  century.  The  other  religious  societies, 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  had 
also  among  them  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
who  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  respective 
classes  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor  ought 
this  to  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  since  no- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that,  in  an  immense 
multitude  of  monks  and  clergy,  all  possessing 
abundant  leisure  for  study,  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement,  there  should  be  some 
who,  unwilling  to  hide  or  throw  awa}'  such  a 
precious  talent,  would  employ  with  success 
this  leisure,  and  these  opportunities,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences.  It  is  nevertiieless 
certain,  that  the  eminent  men  who  were  to  be 
found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  four  classes  al- 
ready mentioned, t  were  few  in  number,  com- 
paratively speaking,  and  scarcely  exceeded  the 
list  that  any  one  of  these  classes  could  furnish. 
XXXIII.  Hence  it  conies,  that  the  church 
of  Rome  can  produce  a  long  list  of  writers 
who  have  arisen  in  its  bosom,  and  acquired  a 
fihining  and  permanent  reputation  by  their 
learned  productions.  At  the  head  of  the  emi- 
nent authors,  found  among  the  mona.stic  or- 
ders and  the  regular  clergy,  must  be  placed 
the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellermine,  who 
have  obtained  an  immortal  name  in  their 
church,  one  by  his  laborious  Annals,  and  the 
other  by  his  books  of  controversy.     The  other 


*  The  denomination  of  Messieurs  de  Port-Royal 
comprehended  all  the  Jansenist  writers;  but  it  was 
applied,  in  a  more  confined  and  particular  sense,  to 
those  Jansenists  who  passed  their  days  in  pious  exer- 
cises and  literary  pursuits  in  the  retreat  of  Port-Roy- 
al, a  mansion  situated  near  Paris.  It  is  well  known, 
that  several  writers  of  superior  genius,  extensive 
learning,  and  uncommon  eloquence,  resided  in  this 
sanctuary  of  letters. 

tThe  Jesuits.  Benedictines  Priests  of  the  Oratory, 
and  Jansenists. 


writers  who  belong  to  this  class,  are,  Serrarius, 
Fevardentius,  Possevin,  Gretser,  Combefis, 
Natalis  Alexander,  Becan,  Sirmond,  Petau, 
Poussin,  Cellot,  Caussin,  Morin,  Renaud,  Fra- 
Paolo,  Pallavicini,  Labbe,  Maimbourg,  Tho- 
massin,  Sfondrati,  Aguirre,  Henry  Norris, 
D'Achery,  Mabillon,  Hardouin,  Simon,  Rui- 
nart,  Montfaucon,  Galloni,  Scacchi,  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  Bonfrere,  Menard,  Seguenot,  Ber- 
nard, Laniy,  Bolland,  Henschen,  Papebroch, 
and  others. 

The  principal  among  the  secular  clergy,  who 
are  neitlier  bound  by  vows,  nor  attached  to  any 
peculiar  community  and  rules  of  discipline, 
were.  Perron,  Estius,  Launoy,  Albaspinaeus, 
Peter  de  Marca,  Richelieu,  Holstenius,  Baluze, 
Bona,  Huet,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Godeau,  Til- 
lemont, Thiers,  Du-Pin,  Leo  Allatius,  Zaccag- 
nia,  Cotelier,  Filesac,  Visconti,  &c.*  This  list 
might  be  considerably  augmented  by  adding 
to  it  those  writers  among  the  laity  who  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  theological  or  li- 
terary productions. 

XXXIV.  If  we  take  an  accurate  view  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  Romish  church  during 
this  century,  both  with  respect  to  articles  of 
faith  and  rules  of  practice,  we  shall  find  that, 
instead  of  being  improved  by  being  brought 
nearer  to  the  perfect  model  of  doctrine  and  mo- 
rals, exhibited  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it 
had  contracted  new  degrees  of  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  partly  by  the  negligence  of  the 
pontiffs,  and  partly  by  the  dangerous  maxims 
and  influence  of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  not  only 
the  observation  of  those  who  have  renounced 
the  Romish  communion,  and  in  the  despotic 
style  of  that  church  are  called  heretics;  it  is 
the  complaint  of  the  wisest  and  worthiest  part 
of  that  communion,  of  all  its  members  who 
have  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  genuine  piety. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, it  is  said,  and  not  without  foundation,  to 
liave  suffered  extremely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  under  the  connivance,  and  some- 
times even  by  the  immediate  assistance  of  the 
pontiffs,  have  perverted  and  corrupted  such  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
were  left  entire  by  the  council  of  Trent.  There 
are  proofs  sufficient  to  support  this  charge;  in- 
asmuch as  the  subtle  and  insidious  fathers  have 
manifestly  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  autho- 
rity and  importance  of  the  Scriptures,  have 
extolled  the  power  of  human  nature,  changed 
the  sentiments  of  many  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  represent- 
ed the  mediation  and  sufferings  of  Christ  an 
less  powerful  and  meritorious  than  the}  are 
said  to  be  in  the  sacred  writings,  turn-v"  the 
Roman  pontiff  into  a  terrestr'al  Deity,  aj  1  put 
him  almost  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  Di- 
vine Saviour;  and,  finally^  have  rendered,  as 
far  as  they  can,  ihe  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion dubious,  by  their  fallacious  reasonings, 
and  their  artful  and  pernicious  sophistry.  The 
testimonies  adduced  to  support  these  accusa- 
tions by  men  of  weight  and  merit,  particularly 
among  the  Jansenists,  are  of  very  great  autho- 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  respective  merit 
of  the  writers  here  mentioned,  see  Du-Pin's  His.  des 
Errevains  Eccles.  t.  xvii.  xviii.  xi.x. 
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rity;  and  it  is  extremely  difScult  to  refuse  our 
assent  to  tiiem,  when  tliey  are  impartially  ex- 
amined: but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ea- 
sily proved,  that  the  Jesuits,  instead  of  invent- 
ing these  pernicious  doctrines,  did  no  more,  in 
reality,  than  propagate  them  as  they  found 
them  in  that  ancient  system  of  religion  which 
preceded  the  Reformation,  and   was   directly 
calculated  to  raise  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  churcii, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  despotic  grandeur.     To 
inculcate  this  form  of  doctrine  was  tlic  direct 
vocation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  to  derive  all 
their  credit,  opulence,  and  influence,  from  their 
being  considered  as  the  main  support  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  pon- 
tiffs.    If  the  ultimate  end  and  purpose  of  these 
pontiffs  were  to  render  the  church  more  pure 
itnd  holy,  and  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  resemblance  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  if 
this  were  the  commission  tliey  gave  to  their  fa- 
vourite emissaries  the  doctors,  then  the  Jesuits 
would  be  at  liberty  to  preach  a  very  different 
doctrine  from  what  they  now  inculcate.     But 
that  liberty  cannot  bo  granted  to  tliem  as  long 
as  their  principal  orders  from  the  papal  throne 
are,  to  use  all  their  diligence  and  industry,  to 
the  end  that  the  pontiffs  may  hold  what  they 
have  acquired,  and  recover  what  they  have  lost, 
and  that  the  bishops  and  other  ministers  of  the 
church  may  daily  see  tlieir  opulence  increase, 
and  the  Mmits  of  their  authority  extended  and 
enlarged.     The  chief  crime  then  of  the  Jesuits 
is  really  this,  that  they  have  explained,  with 
more  openness  and   perspicuity,  those  points 
"which  the  leading  managers  in  the  council  of 
Trent  had  either  entirely  omitted,  or  slightly 
mentioned,    that   they  might   not   shock   the 
friends  of  true  religion,  wlio  composed  a  part 
of  that  famous  assembly.     And  here  we  see 
the  true  reason  why  the  pontiffs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ardent  solicitations  and  remonstrances 
that  have  been  employed  to  arm  their  just  se- 
venty against  the  Jesuits,  have  always  mahi- 
tained  that  artful  order,  and  have  been  so  deaf 
to  the  accusations  of  their  adversaries,  that  no 
entreaties  have  been  able  to  persuade  them  to 
condemn  their  religious  principles  and  tenets, 
however  erroneous  in  their  nature,  and  perni- 
cious in  their  effects.     On  the  contrary,  the 
court  of  Rome  has  always  opposed,  either  in  a 
public  or  clandestine  manner,  all  the  vigour- 
ous  measures  that  have  been  used  to  procure 
the  condemnation  and  suppression  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jesuits;  and  it  has  constantly  treat- 
ed all  such  attempts  as  the  projects  of  rash  and 
imprudent  men,  who,  through  involuntary  ig- 
norance or  obstinate  prejudice,  were  blind  to 
*he  true  interest  of  the  cliurch. 

XXXV.  In  the  sphere  of  morals,  the  Jesuits 
made  still  more  dreadful  and  atrocious  inroads 
than  in  that  of  religion.  In  affirming  that  they 
have  perverted  and  corrupted  almost  every 
branch  and  precept  of  morality,  we  should  not 
express  sufficiently  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
their  maxims.  Were  we  to  go  still  farther,  and 
maintain,  that  they  have  sapped  and  destroyed 
its  very  foundations,  we  should  maintain  no 
more  than  what  innumerable  writers  of  the 
Romish  church  abundantly  testify,  and  what 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  commimities  of 
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that  church  publicly  lament.  Those  who  bring 
this  dreadful  charge  against  the  sons  of  Loyola, 
have  taken  abundant  precautions  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  the  reproach  of  calumny. 
They  have  published  several  maxims,  inconsis- 
tent with  all  regard  for  virtue  and  even  decen- 
cy, which  they  have  drawn  from  the  moral 
writings  of  that  order,  and  more  especially 
from  the  numerous  productions  of  its  casuists. 
They  observe,  more  particularly,  that  the  whole 
society  adopts  and  inculcates  tlie  following 
maxims: 

"  That  persons  truly  wicked,  and  void  of  the 
love  of  God,  may  expect  to  obtain  eternal  life 
in  heaven,  provided  that  they  be  impressed 
with  a  fear  of  the  divine  anger,  and  avoid  all 
heinous  and  enormous  crimes  through  the 
dread  of  future  punishment. 

"  Tiiat  those  persons  may  transgress  with 
safety,  who  have  a  probable  reason  for  trans- 
gressing, i.  e.  any  plausible  argument  or  au- 
thority in  favour  of  the  sin  they  are  inclined 
to  commit.* 

"  That  actions  intrinsically  evil,  and  direct- 
ly contrary  to  the  divine  laws,  may  be  inno- 
cently performed,  by  those  who  have  so  much 
power  over  their  own  minds,  as  to  join,  even 
ideally,  a  good  end  to  this  wicked  action,  or 
(to  speak  in  the  style  of  the  Jesuits)  who  are 
capable  of  rightly  directing  their  intention.] 

"  That  philosophical  sin  is  of  a  very  light 


513"  *  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  most 
dangerous  maxims  of  the  Jesnits.  On  one  hand,  they 
have  among  them  doctors  of  ditferent  characters  and 
different  principles,  that  thus  they  may  render  their 
society  recommendable  in  the  eyes  of  all  sorts  of 
persons,  the  licentious  as  well  as  the  austere.  On 
the  other,  they  maintain,  that  an  opinion  or  prac- 
tice, recommended  by  any  one  doctor,  becomes  there- 
by probiible,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  learn- 
ed divine  would  adopt  au  opinion,  or  recommend  a 
priii'tice,  in  favour  of  which  no  considerable  reason 
could  be  alleged. — But  here  lies  the  poison:  this  pro- 
b.ilile  opinion  or  practice  may  be  fo)lo\ved,  say  the 
Jesuits,  when  tlie  contrary  is  still  more  probable, 
anil  even  when  it  is  sure,  because,  though  the  man 
may  err,  he  errs  under  the  authority  of  an  eminent 
doctor.  Thus  Escobar  affirms,  that  a  judge  may  de- 
cide in  favour  of  that  side  of  a  question  which  is 
the  least  probable,  and  even  against  his  own  opi- 
nion, if  he  be  supported  by  any  tolerable  authority. 
See  the  viiith  of  the  Lettres  Provinciates. 

(ti3»  t  I'^'i-  example,  an  ecclesiastic  who  buys  a  be- 
nefice, in  order  to  direct  his  intention  rightly,  must, 
by  a  powerful  act  of  abstraction,  turn  away  his 
thoughts  from  the  crime  of  simony,  which  he  is  com- 
mitting, to  some  lawful  purpose,  such  as  that  of  ac- 
quiring an  ample  subsistence,  or  that  of  doing  goorf 
by  instructing  the  ignorant.  Thus  again,  a  man 
who  runs  his  neighbour  through  the  body  in  a  duel, 
on  account  of  a  trivial  affront,  to  render  his  action 
lawful,  has  only  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  vengeance,  to  the  more  decent  principal  of 
honour,  and  the  murder  he  commits  will,  by  the  ma- 
aw  power  of  Jesuitical  morality,  be  converted  into 
an  innocent  action.  Tliere  is  no  crime  or  enormity 
to  which  this  abominable  maxim  may  not  be  ex- 
tended. '•  .\  famous  Jesuit  has  declared,  that  a  son 
may  wish  for  the  death  of  his  father,  and  even  re- 
joice at  it  when  it  arrives,  provided  that  his  wish 
does  not  arise  from  any  personal  hatred,  but  only 
from  a  desin;  of  the  patrimony  which  this  death  will 
procure  him."  Hee  Gaspard  liiirtado,  de  sub.  peccat. 
ilefinil.  !l.  ipioted  by  Diana,  p.  .5.  tr.  14.  R.  99.  and 
another  has  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a 
monk  or  ecclesiastic  may  lawfully  assassinate  a  ca- 
lumniator, who  threatens  to  impute  scandalous 
crimes  to  their  community,  when  there  is  no  other 
wav  of  preventing  the  execution  of  hig  purpose. 
See  the  works  of  Father  l.'Arav,  torn.  v.  disp.  36, 
n.  118 
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and  trivial  nature,  and  does  not  deserve  the 
pains  of  hell: — By  philosophical  sin  the  Jesu- 
ists  mean  an  action  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  right  reason,  done  by  a  person  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  written  law  of  God,  or 
doubtful'*  of  its  true  meaning. 

"  That  the  transgressions  committed  by  a 
person  blinded  by  the  seduction  of  lust,  agita- 
ted by  the  impulse  of  tumultuous  passions,  and 
destitute  of  all  sense  and  impression  of  reli- 
gion, however  detestable  and  heinous  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  are  not  imputable  to  the 
transgressor  before  the  tribunal  of  God;  and 
that  sucii  transgressions  may  often  be  as  invo- 
luntary as  the  actions  of  a  madman: 

"  That  the  person  who  takes  an  oath,  or  en- 
ters into  a  contract,  may,  to  elude  the  force  of 
the  one,  and  the  obligation  of  the  other,  add, 
to  the  form  of  words  by  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, certain  mental  additions  and  tacit  re- 
servations." 

These,  and  other  enormities  of  a  like  na- 
ture,! are  said  to  make  an  essential  part  of  the 


(!lj-  *  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  define 
the  philosophical  sin  of  the  Jesuits  to  be  "  an  action 
contrary  to  right  reason,  which  is  done  by  a  person 
who  is  eitlier  absolutely  ignorant  of  God,  or  does 
not  think  of  him  during  the  time  this  action  is  com- 
mitted." 

f  The  books  that  have  been  written  to  expose  and 
refute  the  corrupt  and  enormous  maxims  of  the  Je- 
suits, would  make  an  ample  library,  were  they  col- 
lected. But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  equal  to  the 
learned,  ingenious,  and  humourous  work  of  the  fa- 
mous Pa^^cal,  entitled,  Les  Provinciales,  ou  Lettres 
ecrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  a  un  Provincial  de  ses 
amis,  et  aux  Jesuites,  sur  la  Morale  et  la  Politique 
de  ces  Peres.  This  exquisite  production  is  accompa- 
nied, in  some  editions  of  it,  with  the  learned  and 
judicious  observations  of  Nicole,  who,  under  the  fic- 
titious name  of  Guillaume  Wenderock,  fully  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  those  facts  which  Pascal  had 
advanced  withoutquoting  his  authorities,  and  placed, 
in  a  full  and  striking  light,  several  interesting  cir- 
cumstances which  that  great  man  had  treated  with, 
perhaps,  too  much  brevity.  These  letters,  which  did 
the  Jesuits  more  real  mischief  than  either  the  in- 
dignation of  sovereign  princes,  or  any  other  cala- 
mity that  had  heretofore  fallen  upon  their  order, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Rachelius.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sons  of  Loyola,  sensibly  affected  and 
alarmed  by  this  formidable  attack  upon  their  repu- 
tation, left  no  means  unemployed  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  a  respectable  adversary.  They 
sent  forth  their  ablest  champions  to  defend  their 
cause,  or,  at  least,  to  cover  them  from  shame:  among 
which  champions  the  subtle  and  eloquent  Father 
Daniel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of 
France,  shone  forth  with  a  superior  lustre;  and,  as  if 
they  thought  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  powers  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  force  of  evidence  alone,  they  applied 
themselves  for  help  to  the  secular  arm,  and  had  cre- 
dit enough  to  obtain  a  sentence,  condemning  the 
Provinciales  to  be  burned  publicly  at  Paris.  See  Da- 
niel's Opuscules,  vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  author,  how- 
ever, acknowledges  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  an- 
swers which  the  Jesuits  opposed  to  the  performance 
of  Pascal  were  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  Certain 
It  is,  that  (whether  it  was  owing  to  the  strength  of 
argument,  or  to  the  elegant  wit  and  humour  that 
reigned  in  them,)  the  Provincial  Letters  lost  not  the 
smallest  portion  of  their  credit  and  reputation  by  all 
the  answers  that  were  made  to  them,  but  continued 
to  pass  through  a  great  number  of  editions,  which 
rould  scarcely  be  printed  off  with  rapidity  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  public. 

Another  severe  attack  was  made  upon  the  Jesuits, 
in  a  hook  inferior  to  Pascal's  work  in  point  of  wit 
and  genteel  pleasantry,  hut  supr-rior  to  it  in  point  of 
ftvidence,  since  it  abounds  with  passages  and  testi- 
monies, which  are  drawn  from  the  most  applauded 
writings  of  the  Jesuits,  and  demonstrate  fujiy  the 
corruption    and  enormity  of  the   moral    rules  and 


system  of  morality  inculcated  by  the  Jesuits. 
And  they  were  complained  of,  in  the  strongest 
remonstrances,  not  only  by  the  Dominicans 
and  Jansenists,  but  also  by  the  most  eminent 
theologians  of  Paris,  Poictiers,  Louvain,  and 
other  academical  cities,  who  expressed  their 
abhorrence  of  them  in  such  a  public  and  so- 
lemn manner,  that  the  pontiff  neither  thought 
it  safe  nor  honourable  to  keep  silence  on  that 
head.  Accordingly  some  of  these  maxims 
were  condemned,  in  1659,  by  Pope  Alexander 
VII.  in  a  public  edict;  and,  in  1690,  the  arti- 
cle relating  to  philosophical  sin  met  with  the 
same  fate,  under  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VIII.*  It  was  natural  to  think,  that,  if  the 
order  of  Jesuits  did  not  expire  under  the  ter- 
rible blows  it  received  from  such  a  formidable 
list  of  adversaries,  yet  their  system  of  morals 
must  at  least  have  been  suppressed,  and  their 
pestilential  maxims  banished  from  the  schools. 
This  is  the  least  that  could  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  complaints  and  remonstrances  of 
the  clerical  and  monastic  orders,  and  the  dam- 
natory bulls  of  the  pontiffs.  And  yet,  if  we 
may  credit  the  testimonies  of  many  learned  and 
pious  men  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  even 
this  effect  was  not  produced;  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  monks,  the  complaints  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  rather 
served  to  restrain,  in  a  certain  measure,  the 
enormous    licentiousness    that    had    reigned 


maxims  inculcated  by  that  famous  order.  This  book, 
which  was  published  at  Mons  in  1702,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing title:  La  Morale  des  Jesuites,  extraite  fide- 
lement  de  leurs  Livres  imprimez  avec  la  permission 
et  I'approbation  desSuperieursdeleurCompagnie,  par 
un  Docteur  de  Sorbonne.  The  author  was  Perrault, 
(son  of  Charles  Perrault,  who  began  the  famouscon- 
troversy  in  France  concerning  the  respective  merits  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,)  and  his  book  met  with  the 
some  fate  with  the  Provincialesof  Pascal:  for  it  was 
burned  at  Paris  in  1670,  at  the  request  of  the  Jesu- 
its. See  the  Opuscules  du  Pere  Daniel,  t.  i.  p.  356. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  surprising,  that  the  Jesuits 
exerted  all  their  zeal  against  this  compilation,  which 
exhibited,  in  one  shocking  point  of  view,  all  that 
had  been  complained  of  and  censured  in  their  max- 
ims and  institutions,  and  unfolded  the  whole  myste- 
ry of  their  iniquity. 

It  has  also  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  reduced  their  pernicious  maxims  to  prac- 
tice, especially  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  world. 
Arnauld,  and  some  of  his  Jansenist  brethren,  ably 
endeavoured  to  support  this  charge  in  that  laborious 
and  celebrated  work,  entitled  La  Morale  Pratique 
des  Jesuites.  In  this  important  work,  a  multitude 
of  authentic  relations,  documents,  facts,  and  testi- 
monies, are  employed  to  demonstrate  the  criminal 
conduct  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits.  For  an  ample 
account  of  the  Jesuitical  doctrine  conoerning  philo- 
sophical sin,  and  the  dissensions  and  controversies 
it  occasioned,  see  Jacobi  Hyacinthi  Serry.*  Adden- 
da ad  Histor.  Congregationum  de  Auxiliis,  p.  82;  as 
also  his  Auctarium,  p.  289. 

*  There  is  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the 
contests  and  divisions,  to  which  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  gave  rise  in  France  and  in  other  countries, 
in  a  work,  entitled,  Catechisme  Historique  el  Dog- 
matique  sur  les  Contestations  qui  divisent  mainte- 
nant  I'Eglise,  published  in  1730.  See  tom.  ii.  p.  26. — 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  two  bulls  of  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  VIII.  against  the  Jesuits  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Bullarium  Pontificum;  but  the  Jansen- 
ists and  Dominicans,  who  are  careful  in  perpetua- 
ting whatever  may  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Je- 
suits, have  preserved  them  industriously  from  ob- 
livion. 


{tg-  *  This  is  a  fictitious  name;  the  true  name  of 
the  author  of  the  Addenda  was  Augustin  Le  Blanc. 
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among  the  writers  of  this  corrupt  order,  than 
to  purify  the  seminaries  of  instruction  from 
the  contagion  of  tiieir  dissohite  maxims. — Af- 
ter what  has  been  observed  in  relation  to  the 
moral  system  of  the  Jesuits,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  assign  a  reason  for  the  remarkable 
propensity  that  is  discovered  by  kings,  princes, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  se.xcs,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  to  commit  their  consciences  to 
the  direction,  and  their  souls  to  the  care,  of 
the  brethren  of  this  society.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  convenient  for  persons,  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  a  rigid  observance  of  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  to  have  spiritual  guides, 
who  diminish  the  guilt  of  transgression,  dis- 
guise the  deformity  of  vice,  let  loose  the  reins 
to  all  the  passions,  and  even  nourish  tliem  by 
their  dissolute  precepts,  and  render  the  way  to 
heaven  as  easy,  agreeable,  and  smooth  as  is 
possible.* 

What  has  here  been  said  concerning  the  er- 
roneous maxims  and  corrupt  practices  of  the 
Jesuits,  must,  however,  be  understood  with 
modifications  and  restrictions.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  that  these  maxims  are  adopted,  or 
these- practices  justified,  by  all  the  sons  of  Loy- 
ola, without  exception,  or  that  they  are  pub- 
licly taught  and  inculcated  in  all  their  schools 
and  seminaries:  for  this,  in  reality,  is  not  the 
case.  As  this  order  has  produced  men  of 
learning  and  genius,  so  neitlier  has  it  been  des- 
titute of  men  of  probity  and  candour;  nor 
would  it  be  a  difficult  task  to  compile  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuits  a  much  more  just  and 
proper  representation  of  the  duties  of  religion 
and  the  obligations  of  morality,  tlian  that  hide- 
ous and  unseemly  exhibition  of  both,  which 
Pascal  and  his  followers  have  drawn  from 
the  Jesuitical  casuists,  suramists,  and  moral- 
ists. Those  who  censure  the  Jesuits  in  ge- 
neral, must,  if  their  censures  be  well  founded, 
have  the  following  circumstances  in  view;  first, 
that  the.»i-ulers  of  that  society  not  only  sufter 
many  of  their  members  to  propagate  publicly 
impious  opinions  and  corrupt  maxims,  but  even 
go  so  far  as  to  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation 
to  the  books  in  which  these  opinions  and  max- 
ims are  contained;!  secondly,  that  the  system 
of  religion  and  morality,  taught  in  the  greatest 
part  of  their  seminaries,  is  so  loose,  vague,  and 
ill-digested,  that  it  not  only  may  be  easily  per- 
verted to  bad  purposes  and  erroneous  conclu- 
sions, but  even  seems  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
such  abuse;  and  lastly,  that  the  select  few,  who 
are  initiated  into  the  grand  mysteries  of  the 
Bociety,  and  set  apart  to  transact  its  affairs,  to 
carry  on  its  projects,  to  exert  their  political 
talents  in  the  closet  of  the  minister,  or  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  prince,  commonly  make  use  of 
the  dangerous  and  pernicious  maxims  that  are 
complained  of  to  augment  the  authority  and 
opulence  of  their  order.  The  candour  and  im- 
partiality that  become  an  historian,  oblige  us 


•  The  translator  has  here  inserted  in  the  text  the 
note  q  of  the  original. 

U^  t  This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  The  Jesuits  have 
doctors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  and  this,  indeed,  is  nc- 
ecssary,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  that  univer- 
pal  empire  at  which  thev  aim.  Se«  Lettres  Pnovin- 
«ialei<,  let.  v.  p.  fi2  of  the  tenth  Cologne  edition. 
Vol.  n.-27 


to  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  de- 
monstrating the  turpitude  and  enormity  of 
certain  maxims  and  oi)inions  of  the  Jesuits, 
their  adversaries  have  gone  too  far,  and  per- 
mitted their  eloquence  and  zeal  to  run  into  ex- 
aggeration. This  we  might  show,  with  the 
fullest  evidence,  by  examples  deduced  from 
the  doctrines  of  probability  and  mental  reser- 
vation, and  the  imputations  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Jesuits  on  tliese  heads;  but  this 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  thread  of  our 
history.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  what 
happens  frequentjy  in  every  kind  of  controver- 
sy, happened  here  in  a.  singular  manner;  I 
mean,  that  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  te- 
nets, which  had  been  drawn  coiiacqiuntially 
from  their  doctrine,  by  their  accusers,  without 
their  consent;  that  their  phrases  and  terms 
were  not  always  interpreted  according  to  the 
precise  meaning  which  they  annexed  to  them; 
and  that  the  tendency  of  their  system  was  re- 
presented in  too  partial  and  unequitable  a  light. 
XXXVI.  The  Scriptures  did  not  acquire  any 
new  degrees  of  public  respect  and  authority 
mider  the  poutifTs  of  this  century.  It  can  be 
proved,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  most  authentic 
records,  that  the  votaries  of  Rome,  and  more 
especially  the  Jesuits,  employed  all  their  dex- 
terity and  art,  either  to  prevent  the  word  of 
God  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
or  at  least  to  have  it  explained  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  interest,  grandeur,  and  pre- 
tensions of  their  churcJi.  In  Franco  and  the 
Netherlands  there  arose,  indeed,  several  coiii- 
nientators  and  critics,  who  were  very  far  from 
being  destitute  of  knowledge  and  erudition; 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  said  of  them,  that, 
instead  of  illustrating  and  explaining  the  di- 
vine oracles,  tlie}^  rendered  them  more  obscure, 
by  blending  their  own  crude  inventions  with 
the  dicUites  of  celestial  wisdom.  This  is 
chargeable  even  upon  the  Jansenists,  who, 
though  superior  to  the  other  Roman  catholic 
expositors,  in  most  respects,  yet  fell  into  that 
absurd  method  of  disfiguring  tlie  pure  word  of 
God,  by  far-fetclied  allusions,  mystic  interpre- 
tations, and  frigid  allegories,  compiled  froiii 
the  reveries  of  the  ancient  fathers.*  Here, 
nevertheless,  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  Pasquier  Quesnel,  a  priest  of  tlie 
oratory,  whose  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
accompanied  with  pious  meditations  and  re- 
marks, made  such  a  prodigious  noise  in  the 
theological  world,!  i^nd  even  in  our  tinie  has 
continued  to  furnish  matter  of  wariri  and  vio- 
lent contest,  and  to  split  the  Roman  catholic 
doctors  into  parties  and  factions.  |; 


*  The  reader  will  find  a  strikine  examprto  of  this  ir> 
the  well-known  Bible  of  Isaac  If  jMaitre,  commonly 
called  Sacy.  which  contains  all  the  crude  anil  estra- 
vagaiit  fancies  and  allegories,  with  which  the  an- 
oK'iit  doctors  obscured  the  biautiful  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  rendered  tlwir  clearest  expressions 
intricate  and  mysterious. 

('^t  That  is.  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the 
theological  world.  Never  perhap.s  did  any  thinjf 
show,  in  a  more  striking  manner,  the  blind  zeal  of 
faction  than  the  hard  treatment  this  book  met  with. 
See  Cent,  xviii.  sect.  x.  note. 

J  Tlie  first  part  of  this  work,  which  contains  ob- 
servations on  the  four  Gospels,  was  published  in 
lt>71;  and,  as  it  was  received  with  general  appIauBe, 
this  encouraged  the  author  not  only  to  revise  and 
augment  it,  but  also  to  enlarge  his  plan,  and  eom- 
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XXXVII.  The  majority  of  the  public  schools 
retained  that  dry,  intricate,  and  captious 
method  of  teaching  theology,  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  ages  of  barbarism  and  darkness, 
and  which  could  only  excite  disgust  in  all  such 
as  were  endowed  with  a  liberal  turn  of  mind. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  ordering  matters  so, 
that  didactic  or  biblical  theology,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  arrange  and  illustrate  the  truths  of 
religion  by  the  dictates  of  Scripture,  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  holden  in 
the  same  honour  with  scholastic  divinity, 
which  had  its  source  in  the  metaphysical 
visions  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Even  the 
edicts  of  the  pontiffs  were  insufficient  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  In  the  greatest  part  of 
the  universities,  the  scholastic  doctors  domi- 
neered, and  were  constantly  molesting  and  in- 
sulting the  biblical  divines,  who,  generally 
speaking,  were  little  skilled  in  the  captious 
arts  of  sophistry  and  dialectical  chicane.  It  is 
nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  the 
French  doctors,  and  more  especially  the  Jan- 
eenists,  explained  the  principal  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  a  style  and  manner 
that  were  at  least  recommendable  on  account 
of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity;  and  indeed 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  almost  all  the  theolo- 
gical or  moral  treatises  of  this  age,  that  were 
composed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  simpli- 
city and  good  sense,  had  the  doctors  of  Port- 
Royal,  or  the  French  priests  of  the  oratory,  for 
their  authors.  We  have  already  taken  notice 
of  the  changes  that  were  introduced,  during 
this  century,  into  the  method  of  carrying  on 
theological  controversy.  The  German,  Belgic, 
!ind  French  divines,  being  at  length  convinced, 
by  disagreeable  experience,  that  their  captious, 
incoherent,  and  uncharitable  manner  of  dis- 
puting, exasperated  those  who  differed  from 
them  in  their  religioiw  sentiments,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  their  respective  systems,  in- 
stead of  converting  them; — and  perceiving, 
moreover,  that  the  arguments  in  which  they 
had  formerly  placed  their  principal  confidence, 
proved  feeble  and  insufficient  to  make  the 
least  impression, — found  it  necessary  to  look 
out  for  new  and  more  specious  methods  of  at- 
tack and  defence. 

XXXVIII.  The  Romish  church  has,  not- 
withstanding its  boasted  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine, been  always  divided  by  a  multitude  of 
controversies.  It  would  be  endless  to  eimme- 
rate  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  between  the 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  contests  that 
liave  divided  the  monastic  orders.  The  great- 
est part  of  these,  as  being  of  little  moment,  we 
shall  pass  over  in  silence;  for  they  have  been 
treated  with  indifference  and  neglect  by  the 
popes,  who  never  took  notice  of  them  but 
when  they  grew  violent  and  noisy,  and  then 
suppressed  them  with  an  imperious  nod,  that 
imposed  silence  upon  the  contending  parties. 
Besides,  these  less  momentous  controversies, 
which  it  will  never  be  possible  entirely  to  ex- 
tinguisli,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  affect 
the  cliurch  in  its  fundamental  principles,  to 

pose  observations  on  the  other  books  of  the  N.  Test. 
See  the  Calech.  Hist,  surles Contest.  del'Eglise.  t.  ii. 
p.  150.— Ch.  Eberh.  Weisraanni  Hist.  EccIks.  sicc. 
XVII.  p.  5a8. 


endanger  its  constitution,  or  to  hurt  its  inter- 
ests. It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  those  debates  which,  by  their 
superior  importance  and  their  various  connex- 
ions and  dependencies,  may  be  said  to  have  af- 
fected the  church  in  general,  and  to  have  threat- 
ened it  with  alarming  changes  and  revolutions. 

And  here  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to 
the  famous  debates,  carried  on  between  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  concerning  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  divine  grace;  the  decision  of 
which  important  point  had,  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  century,  been  committed 
by  Clement  VIII.  to  a  select  assembly  of 
learned  divines.  These  arbiters,  after  having 
employed  several  years  in  deliberating  upon 
this  nice  and  critical  subject,  and  in  examining 
the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  inti- 
mated, plainly  enough,  to  the  pontiff,  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Dominicans,  concerning 
grace,  predestination,  human  liberty,  and  ori- 
ginal sin,  were  more  conformable  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  and  the  decisions  of  the  an- 
cient fathers  than  the  opinions  of  Molina, 
which  were  patronised  by  the  Jesuits.  They 
observed,  more  especially,  that  the  former 
leaned  toward  the  tenets  of  Augustine,  while 
the  latter  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Pelagian  heresy.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
claration, Clement  seemed  resolved  to  pass 
condemnation  on  the  Jesuits,  and  to  determine 
the  controversy  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans. 
Affairs  were  in  this  state  in  1601,  when  the 
Jesuits,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them,  beset  the  old  pontiff  night  and  day,  and 
so  importuned  him  with  entreaties,  menaces, 
arguments,  and  complaints,  that,  in  1602,  he 
consented  to  re-examine  this  intricate  contro- 
versy, and  undertook  himself  the  critical  task 
of  principal  arbitrator.  For  this  purpose,  he 
chose  a  council*  (composed  of  fifteen  cardinals, 
nine  professors  of  divinity,  and  five  bishops,) 
which,  in  the  course  of  three  ycars,t  assembled 
seventy-eight  times,  or,  to  speak  in  the  style 
of  Rome,  held  so  many  congregations.  At  these 
meetings,  the  pontiff  heard,  at  one  time,  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  disputing  in  favour  of 
their  respective  systems;  and,  at  another,  or- 
dered the  assembled  doctors  to  weigh  their 
reasons,  and  examine  the  proofs  that  were  ad- 
duced on  both  sides  of  this  difficult  question. 
The  result  of  this  examination  is  not  known 
with  certainty;  as  the  death  of  Clement,  which 
happened  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1605, 
prevented  his  pronouncing  a  decisive  sentence. 
The  Dominicans  assure  us,  that  the  pope,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  condemned  Molina.  The 
Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  he 
would  have  acquitted  him  publicly  from  all 
charge  of  heresy  and  error.  They  alone  who 
have  seen  the  records  of  this  council  and  the 
journals  of  its  proceedings,  are  qualified  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  we  are  to  believe;  but 
these  records  are  kept  with  the  utmost  secrecy 
at  Rome. 

XXXIX.  The  proceedings  of  the  congrega- 
tion that  had  been  assembled  by  Clement  were 


(fij-  *  This  council  was  called  the  congregation 
de  .duiiliis. 

t  From  the  20th  of  March,  1602,  to  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1605. 
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Buspended  for  some  time,  by  the  death  of  that 
pontiff;  but  they  were  resumed,  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  order  of  Paul  V.  his  successor. 
Their  deliberations,  which  were  continued 
from  September  to  the  following  March,  did 
not  turn  so  much  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
which  were  already  sufficiently  examined,  as 
upon  the  prudent  and  proper  method  of  finish- 
ing the  contest.  The  great  question  now  was, 
whether  the  well-being  of  the  church  would 
admit  the  decision  of  this  controversy  by  a  pa- 
pal bull;  and,  if  such  a  decision  should  seem 
advisable,  it  still  remained  to  be  considered,  in 
what  terms  the  bull  should  be  drawn  up.  All 
these  long  and  solemn  deliberations  resembled 
the  delivery  of  the  mountain  in  the  fable,  and 
ended  in  this  resolution,  that  the  whole  con- 
troversy, instead  of  being  decided,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  each  of  the  contending 
parties  should  have  the  liberty  of  following 
their  respective  opinions.  The  Dominicans 
assert,  that  the  two  pontitfs,  together  with  the 
congregation  of  divines  employed  by  them  in 
the  review  of  this  important  controversy,  were 
fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  of  the  truth  of  their  system;  they  moreover 
observe,  that  Paul  had  expressly  ordered  a  so- 
lemn condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits to  be  drawn  up,  but  was  prevented  from 
finishing  and  publishing  it,  by  the  imhappy 
war  that  was  kindled  about  that  time  between 
him  and  the  Venetians.  The  Jesuits,  on  the 
other  hand,  represent  these  accounts  of  the 
Dominicans  as  entirely  fictitious,  and  affirm 
that  neither  the  pontiff,  nor  the  more  judicious 
and  respectable  members  of  the  congregation, 
found  any  thing  in  the  sentiments  of  Molina 
that  was  worthy  of  censure,  or  stood  in  much 
need  of  correction.  In  a  point  which  is  ren- 
dered thus  uncertain  by  contradictory  testi- 
monies and  assertions,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  we  are  to  believe;  it  however  ap- 
pears exceedingly  probable,  that,  whatever 
the  private  opinion  of  Paul  may  have  been, 
he  was  prevented  from  pronouncing  a  public 
determination  of  this  famous  controversy,  by 
his  appreliensions  of  offending  either  the  king 
of  France,  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  warmly  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Dominicans.  It  is  farther  proba- 
ble, and  almost  certain,  that,  had  the  pontiff 
been  independent  of  all  foreign  influence,  and 
at  full  liberty  to  decide  this  knotty  point,  he 
would  have  pronounced  one  of  those  ambigu- 
ous sentences,  for  which  the  oracle  of  Rome  is  so 
famous,  and  would  have  so  conducted  matters 
as  to  shock  neither  of  the  contending  parties.* 


*  Beside  the  authors  we  have  above  recommended 
as  proper  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  these  con- 
tests, seeLe  Clerc,  Momoires  pniirservir  a  I'Hiatoire 
des  Controverses  dans  I'Eglise  Romaine  sur  la  Pre- 
deHtination  el  sur  la  Grace,  in  his  Bibliotheque  Uni- 
verselle  et  Historique,  torn.  xiv.  p.  2115.  The  conduct, 
both  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  after  their  con- 
troversy was  hushed,  affords  much  reason  to  presume 
that  thoy  had  been  both  secretly  exhorted  by  the 
pontiff  to  mitigate  their  respective  systems,  and  so 
to  modify  their  doctrines  or  expressions,  as  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  heresy  that  had  been  cast  upon  them; 
for  the  Jesuits  had  been  accused  of  Pelagianism,  and 
the  Dominicans  of  a  propensity  to  the  tenets  of  the 
protestant  churches.  This  appears,  in  a  more  parti, 
cular  manner,  fVom  a  letter  written  by  Claudius 
Aquaviva,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  1613,  and  ad- 


XL.  The  flame  of  controversy,  which  seem- 
ed thus  extinguished,  or  at  least  covered, 
broke  out  again  with  new  violence,  in  1640, 
and  formed  a  kind  of  schism  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  involved  it  in  great  perplexity, 
and  proved  highly  detrimental  to  it  in  various 
respects.  The  occasion  of  these  new  troubles 
was  the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled  Au- 
gustinus,  composed  by  Corne]iu.s  Jansenius, 
bishop  of  Ypres,  and  published  after  the  death 
of  the  author.*    In  this  book,  which  even  the 

dressed  to  all  the  members  of  his  order.  In  this  let- 
ter the  prudent  general  modi  ties  with  great  dexterity 
and  caution  the  sentiments  of  Molina,  and  enjoins 
it  upon  the  brethren  of  the  society  to  leach  every 
where  the  doctrine  which  represents  the  Supreme 
Beini!  as  electing,  freely,  to  eternal  life,  without  any 
regard  had  to  their  merits,  those  whom  he  has  been 
pleased  to  render  partakers  of  that  inestimable 
blessing;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  exhorts  them  to 
inculcate  this  doctrine  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
give  up  the  tenets  relating  to  divine  grace,  which 
they  had  maintained  in  their  controversy  with  the 
Dominicans.  Never,  surely,  was  such  a  contradic- 
tory exhortation  or  order  heard  of;  the  good  general 
thought,  nevertheless,  that  he  could  reconcile  abun- 
dantly these  contradictions,  by  that  branch  of  thu 
divine  knowledge  which  is  called,  by  the  schoolmen, 
scientia  media.  See  the  Catechisme  Historique  sur 
les  Dissensions  de  I'Eglise,  toni.  i.  p.  207. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dominicans,  although  their 
sentiments  remain  the  same  as  they  were  before  the 
commencement  of  this  controversy,  have  learned  to 
cast  a  kind  of  ambiguity  and  obscurity  over  their 
theological  system,  by  using  certain  terms  and  ex- 
pressions, which  are  manifestly  borrowed  from  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits;  and  this  they  do  to  prevent 
tlie  latter  from  reproaching  them  with  a  propensity 
to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  They  are,  moreover, 
much  less  remarkable  than  formerly,  for  their  zeal- 
ous opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  which  may  be  owing 
perhaps  to  prudent  reflections  on  the  dangers  they 
may  have  been  involved  in  by  this  opposition,  and 
the  fruitless  pains  and  labour  it  has  cost  them.  The 
Jansenists  reproach  them  severely  with  this  change 
of  conduct,  and  consider  it  as  a  manifest  and  noto- 
rious apostacy  from  divine  truth.  See  the  Lettres 
Provinciales  of  Pascal,  lettre  ii.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  conclude,  from  this  change  of  style  and  ex- 
ternal conduct  among  the  Dominicans,  that  they  are 
reconciled  to  the  Jesuits,  and  that  there  remain  no 
traces  of  their  ancient  opposition  to  that  perfidious 
order.  By  no  means;  for,  besides  that  many  of  them 
are  shocked  at  the  excessive  timidity  or  prudence  of 
a  great  part  of  their  brethren,  the  whole  body  retain 
some  hidden  sparks  of  the  indignation  with  which 
they  formerly  beheld  the  Jesuits;  and,  when  a  conve- 
nient occasion  of  discovering  this  indignation  is  of- 
fered, they  do  not  let  it  pass  unimproved.  The  Jan- 
senists are  liere  embarked  in  the  same  cause  with 
the  Dominicans  since  the  sentiments  of  St.  Thomas, 
concerning  divine  grace,  ditier  very  little  from  those 
of  St.  Augustine.  Cardinal  Henry  Noris,  the  most 
eminently  learned  among  the  followersof  the  latter, 
expresses  his  concern,  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish what  passed  in  favour  of  Augustine,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  fa- 
mous congregation  dr:  j3uiiliis,  so  often  assembled 
by  the  popes  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul  V.  Seehis  Vin- 
dicia-  Augustiniante,  cap.  vi.  p.  IIT."),  tom.  i.  op. — 
"Q.uando,"says  he,  "  recentiori  Romano  decreto  id 
velitum  est,  cum  dispendiocau.sai,  quam  defendo,  ne- 
cessarian! defensionem  omitto." 

*  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man,  see  Bayle's 
Dictionaire. — Leydecker,  de  Vita  et  Morte  Jansenii, 
lib.  iii.  which  makes  the  first  part  of  his  History  of 
Jansenism.  Diclionairc  dcs  Livres  Janscnistes,  tom.  i. 
This  celebrated  work  of  Jansenius,  which  gave  such 
a  wound  to  the  Romish  church,  as  neither  the  power 
nor  wisdom  of  its  pontiffs  will  ever  be  able  to  heal, 
is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is  historical, 
and  contains  a  relaticui  of  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
which  arose  in  the  fit>h  century.  In  the  second  we 
find  an  accurate  account  and  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustine,  relating  to  the  Constitution  and 
Powers  of  Human  Nature,  in  its  original,  fallen, 
and  renewed  state.  The  tfurd  contains  the  doctrine 
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Jesuits  acknowledge  to  be  the  production  of 
«,  man  of  learning  and  piety,  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine,  concerning  man's  natural  corrup- 
tion, and  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  that  di- 
vine grace,  which  alone  can  efface  this  unhap- 
f)y  stain,  is  unfolded  at  large,  and  illustrated, 
or  tlie  most  part,  in  Augustine's  own  words: 
for  the  end,  which  Jansenius  proposed  to  him- 
self in  this  work,  was  not  to  give  his  own  pri- 
vate sentiments  concerning  these   important 
points,  but  to  siiow  in  what  manner  they  had 
been  understood  and  explained  by  that  cele- 
brated father  of  the  church,  now  mentioned, 
whose  nanie  and  authority  were  highly  rever- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  catholic  world.* 
No  incident  could  be  more  unfavourable  to 
the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  progress  of 
their  religious  system,  than  the  publication  of 
this  book",    for,  as  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
scarcely  differed   from  that   of  the    Domini- 
cans;1    as  it  was  held  sacred,  and  almost  re- 
spected as  divine,  in  tlie  church  of  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  autho- 
rity of  that  illustrious  bishop,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
sentiments  generally  received  among  the  Je- 
suits, the   latter  could  scarcely  consider  the 
book  of  Jansenius  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  tacit,  but  formidable  refutation  of  their  opi- 
nions  concerning  human  liberty  and   divine 
•grace;   and  accordingly,  they  not  only  drew 
their  pens  against  this  famous  book,  but  also 
used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to  obtain 
a  public  condemnation  of  it  from  Rome.   Their 
endeavours  were  not  unsuccessful.     The  Ro- 
man inquisitors  began  the  opposition  by  pro- 
hibiting the  perusal  of  it,  in  1141;  and,  in  the 
ibllowiiig  year,  Urban  VIII.  condemned  it  by  a 
solemn  bull,  as  infected  with  various  errors  that 
liad  been  long  banished  from  the  catholic  church. 
XLI.  There  were  nevertheless  places,  even 
within    the  bounds   of   the   Romish   church, 
where  neither  the  decisions  of  the  inquisitors, 
iK)r  the  bull  of  the  pontiff,  were  in  the  least 
respected.     The  doctors  of  Louvain  in  parti- 
cular, and  the  followers  of  Augustine  in  gene- 
ral, who  were  very  numerous  in  the  Nether- 
lands, opposed,  with  the   utmost  vigour,  the 
proceedings  of  tlie  Jesuits  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jansenius;    and  hence  arose  a  warm 
contest,  which  proved  a  source  of  much  trou- 
ble to  the  Belgic  provinces.     But  it  was  not 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits;  it  reached 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  broke  out  with 
peculiar  vehemence  in  France,  where  the  ab- 
bot of  St.  Cyran,i  a    man  of  an  elegant  ge- 


of  the  .=iimG  frrrat  man  rrlnliiijr  to  the  Aiiis  of  sanc- 
tifyini,'  Grace  procured  by  Christ,  and  to  the  eternal 
I'redesl illation  of  Men  and  Angels.  The  style  of 
Jansenius  is  clear,  but  not  sufficiently  correct 

*  Thus  Jansenius  expresses  himself  in  his  Augus- 
tinus,  totri.  ij.  lit),  prooeuiial.  cap.  xxi.\.  p.  05. — Non 
pgo  liic  de  aliqua  nova  sententia  reperienda  dispu- 
te ..  .  sed  de  .antiqua  Au^nstini.  Quaeritur,  noii 
quid  de  naturie  humanrE  statibns  at  viribus,  vel  de 
Dei  gratia  et  prffidestinatione  sentiendum  est,  sed 
quid  AuL'ustinus  olini,  ecclesia'  nomine  etapplansu, 
tradiderrt,  pr£edicaverit,scriptoque  multiplicitercon- 
sigiiaverit. 

t  Tlie  Dominicans  followed  the  sentiments  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  concerning  the  nature  and  effi- 
cacy of  Divine  Grace. 

;  The  name  of  this  abbot  was  Jean  du  Verger  de 
Haiirane. 


nius,  and  equally  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  his  learning,  the  lustre  of  his  piety,  and 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  procured  to 
Augustine  many  zealous  followers,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  as  many  bitter  and  implacable  adver- 
saries.* This  respectable  abbot  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  relative  of  .Tansenius,  and  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  his  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  French  theologists  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  religious  tenets  seemed 
more  honourable  to  human  nature,  or,  at 
least,  more  agreeable  to  its  propensities,  more 
suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  Romish  religion, 
and  more  adapted  to  promote  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  church,  than  the  doc- 
trine of  Augustine.  The  party  of  Jansenius 
had  also  its  patrons;  and  they  were  such  as  re- 
flected honour  on  the  cause.  In  this  respecta- 
ble list  we  may  reckon  several  bishops  emi- 
nent for  their  piety,  and  some  of  the  first  and 
most  elegant  geniuses  of  the  French  nation, 
such  as  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Pascal,  and  Quesnel, 
and  the  other  famous  and  learned  men,  who 
are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Au- 
thors of  Port-Royal.  This  party  was  also 
considerably  augmented  by  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons, who  looked  upon  the  usual  practice  of 
piety  in  the  Romish  church  (which  consists 
in  the  frequent  use  of  the  cucharist,  the  con- 
fession of  sins,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
external  acts  of  religion,)  as  much  inferior  to 
what  the  Gospel  requires,  and  wiio  considered 
Christian  piety  as  the  vital  and  internal  prin- 
ciple of  a  soul,  in  which  true  fliith  and  divine 
love  have  gained  a  happy  ascendency.  Thus 
one  of  the  contending  parties  excelled  in  the 
number  and  power  of  its  votaries,  the  other 
in  the  learning,  genius,  and  piety  of  its  adhe- 
reiats;  and,  things  being  thus  balanced,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  a  contro- 
versy, which  began  about  a  century  ago,  should 
be  still  carried  on  with  vehement  contention 
and  ardour.f 


*  Tliis  illustrious  abbot  is  considered  hy  the  Jan- 
senists  as  equal  in  merit  and  authority  to  Janseniu-t 
liiuiself,  whom  he  issupposed  to  have  assisted  in  coin- 
posing  his  Aueustiiius.  The  French,  more  especially, 
(I  mean  such  of  them  as  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Au- 
f.'U.stine,)  revere  him  as  an  oracle,  and  even  e.xtol 
him  beyond  Jansenius.  For  an  account  of  the  life 
and  transactions  of  this  pious  abbot,  see  ].,ancelot'» 
IMemoires  touchant  la  Vie  de  M.  de  S.  (,'yran. — Ke- 
cueil  de  plnsieurs  Pieces  pour  servir  a  lilistoire  de 
Port-Royal. — Arnaud  D'Andilly,  Memoires  au  sujet 
de  r.\bbe  de  S.  Cyran,  published  in  the  tirst  volume 
of  his  Vies  des  Reliffieuses  de  Port-Royal. — Bayle's 
Dictionary,  hi  the  article  Jansenius.  Dictionaire 
des  Livres  Janscnistes,  tom.  i.  For  an  account  of 
the  earlier  studies  of  the  abbot  in  question,  see  Ga- 
briel Liron's  Singularites  Historiques  et  Literaires, 
tom.  iv.p.  507. 

t  The  history  of  this  contest  is  to  be  found  in 
many  authors,  who  have  either  given  a  relation 
of  the  whole,  or  treated  apart  some  of  its  most  in- 
teresting branches.  The  writers  that  ought  to  be 
principally  consulted  on  this  subject  are  the  follow 
ing:  Gerheron,  Histoire  Genertile  du  Jansenisme, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1700;  and  Dn-Mas,  His- 
toire des  Cinq  Propositions  de  Jansenius.  l^e  for- 
mer maintains  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists,  while 
the  latter  favours  that  of  the  Jesuits.— Add,  to  these, 
Melch.  Leydecker's  Historia  Jansenisnii,  and  Vol- 
taire's Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  Several  hooks,  writ- 
ten  on  botTi  sides,  are  enumerated  in  the  Biblio- 
theqiie  Janseniste,  on  Catalogue  Alphabetiquc  di  s 
Principaux  I.ivres  Janscnistes.  the  author  of  whicli 
is  said  to  be  Domin.  Colonia,  a  learned  Jesuit. 
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XLII.  Those  who  have  taken  an  attentive 
view  of  this  long,  and  indeed  endless  contro- 
versy, cannot  but  think  it  a  matter  both  of 
curiosity  and  amusement  to  observe  the  con- 
trivances, stratagems,  arguments,  and  arts  em- 
ployed by  both  Jesuits  and  Jansenists;  by  the 
former  in  their  metliods  of  attack,  and  by  tlie 
latter  in  their  plans  of  defence.  The  Jesuits 
came  fortii  into  the  fie'id  of  controversy,  arm- 
ed with  sophistical  arguments,  odious  compa- 
risons, papal  bulls,  royal  edicts,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  and 
bishops;  and,  as  if  all  this  had  appeared  to 
them  insufficient,  they  had  recourse  to  still 
more  formidable  auxiliaries,  even  the  secular 
arm,  and  a  competent  number  of  dragoons. 
The  Jansenists,  far  from  being  dismayed  at 
the  view  of  this  warlike  host,  stood  their  ground 
with  steadiness  and  intrepidity.  They  evaded 
the  seemingly  mortal  blows  tliat  were  levelled 
at  them  in  the  royal  and  papal  mandates,  by 
the  help  of  nice  interpretations  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, and  by  the  very  same  sophistical  re- 
finements which  they  blamed  in  the  .Jesuits. 
To  the  threats  and  frown.s  of  the  nobles  and 
bishops,  who  protected  their  adversaries,  they 
opposed  the  favour  and  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple; to  sophisms  they  opposed  sophisms,  and 
■invectives  to  invectives;  and  to  human  power 
they  opposed  the  Divine  Omnipotance,  and 
boasted  of  the  miracles  by  which  Heaven  had 
declared  itself  iu  their  favour.  When  they 
perceived  that  the  strongest  arguments,  and 
the  most  respectable  autliorities,  were  insuffi- 
cient to  conquer  the  obstmacy  of  their  adver- 
saries, they  endeavoured,  by  their  religious 
exploits,  and  their  application  to  the  advance- 
ment of  piety  and  learning,  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  the  pontiffs,  and  strengthen  their  in- 
terest with  the  people.  Hence  they  declared 
war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  church; 
formed  new  stratagems  to  ensnare  and  ruin 
the  protestants;  took  extraordinary  pains  in 
instructing  the  youth  in  all  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences;  drew  up  a  variety  of  useful,  ac- 
curate, and  elegant  abridgments,  containing 
the  elements  of  philosophy  and  the  learned 
languages;  published  a  multitude  of  treatises 
on  practical  religion  and  morality,  whose  per- 
sua.sive  eloquence  charmed  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men;  introduced  and  cultivated  an 
easy,  correct,  and  agreeable  manner  of  writ- 
ong;  and  gave  accurate  and  learned  interpre- 
iations  of  several  ancient  authors.  To  all 
these  various  kinds  of  merit,  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  real  j^nd  solid,  they  added 
others  that  were  at  least  visionary  and  chi- 
merical; for  they  endeavoured  to  persuade, 
and  did  in  effect  persuade  many,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  interposed  particularly  in  sup- 
port of  their  cause,  and,  by  prodigies  and  mi- 
racles of  a  stupendous  kind,  confirmed  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Augustine,  in  a  man- 
ner adapted  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  triumph 
over  all  opposition.*     All  this  rendered  the 


*  It  ie  u'cJI  known  tbat  the  Jansenists.  or  Augiis- 
tinians.  tuve  long  protended  to  cnnfirm  thoir  doc- 
trine by  niraclos;  anJ  they  oven  acknowledge,  that 
these  miracles  have  Rnmetlmcs  saved  tliein,  when 
their  aiTairs  have  been  reduced  to  a  desperate  situa- 


Jansenists  extremely  popular,  and  held  the 
victory  of  the  Jesuits  for  some  time  dubious; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  former 
would  have  triumphed,  had  not  the  cause  of 
the  latter  been  the  cause  of  the  papacy,  and 
had  not  the  stability  and  grandeur  of  the 
Romish  church  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  success  of  their  religious  maxims. 

XLin.  It  appears  from  several  circumstan- 
ces, that  Urban  VIH.,  and  after  him  Innocent 
X.,  were  really  bent  on  appeasing  these  dan- 
gerous tumults,  in  the  same   manner  as  tlio 


tion.  See  the  Memoires  de  Port-Royal,  torn.  i.  p. 
iJ.'JU,  torn.  ii.  p.  107. — The  tirst  time  we  hear  mention 
made  of  these  miracles,  i^  in  Iti.'ii),  and  the  following 
years,  when  a  thorn  of  the  derisive  crown  that  was 
put  upon  our  Saviour's  head  by  the  Roman  soldiers, 
is  reported  to  have  performed  several  marvellous 
cures  in  the  convent  of  Port-Royal.  See  the  Recueil 
de  plusieurs  Pieces  pour  servir  a  I'llistoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  p.  i-28,  448;  and  Fontaine's  collections  upon 
the  same  subject,  toiii.  ii. — Other  prodigies  followed 
in  lUtil  and  16ti4;  and  the  fame  of  these  miracles 
rose  to  a  great  height  during  the  last  century,  and 
proved  singularly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  the 
Jansenites;  but  they  are  now  fallen,  even  in  France, 
into  oblivion  and  discredit.  The  Jansenists,  there- 
fore, of  the  present  age,  being  pressed  by  their  ad- 
versaries, were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  pro- 
digies, as  the  old  ones  had  entirely  lost  their  credit; 
and  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  had  miracles  at 
command,  by  the  considerable  number  they  pretend- 
ed to  perform.  Thus,  (if  we  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe  their  reports,)  in  ]73o,  a  woman,  whose 
name  was  La  Fosse,  was  suddenly  cured  of  a  bloody 
flux,  by  imploring  the  aid  of  the  host,  when  it  was, 
one  day,  carried  by  a  Jav.<!enist  priest.  About  two 
years  after  this,  we  are  told,  that  the  tomb  of  Gerard 
Rou.<!e,  a  canon  of  Avignon,  was  honoured  with 
miracles  of  a  stupendous  kind;  and,  finally,  we  are 
informed,  that  the  same  honour  was  conferred,  in 
I7:il,  on  the  bones  of  the  abbe  de  Paris,  which  were 
interred  at  St.  Medard,  where  innumerable  miracles 
are  said  to  have  been  wrought.  This  last  story  has 
given  rise  to  the  warmest  contests,  between  the  su- 
perstitious or  crafty  Jansenists  and  their  .tdversa- 
ries  in  all  communions.  Beside  all  this,  Ciuesnel, 
Levier,  Uesangins,  and  Tournns,  the  great  orna- 
ments of  Jansenism,  are  said  to  have  furnished  ex- 
traordinary succours,  on  several  occasions,  to  sick 
and  infirm  persons,  who  testified  a  lively  confidence 
iu  their  prayers  and  tnerits.  See  a  famous  Jansenist 
book  composed  in  answer  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
and  entitled,  Jesus  Christ  sous  rAnatheme  et  sous 
rExcomminiication,  art.  xvii.  xviii. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  Janseni.sts  de- 
fend these  miracles  from  principle,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  a  persuasion  of  their  truth  and  reality; 
for  that  party  abounds  with  persons,  who.se  piety  is 
blended  with  a  most  superstitious  credulity,  who 
look  upon  their  religioiis  system  as  celestial  truth, 
and  their  cause  as  the  immediate  cause  of  Hea- 
ven, and  who  are  consequently  disposed  to  think 
that  it  cannot  bo  neglected  by  the  Deity,  or  left 
without  extraortlinary  marks  of  his  approbation  and 
supporting  presence.  It  is  however  amazing,  and 
almost  incredible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  more 
judicious  ilefenders  of  this  cause,  those  eminent  Jan- 
senists, whose  sagacity,  learning,  and  good  sense, 
discover  themselves  so  abundantly  in  other  matters, 
do  not  consider  that  the  powers  of  nature,  the  effi- 
cacy of  proper  remedies,  or  the  efiects  of  imagina- 
tion, produce  many  important  changes  and  etfects, 
w-hich,  from  impasture,  or  a  blind  attachment  to 
some  particular  cause,  many  are  led  to  attribute  to 
the  n)iraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity.  We  can 
easily  account  for  the  delusions  of  weak  enthusi- 
asts, or  the  tricks  of  egregious  impostors;  but  when 
we  see  men  of  piety  and  judgment  appearing  in  de- 
fence of  such  miracles  as  those  now  under  conside- 
ration, we  must  conclude,  that  they  look  upon  fraud 
as  lawful  in  the  support  of  a  good  cause,  and  make 
no  scjuple  of  deceiving  thn  people,  when  they  pro- 
pose,  by  this  de.usion,  to  confirm  and  propagate 
what  they  take  to  bi»the  truth. 
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popes  in  former  times  had  prudently  suppressed 
the  controversies  excited  by  Baius  and  the 
Dominicans.  But  the  vivacity,  inconstancy, 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  French  doctors, 
tlirew  all  into  confusion,  and  disconcerted  the 
measures  of  the  pontiffs.  The  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine  selected  five  proposi- 
tions out  of  the  work  of  Jansenius  already  men- 
tioned, which  appeared  to  them  the  most  erro- 
neous in  tlieir  nature,  and  the  most  pernicious 
in  their  tendency;  and,  being  set  on  by  the  in- 
stigation, and  seconded  by  tiie  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  employed  their  most  zealous  endea- 
vours and  their  most  importunate  entreaties 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  to  have  these  proposi- 
tions condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
part  of  the  Galilean  clergy  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  prevent  this  condemnation;  and,  for 
that  purpose  they  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
entreat  Innocent  to  suspend  his  final  decision 
until  the  true  sense  of  these  propositions  should 
be  deliberately  examined,  since  the  ambiguity 
of  style,  in  which  they  were  expressed,  render- 
ed them  susceptible  of  a  false  interpretation. 
But  these  entreaties  were  ineffectual:  the  in- 
terest and  importunities  of  the  Jesuits  pre- 
vailed; and  the  pontiff",  without  examining  the 
merits  of  the  cause  with  a  suitable  degree  of 
impartiality  and  attention,  condemned,  by  a 
public  bull,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1633,  the 
propositions  of  Jansenius.  These  propositions 
contained  the  following  doctrines:  1.  "That 
there  are  divine  precepts  which  good  men, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  to  observe  them, 
are,  nevertheless,  absolutely  miable  to  obey; 
nor  has  God  given  them  that  measure  of  grace, 
which  is  essentially  necessary  to  render  them 
capable  of  such  obedience:  2.  That  no  person, 
in  this  corrupt  state  of  nature,  can  resist  tlie 
influence  of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates 
upon  the  mind:  3.  'I'hat,  in  order  to  render 
human  actions  meritorious,  it  is  not  requisite 
that  they  be  exempt  from  necessity,  but  only 
that  they  be  free  from  constraint:*  4.  Tiiat 
the  Semi-Pelagians  err  grievously  in  maintain- 
ing, that  the  human  will  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  either  receiving  or  resisting  the  aids 
and  influences  of  preventing  grace:  6.  That 
whosoever  atfirms,  that  Jesus  Christ  made  ex- 
piation, by  his  sufferings  and  death,  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi-Pelagian." — Of 
these  propositions  the  pontiff"  declared  the  first 
four  only  heretical;  but  he  pronounced  the 
fifth  rash,  impious,  and  injurious  to  the  Su- 
preme Being. t 

XLIV.  This  sentence  of  the  supreme  eccle- 
siastical judge  was  indeed  painful  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  in  consequence  highly  agreeable 
to  their  adversaries.  It  did  not  however  either 
drive  the  former  to  despair,  or  satisfy  the  lat- 


*  Augustine,  Leibnitz,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  modern  philosophers,  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  consider  this  necess^ity,  in  moral  actions, 
as  consistent  with  true  liberty,  because  it  is  consis- 
tent with  spontaneity  and  choice.  According  to  them, 
constraint  alone  and  external  force  destroy  merit 
and  imputation. 

t  This  bull  is  still  extant  in  the  Bullarium  Roman- 
um,  lorn.  vi.  p.  456.  It  has  also  been  published,  togeth- 
er with  several  other  pieces  relating  to  this  contro- 
versy, by  Du-Plessis  U'Argeiitre,  in  his  Collectio 
Judiciorum  denovis  Erroribus  torn.  iii.  p.  ii. 


ter  to  the  extent  of  their  desires;  for  while  the 
doctrine  was  condemned,  the  man  escaped. 
Jansenius  was  not  named  in  the  bull,  nor  did 
the  pontiff"  even  declare  that  the  five  proposi- 
tions were  maintained,  in  the  book  entitled 
Augustinus,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  con- 
demned them.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Augus- 
tine and  Jansenius  defended  themselves  by  a 
distinction  invented  by  the  ingenious  and  sub- 
tle Amaud,  in  consequence  of  which  they  con- 
sidered separately  in  this  controversy  the  mat- 
ter of  doctrine  and  the  matter  of  fact;  that  is 
to  say,  they  acknowledged  themselves  bound 
to  believe,  that  the  five  propositions  were  justly 
condemned  by  the  pontiff";*  but  they  maintain- 
ed, that  the  pope  had  not  declared,  and  con- 
sequently that  they  were  boimd  not  to  believe, 
that  these  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
Jansenius'  book,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
had  been  condemned.!  They  did  not  however 
enjoy  long  the  benefit  of  this  artful  distinction. 
The  restless  and  invincible  hatred  of  their  ene- 
mies pursued  them  in  every  quarter  where 
they  looked  for  protection  or  repose,  and  at 
length  engaged  Alexander  VII.,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  to  declare,  by  a  solemn  bull, 
issued  in  1656,  that  the  five  condemned  pro- 
positions were  the  tenets  of  Jansenius,  and 
were  contained  in  his  book.  The  pontiff"  did 
not  slop  here;  but  to  this  flagrant  instance  of 
imprudence  added  another  still  more  shocking; 
for,  in  1665,  he  sent  into  France  the  form  of  a 
declaration,  that  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all 
those  who  aspired  to  any  preferment  in  the 
church,  and  in  which  it  was  aflarmed,  that  the 
five  propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  book 
of  Jansenius,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
had  been  condemned  by  the  church. ;[  This 
declaration,  whose  temerity  and  contentious 
tendency  appeared  in  the  most  odious  coloiu^, 
not  only  to  the  Jansenists,  but  also  to  the 
wiser  part  of  the  French  nation,  produced  de- 
plorable divisions  and  tumults.  It  was  im- 
mediately opposed  with  vigour  by  the  Jansen- 
ists, who  maintained,  that  in  matters  of  fact 
the  pope  was  fallible,  especially  when  his  de- 
cisions were  merely  personal,  and  not  con- 
firmed by  a  general  council;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, that  it  was  neither  obligatory  nor  ne- 
cessary to  subscribe  this  papal  declaration, 
which  had  only  a  matter  of  fact  for  its  object. 
The  Jesuits,  on  the  contrary,  audaciously  as- 
serted, even  openly,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  Galilean  church,  that  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  papal  decisions  relating 
to  matter  of  fact,  had  no  less  the  characters  of 
a  well-grounded  and  divine  faith,  than  when 
these  decisions  related  merely  to  matters  of 
doctrine  and  opinion.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  that  all  the  Jansenists  were 
by  no  means  so  resolute  and  intrepid  as  those 
above-mentioned.  Some  of  them  declared, 
that  they  would  neither  subscribe  nor  reject 
the  Form  in  question,  but  would  show  their 


(i3^  *  This  was  what  our  author  calls  the  quastio 
dejure. 

Q(^  t  This  is  the  qucestio  de  facto. 

I  This  bull,  and  several  other  pieces,  are  alBO  to 
be  found  in  D'Argentre's  Collectio  Judiciorum,  torn, 
iii — See  the  form  of  Alexander's  declaration,  with 
the  Mandate  of  Louis  XIV.  ibid. 
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veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  pope,  by 
observing  a  profound  silence  on  that  subject. 
Others  professed  themselves  ready  to  subscribe 
it,  not  indeed  w^ithout  exception  and  reserve, 
but  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  explain, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  the  sense  in  which 
they  understood  it,  or  the  distinctions  and 
limitations  with  which  they  were  willing  to 
adopt  it.  Others  employed  a  variety  of  me- 
thods and  stratagems  to  elude  the  force  of 
this  tyrannical  declaration.*  But  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  violent 
demands  of  the  Jesuits;  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  ruin  of  the  Jansenists  could  appease 
their  fury.  Such,  therefore,  among  the  latter, 
as  made  the  least  opposition  to  the  declaration 
in  question,  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  sent 
into  exile,  or  involved  in  some  other  species 
of  persecution;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  tliis 
severity  was  a  consequence  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  influence  in  cabi- 
net-councils. 

XLV.  The  lenity  or  prudence  of  Clement 
IX.  suspended,  for  a  while,  the  calamities  of 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  liberty  and  their 
fortunes  to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Augus- 
tine, and  gave  them  both  time  to  breathe,  and 
reason  to  hope  for  better  days.  This  change, 
which  happened  in  1669,  was  occasioned  by 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  of  the  bishops  of 
Angers,  Beauvais,  Pamiers,  and  Alet,  who  ob- 
stinately and  gloriously  refused  to  subscribe, 
without  the  proper  explications  and  distinctions, 
the  oath  or  declaration  that  had  produced  such 
troubles  and  divisions  in  the  church.  They 
did  not  indeed  stand  alone  in  the  breach;  for, 
when  the  court  of  Rome  began  to  menace  and 
level  its  thunder  at  their  heads,  nineteen  bi- 
shops more  arose  with  a  noble  intrepidity,  and 
adopted  their  cause,  in  solemn  remonstrances, 
addressed  both  to  the  king  of  France  and  the 
pontiff.  These  resolute  protesters  were  joined 
by  Ann  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  duchess  of 
Longueville,  a  heroine  of  the  first  rank  both  in 
birth  and  magnanimity,  who,  having  renounc- 
ed the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
which  had  long  employed  her  most  serious 
thoughts,  espoused,  with  a  devout  ardour,  the 
doctrines  and  cause  of  the  Jansenists,  and  most 
earnestly  implored  the  pope's  clemency  in  their 
behalf  Moved  by  these  entreaties,  and  also 
by  other  arguments  and  considerations  of  like 
moment,  Clement  became  so  indulgent  as  to 
accept  a  conditional  subscription  to  the  famous 
declaration,  and  to  permit  doctors  of  scrupu- 
lous consciences  to  sign  it  according  to  the  men- 
tal interpretation  they  thought  proper  to  give 
it.  This  instance  of  condescension  and  lenity 
was  no  sooner  made  public,  than  the  Jansenists 
began  to  come  forth  from  their  lurking-places, 
lo  return  from  their  voluntary  exile,  and  to  en- 
joy their  former  tranquillity  and  fi-eedom,  be- 
ing exempt  from  all  uneasy  apprehensions  of 
any  farther  persecution. 

This  remarkable  event  is  commonly  called 
the  Peace  of  Clement  IX.;  its  duration,  never- 


theless, was  but  transitory.*  It  was  violated 
in  1676,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  who  declared,  in  a  public  edict, 
that  it  had  only  been  granted  for  a  time,  out 
of  condescending  indulgence  to  the  tender  and 
scrupulous  consciences  of  a  certain  number  of 
persons;  and  it  was  totally  abolished  after  the 
death  of  the  duchess  of  Longueville,  which 
happened  in  \6'i9,  and  deprived  the  Jansenists 
of  their  principal  support.  From  that  time 
their  calamities  were  renewed,  and  they  were 
pursued  with  the  same  malignity  and  rage  that 
they  had  before  experienced.  Some  of  them 
avoided  the  rising  storm  by  a  voluntary  exile; 
others  sustained  it  with  invincible  fortitude  and 
constancy  of  mind;  others  turned  aside  its  fury, 
and  escaped  its  violence,  as  well  as  they  could, 
by  dexterity  and  prudence.  Antoine  Arnaud, 
who  was  the  head  and  leader  of  the  party,  fled 
into  the  Netherlands  in  \6'i9;]  and  in  this  re- 
treat he  not  only  escaped  the  fury  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  had  it  in  his  power  to  hurt  them  con- 
siderably, and  actually  made  the  Jesuits  feel 
the  weight  of  his  talents  and  tlie  extent  of  his 
influence.  For  the  admirable  eloquence  and 
sagacity  of  this  great  man  gave  him  such  an 
ascendency  in  the  Netherlands,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  churches  there  embraced  hi» 
opinions,  and  adopted  his  cause;  the  Romish 
congregations  in  Holland  also  were,  by  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  ministry  of  his  intimate  friends 
and  adherents,  John  Neercassel  and  Peter  Cod- 
deus,  bishops  of  Castorie  and  Sebasto,^  entirely 
gained  over  to  the  Jansenist  party.  The  lat- 
ter cliurches  still  persevere  with  the  utmost 


*  See  Du-Mas,  Histoire  dcs  Cinq  Propositions,  p. 
158.— Gerberon,  Histoire  Gencrale  du  Jansenioinc, 
p.  ii.  p.  516. 


*  The  transactions  relating  to  this  event,  which 
were  carried  on  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement 
IX.,  are  circumstantially  related  by  cardinal  Rospi- 
gliosi,  in  his  Commentaries,  which  Du-l'lessis  D'Ar- 
geutre  has  subjoined  to  his  Elementa  Theologica^ 
published  at  Paris,  in  1716.  See  also  the  last-men- 
tioned author's  Collectio  Judiciorum,  tom.  iii.  p.  ii. 
p.  330,  in  which  the  letters  of  Clement  are  inserted. 
Two  Jansenists  have  written  the  History  of  the  Cle- 
mentine Peace. — Varet,  vicar  to  the  archbishop  of 
Sena,  in  an  anonymous  work,  entitled.  Relation  de- 
ce  qui  s'est  pass  dans  I'Atlaire  de  la  Paix  de  I'Eglise 
sous  le  Pape  Clement  IX.;  and(iuesnel,in  an  anony- 
mous production  also,  entitled,  La  Paix  de  Clement 
IX.  ou  Demonstration  des  deux  Faussetes  capitales 
avaiicees  dans  I'Histoire  des  Cin(i  Propositions  contrc 
la  Foi  des  Disciples  de  St.  Augustin.  That  Varet  was 
the  author  of  the  former  work  is  asserted  in  the  Ca- 
techisme  Historiquesurles Contestations  de  I'Eglise, 
tom.  i.  p.  352;  and  that  tlie  latter  came  from  the  pen. 
of  Quesnel,  we  learn  from  the  writer  of  the  Biblio- 
Iheque  Janseniste,  p.  314.  There  was  another  accu- 
rate and  interesting  account  of  this  transaction  pub- 
lished in  170(),  under  the  fnllowrng  title:  Relation  de 
ce  qui  s'est  passe  dans  I'Afl'uire  de  la  Paix  de  I'Eglise 
sous  le  Pape  Cl«ment  IX.  avec  les  Lettres,  Actes. 
Menioires,  et  autres  Pieces  qui  y  ont  rapport.  The  im- 
portant services  that  the  duchess  of  Longueville  ren- 
dered to  the  Jansenists  in  this  affair  are  related  with' 
elegance  and  spirit  by  Vill«fort,  in  his  Vie  d'Anne 
Genevieve  de  Ilourbon,  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
tom.  ii.  livr.  p.  89,  of  the  edition  of  Amsterdam 
(173!),)  which  is  more  ample  and  complete  than  the 
edition  of  Paris. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  great  man,  see  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  and  the  Histoire  abregee  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Ouvr.iges  de  M.  Arnaud,  published  at  Cologne.  The 
change  introduced  into  the  Romish  churches  in  Hoi' 
land  is  mentioned  by  Lafiteau,  Vie  de  Clement  XL 
tom.  i.  p.  123.  For  an  account  of  Coddeus,  Neercas- 
sel, and  Varet,  and  the  other  patrons  of  Jansenism 
among  the  Dutch,  see  theDictionairedesLivres  Jan- 
senlstrs,  torn.  i.  ii.  iv. 

I  Bishops  in  partibus  infidelium. 
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steadiness  in  the  principles  of  Jansenism;  and, 
secured  under  the  protection  of  tiie  Dutch  go- 
vernment, defy  the  threats,  and  hold  in  deri- 
sion the  resentment,  of  the  Romish  pontitfs.* 

XLVl.  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  em- 
bracing the  doctrine  of  Augustine  concerning 
divine  grace  (a  doctrine  which  bears  a  striking  ' 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Calvinists,)  that  the 
Janseuists  have  incurred  the  displeasure  and 
resentment  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  charged  , 
with  many  other  circumstances,  which  appear  i 
intolerable  to  the  warm  votaries  of  the  church  [ 
of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
various  controversies,  which  have  been  mention- 
ed above,  were  e.xcited  in  that  church  princi- 
pally by  the  Jansenists,  and  have  been  propa- 
gated and  handed  down  by  tiiem,  even  to  our 
times,  in  a  prodigious  multitude  of  their  books 
published  both  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands.f  But  that  which  offends  most  the  Je- 
suits, and  the  other  creatures  of  the  pontitT,  is 
the  austere  severity  that  reigns  in  the  system 
of  moral  discipline  and  practical  religion  adopt- 
ed by  the  Jansenists.  For  the  members  of  this 
sect  cry  out  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  complain  that  neither 
its  doctrines  nor  morals  retain  any  traces  of 
their  former  purity.  They  reproach  the  clergy 
with  an  universal  depravation  of  sentiments 
and  manners,  and  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the 
dignity  of  their  cliaracter,  and  the  duties  of 
their  vocation.  They  censure  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  monastic  orders,  and  insist  upon  the 
necessity  of  reforming  their  discipline  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  sanctity,  abstinence,  and 
self-denial,  that  were  originally  prescribed  by 
their  respective  founders.  They  maintain,  also, 
that  the  people  ought  to  be  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Scrip- 
tures and  public  liturgies  should  be  otFered  to 
their  perusal  in  their  mother  tongue;  and,  final- 
ly, they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
moment  to  persuade  all  Christians  that  true 
piety  does  not  consist  in  the  observance  of 
pompous  rites,  or  in  the  performance  of  ex- 
ternal acts  of  devotion,  but  in  inward  holiness 
and  divine  love. 

These  sentiments  of  tlie  Jansenists,  on  a  ge- 
neral view,  seem  just  and  rational,  and  suita- 
ble to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Christianity;  but, 
when  we  examine  the  particular  branches  into 
which  they  extend  these  general  principles,  the 
consequences  they  deduce  from  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  apply  them,  in  their 
rules  of  discipline  and  practice,  we  shall  find, 
that  the  piety  of  this  famous  party  is  deeply 
tinged  both  with  superstition  and  fanaticism; 
that  it  more  especially  favours  the  harsh  and 
enthusiastical  opinion  of  the  Mystics;  and,  in 
consequence,  that  the  Jansenists  are  not  unde- 
servedly branded  by  their  adversaries  with  the 
appellation  of  Rigorists.J     This  denomination 


(pj-  *  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ascendency  which  the  Jansenists 
have  in  Holland,  the  Jesuits,  for  some  time  past, 
have  by  artifice  and  disguise  gained  a  considerable 
footing  among  the  Romish  churches  that  are  tolerat- 
ed by  the  republic. 

t  Si'c  Hist.  Eccles.  Rom.  saec.  XVI.  sect.  .xxxi. 

t  J'hey  who  dusire  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  dis- 
mal piety  of  the  Janseniste,  (which  carries  the  un- 


they  merited  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  their 
doctrine  concerning  repentance  and  penance, 
whose  tendency,  considered  both  in  a  civil  and 
religious  point  of  view,  is  singularly  pernicious; 


seemly  features  of  the  gloomy  devotion  that  was  for- 
mnrly  practised  by  fanatical  hermits  in  the  deserts 
of  Syria,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  but  is  entirely  foreign 
from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  amiable  spirit 
of  Christianity,)  have  only  to  peruse  the  epistles  and 
other  writings  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who  is  the 
great  oracle  of  the  party.  This  abbot  was  a  well- 
meaving  man;  and  his  piety,  such  as  it  was,  carried 
in  it  the  marks  of  sincerity  and  fervour;  he  was  also 
superior,  perhaps,  as  a  pastor,  to  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Roman  caliwlic  doctors;  and  his  learning,  more 
especially  his  knowledge  of  religious  antiquity,  was 
very  considerable;  but  to  propose  this  man  as  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  model  of  trenuine  piety,  and  as  a 
iiKist  accurate  and  accomplished  teacher  of  Christian 
virtue,  is  an  absurdity  peculiar  to  the  Jansenists, 
and  can  be  adopted  by  no  person  who  knows  what 
genuine  piety  and  Christian  virtue  are.  That  we 
may  not  seem  to  detract  rashly,  and  without  reason, 
from  the  merit  of  this  eminent  n>an.,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  confirm  what  we  have  said  by  some  iu- 
stauces.  This  good  abbot,  having  undertaken  to  van- 
quish the  heretics,  {i.  c.  the  protestants,)  in  a  prolix 
and  extensive  work,  was  obliged  to  read,  or  at  least 
to  look  into  the  various  writings  published  by  that 
impious  tribe:  and  this  he  did  in  company  with  his 
nephew  Martin  de  Barcos,  who  resembled  him  entire- 
ly in  his  sentiments  and  manners.  But  before  he 
would  venture  to  open  a  book  composed  by  a  protes- 
tant,  he  constantly  marked  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  to  expel  the  evil  spirit.  What  weakness  and 
superstition  did  this  ridiculous  proceeding  discover! 
for  the  good  man  was  persuaded  that  Satan  had  fix- 
ed his  residence  in  tire  books  of  the  protestants;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  where  he  imagined  the 
wicked  spirit  lay,  whether  in  the  paper,  in  the  letters, 
between  the  leaves,  or  in  the  doctrines  of  these  iii/er- 
nal  productions.  Let  us  see  the  account  that  is 
given  of  this  matter  by  Lancelot,  in  his  Memoires 
touchant  la  Vie  de  M.  I'Abbe  de  S.  Cyran,  torn.  i.  p. 
2-2(3.  His  words  are  as  follow:  "II  lisoit  ces  livres 
avec  taut  de  piete,  qu,'en  les  prenant  il  les  exorcisoil 
toujours  en  faisant  la  signe  de  la  croix  dessus,  ne 
doutant  point  que  le  demon  n'y  residoit  actuelle- 
ment."  His  attachment  to  Augustine  was  so  exces- 
sive, that  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  divine  even 
those  opinions  of  that  great  man,  which  the  wiser 
part  of  the  Romish  doctors  had  rejected  as  erroneous 
and  highly  dangerous.  Such,  (among  others,)  was 
the  extravagant  and  pernicious  tenet,  that  the  saint.? 
are  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  wicked  have  no  right,  by  the  divine  law,  to  those 
things  which  they  possess  justly,  in  consequence  of 
the  decisions  of  human  law.  To  this  purpose  is  the 
follovviug  assertion  of  our  abbot,  as  we  find  it  in 
Fontaine's  Memoires  pour  servir  a  1'  Histoire  da 
Port-Royal,  tom.  i.  p.  iOL  "  Jesus  Christ  n'est  encore 
entre  dans  la  possession  de  son  royaume  temporel, 
el  ries  biens  du  monde  qui  lui  appartiennent,  qae  par 
cette  petite  portion  qu'en  tieiit  I'eglise  par  les  benefi- 
ces de  ses  clercs,  qui  ne  sont  que  les  feimiers  et  les 
depositaires  de  Jesus  Christ."  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  this  visionary  man,  the  golden  age 
is  approaching,  when  Jesus  Christ,  having  pulled 
down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  dethroned  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth,  shall  reduce  the  whole 
world  under  his  sole  dominion,  and  give  it  over  to 
the  government  of  priests  and  monks,  who  are  the 
princes  of  his  church.— After  we  have  seen  suchsen- 
timentg  as  these  maintained  by  their  oracle  and 
chief,  it  is  natural  to  be  surprised  when  we  hear  the 
Jansenists  boasting  of  their  zeal  in  defending  sove- 
reign states,  and,  in  general,  the  civil  rights  of  man- 
kind, against  the  stratagems  and  usurpations  of  the 
pontiffs. 

The  notions  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  C/oncerning 
prayer,  which  breathe  the  fanatical  spirit  of  mysti- 
cism, will  farther  confirm  what  we  have  said  oi^  his 
propensity  to  enthusiasm.  It  was,  for  example,  a 
favourite  maxim  with  him,  that  the  Christian  who 
prays,  ought  never  to  recollect  the  good  things  he 
stands  In  need  of  in  order  to  ask  them  of  God,  since 
true  prayer  does  not  consist  in  distinct  notions  and 
clear  ideas  of  what  we  are  doing  in  that  solemn  act. 
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for  they  make  repentance  consist  chiefly  in 
those  voluntary  sufferings,  which  the  trans- 
gressor inflicts  upon  himself,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  of  his  crimes  and  tiie  degree  of  his 
guilt.  As  their  notions  of  the  e.xtent  of  man's 
original  corruption  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
they  prescribe  remedies  to  it  that  are  of  the 
same  nature.  They  look  upon  Christians  as 
bound  to  expiate  this  original  guilt  by  acts  of 
mortification  performed  in  solitude  and  silence, 
by  torturing  and  macerating  their  bodies,  by 
painful  labour,  excessive  abstinence,  continual 
prayer  and  contemplation;  and  tjjey  hold  every 
pei-son  obliged  to  increase  these  voluntary  pains 
and  sufl'erings,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
corruption  derived  by  each  from  nature,  or  con- 
tracted by  a  vicious  and  licentious  course  of 
life.  They  even  carry  these  austerities  to 
so  high  a  pitch,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to 
call  those  holy  selt-tormentors,  who  have  gra- 
dually put  an  end  to  their  days  by  excessive 
abstinence  or  labour,  the  '  sacred  victims  of 
repentance,  that  have  been  consumed  by  the 
fire  of  divine  love.'  Not  satisfied  with  this  fa- 
natical language,  they  go  still  iarther,  and  su- 
perstitiously  maintain,  that  the  conduct  of 
these  self-nmrdcrers  is  peculiarly  meritorious 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven;  and  that  their  suflerings, 
macerations,  and  labours,  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Deity,  and  not  only  contribute  to  their  own 
felicity,  but  draw  down  abundant  blessings  upon 
their  friends  and  upon  the  church.  We  might 
confirm  this  account  by  various  examples,  and 
more  especially  by  that  of  the  famous  abbe  de 
Paris,  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  Janse- 
nists,  who  put  himself  to  a  most  painful  death, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  an  incensed 

but  in  a  certain  blind  impulse  of  divine  love.  Such 
is  the  account  given  of  the  abbot's  sentiments  on 
this  head  by  Lancelot,  torn.  ii.  p.  44. — "  II  ne  croyoit 
pas,  (says  that  author,)  que  Ton  put  faire  quelque 
effort  pour  s'appliquer  a  quelque  point,  ou  a  quelque 
pensee  parliculiere — parce  que  la  veritable  priere  est 
plutot  un  attrait  de  son  amour,  qui  cnipoite  notre 
eoBur  vers  lui,  et  nous  eiileve  comnie  hors  de  nous- 
memes, qu'une  occupation  de  notre  esprit,  qui  se  rem- 
plisse  de  I'idee  de  quelque  objeti  quoi  que  diviu." 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  man  prays  best  who 
neither  tkinks  nor  asks,  in  that  act  of  devotion.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  contains  an  idea  of  prayer  which  seems  to 
have  been  quite  unknown  to  Christ,  and  his  apos- 
tles; for  the  former  has  commanded  us  to  address  our 
prayers  to  God  in  a  set  form  of  words;  and  the  latter 
frequently  tell  us  the  subjects  of  their  petitions  and 
supplications. 

But,  of  all  the  errors  of  this  Arch-Jansenist,  not 
one  was  so  pernicious  as  the  fanatical  notion  he  en- 
tertained of  liis  being  the  residence  of  the  Deity,  the 
instrument  of  the  Godhead,  by  which  the  divine  na- 
ture itself  essentially  operated.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  dangerous  principle,  that  he  recom- 
mended it  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  pious  men  to 
follow,  without  consulting  their  judgment  or  any 
other  guide,  the  tirst  motions  and  impulses  of  their 
minds,  as  the  dictates  of  Heaven.  And,  indeed,  the 
Jansenists,  in  general,  are  intimately  persuaded, 
that  God  operates  immediately  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  composed,  or  rather  suppressed,  all 
the  motions  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  will, 
and  thai  to  such  he  declares,  from  above,  his  inten- 
tions and  commands;  since  whatever  thoughts,  in- 
clinations, or  designs,  arise  within  them,  in  this 
calm  slate  of  tranquillity  and  silence,  are  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  direct  suggestions  and  oracles  of  the 
divine  wisdom.  See,  for  a  farther  account  of  this 
pestilential  doctrine,  the  Memoires  de  Port  Royal, 
torn.  iii.  p.  346. 
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God:*  such  was  the  picture  he  had  formed  of 
the  best  of  beings  in  his  disordered  fancy. 

XLVII.  A  striking  exairiple  of  this  austere, 
forbidding,  and  extravagant  species  of  devo- 
tion, was  exhibited  in  that  celebrated  female 
convent  called  Port-Royal  in  the  Fields,  which 
was  situated  in  a  retired,  deep,  and  gloomy 
vale,  not  far  from  Paris.  Henry  IV.  commit- 
ted the  inspection  and  government  of  this  aus- 
tere society,  about  the  commencement  of  thia 
century,  to  Jaqueline,  daughter  of  Antoino 
Arnaud,t  who,  after  her  conversion,  assumed 
the  name  of  Marie  Angelique  de  la  Sainte- 
Madelaine.  This  lady  had  at  first  led  a  very 
dissolute  life,|  which  was  the  general  case  of 
the  cloistered  fair  in  France  about  this  period; 
but  a  remarkable  change  happened  in  her  san- 
timents  and  manners,  in  1G09,  when  she  re- 
solved no  more  to  live  like  a  nun,  but  to  con- 
secrate her  future  days  to  deep  devotion  and 
penitential  exercises.  This  holy  resolution 
was  strengthened  by  her  acquaintance  with 
the  famous  Francois  de  Sales,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Cyran.  The  last  of  these  pious  con- 
nexions she  formed  in  1623,  and  regulated 
both  her  own  conduct  and  the  manners  of  her 
convent  by  the  doctrine  and  example  of  these 
devout  men.  Hence  it  happened,  that,  during 
the  whole  course  of  this  century,  the  convent 
of  Port-Royal  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  admiration  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
the  attention  of  Europe.  The  holy  virgins 
observed,  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  exact- 
ness, that  ancient  rule  of  the  Cistercians,  which 
had  been  almost  every  where  abrogated  on 
account  of  its  excessive  and  intolerable  aus- 
terity: they  even  went  beyond  its  most  cruel 
demands.  §     Such  was  the  fame  of  this  devout 


*  See  Morin's  Com.  de  PcEnilentia,  prffif  p.  3,  in 
which  there  is  a  tacit  censure  of  the  penance  of  tho 
Jansenists.— See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Memoires 
de  Port-Royal. — The  Jansenists,  among  all  the  meri- 
torious actions  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  tiud  none 
more  worthy  of  admiration  and  applause  than  his 
restoring  from  oblivion  the  true  system  of  peniten- 
tial discipline;  and  they  consider  him  as  the  second 
author  or  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  penance.  This 
very  doctrine,  however,  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  his  being  committed  to  prison  by  the  ci- 
der of  cardinal  Richelieu. 

t  An  eminent  lawyer,  and  father  to  the  famous 
Arnaud,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Qt^  X  The  dissolute  life  imputed  to  this  abbess  by 
Dr.  Mosheim  is  an  egregious  mistake,  which  seems 
lo  have  proceeded  from  his  misunderslandiiig  a  pas- 
sage in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  33y,  note  f,  the 
fourth  French  edition. 

§  There  is  a  prodigious  multitude  of  books  still  ex- 
tant, in  which  the  rise,  progress,  laws,  and  sanctity, 
of  this  famous  convent,  are  described  and  e.xtolled 
by  eminent  Jansenists,  who,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
plore its  fate  in  the  most  doleful  strains.  Of  this 
multitude  we  shall  mention  those  only  which  may 
easily  be  procured,  and  which  contain  the  most  mo- 
dern and  circumstantial  accounts  of  that  celebrated 
establishment.— The  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  have 
given  an  exact,  though  dry  history  of  this  convent 
in  their  Gallia  Christiana,  tom.  vii.  A  more  elegant 
and  agreeable  account  of  it,  charged,  however,  with 
imperfection  and  partiality,  vi'as  composed  by  the 
famous  poet  Racine,  under  the  title  of  Abrcge  de 
I'Histoire  de  Port-Royal,  and  was  published,  after 
having  passed  through  many  editions,  in  the  year 
1750,  at  Amsterdam,  among"  the  works  of  his  son 
I,ouis  Racine,  tom.  ii.  The  external  state  and  form 
of  this  convent  are  professedly  described  by  Moleon, 
in  his  Voyages  Liturgiques,  p.  '231. — Add  to  these, 
Nic.  Fontaine's  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de 
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sisterhood,  that  multitudes  of  pious  persons 
were  ambitious  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port-Royal,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
Jansenist  Penitents,  or  self-tormentors,  of  both 
sexes,  built  huts  without  its  precincts,  where 
they  imitated  the  manners  of  those  austere 
and  gloomy  fanatics,  who,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  retired  into  the  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated places  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  were 
commonly  called  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 
Tlie  end  which  these  penitents  had  in  view 
was,  by  silence,  hunger,  thirst,  prayer,  bodily 
labour,  watchings,  sorrow,  and  other  volunta- 
ry acts  of  self-denial,  to  efface  the  guilt,  and 
remove  the  pollution  which  the  soul  had  de- 
rived from  natural  corruptions  or  evil  habits.* 
They  did  not,  however,  all  observe  the  same 
discipline,  or  follow  the  same  kind  of  applica- 
tion and  labour.  The  more  learned  consumed 
their  strength  in  composing  laborious  produc- 
tions tilled  with  sacred  and  profane  erudition, 
and  some  of  these  have,  no  doubt,  deserved 
well  of  the  republic  of  letters:  others  were  em- 


Port-Royal,  published  in  1738. — The  Memoires  (by 
Du-Fosse)  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  rie  Port-Royal;  and 
tho  Rfcueil  de  phisiers  Pieces  pourservir  a  I'Histoire 
de  Port-Royal. — The  editor  of  this  last  compilation 
promises,  in  his  preface,  farther  collections  of  pieces 
relative  to  the  same  subject,  and  seems  to  insinuate, 
that  a  complete  history  of  Port-Royal,  drawn 'from 
these  and  other  valuable  and  authentic  records,  will 
sooner  or  later  see  the  light.  See,  beside  the  authors 
above-mentioned,  Lancelot's  Memoires  touchant  la 
Vie  de  I'Abbe  de  St.  Cyran.  All  these  authors  con- 
fine their  relations  to  the  external  form  and  various 
revolutions  of  this  nunnery.  Its  internal  state,  ils 
rules  of  discipline,  the  manners  of  its  virgins,  and 
the  incidents  and  transactions  that  happened  bet  ween 
them  and  the  holy  neighbourhood  of  Jaiisenists, 
are  described  and  related  by  another  set  of  writers. 
See  the  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  et  a  la  Vie  de  Marie  Angelique  D'Arnaud, 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1742;  also  the  Vies  interes- 
suntes  et  edifiantes  des  Religieuses  de  Port-Royal, 
et  de  plusieurs  Personnes  qui  leucetoient  attachees; 
and,  for  an  account  of  the  suppression  and  abolition 
of  this  convent,  see  the  Memoires  sur  la  Destruction 
do  I'Abbaye  de  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  If  we  do 
not  mistake,  all  these  histories  and  relations  have 
been  mucii  less  serviceable  to  the  reputation  of  this 
famous  convent  than  the  Jansenist  party  are  will- 
ing to  think.  When  we  view  Arnaud,  Tilleniont, 
Nicole,  Le  Maitre,  and  the  other  authors  of  Port- 
Royal,  in  their  learned  productions,  they  then  ap- 
pear truly  great;  but.  when  we  lay  aside  their 
works,  and,  taking  up  these  histories  of  Port-Royal, 
see  these  great  men  in  private  life,  in  the  constant 
practice  of  that  austere  discipline  of  which  the  Jan- 
senists  boast  so  focdishly,  they  shrink  almost  to  no- 
thing, appear  in  the  contemptible  light  of  fanatics, 
and  seem  totally  unworthy  of  the  fame  they  have 
acquired.  When  we  read  the  Discourses  that  Isaac 
le  Maitre.  commonly  called  Sacy,  pronounced  at  the 
bar,  together  with  his  other  ingenious  productions, 
we  cannot  refuse  him  the  apjilause  that  is  due  to 
jucli  an  elecant  and  accomplished  writer;  but  when 
we  meet  with  this  polite  author  at  Port-Royal,  mix- 
ed with  labourers  and  reapers,  and  w  ith  the  spade 
or  the  sickle  in  his  hand,  he  certainly  makes  a  ludi- 
crous or  comical  figure,  and  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  right  in  his  head. 

*  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  penitents  was 
Isaac  le  Maitre,  a  celebrated  advocate  at  Paris, 
whose  eloquence  had  procured  him  a  shining  reputa- 
tion, and  who,  in  1037,  retired  to  Port-Royal,  to 
make  expiation  for  his  sins.  The  retreat  of  this 
eminent  man  raised  new  enemies  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Cyran.  See  the  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,  tom.  i.  p.  223.  The  example  of  Le  Maitre 
was  followed  by  some  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, and  by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks. 
See  tne  Vies  des  Religieuses  de  Port  Royal,  t.  i.  p. 
141. 


ployed  in  teaching  youth  the  rudiments  of 
language  and  the  principles  of  science;  but  the 
far  greatest  part  exhausted  both  the  health  of 
their  bodies  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  in 
servile  industry  and  rural  labour,  and  thus 
pined  away  by  a  slow  kind  of  death.  What 
is  singularly  surprising  is,  that  many  of  these 
voluntary  victims  of  an  inhuman  piety  were 
persons  illustrious  both  by  their  birth  and  sta- 
tions, who,  after  having  distinguished  them- 
selves in  civil  or  military  employinents,  de- 
based themselves  so  far  in  this  penitential  re- 
treat, as  to  assume  the  character,  offices,  and 
labours,  of  the  lowest  servants. 

This  celebrated  retreat  of  the  devout  and 
austere  Jansenists  was  subject  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes during  the  whole  course  of  this  century: 
at  one  time  it  flourished  in  unrivalled  glory; 
at  another,  it  secined  eclipsed,  and  on  the  brink 
of  ruin.  At  length,  however,  the  period  of 
its  extinction  approached.  The  nuns  obsti- 
nately refused  to  subscribe  the  declaration  of 
pope  Alexander  VII.,  that  has  been  so  often 
mentioned;  on  the  other  hand,  their  convent 
and  rule  of  discipline  were  considered  as  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  kijigdom,  and 
a  dishonour  to  some  of  the  first  families  in 
France;  hence  Louis  XIV.,  in  1709,  instigated 
by  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Jesuits,  ordered 
the  convent  to  be  suppressed,  the  whole  build- 
ing to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
nuns  to  be  removed  to  Paris.  And,  lest  there 
siiould  still  remain  some  secret  fuel  to  nourish 
the  flame  of  superstition  in  that  place,  he  or- 
dered the  very  carcases  of  the  nuns  and  devout 
Jansenists  to  be  dug  up  and  buried  elsewhere. 

XLVIII.  The  other  controversies  that  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  but  light  blasts  when  compared  with  this 
violent  hurricane.  The  old  debate,  however, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  con- 
cerning the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which  was  maintained  by  the  former, 
and  denied  by  the  latter,  gave  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  to  the  pontiffs,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Paul  v.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Alexan- 
der VII.  The  kingdom  of  Spain  was  so  agi- 
tated and  divided  into  factions  by  this  contro- 
versy, in  the  former  part  of  this  century,  that 
solemn  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome,  both  by 
Philip  III.,  and  his  successor,  with  a  view  to 
engage  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  the 
question,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contest  by  a  public  edict.  But,  notvv'ithstand- 
ing  the  weighty  solicitations  of  these  inonarchs, 
the  oracle  of  Rome  pronounced  nothing  but 
ambiguous  words;  and  its  high  priests  pru- 
dently avoided  coming  to  a  plain  and  positive 
decision  of  the  affair.  If  they  were  awed,  on 
one  hand,  by  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 
Spanish  court,  which  favoured  the  sentiment 
of  the  Franciscans,  they  were  restrained,  on 
the  other,  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  the 
Dominicans:  so  that,  after  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  and  importunities,  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  the  pontiff,  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  was  a  declaration,  intimating  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Franciscans  had  a  high  degree 
of  probability  on  its  side,  and  forbidding  the 
Dominicans  to  oppose  it  in  a  public  manner; 
but   this   declaration   was   accompanied  with 
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another,*  by  which  the  Franciscans  were  pro- 
hibited, in  their  turn,  from  treating  as  errone- 
ous the  doctrine  of  the  Dominicans.  This  ac- 
commodation of  the  dispute  would  have  been 
highly  laudable  in  a  prince  or  civil  magistrate, 
who,  unacquainted  witii  theological  questions 
of  such  an  abstruse  nature,  preferred  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  people  to  the  discussion  of  such 
an  intricate  and  unimportant  point;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  honourable  to  a  supreme  pontiff, 
who  boasts  of  a  d'vine  right  to  decide  all  reli- 
gious controversies,  and  pretends  to  a  degree 
of  inspiration  that  places  him  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  erring,  we  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  have  his  glory  at  heart. 

XLIX.  The  controversies  with  the  Mystics 
were  now  renewed;  and  that  sect,  which  in 
former  times  enjoyed  such  a  high  degree  of 
reputation  and  authority,  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  severit}',  and  involved  in  the  deepest 
distress,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century. 
This  unhappy  change  in  its  affairs  was  princi- 
pally occasioned  by  the  fanaticism  and  impru- 
dence of  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  and  the  fame  of  whose 
ardent  piety  and  devotion  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  disciples  of  both  sexes. 
A  book  published  at  Rome  in  1681,  by  this 
ecclesiastic,  under  the  title  of  the  Spiritual 
Guide,  alarmed  the  doctors  of  the  church. f 
This  book  contained,  beside  the  usual  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  mystic  theology,  seve- 
ral notions  relating  to  a  spiritual  and  contem- 
plative life,  that  seemed  to  revive  the  pernici- 
ous and  infernal  errors  of  the  Beghards,  and 
open  a  door  to  all  sorts  of  licentiousness  and 
profligacy.  The  principles  of  Molinos,  which 
have  been  very  differently  interpreted  by  his 

*  See  Fred.  Ulr.  Calixti  Historia  IiiimaculatcPCon- 
ceptionis  B.  Virgiiiis  MaiiiB,  published  in  ](j9(i. — 
Hornbeckii  Coinrii.  ad  Bullain  Urhani  VIII.  rie  die- 
bus  Festis,  p.  250. — Lauuoii  Prsscriptiones  de  Con- 
ceptu  Virginis  Mari<E,  torn.  i.  p.  i.  oper. — Lons  after 
tliis  period,  Clement  XT.  went  a  step  farther,  and 
appointed,  in  1708,  a  festival  to  be  celebrated,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  immaculate  conception,  throughout  the 
Romi.sh  church.  See  the  Memoires  de  Trevoux  for 
the  year  17011,  art.  xxxviii.  p.  514.  But  the  Domini- 
cans ob.stinately  deny  that  the  obligation  of  this  law 
extends  to  them,  and  persist  in  maintaining  their 
ancient  doctrine,  though  with  more  modesty  and 
circumspection  than  they  formerly  discovered  in  this 
debate;  and  when  we  consider  that  their  opinion  in 
this  respect  has  never  been  expressly  condemned  by 
any  pope,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  least  molest- 
ed, or  even  censured,  for  refusing  to  celebrate  the 
festival  above-mentioned,  it  appears  evidently,  from 
all  this,  that  the  terms  of  the  papal  edict  are  to  be 
understood  with  certain  restrictions,  and  interpreted 
in  a  mild  and  indulgent  manner;  and  that  the  spirit 
of  this  edict  is  not  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  for- 
mer declarations  of  the  pontiffs  on  this  head.  See 
Lamindus  I'ritanius  (a  fictitious  name  assumed  by 
the  author  Muralori)deIngeiiiorum  Moderatione  in 
Religionis  Negotio,  p.  254. 

t  This  work,  which  was  published  in  1675,  was 
honoured  with  the  approbation  and  encomiums  of 
many  eminent  and  respectable  personages.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Dutch, 
and  passed  through  many  editions.  There  is  anotlier 
work  of  Molinos  composed  in  the  same  spirit,  con- 
cerning the  daily  celebration  of  the  communion, 
which  was  also  condemned.  See  the  "Recucil  de 
diverses  Pieces  concernant  le  Q,uietisme  et  les  (iuie- 
Ijstes,  ou  Molinos,  ses  Sentimens  et  ses  Disciples," 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1688,  in  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  French  translation  of  the  Spiritual  Guide, 
iogether  with  a  collection  of  letters  on  various  sub- 
j«ct»,  written  by  Molinos. 


friends  and  enemies,  amount  to  this:  "  that  the 
whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity of  a  mind  removed  from  all  external 
and  finite  things,  and  centred  in  God,  and  in 
such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  is 
independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re- 
ward;" or,  to  express  the  doctrine  of  this 
Mystic,  in  other  words,  "  The  soul,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  supreme  good,  must  retire  from 
the  reports  and  gratifications  of  sense,  and,  in 
general,  from  all  corporeal  objects,  and,  impos- 
ing silence  upon  all  the  motions  of  the  under- 
standing and  will,  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
Deit}'."  Hence  the  denomination  of  Quietist 
was  given  to  the  followers  of  Molinos;  though 
that  of  Mystic,  which  was  their  vulgar  title, 
was  more  applicable,  and  expressed  with 
greater  propriety  their  fanatical  system;  for 
the  doctrine  of  Molinos  had  no  other  circum- 
stance of  novelty  attending  it,  than  the  singu- 
lar terms  he  employed  in  unfolding  his  notions, 
and  the  ingenuity  he  discovered  in  digesting 
what  the  ancient  Mystics  had  thrown  out  in 
the  most  confused  and  incoherent  jargon,  into 
something  that  looked  like  a  system.  The 
Jesuits,  and  other  zealous  votaries  of  Rome, 
soon  perceived  tliat  his  system  was  a  tacit 
censure  of  the  Romish  church,  as  having  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  by  plac- 
ing the  essence  of  piety  in  external  works,  and 
in  the  performance  of  a  certain  round  of  cere- 
monies. But  the  warmest  opposition  that  he 
met  with  was  from  the  French  ambassador* 
at  Rome,  who  raised  a  most  violent  persecu- 
tion against  him.  This  made  many  imagine, 
that  it  was  not  his  theological  system  alone 
that  had  inflamed  the  resentment  of  that  min- 
ister, but  that  some  considerations  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  had  been  blended  with  this  famous 
controversy,  and  that  the  Spanish  Mystic  had 
opposed  the  designs  and  negotiations  of  the 
French  monarch  at  the  court  of  Rome.  How- 
ever that  may  have  been,  Molinos,  unable  to 
resist  the  storm,  and  abandoned  by  those  from 
whom  he  chiefly  expected  succour,  yielded  to 
it  in  16S5,  when,  notwithstanding  the  number, 
rank,  and  credit  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  and 
the  particular  marks  of  favour  he  had  received 
from  the  pontiff,t  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 
Two  years  after  this,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce, in  a  public  manner,  the  errors  of  which 
he  was  accused;  and  this  solemn  recantation 
was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, from  which  he  was,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  delivered  by  death,  in  1696.:{:  The 
candid  and  impartial  will  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  opinions  and  expressions 
of  this  enthusiast  were  perfidiously  misrepre- 
sented and  perverted  by  tiie  Jesuits  and  others, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  he  should  be  put 
out   of  the   way,  and   excluded    from   every 


*  Cardinal  d"Estrees. 

t  Innocent  XI. 

X  He  v\as  born  in  the  diocese  of  Saragossa,  in  1627; 
see  theBiblioth.  Janseniste.  p.  4ti9. — For  an  account 
of  this  controversy,  see  the  Narrative  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Controversy  concerning  Uuielism,  sub- 
joined to  the  German  translation  of  Burnet's  Travels; 
as  also  Arnoldi  Histor.  Eccles.  et  Ilieretic.  tom.  iii. 
c.  xvii. — Jaegeri  Histor.  Eccles.  et  Polit.  Saxuli  XVII. 
decen.  ix. — Plessis  D'Argentre,  Collectio  Judiciorum 
de  novis  Erroribus.  t.  iii.  p.  3.57,  where  may  be  seea 
the  papal  edicts  relating  to  this  controversy. 
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thing  but  contemplation  and  repose;  and  it  is 
most  certain,  that  his  doctrine  was  charged 
with  consequences  which  he  neither  approved 
nor  even  apprehended.  But,  on  the  other 
nand,  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  his 
system  was  chargeable  with  the  greatest  part 
t»f  the  reproaches  that  are  justly  thrown  upon 
the  Mystics,  and  favoured  much  the  illusions 
and  follies  of  those  fanatics,  who  would  make 
the  crude  visions  of  their  disordered  fancies 
pass  for  divine  revelations.* 

L.  It  would  have  been  truly  surprising  had 
a  system  of  piety,  that  was  so  adapted  to  se- 
duce the  indolent  mind,  to  captivate  the  warm 
imagination,  and  melt  the  tender  heart,  been 
destitute  of  votaries  and  followers.  This  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  In  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Molinos  had  a  considera- 
ble number  of  disciples;  and,  beside  the  rea- 
sons we  have  now  hinted,  another  circum- 
stance must  have  contributed  much  to  multi- 
ply his  votaries;  for,  in  all  parts  of  the  Romish 
dominion,  there  were  numbers  of  persons,  who 
had  sense  and  knowledge  enough  to  perceive, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  could  not  consist 
in  external  rites  and  bodily  mortifications,  but 
too  little  to  direct  themselves  in  religious  mat- 
ters, or  to  substitute  what  was  right  in  the 
Klace  of  what  they  knew  to  be  wrong;  and 
ence  it  was  natural  for  them  to  follow  the 
first  plausible  guide  that  was  offered  to  them. 
But  the  church  of  Rome,  apprehensive  of  the 
consequences  of  this  mystic  theology,  left  no 
method  unemployed  that  could  contribute  to 
stop  its  progress;  and,  by  the  force  of  promises 
and  threats,  of  severity  and  mildness  properly 
applied,  stifled  in  the  birth  the  commotions 
and  changes  it  seemed  adapted  to  excite.  The 
death  of  Molinos  contributed  also  to  dispel  the 
anxiety  of  the  Romish  doctors,  since  his  dis- 
ciples and  followers  seemed  too  inconsiderable 
to  deserve  any  notice.  Among  tliese  are  gene- 
rally reckoned  cardinal  Petrucci,  Francis  de 
la  Combe,  a  Barnabite  friar,  (the  spiritual  di- 
rector of  Madame  Guyon,)  Francis  Malavalle, 
Bemier  de  Louvigni,  and  others  of  less  note. 
These  enthusiasts,  as  is  common  among  the 
Mystics,  differ  from  Molinos  in  several  points, 
and  are  also  divided  among  themselves.  This 
diversity  is,  however,  rather  nominal  than 
real;  and,  if  we  consider  the  true  signification 
of  the  terms  by  which  they  express  their  re- 
spective notions,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  set 
out  from  the  same  principles,  and  tend  to  the 
same  conclusions. f 

LI.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  and  propa- 
gators of  Quietism  in  France  was  Marie  Bou- 
vieres  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  a  woman  of  fashion, 
remarkahle  for  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and 
the  regularity  of  her  manners,  but  of  an  incon- 
stant and  unsettled  temper,  and  subject  to  be 
drawn  away  by  the  seduction  of  a  warm  and 
unbridled  fancy.     This  female  apostle  of  mys- 


*  All  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  Molinos 
has  be>'n  collected  by  Weisman,  in  hisHistor.  Eccle- 
siast.  srpc.  XVII. 

t  The  writings  of  these  fanatics  are  enumerated 
and  sharply  criticised  by  Colonia,  in  the  Bibliothe- 
que  Cliiietiste  (which  he  has  subjoined  to  his  Bibli- 
oth.  Janseniste,)  p.  455,  488. — See  also  God.  Arnoldi 
Hilt,  et  Doscriptio  Theologiae  Mysticee,  p.  364,  and 
Peiret'a  BibJio.  Mysticorura. 


ticism  derived  all  her  ideas  of  religion  from  the 
feelings  of  her  own  heart,*  and  described  its 
nature  to  others  as  she  felt  it  herself;  a  manner 
of  proceeding  which  is  extremely  uncertain  and 
delusive.  And,  accordingly,  herrc'igious  sen- 
timents made  a  great  noise  in  1687,  and  gave 
offence  to  many.  Hence,  after  they  had  been 
attentively  and  accurately  examined  by  seve- 
ral men  of  eminent  piety  and  learning,  they 
were  pronounced  erroneous  and  unsound,  and, 
in  1697,  were  professedly  confuted  by  the  cele- 
brated Bo.ssuet.  This  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy of  still  greater  moment,  between  the  pre- 
late last  mentioned,  and  Francis  Salignac  de 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  sub- 
lime virtue  and  superior  genius  were  beheld 
with  veneration  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Of  these  two  disputants,  who,  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, were  avowedly  without  either  superiors 
or  equals  in  France,  the  latter  seemed  disposed 
to  favour  the  religious  system  of  Madame  Guy- 
on; for,  when  Bossuet  desired  his  approbation 
of  the  book  he  had  composed  in  answer  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  female  mystic,  Fenelon  not 
only  refused  it,  but  openly  declared  that  this 
pious  woman  had  been  treated  with  great  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  and  that  the  censures  of 
her  adversary  were  unmerited  and  groundless. 
Nor  did  the  warm  imagination  of  this  amiable 
prelate  permit  him  to  stop  here,  where  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  ought  to  have  set  bounds  to 
his  zeal;  for,  in  the  same  year,  he  published  a 
book,t  in  which  he  adopted  several  of  the  tenets  ; 
of  Madame  Guyon,  and  more  expecially  that 
favourite  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  which  teaches 
that  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  must  be 
pure  and  disinterested;  that  is,  exempt  from  all 
views  of  interest  and  all  hope  of  reward. J 
This  doctrine  Fenelon  explained  with  pathetic 
eloquence,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  authority  l 
of  many  of  the  most  eminent  and  pious  among 


*  The  writings  of  this  lady  abound  with  childish 
allegories  and  niyslic  ejaculations.  She  wrote  an 
account  other  own  life  and  spiritual  adventures;  but 
her  principal  production  was  La  Bible  de  Mad.  Guy 
on,  avecdes  Explications  et  Reflexions  qui  regardent 
la  Vie  interieure.  This  Bible,  with  Annotations  re- 
lating to  the  hidden  or  internal  Life,  was  published 
in  1715,  in  twenty  volumes  in  8vo,  and  the  notes 
abundantly  discover  the  fertile  imagination  and 
shallow  judgment  of  this  female  mystic. — See  a  far- 
ther account  of  her  in  the  Letters  of  Mad.  de  Main- 
tenon,  tom.  i.  ii. 

t  This  book  was  entitled.  Explication  des  Maximes 
'les  Saints  sur  la  Vie  interieure.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin. 

{pj'  J  This  doctrine  has  thus  far  a  foundation  in 
reason  and  philosophy,  that  the  moral  perfections  of 
the  Deity  are,  in  themselves,  intrinsically  amiable; 
and  that  their  excellence  is  as  much  adapted  to  ex- 
cite our  esteem  and  love,  as  the  experience  of  their 
beneficent  effects  in  promoting  our  well-being,  is  to 
inflame  our  gratitude.  The  error,  therefore,  of  the 
mystics  lay  in  their  dr.Twing  extravagant  conclu- 
sions from  a  right  principle,  and  in  their  requiring 
in  their  followers  a  perpetual  abstraction  and  se- 
paration of  ideas  which  are  intimately  connected, 
and,  as  it  were,  blended  together,  such  as  fidicity  and 
perfection;  for,  though  these  two  are  inseparable  in 
fact,  yet  the  mystics,  from  a  fantastic  pretension  to 
disinterestedness,  would  separate  them  rieht  or 
wrong,  and  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  lat- 
ter. In  their  views  also  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
overlooked  the  important  relations  he  bears  to  us  as 
benefactor  and  rcwarder;  relations  which  certaitily 
give  rise  to  noble  sentiments  and  important  duties; 
aud  confined  their  views  to  his  supreme  beauty,  ex- 
cellence, and  perfection. 
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the  Romish  doctors.  Bossuet,  whose  leading 
passion  was  ambition,  and  who  beheld  with 
an.xiety  the  risinoc  fame  and  eminent  talents  of 
Fenelon  as  an  oljstacle  to  his  glory,  was  highly 
exasperated  by  this  opposition,  and  left  no  me- 
thod unemployed  wliich  artifice  and  jealousy 
could  suggest  to  mortify  a  rival  whose  illustri- 
ous merit  had  rendered  him  so  forinidaljle. 
For  this  purpose,  he  threw  himself  at  tlie  feet 
of  Louis  XIV.,  implored  the  pope's  aid,  and,  by 
his  importunities  and  stratagems,  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  Fenelon's  book.  This  cen- 
sure was  pronounced,  in  1699,  by  Innocent 
.XII.,  who,  in  a  public  brief,  declared  that  book 
unsound  in  general,  and  branded  with  peculiar 
marks  of  disapprobation  twenty-three  proposi- 
tions, specified  by  tliat  Congregation  which  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  it.  The  book,  how- 
ever, was  condemned  alone,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  author;  and  the  conduct  of  Fenelon 
on  this  occasion  was  very  remarkable.  He  de- 
clared publicly  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
sentence  by  which  his  book  had  been  condemn- 
ed, and  not  only  read  that  sentence  to  his  peo- 
ple in  the  pulpit  at  Cambray,  but  exhorted  them 
to  respect  and  obey  the  papal  decree.*  This 
Btep  was  differently  interpreted  by  different 
persons,  according  to  their  notions  of  this  great 
man,  or  their  respective  ways  of  thinking. 
Some  considered  it  as  an  instance  of  true  mag- 
nanimity, as  the  mark  of  a  meek  and  gentle 
spirit,  that  preferred  the  peace  of  the  church 
to  every  private  view  of  interest  or  glory. 
Others,  less  charitable,  looked  upon  this  sub- 
missive conduct  as  ignoble  and  pusillanimous, 
as  denoting  manifestly  a  want  of  integrity,  in- 
asmuch as  it  implied,  that  the  prelate  condemn- 
ed with  his  lips  what  in  his  heart  he  believed 
to  be  true.  One  thing  indeed  seems  generally 
Agreed  on;  and  that  is,  that  Fenelon  persisted, 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  in  the  sentiments 
which,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  pope, 
he  retracted  and  condemned  in  a  public  man- 
ner. 

LII.  Beside  these  controversies,  which  de- 
rived their  importance  chiefly  from  the  influ- 
ence and  reputation  of  the  disputants,  and  thus 
became  productive  of  great  tumults  and  divi- 
sions in  the  church,  there  were  others  excited 
by  several  innovators,  whose  new  and  singular 
opinions  were  followed  by  troubles,  though  of 
a  less  momentous  and  permanent  nature. 
Such  was  the  strange  doctrine  of  Isaac  la  Pey- 
rere,  who,  in  two  small  treatises,  published  in 
1655,  maintained  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  not  of  the  human  race,  that 
we  find  recorded  in  tlie  books  of  Moses,  and 
that  our  globe  was  inhabited  by  many  nations 
before  Adam,  whom  he  considered  as  merely 
the  father  of  the  Jews.  Thougii  Peyrere  was 
a  protestant  when  he  published  this  opinion, 
yet  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church  thought 


•  An  amplR  and  impartial  account  of  this  contro- 
versy has  benn  piven  by  Toiissaint  ilu  Plessis,  a  Bene- 
dictine, inliis  Histoire  do  rE^lise  de  Moaux.  livrev. 
torn.  i.  p.  48.5— .523.— Ramsay,  in  his  lifo  of  Fenelon, 
is  less  impartial,  but  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  being 
consulted  on  this  subject.  See  Voltaire's  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.  torn.  ii.  p.  301. — The  public  acts  and 
edicts  relating  to  this  conlrovergy  have  been  collect- 
ed by  M.  du  Plessis  Aryentre,  in  tiis  Collcrtio  Judi- 
cieium,  torn.  iii. 


themselves  bound  to  punish  an  error  that  seem- 
ed to  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed 
religion;  and,  therefore,  in  1656,  had  him  seized 
at  Brussels,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where,  to 
escape  the  flames,  he  publicly  renounced  his 
erroneous  system,  and,  to  make  a  full  expia- 
tion for  it,  embraced  the  popish  religion.* 

Thomas  White,  known  at  different  times, 
and  in  different  countries,  by  the  names  of  Al- 
bius,  Anglus,  Candidus,  Bianchi,'t  which  he 
assumed  successively,  made  a  considerable 
figure,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  in 
England,  Portugal,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, by  the  number  and  subtlety  of  his  phi- 
losophical productions;  but  he  also  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  many  of  the  doctors  of  his 
communion,  on  account  of  the  novelty  and 
sinsrularity  of  his  opinions.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  man  of  genius  and  penetration;  but,  be- 
ing a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosopliy,  he  ventured  to  employ  it  in  the 
explication  of  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Piomish  church.  This  bold  attempt  led 
him  imperceptibly  out  of  the  beaten  road  of 
popery,  opened  to  him  new  views  of  things, 
and  made  him  adopt  notions  that  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  church  of  Rome;  and 
hence  his  books  were  prohibited  and  condemn- 
ed in  several  places,  and  particularly  at  Rome 
by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  This  in- 
novator is  said  to  have  died  in  England,  his 
native  country,  and  to  have  left,  a  sect  behind 
him  that  embraced  his  doctrine,  but  which,  in 
process  of  time,  fell  into  oblivion. :f 

His  peculiarities,  however,  were  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  romantic  notions  of  Jo- 
seph Francis  Borri,  a  Milanese  knight,  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  phy- 
sic; but  who,  at  the  same  time,  appears  to 
have  been  rather  a  madman  than  a  heretic. 
The  fancies  broached  by  this  man,  concerning 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  celestial  kingdom,  of  which  he 
himself  was  to  be  the  founder,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  pontiff,  are  so  extravagant, 
childish,  and  absurd,  that  no  sober  person  can 
view  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  crude 
reveries  of  a  disordered  brain.  Besides,  the 
conduct  of  this  fanatic,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
covered the  greatest  vanity  and  levity,  attend- 
ed with  that  spirit  of  imposture  which  is  usually 
visible  in  quacks  Jind  inountebanks;  and,  in- 
deed, in  tlie  whole  of  his  behaviour,  he  seem- 
ed destitute  of  sense,  integrity,  and  prudence. 
The  inquisitors  had  spread  their  snares  for 
Borri;  but  he  fortunately  escaped  them,  and 
wandered  up  and  down  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  giving  himself  out  for  another 
iEsculapius,  and  pretending  to  be  initiated 
into  the  most  profound  mysteries  of  chemical 
science.     But,    in   1612,  he   imprudently  fell 


*  liiiyle's  Dictionary.- Arnold's  Hislor.  Eccles.  et 
FJierel.  loui.  iii. — Menagiana,  published  by  M.  de  la 
Munnoye.  toni.  ii. 

QQ~i  All  these  denominations  bear  reference  to 
his  true  name,  which  was  White.  This  man  was  a 
peculiar  favourite  <)f  Sir  Kenelm  Rigby,  and  men- 
tions him  with  singular  veneration  in  his  phllogo- 
pliical  writings.  See  more  of  this  White  in  Wood's 
Athen.T  Oxon.  second  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  665,  and  in  the 
Biogrnph.  Brit,  article  Olanville,  vol.  iv.  p.  2-206. 

I  See  Hayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Anglas. — 
Baillet,  \'ie.  de  M.  Des  Cartes,  torn.  ii. 
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into  the  power  of  the  pontiff,  who  pronounced 
against  him  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.* 

The  last  innovator  we  shall  here  mention  is 
Celestine  Sfondrati,  who,  having  formed  the 
design  of  terminating  the  disputes  concerning 
predestination,  by  new  explications  of  that 
doctrine,  wrote  a  book  upon  that  knotty  sub- 
ject, whicJi  threw  into  combustion,  in  1696,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Romish  church,  since 
it  was,  in  some  tilings,  agreeable  to  none  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  neitiier  satisfied 
entirely  the  Jesuits  nor  their  adversaries.! 
Five  French  bishops,  of  great  credit  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  accused  the  author,  notwith- 
standing the  high  rank  of  cardinal  to  which 
he  had  been  raised  on  account  of  his  extensive 
learning,  of  various  errors,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  having  departed  from  the  sentiments 
and  doctrine  of  Augustine.  This  accusation 
was  brought  before  Innocent  XII.  in  1696;  but 
the  contest  which  it  seemed  calculated  to  ex- 
cite was  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  pontiff  ap- 
peased, or  rather  put  off,  the  French  prelates, 
with  a  fair  promise  that  he  would  appoint  a 
congregation  to  examine  the  cardinal's  doc- 
trine, and  then  pronounce  sentence  according- 
ly; but  he  forgot  his  promise,  imitated  the  pru- 
dent conduct  of  his  predecessors  on  like  occa- 
sions, and  did  not  venture  to  decide  this  intri- 
cate controversy. 

LIII.  There  was  scarcely  any  change  intro- 
duced into  the  Romish  ritual  during  this  cen- 
tury, if  we  except  an  edict  of  Urban  VIII., 
issued  in  1643,]:  for  diminishing  the  number 
■of  holidays:  we  shall  therefore  conclude  this 
account  with  a  list  of  the  saints  added  to  the 
calendar  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  during  the 
period  now  before  us. 

In  the  year  1601,  Clement  VIII.  raised  to 
that  spiritual  dignity  Raymond  of  Pennafort, 
the  famous  compiler  of  the  Decretals;  in  1608, 
Frances  Pontiani,  a  Benedictine  nun;  and,  in 
1610,  the  eminent  and  illustrious  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  bishop  of  Milan,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  his  exemplary  piety,  and  almost  unparal- 
leled liberahty  and  beneficence. 

Gregory  XV.  conferred,  in   1622,  the  ho- 


*  There  is  a  very  iiiterestiiie  article  in  Bayle'.s  Dic- 
tionary relating  to  Borri,  in  wliich  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  tlsat  wrong-headed  man  are  curionsly  re- 
lated. See  also  Arnold's  History,  p.  iii.  c.  xviii.  p. 
193. 

t  This  hook,  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  lti96, 
is  entitled,  Nodus  Praedestinationis  dissoliitus.  The 
fetters  of  the  French  bishops,  with  the  answer  of  the 
pontiff,  are  to  be  found  in  Du-Plessis  DAreentre's 
CoUectio  Judiciorum,  torn.  iii.  and  in  Natalis  Alex- 
ander's Theoloffia  Dogniatica  et  Moralis,  p.  877.,  The 
letters  of  the  bishops  are  remarkable  in  this  respect, 
that  they  contain  sharpanimadversions  upon  the  Je- 
suits and  their  discipline.  The  prelates  express,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  sin,  which  rendered  the  Jesuits  so 
deservedly  infamous,  and  their  detestation  of  the 
methods  of  propagating  Christiiinity  employed  by  the 
missionaries  of  that  order  in  China;  and,  to  express 
their  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  Sfondrati,  they  say, 
that  his  opinions  are  still  more  erroneous  and  perni- 
•cious  than  even  those  of  the  Molinists.  The  doc- 
trine of  this  cardinal  has  been  accurately  represent- 
ed and  compared  with  that  of  Augiistinby  the  learn- 
ed Basnage,  in  his  Hi.itoire  de  I'Eglise,  livre  xii.  c. 
iii.  sect.  xi. 

t  This  bull  may  he  seen  in  the  Nouvelle  Biblio- 
Uienup,  torn   w.  p.  88. 


nour  of  saintship  on  Theresa,  a  native  of  Avila 
in  Spain,  and  a  nun  of  the  Carmelite  order. 

Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  conferred  the  same 
spiritual  honours  on  Philip  Neri,  the  founder 
of  the  order  entitled  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
in  Italy;  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  tiie  parent  of 
tlie  .lesuits;  and  on  his  chief  disciple  Francis 
Xavier,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians. 

Alexander  VII.  canonized,  in  1658,  Thomas 
de  Villanueva,  a  Spanish  monk,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Augustin;  and,  in  1665,  Francis  de 
Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva. 

Clement  X.  added  to  this  honourable  list,  in 
1670,  Pedro  de  Alcantara,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  Maria  Magdalena  Pactii,  a  Florentine  nun 
of  the  Carmelite  order;  and,  in  1671,  Rose,  an 
American  virgin,  of  the  third  order  of  Domi- 
nick,  and  Louis  Bertrand,  a  Dominican  monk. 

Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  saint- 
ship  was  conferred  upon  Caietan  of  Vicenza, 
a  regular  clerk  of  the  order  of  Theatins,  for 
whom  that  honour  had  been  designed  twenty 
years  before  by  Clement  X.  who  died  at  the 
time  when  the  canonization  was  to  have  been 
performed.  John  of  Leon,  also,  a  hermit  of 
St.  Augustine;  Pascal  Baylonio,  a  Franciscan 
monk  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon;  and  John 
de  Dieu,  a  Portuguese,  and  one  of  the  order 
of  the  Brethren  of  Hospitality,  all  of  whom 
had  been  marked  for  a  place  in  the  calendar 
by  Alexander  VIII.,  were  solemnly  canonized, 
in  1691,  by  Innocent  XII.* 

CHAPTER  II. 
The  History  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churchei. 

I.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
Christians,  faithfully  and  accurately  composed, 
would,  no  doubt,  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of 
entertaining  and  useful  records;  but  the  events 
that  happen,  and  the  transactions  that  are  car- 
ried on  in  those  distant  regions,  are  very  rare- 
ly transmitted  to  us  genuine  and  micorrupted. 
The  spirit  of  religious  party,  and  the  pious 
frauds  which  it  ol\en  engenders,  want  of  pro- 
per information,  and  undistinguishing  creduli- 
ty, have  introduced  a  fabulous  mixture  into 
the  accoimts  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion  in  the  East;  and  this  consideration 
has  engaged  us  to  treat  in  a  more  concise  man- 
ner than  VFOuld  otherwise  have  been  expe- 
dient, this  particular  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

The  Greek  church,  whose  wretched  situation 
was  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  preceding 
century,  continued,  during  the  present  one,  in 
the  same  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  and  de- 
cay, destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  or 
promoting  solid  and  useful  knowledge.    This 


*  The  diplomas  of  the  pontiff's,  relative  to  all  these 
canonizations,  may  be  seen  in  Fontanini's  Codex 
Constitutionum.quas  summi  Fontifices  edideruntin 
solemni  Canonizatione  sanctorum,  p.  2t)0,  published 
at  Rome,  in  1720.  As  they  contain  the  particular 
reasons  which  occasioned  the  elevation  of  these  per- 
sons to  a  place  in  the  calendar,  and  the  peculiar  kind 
of  merit  on  which  each  promotion  was  founded,  they 
oft'er  abundant  matter  for  reflection  and  censure  to  a 
judicious  reader.  Nor  would  it  be  labour  ill  employ- 
ed to  inquire,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  into 
the  justice,  piety,  and  truth  of  what  the  popes  allege 
in  these  diplomas,  as  the  reasons  for  conferring  saint- 
ship  on  the  persons  therein  mentioned. 
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account  is,  however,  to  be  considered  as  taken 
from  a  general  view  of  that  church;  for  seve- 
ral of  its  members  may  be  alleged  as  excep- 
tions from  the  prevailing  character  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  corruption.  Among 
the  multitude  of  Greeks  wlio  travel  into  Sicily, 
Italy,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  or  carry 
on  trade  in  their  own  country,  or  fill  honoura- 
ble and  important  posts  in  the  courts  of  the 
Turkish  emperors,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
who  are  exempt  from  this  reproach  of  igno- 
rance and  stupidity,  of  superstition  and  profli- 
gacy, and  who  make  a  figure  by  their  opulence 
and  credit.*  But  nothing  can  be  more  rooted 
and  invincible  than  the  aversion  the  Greeks 
in  general  discover  to  the  Latin  or  Romish 
church;  an  aversion  wliich  neither  promises 
nor  threats,  artifice  nor  violence,  liave  been 
able  to  conquer,  or  even  to  temjier  or  diminish, 
and  which  has  continued  inflexible  and  unre- 
lenting amidst  the  most  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Roman  pontifis,  and  the  various  means  em- 
ployed by  their  numerous  missionaries,  to  gain 
over  this  people  to  their  communion  and  ju- 
risdiction.!    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin 

*  I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  com- 
plaints of  Alexander  Helladiiis,  and  of  others  who 
see  things  in  the  light  in  wliich  he  has  placed  them. 
There  is  still  extant  a  book  published  in  Latin  by 
this  author,  in  1714,  entitled,  The  present  State  of 
the  Greek  Church,  in  which  he  throws  out  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  upon  several  authors  of  eminent 
merit  and  learning,  who  have  given  accounts  of  that 
church,  and  maintains  that  his  brethren  of  the 
Greek  communion  are  much  more  pious,  learned, 
wise,  and  opulent,  than  they  are  conunonly  sup- 
posed to  be.  Instead  of  envying  the  Greeks  the 
merit  and  felicity  which  this  panegyrist  supposes 
them  to  possess,  we  sincerely  wish  them  much 
greater  degrees  of  both.  But  we  observe  at  the 
same  time,  that  from  the  very  accounts  given  by 
Helladius  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the  state 
of  the  Greeks  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be;  though  it  may  be  granted,  that 
the  same  ignorance,  superstition,  and  inmiorality, 
do  not  abound  alike  in  all  places,  or  among  all  per- 
sons. See  what  we  have  remarked  on  this  subject  in 
the  accounts  we  have  given  of  the  Eastern  church, 
during  the  sixteenth  century. 

t  The  Jesuit  Tarillon  lias  given  an  ample  relation 
of  the  numerous  missions  in  Greece  and  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  of  the  present 
state  of  tliese  missions,  in  his  letter  to  Pontchar- 
train,sur  I'Etat  present  dcs  Missions  des  Peres  Jesu- 
ites  dans  la  Grece,  published  in  the  Nouveaux  Me- 
moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  torn. 
i.  p.  1125.  For  an  account  of  the  state  of  theRomish 
religion  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  see  tlve  let- 
ter of  the  Jesuit  Xavier  Portier,  inthe  Lcttresedifian- 
tes  et  curieuses,ecrites  des  Missions  etrangeres,  t.  x. 
p.  3-28.  These  accounts  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  em- 
bellished, in  order  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  Jesu- 
its; but  the  exaggerations  of  these  missionaries  may 
be  easily  corrected  by  the  accounts  of  other  writers, 
who,  in  our  times,  have  treated  this  branch  of  ec- 
clesiastical history.  See,  above  all  others,  R.  Simon's 
funderthe  fictitious  name  of  Saint-Jorc)  liihliotlR'que 
Critique,  torn.  i.e.  xxiii.  p.  340,  and  especially  p.  346, 
where  the  author  confirms  a  remarkalth;  fact,  which 
we  have  mentioned  above  upon  the  authority  of 
Cerri,  namely,  that,  amidst  the  general  dislike  which 
the  Greeks  have  to  llv"  Romish  church,  no  persons 
carry  this  dislike  to  such  a  high  degree  of  antipa- 
thy and  aversifiu,  as  those  very  Greeks  who  have 
been  educated  at  Rome,  or  in  the  otlK-r  schools  and 
seminaries  belonging  to  its  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
"  lis  soiit  (says  Father  Simon)  les  premiers  a  crier 
centre  et  a  medire  du  pape  el  des  Latins.  Ces  pele- 
rins  Orientaux  qui  vionnent  che?,  nous,  fourbent  et 
abHsenI  de  noire  credulite,  pour  acheter  uu  benefice, 
pt  tnurmenter  les  missionaries  Latins,  &c."  We 
have  still  more  recent  and  ample  testimonies  of  the 
invincible  hatred  of  the  Greeks  toward  the  Latins, 


Christians  have  founded  churches  in  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  but  these  con- 
gregations are  poor  and  inconsiderable;  nor 
will  either  tlie  Greeks  or  their  masters,  the 
Turks,  permit  the  Romisli  nrissionaries  to  ex- 
tend farther  their  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

II.  Under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII. 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  softening  the 
antipathy  of  tlie  Greeks  against  the  Latin 
church,*  and  of  engaging  tliem  and  the  other 
Christians  of  the  East,  to  embrace  the  com- 
munion of  Rome,  and  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy and  jurisdiction  of  its  pontiff.  This  was 
the  chief  oljject  tliat  e.xcited  the  ambitious  zeal 
and  employed  the  assiduous  labour  and  activi- 
ty of  Urban,  who  called  to  his  assistance  such 
ecclesiastics  as  were  most  eminent  for  their 
acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Oriental  learn- 
ing, and  with  the  tempers,  manners,  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Cin'istians  in  tiiose  distant  re- 
gions, that  they  might  suirgest  the  siiortest  and 
)riost  efiectual  method  of  bringing  them  and 
their  cliurches  nnder  the  Roman  yoke.  The 
wisest  of  these  counsellors  advised  the  pontiff 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  preliminary  in  this  difficult 
negotiation,  that  the  Greek  and  Eastern  Cliris- 
tians  were  to  be  indulged  in  almost  every  point 
that  had  hitherto  been  refused  tiiern  by  the  Ro- 
mish missionaries,  and  that  no  alteration  was  to 
be  introduced  either  into  their  ritual  or  doctrinej 
that  their  ceremonies  were  to  be  tolerated, 
since  they  did  not  concern  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion; and  that  their  doctrine  was  to  be  ex- 
plained and  understood  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  give  it  a  near  and  striking  resemblance 
to  the  doctrine  and  institutions  of  the  churcb 
of  Rome.  In  defence  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  judiciously  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  would  be  much  more  tractable  and  ob- 
sequious, were  they  told  by  the  missionaries,, 
that  it  was  not  m^'ant  to  convert  them;  that 
they  had  always  been  Roinan  catholics  in  re- 
alit}',  tiiough  not  in  profession;  and  that  the 
popes  had  no  intention  of  persuading  them  to- 
abandon  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors,  but 
only  desired  that  they  would  understand  it  in 
its  true  and  genuine  sense.  This  plan  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  laborious  productions,  in 
which  there  was  more  learning  than  probity,, 
and  more  dexterity  than  candour  and  good 
faith.  Such  were  the  treatises  published  by 
Leo  Allatius,  Morinus,  Clement  Galanus,  Lu- 
cas Holstenius,  Abraham    EcchelJensis,t  and 


in  the  preface  to  Cowell's  Account  of  the  present 
Greek  church. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Morinus,  prefixed  to  his  Anti- 
quitatos  Eccles.  Orient,  p.  37. 

t  The  book  of  I,eo  Allatius,  de  Concordia  Ecclesim 
Orirntnlis  ct  Orridcntalif,  is  well  known,  and  deser- 
vedly looked  upon,  by  the  most  learned  protestants, 
as  the  work  of  a  disinecnuous  and  insidious  writer. 
The  Gr.-ecia  Orthodoxa  of  the  same  author,  which' 
was  published  at  Rome  in  Ifi-W,  and  contains  a  com- 
pilation from  all  the  books  of  the  Grecian  doctors 
who  were  well  affected  to  the  Ijatin  church,  is  still 
extant. — We  have  nothing  of  Lucas  Holstenius  (who- 
was  superior  to  Allatius  in  learning  and  sagacity) 
upon  this  subject,  e.xcept  two  posthumous  disserta- 
tions, dc  Ministro  et  Forma  Sacramenti  Confirmatio- 
7iis  apiid  Grwcos,  which  were  published  at  Rome  in 
llUili. — The  treatises  of  Morinus,  de  Prrnitentia  et 
Ordinationibus,  are  known  to  all  the  learned,  and' 
seem  expressly  composed  to  make  the  world  believe, 
that  there  is  a  striking  conformity  of  sentiment  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on  these  two 
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others  who  pretended  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  was  httle  or  no  difference  between  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Nesto- 
rians,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  few 
ceremonies  excepted,  togetlier  with  some  unu- 
sual phrases  and  terms  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
Christians  of  the  East. 

The  design  of  bringing,  by  artful  compli- 
ances, the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  was  opposed  by 
many,  but  by  none  with  more  resolution  and 
zeal  than  by  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, a  man  of  extensive  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  who  had  visited  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  and  discipline,  both  of  the 
protestant  and  papal  churches.  This  prelate 
declared  openly,  and  indeed  with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  that  he  had  a  strong  propensity 
to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  churches,  and  had  conceived  the  design 
of  reforming  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  bringing  tiiem  nearer  to  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  This 
was  sufficient  to  render  the  venerable  patri- 
arch odious  to  the  friends  of  Rome;  and  accor- 
dingly the  Jesuits,  seconded  by  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  as- 
sisted by  the  treacherous  stratagems  of  some 
perfidious  Greeks,  continued  to  perplex  and 
persecute  the  good  man  in  various  ways,  and 
at  length  accomplished  his  ruin;  for,  by  the 
help  of  false  witnesses,  they  obtained  an  ac- 
cusation of  treason  against  him;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  put  to  death,  in  1638,  by  the 
mandate  of  tiie  Turkish  emperor.*  He  was 
succeeded  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Berea,  a  man  of 
a  dark,  malignant,  and  violent  spirit,  and  the 
infamous  instrument  the  Jesuits  had  chiefly 
employed  in  bringing  him  to  an  untimely  end. 
As  this  new  patriarch  declared  himself  openly 
in  favour  of  the  Latins,  the  reconciliation  of 


important  points,  when  laying:  aside  the  diflerence 
that  scholastic  terms  and  peculiar  modes  of  expres- 
sion may  appear  to  occasion,  we  attend  to  the  mean- 
ing that  is  ainiexnd  to  these  terms  by  the  members  of 
the  two  communions.  Galanus,  in  a  long  and  labo- 
rious work,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  Arme- 
nians differ  very  little  from  the  Latins  in  their  religi- 
ous opinions;  and  .'Vbraham  Ecchellensis  has  attempt- 
ed to  convince  us  in  several  treatises,  (and  more  espe- 
cially in  his  Animadversiones  ad  Hebed.  Jesu  Catalo- 
pum  librorum  Chaldaicorum)  that  all  Christians 
throushout  Africa  and  Asia  have  the  same  system 
of  iloctrine  that  is  received  amonj  the  Latins. 

*  The  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  was  published  in  Holland,  in  1645;  and  is  also 
inserted  by  Aymon  in  his  Monumens  authentiques 
de  la  Religion  des  Grecs,  p.  237.  By  this  confession, 
it  appears  evidently,  that  this  prelate  had  a  stronger 
inclination  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
churches,  than  to  that  which  was  commonly  received 
among  the  Greeks.  Nor  was  he,  by  any  means,  ill- 
affected  toward  the  IiUtherans,  since  he  addressed 
several  letters  to  the  Swedish  clergy  about  this  time, 
and  solicited  their  friendship,  as  appears  from  the 
learned  Archenholtz'  Memoires  dela  Reine  Christine. 
—Aymon  has  published,  in  the  work  already  men- 
tioned, twenty-seven  letters  of  this  patriarch  to  the 
clergy  of  Geneva,  and  to  the  doctors  of  the  reformed 
church,  in  which  his  religious  sentiments  are  still 
more  plainlydiscovered.  His  life,  transactions,  and 
deplorable  fate,  have  been  recorded  by  Thomas  Smith, 
a  learned  divine  of  the  English  church,  in  hisNarratio 
(ie  Vita,  Studiis,  Gestis  et  Martyrio  Cyrilli  Lucaris, 
which  is  the  third  article  of  his  Miscellanea;  as  al.so 
by  Hottinger,  nnd  by  other  authors  mentioned  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  GriEca. 


the  Greeks  with  the  church  of  Rome  seemed 
more  probable  than  ever,  and  almost  certain;* 
but  the  dismal  fate  of  this  unworthy  prelate 
suddenly  dispelled  the  pleasing  hopes  and  the 
anxious  fears  with  which  Rome  and  its  adver- 
saries beheld  the  approach  of  this  important 
event.  The  same  violent  death  that  had  con- 
cluded the  days  of  Cyril  Lucar  pursued  his 
successor,  in  whose  place  Farthenius,  a  zealous 
opposer  of  the  doctrine  and  ambitious  preten- 
sions of  Rome,  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  After  tliis  period  the  Roman  pontiffs 
desisted  from  their  attempts  upon  the  Greek 
church,  no  opportunity  being  offered  either  of 
deposing  its  patriarciis,  or  gaining  them  over 
to  the  Romish  communion. 

III.  Notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts of  the  pontiffs  to  reduce  the  Greek 
church  under  tiieir  dominion,  many  allege, 
and  more  especially  tlie  reformed  clergy  com- 
plain, that  the  doctrine  of  that  church  has  been 
manifestly  corrupted  by  the  emissaries  of 
Rome.  It  is  supposed,  that,  in  later  times, 
the  munificence  of  the  French  ambassadors  at 
tlie  Porte,  and  the  persuasive  sophistry  of  the 
Jesuits,  have  made  such  irresistible  impressions 
on  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
bishops,  whose  poverty  is  great,  that  they  have 
departed,  in  several  points,  from  the  religious 
system  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  adopted, 
among  other  errors  of  the  Romish  church,, 
the  monstrous  and  unnatural  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  This  change  is  said  to 
have  been  more  especially  brought  about  in 
the  famous  coimcil,  which  was  assembled,  in 
1672,  at  Jerusalem,  by  Dositheus,'  the  patri- 
arch of  that  city.j  Without  entering  into  an 
examination  of  the  truth  and  equity  of  this 
charge  brought  against  the  Greek  bishops,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  it  was  the  controversy 
between  the  catholics  and  protestants  in  France 
that  first  gave  rise  to  it.  The  latter,  and  more 
especially  John  Claude,  so  justly  celebrated 
for  his  extensive  learning  and  masterly  elo- 
quence, maintained,  that  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  more  particularly 
that  of  transubstantiation,  were  of  a  modern 
date,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  before  the 
ninth  century.  The  catholics  on  the  contrary, 
with  Arnaud  at  their  head,  affirmed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Rome  concerning  the  eucharist, 
and  the  real  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine 


*  See  Eliae  Vegellii  Defensio  E.\ere.  de  Ecclesia 
Gripca,  p.  300,  where  we  find  the  letters  of  pope 
Urban  VIIL  to  Cyril  of  Berea,  in  which  he  loads 
with  applause  this  new  patriarch,  for  having  been 
so  instrumental  in  banishing  from  among  the  Greeks 
the  pernicious  errors  of  Cyril  Lucar,  and  warmly 
e.Yhofts  him  to  depose  all  the  Greek  patriarchs  ani 
bishops  who  are  not  favourable  to  the  Latin  church. 
These  exhortations  are  seconded  by  flattering  pro- 
mises, and,  particularly,  by  an  assurance  of  protec- 
tion and  succour  from  the  king  of  Spain.  Cyril  of 
Berea  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church. 
See  Hen.  Hilarii  Not.  ad  Phil.  Cyprii  Chron.  Eccle- 
sifB  Greece,  p.  470. 

t  See,  for  an  account  of  this  council,  Aymon's 
Memoires  Authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Grecs, 
tom.  i.  p.  2()3;  and  Gisberti  Cuperi  Epistob-c,  p.  404, 
407.— See,  more  especially,  the  judicious  and  learned 
observations  of  Basnage  on  the  transactions  of  this 
council,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises 
Reformees,  period  iv.  p.  i.  c.  xxxii.  p.  452,  and  Cow- 
ell's  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  book  i.  ch.  v. 
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into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  that  holy 
ordinance,  had  been  received  by  Christians  in 
all  ages  of  the  church.*  To  strengthen  their 
cause  by  authorities,  which  they  imagined 
would  have  no  small  influence  upon  their  ad- 
versaries, they  ventured  to  assert  that  this  doc- 
trine was  adopted  by  all  the  Eastern  Christians, 
and  particularly  by  the  Greek  churches.f  This 
bold  assertion  required  striking  and  authentic 
testimonies  to  give  it  any  degree  of  credit. 
Accordingly  the  ambassador  of  France,  resid- 
ing at  Constantinople,  received  orders  from  liis 
court  to  concur  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  leave 
no  methods  unemployed  in  procuring  certifi- 
cates from  the  Greek  clergy  to  confirm  this 
assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
and  Dutch  ambassadors,  persuaded  that  no 
such  doctrine  was  really  professed  in  the  Greek 
church,  procured  also  tlie  testimonies  of  seve- 
ral ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  take  from  the 
catholic  disputants  this  pretext;  which,  after 
all,  was  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it  did  not 
affect  the  merits  of  the  cause.  The  result, 
however,  of  this  scrutiny  was  favourable  to  the 
Romish  doctors,  whose  agents  in  foreign  parts 
procured  a  more  numerous  list  of  testimonies 
than  their  adversaries  could  produce.  The 
protestants  invalidated  these  testimonies,  by 
proving  fully,  that  many  of  them  were  obtained 
by  bribery  from  the  indigent  Greeks,  whose 
deplorable  poverty  made  tliem  sacrifice  truth 
to  lucre;  and  that  a  great  number  of  them 
were  drawn  by  artifice  from  ignorant  priests, 
whom  the  Jesuits  deceived,  by  disguising  the 
doctrines  of  Rome  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Grecian  air,  and  make  them  resemble 
the  religious  system  of  the  Eastern  churches.  J 
If  we  grant  this  to  be  true,  we  may  neverthe- 
less justly  question,  whether  the  admission  of 
certain  doctrines  in  the  Greek  church,  that  re- 
semble the  errors  of  popery,  ought  to  be  dated 
from  the  period  now  before  us;  and  whoever 
examines  this  controversy  with  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  accompanied  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  churches,  will  perhaps  find 
that  a  certain  vague  and  obscure  notion,  simi- 
lar to  the  Romisli  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  was  received  during  many  ages  by  seve- 
ral of  these  churches;  though,  in  these  later 
times,  they  may  have  learned,  from  the  Romish 
missionaries,  the  popish  manner  of  expressing 
this  very  absurd  and  unaccountable  tenet.  § 


Qt^  *  It  was  to  prove  this  most  groundless  as- 
Bertion,  that  the  famous  Nicole  publislicd  his  artful 
book,  de  la  Perpetuite  de  la  Foi,  in  1(564,  which  was 
answered,  with  a  victorious  force  of  evidence,  by 
the  learned  Claude. 

t  The  names  and  productions  of  the  principal 
writers  that  appeared  in  this  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  Bibliolheca  Grsca  of  Fabricius,  vol.  x. 
p.  444,  and  in  the  learned  Pfaff's  Dissertatio  contra 
Ludov.  Rogerii  Opus  Eucharisticiim. 

t  Here,  above  all  other  histories,  the  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  Co  well's  Account  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  this  author  was  ac- 
tually at  Constantinople  when  the  scene  of  fraud 
and  bribery  was  carried  on,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  insidious  arts  and  perfidious  practices  employ- 
ed by  the  Jesuits  to  obtain,  from  the  Greek  priests 
and  monks,  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Latin  or  Romish  church. 

§  The  learned  La  Croze,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  any  propensity  to  favour  the  cause  of  Rome  in 
(tneral,  or  that  of  the  Jesuitn  in  particular,  was  of 
Vol.  II.— 29 


IV.  Of  those  independent  Greek  churches, 
which  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  there  is  not  one  that  can 
furnish  any  matter  for  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, CKcept  the  church  established  in  Russia; 
the  rest  are  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  that  can  be  imagined. 
About  the  year  1666,  a  certain  sect,  which  as- 
sumed tiie  name  of  Isb^-aniki,  i.  e.  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Elect,  but  were  called  by  their  ad- 
versaries Roscolskika,  or  the  seditious  Faction, 
arose  in  Russia,  and  excited  considerable  tu- 
mults and  commotions  in  that  kingdom.*  The 
reasons  alleged  by  this  sect  in  defence  of  its 
separation  from  the  Russian  church,  are  not 
yet  known  with  certainty;  nor  have  we  any 
satisfactory  or  accurate  account  of  its  doctrines 
and  institutions;!  we  only  know  in  general, 
that  its  members  aflfect  an  extraordinary  air  of 
piety  and  devotion,  and  complain  of  the  cor- 
ruptions introduced  into  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Russians,  partly  by  the  negligence, 
and  partly  by  the  ambition,  of  the  episcopal 
order. J  On  the  other  hand,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of  this  factious 
sect;  arguments,  promises,  threatenings,  dra- 
goonings,  the  authority  of  synods  and  councils, 
seconded  by  racks  and  gibbets;  in  a  word,  all 
the  methods  that  artifice  or  barbarity  could 
suggest,  were  practised  to  bring  back  these  se- 

opinion  that  the  Greeks  had  been  Ion?  in  possession 
of  the  foolish  doctrine  of  transubstantialion.  See 
Gisberti  Cuperi  Epistol®. 

*  These,  perhaps,  are  the  same  persons  of  whom 
the  learned  Gnielin  speaks,  under  the  denomination 
of  Sterowerzi,  in  the  account  of  his  Voyage  into  Si- 
beria, torn.  iv.  p.  404. 

(ftj-  t  This  sect  is  called,  by  other  authors,  the 
sect  of  theRoskolniki.  According  to  the  account  of 
Voltaire,  who  pretends  to  have  drawn  the  materials 
of  his  History  of  the  Russian  Empire  under  Peter  L 
from  authentic  records  furnished  by  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburg, this  sect  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  members  of  it  alleged,  in  de- 
fence of  their  separation,  the  corruptions,  both  in 
doctrine  and  discipline,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Russian  church.  They  profess  a  rigorous 
zeal  for  the  /e«cr  of  Scripture,  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand; and  the  transposition  of  a  single  word  in 
a  new  edition  of  the  Russian  Bible,  though  it  tended 
only  to  correct  an  uncouth  phrase  in  the  translation 
commonly  received,  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
combustion  and  tumult.  They  will  not  allow  a 
priest  to  administer  baptism  after  having  tasted 
spirituous  liquor;  and  in  this,  perhaps,  iWy  do  not 
amiss,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Russian 
priests  seldom  touch  the  flask  without  drinking 
deeply.  They  hold  that  there  is  no  subordination 
of  rank,  no  superior  or  inferior,  among  the  faithful; 
that  a  Christian  may  kill  himself  for  the  love  of 
Christ;  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to  say  Hallelujah  thrice, 
and  that  a  priest  must  never  give  a  blessing  but 
with  three  fingers.  They  are  regular,  even  to  aus- 
terity, in  their  manners;  but,  as  they  have  always 
refused  to  admit  Christians  of  other  denominations 
into  their  religious  assemblies,  they  have  been  sus- 
pected of  committing,  at  those  meetings,  various 
abominations,  which  ought  not  to  be  believed  with- 
out the  strongest  demonstrative  proof  They  are 
accused,  for  example,  of  killing  a  child  in  these  as- 
semblies, and  of  drinking  its  blood,  and  of  lascivious 
commerce  in  its  most  irregular  forms. 

J  See  Bergiiis,  de  Statu  F.cclesije  et  Religionis 
Moscovitica;,  sect.  xi.  cap.  vii.  sect.  ii.  cap.  xvi. — 
Append.  270.— Heineccius'  Account  of  the  Greek 
Church,  written  in  German;  and  Haven's  Iter  Rus- 
sicum.— Some  writers  conjecture,  that  the  Roskolni- 
ki  are  a  branch  descended  from  the  ancient  Bopomi- 
lians,  of  whom  we  have  aiready  given  some  account, 
cent.  xii.  p.  ii.  rhap.  v.  sect.  ii.  , 
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ditious  heretics  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  effect  of  these  violent  measures  by  no 
means  answered  the  expectations  of  the  Rus- 
sian government;  they  exasperated,  instead  of 
reclaiming,  these  schismatics,  who  retired  into 
the  woods  and  deserts,  and,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, were  rendered  more  fierce  and  desperate 
by  the  calamities  and  suiferings  in  whicli  they 
were  involved.  From  the  time  that  Peter  the 
Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
made  such  remarkable  changes  both  in  its 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  this  faction 
has  been  treated  witii  greater  humanity  and 
mildness;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  these  mild  pro- 
ceedings have  by  no  means  healed  the  schism, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Roskolniki  have 
gained  strength,  and  have  become  still  more 
obstinate  since  the  period  now  mentioned. 

V.  It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  give 
some  account  of  this  reformation  of  the  church 
of  Russia,  which  resulted  from  the  active  zeal 
aaid  wisdom  of  Peter;  for,  though  this  interest- 
ing event  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  follow- 
ing century,  yet  the  scheme,  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  was  formed  toward  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  tlie  seventeenth.  This  great  prince 
made  no  change  in  the  articles  of  faith  received 
among  the  Russians,  and  which  contain  tiie 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church.  But  he  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  have  this  doctrine  ex- 
plained in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel; and  he  used  the  most  effectual  methods  to 
destroy,  on  one  hand,  the  influence  of  the 
hideous;  superstition  that  sat  brooding  over  the 
whole  nation,  and,  on  the  other,  to  dispel  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy,  which  was  incredible, 
and  that  of  the  people,  which  would  have  ex- 
ceeded it,  had  that  been  possible.  These  were 
great  and  arduous  midertakings;  and  tlie  re- 
tbrmation  to  which  they  pointed,  was  such  as 
seemed  to  require  whole  ages  to  accomplish 
and  bring  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection. 
To  accelerate  the  execution  of  this  glorious 
plan,  Peter  became  a  zealous  protector  and 
patron  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  encouraged, 
by  various  instances  of  munificence,  men  of 
learning  and  genius  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
He  refomied  the  schools  that  were  sunk  in  ig- 
norance and  barbarism,  and  erected  new  semi- 
naries of  learning.  Ho  endeavoured  to  excite 
in  his  subjects  a  desire  of  emerging  from  tiieir 
ignorance  and  brutality,  and  a  taste  for  know- 
ledge and  the  useful  arts.  And,  to  crown  aU 
tliese  noble  attempts,  he  extinguished  the  in- 
fernal spirit  of  persecution;  abolished  the  penal 
laws  against  those  who  differed  merely  in  re- 
ligious opinion  from  the  established  church; 
and  granted  to  Christians  of  all  denominations 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of  {>er- 
forming  divine  worsliip  in  the  maimer  pre- 
scribed by  their  respective  liturgies  and  insti- 
tutions. This  liberty,  however,  was  modified 
in  such  a  prudent  manner,  as  to  restrain  and 
defeat  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  by  the 
Latins  to  pr.gniLte  the  interests  of  popery  in 
Russia,  or  b?  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie  Ro- 
man po.itiff  beyond  the  tolerated  chapels  of 
that  communion;  for,  though  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  have  places  for  the  celebration 
of  divine  worship,  the  Jesuits  were  not  permit- 


ted to  exercise  the  functions  of  missionaries  or 
public  teachers  in  Russia;  and  a  particular 
charge  was  given  to  the  council,  to  which  be- 
longed the  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
to  use  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  Romish  tenets  among  the 
people. 

Beside  all  this,  a  remarkable  change  was  now 
introduced  into  the  manner  of  governing  the 
church.  The  splendid  dignity  of  patriarch, 
which  approached  too  near  the  lustre  and  pre- 
rogatives of  majesty,  not  to  be  offensive  to  the 
emperor,  and  burthensome  to  the  people,  was 
suppressed,  or  rather  assumed  by  this  spirited 
prince,  who  declared  himself  the  supreme 
pontiff  and  head  of  the  Russian  church.*  The 
functions  of  this  high  and  important  office  were 
committed  to  a  council  assembled  at  Petersburg, 
which  was  called  the  Holy  Synod,  and  in 
which  one  of  the  archbishops,  the  most 
distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  prudence, 
acted  as  president.  This  honourable  office  was 
filled  by  the  famous  Stephen  Javorski,  who 
composed  a  laborious  work,  in  the  Russian 
language,  against  heresy. |  The  other  orders 
of  the  clergy  continued  in  their  respective 
ranks  and  offices;  but  both  their  revenues  and 
their  authority  were  considerably  diminished. 
It  was  resolved  at  first,  in  this  general  reforma- 
tion, to  abolish  all  monasteries  and  convents, 
as  prejudicial  to  the  community,  and  unfriendly 
to  population;  but  this-  resolution  was  not  exe- 
cuted; on  the  contrary,  the  emperor  himself 
erected  a  magnificent  monastery  in  honour  of 
Alexander  Nevvsky,  whom  the  Russians  place 
in  the  list  of  their  heroes.:J 

VI.  A  small  body  of  the  Monophysites  in 
Asia  abandoned,  for  some  time,  the  doctrine 
and  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  and  embrac- 
ed the  communion  of  Rome.  7'his  step  was 
entirely  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  and  in- 
trigues of  a  person  named  Andrew  Achigian, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  popery,  and,  having  ob- 
tained tlie  title  and  dignity  of  patriarch  tirom 
the  Roman  pontiff,  assumed  the  denomination 
of  Ignatius  XXIV. §     After  the  death  of  this 


(jJJ"  *  This  account  is  not  perhaps  entirely  accu- 
rate. Dr.  Moshejm  seems  to  insinuate  that  Peter 
assumed  not  only  the  authority,  but  also  the  olliceand 
title  of  patriarch  or  supreme  poutifl"  and  head  of  the 
churcli.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case;  he  retain- 
ed thi;  power  without  the  title,  as  may  be  seen  by 
thff  oath' that  every  member  of  the  synod  he  bad 
established  was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  that  office.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  au- 
thority, as  emperor,  that  he  claimed  an  absolute  au- 
thority in  the  church,  and  not  from  any  spiritual 
character  or  denomination.  Tlie  oath  now  mention- 
ed ran  thus: "  [  swear  and  promise  to  be  a  faithful  and 
obedient  subject  and  servant  to  my  true  and  natural 
sovereign,  and  to  the  august  successors  whom  it  shall 
please  him  to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  indis- 
putable power  he  has  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
the  crown. — I  acknowledge  him  as  the  supreme  judge 
of  this  spiritual  college,"  &;c.  See  Voltaire's  His- 
toire  de  I'Empire  de  Russie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand, 
torn.  i.  p.  174. 

t  Le  tiuien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  1295. 

I  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  either  the 
Danish  or  German  language,  will  find  several  in- 
teresting anecdotes  relating  to  these  changes  in  Ha- 
ven's Iter  Russicum. 

§  From  the  fifteenth  century  downwards,  all  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Monophysites  have  taken  the  name 
of  Ignatius,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  that 
they  ar«  the  lineal  successors  of  Ignatius,  (who  wa« 
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pretended  patriarch,  another  usurper,  whose 
name  was  Peter,  aspired  to  the  same  dignity, 
and,  taking  the  title  of  Ignatius  XXV.,  placed 
himself  in  the  patriarchal  chair;  but  the  law- 
ful patriarch  of  the  sect  had  credit  enough  with 
the  Turks  to  procure  liie  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of  this  pretender;  and  thus  the  small  con- 
gregation which  acknowledged  his  jurisdiction 
was  entirely  dispersed.*  The  African  Mono- 
physites,  and  more  especially  the  Copts,  not- 
withstanding that  poverty  and  ignorance  which 
exposed  them  to  the  seductions  of  sophistry  and 
gain,  stood  firm  in  their  principles,  and  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  promises,  pre- 
sents, and  attempts,  employed  by  the  papal 
missionaries  to  bring  them  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  With  respect  to  the  Abyssinians,  we 
nave  mentioned  already,  in  its  proper  place,  a 
revolution  by  which  they  delivered  themselves 
from  that  tyrannical  yoke,  and  resumed  the 
liberty  they  had  so  imprudently  renounced.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  take  notice  here  of  the 
zeal  discovered  by  the  Lutherans,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  this  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  purer  religion  and  a  more  rational 
worship.  It  was  with  tiiis  pious  design  that 
the  learned  Heyling,  of  Lubec,  undertook  a 
voyage  into  Ethiopia  in  1634,  where  he  resided 
many  years,  and  acquired  such  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  was  honoured  with  the  important  office 
of  prime  minister  of  that  mighty  empire.  In 
this  eminent  station  he  gave  many  instances 
of  his  zeal  both  for  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  public  good;  after  which  he  set  out  for 
Europe,  but  never  arrived  there;  nor  is  it  known 
in  what  mannei',  or  by  what  accident,  he  ended 
his  days.f 

Several  years  after  this,  Ernest,  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  surnamed  the  Pious,  on  account 
of  his  sanctity  and  virtue,  formed  the  resolution 
of  making  a  new  attempt  to  diffuse  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel,  in  its  purity  and  simpli- 
city, among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
Abyssinians.  This  design  was  formed  by  the 
counsels  and  suggestions  of  the  famous  Lu- 
dolph,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  by  the 
ministry  of  the  abbot  Gregory,  an  Abyssinian, 
who  had  resided  for  some  time  in  Europe.  J  The 
unhappy  fate  of  this  missionary,  who  perished 
in  a  shipwreck  in  165T,  did  not  totally  discou- 
rage the  prince  from  pursuing  his  purpose;  for, 
in  1663,  he  entrusted  the  same  pious  and  im- 
portant commission  to  John  Michael  Wansleb, 
a  native  of  Erfort,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wisest 
orders,  and  whom  he  charged  particularly  to 
leave  no  means  unemployed  that  might  con- 
tribute to  give  the  Abyssinian  nation  a  favour- 


bishop  of  Antinch  in  the  tir.st  coiiliiry.)  and  of  conse- 
quence the  lawful  patriarchs  of  Antioeh.  A  like 
rea.son  induces  the  reUgious  chief  of  the  Maronites, 
who  also  claims  the  same  diunity,  to  assume  the 
name  of  Peter;  for  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  governed 
the  church  of  Antioeh  before  Ignatius. 

*  Jo.  Simon.  Assemani  Bibliuth.  Orientiil.  Clemen- 
tino-Valican.  torn.  ii.  p.  4h2,  and  his  Dissert,  do 
Monophysitis,  sect.  iii. 

t  A  very  curious  life  of  Hevling  was  published  in 
German  by  Dr.  Michaelis  at  Halle,  in  1724.— See  also 
Moller's  Cimb  Litera.  t.  i.  p.  a.'iS. 

I  See  LuHolphi  Proemium  ad  Comm.  in  Hist, 
^thiop.  p.  31.— Junckari  Vita  Lobi  Ludolphi,  p.  6a. 


able  opinion  of  the  Germans,  as  it  was  upon 
this  basis  alone  that  the  success  of  the  present 
enterprise  could  be  built.  Wansleb,  however, 
whose  virtue  was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  abi- 
lities, instead  of  continuing  his  journey  to 
Abyssinia,  remained  several  years  in  Egypt. 
On  his  return  thence  into  Europe,  he  began  to 
entertain  uneasy  apprehensions  of  the  account 
that  would  naturally  be  demanded  both  of  hi* 
conduct,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
employed  the  sums  of  money  he  had  received 
for  his  Abyssinian  e.xpedition.  These  appre- 
hensions rendered  him  desperate,  because  they 
were  attended  with  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 
Hence,  instead  of  returning  into  Germany,  ha 
went  to  Rome,  where,  in  1667,  he  embraced, 
at  least  in  outward  profession,  tlie  doctrine  of 
that  church,  and  entered  into  the  Dominican 
order.*  Thus  the  pious  design  of  the  best  of 
princes  failed  in  the  execution.  To  his  forma- 
tion of  that  scheme,  however,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  great  light  that  has  been  thrown  by  the 
learned  and  laborious  Ludolph  on  the  history, 
doctrine,  literature,  and  manners  of  the  Abys- 
sinians, which  before  this  period  were  very  su- 
perficially known  in  Eunjpe. 

VII.  The  state  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia 
underwent  a  considerable  change  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  in  consequence 
of  the  incursions  of  Abbas  the  Great,  king  of 
Persia,  into  that  province.  This  prince  ravaged 
that  part  of  Armenia  which  lay  contiguous  to 
his  dominions,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to 
retire  into  Persia.  These  devastations  were 
intended  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  approach- 
ing his  frontier;  for  the  Eastern  monarchs,  in- 
stead of  erecting  fortified  towns  on  the  borders 
of  their  respective  kingdoms,  as  is  done  by  the 
European  princes,  laid  waste  their  borders  upon 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  that,  by  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  means  of  their  subsistence,  their 
progress  might  be  either  entirely  stopped,  or 
considerably  retarded.  In  this  general  emi- 
gration, the  more  opulent  and  the  better  sort 
of  the  Armenians  removed  to  Ispahan,  the  ca- 
pital of  Per.sia,  where  the  generous  monarch 
granted  them  a  beautiful  suburb  for  their  resi- 
dence, with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  or  patriarch. 
Under  the  sway  of  this  magnanimous  prince, 
who  cherished  his  people  with  a  paternal  ten- 
derness, these  happy  exiles  enjoyed  the  sweets 
of  liberty  and  abundance;  but  after  his  death 
the  scene  changed,  and  they  were  involved  in 
calamities  of  various  kinds,  f  The  storm  oi" 
persecution  that  arose  upon  them  shook  their 
constancy;  many  of  them  apostatised  to  the 
Moiiammedan  religion,  so  that  it  was  justly  to 
be  feared  that  this  branch  of  the  Armenia,, 
church  would  gradually  be  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  state  of  religion  in  that  church  deriv- 
ed considerable   advantages   from   the  settle- 


♦  For  an  account  of  this  inconstant  and  worthless, 
but  Irariied  man,  see  hiibo's  Voyage  d'Abvss.  torn, 
i.  p.  Iit8,  i!-27,  2X),  248.— Cypriaii's  Catalog.  M.SS. 
Bibli'Jlh.  Gothanie,  p.  64.— Ens.  Kenaudot's  Prsef.  ad 
Histor.  Patriarch.  Alexand.  and  his  Historia  lik^cle- 
siae  Alexandrinaj:  see  also  Scriplor.  Ordin.  Pra;dica- 
torum,  edited  by  Echard  and  diietif.  t.  ii.  p.  693. 

t  SeeChardin's  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  lOfV; 
and  the  Nouvelles  Relations  au  Levant,  by  Gabriel 
de  Chinon,  p.  200. 
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ment  of  a  great  number  of  Armenians  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. These  merchants,  who  had  fixed  their 
residence,  during  this  century,  at  London,  Am- 
sterdam, Marseilles,  and  Venice,*  were  not  un- 
mindful of  the  interests  of  religion  in  their  na- 
tive country;  and  their  situation  furnished  them 
with  opportunities  of  exerting  their  zeal  in  this 
good  cause,  and  particularly  of  supplying  their 
Asiatic  brethren  with  Armenian  translations  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  theological  books, 
from  the  European  presses,  especially  from  those 
of  England  and  Holland.  These  pious  and  in- 
structive productions,  being  dispersed  among 
the  Armenians,  who  lived  under  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  governments,  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  preserve  tlmt  illiterate  and  super- 
stitious people  from  falling  into  the  most  con- 
summate and  deplorable  ignorance. 

VIIL  The  divisions  that  reigned  among  the 
Nestorians  in  the  preceding  century  still  sub- 
sisted, as  all  the  methods  employed  to  heal  them 
had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  Some  of  the 
Nestorian  bishops  discovered  a  propensity  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Elias  IL,  bishop  of  Mosul,  sent  two 
private  embassies  to  the  pope,  in  1607  and 
1610,  to  solicit  his  friendships  and,  in  the  let- 
ter he  addressed  upon  that  occasion  to  Paul  V., 
he  declared  his  desire  of  effecting  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Nestorians  and  the  Latin 
church.f  Elias  IIL,  though  at  first  extremely 
averse  to  the  doctrine  and  institution  of  that 
church,  changed  his  sentiments  in  this  respect; 
and,  in  1657,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  congre- 
gation de  propaganda  Fide,  in  which  he  inti- 
mated his  readiness  to  join  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  on  condition  that  the  pope  would  allow 
the  Nestorians  a  place  of  pubhc  worship  in  that 
city,  and  would  abstain  from  all  attempts  to 
alter  the  discipline  of  the  sect. J  The  Romish 
doctors  could  not  but  perceive  that  a  reconciha- 
tion,  founded  on  such  conditions  as  these,  would 
be  attended  with  no  advantage  to  their  church, 
and  promised  nothing  that  could  flatter  the 
ambition  of  their  pontiff;  and  accordingly  we 
do  not  find  that  the  proposal  above-mentioned 
was  accepted.      It  does  not  appear  that  the 


*  For  aa  account  of  the  Armenians  who  settled  at 
Marseilles,  and  of  the  books  which  they  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  that  city  for  the  use  of  their  brethren  in 
foreign  parts,  see  Richard  Simon's  Lottres  Choisies, 
toni.  ii.  p.  137.— The  same  author  (torn.  iv.  p.  160.) 
and  the  learned  Joachim  Schroder,  in  a  dissertation 
prefiied  to  his  Thesaurus  Liniruse  Armenicffi,  givean 
account  of  the  Armenian  Bible  that  was  printed  in 
Holland.  The  latter  also  takes  notice  of  the  other 
Armenian  books  that  were  published  at  Venice,  Ly- 
ons, and  Amsterdam. 

t  Jos.  Sim.  Assemani  Bibliotb.  Orient.  Clement, 
Vatican,  torn.  i.  ii.  iii. 

I  Idem  Opus,  torn.  iii. 


Nestorians  were  received,  at  this  time,  into  tha 
communion  of  the  Romish  church,  or  that  the 
bishops  of  Mosul  were,  after  this  period,  at  all 
solicitous  about  the  friendship  or  good-will  of 
the  pope.  The  Nestorian  bishops  of  Ormus, 
who  successively  assume  the  name  of  Simeon^ 
proposed  also,  more  than  once,*  plans  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  church  of  Rome;  and,  wit'.i 
that  view,  sent  to  the  pontiff  a  confession  ol 
their  faith,  which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  their  re- 
ligious tenets  and  institutions.  But  these  pro 
posals  were  little  attended  to  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  either  in  consequence  of  its  disappro- 
bation of  the  doctrine  of  these  Nestorians,!  or 
of  that  contempt  which  their  poverty  and  want 
of  influence  excited  in  the  pontiffs,  whose  am- 
bition and  avidity  aimed  at  acquisitions  of 
greater  consequence;  for  it  is  well  known,  that, 
since  the  year  1617,  the  bishops  of  Ormus  have 
been  in  a  low  and  declining  state,  both  in  point 
of  opulence  and  credit,  and  are  no  longer  in  a 
condition  to  excite  the  envy  of  their  brethren 
at  Mosul. |:  The  Romish  missionaries  gained 
over,  nevertheless,  to  their  communion,  a  small 
number  of  Nestorians,  whom  they  formed  into 
a  congregation  or  church,  about  the  middle  of 
this  century.  The  bishops  or  patriarchs  of  this 
little  flock  reside  in  the  city  of  Amida,  or  Diar- 
bek,  and  all  assume  the  denomination  of  Jo- 
seph.§  The  Nestorians,  resident  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  called  also  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  suffered  innumerable  vexations,  and 
the  most  grievous  persecution,  from  the  Romish 
priests,  and  more  especially  from  the  Jesuits, 
while  those  settlements  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese;  but  neither  artifice  nor  vio- 
lence could  engage  them  to  embrace  the  com- 
munion of  Rome. II  When  Cochin  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1663,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  driven  out  of  these  quarters,  the  persecut- 
ed Nestorians  resumed  their  primitive  liberty, 
and  were  reinstated  in  the  privilege  of  serving 
God  without  molestation,  according  to  their 
consciences.  These  blessings  they  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy;  nor  are  such  of  them  as  enter- 
ed into  the  communion  of  Rome  disturbed  by 
the  Dutch,  who  are  accustomed  to  treat  with 
toleration  and  indulgence  all  sects  that  live 
peaceably  with  those  who  differ  from  them  in 
religious  opinions  and  ceremonies.H 


*  In  the  years  1619  and  1658. 

t  Assemani  Biblioth.  torn.  i.  ii.  iii. 

I  Pet.  Strozza,  Prsef.  ad  Librum  de  Chaldxorum 
Dogmatibus. 

§  See  Le  Q.uien,  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  ii.  p. 
1078. 

II  La  Croze,  Histoire  du  Christianisme  des  Indea, 
liv.  V.  p.  334. 

U  Schouten,  Voyage  auz  Indea  Orient,  torn.  i.  p 
319,  446. 
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The  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
I.  We  have  already  seen*  the  calamities 
and  vexations  that  were  entailed  on  the  Lu- 
theran church,  by  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which,  on  many  occa- 
sions, showed  too  great  a  propensity  to  second 
their  ambitious  and  despotic  measures;  we 
shall,  therefore,  at  present  confine  our  view  to 
the  losses  it  sustained  from  other  quarters. 
The  cause  of  Lutheranism  suffered  considera- 
bly by  the  desertion  of  Maurice,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  a  prince  of  uncommon  genius  and 
learning,  who  not  only  embraced  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  reformed  church,t  but 
also,  in  1604,  removed  the  Lutheran  professors 
from  their  places  in  the  university  of  Marpurg, 
and  the  doctors  of  that  communion  from  the 
churches  they  had  in  his  dominions.  After 
taking  this  vigorous  step,  on  account  of  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Lutheran  clergy  op- 
posed his  design,  he  took  particular  care  to 
have  his  subjects  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Helvetic  church,  and  introduced  into  the 
Hessian  churches  the  form  of  public  worship 
that  was  observed  at  Geneva.  This  plan  was 
not  executed  without  some  difSculty;  but  it 
acquired  a  complete  degree  of  stability  and  con- 
sistence in  1619,  when  deputies  were  sent  by 
this  prince  to  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  with  ex- 
press orders  to  consent,  in  the  name  of  the 
Hessian  churches,  to  all  the  acts  that  should 
be  passed  in  that  assembly.  The  doctors 
of  the  reformed  church,  who  lived  at  this 
period,  strenuously  defended  the  measures 
followed  by  Maurice,  and  maintained,  that  in 
all  these  transactions  he  observed  the  strictest 
principles  of  equity,  and  discovered  an  uncom- 
mon spirit  of  moderation.  Perhaps  the  doc- 
tors of  modern  days  may  view  this  matter  in  a 
different  light.  They  will  acknowledge,  per- 
haps without  hesitation,  that  if  this  illustrious 
prince  had  been  more  influenced  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  wisest  of  the  reformed  doctors, 
concerning  the  conduct  we  ought  to  observe 
toward  those  who  ditfer  from  us  in  religious 
matters,  and  less  by  his  own  will  and  humour, 
he  would  have  ordered  many  things  otherwise 
than  he  actually  did. J; 


•  In  the  History  of  the  Romish  Church.— See 
■bove. 

Ql^  t  The  reader  must  always  rcmomher,  that  the 
writers  of  the  continent  generally  use  the  denomi- 
nation of  reformed  in  a  limited  sense,  to  distinguish 
the  church  of  England  and  theCalvinistical  churches 
tiom  those  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion. 

J  The  reader  will  find  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
matter  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  divines 
of  GaPBal  and  Darmstadt,  of  which  Salig  speaks 
largely  in  his  Hi!it.  Aug.  Confess,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
II  p  7SC     Those  who  understand  the  German  Ian 


n.  The  example  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
was  followed,  in  1614,  by  John  Sigismund, 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  wlio  also  renounced 
Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  communion 
of  the  reformed  churches,  though  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  without  employing  any 
acts  of  mere  authority  to  engage  his  subjects 
in  the  same  measure;  for  it  is  observable,  that 
this  prince  did  not  adopt  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism.  He  introduced,  indeed, 
into  his  dominions  the  Genevan  form  of  pub- 
lic worship,  and  embraced  the  sentiments  of 
the  reformed  churches  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  pre- 
sent in  the  eucharist,  as  they  appeared  to  him 
much  more  conformable  to  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture than  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans  rela- 
ting to  these  points.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  refused  to  admit  the  Calvinistical  doctrines 
of  divine  grace  and  absolute  decrees;  and,  on 
this  account,  he  neither  sent  deputies  to  the 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  nor  adopted  the  decisions 
of  that  famous  assembly  on  these  intricate  sub- 
jects. This  way  of  thinking  was  so  exactly 
followed  by  the  successors  of  Sigismund,  that 
they  never  would  allow  the  opinion  of  Calvin, 
concerning  the  divine  decrees,  to  be  considered 
as  the  public  and  received  doctrine  of  the  re- 
formed churches  in  their  dominions.  It  must 
be  particularly  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of 
this  wise  prince,  that  he  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects an  entire  liberty  in  religious  matters,  and 
left  it  to  their  unrestrained  and  free  choice, 
whether  they  would  remain  in  the  profession 
of  Lutheranism,  or  follow  the  example  of  their 
sovereign;  nor  did  he  exclude  from  civil  ho- 
nours and  employments,  or  from  the  usual 
marks  of  his  protection  and  favour,  those  who 
continued  in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  This 
lenity  and  moderation,  which  seemed  so  adapt- 
ed to  prevent  jealousy  and  envy,  and  to  satis- 
fy both  parties,  aid  not  however  produce  this 
natural  and  salutary  effect;  nor  were  they  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  decency 
and  charity  several  warm  and  inconsiderate 
votaries  of  Lutheranism.  These  over-zealous 
persons,  who  breathed  the  violent  spirit  of  an 
age  in  which  matters  of  consequence  wero 
usually  carried  on  with  vehemence  and  rigour, 
deemed  it  intolerable  and  highly  provoking, 
that  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  should  en- 
joy the  same  honours  and  prerogatives;  that 
all  injurious  terms  and  odious  comparisons 
should  be  banished  from  religious  debates;  that 
the  controverted  points  in  theology  should  ei- 
ther be  entirely  omitted  in  the  public  discourses 
of  the  clergy,  or  explained  with  a  spirit  of  mo- 


guage.may  also  consult  Garth's  Historischer  Berichl 
von  dem  Religions-Wcsen  in  Furstenlhuni  Hessen — 
Cyprian'is  Un.orricht  von  Kirchlicher  Voreinigung 
der  Protestanten,  and  the  Acts  published  in  the  Un- 
schuld    Narhrlch.  An.  1749. 
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desty  and  Christian  charity;  that  certain  rites 
which  displeased  the  Calvinists  should  be  total- 
ly abolislied;  and  that  they  who  differed  in 
opinion  should  be  obliged  to  live  in  peace,  con- 
cord, and  the  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices. 
If  it  was  unreasonable  in  them  to  be  offended 
at  injunctions  of  this  nature,  it  was  still  more 
so  to  discover  their  indignation  in  a  manner, 
that  excited  not  only  sharp  and  uncharitable 
debates,  but  also  civil  commotions  and  violent 
tumults,  that  disturbed  considerably  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state,  and  nourished  a  spirit  of 
sedition  and  revolt,  which  the  labour  of  years 
was  in  vain  employed  to  extinguish.  In  this 
troubled  state  of  things,  the  divines  of  Saxony, 
and  more  especially  those  of  Wittenberg,  un- 
dertook to  defend  the  Lutheran  cause;  but  if 
it  be  acknowledged,  on  one  hand,  that  their 
views  were  good,  and  their  intentions  upright, 
it  must  be  owned,  on  the  other,  that  their  style 
was  keen  even  to  a  degree  of  licentiousness, 
and  their  zeal  warm  beyond  all  measure.  And, 
indeed,  as  it  generally  happens,  their  want  of 
moderation  injured,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  embarked;  for  it  was 
in  consequence  of  their  violent  proceedings, 
that  the  Form  of  Concord  was  suppressed  in 
the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  that  electorate  were  prohibited,  by  a 
solemn  edict,  from  studying  divuiity  in  the 
university  of  Wittenberg.* 

III.  It  was  deplorable  to  see  two  churches, 
which  had  discovered  an  equal  degree  of  pious 
zeal  and  fortitude  in  throwing  off  the  despotic 
yoke  of  Rome,  divided  among  themselves,  and 
living  in  discords  that  were  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
society.  Hence  several  eminent  divines  and 
leading  men,  both  among  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  anxiously  sought  some  method  of 
uniting  the  two  churches,  though  divided  in 
their  opinions,  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity 
and  ecclesiastical  communion.  A  competent 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  pas- 
sions served  to  persuade  these  wise  and  pacific 
mediators,  that  a  perfect  uniformity  of  reli- 
gious opinion  was  not  practicable,  and  that  it 


*  The  edicts  of  Sigismuud  and  his  successors,  re- 
lating to  this  change  in  the  state  i  f  religion  in  Bran- 
denburg, have  been  several  times  republished  in  one 
collection.  Beside  these,  there  are  many  books, 
treatises,  and  pamphlets,  which  give  an  account  of 
this  remarkable  transaction,  and  of  which  the  rea- 
der will  find  a  complete  list  in  the  German  work, 
entitled,  Unschuldigeu  Nachrichten,  An.  1745,  p. 
34;  An.  174G,  p.  320,  compared  with  Jo.  Carol.  Ko- 
cheri.  Biblioih.  Theolog.  Symbol,  p.  312.— The  reader 
who  desires  to  attain  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
this  controversy,  and  to  be  able  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  by  having  a  true  state  of  the  case  be- 
fore him,  will  do  well  to  consult  Arnold's  Histnr. 
Eccles.  et  Hsret.  p.  ii.  lib.  .xvii.  c.  vii.  p.  965.— Cypri- 
an's Unterricht  von  der  Vereinigung  der  Protestant. 
p.  75,  and  Append.  Monum.  p.  225.  Unschuldigeu 
Nachrichten,  An.  1727,  p.  1069,  et  An.  1732,  p.  715. 
They  who  affirm  th.Tt  the  elector's  ultimate  end,  in 
changing  the  face  of  religion  in  his  dominions,  was 
not  the  prospect  of  augmenting  and  extending  his 
authority,  found  their  opinion  rather  on  conjecture 
than  on  demonstration;  nor  do  they  confirm  this  as- 
sertion by  testimonies  that  are  sufficient  to  produce 
full  conviction.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  their  conjectures  have  nei- 
ther an  absurd  nor  an  improbable  aspect. 


would  be  entirely  extravagant  to  imagine  that 
either   of  these   communities   could   ever   be 
brought  to  embrace  universally,  and  without 
limitation,  the  doctrines  of  the  other.     They 
made  it,  therefore,  their  principal  business  to 
persuade   those,  whose  spirits  were  inflamed 
with  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  the  points  in 
debate  between  the  churches  were  not  essen- 
tial  to  true  religion; — that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  were   received   and 
professed  in  both  communions; — and  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  contending 
parties,  turned  either  upon  points  of  an  ab- 
struse and  incomprehensible  nature,  or  upon 
matters  of  indifference,  which  did  not  tend  to 
render  mankind  wiser  or  better,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  genuine  piety  were  in  no  re- 
spects concerned.     Those  who  viewed  things 
in  this  point  of  light,  were  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  diversity  of  opinion  was  by  no 
means  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  separation  of 
the   churches,  and  that  in  consequence  they 
were  called,  by  the  dictates  of  that  Gospel 
which  they  both  professed,  to  live  not  only 
in  the  mutual   exercise  of  Christian  charity, 
but  also  to  enter  into  the  fraternal  bonds  of 
church    communion.     The   greatest   part   of 
the  reformed  doctors  seemed  disposed  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  errors  of  the  Lutherans 
were  not  of  a  momentous  nature,  or  of  a  per- 
nicious tendency,  and   that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  had  not   undergone 
any  remarkable  alteration  in  that  communion; 
and  thus  on  their  side  an  important  step  was 
made  toward   peace  and   union  between  the 
churches.     But  the  majority  of  the  Lutheran 
doctors  declared,  that  they  could  not  form  a 
like  judgment  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformed  churches;  they  maintained  tena- 
ciously the  importance  of  the  points  which  di- 
vided the  two  communions,  and  affirmed,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  controversy  turned 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  religion 
and  virtue.     It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that 
the  opposite  party  branded  this  steadiness  and 
constancy  with  the  epithets  of  morose  obstina- 
cy, supercilious  arrogance,  and  the  like  odious 
denominations.      The    Lutherans    were    not 
behind-hand  with  their  adversaries  in  acrimony 
of  style;  they  recriminated  with  vehemence, 
and  charged  their  accusers  with  instances  of 
misconduct,  different  in  kind,  but  equally  con- 
demnable.  They  reproached  them  with  having 
dealt  disingenuously,  by  disguising,  under  am- 
biguous expressions,  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  churches;  they  observed  farther,  that 
their  adversaries,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
summate prudence  and  circumspection,  gave 
plain  proofs,  on  many  occasions,  that  their  pro- 
pensity to  a  reconciliation  between  the  church- 
es arose  from  views  of  private  interest,  rather 
than  from  a  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

IV.  Among  the  public  transactions  relative 
to  the  project  of  an  union  between  the  re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches,  we  must  not 
omit  mentioning  the  attempt  made  in  1615  by 
James  I.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  accomplish 
this  salutary  purpose.  The  person  employed 
for  this  end  by  the  British  monarch,  was  Peter 
du  Moulin,  the  most  eminent  among  the  Pro 
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testant  doctors  in  France;*  but  this  design  was 
neither  carried  on  with  spirit,  nor  attended 
with  success.f  Another  attempt  of  the  same 
pacific  nature  was  made  in  1631,  in  the  synod 
of  Charenton,  in  which  an  act  was  passed  by 
the  reformed  doctors  of  that  respectable  assem- 
bly, declaring  the  Lutheran  system  of  religion 
conformable  witii  the  spirit  of  true  piety,  and 
free  from  pernicious  and  fundamental  errors. 
By  this  act,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the 
Lutherans  of  joining  with  the  reformed  church 
upon  honourable  terms,  and  of  entering  into 
the  bonds  both  of  civil  and  religious  commu- 
nion with  their  Calvinistical  brethren. J  But 
this  candid  and  charitable  proceeding  was  at- 
tended with  very  little  fruit,  since  few  of  the 
Lutherans  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  occa- 
sion that  was  here  so  freely  offered  to  them, 
of  terminating  the  dissensions  that  separated 
the  two  churches.  In  the  same  year,  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  Leipsic  between  the  Saxon 
doctors,  Koe,  Lyser,  and  Hopfner,  on  one  side, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  Brandenburg,  on  the  other;  to  the 
end  that,  by  exposing  with  fidelity  and  preci- 
cion  their  respective  doctrines,  it  might  be  more 
easily  seen,  what  were  the  real  obstacles  to 
the  union  projected  between  the  churches. 
This  conference  was  conducted  with  decency 
and  moderation,  and  the  deliberations  were 
neither  disturbed  by  intemperate  zeal  nor  by 
a  proud  spirit  of  contention  and  dispute;  but 
that  openness  of  heart,  that  mutual  trust  and 
confidence,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  all  kinds  of  pacification,  were  not  mani- 
fested on  this  occasion;  for,  though  the  doctors 
of  the  reformed  party  exposed,  with  great  pre- 
cision and  fairness,  the  tenets  of  their  church, 
and  even  made  several  concessions,  which  the 
Lutherans  themselves  could  scarcely  expect; 
yet  the  latter,  suspicious  and  fearful,  and  al- 
ways apprehensive  of  schemes,  farmed  by  arti- 
fice under  the  mask  of  candour,  to  betray  and 
ensnare  them,  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  these  explications 
and  offers;  and  thus  the  conference  broke  up 
without  having  contributed  in  any  respect  to 
promote  the  salutary  work  of  peace. §  To  form 
a  true  idea  of  these  pacific  deliberations,  of  the 
reasons  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  were  conducted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  study  the  civil  history  of  this 
interesting  period  with  attention  and  care. 
V.  Uladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  formed 


*  See  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.  torn.  ii. 
part  ii. 

C3'  t  Kinp  James,  who  would  have  abandoned  the 
most  important  and  noble  dcsicjn,  at  any  time,  to 
discuss  a  point  of  grammar  or  theology,  or  to  gain 
a  point  of  interest  for  himself  or  his  minions,  ne- 
glected this  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed 
churches,  which  he  had  begun  to  promote  with  such 
an  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal. 

J  Benoit,  Histoira  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  torn.  ii.  p. 
544. — Aymon,  Actes  des  Synodes  Nationaux  des 
Eglises  Reformces  de  Prance,  torn.  ii.  p.  500.— Ittigii 
Dissert,  de  Synodi  Carentoniensis  Indulgentia  erga 
Lutheranos.  Lips.  1705. 4to. 

§  Timanni  Gesselii  Historia  Sacra  et  Ecclesiastica, 
p.  ii.  in  addendis,  p.  597—613,  in  which  the  acts  of 
this  conference  are  published. — Jo.  VVolfg.  Jaeieri 
Historia  Sa-culi  XVII.  decenn.  iv.  p.  497.  0(7-  This 
testimony  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  who  was  himself  a  Lu- 
theran is  singularly  honourable  to  the  reformed 
•Joctori. 


a  still  more  extensive  plan  of  religious  union 
than  those  which  have  been  mentioned;  he  pro- 
posed a  reconciliation,  not  only  between  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches,  but  also  be- 
tween these  communions  and  that  of  Rome. 
For  this  purpose,  he  ordered  a  conference  to  be 
holden  at  Thorn,  in  1645,  the  issue  of  which, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  was 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  projected  union; 
for  the  persons  employed  by  the  three  churches 
to  heal  their  divisions,  or  at  least  to  calm  their 
animosities,  returned  from  this  conference  with 
a  greater  measure  cf  party  zeal,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  Christian  charity,  than  they  had 
brought  to  it. 

The  conference  which  took  place  at  Cassel 
in  1661,  by  the  order  of  William  VI.,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  between  Museeus  and  Heni- 
chius,  professors  at  Rintelen,  on  the  side  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  Curtius  and  Heine,  of 
the  university  of  Marpurg,  on  that  of  the 
reformed,  was  attended  with  better  success; 
and,  if  it  did  not  bring  about  a  perfect  tmifor- 
mity  of  opinion,  it  produced  what  was  more 
desirable,  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  for- 
bearance. For  these  candid  doctors,  after 
having  diligently  examined  the  nature,  and 
weighed  tlic  importance,  of  the  controversies 
that  divided  the  two  churches,  embraced  each 
other  with  reciprocal  marks  of  affection  and 
esteem,  and  mutually  declared  that  their  re- 
spective doctrines  were  less  different  than  waa 
generally  imagined,  and  that  this  difference 
was  not  of  sufficient  moment  to  prevent  their 
fraternal  union  and  concord.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that  these  moderate  theolo- 
gians could  not  infuse  the  same  spirit  of  peace 
and  charity  that  animated  them,  into  their  Lu- 
theran brethren,  nor  persuade  them  to  view 
the  diversities  of  opinion  that  divided  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  in  the  same  indulgent  point 
of  view  in  which  they  had  considered  them  iri 
the  conference  at  Cassel.  On  the  contrary, 
this  their  moderation  drew  upon  them  the  ha- 
tred of  almost  ail  the  Lutherans;  and  they 
were  loaded  with  bitter  reproaches  in  a  multi- 
tude of  pamphlets,*  that  were  composed  ex- 
pressly to  refute  their  sentiments,  and  to  cen- 
sure their  conduct.  The  pains  that  were  taken 
after  this  period  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Brandenberg,  and  more  especially  by  Frederic 
William  and  his  son  Frederic,  in  order  to  com- 
pose the  dissensions  and  animosity  that  divided 
the  Protestants,  and  particularly  to  promote  a 
fraternal  union  between  the  reformed  and  Lu- 
theran churches  in  the  Prussian  territories,  and 
in  the  rest  of  their  dominions,  are  well  known; 
and  it  is  also  equally  notorious,  that  innumera- 
ble difficulties  opposed  the  execution  of  this 
salutary  design. 


*  The  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  con- 
ferences of  Thorn  and  Cassel,  are  enumerated  by  Sa- 
L'ittarius,  in  his  Introd.  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  ii.  p. 
1004.  See  also  Jaegeri  Historia  Saeculi  XVII.  decenn. 
V.  p.  08ii,  and  decenn.  vii.  p.  lOO,  where  the  acts  of 
the  two  conferences  are  extant.— Add  to  these  Jo. 
Alphons.  Turretini  Nubes  Tcstium  pro  moderate 
in  Rebus  tlieologicis  Judicio,  p.  178. — There  is  an 
ample  account  of  the  conference  of  Cas-^el  in  the  life 
of  Musseus,  given  by  Moller,  in  his  Cimbria  Litera- 
ta,  torn.  li.  p.  566.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  same 
work,  an  accurate  index  of  the  accounts  of  this  con- 
ference, published  on  both  sides. 
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VI.  Beside  these  public  conferences,  holden 
by  the  authority  of  princes,  in  order  to  promote 
union  and  concord  among  Protestants,  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
true  Christian  charity,  embarked  in  this  pious 
cause  on  their  own  private  authority,  and  of- 
fered their  mediation  and  good  offices  to  recon- 
cile the  two  churches.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
these  peace-makers  were,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  reformed  church,  and  that  those  among 
the  Lutherans,  who  appeared  in  this  amiable 
character,  were  but  few,  in  comparison  witli 
the  great  number  of  Calvinists  that  favoured 
this  benevolent  but  arduous  design.  The  most 
eminent  Calvinistical  advocate  of  peace  was 
John  Dureus,  a  native  of  Scotland,  justly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  his  universal  benevolence, 
solid  piety,  and  extensive  learning,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  more  remarkable  for  genius  and 
memory,  than  for  nicety  of  discernment  and 
accuracy  of  judgment,  as  might  be  evinced  by 
several  proofs  and  testimonies,  were  this  the 
proper  place  for  discussions  of  that  nature.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  never,  perhaps,  were  greater 
zeal  and  perseverance  manifested  than  by  Du- 
reus, who,  during  a  period  of  forty-three  years,* 
suffered  vexations  and  underwent  labours  which 
required  the  firmest  resolution  and  the  most  in- 
exhaustible patience;  wrote,  exhorted,  admo- 
nished, entreated,  and  disputed;  in  a  word, 
tried  every  method  that  human  wisdom  could 
suggest,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Protestant 
churches.  It  was  not  merely  by  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  his  pen,  or  by  forming  plans  in 
the  silence  of  the  closet,  that  this  worthy  di- 
vine performed  the  task  which  his  benevolence 
and  zeal  engaged  him  to  undertake;  his  activity 
and  industry  were  equal  to  his  zeal;  he  tra- 
velled through  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
where  the  Protestant  religion  had  obtained  any 
footing;  he  formed  connexions  with  the  doc- 
tors of  both  parties;  he  addressed  himself  to 
kings,  princes,  magistrates,  and  ministers;  and 
by  representing,  in  lively  and  striking  colours, 
the  utility  and  importance  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed,  hoped  to  engage  them  more  or  less  in 
this  good  cause,  or  at  least  to  derive  some  suc- 
cour from  their  influence  and  protection.  But 
here  his  views  were  considerably  disappointed; 
for,  though  his  undertaking  was  generally  ap- 
plauded, and  though  he  met  with  a  favourable 
and  civil  reception  from  the  greatest  part  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  he  found 
very  few  who  were  seriously  disposed  to  allevi- 
ate his  labours,  by  lending  him  their  assistance, 
and  seconding  his  attempts  by  their  influence 
and  counsels.  Some,  suspecting  that  his  fer- 
vent and  extraordinary  zeal  arose  from  myste- 
rious and  sinister  motives,  and  apprehending 
that  he  had  secretly  formed  a  design  of  draw- 
ing the  Lutherans  into  a  snare,  even  attacked 
him  in  their  writings  with  animosity  and  bit- 
terness, and  loaded  him  with  the  sharpest  in- 
vectives and  reproaches:  so  that  this  well-mean- 
ing man,  neglected  at  length  by  those  of  his 
own  communion,  opposed  and  rejected  by  the 
followers  of  Luther,  involved  in  various  per- 


♦  From  'he  year  1631  to  1674- 


plexities  and  distress,  exhausted  by  unsuccesa* 
ful  labour,  and  oppressed  and  dejected  by  inju- 
rious treatment,  perceived,  by  a  painful  expe- 
rience, that  he  had  undertuken  a  task  which 
was  beyond  the  power  of  a  private  person,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  repose  eind 
obscurity  at  Cassel.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that 
Dureus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  general  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions,  was  sometimes  defi- 
cient in  ingenuous  frankness,  had  annexed  to 
his  plan  of  reconciliation  certain  doctrines 
which,  were  they  susceptible  of  proof,  would 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  union,  not  only 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  but  also  of  all 
the  different  sects  that  bear  the  Christian  name; 
for,  among  other  things,  he  maintained,  that 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  a  complete  body  of 
divinity;  that  the  Ten  Commandments  formed 
a  perfect  system  of  morals,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  a  comprehensive  series  of  petitions  for 
all  the  blessings  contained  in  the  divine  promi- 
ses. Now  if  this  notion,  that  these  sacred 
compositions  contain  all  that  is  essential  to 
faith,  obedience,  and  devotion,  had  been  uni- 
versally entertained,  or  evidently  demonstrated, 
it  would  not  have  been  a  chimerical  project  to 
aim  at  a  reconciliation  of  all  Christian  churches 
upon  this  basis,  and  to  render  these  composi- 
tions the  foundation  of  their  coalition  and  the 
bond  of  their  union.  But  it  would  have  been 
highly  chimerical  to  expect,  that  the  Christian 
sects  would  universally  adopt  this  notion,  or  be 
pleased  to  see  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  re- 
duced to  such  general  principles.  It  is  farther 
to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  Dureus,  that 
he  showed  a  peculiar  propensity  toward  the 
sentiments  of  the  Mystics  and  Quakers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  tendency  to  favour  his  concilia- 
tory and  pacific  project.  Like  them,  he  placed 
the  essence  of  religion  in  the  ascent  of  the  soul 
to  God,  in  calling  forth  the  hidden  word,  in  fan- 
ning the  divine  spark  that  resides  in  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
system,  he  was  intimately  persuaded,  thatdiifer- 
ences  merely  in  theological  opinions  did  not  at 
all  concern  the  essence  of  true  piety. 

VII.  Among  the  Lutherans,  those  who  ap- 


*  See  Coleri  Historia  Joh.  Duraei,  to  which  many 
important  additions  might  be  made  from  public  re- 
cords, and  also  from  documents  that  have  not  yet 
seen  the  light.  Some  records  and  documents  of  the 
kind  here  referred  to,  have  been  published  by  Ha- 
scBus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Bremens.  Tlieologico-Philo- 
logica,  torn.  i.  p.  911,  and  tom.  iv.  p.  t)83  A  still 
greater  number  are  given  by  Gesselius,  in  the  adden- 
da to  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  tom.  ii.  p.  614.  The 
transactions  of  Durieus  at  Marpurg,  are  mentioned 
by  Schenck,  in  his  Vitee  Professorum  Theologis 
Marpurg.  p.  207. — His  attempts  in  Holstein  may  be 
learned  from  the  letters  of  Lackman  and  Lossius, 
which  are  joined  together  in  the  same  volume.  His 
exploits  in  Prussia  and  Poland  are  recorded  by 
Jablonsky,  in  his  Historia  Consensus  Sendomirien- 
sis,  p.  127;  and  his  labours  in  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Palatinate,  are  mentioned  respectively  ia 
the  Museum  Helveticum,  tom.  iii.  iv.  v.  by  Elswich, 
in  his  Fasciculus  Epistol.  Theolog.  p.  147,  and  by 
Seelen,  in  the  Deliciae  Epistol.  p.  353.  See  also 
Jaegeri  Historia  ScBculi  XVII.  decenn.  vii.  p.  171; 
the  Englische  Reformations  Historic,  by  Bohm,  and 
more  especially  an  account  of  Duraeus,  published  un- 
der my  direction  at  Helrastadt,  in  1744,  byBenzeliu*. 
and  entitled.  Dissertatio  de  Johan.  Durteo,  maxim* 
de  Actii  ejus  Suecanis. 
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peared  the  most  zealous  in  this  pacific  cause, 
were  John  Matthias,*  bishop  of  Strengnes  in 
Sweden,  and  George  Cahxtus,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Helmstadt,  whom  Dureus  had  ani- 
mated with  a  portion  of  his  charitable  and  in- 
dulgent spirit.  The  former  was  a  man  of  ca- 
pacity and  merit;  the  latter  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished among  the  divines  of  this  century, 
by  his  learning,  genius,  probity,  and  candour; 
but  both  failed  in  the  arduous  undertaking  in 
which  they  had  engaged,  and  suffered  consider- 
ably in  their  attempts  to  promote  the  cause  of 
unity  and  concord.  The  Olive-branches'^  of 
Matthias,  who  entitled  thus  his  pacific  produc- 
tions, were,  by  a  royal  edict,  publicly  condemn- 
ed and  suppressed  in  Sweden;  and  their  author, 
in  order  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  retirement. |  The  zeal 
of  Calixtus,  in  calming  the  tumultuous  and 
violent  spirit  of  the  contending  parties,  drew 
upon  him  the  bitterest  reproaches,  and  the 
warmest  animosity  and  resentment  from  those 
who  were  more  bent  on  maintaining  their  pe- 
culiar opinions,  than  in  promoting  that  charity 
which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment;  and, 
while  he  was  labouring  to  remove  all  sects 
and  divisions,  he  appeared  to  many  of  his 
brethren  in  the  light  of  a  new  sectary,  who 
was  founding  the  most  pernicious  of  all  sects, 
even  that  of  the  Syncretists,  who  were  suppos- 
ed to  promote  peace  and  concord  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth.  We  shall,  before  we  finish 
this  chapter,  endeavour  to  give  a  more  particu- 
lar and  circumstantial  account  of  the  senti- 
ments and  trials  of  this  great  man,  to  whose 
charge  many  other  things  were  laid,  beside  the 
crime  of  endeavouring  to  unite  the  disciples  of 
the  same  master  in  the  amiable  bonds  of  cha- 
rity, concord,  and  mutual  forbearance,  and 
whose  opinions  and  designs  excited  warm  con- 
tests in  the  Lutheran  cliurch. 

Vin.  The  external  state  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  this  period  was  attended  with  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  prosperity,  among  which 
we  may  reckon  its  standing  firm  against  the 
assaults  of  Rome,  whose  artifice  and  violence 
were  in  vain  employed  to  effect  its  destruction. 
It  is  well  known,  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Lutherans  resided  in  those  provinces 
where  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
prohibited.  It  has  more  especially  been  shown 
by  the  late  memorable  emigration  of  the  Saltz- 
burgers,§  that  a  still  greater  number  of  them 
lay  concealed  in  that  land  of  despotism  and 
bigotry,  where  the  smallest  dissent  from  pope- 


(pj-  *  Matthias  had  been  chaplain  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  was  afterwards  appointed,  by  that 
prince,  preceptor  tohisdauj;literChristina,  so  famous 
in  history,  on  account  of  the  whimsical  peculiarities 
of  her  character,  her  taste  for  learning,  and  her  de- 
sertion of  the  Swedish  throne  and  the  Protestant 
relipion. 

t  Kami  01iva>  Septentrionalis. 

t  See  Schetferi  Suecia  Literata.  p.  123,  and  Job. 
Molleri  ad  earn  Hypomneniata,  p.  317. — Archenholtz. 
Memoires  de  la  Reine  Christine,  torn.  i.  p.  320,  505; 
torn.  ii.  p.  63. 

ft?"  §  For  an  accountof  the  persecuted  Lutherans 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Saltzburg,  see  Burnet's  Tra- 
vels. See  more  especially  a  famous  Latin  discourse, 
entitled,  Commentariolus  Theologjcus  de  non  toler- 
andiB  in  Religione  Dissentientibus  pub.  at  Tubin 
gon,  in  1732,  bv  W.  L.  Lclsrhing, 
Vol.  II.— 30 


ry,  with  whatever  secrecy  and  circumspection 
it  may  be  disguised,  is  considered  as  an  enor- 
mous and  capital  crime;  and  that  tliey  preserv- 
ed their  religious  sentiments  and  doctrines  pure 
and  uncorrupted  amidst  the  contagion  of  Ro- 
mish superstition,  which  they  always  beheld 
with  aversion  and  horror.  In  those  countries 
which  are  inhabited  by  persons  of  different 
communions,  and  whose  sovereigns  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  church,  we  have  number- 
less instances  of  the  cruelty  and  inju.stice  prac- 
tised by  the  papists  against  those  who  dissent 
from  them;  and  these  cruelties  are  exercised 
under  a  pretext  suggested  by  tlie  most  malevo- 
lent bigotry,  which  represents  these  dissenters  as 
seditious  subjects,  and  consequently  as  worthy 
of  the  most  rigorous  treatment.  And  yet  it  ia 
certain  that,  amidst  all  tiicse  vexations,  the 
Lutheran  church  stood  its  ground;  nor  could 
either  the  craft  or  fury  of  its  enemies,  in  any 
coimtry,  deprive  it  entirely  of  its  rights  and 
privileges.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  was  carried  into  Asia,  Afi-i- 
ca,  and  America,  by  several  persons  who  fixed 
their  habitations  in  those  distant  regions,  and 
was  also  introduced  into  some  parts  of  Eiu^ope, 
where  it  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 

IX.  When  we  tun\  our  view  to  the  internal 
state  of  the  Lutheran  church  during  this  cen- 
tury, we  shall  find  it  improved  in  various  re- 
spects. Though  several  blemishes  yet  remain- 
ed that  clouded  its  lustre,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, to  the  honour  of  the  Lutherans,  that 
they  cultivated  all  the  branches  of  literature, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  with  uncommon  in- 
dustry and  success,  and  made  several  improve- 
ments in  the  sciences,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  particular  mention,  and 
of  which  a  circumstantial  enumeration  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  required  in  an 
historical  compendium.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
denied,  on  one  hand,  that  the  cause  of  religion 
gained  by  these  improvements  in  learning, 
it  must  be  owned,  on  the  otiicr,  that  some 
branches  of  science  were  perverted  by  injudi- 
cious or  ill-designing  men,  to  corrupt  the  pure 
simplicity  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  to  ren- 
der its  doctrines  abstruse  and  intricate.  Thus 
it  too  often  happens  in  life,  that  the  best  things 
are  the  most  egregiously  abused.  About  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  the  sciences 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  schools  were  logic  and 
metaphysics,  thotigh  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  treated  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
elegance,  simplicity,  and  precision.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  the  scene  changed  in  the  semi- 
naries of  learning;  and  the  more  entertaining 
and  agreeable  branches  of  literature,  that  polish 
wit,  excite  taste,  exercise  judgment,  and  enrich 
memory,  such  as  civil  and  natural  history,  phi- 
lology, antiquities,  criticism,  and  eloquence, 
gained  tiie  ascendency.  Both  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  acquired  also  a  more  graceful,  con- 
sistent, and  regular  form  than  that  under  which 
they  had  hitherto  appeared.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately happened,  that,  while  the  boundaries  of 
science  were  extended  from  day  to  day,  and 
new  discoveries  and  improvements  were  con- 
stantly enriching  the  republic  of  letters,  the 
credit  of  learning  began  sensibly  to  decrease, 
and  learned  men  seemed  gcadually  to  lose 
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those  peculiar  marks  of  veneration  and  distinc- 
tion that  tlie  novelty  of  their  character,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  and  importance  of  their  la- 
bours, had  hitherto  drawn  from  the  public. 
Among  the  various  circumstances  that  contri- 
buted to  this  decline  of  literary  glory,  we  may 
particularly  reckon  the  multitude  of  those  who, 
without  natural  capacity,  taste,  or  inclination, 
were  led,  by  authority  or  a  desire  of  applause, 
to  literary  pursuits,  and,  by  their  ignorance  or 
their  pedantry,  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  repub- 
lic of  letters. 

X.  The  only  kind  of  philosophy  that  was 
taught  in  the  Lutheran  schools,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  this  century,  was  that  of  Aris- 
totle, dressed  up  in  that  scholastic  form  which 
increased  its  native  intricacy  and  subtlety;  and 
such  was  the  devout  and  excessive  veneration 
entertained  by  many  for  this  abstruse  system, 
that  any  attempt  to  reject  the  Grecian  oracle, 
or  to  correct  its  decisions,  was  looked  upon  as 
of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  church,  and  as  equally  criminal 
with  a  like  attempt  upon  the  sacred  writings. 
Those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  by  their  zealous 
and  invincible  attachment  to  tlie  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  were  the  divines  of  Leipsic,  Tubin- 
gen, Helmstadt,  and  Altorf.  The  enchant- 
ment, however,  was  not  universal;  and  there 
were  many  who,  withdrawing  their  private 
judgment  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  were 
bold  enough  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
thus  discerned  the  blemishes  that  were  indeed 
sufficiently  visible  in  the  pretended  wisdom  of 
the  Grecian  sage.  The  first  attempt  to  reduce 
his  authority  within  narrow  bounds  was  made 
by  certain  pious  and  prudent  divines,*  who, 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  discourage  all 
philosophical  inquiries,  yet  were  desirous  of 
confining  them  to  a  few  select  subjects,  and 
complained,  that  the  pompous  denomination 
of  philosophy  was  too  frequently  prostituted 
by  being  applied  to  unintelligible  distinctions, 
and  words  (or  rather  sounds)  destitute  of  sense. 
These  were  succeeded  in  their  repugnance  to 
the  Peripatetic  philosophy  by  the  disciples  of 
Ramus,  who  had  credit  enough  to  banish  it 
from  several  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to 
substitute  in  its  place  the  system  of  their  mas- 
ter, which  was  of  a  more  practical  kind,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  life.f  But, 
if  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  met  with  adver- 
saries, who  opposed  it  upon  solid  and  rational 
principles,  it  had  also  enemies  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent character,  who  imprudently  declaimed 
against  philosophy  in  general,  as  higlily  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  inte- 
rests of  society.  Such  was  the  fanatical  extra- 
v'agance  of  Daniel  Hoffman,  professor  at  Helm- 
stadt, who  betrayed,  in  this  controversy,  an 
equal  degree  of  ignorance  and  animosity;  and 
such  also  were  the  followers  of  Robert  Fludd, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  the  Rosecrucians,  who 
boasted  of  having  stricken  out,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  fire  and  divine  illuinination,  a  new. 


•*  AiuuMU  thesis  we  find  VVonceslaus  Schellingiiis, 
of  whom  a  particular  account  is  given  by  Arnold,  in 
his  Histor.  Eccles.  at  Hteret.  p.  il.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi. 

t  See  Jo.  Herman  ah  Elswich,  de  varia  Aristotelis 
forluna,  §  xxi.  p.  54,  and  Walchius,  His.  Logices,  lib. 
ii.  c.  ii.  §  iii.  v.  in  Parergis  ejus  Academicis,  p.  613. 


wonderful,  and  celestial  system  of  philosophy, 
of  which  mention  has  been  already  made.* 
These  adversaries  of  the  Stagirite  were  divided 
among  themselves;  and  this  diminished  the 
strength  and  vigour  of  their  opposition  to  the 
common  enemy.  But,  even  if  they  had  been 
very  closely  united  in  their  sentiments  and 
measures,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
overturn  the  empire  of  Aristotle,  which  was 
deeply  rooted  in  the  schools  through  long  pos- 
session, and  had  a  powerful  support  in  the 
multitude  of  its  votaries  and  defenders. 

XI.  The  Peripatetic  system  had  still  more 
formidable  adversaries  to  encounter  in  Des- 
Cartes  and  Gassendi,  whose  writings  were 
composed  with  such  perspicuity  and  precision 
as  rendered  them  highly  agreeable  to  many  of 
the  Lutheran  doctors  of  this  century,  who 
were  hence  induced  to  look  with  contempt  on 
that  obsolete  and  barren  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  which  was  expressed  in  uncouth  terms 
and  barbarous  phrases,  without  taste,  elegance, 
or  accuracy.  The  votaries  of  Aristotle  beheld 
with  envy  these  new  philosophers,  used  their 
most  zealous  endeavours  to  bring  them  into 
discredit,  and,  for  this  purpose,  represented 
their  researches  and  principles  as  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  growth 
of  true  piety.  But  when  they  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  these  methods  of  attack  proved 
unsuccessful,  they  changed  their  method  of 
proceeding,  and,  (like  a  prudent  general,  who, 
besieged  by  a  superior  force,  abandons  his  out- 
works and  retires  into  the  citadel)  they  relin- 
quished much  of  their  jargon,  and  defended  only 
the  main  and  essential  principles  of  their  system. 
To  render  these  principles  more  palatable, 
they  began  to  adorn  them  with  the  graces  of 
elocution,  and  to  mingle  with  their  philosophi- 
cal tenets  the  charms  of  polite  literature. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess,  that  Aris- 
totle, though  the  prince  of  philosophers,  was 
chargeable  with  errors  and  defects,  which  it 
was  both  lawful  and  expedient  to  correct.  But 
these  concessions  only  served  to  render  their 
adversaries  more  confidetit  and  enterprising, 
since  they  were  interpreted  as  resulting  from 
a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  a  manifest  acknowledgment 
of  their  defeat.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
enemies  of  the  Stagirite  renewed  their  attacks 
with  redoubled  impetuosity,  and  with  a  full 
assurance  of  victory;  nor  did  they  confine  them 
to  those  branches  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
which  were  allowed  by  its  votaries  to  stand 
in  need  of  correction,  but  levelled  them,  with- 
out distinction,  at  the  whole  sj'stem,  and  aim- 
ed at  nothing  less  than  its  total  dissolution. 
Grotius,  indeed,  who  marched  at  the  head  of 
tliese  philosophical  reformers,  proceeded  with 
a  certain  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
Puffendorf,  in  treating  of  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  the  duties  of  morality,  threw  off,  with 
more  boldness  and  freedom,  the  Peripatetic 
yoke,  and  pursued  a  method  entirely  different 
fi-om  that  which  had  been  hitherto  observed  in 
the  schools.  This  freedom  drew  upon  him  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  who  loaded  him  with 
the  bitterest  reproaches;  his  example,  however, 


'  See  above,  in  the  Gen.  Ilis.  of  the  Church,  §  31. 
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was  imitated  by  Thomasius,  professor  of  law 
in  the  academy  of  Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at 
Hall,  who  attacked  the  Peripatetics  with  new 
degrees  of  vehemence  and  zeal.  This  eminent 
man,  though  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
excellence  of  his  genius  and  the  strength  of  his 
resolution,  was  not,  perhaps,  the  most  proper 
person  that  could  be  Hxed  upon  to  manage  the 
interests  of  philosophy.  His  views,  neverthe- 
less, were  vast;  he  aimed  at  the  reformation 
of  philosophy  in  general,  and  of  the  Peripate- 
tic system  in  particular;  and  he  assiduously 
employed  both  the  power  of  exhortation  and 
the  influence  of  example,  in  order  to  persuade 
the  Saxons  to  reject  the  Aristotelian  system, 
which  he  had  never  read,  and  which  most  cer- 
tainly he  did  not  understand.  The  scheme  of 
philosophy,  that  he  substituted  in  its  place, 
was  received  with  little  applause,  and  soon  fell 
into  oblivion;  but  his  attempt  to  overturn  the 
system  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  philosophical  inquiry,  was  attended 
with  remarkable  success,  made,  in  a  little  time, 
the  most  rapid  progress,  and  produced  such 
admirable  effects,  that  Thomasius  is  justly  look- 
ed upon,  to  this  day,  as  the  chief  of  those  bold 
spirits  who  pulled  down  philosophical  tyranny 
from  its  throne  in  Germany,  and  gave  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  what  was  called  the  Sectarian  Phi- 
losophy* in  that  country.  The  first  seminary 
of  learning  tliat  adopted  the  measures  of  Tho- 
masius was  that  of  Hall  in  Saxony,  where  he 
was  professor;  this  example  was  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  German  schools,  by  some 
sooner,  and  by  others  later,  and  thence  a  spirit 
of  philosophical  liberty  began  to  spread  itself 
into  other  countries  where  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion was  established;  so  that,  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century,  the  Lutherans  enjoyed 
a  perfect  liberty  of  conducting  their  philoso- 
phical researches  in  tliat  manner  which  they 
judged  the  most  conformable  with  truth  and 
reason,  of  departing  from  the  mere  dictates  of 
authority  in  matters  of  science,  and  of  pro- 
posing publicly  every  one  his  respective  opi- 
nions. This  liberty  was  not  the  consequence 
of  any  positive  decree  of  the  state,  nor  was  it 
inculcated  by  any  law  of  the  church;  it  seemed 
to  result  from  that  invisible  disposal  of  things, 
which  we  call  accident,  and  certainly  proceed- 
ed from  the  efforts  of  a  few  great  men,  second- 
ing and  exciting  the  natural  propensity  toward 
free  inquiry,  that  can  never  be  totally  extin- 
guished in  the  human  mind.  Many  employ- 
ed this  liberty  in  extracting,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Eclectics,  what  they  thought 
most  confonnable  to  reason,  and  most  suscep- 
tible of  demonstration,  from  the  productions 
of  the  different  schools,  and  connecting  these 
extracts  in  «uch  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a 
complete  body  of  philosophy.  But  some  made 
a  3'et  more  noble  use  of  this  inestimable  privi- 
lege, by  employing,  with  indefatigable  zeal 
and  industry,  their  own  faculties  in  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  and  building  upon  solid  and 


5^?-*  By  the  Sectarian  Philosophers  were  meant 
those  who  followed  implicitly  some  one  of  the  an- 
cient philosophical  sects,  without  daring  to  use  the 
dictates  of  their  private  judgment,  to  correct  or 
modify  the  dottriiies  or  expressions  of  these  hoary 
guides. 


unchangeable  principles  a  new  and  sublime 
system  of  philosophy.'*  At  the  head  of  these 
we  may  place  Leibnitz,  vi^hose  genius  and  la- 
bours have  deservedly  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal. 

In  this  conflict  between  the  reformers  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  votaries  of  Aristotle,  the  lat- 
ter lost  ground  from  day  to  day;  and  his  sys- 
tem, in  consequence  of  the  extremes  into  which 
reformers  often  fall,  became  so  odious,  that 
condemnation  was  passed  on  every  part  of  it. 
Hence  the  science  of  Metaphysics,  which  the 
Grecian  sage  had  considered  as  the  master 
science,  as  the  original  fountain  of  all  true 
philosophy,  was  despoiled  of  its  honours  and 
fell  into  contempt;  nor  could  the  authority  and 
influence  even  of  Des-Cartes  (who  also  set  out, 
in  his  inquiries,  on  metaphysical  principles) 
support  it  effectually  against  the  prejudices 
of  the  times.  Plowever,  when  the  first  heat 
of  opposition  began  to  cool,  and  the  rage  of 
party  to  subside,  this  degraded  science  was  not 
only  recalled  from  its  exile,  by  the  interposi- 
tion and  credit  of  Leibnitz,  but  was  also  rein- 
stated in  its  fonner  dignity  and  lustre. 

XII.  The  defects  and  vices  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy  have  been  circumstantially  exposed  and 
even  exaggerated  by  many  writers,  who  seem 
to  require  in  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  ought  indeed  always 
to  be  aimed  at,  but  which  no  wise  observer  of 
human  nature  can  ever  hope  to  see  generally 
reduced  to  practice.  These  censors  represent 
the  leading  men  of  the  Lutheran  church  as  ar- 
rogant, contentious,  despotic,  and  uncharita- 
ble; as  destitute  of  Christian  simplicity  and 
candour;  fond  of  quibbling  and  dispute;  judg- 
ing of  all  things  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  party; 
and  treating  with  the  utmost  antipathy  and 
aversion  those  who  differ  fi-om  them  very  slight- 
ly in  religious  matters.  The  less  considerable 
among  the  Lutheran  doctors  are  charged  with 
ignorance,  with  a  neglect  of  the  sacred  duties 
of  their  station,  and  with  a  want  of  talent  in 
their  characters  as  public  teachers;  and  ava- 
rice, indolence,  want  of  piety,  and  corruption 
of  manners,  are  boldly  imputed  to  the  whole 
body. 

It  will  be  acknowledged,  without  difficulty, 
by  those  who  have  studied  with  attention  and 
impartiality  the  genius,  manners,  and  history 
of  this  century,  that  the  Lutheran  clergy  were 
not  wholly  irreproachable  with  respect  to  the 
matteis  that  are  here  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
that  many  Lutheran  churches  were  under  the 
direction  of  pastors  who  were  highlj'  deficient, 
some  in  zeal,  others  in  abilities,  many  in  both, 
and  consequently  ill  qualified  for  propagating 
the  truths  of  Christianity  with  wisdom  and 
success.  But  this  reproach  is  not  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  sevcnteeth  century;  it  is  a 
general  charge,  that,  with  too  much  truth, 
may  be  brought  against  all  the  ages  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, by  all  such  as  are  not  blinded  by 
ignorance  or  partiality,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  did  not  consist  of  these  uii- 


*  The  curions  reader  will  find  an  accurate  and  am 
pie  account  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy,  in  the 
learned  Brucker's  Historia  Critica  Pliilosophiic. 
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worthy  pastors,  and  that  many  of  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors  of  this  century  were  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  piety,  gravity,  and  wisdom; 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide, 
whether  in  our  times,  in  which  some  pretend 
that  tire  sanctity  of  the  primitive  doctors  is  re- 
vived in  several  places,  there  be  not  as  many 
that  do  little  honour  to  the  pastoral  character 
as  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors.  It  must  far- 
ther be  observed,  that  many  of  the  defects 
which  are  invidiously  charged  upon  the  doc- 
tors of  this  age,  were  in  a  great  measure  occa- 
sioned by  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  Tiiey 
were  the  unhappy  effects  of  those  public  cala- 
mities which  a  dreadful  war  of  thirty  years 
produced  in  Germany;  they  derived  strength 
from  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  education,  and 
were  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  protection 
and  countenance  of  vicious  and  profligate  ma- 
gistrates. 

XIII.  That  the  vices  of  the  Lutheran  cler- 
gy were  partly  owing  to  the  infelicity  of  the 
times,  will  appear  evident  from  some  particu- 
lar instances.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century,  nei- 
ther the  discourses  of  the  pulpit,  nor  the  in- 
structions of  the  schools,  were  adapted  to  pro- 
mote, among  the  people,  just  ideas  of  religion, 
or  to  give  them  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  The 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  as  some  ludicrously 
and  too  justly  represent  it,  was  reduced,  in 
many  places,  to  the  noisy  art  of  bawling  (du- 
ring a  certain  space  of  time  measured  by  a 
sand-glass)  upon  various  points  of  theology, 
which  the  orators  understood  very  imperfectly, 
and  which  the  people  did  not  understand  at 
all;  and,  when  the  important  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  were  introduced  in 
these  public  discourses,  they  were  frequently 
disfigured  by  tawdry  and  puerile  ornaments, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  divine  wisdom  that  shines  forth  in  the 
Gospel,  and  were  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
deprived  of  their  native  beauty,  efficacy,  and 
power.  All  this  must  be  confessed;  but  per- 
haps it  may  not  appear  an  object  of  wonder, 
when  all  things  are  duly  considered.  The 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  their  heads  full  of 
sonorous  and  empty  words,  of  trivial  distinc- 
tions and  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  very  ill 
furnished  with  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  adapted  to  touch  the  heart  and  to  reform 
the  life;  they  had  also  few  models  of  true  elo- 
quence before  their  eyes;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  very  surprising,  that  they  dressed  out  their 
discourses  with  foreign  and  tasteless  orna- 
ments. 

The  charge  brought  against  the  imiversities, 
that  they  spent  more  time  in  subtle  and  con- 
tentious controversy,  than  in  explaining  the 
Scriptures,  teaching  the  duties  of  morality, 
and  promoting  a  spirit  of  piety  and  virtue, 
though  too  just,  yet  may  also  be  alleviated  by 
considering  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  times.  The  Lutherans  were  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  adversaries,  who  obliged 
them  to  be  perpetually  in  a  posture  of  defence; 
and  the  Roman  catholics,  by  threatening  their 
destruction,  contributed,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  to  excite    in  their  doctors  that  po- 


lemic spirit  which  unfortunately  became  a 
habit,  and  had  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
e.xercise  both  of  their  academical  and  pastoral 
functions.  In  time  of  war,  the  military  art 
not  only  becomes  singularly  respectable,  but  is 
preferred,  without  hesitation,  to  all  others,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  maintain  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  liberty  and  independence; 
and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  theological  commo- 
tions, the  spirit  of  controversy,  by  becoming 
necessary,  gains  an  ascendency,  which,  even 
when  the  danger  is  over,  it  is  unwilling  to  lose. 
It  is  indeed  ardently  to  be  wished,  that  the 
Lutherans  had  treated  with  more  mildness  and 
charity  those  who  differed  from  them  in  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  had  discovered  more  indul- 
gence and  forbearance  toward  such,  more  es- 
pecially, as  by  ignorance,  fanaticism,  or  exces- 
sive curiosity,  were  led  into  error,  yet  without 
pretending  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  by 
propagating  their  particular  systems.  But 
they  had  unhappily  imbibed  a  spirit  of  perse- 
cution in  their  early  education;  this  was  too 
much  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  it  was  even 
a  leading  maxim  with  our  ancestors,  tliat  it 
was  both  lawful  and  expedient  to  use  severity 
and  force  against  those  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  heretics.  This  maxim  was  derived 
from  Rome;  and  even  those  who  separated 
from  that  church  did  not  find  it  easy  to  throw 
off,  suddenly,  that  despotic  and  uncharitable 
spirit  which  had  so  long  been  the  main-spring 
of  its  government,  and  the  general  character- 
istic of  its  members.  In  their  narrow  views 
of  things,  their  very  piety  seemed  to  suppress 
the  generous  movements  of  fraternal  love  and 
forbearance;  and  the  more  they  felt  themselves 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  divine  glory,  the 
more  difficult  did  they  find  it  to  renounce  that 
ancient  and  favourite  maxim,  which  had  so  of- 
ten been  ill  interpreted  and  ill  applied,  that 
'  whoever  is  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  God, 
ought  also  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  '*  _ 

XIV.  There  were  few  or  no  changes  intro-  H 
duced,  during  this  century,  into  the  form  of  ■^ 
government,  the  method  of  worship,  and  the 
external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  Many  alterations  would  indeed  have 
been  made  in  all  these,  had  the  princes  and 
states  of  that  communion  judged  it  expedient 
to  put  in  execution  the  plans  that  had  been 
laid  by  Thomasius,  and  other  eminent  men, 
for  reforming  its  ecclesiastical  polity.  These 
plans  were  built  upon  a  new  principle,  which 
supposed,  that  the  majesty  and  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign  formed  the  only  source  of 
church-power.  On  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, which  these  great  men  took  all  imaginable 
pains  to  prove,  by  solid  and  striking  argu- 
ments, they  raised  a  voluminous  system  of 
laws,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  evi- 
dently tended  to  these  conclusions; — that  the 

(t(?"  *  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Lutherans  had 
not,  in  many  places,  persevered  in  these  severe  and 
despotic  principles  longer  than  other  Protestant 
churches.  Until  this  very  day,  the  Lutherans  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine  have  always  refused  to  per- 
mit the  Reformed  to  celebrate  public  worship  within 
the  bounds,  or  even  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  conquer  their  ob- 
stinacy in  this  respect,  but  hitherto  without  luccesi. 
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same  sovereign  who  presides  in  the  state  ought 
to  rule  in  tlie  church;  that  prince  and  pontiff 
are  inseparable  characters;  and  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel  are  not  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Deity,  but  the  deputies  or  vicegerents 
of  the  civil  magistrate.  These  reformers  of 
Lutheranism  did  not  stop  here;  they  reduced 
within  narrower  bounds  the  few  privileges  and 
advantages  that  the  clergy  yet  retained;  and 
treated  many  of  the  rites,  institutions,  and 
customs  of  our  church,  as  the  remains  of  po- 
pish superstition.  Hence  an  abundant  som'ce 
of  contention  was  opened,  and  a  long  and  te- 
dious controversy  was  carried  on  witli  warmth 
and  animosity  between  the  clergy  and  civi- 
lians. We  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  with 
what  views  tiiese  debates  were  commenced  and 
fomented,  and  with  what  success  they  were  re- 
spectively carried  on.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  their  effects  and  consequences  were  unhap- 
py, as,  in  many  places,  they  proved  seriously 
detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  tlie  clergy,  to 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  religion,  and  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran 
church.*  The  present  state  of  that  church 
verifies  too  plainly  this  observation.  It  is  now 
its  fate  to  see  few  entering  into  its  public  ser- 
vice, who  are  adapted  to  restore  the  reputation 
it  has  lost,  or  to  maintain  that  which  it  yet 
retains.  Those  who  are  distinguished  by  il- 
lustrious birth,  uncommon  genius,  and  a  libe- 
ral and  ingenuous  turn  of  mind,  look  upon  the 
study  of  theology,  which  has  so  few  external 
honours  and  advantages  to  recommend  it,  as 
below  their  ambition;  and  hence  the  number 
of  wise,  learned,  and  eminent  ministers  may 
be  said  gradually  to  decrease.  This  circum- 
stance is  deeply  lamented  by  those  among  us 
who  consider  with  attention  the  dangerous  and 
declining  state  of  the  Lutheran  church;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  our  descendants  will  have 
reason  to  lament  it  still  more  bitterly. 

XV.  The  eminent  writers  that  adorned  the 
Lutheran  church  through  the  course  of  this 
century,  were  many  in  number.  We  shall 
only  mention  those  whom  it  is  most  necessary 
for  a  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  to  be  more 
particularly  acquainted  with;  such  are  Giles 
and  Nicolas  Hunnius — Leonard  Hutter — Jo- 
seph and  John  Ernest  Gerard — George  and 
Frederic  Ulric  Cali.xtus — the  Mentzers — God- 
frey and  John  Olearius — Frederic  Baldwin — 
Albert  Grawer — Matthias  Hoe — two  of  the 
name  of  Carpzovius — John  and  Paul  Tarno- 
vius — John  Affclman — Eilhart  Luber — the  Ly- 
sers — Michael  Walther — Joachim  Hildebrand 
— John  Valentine  Andreas — Solomon  Glassius 
— Abraham  Calovius — Theodore  Hackspan — 
John  Hulseman — Jacob  WcUer — Peter  and 
John  Musajus,  brothers — John  Conrad  Dan- 


(tCf-  *  It  has  been  the  inislbrtiiiu;  even  of  well 
nieuning  (wrsona  to  tall  into  pernicions  extri.-nies,  in 
the  controversies  relating  to  the  fonndati(in,  power, 
and  privileges  of  the  church.  Too  few  have  stci^reri 
the  middle  way,  and  laid  their  plans  with  such  e(iui- 
ty  and  wisdcun  as  to  maintain  the  sovereiirnty  and 
autliority  (d"  the  s^afc,  without  reducing  the  cAwrcA  to 
a  mere  creature  of  civil  policy.  The  reader  will  find 
a  most  interesting  view  of  this  nice  and  important 
subject  in  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop  War- 
burton's  ,\lliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  in 
hia  dedication  of  the  second  volnnie  of  his  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  to  the  earl  of  Mansfield. 


haver — John  George  Dorschteus. — John  Arndt 
— Martin  Geyer — John  Adam  Schartzer — Bal- 
thazar and  John  Meisner — Augustus  Pfeiffer — 
Henry  and  John  Muller — Justus  Christopher 
Schomer — Sebastian  Schmidt — Christopher 
Kortholt — the  Osianders — Philip  Jacob  Spe- 
ner — Geb.  Theodore  Meyer — Fridem.  Bech- 
man — and  others.* 

XVI.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church 
remained  entire  during  this  century;  its  funda- 
mental principles  received  no  alteration,  nor 
could  any  doctor  of  that  church,  who  should 
have  presumed  to  renounce  or  invalidate  any 
of  those  theological  points  which  are  contain- 
ed in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutherans, 
have  met  with  toleration  and  indulgence.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  in  later  times, 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  diminish, 
in  many  places,  the  authority  of  these  oracles, 
which  had  so  long  been  considered  as  almost 
infallible  rules  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence 
arose  that  unbounded  liberty,  which  is  at  this 
day  enjoyed  by  all  wiio  are  not  invested  with 
the  character  of  public  teachers,  of  dissenting 
from  the  decisions  of  these  symbols  or  creeds, 
and  of  declaring  this  dissent  in  the  manner 
they  judge  the  most  expedient.  The  case  waa 
very  different  in  former  times:  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  any  of  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  church,  or  to  spread  new  religious  opinions, 
among  the  people,  was  called  before  the  higher 
powers  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
very  rarely  escaped  without  suffering  in  his 
fortune  or  reputation,  unless  he  renounced  his 
innovations.  But  the  teachers  of  novel  doc- 
trines had  nothing  to  apprehend,  when,  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  Lutheran 
cimrches  adopted  the  leading  maxim  of  the  Ar- 
menians, that  "  Ciiristians  were  accountable  to 
God  alone  for  their  religious  sentiments,  and 
that  no  individual  could  be  justly  punished  by 
the  magistrate  for  his  erroneous  opinions,  while 
he  conducted  himself  like  a  virtuous  and  obe- 
dient subject,  and  made  no  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society."  It  is  to  be 
wished,  that  this  religious  liberty,  which  the 
advocates  of  equity  must  approve,  but  of  which 
the  virtuous  mind  alone  can  make  a  wise  and 
proper  use,  had  never  degenerated  into  tlie  un 
bridled  licentiousness  that  holds  nothing  sacred, 
but  with  an  audacious  insolence  tramples  un- 
der foot  the  solemn  truths  of  religion,  and  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  throw  contempt 
upon  the  respectable  profession  of  its  ministers. 

XVII.  The  various  branches  of  sacred  eru- 
dition were  cultivated  with  uninterrupted  zeal 
and  assiduity  among  the  Lutherans,  who,  in  no 
period,  were  without  able  commentators,  and 
learned  and  faithful  guides  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to 
mention  here  Tarnovius,  Gerard,  Hackspan, 
Calixtus,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  to  whom  might  be 
added  a  numerous  list  of  learned  and  judicious 
expositors  of  tlie  sacred  oracles.  But  what  ap- 
pears more  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation 
is,  that  the  very  period  which  some  look  upon 
as  the  most  barren  of  learned  productions,  and 


*  For  an  account  of  the  livcsand  writingsof  these 
authors,  see  Witte's  Memoria;  Theologorum,  and  liia 
Diarium  Biopraphicum;  as  also  Fippingius,  GocBius, 
and  other  writers  of  literary  liistory. 
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the  most  remarkable  for  a  general  inattention 
to  the  branch  of  erudition  now  under  considera- 
tion, produced  that  inestimable  and  immortal 
work  of  Solomon  Gla.ssius,  whicli  he  publish- 
ed under  the  title  of  Sacred  Philology,  and 
than  which  none  can  be  more  useful  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  an  un- 
common degree  of  light  upon  the  language 
and  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers.  It 
must,  at  the  same  time,  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  considerable  part  of  this  centu- 
ry was  more  employed,  by  the  professors  of  the 
different  universities,  in  defending,  with  subtle- 
ty and  art,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Lu- 
theran church,  than  in  illustrating  and  ex- 
plaining the  Scripture,  the  only  genuine  source 
of  divine  truth.  Whatever  was  worthy  of 
censure  in  this  manner  of  proceeding,  was 
abundantly  repaired  by  the  more  modern  di- 
vines of  the  Lutheran  communion:  for  no 
sooner  did  the  rage  of  controversy  begin  to 
subside,  than  the  greatest  part  of  them  turned 
their  principal  studies  toward  the  exposition 
and  illustration  of  the  sacred  writings;  and 
they  were  particularly  animated  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  laborious  task,  by  observing  the 
indefatigable  industry  of  those  among  the 
Dutch  divines,  who,  in  their  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  followed  the  sentiments  and  method 
of  Cocceius.  At  the  head  of  these  modern 
commentators  we  may  place,  with  justice,  Se- 
bastian Schmidt,  who  was  at  least  the  most 
laborious  and  voluminous  expositor  of  this  age. 
After  this  learned  writer,  may  be  ranked  Ca- 
lovius,  Geyer,  Schomer,  and  otliers  of  inferior 
note.*  The  contests  excited  by  the  persons 
called  Pietists,  though  unliappy  in  several  re- 
spects, were  nevertheless  attended  with  this 
good  effect,  that  they  engaged  many  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  had  too  much  neglected  before  that 
period,  and  to  the  perusal  of  the  commenta- 
tors and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
These  commentators  pursued  various  methods, 
and  were  unequal  both  in  their  merit  and  suc- 
cess. Some  confined  themselves  to  the  mere 
«ignification  of  the  words,  and  tiie  literal  sense 
that  belonged  to  the  phrases  of  the  inspired 
writers;  others  applied  their  expositions  to  the 
decision  of  controverted  points,  and  attacked 
their  adversaries,  either  by  refuting  their  false 
interpretations,  or  by  making  use  of  their  own 
commentaries  to  overturn  their  doctrines;  a 
third  sort,  after  unfolding  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
applied  it  carefully  to  the  purposes  of  life  and 
the  direction  of  practice.  We  migiit  mention 
another  class  of  interpreters,  who,  by  an  assi- 
duous perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  Cocceians, 
are  said  to  have  injudiciously  acquired  their  de- 
fects, as  appears  by  their  turning  the  sacred 
history  into  allegory,  and  seeking  rather  the 
more  remote  and  mysterious  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, than  its  obvious  and  literal  signification. 

XVIIL  The  principal  doctors  of  this  cen- 
tury, followed,  at  first,  the  loose  method  of  de- 
ducing their  theological  doctrines  from  Scrip- 
ture under  a  few  general  heads.  This  method 
had  been  observed  in  ancient  times  by  Melanc- 
thon,  and  was  vulgarly  called  common-place  di- 


*  See  J.  Franr.  Huddei  Isago^e  in  Thcologiani,  lib. 
i,i,  cap.  viii.  p.  1080. 


vinity.  They,  however,  made  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples, terms,  and  subtle  distinctions  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy,  which  was  yet  in  high  re- 
putation, in  explaining  and  illustrating  each 
particular  doctrine.  The  first  person  that  re- 
duced theology  into  a  regular  system,  and  gave 
it  a  truly  scientific  and  philosophical  form,  was 
George  Calixtus,  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
erudition,  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Aristotelian  school.  His  general  design  was 
not  so  much  censured,  as  the  particular  me- 
thod he  followed,  and  the  form  he  gave  to  his 
system;  for  he  divided  the  whole  science  of  di- 
vinity into  three  parts,  viz.  the  end,  the  subject, 
the  means;  and  this  division,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Aristotle,  appeared  to  many  ex- 
tremely improper.  This  philosophical  method 
of  arranging  the  truths  of  Christianity  was  fol- 
lowed, with  remarkable  zeal  and  emulation,  by 
the  most  eminent  doctors  in  the  difl^erent 
schools  of  learning;  and  even  in  our  times  it 
has  its  votaries.  Some  indeed  had  the  courage 
to  depart  from  it,  and  to  exhibit  the  doctrines 
of  religion  under  a  different,  though  still  un- 
der a  scientific  form;  but  they  had  few  follow- 
ers, and  struggled  in  vain  against  the  empire 
of  Aristotle,  who  reigned  with  a  despotic  au- 
thority in  the  schools. 

There  were,  however,  many  pious  and  goou 
men,  who  beheld,  with  great  displeasure,  this 
irruption  of  metaphysics  into  the  sphere  of 
theology,  and  never  could  be  brought  to 
approve  this  philosophical  method  of  teach- 
ing the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  divine  truth  freed  from 
captious  questions  and  subtleties,  delivered 
from  the  shackles  of  an  imperious  system,  and 
exhibited  with  that  beautiful  simplicity,  perspi- 
cuity, and  evidence,  in  which  it  appears  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Persons  of  this  turn  had  their 
wishes  and  expectations  in  some  measure  an- 
swered, when,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this 
century,  the  learned  Spener,  and  others  who 
were  animated  by  his  exhortations  and  exam- 
ple, began  to  inculcate  the  truths  and  precepts 
of  religion  in  a  more  plain  and  popular  man- 
ner, and  when  the  eclectics  had  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  dethrone  Aristotle,  and  to  banish  his 
philosophy  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lu- 
theran schools.  Spener  was  not  so  far  success- 
ful as  to  render  universal  his  popular  method 
of  teaching  theology;  it  was  nevertheless  adopt- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  doctors:  and 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  since  this  period,  the 
science  of  divinity,  delivered  from  tlie  jargon 
of  the  schools,  has  assumed  a  more  liberal  and 
graceful  aspect.  The  same  observation  may 
be  applied  to  controversial  productions;  it  is 
certain  that  polemics  were  totally  destitute  of 
elegance  and  perspicuity  so  long  as  Aristo- 
tle reigned  in  the  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
that  they  were  more  or  less  embellished  and 
improved  after  the  suppression  and  disgrace  of 
the  Peripatetic  philosopliy.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
lamented,  that  controversy  did  not  lose,  at  this 
period,  all  the  circumstances  which  had  so 
justly  rendered  it  displeasing;  and  that  the  de- 
fects, that  had  given  such  offence  in  the  theo- 
logical disputants  of  all  parties,  were  far  from 
being  entirely  removed.  These  defects  still 
subsist,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  shocking  do 
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gree;  and,  whether  we  peruse  tlie  polemic  wri- 
ters of  ancient  or  modern  times,  we  shall  find 
too  few  among  them  who  may  be  said  to  be 
animated  by  the  pm-e  love  of  truth,  without 
any  mixture  of  pride,  passion,  or  partiality, 
and  wiiom  we  may  pronounce  free  from  the 
illusions  of  prejudice  and  self-love. 

XIX.  The  science  of  morals,  which  must 
ever  be  esteemed  the  master-science,  from  its 
immediate  influence  upon  life  and  manners, 
was,  for  a  long  time,  neglected  among  the  Lu- 
therans. If  we  except  a  few  eminent  men,  such 
as  Arndt  and  Gerard,  who  composed  some  po- 
pular treatises  concerning  the  internal  worship 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  duties  of  Cliristians,  there 
did  not  appear,  in  the  former  part  of  tliis  con- 
(ury,  any  moral  writer  of  distinguished  merit. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  those  who  applied 
tiiemselves  to  the  business  of  resolvfiig  what 
are  called  Cases  of  Conscience,  were  Iiolden  in 
high  esteem,  and  their  tribunals  were  much 
frequented.  But,  as  the  true  principles  and 
foundations  of  morality  were  not  yet  establisli- 
ed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision  and 
evidence,  their  decisions  were  oflen  erroneous, 
and  they  were  liable  to  fall  into  daily  mistakes. 
Calixtus  was  the  first  wlio  separated  the  ob- 
jects of  faith  from  the  duties  of  morality,  and 
exhibited  the  latter  under  the  form  of  an  in- 
dependent science.  He  did  not,  indeed,  live 
to  finish  this  work,  tlie  beginning  of  which  met 
with  general  applause;  his  disciples,  however, 
employed,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the 
instructions  they  had  received  from  their  mas- 
ter, in  executing  his  plan,  and  composing  a 
system  of  Moral  Tlieology.  This  system,  in 
process  of  time,  fell  into  discredit  on  account 
of  the  Peripatetic  form  under  which  it  appear- 
ed; for,  notwithstanding  the  striking  dissimila- 
rity that  exists,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
between  the  beautiful  science  of  morals,  and 
the  perplexing  intricacies  of  metaphj'sics,  Ca- 
lixtus could  not  abstain  from  the  latter  in  build- 
ing his  moral  system.  Tlie  moderns,  however, 
stripped  morality  of  the  Peripatetic  garment. 
Calling  to  their  assistance  the  law  of  nature, 
which  had  been  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Puff endorf  and  other  authors,  and  comparing 
this  law  with  the  sacred  writings,  they  not  only 
discovered  the  true  springs  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  entered  into  the  true  spirit  and  sense  of  the 
divine  laws,  but  also  digested  the  whole  science 
of  morals  into  a  better  order,  and  demonstrated 
its  principles  with  a  new  and  superior  degree 
of  evidence. 

XX.  These  improvements  in  theology  and 
morality  did  not  diffuse  such  a  spirit  of  concord 
in  tlie  Lutheran  church,  as  was  sufficient  to 
heal  ancient  divisions,  or  to  prevent  new  ones. 
That  clmrch,  on  the  contrary,  was  involved  in 
tlie  most  lamentable  commotions  and  tumults, 
during  the  whole  course  of  this  century,  partly 
by  the  controversies  that  arose  among  its  most 
eminent  doctors,  and  partly  by  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  violent  reformers,  the  fanatical  predic- 
tions of  pretended  prophets,  and  the  rash  mea- 
eures  of  innovators,  who  studiously  spread 
arnong  the  people  singular  notions  and  (for 
the  most  part)  e.\travagant  opinions.  The 
controversies  that  divided  the  Lutheran  doctors 
may  be  ranged  under  two  classes,  according 


to  their  diderent  importance  and  extent,  as 
some  of  them  involved  the  whole  church  in 
tumult  and  discord,  while  others  were  less 
general  in  their  pernicious  effects.  Of  the  for- 
mer clas-s  there  were  two  controversies,  that 
gave  abundant  exercise  to  the  polemic  talents 
of  the  Lutheran  divines  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  century;  and  these  turned  upon  the  re- 
ligious systems  that  are  generally  known  un- 
der the  denominations  ofSijncretism  and  Pietism. 
Nothing  could  be  more  amiable  than  the  prin- 
ciples that  gave  rise  to  the  former,  and  nothing 
more  respectable  and  praiseworthy  than  the  de- 
sign that  was  proposed  by  the  latter.  The 
Syncretists,*  animated  with  that  fraternal  love 
and  that  pacific  spirit,  which  Jesus  Christ  had 
so  often  recommended  as  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  his  true  disciples,  used  their  warm- 
est endeavours  to  promote  union  and  concord 
among  Christians;  and  the  Pietists  had  un- 
doubtedly in  view  the  restoration  and  advance- 
ment of  that  holiness  and  virtue,  which  had 
suffered  so  much  by  the  influence  of  licentious 
manners  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  turbu- 
lent spirit  of  controversy  on  the  other.  These 
two  great  and  amiable  virtues,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  projects  and  efforts  of  the  two  orders  of 
persons  now  mentioned,  were  combated  by  a 
third,  even  a  zeal  for  maintaining  the  truth, 
and  preserving  it  from  all  mixture  of  error. 
Thus  the  love  of  truth  was  unhappily  found  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  love  of  union,  piety, 
and  concord;  and  thus,  in  the  present  critical 
and  corrupt  state  of  human  nature,  the  unruly 
and  turbulent  passions  of  men  can,  by  an  egre- 
gious abuse,  draw  the  worst  consequences 
from  the  best  things,  and  render  the  most  e.x- 
cellent  principles  and  views  productive  of  dis- 
cord, confusion,  and  calamity. 

XXI.  The  origin  of  Syncretism  was  owing' 
to  George  Calixtus,  of  Sleswick,  aman  of  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  abilities  and  merit,  and 
who  had  few  equals  in  this  century,  either  in 
point  of  learning  or  genius.  This  great  man 
being  placed  in  an  university,!  which,  from  the 
very  time  of  its  foundation,  had  been  remark- 
able for  encouraging  freedom  of  inquiry,  im- 
proved this  happy  privilege,  examined  the  re- 
spective doctrines  of  the  various  Christian  sects, 
and  found,  in  the  notions  commonly  received 
among  divines,  some  things  defective  and  er- 
roneous. He  accordingly  gave  early  intima- 
tions of  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the- 
ology, and  lamented,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  the  divisions  and  factions  that  reign- 
ed among  the  servants  and  disciples  of  the  same 
great  master.  He  therefore  turned  his  views 
to  the  salutary  work  of  softening  the  animosi- 
ties produced  by  these  divisions,  and  showed 
the  warmest  desire,  not  so  much  of  establish- 
ing a  perfect  harmony  and  concord  between 
the  jarring  sects,  which  no  human  power  seem- 
ed capable  of  effecting,  as  of  extinguishing  the 
hatred,  and  appeasing  the  resentment,  which 
the  contending  parties  discovered  too  much  in 
their  conduct  toward    each   other.     His  col- 


*  Till'  Syncretists  wi're  also  called  Calixtiiies,  from 
tlii'ir  rhicf.  Georiif!  Calixtus;  and  Hidnistadians,  from 
tlic  nniviTsity  where  Ihcir  plan  of  doctrine  and  union 


took  its  rise. 


t  Tlip  university  of  Helmstadl,  in  the  duchy  of 
[Sruiiswick,  founded  in  1576. 
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leagues  did  not  seem  at  all  averse  to  this  paci- 
fic project;  and  the  surpiise  that  this  their  si- 
lence or  acquiescence  must  naturally  excite, 
in  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  theological 
spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  dimi- 
nished, when  it  is  considered,  that  the  profes- 
sors of  divinity  at  Helmstadt  bind  themselves, 
at  their  admission,  by  an  oath,  to  use  their  best 
and  most  zealous  endeavours  to  heal  the  di- 
visions, and  terminate  the  contests  that  prevail 
among  Christians.  Neither  Calixtus,  how- 
ever, nor  his  friends,  escaped  the  opposition 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  an  unpopular  and  comprehensive 
project.  They  were  warmly  attacked,  in  1639, 
by  Statins  Buscher,  a  Hanoverian  ecclesiastic,  a 
bigoted  votary  of  Ramus,  a  declared  enemy  to 
all  philosophy,  and  a  man  of  great  temerity 
and  imprudence.  This  man,  exasperated  at 
the  preference  given  by  Calixtus  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  Peripatetic  piiilosophy  over  the 
principles  of  the  Ramists,  composed  a  very  ma- 
lignant book,  entitled,  Crypto-Papismus  nova; 
Theologiae  Helmstadiensis,*  in  which  Calixtus 
was  charged  with  a  long  list  of  errors.  Though 
this  production  made  some  small  impression 
on  the  minds  of  certain  persons,  it  is  neverthe- 
less probable  that  Buscher  would  have  almost 
universally  passed  for  a  partial,  malicious,  and 
rash  accuser,  had  his  invectives  and  complaints 
rendered  Calixtus  more  cautious  and  prudent. 
But  the  upright  and  generous  heart  of  this 
eminent  man,  which  disdained  dissimulation 
to  a  degree  that  bordered  upon  the  extreme  of 
imprudence,  excited  him  to  speak  with  the  ut- 
most frankness  his  private  sentiments,  and  thus 
to  give  a  certain  measure  of  plausibility  to  the 
accusations  of  his  adversary.  Both  he  and  his 
colleague  Conrad  Horneius  maintained,  with 
boldness  and  perseverance,  several  propositions, 
which  appeared,  to  many  others  beside  Buscher, 
new,  singular,  and  of  a  dangerous  tendency; 
and  Calixtus  more  especially,  by  the  freedom 
and  plainness  with  which  he  declared  and  de- 
fended his  sentiments,  drew  upon  himself  the 
resentment  and  indignation  of  the  Saxon  doc- 
tors, who,  in  1645,  were  present  at  the  con- 
ference of  Thorn.  He  had  been  chosen  by 
Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  as 
colleague  and  assistant  to  the  divines  sent  from 
Konigsberg  to  these  conferences;  and  the  Saxon 
deputies  were  greatly  incensed  to  see  a  Luthe- 
ran ecclesiastic  in  the  character  of  an  assistant 
to  a  deputation  of  reformed  doctors.  The  first 
cause  of  offence  was  followed  by  other  inci- 
dents, in  the  course  of  these  conferences,  which 
increased  the  resentment  of  the  Saxons  against 
Calixtus,  and  made  them  accuse  him  of  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  the  reformed  churches.  We 
cannot  enter  here  into  a  circumstantial  account 
of  this  matter,  which  would  lead  us  from  our 
main  design.  We  shall  only  observe,  that, 
when  these  conferences  broke  up,  the  Saxon 
doctors,  and  more  especially  Hulseman,  Wel- 
ler,  Scharfius,  and  Calovius,  turned  the  whole 
force  of  their  polemic  weapons  against  Calix- 
tus, and,  in  their  public  writings,  reproached 
him  with  apostacy  from  the  principles  of  Lu- 
theranism,  and  with  a  propensity  toward  the 


*  i.  e.  Popery  disguised  under  the  maslt  of  the 
new  theological  system  of  Helmstadt. 


sentiments  both  of  the  reformed  and  Romish 
churches.  This  great  man  did  not  receive 
tamely  the  insults  of  his  adversaries.  His  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  philosophy  that 
reigned  in  the  schools,  and  his  perfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  history  of  the  church,  rendered 
him  an  able  disputant;  and  accordingly  he  re- 
pelled, with  the  greatest  vigour,  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  and  carried  on,  with  uncommon 
spirit  and  erudition,  this  important  controversy, 
until  the  year  1656,  when  death  put  an  end  to 
his  labours,  and  transported  him  frora  these 
scenes  of  dissension  and  tumult  into  the  regions 
of  peace  and  concord.* 

XXIL  Neither  the  death  of  Cahxtus,  nor  the 
decease  of  his  principal  adversaries,  could  ex- 
tinguish the  flame  they  had  kindled:  on  the 
contrary,  the  contest  was  carried  on,  after  that 
period,  with  greater  animosity  and  violence 
than  ever.  The  Saxon  doctors,  and  more  es- 
pecially Calovius,  insulted  the  ashes  and  at- 
tacked the  memory  of  this  great  man  with  un- 
exampled bitterness  and  mahgnity;  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  eminent  and  worthy  divines, 
who  were  by  no  means  the  partisans  of  Calix- 
tus, conducted  themselves  with  such  impru- 
dence and  temerity,  as  tended  to  produce  an 
open  schism  in  the  Lutheran  church.  They 
drew  up  a  new  creed,  or  confession  of  faith,t 
which  they  proposed  to  place  in  the  class  of 
what  the  members  of  our  communion  call  their 
Symbolical  Books,  and  which,  consequently, 
all  professors  of  divinity  and  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  would  be  obliged  to  subscribe,  as 
containing  the  true  and  genuine  doctrine  of 
the  church.  By  this  new  production  of  in- 
temperate zeal,  the  friends  and  followers  of 
Calixtus  were  declared  unworthy  of  the  com- 
munion of  that  church,  and  were  accordingly 
supposed  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
privileges  and  tranquillity  that  were  granted 
to  the  Lutherans  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
The  reputation  of  Calixtus  foimd,  neverthe- 
less, some  able  defenders,  who  pleaded  his 
cause  with  modesty  and  candour;  such  were 
Titius,   Hildebrand,   and    other    ecclesiastics. 


*  Tljose  who  desire  to  be  more  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  famous 
controversy,  the  titles  and  characters  of  the  books 
published  on  that  occasion,  and  the  doctrines  that 
produced  such  warm  contests  and  such  deplorable 
divisions,  will  do  well  to  consult  VValchius,  Carolus, 
Weisman,  Arnold,  and  other  writers;  and,  above  all, 
the  third  volume  of  the  Cimbria  Literata  of  Moller, 
in  which  there  is  an  ample  account  of  the  life,  trans- 
actions, and  writings  of  Calixtus.  But,  if  any  rea- 
der should  push  his  curiosity  still  farther,  and  be  so- 
licitous to  know  the  more  secret  springs  that  acted 
in  this  whole  affair,  the  remote  causes  of  the  events 
and  transactions  relating  to  it,  the  spirit,  views,  and 
characters  of  the  disputants,  the  arguments  used  oa 
both  sides, — in  a  word,  those  things  which  are  princi- 
pally interesting  and  worthy  of  attention  in  contro- 
versies of  this  kind, — he  will  find  no  history  that 
will  satisfy  him  fully  in  these  respects.  A  history 
that  would  throw  a  proper  light  upon  these  impor- 
tant matters,  must  be  composed  by  a  man  of  great 
candour  and  abilities;  by  one  who  knows  the  world, 
has  studied  human  nature,  is  furnished  with  materi- 
als and  documents  that  lie  yet  concealed  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curious,  and  is  not  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  that  reigns,  and  the  cabals  that  are  carried 
on  in  the  courts  of  princes. — But  were  such  an  his- 
torian to  be  found,  I  question  very  much,  whether, 
even  in  our  times,  he  could  publish  without  danger 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  memorable  contest. 

t  The  title  of  this  new  creed  was,  Consensufi  repe- 
titus  Fidei  veree  Lutherans?. 
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who  were  distinguished  from  the  multitude  by 
their  charity,  moderation,  and  prudence.  These 
good  men  showed  with  the  utmost  evidence, 
that  the  new  creed  would  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  contention  and  discordj  and  would  thus  have 
a  fatal  effect  upon  the  true  interests  of  tiie 
church:  but  their  counsels  were  overruled,  and 
their  admonitions  neglected.  Among  the  writ- 
ers who  opposed  this  creed,  was  Frederic  Ulric 
Calixtus,  who  was  not  destitute  of  abilities, 
though  much  inferior  to  his  father  in  learning, 
genius,  and  moderation.  Of  those  who  stood 
forth  in  its  vindication  and  defence,  the  most 
considerable  were  Calovius  and  Strauchius. 
The  polemic  productions  of  these  contending 
parties  were  multiplied  from  day  to  day,  and 
yet  remain  as  deplorable  monuments  of  the  in- 
temperate zeal  of  the  champions.  The  invec- 
tives, reproaches,  and  calumnies,  with  which 
these  productions  were  filled,  showed  too  plain- 
ly that  many  of  these  writers,  instead  of  being 
animated  with  a  love  of  truth  and  a  zeal  for 
religion,  were  rather  actuated  by  a  keen  spirit 
of  party,  and  by  the  suggestions  of  vindictive 
pride  and  vanity.  These  contests  were  of  long 
duration;  they  were,  however,  at  length  sus- 
pended toward  the  close  of  this  century,  by  the 
death  of  those  who  had  been  the  principal  ac- 
tors in  this  scene  of  theological  discord,  by  tlie 
abolition  of  the  creed  that  had  produced  it,  by 
the  rise  of  debates  of  a  different  nature,  and  by 
various  circumstances  of  inferior  moment, 
which  do  not  require  particular  notice. 

XXIII.  It  will  be  proper  to  give  here  some 
account  of  the  accusations  adduced  against 
Calixtus  by  his  adversaries.  The  principal 
charge  was,  his  having  formed  a  project,  not 
of  uniting  into  one  ecclesiastical  body,  as  some 
have  understood  it,  the  Romish,  Lutheran, 
and  Reformed  churches,  but  of  extinguishing 
the  hatred  and  animosity  that  reigned  among 
the  members  of  these  different  communions, 
and  joining  them  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  mu- 
tual benevolence,  and  forbearance.  This  is 
the  project,  which  was  at  first  condemned,  and 
is  still  known  under  the  denomination  of  Syn- 
cretism.*    Several  singular  opinions  were  also 


*  It  is  neither  my  design  nor  my  inclin.Ttion  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Calixtus;  nor  do  I  pretend  to 
maintain  that  his  writings  or  his  doctrines  are  ex- 
empt from  error.  But  the  love  of  truth  obliges  nie  to 
observe,  that  it  has  been  tile  ill  fortune  of  this  emi- 
nent man  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  b.nd  interpreters; 
and  that  even  those  who  imagine  they  have  been 
more  successful  than  others  in  investigating  his 
true  sentiments,  have  most  grievously  misunderstood 
them.  Calixtus  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  plan  of  a  formal  reconciliation  of  the 
Protestants  with  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  pon- 
tiffs; but  this  notion  is  entirely  groundless,  since  he 
publiclvnnd  expressly  declared,  that  the  Protestants 
tould  by  no  means  enter  into  the  bonds  of  concord 
and  communion  with  the  Romish  church,  as  it  was 
constituted  at  this  time;  and  that,  if  there  had  ever 
existed  any  prospect  of  healing  the  divisions  that 
reigned  between  it  and  the  Protestant  churches,  this 
prospect  had  entirely  vanished  since  the  council  of 
Trent,  whose  violent  proceedings  and  tyrannical  de- 
c.ree.s  had  rendered  the  union  now  under  considera- 
tion absolutely  impossible.  He  is  further  charged 
with  having  either  approved  or  excused  the  greatest 
part  of  those  errors  and  superstitions,  that  are 
looked  upon  as  a  dishonour  to  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  this  charge  is  abundantly  refuted,  not  only  by 
the  various  treatises  in  which  he  exposed  the  false- 
hood and  absurdity  of  the  doclrinea  and  opinions  of 
Vol.  II.— 31 


laid  to  the  charge  of  this  great  man,  and  were 
exaggerated  and  blackened,  as  the  most  inno- 
cent things  generally  are,  when  they  pass 
through  the  medium  of  malignity  and  party- 
spirit.  Such  were  his  notions  concerning  the 
obscure  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  revealed  under  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  the  appearances  of  the  Son  of 
God  during  that  period,  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salva*- 
tion,  and  God's  being  occasionally*  the  author 
of  sin.  These  notions  have  been  considered, 
by  many  of  the  best  judges  of  theology,  as  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  as  opinions  which,  even 
were  they  false,  would  not  affect  the  great  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the 
two  great  principles  that  Calixtus  laid  down 
as  the  foundation  of  all  his  reconciling  and  pa- 
cific plans,  gave  much  greater  offence  than  the 
plans  themselves,  and  drew  upon  him  the  in- 
dignation and  resentment  of  many.  Those 
principles  were;  first,  that  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity  (by  which  he  meant 
those  elementary  principles  from  which  all  its 
truths  flow)  were  preserved  pure  and  entire  in 
all  the  three  communions,  and  were  contained 
in  the  ancient  form  of  doctrine,  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed; 
and  secondly,  that  the  tenets  and  opinions, 


that  church,  but  also  by  the  declarations  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  themselves,  who  acknowledge  that 
Calixtus  attacked  them  with  nuich  more  learning 
and  ingenuity  than  liad  been  discovered  by  any 
other  protestant  writer.*  It  is  true,  he  maintained 
that  the  Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics  cJd  not 
diS'er  about  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith;  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  never 
asserted  any  such  thing,  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  meaning  in  more  proper  and  inofiensive 
terms.  It  must  however  be  considered,  that  he  ai- 
ways  looked  upon  the  popes  and  their  votaries,  as 
having  adulterated  these  fundamental  doctrines  with 
an  impure  mixture  or  addition  of  many  opinions  and 
tenets,  which  no  wise  and  good  Christian  could 
adopt;  and  this  consideration  diminishes  a  good  deal 
the  extravagance  of  an  assertion,  which,  otherwise, 
would  deserve  the  severest  censure.  We  shall  not 
enter  farther  into  a  review  of  the  imputations  that 
were  cast  upon  Calixtus,  by  persons  more  disposed 
to  listen  to  his  accusers,  than  tothose  who  endeavour, 
with  candour  and  impartiality,  to  represent  his  sen- 
timents and  his  measures  in  their  true  point  of 
view.  But  if  it  should  be  asked  here,  what  this 
man's  real  design  was,  we  answer,  that  he  liiddowti 
the  following  maxims:  first,  "  that  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  bring  back  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  during  the  first  five  centuries,  the  Pro- 
testants would  be  no  longer  justified  in  rejecting  its 
communion:  secondly,  that  the  modern  members  of 
the  Romish  church,  though  polluted  with  many  in- 
tolerable errors,  were  not  all  equally  criminal;  and, 
that  such  of  them,  more  especially,  as  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  doctrines  they  had  learned  from  their  pa- 
rents or  masters,  and  by  ignorance,  education,  or 
the  power  of  habit,  were  hindered  from  perceiving 
the  truth,  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  salvation,  or 
deemed  heretics,  provided  they  gave  their  assent  tn 
the  diKtrines  contained  in  the  Apostles' Creed,  and 
endeavoured  seriously  to  govern  their  lives  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel."  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend 
these  maxims,  which  seem,  however,  to  have  many 
patrons  in  our  times;  I  would  only  observe,  that  the 
doctrine  they  contain  is  much  less  intolerable  than 
that  which  was  commonly  imputed  to  Calixtus. 
*  Per  accidens. 


*  Bnssuet,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Communion  sous  les 
deux  F.speces,  speaks  thus  of  the  eminent  man  now 
under  consideration;  "  Le  fameux  George  Calixtc,  le 
plus  habile  des  Luthcriens  de  notrc  terns,  qui  a  ecrit 
Ic  plus  doctemenl  centre  nous,"&.c. 
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which  had  been  constantly  received  by  the  an- 
cient doctors  during  the  first  five  centuries, 
v^ere  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  truth  and  au- 
thority with  the  express  declarations  and  doc- 
trines of  Scripture.  The  general  plan  of  Ca- 
lixtus  was  founded  upon  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions; and  he  made  use  of  the  second  to 
give  some  degree  of  plausibility  to  certain 
Romish  doctrines  and  institutions,  which  have 
been  always  rejected  by  the  protestant  church, 
and  to  establish  a  happy  concord  between  the 
various  Christian  communions  that  had  hitherto 
lived  in  a  state  of  dissension  and  separation 
from  each  other. 

XXIV.  The  divines  of  Rintelen,  Konigs- 
berg,  and  Jena,  were  more  or  less  involved  in 
these  warm  contests.  Those  of  Rintelen,  more 
especially  Henichius  and  Peter  Musseus,  had, 
on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  at  the 
conference  of  Cassel,  shown  plainly  that  they 
approved  the  plan  of  Calixtus  for  removing 
the  discords  and  animosities  that  reigned 
among  Christians,  and  that  they  beheld  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  part  of  it  which  had, 
for  its  objects,  union  and  concord  among  the 
protestant  churches.  Hence  they  were  opposed 
with  great  animosity  by  the  Saxon  doctors  and 
their  adherents,  in  various  polemic  produc- 
tions.* 

The  pacific  spirit  of  Calixtus  discovered  it- 
self also  at  Konigsberg.  Jolin  Laterraan, 
Michael  Behmius,  and  the  learned  Christopher 
Dryer,  who  had  been  the  disciples  of  that  great 
man,  were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  their  at- 
tachment to  the  sentiments  of  their  master. 
By  this  discovery,  they  drew  upon  them  the  re- 
sentment of  their  colleagues  John  Behmius 
and  CelestLne  Mislenta,  who  were  seconded  by 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  Konigs- 
berg; and  thus  a  warm  controversy  arose, 
which  was  carried  on,  during  many  years,  in 
Buch  a  maimer  as  did  very  little  honour  to 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  The  interpo- 
sition of  the  civil  magistrate,  together  with  the 
decease  of  Behmius  and  Mislenta,  put  an  end 
to  this  intestine  war,  which  was  succeeded, 
however,  by  a  new  contest  of  long  duration  be- 
tween Dryer  and  his  associates  on  one  side, 
and  several  foreign  divines  on  the  other,  who 
considered  the  system  of  Calixtus  as  higlily 
pernicious,  and  looked  upon  its  defenders  as 
the  enemies  of  the  church.  This  new  contro- 
versy was  managed,  on  both  sides,  with  as  little 
equity  and  moderation  as  those  which  preceded 
it.t 

XXV.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  ac- 
knowledged, to  the  immortal  honour  of  the 
divines  of  Jena,  that  they  discovered  the  most 
consummate  prudence  and  the  most  amiable 
moderation  in  the  midst  of  these  theological 
debates;  for,  though  they  ingenuously  confessed, 
that  all  the  sentiments  of  Calixtus  were  not  of 
BUch  a  nature,   as  to  be  reasonably  adopted 


*  See  Abrah.  Calovn  Histnria  Syncretistica,  p.  C18. 
— Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Introductio  in  Controversias 
Lutheran,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

t  See  Christopher  Hartknoch's  Church  History  of 
Prussia,  book  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  602. — Moller's  Cimbria 
Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  150.— See  also  the  Acts  and 
Documents  contained  in  the  famous  collection,  en- 
titled, Unschuldige  Nachrichlen,  A.  1740  p  144.  A. 
1743  p  39.  A  1745.  p.  91. 


without  exception,  yet  they  maintained,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  his  tenets  were  much  less 
pernicious  tlian  the  Saxon  divines  had  repre- 
sented them,  and  that  several  of  them  were  in- 
nocent, and  might  be  freely  admitted  without 
any  danger  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Solomon 
Glassius,  an  ecclesiastic  renowned  for  the 
mildness  of  his  temper  and  the  equity  of  his 
proceedings,  examined  with  the  utmost  can- 
dour and  impartiality  the  opposite  sentiments 
of  the  doctors  who  were  engaged  in  this  im- 
portant controversy,  and  published  the  result 
of  this  examination,  by  the  express  order  of 
Ernest,  prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  surnamed  the 
Pious.*  John  Musoeus,  a  man  of  superior 
learning  and  exquisite  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, so  far  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Calix- 
tus and  Homeius,  as  to  maintain  that  good 
works  might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  considered 
as  necessary  to  salvation;  and  that,  of  the  erro- 
neous doctrines  imputed  to  the  former  of  these 
divines,  several  were  of  little  Importance.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  the  followers  of  Calixtus 
would  have  willingly  submitted  this  whole  con- 
troversy to  the  arbitration  of  such  candid  and 
impartial  judges.  But  this  laudable  modera- 
tion so  highly  offended  the  Saxon  doctors,  that 
they  began  to  suspect  the  university  of  Jena 
of  several  erroneous  opinions,  and  marked  out 
Mus8Bus,  in  a  particular  manner,  as  a  person 
who  had  in  various  respects  apostatized  fi'om 
the  true  and  orthodox  faith. f 

XXVI  These  debates  were  suppressed  and 
succeeded  by  new  disputes,  wnich  are  com- 
monly known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Pietistical  Controversy.  This  dispute  arose 
from  the  zeal  of  a  certain  set  of  persons,  who, 
no  doubt,  with  pious  and  upright  intentions, 
endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of  vice  and 
corruption,  and  to  reform  the  licentious  man- 
ners both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  But, 
as  the  best  things  may  be  abused,  so  this  re- 
forming spirit  inflamed  persons  who  were  ill 
qualified  to  exert  it  with  wisdom  and  success. 
Many,  deluded  by  the  suggestions  of  an  irre- 
gular imagination  and  an  ill-informed  under- 
standing, or  guided  by  principles  and  views  of 
a  criminal  nature,  spread  abroad  new  and  sin- 
gular opinions,  false  visions,  unintelligible  max- 
ims, austere  precepts,  and  imprudent  clamours 
against  the  discipline  of  the  church;  all  which 
excited  dreadful  tumults,  and  kindled  the 
flames  of  contention  and  discord.  The  com- 
mencement of  Pietism  was  indeed  laudable 
and  decent.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  pious 
and  learned  Philip  James  Spener,  who,  by 
the  private  societies  which  he  formed  at  Franc- 
fort,  with  a  view  of  promoting  vital  religion, 
roused  the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference, 
and  excited  a  spirit  of  vigour  and  resolution  in 
those  who  had  been  satisfied  to  lament,  in  si- 
lence, the  progress  of  impiety.    The  remarka- 


*  This  piece,  which  did  not  appear  in  public  till 
after  the  death  of  Glassius,  in  lbti2,  exhibits  a  rare 
and  shining  instance  of  theological  moderation,  and 
is  worthy  of  a  serious  and  attentive  perusal. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  the 
divines  of  Jena,  and  more  especially  on  Musaeus, 
see  a  judicious  and  solid  work  of  the  latter,  entitled, 
Der  Jenischen  Theologen  Ausfiihrliche  Erklarsng, 
&c.  See  also  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Introductio  in 
Controversias  Ecclesis  Luth«rane,  vol  i  p.  405. 
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ble  effect  of  these  pious  meetings  was  increas- 
ed by  a  book  published  by  this  well-meaning 
man,  under  the  title  of  Pious  Desires,  in  which 
he  exhibited  a  striking  view  of  the  disorders 
of  the  church,  and  proposed  the  remedies  that 
were  proper  to  heal  them.  Many  persons  of 
good  intentions  were  highly  pleased  both  with 
the  proceedings  and  writings  of  Spener;  and 
indeed  the  majority  of  those  who  had  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  practical  religion  at  heart, 
applauded  the  designs  of  this  good  man,  though 
an  apprehension  of  abuses  restrained  numbers 
from  encouraging  them  openly.  These  abuses 
actually  happened.  The  remedies  proposed 
by  Spener  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the  church 
fell  into  unskilful  hands,  were  administered 
without  sagacity  or  prudence,  and  thus,  in 
many  cases,  proved  to  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease itself.  The  religious  meetings  above- 
mentioned  (or  the  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they 
were  usually  called  by  a  phrase  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,)  tended  in  many  places  to  kindle 
in  the  breasts  of  the  multitude  the  flames  of  a 
blind  and  intemperate  zeal,  whose  effects  were 
impetuous  and  violent,  instead  of  that  pure 
and  rational  love  of  God,  whose  fruits  are  be- 
nign and  peaceful.  Hence  complaints  arose 
against  these  institutions  of  Pietism,  as  if,  un- 
der a  striking  appearance  of  sanctity,  they  led 
the  people  into  false  notions  of  religion,  and 
fomented  in  those  who  were  of  a  turbulent  and 
violent  character,  the  seeds  and  principles  of 
mutiny  and  sedition. 

XXVII.  These  first  complaints  would  have 
been  undoubtedly  hushed,  and  the  tumults 
which  they  occasioned  would  have  subsided  by 
degrees,  had  not  the  contests  that  arose  at 
Leipsic,  in  1689,  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
Some  pious  and  learned  professors  of  philoso- 
phy, and  particularly  Franckius,  Schadius, 
and  Paulus  Antonius,  the  disciples  of  Spener, 
who  at  that  time  was  ecclesiastical  superinten- 
dant  of  the  court  of  Sa.xony,  began  to  consider 
with  attention  the  defects  that  prevailed  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  instructing  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry;  and  this  review  persuaded 
them  of  the  necessity  of  using  their  best  en- 
deavours to  supply  what  was  deficient,  and  to 
correct  what  was  amiss.  For  this  purpose, 
they  undertook  to  explain  in  their  colleges 
certain  books  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  render 
these  genuine  sources  of  religious  knowledge 
better  imderstood,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of 
practical  piety  and  vital  religion  in  the  minds 
of  their  hearers.  The  novelty  of  this  method 
drew  attention,  and  rendered  it  singularly 
pleasing  to  many;  accordingly,  these  lectures 
were  much  frequented,  and  their  effects  were 
visible  in  the  lives  and  conversations  of  several 
persons,  whom  they  seemed  to  inspire  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion  and 
virtue.  Whether  these  first  effusions  of  reli- 
gious fervour,  which  were,  in  themselves,  most 
certainly  laudable,  were  always  kept  within 
the  strict  bounds  of  reason  and  discretion,  is  a 
question  not  easily  decided.  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  report  of  common  fame,  and  the  tes- 
timonies of  several  persons  of  great  weight, 
this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  and  many 
things  were  both  said  and  done  in  these  Bibli- 
cal  Colleges   (as    they   were    called)    which, 


though  they  might  be  looked  upon,  by  equita- 
ble and  candid  judges,  as  worthy  of  toleration 
and  indulgence,  were  contrary  to  custom,  and 
far  from  being  consistent  with  prudence. — 
Hence  rumours  were  spread,  tumults  excited, 
animosities  kindled,  and  the  matter  at  length 
brought  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  the  pious 
and  learned  men  above-mentioned  were,  in- 
deed, declared  free  from  the  errors  and  here- 
sies that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing on  that  plan  of  religious  instruction  which 
they  had  undertaken  with  such  zeal.  It  was 
during  these  troubles  and  divisions  that  the  in- 
vidious denomination  of  Pietist  was  first  in- 
vented; it  may,  at  least,  be  affirmed,  that  it 
was  not  commonly  known  before  this  period. 
It  was  at  first  applied  by  some  giddy  and  in- 
considerate persons  to  those  who  frequented 
the  Biblical  Colleges,  and  lived  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations 
that  were  addressed  to  them  in  those  semina- 
ries of  piety.  It  was  afterwards  used  to  cha- 
racterise all  who  were  either  distinguished  by 
the  excessive  austerity  of  their  manners,  or 
who,  regardless  of  truth  and  opinion,  were 
only  intent  upon  practice,  and  turned  the 
whole  vigour  of  their  efforts  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  religious  feehngs  and  habits.  But, 
as  it  is  the  fate  of  all  those  denominations  by 
which  peculiar  sects  are  distinguished,  to  be 
variously  and  often  very  improperly  applied, 
so  the  title  of  Pietist  was  frequently  given,  in 
common  conversation,  to  persons  of  eminent 
wisdom  and  sanctity,  who  were  equally  re- 
markable for  their  adherence  to  truth  and  their 
love  of  piety;  and,  not  seldom,  to  persons 
whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enor- 
mous mixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  who  deserved  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics 
rather  than  any  other  denomination. 

XXVIII.  This  contest  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Leipsic,  but  diffused  its  conta- 
gion, with  incredible  celeritv,  through  all  the 
Lutheran  churches,  in  the  different  states  and 
kingdoms  of  Europe;  for,  from  this  time,  in  all 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  where  Luthe- 
ranism  was  professed,  there  suddenly  started 
up  persons  of  various  ranks  and  professions, 
of  both  sexes,  learned  and  illiterate,  who  de- 
clared that  they  were  called,  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse, to  pull  up  iniquity  by  the  root,  to  re- 
store to  its  primitive  lustre,  and  propagate 
through  the  world,  the  declining  cause  of 
piety  and  virtue,  to  govern  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  wiser  rules  than  those  by  which  it 
was  at  present  directed;  and  who,  partly  in 
their  writings,  and  partly  in  their  private  and 
public  discourses,  pointed  out  the  means  and 
measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  important  revolution.  All  those  who  were 
stricken  with  this  imaginary  impulse,  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  nothing  could  have  a 
more  powerful  tendency  to  propagate  among 
the  multitude  solid  knowledge,  pious  feelings, 
and  holy  habits,  than  the  private  meetings 
which  had  been  first  contrived  by  Spener, 
and  were  afterwards  introduced  into  Leipsic. 
Several  religious  assemblies  were  accordingly 
formed  in  various  places,  which,  though  they 
differed  in  some  circumstances,  and  were  not 
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assemblies;  and  experience  and  observation 
all  composed  and  conducted  with  equal  wis- 
dom, piety,  and  prudence,  were  intended  to 
promote  the  same  general  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time,  these  unusual,  irregular  and  tumul- 
tuous proceedings,  filled,  with  uneasy  and 
alarming  apprehensions,  both  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  state.  These 
apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  well-mean- 
ing persons  who  composed  these  assemblies, 
had  indiscreetly  admitted  into  their  comnm- 
nity  a  number  of  extravagant  and  hot-headed 
fanatics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Babel,  (by  which  they  meant  the 
Lutheran  church,)  terrified  the  populace  with 
fictitious  visions,  assumed  the  authority  of  pro- 
phets honoured  with  a  divine  commission, 
obscured  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  by  a 
gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  invention, 
and  revived  doctrines  tliat  had  long  before 
been  condemned  by  the  church.  These  en- 
thusiasts also  asserted,  that  the  millennium, 
(or  thousand-years'  rejgn  of  the  saints  on 
earth,)  mentioned  by  St.  John,  was  near  at 
hand.  They  endeavoured  to  overturn  the 
wisest  establishments,  and  to  destroy  the  best 
institutions,  and  desired  that  the  power  of 
preaching  and  administering  public  instruc- 
tion might  be  given  promiscuously  to  all  sorts 
of  persons.  Thus  was  the  Lutheran  church 
torn  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable  manner, 
while  the  votaries  of  Rome  stood  by  and  be- 
held, with  a  secret  satisfaction,  these  unhappy 
divisions.  The  most  violent  debates  arose  in 
all  the  churches;  arid  persons,  whose  differen- 
ces were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and 
questions  of  little  consequence,  than  by  any 
doctrines  or  institutions  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, attacked  one  another  with  the  bitterest 
animosity;  and,  in  many  countries,  severe 
laws  were  at  length  enacted  against  the 
Pietists.* 

XXIX.  These  revivers  of  piety  were  of  two 
kinds,  who,  by  their  different  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, deserve  to  be  placed  in  two  distinct 
classes.  One  sect  of  these  practical  reformers 
proposed  to  carry  on  their  plan  without  intro- 
ducing any  change  into  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
or   form   of  government,   established   in   the 


*  This  whole  matter  is  amply  illustrated  by  the 
learned  John  George  Walchius,  in  his  Introdiictio 
ad  Controversias,  vol,  ii.  and  iii,  who  exhibits  suc- 
cessively the  various  scenes  of  this  deplorable  con- 
le«t,  with  a  view  of  the  principal  points  that  were 
controverted,  and  his  judgment  concerning  each, 
and  a  p.irticular  account  of  the  writers  who  display- 
ed their  talents  on  this  occasion.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  for  any  one  man  to  give  an  ample  and 
exact  history  of  this  contest,  which  was  accompa- 
nied with  so  many  incidental  circumstances,  and 
was,  upon  the  whole,  of  such  a  tedious  and  compli- 
cated nature.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  a 
society  of  prudent  and  impartial  persons,  furnished 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
political  transactions,  and  also  with  proper  materi- 
als, would  undertake  to  compose  the  hisfory  of  Pie- 
tism. If  several  persons  were  employed  in  collecting 
from  public  records,  and  also  from  papers  that  are 
yet  concealed  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  the 
events  which  happened  in  each  country  where  this 
controversy  reigned;  and  if  these  materials,  thus 
carefully  gathered  on  the  spot,  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  capable  of  digesting  the  whole;  this 
would  produce  a  most  interesting  and  useful  history. 


Lutheran  church.  The  other  maintained,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  impossible  to  promote  t^| 
the  progress  of  real  piety  among  the  Luthe-  ^M 
rans,  without  making  considerable  alterations 
in  their  doctrine,  and  changing  the  whole  form 
of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  polity. 
The  former  had  at  their  head  the  learned  and 
pious  Spener,  who,  in  1691,  removed  from 
Dresden  to  Berlin,  and  whose  sentiments  were 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  the  new  universi- 
ty at  Halle,  and  particularly  by  Franckius  and 
Paulus  Antonius,  who  had  been  invited  thith- 
er from  Leipsic,  where  they  began  to  be  sus- 
pected of  Pietism.  Though  few  pretended  to 
treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt  the 
intentions  and  purpose  of  these  good  men 
(which,  indeed,  no  one  could  despise  without 
affecting  to  appear  the  enemy  of  practical  re- 
ligion and  virtue,)  yet  many  eminent  divines, 
and  more  especially  the  professors  and  pastors 
of  Wittenburg,  were  of  opinion,  that,  in  the 
execution  of  this  laudable  purpose,  several 
maxims  were  adopted,  and  certain  measures 
employed,  that  were  prejudicial  to  the  truth, 
and  also  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  Hence  they  thought  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  proceed  publicly,  first  against  Spener, 
in  1695,  and  afterwards  against  his  disciples 
and  adherents,  as  the  inventors  and  promoters 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These 
debates  are  of  a  recent  date;  so  that  those  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  more  particularly 
how  far  the  principles  of  equity,  moderation, 
and  candour,  influenced  the  conduct  and  di- 
rected the  proceedings  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, may  easily  receive  satisfactory  information. 
XXX.  These  debates  turned  upon  a  variety 
of  points;  and  therefore  the  matter  of  them 
cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  one  gene- 
ral head.  If  we  consider  them  indeed  in  re- 
lation to  their  origin,  and  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  re- 
duce them  to  some  fixed  principles.  It  is  well 
known  that  those  who  had  the  advancement 
of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart,  entertained  a 
notion  that  no  order  of  men  contributed  more 
to  retard  its  progress  than  the  clergy,  whose 
peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and  pro* 
mote  it.  While  they  considered  this  as  the  root 
of  the  evil,  it  was  natural  that  their  plans  of 
reformation  should  begin  here;  and,  according- 
ly, they  laid  it  down  as  an  essential  principle, 
that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry, 
but  such  as  had  received  a  proper  education, 
were  distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity of  manners,  and  had  hearts  filled  with  di- 
vine love.  Hence  they  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  schools 
of  divinity;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  this  reformation,  which 
consisted  in  the  following  points:  That  the  sys- 
tematical theology,  which  reigned  in  the  col- 
leges, and  was  composed  of  intricate  and  dis- 
putable doctrines,  and  obscure  and  unusual 
forms  of  expression,  should  be  totally  abolish- 
ed; that  polemical  divinity,  which  compre- 
hended the  controversies  subsisting  between 
Christians  of  different  communions,  should  be 
less  eagerly  studied,  and  less  frequently  treat- 
ed, though  not  entirely  neglected;  that  all 
mixture  of  philosophy  and    human  learning 
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with  divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully 
avoided;  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  all  those  who 
were  intended  for  tiie  ministry,  should  be  ac- 
customed from  their  early  youth  to  the  perusal 
and  study  of  the  Scriptures;  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  a  plain  system  of  theology, 
drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of  truth;  and 
that  the  whole  course  of  their  education  was  to 
be  so  directed,  as  to  render  them  useful  in  life, 
by  the  practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and 
the  commanding  influence  of  their  example. 
As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  zeal,  and  were  explained 
inadvertently  by  some,  without  those  restric- 
tions which  prudence  seemed  to  require,  these 
professed  patrons  and  revivers  of  piety  were 
suspectetl  of  designs  that  could  not  but  render 
them  obnoxious  to  censure.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  despise  philosophy  and  learning,  to 
treat  with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce, 
all  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  foundations 
of  religious  truth,  to  disapprove  the  zeal  and 
labours  of  those  who  defended  it  against  such 
as  either  corrupted  or  opposed  it,  and  to  place 
the  whole  of  their  theology  in  certain  vague 
and  incoherent  declamations  concerning  the 
duties  of  morality.  Hence  arose  those  famous 
disputes  concerning  the  use  of  philosophy  and 
the  value  of  human  learning,  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  interests  of  religion — the 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  systematic  theology — 
the  necessity  of  polemic  divinity — the  excel- 
lence of  the  mystic  system — and  also  concern- 
ing the  true  method  of  instructing  the  people. 
The  second  great  object,  that  employed  the 
zeal  and  attention  of  the  persons  now  under 
consideration,  was,  that  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  should  not  only,  for  the  future,  re- 
ceive such  an  academical  education  as  would 
tend  rather  to  solid  utility  than  to  mere  spe- 
culation, but  also  that  they  should  dedicate 
themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  consi- 
dered in  itself,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
highly  laudable,  not  only  gave  occasion  to  se- 
veral new  regulations,  calculated  to  restrain 
the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite  in 
them  holy  resolutions;  but  also  produced  ano- 
ther maxim,  which  was  a  lasting  source  of 
controversy  and  debate,  namely,  "  that  no 
person,  who  was  not  himself  a  model  of  piety 
and  divine  love,  was  qualified  to  be  a  public 
teacher  of  piety,  or  a  guide  to  others  in  the 
way  of  salvation."  This  opinion  was  consi- 
dered by  many  as  derogatory  from  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  deprived  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices 
of  its  ministers,  and  a  sort  of  revival  of  the 
long-exploded  errors  of  the  Donatists;  and 
what  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  nature  was,  the  imprudence 
of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated  it  without 
those  restrictions  tiiat  were  necessary  to  ren- 
der it  unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless 
and  intricate  debates  concerning  the  following 
questions;  "  whether  the  religious  knowledge 
acquired  by  a  wicked  man  can  be  termed  theo- 
logy?"— "  whether  a  vicious  person  can,  in  ef- 
fect, obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  religioa'" — 


"  how  far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  impious 
ecclesiastic  can  be  pronounced  salutary  and 
efficacious?" — "  whether  a  licentious  and  un- 
godly man  can  be  susceptible  of  illumina- 
tion?"— and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 

XXXI.  These  revivers  of  declining  piety 
went  yet  farther.  In  order  to  render  the  mi- 
nistry of  their  pastors  as  successful  as  possible, 
in  rousing  men  from  their  indolence,  and  in 
stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and  im- 
morality, they  judged  two  things  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  The  first  was,  to  suppress 
entirely,  in  the  course  of  public  instruction, 
and  more  especially  in  that  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases  which  the 
corruption  of  men  leads  them  frequently  to  in- 
terpret in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pietists,  were  the  following  propo- 
sitions:— "  No  man  is  able  to  attain  that  per- 
fection which  the  divine  law  requires:  good 
works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation:  in  the 
act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man,  faith 
alone  is  concerned,  without  good  works." 
Many,  however,  were  apprehensive,  that,  by 
the  suppression  of  these  propositions,  truth 
itself  must  suflTer  deeply,  and  that  the  Chris' 
tian  religion,  deprived  thus  of  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines, would  be  exposed,  naked  and  defence- 
less, to  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries.  The  se- 
cond step  they  took,  in  order  to  give  efficacy 
to  their  plans  of  reformation,  was  to  form  new 
rules  of  life  and  manners,  much  more  rigorous 
and  austere  than  those  which  had  been  for- 
merly practised,  and  to  place  in  the  class  of 
sinful  and  unlawful  gratifications  several  kinds 
of  pleasure  and  amusement,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  looked  upon  as  innocent  in  them- 
selves, and  which  could  only  become  good  or 
evil,  in  consequence  of  the  respective  charac- 
ters of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence,  or 
abused  them  with  intemperance.  Thus,  dan- 
cing, public  sports,  pantomimes,  theatrical  di- 
versions, the  reading  of  humorous  and  comi- 
cal books,  with  several  other  kinds  of  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  were  prohibited  by  the  Pie- 
tists, as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  of  an  indifferent  nature. 
Many,  however,  thought  this  rule  of  moral 
discipline  far  too  rigid  and  severe;  and  thus 
was  revived  the  ancient  contest  of  the  school- 
men, concerning  the  famous  question,  whether 
any  human  actions  are  truly  indifferent'  i.  e. 
equally  removed  from  moral  good  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  moral  evil  on  the  other;  and 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  not  true, 
that  all  actions,  whatever,  must  be  either  con- 
sidered as  good  or  as  evil?  The  discussion  of 
this  question  was  attended  with  a  variety  of 
debates  upon  the  several  points  of  the  prohi- 
bition now  mentioned;  and  these  debates  were 
often  carried  on  with  animosity  and  bitterness, 
and  very  rarely  with  that  precision,  temper, 
and  judgment,  which  the  nicety  of  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  required.  The  third  point,  on 
which  the  Pietists  insisted,  was,  that  besido 
the  stated  meetings  for  public  worship,  private 
assemblies  should  be  holden  for  prayer  and 
other  religious  exercises.  But  many  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  cause  of  true  piety  and  virtue 
was  rather  endangered  than  promoted  bv  these 
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■eemed  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  would  be 
both  endless  and  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all 
the  little  disputes  that  arose  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  private  assemblies,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, from  the  notions  entertained,  and  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Pietists.*  It  is  ne- 
vertheless proper  to  observe,  that  the  lenity 
and  indulgence  shown  by  these  people  to  per- 
sons whose  opinions  were  erroneous,  and  whose 
errors  were  by  no  means  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, irritated  their  adversaries  to  a  very  high 
degree,  and  made  many  suspect,  that  the  Pie- 
tists laid  a  much  greater  stress  upon  practice 
than  upon  belief,  and  that,  separating  wliat 
ought  ever  to  be  inseparably  joined,  they  held 
virtuous  manners  in  higher  esteem  than  reli- 
gious truth.  Amidst  the  prodigious  numbers 
that  appeared  in  these  controversies  it  was  not 
at  all  surprising,  if  the  variety  of  their  charac- 
ters, capacities,  and  views,  be  duly  considered, 
that  some  were  chargeable  with  imprudence, 
others  with  intemperate  zeal,  and  that  many, 
to  avoid  what  they  looked  upon  as  unlawful, 
fell  injudiciously  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

XXJCII.  The  other  class  of  Pietists  already 
mentioned,  whose  reforming  views  extended 
60  far,  as  to  change  the  system  of  doctrine,  and 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  establish- 
ed in  the  Lutheran  church,  comprehended  per- 
sons of  various  characters  and  different  ways 
of  thinking.  Some  of  them  were  totally  des- 
titute of  reason  and  judgment;  their  errors  were 
the  reveries  of  a  disordered  brain;  and  they 
were  rather  to  be  considered  as  lunatics  than  as 
heretics.  Others  were  less  extravagant,  and 
tempered  the  singular  notions,  wliich  they  had 
derived  from  reading  or  meditation,  with  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  the  important  truths  and  doc- 
trines of  religion.  Of  this  class  we  shall  men- 
tion those  only  who  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  superior  merit  and  reputation. 
Among  tliese  we  find  Godfrey  Arnold,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  tolera- 
ble parts,  and  richly  endowed  with  that  natural 
and  unaffected  eloquence,  which  is  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  touch  and  to  persuade.  This 
man  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  church, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by  a  va- 
riety of  theological  productions,  that  were  full 
of  new  and  singular  opinions,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he 
had  the  assurance  to  impose  upon  the  public, 
as  a  work  composed  with  candour  and  impar- 
tiaUty.  His  natural  complexion  was  dark,  me- 
lancholy and  austere;  and  these  seeds  of  fana- 
ticism were  so  expanded  and  nourished  by  the 
perusal  of  the  mystic  writers,  that  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm  was  kindled  in  his  breast,  and  broke 
forth  in  his  conduct  and  writings  with  peculiar 
vehemence.     He  looked  upon  the  Mystics  as 


*  These  debates  were  first  collected,  and  also  need- 
lessly multiplied,  by  Schelvigius,  in  his  Synopsis 
Controversarium  sub  Pietatis  Praetextu  motarum, 
published  in  1701.  The  reader  will  also  find  the  ar- 
guments, used  by  the  contending  parties  in  this  dis- 
pute, judiciously  summed  up  in  two  different  works 
of  Langius,  one  entitled  Anti-Barbarus,  and  the 
other  the  Middle  Way,  {die  Mittelstrasse;)  the  for- 
mer composed  in  Latin,  the  latter  in  German.* 


*  See  also  the  Timotheus  VerinuB  of  Val.  Em. 
Loscber 


superior  to  all  other  writers,  and  even  as  the 
only  depositories  of  true  wisdom;  reduced  the 
whole  of  religion  to  certain  internal  feelings 
and  motions,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
just  idea;  neglected  entirely  the  study  of  truth; 
and  employed  the  whole  power  of  his  genius 
and  eloquence  in  enumerating,  deploring,  and 
exaggerating,  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  hu- 
man nature.  If  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  first  and  most  essential  obligation  of  an  his- 
torian to  avoid  all  appearance  of  partiality,  and 
neither  to  be  influenced  by  personal  attach- 
ments nor  by  private  resentment  in  the  recital 
of  facts,  it  may  fairly  be  acknowledged,  that 
no  man  could  be  less  fit  for  writing  history  than 
Arnold.  His  whole  history,  as  every  one  must 
see  who  looks  into  it  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  attention,  is  the  production  of  a  violent  spi- 
rit, and  is  dictated  by  a  vehement  antipathy  to 
the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  A  fundamental  principle  that  influ- 
ences the  judgment,  and  directs  the  opinions 
and  decisions  of  this  historian,  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  work,  is,  that  all  the  abuses 
and  corruptions  that  have  found  admittance 
into  the  church  since  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
have  been  introduced  by  its  ministers  and 
rulers,  men  of  vicious  and  abandoned  charac-  M 
ters.  From  this  principle  he  draws  the  follow-  I 
ing  goodly  consequence:  that  all  those  who  op-  ■ 
posed  the  measures  of  the  clergy,  or  felt  their 
resentment,  were  persons  of  distinguished  sanc- 
tity and  virtue;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  either  favoured  the  ministers  of  the  church 
or  were  favoured  by  them,  were  strangers  to 
the  spirit  of  true  and  genuine  piety.  Hence 
proceeded  Arnold's  unaccountable  partiality  to 
almost  all  that  bore  the  denomination  of  here- 
tics;* whom  he  defended  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
without  having  always  vmderstood  their  doc- 
trine, and,  in  some  cases,  without  having  even 
examined  their  arguments.  This  partiality  was 
highly  detrimental  to  his  reputation,  and  ren- 
dered his  history  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure. He  did  not,  however,  continue  in  this 
way  of  thinking;  but,  as  he  advanced  in  years 
and  experience,  perceived  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  been  led  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  pas- 
sion and  the  contagious  influence  of  pernicious 
examples.  This  sense  of  his  mistakes  corrected 
the  vehemence  of  his  natural  temper  and  the 
turbulence  of  his  party  spirit,  so  that,  as  we 
learn  from  witnesses  worthy  of  credit,  he  be- 
came at  last  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  pattern  of 
moderation.! 

XXXIII.  Arnold  was  far  exceeded  in  fana- 
tical malignity  and  insolence  by  John  Conrad 
Dippelius,  a  Hessian  divine,  who  assumed  the 
denomination  of  the  Christian  Democritus,  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  simple  by  a  variety  of 
productions,  and  excited  considerable  tumults 
and  commotions  near  the  close  of  this  century. 
This  vain,  supercilious,  and  arrogant  doctor, 
who  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  a  satirist  and 


(JjJ-  *  Arnold's  history  is  entitled  Historia  Eccle- 
siastica  et  Hseretica.  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  this 
learned  man  is  drawn  up  with  much  severity,  and 
perhaps  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  partiality.  See 
the  Life  of  Arnold  in  the  General  Dictionary. 

t  See  Coleri  Vita  Arnoldi,  and  also  the  Nouveau 
Diction.  Histor.  et  Critique,  torn.  i.  p-  485. 
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a  buffoon,  instead  of  proposing  any  new  sys- 
tem of  religious  doctrine  and  discipline,  was 
solely  employed  in  overturning  those  which 
were  received  in  the  protestant  church.  His 
days  were  principally  spent  in  throwing  out 
sarcasms  and  invectives  against  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians;  and  the  Lutherans,  to  whose 
communion  he  belonged,  were  more  especially 
the  objects  of  his  raillery  and  derision,  which, 
on  many  occasions,  spared  not  those  things 
which  had  formerly  been  looked  upon  as 
the  most  respectable  and  sacred.  It  is  much 
to  be  doubted,  whether  he  had  formed  any  clear 
and  distinct  notions  of  the  doctrines  he  taught, 
since,  in  his  views  of  things,  the  power  of  ima- 
gination domineered  evidently  over  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  common  sense.  But,  if  he  really 
understood  the  religious  maxims  he  was  propa- 
gating, he  certainly  had  not  the  talent  of  ren- 
dering them  clear  and  perspicuous  to  others; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure than  the  expressions  under  which  they 
are  conveyed,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  supported.  A  man  must  have  the  gift  of 
divination,  to  be  able  to  deduce  a  regular  and 
consistent  system  of  doctrine  from  the  various 
productions  of  this  incoherent  and  unmtelligible 
wrriter,  who  was  a  chemist  into  the  bargain,  and 
whose  brain  seems  to  have  been  heated  into  a 
high  degree  of  fermentation  by  the  fire  of  the 
laboratory.  If  the  rude,  motley,  and  sarcastic 
writings  of  this  wrong-headed  reformer  should 
reach  posterity,  it  will  be  certainly  a  just  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  our  descendants,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  their  ancestors  should  have 
been  so  blind  as  to  choose,  for  a  model  of 
genuine  piety  and  a  teacher  of  religion,  a  man 
who  had  audaciously  violated  the  first  and  most 
essential  principles  of  solid  piety  and  sound 
sense.* 

XXXIV.  The  mild  and  gentle  temper  of 
John  William  Petersen,  minister  and  first 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory  of  Lu- 
nenburg, distinguished  him  remarkably  from 
the  fiery  enthusiast  now  mentioned.  But  the 
mildness  of  this  good-natured  ecclesiastic  was 
accompanied  with  a  want  of  resolution,  that 
might  be  called  weakness,  and  a  certain  florid- 
ness  and  warmth  of  imagination,  which  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  illusion 
himself,  and  a  fit  instrument  to  lead  others 
innocently  into  error.  Of  this  he  gave  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  in  1691,  by  maintaining 
publicly  that  Rosamond  Juliana,  countess  of 
Asseburg  (whose  disordered  brain  suggested 
to  her  the  most  romantic  and  chimerical  no- 
tions) was  honoured  with  a  vision  of  the  Deity, 
and  commissioned  to  make  a  new  declaration 
of  his  will  to  mankind.  He  also  revived  and 
propagated  openly  the  absolute  doctrine  of  the 


♦  His  works  were  all  published  in  1717;  and  his 
msmory  is  still  highly  honoured  and  respected  by 
many,  who  consider  him  as  having  been,  in  his  day, 
an  eminent  teacher  of  true  piety  and  wisdom.  No 
kind  of  authors  find  such  zealous  readers  and  patrons 
as  those  who  deal  largely  in  invective,  and  swell 
themselves,  by  a  vain  self-sufficiency,  into  an  ima- 
gined superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Besides, 
Dippelius  was  an  excellent  chemist,  and  a  good  phy- 
sician; and  this  procured  him  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, as  all  men  are  fond  of  riches  and  long  life, 
and  these  two  sciences  were  supposed  to  lead  to  the 
on"  and  the  other. 


Millennium,  which  Rosamond  had  confirmed 
by  her  pretended  authority  from  above.  This 
first  error  produced  many;  for  error  is  fertile, 
especially  in  those  minds  where  imagination 
has  spurned  the  yoke  of  reason,  and  considers 
all  its  airy  visions  as  solid  and  important  dis- 
coveries. Accordingly,  Petersen  went  about 
prophesying  with  his  wife,*  who  also  gave  her- 
self out  for  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  boasted  of 
her  extensive  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of 
heaven.  They  talked  of  a  general  restitution 
of  all  things;  at  which  grand  and  solemn 
period  all  intelligent  beings  were  to  be  restor- 
ed to  happiness,  the  gates  of  hell  opened,  and 
wicked  men,  together  with  evil  spirits,  deliv- 
ered from  the  guilt,  power  and  punishment  of 
sin.  They  supposed  that  two  distinct  natures, 
and  both  of  them  human,  were  united  in 
Christ;  one  assumed  in  heaven  before  the  for- 
mation of  this  globe,  the  other  derived,  upon 
earth,  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  These  opinions 
were  swallowed  down  by  many  among  the 
multitude,  and  were  even  embraced  by  some 
of  superior  rank;  they  met,  however,  with 
great  opposition,  and  were  refuted  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  authors,  to  whom  Peter- 
sen, who  was  amply  furnished  with  leisure  and 
eloquence,  wrote  voluminous  replies.  In  the 
year  1692,  he  was  deposed;  and,  from  that 
period,  passed  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of  a 
rural  retreat  in  the  territory  of  Magdeburg, 
where  he  cheered  his  solitude  by  epistolary 
commerce,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  composition  and  study."| 

XXXV.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether 
John  Caspar  Schade  and  George  Bosius  may 
be  associated  properly  with  the  persons  now 
mentioned.  They  were  both  good  men,  full 
of  zeal  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  their 
brethren;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  directed 
by  prudence,  nor  tempered  with  moderation. 
The  former,  who  was  minister  at  Berlin,  pro- 
pagated several  notions  that  seemed  crude  and 
uncouth;  and,  in  1697,  inveighed  with  the 
greatest  bitterness  against  the  custom  that  pre- 
vails in  the  Lutheran  church  of  confessing  pri- 
vately to  the  clergy.  These  violent  remon- 
strances excited  great  commotions,  and  were 
even  attended  with  popular  tumults.  Bosius 
performed  the  pastoral  functions  at  Soraw; 
and,  to  awaken  sirmers  from  their  security, 
and  prevent  their  treating,  with  negligence 
and  indifference,  interests  that  are  most  impor- 
tant by  being  eternal,  denied  that  God  would 
continue  always  propitious  and  placable  with 
respect  to  those  offenders,  whose  incorrigible 
obstinacy  he  had  foreseen  from  all  eternity;  or 
that  he  would  offer  to  them  beyond  a  certain 
period,  marked  in  his  decrees,  those  succours 
of  grace  which  are  necessary  to  salvation. 
This  tenet,  in  the  judgment  of  many  grave  di- 
vines, seemed  highly  injiuious  to  the  botmd- 


*  Her  name  was  Johanna  Eleonora  a  Merlau. 

t  Petersen  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  life  in 
German;  his  wife  added  her  life  to  it,  byway  of  sup- 
plement; and  these  pieces  of  biography  will  satisfy 
such  as  are  desirous  of  a  particular  account  of  the 
character,  manners,  and  talents,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary pair.  For  an  account  of  the  troubles  they  ex- 
cited at  Lunenburg,  see  Moller's  Cimbria  Literata, 
torn.  ii.  p.  639;  the  Unschuldigen  Nachrichten,  An. 
1748.  p  974;  .A.n.  1749,  p.  30-200 
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less  mercy  of  God,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
futed and  condemned  in  several  treatises:  it 
found,  nevertheless,  an  eminent  patron  and 
defender  in  the  learned  Rechenberg,  jirofessor 
of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  not  to  rnention  others  of 
less  note,  who  appeared  fai  its  behalf* 

XXXVI.  Among  the  controversies  of  infe- 
rior moment  that  divided  the  Lutheran  church, 
we  shall  first  mention  those  (hat  broke  cut  be- 
tween the  doctors  of  Tubingen  and  Giessen  so 
early  as  the  year  iei6<  The  principal  part  of 
this  debate  related  to  the  abasement  and  hu- 
miliation, or  to  what  divines  call  the  exinani- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  great  point  was, 
to  know  in  what  this  exinanition  properly  con- 
sisted, and  what  was  the  precise  characteristic 
of  this  singular  situation.  That  the  man 
Christ  possessed,  even  in  the  most  dreadful 
periods  of  his  abasement,  the  divine  properties 
and  attributes  he  had  received  in  consequence 
of  the  hypostatic  imion,  was  unanimously 
agreed  on  by  both  parties;  but  they  diifered  in 
their  sentiments  relating  to  this  subtle  and  in- 
tricate question,  whether  Christ  during  his  me- 
diatorial sufferings  and  sacerdotal  state,  really 
Buspended  the  e:*ertion  of  these  attributes,  or 
only  concealed  this  exertion  from  the  view  of 
mortals?  The  latter  was  maintained  by  the 
doctors  of  Tubingen,  while  those  of  Giessen 
were  inclined  to  think,  that  the  exertion  of  the 
divine  attributes  was  really  suspended  in  Christ 
during  his  humiliation  and  sufferings.  This 
main  question  was  followed  by  others  which 
were  much  more  subtle  than  important,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  God  is  present 
with  all  his  works,  the  reasons  and  fomidation 
of  this  universal  presence,  the  true  cause  of 
the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body,  and  others 
of  a  like  intricate  and  unintelligible  nature. 
The  champions  who  distinguished  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  doctors  of  Tubingen  were, 
Lucas  Osiander^  Melchior  Nicolas,  and  Theo- 
dore Thummlus.  The  most  eminent  of  those 
who  adopted  the  cause  of  the  divines  of  Giessen 
were  Balthasar  Menzer  and  Justus  Feverborn. 
The  contest  was  carried  on  with  zeal,  learning, 
and  sagacity:  it  is  to  be  wished  tliat  one  could 
add,  that  it  was  managed  with  wisdom,  dignity, 
and  moderation.  This,  indeed,  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  case;  for  such  was  the  complexion  of  the 
age,  that  many  things  were  now  treated  with 
indulgence,  or  beheld  with  approbation,  which 
the  wisdom  and  decency  of  succeeding  times 
have  justly  endeavoured  to  discountenance  and 
correct.  In  order  to  terminate  these  disagreea- 
ble contests,  the  Saxon  divines  were  com- 
manded by  their  sovereign,  to  offer  themselves 
as  arbitrators  between  the  contending  parties 
in  1624:  their  arbitration  was  accepted;  but  it 
did  not  at  all  contribute  to  decide  the  matters 
in  debate.  Their  decisions  were  vague  and 
ambiguous,  and  were  therefore  not  adapted 
to  give  satisfaction.  They  declared,  that  they 
could  not  fully  or  entirely  aprprove  the  doctrine 
of  either;  but  insinuated,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  preference  was  due  to  the 
opinions  maintained  by  the  doctors  of  Giessen. f 


*  See  the  first  part  of  Walchius"  Introductlo  ad 
Cnntroversias,  cap.  iv. 
t  Jo.  Woir.  Jager,  Histor    Eccles.  et  Polit.  ssec. 


Those  of  Tubingen  rejected  the  decision  of  the 
Saxon  arbitrators;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  divines  of  Giessen  would  have  appealed 
from  jt  alsOj  had  not  the  public  calamities,  in 
which  Germany  began  to  be  involved  at  this 
time,  suspended  this  miserable  contest,  by  im- 
posing Silence  upon  the  disputants,  and  leaving 
them  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  respec- 
tive opinions. 

XXXVII.  Before  the  cessation  of  the  contro- 
versy now  mentioned,  a  new  one  was  occa- 
sioned, in  1621,  by  the  writings  of  Herman 
Rathman,  minister  at  Dantzic,  a  man  of  emi- 
nent piety,  some  learning,  and  a  zealous  patron 
and  admirer  of  Arndt's  famous  book  concern- 
ing true  Christianity.  This  good  man  was  sus- 
pected by  his  colleague  Corvinus,  and  several 
others,  of  entertaining  sentiments  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. These  suspicions  they  derived  from  a 
book  published  by  him  in  1621,  concerning 
Christ's  Kingdom  of  Grace,  which,  according 
to  the  representations  of  his  adversaries,  con- 
tained the  following  doctrine:  "  That  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  stands  in  the  sacred  writings,  has 
no  innate  power  to  illuminate  the  mind,  to  ex- 
cite in  it  a  principle  of  regeneration,  and  thus 
to  turn  it  to  God:  that  the  external  word 
shows,  indeed,  the  way  to  salvation,  but  cannot 
effectually  lead  men  to  it;  but  that  God  him- 
self, by  the  ministry  of  another,  and  an  inter- 
nal word,  works  such  a  change  in  the  minds  of 
men,  as  is  necessary  to  render  them  agreeable 
in  his  sight,  and  enables  them  to  please  him  by 
their  words  and  actions."  This  doctrine  was 
represented  by  Corvinus  and  his  associates  as 
the  same  which  had  been  formerly  maintained 
by  Schwenckfeld,  and  was  professed  by  the 
Mystics  in  general.  But  whoever  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  examine  with  attention  the  various' 
writings  of  Rathman  on  this  subject,  must  soon 
be  convinced,  that  his  adversaries  either  mis- 
understood his  true  sentiments,  or  wilfully 
misrepresented  them.  His  real  doctrine  may 
be  comprised  in  the  four  following  points: 
"  first,  that  the  divine  word,  contained  in 
Scripture,  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  heal- 
ing the  minds  of  men,  and  bringing  them  to 
God;  but  that,  secondly,  it  cannot  exert  this 
power  in  the  minds  of  corrupt  men,  who  resist 
its  divine  operation  and  influence;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  thirdly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  word  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
some  divine  energy,  which  may  prepare  the 
minds  of  sinners  to  receive  it,  and  remove 
those  impediments  that  oppose  its  efficacy; 
and,  fourthly,  that  it  is  by  the  power  of  the 
holy  spirit,  or  internal  word,  that  the  external 
word  is  rendered  capable  of  exerting  its  efficacy 
in  enlightening  and  sanctifying  the  minds  of 
men."*  There  is,  indeed,  some  difference  be- 
tween these  opinions  and  the  doctrine  com- 
monly received  in  the  Lutheran  church,  relat- 


XVII.  decenn.  iii.  p.  32!).— (;hrist.  Eberh.  Weisinan, 
Histor.  Ecdesiast.  seec.  XVII.  p.  1176.— Walchius, 
p.  20C.— See  also  Carolus,  Arnold,  and  the  other 
writers,  who  have  written  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  these  times. 

*  See  Moller's  Ciinhria  I,iierata.  torn.  iii.  p.  559. — 
Hartknoch's  German  work,  entitled,  Preussische 
Kirchen-Gcschichte,  book  iii.  ch.  viii.  p.  812.  Ar- 
nold's Kirchen  Ilislorie.  part  iii.  chap.  xii. 
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ing  to  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word;  but  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Rathman  on 
this  subject,  and  a  candid  examination  of  his 
inaccurate  expressions,  will  persuade  the  im- 
partial reader,  that  this  ditforence  is  neither 
great  nor  important;  and  he  will  only  per- 
ceive, that  this  pious  man  h-d  not  the  talent 
of  expressing  his  notions  with  order,  perspicui- 
ty, and  precision.  However  that  may  have 
been,  this  contest  grew  more  general  from  day 
to  day,  and,  at  length,  extended  its  polemic  in- 
fluence through  the  whole  Lutheran  church, 
the  greatest  part  of  whose  members  followed 
the  example  of  the  Saxon  doctors  in  condemn- 
ing Rathman,  while  a  considerable  number, 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  liis  piety,  and  per- 
suaded of  the  innocence  of  his  doctrine,  es- 
poused his  cause.  He  died  in  1628,  when  this 
controversy  was  at  the  greatest  height,  and 
the  warmth  and  animosity  of  the  contending 
parties  gradually  subsided. 

XXXVHL  It  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
true  end  of  history,  as  well  as  to  all  principles 
of  candour  and  equity,  to  swell  this  enumera- 
tion of  the  controversies  that  divided  the  Lu- 
theran church,  with  the  private  disj)utcs  of  in- 
dividuals concerning  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine and  worship.  Some  writers  have,  indeed, 
followed  this  method,  not  so  much  with  a  de- 
sign to  enrich  their  histories  with  a  multitude 
of  facts,  and  to  show  men  and  opinions  in  all 
their  various  aspects,  as  with  a  view  to  render 
the  Lutherans  ridiculous  or  odious.  In  the 
happiest  times,  and  in  the  best-modelled  com- 
mimities,  there  will  always  remain  sufficient 
marks  of  human  imperfection,  and  abundant 
sources  of  private  contention,  at  least,  in  the 
imprudence,  inadvertency,  and  misconceptions 
of  some,  and  the  impatience  and  severity  of 
others;  but  it  must  betray  a  great  want  of  sound 
judgment,  as  well  as  of  candour  and  impar- 
tiality, to  form  a  general  estimate  of  the  state 
and  cliaracter  of  a  whole  church  upon  such 
particular  instances  of  imperfection  and  error. 
Certain  singular  opinions  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion were  censured  by  many  in  the  writings  of 
Tamovius  and  Affelman,  two  divines  of  Ros- 
toch,  who  were  otherwise  men  of  distinguished 
merit.  This,  however,  will  surprise  us  less 
if  we  consider,  that  these  doctors  often  ex- 
pressed themselves  improperly,  when  their  sen- 
timents were  just;  and  that,  when  their  ex- 
pressions were  accurate  and  proper,  they  were 
frequently  misunderstood  by  those  who  pre- 
tended to  censixre  them.  Joachim  Lutkeman, 
whose  reputation  was  considerable,  and,  in 
many  respects,  well  deserved,  conceived  the 
idea  of  denying  that  Christ  remained  a  true 
man  during  the  three  days  that  intervened 
from  his  death  to  his  resurrection.  This  sen- 
timent appeared  highly  erroneous  to  many; 
and  hence  arose  a  contest,  which  was  merely  a 
dispute  about  words,  resembling  many  other 
debates,  wliich,  like  bubbles,  are  incessantly 
swelling  and  vanishinf^  on  the  surface  of  human 
life.  Of  this  kind,  more  especially,  was  the 
controversy  which,  for  some  time,  exercised 
the  talents  of  Boetius  and  Balduiu,  professors 
of  divinity  (the  former  at  Hclmstadt,  and  the 
latter  at  Wittenberg,)  and  iiad  for  its  sulycct 
the  following  question,  whether  the  wicked 
Vol.  II.— 32 


shall  one  day  be  restored  to  life  by  the  merits 
of  Christ^  In  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  Reinboth 
distinguished  himself  by  the  singularity  of  his 
opinions.  After  the  example  of  Calixtus,  he 
reduced  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion 
within  narrower  bounds  than  were  usually 
prescribed  to  them;  he  also  considered  the 
opinion  of  those  Greeks,  who  denied  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son,  as  an  er- 
ror of  very  little  consequence.  In  both  these 
respects,  his  sentiments  were  adopted  by  many; 
they,  however,  met  with  opposition  from  seve- 
ral quarters,  and  were  censured  with  peculiar 
warmth  by  the  learned  John  Conrad  Danhaver, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Strasbourg:  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  a  kind  of  controversy  was  kin- 
dled between  these  eminent  men,  and  was 
carried  on  with  more  vehemence  than  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  debated  points 
could  justify.*  But  these  and  other  contests 
of  this  nature,  must  not  be  admitted  into  that 
list  of  controversies,  from  which  we  are  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Luthe- 
ran church  during  this  century. 

XXXIX.  We  cannot  make  the  same  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  certain  controversies, 
which  were  of  a  personal  rather  than  a  real 
nature,  and  related  to  the  orthodoxy  or  un- 
soundness of  certain  men,  rather  than  to  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  opinions;  for 
these  are  more  particularly  connected  with 
the  internal  state  and  history  of  the  churcli, 
than  the  contests  last  mentioned.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  those  who  professedly  embark  in 
the  cause  of  declining  piety,  and  aim,  in  a  so- 
lemn, zealous,  and  public  manner,  at  its  revi- 
val and  restoration,  to  be  elated  with  high  and 
towering  views,  and  warmed  with  a  certain 
enthusiastic,  though  noble  fervour.  This  ar- 
dent elevation  of  mind  is  by  no  means  a  source 
of  accuracy  and  precision;  on  the  contrary,  it 
produces  many  unguarded  expressions,  and 
prevents  men  of  warm  piety  from  framing 
their  language  by  those  rules  which  are  neces- 
sary to  render  it  clear,  accurate,  and  proper; 
it  frequently  dictates  expressions  and  phrases 
that  are  pompous  and  emphatic,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  allegorical  and  ambiguous;  and  leads 
pious  and  even  sensible  men  to  adopt  uncouth 
and  vulgar  forms  of  speech,  employed  by  writers 
whose  style  is  as  low  and  barbarous  as  their 
intentions  are  upright  and  pious,  and  whose 
practical  treatises  on  religion  and  morality 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  the  zeal 
and  fervour  with  wliich  they  are  penned. 
Persons  of  this  warm  and  enthusiastic  turn 
fall  with  more  facility  than  any  other  set  of 
men  into  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  on  account 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  their  expressions.  This 
many  doctors  found  to  be  true,  by  a  disao-ree- 
able  experience,  during  the  course  of  this  cen- 
tury; but  it  was,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  flito  of  Stephen  I'rcetorius,  minister  of 
Saltzwcdel,  and  of  John  Arndt,  whose  piety 
and  virtue  have  rendered  his  memory  precious 

*  For  a  eencral  account  of  these  controversies,  see 
Arnold's  Kirclicii  Hist.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi.  p.  957. 
Tli.it  wliich  was  occasioned  by  Reinboth  is  amply 
anil  (iiTuiiislantially  related  by  Moller,  in  part  ii.  of 
his  lilt  rod.  ad  Hist.  Chersonesi  Cinibricae,  and  in  his 
Ciinbria  Literata,  t.  ii. 
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to  the  friends  of  true  religion.  Prsetorius  had, 
80  early  as  the  preceding  century,  composed 
certain  treatises,  designed  to  revive  a  spirit  of 
vital  religion,  and  awaken  in  the  minds  of  men 
a  zeal  for  their  future  and  eternal  interests. 
These  productions,  which  were  frequently  re- 
published during  this  century,  were  higlily  ap- 
plauded by  many,  while,  in  tlie  judgment  of 
others,  they  abounded  with  expressions  and 
sentiments,  that  were  partly  false,  and  partly 
adapted  by  their  ambiguity  to  lead  men  into 
error.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  in 
the  writings  of  Praetorius  some  improper  and 
unguarded  expressions,  which  may  too  easily 
deceive  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  as  also  seve- 
ral marks  of  a  credulity  that  borders  upon 
weakness;  but  those  who  peruse  his  works  with 
impartiality  will  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  up- 
rightness of  his  intentions. 

The  unfeigned  piety  and  integrity  of  Arndt 
could  not  secure  him  from  censure.  His  fa- 
mous book  concerning  true  Christianity,  which 
is  still  perused  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and 
edification  by  many  persons  eminent  for  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  met  with 
a  warm  and  obstinate  opposition.  Osiander, 
Rostius,  and  other  doctors,  inveighed  against  it 
with  great  asperity,  pretended  to  find  in  it  va- 
rious defects,  and  alleged,  among  other  things, 
that  its  style  was  infected  with  the  jargon  of 
the  Paracelsists,  Weigelians,  and  other  Mysti- 
co-chemical  philosophers.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  eminent  man  was  high- 
ly disgusted  at  the  philosophy  that,  in  his  time, 
reigned  in  the  schools;  nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  he  had  a  high,  perhaps  an  excessive  de- 
gree of  respect  for  the  chemists,  and  an  ill- 
placed  confidence  in  their  obscure  decisions 
and  pompous  undertakings.  This  led  him 
sometimes  into  conversation  with  those  fantas- 
tic philosophers,  who,  by  the  power  and  minis- 
try of  fire,  pretended  to  unfold  both  the  se- 
crets of  nature  and  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  declared  ex- 
empt fi-om  any  errors  of  moment  by  a  nmlti- 
tude  of  grave  and  pious  divines,  among  whom 
were  Egard,  Dilger,  Breler,  Gerard,  and  Dors- 
chseus;  and  in  the  issue  the  censures  and  op- 
position of  his  adversaries  seemed  rather  to 
give  a  new  lustre  to  his  reputation  than  to  co- 
ver him  with  reproach.* 

We  may  place,  in  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration, Valentine  Weigel,  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Zscopavia  in  Misnia;  for,  though  he 
died  in  the  preceding  century,  yet  it  was  in 
this  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  writings  were 
published,  and  also  censured  as  erroneous  and 
of  a  dangerous  tendency.  The  science  of 
chemistry,  which  at  this  time  was  making  such 
a  rapid  progress  in  Germany,  proved  also  de- 
trimental to  this  ecclesiastic;  who,  though  in 
the  main  a  man  of  probity  and  merit,  neglected 
the  paths  of  right  reason,  and  chose  rather  to 
wander  in  the  devious  wilds  of  a  chimerical 
philosophy.! 


*  See  Arnoldi  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  ii.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  vi. 
p.  940. — Weismainii  Histor.  Eccles.  sa'C.  XVII.  p. 
1174,  118!*.— Godot'.  Balth,  Schartii.  Suppleineiituiii 
Historiae  Litisque  Ariidtiaiiifi. 

t  There  is  an  account  of  Weigel,  more  ample  than 
impartial,  given  by  Arnold,  lib.  .xvii.  cap.  x.\u.  p. 
1088. 


XL.  There  were  a  set  of  fanatics  among  the 
Lutherans,  who  in  the  flights  of  their  enthusi- 
asm far  surpassed  those  now  mentioned,  and 
who  had  such  a  high  notion  of  their  own  abi- 
lities as  to  attempt  melting  down  the  present 
form  of  religion,  and  casting  a  new  system  of 
piety  after  a  model  drawn  from  their  wanton 
and  irregular  fancies;  it  is  with  some  account 
of  the  principal  of  these  spiritual  projectors 
that  we  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Lu- 
theran church  during  this  century. 

At  the  head  of  this  visionary  tribe  we  may 
place  Jacob  Behmen,  a  tailor  at  Gorlitz,  who 
was  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of  his  patrons 
and  adversaries,  and  whom  his  admirers  com- 
monly called  the  German  Theosophist.  This 
man  had  a  natural  propensity  toward  the  in- 
vestigation of  mysteries,  and  was  fond  of  ab- 
struse and  intricate  inquiries  of  every  kind; 
and  having,  partly  by  books,  and  partly  by  con- 
versation with  certain  physicians,*  acquired 
some  knovi'ledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Robert 
Fludd  and  the  Rosecrusians,  which  was  propa- 
gated in  Germany  with  great  ostentation  dur- 
ing this  century,  he  struck  out  of  the  element 
of  fire,  by  the  succours  of  imagination,  a  spe- 
cies of  theology  much  more  obscure  than  the 
numbers  of  Pythagoras,  or  the  intricacies  of 
Heraclitus.  Some  have  bestowed  high  praises 
on  tliis  enthusiast,  on  account  of  his  piety,  in- 
tegrity, and  sincere  love  of  truth  and  virtue; 
and  we  shall  not  presume  to  contradict  these 
encomiums.  But  such  as  carry  their  admira- 
tion of  his  doctrine  so  far  as  to  honour  him 
with  the  character  of  an  inspired  messenger 
of  Heaven,  or  even  of  a  judicious  and  wise 
philosopher,  must  be  themselves  deceived  and 
blinded  in  a  very  high  degree;  for  never  did 
there  reign  such  obscurity  and  confusion  in  the 
writings  of  any  mortal,  as  in  the  miserable  pro- 
ductions of  Jacob  Behmen,  which  exhibit  a 
motley  mixture  of  chemical  terms,  crude  vi- 
sions, and  mystic  jargon.  Among  other  dreams 
of  a  disturbed  and  eccentric  fancy,  he  enter- 
tained the  following  chimerical  notion:  "  That 
the  divine  grace  operates  by  the  same  rules, 
and  follows  the  same  methods,  which  the  di- 
vine providence  observes  in  the  natural  world, 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  purged  from 
their  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  same  way  that 
metals  are  purified  from  their  dross;"  and  this 
maxim  was  the  principle  of  his  fire-theology. 
Behmen  had  a  considerable  number  of  follow- 
ers in  this  century,  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
were  John  Louis  Giftheil,  John  Angelus  Wer- 
denhagen,  Abraham  Frankenberg,  Theodore 
Tzetsch,  Paul  Felgenhauer,  Quirinus  Kuhl- 
man,  John  Jacob  Zimmermann;  and  he  has 
still  many  votaries  and  admirers  even  in  our 
times.  Some  of  his  followers  retained,  not- 
withstanding their  attachment  to  his  extrava- 
gant system,  a  certain  degree  of  moderation 
and  good  sense,  while  others  seemed  entirely 
out  of  their  wits,  and  by  their  phrensy  excited 
the  compassion  of  those  who  were  the  specta- 
tors of  their  conduct;  such  were  Kuhlman  and 
Gichtel,  of  whom  the  former  was  burned  at 
Moscow  in  1684;  but,  indeed,  it  may  be  affirm- 
ed in  general,  that  none  of  his  disciples  propa- 


♦  Tobias  Kober  and  Balthaser  Walthcr. 
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gated  his  doctrine,  or  conducted  themselves,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  do  honour  either  to  their 
master  or  to  his  cause  in  tlie  judgment  of  the 
wise.* 

XLI.  Another  class  of  persons,  who  deserve  to 
be  placed  immediately  after  Behmen,  were  they, 
whom  a  disordered  brain  persuaded  that  they 
were  prophets  sent  from  above,  and  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired  with  the  power  of  pre- 
diction. A  considerable  number  of  these  deli- 
rious fonatics  arose  in  this  centurj',  more  espe- 
cially at  that  juncture  when  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  employed  in  maintaining  its  power  in 
the  empire,  against  the  united  armies  of  Swe- 
den, France,  and  Germany.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  pretended  prophets  and  diviners  are  never 
more  numerous  than  at  those  critical  and  strik- 
ing periods  when  great  revolutions  are  expect- 
ed, or  sudden  and  heavy  calamities  have  hap- 
pened, as  such  periods,  and  the  scenes  they  ex- 
hibit, inflame  the  imagination  of  tiie  fanatic, 
and  may  be  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  impos- 
tor. The  most  eminent  of  the  fanatical  pro- 
phets nf)W  under  consideration,  were  Nicholas 
Drabicius,  Christopher  Kotter,  Christina  Poni- 
atovia  (all  of  whom  found  an  eloquent  de- 
fender and  patron  in  John  Amos  Comenius,) 
Joachim  Gretilich,  Anne  Velter,  Mary  Fro- 
lich,  and  George  Reichard;  beside  several 
others,  who  audaciously  assumed  the  same  cha- 
racter. It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  history  of  this  vision- 
ary tribe,  since  none  of  them  arose  to  such  a 
degree  of  reputation  and  consequence,  as  to 
occasion  any  considerable  tumults  by  their  pre- 
tended predictions.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  ob- 
served in  general,  that,  even  in  this  century, 
there  were  among  the  Lutherans  some  crazy 
fanatics,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  disor- 
dered imagination,  assumed  the  character  and 
authority  of  prophets  sent  from  above  to  en- 
lighten the  world. t 

XLII.  It  will  not,  however,  be  improper  to 

*  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  writers  who  em- 
ployed their  pens  in  gtemmin<;  the  torrent  of  Beh- 
inen's  enthusiasm.  The  works  of  this  fanatic  are 
in  every  body's  hands,  and  the  books  that  were  com- 
posed to  refute  them  are  well  known,  and  to  be  found 
every  where.  All  that  has  been  alleged,  in  his  favour 
and  defence,  has  been  carefully  collected  by  Arnold, 
who  is,  generally  .^peaking,  peculiarly  eloquent  in 
the  praises  of  those  whom  others  treat  with  con- 
tempt. For  an  account  of  Kuhlman,  and  his  unhap 
py  fate,  see  the  German  work,  entitled,  Unschuld. 
Nachrichten,  An.  1748. 

dl^  Behmen,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with,  in  our  days,  a  warm  advocate  and  an  in- 
dustrious disciple,  in  the  late  well  meaning  but 
gloomy  and  visionary  Mr.  William  Law,  who  em- 
ployed himself,  for  many  years,  in  preparing  a  new 
edition  and  translation  oi'  Behmen's  works,  which, 
after  his  death,  a  friend  gave  to  the  world. 

t  Arnold  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  us  an  ac- 
curate collection  of  the  transactions  and  visions  of 
these  enthusiasts,  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his 
History  of  Heretics,  since  those  who  are  desirous  of 
full  information  in  this  matter  may  easily  .see,  by  con- 
sulting this  historian,  that  the  pretended  reviMatioiis 
of  these  prophets  were  no  more  than  the  phantoms 
of  a  disordererl  imagination.  A  pious  but  ignorant 
man,  named  Benedict  Bahnsen,  who  ^^•as  a  native 
of  Holstein,  and  lived  at  Amsterdam  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  effusions  and  writings  of  these  fanatics, 
that  he  collected  them  carefully,  and  published  them. 
In  IfiTO,  a  catalogue  of  his  library  was  printed  at  Am- 
■terdam.  which  was  full  of  chemical,  fanatical,  and 
pretendedly-propheiic  books. 


mention,  somewhat  more  circumstantially,  tlie 
case  of  those,  who,  though  they  did  not  arrive 
at  that  enormous  height  of  folly  which  leads 
men  to  pretend  to  divine  inspiration,  yet  de- 
ceived themselves  and  deluded  others,  by  en- 
tertaining and  propagating  the  strangest  fan- 
cies, and  the  most  monstrous  and  impious  ab- 
surdities. Some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  Isaiah  Stiefel  and  Ezekiel 
Meth,  natives  of  Thuringia,  were  observed  to 
throw  out  the  most  extraordinary  and  shocking 
expressions,  while  they  spoke  of  themselves 
and  their  religious  attainments.  These  ex- 
pressions, in  the  judgment  of  many,  amount- 
ed to  nothing  less,  than  attributing  to  them- 
selves the  divine  glory  and  majesty,  and  thus 
implied  a  blasphemous,  or  rather  a  phrenetic, 
insult  on  tiie  Supreme  Being  and  his  eternal 
Son.  It  is  nevertheless  scarcely  credible,  how- 
ever irrational  we  may  suppose  them  to  have 
been,  that  these  fanatics  should  have  carried 
their  perverse  and  absurd  fancies  to  such  an 
amazing  height;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
agreeable  both  to  truth  and  charity  to  suppose, 
that  they  only  imitated  the  pompous  and  tur- 
gid language  of  the  mystic  writers  in  such  an 
extravagant  manner,  as  to  give  occasion  to  the 
heavy  accusation  above  stated.  Considering 
the  matter  even  in  this  candid  and  charitable 
light,  we  may  see  by  their  examples  what  an 
effect  the  constant  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
the  Mystics  may  have  in  shedding  darkness, 
delusion,  and  folly,  into  the  imaginations  of 
weak  and  ignorant  men.*  The  reveries  of  Paul 
Nagel,  professor  of  divinity  at  Leipsic,  were 
highly  absurd,  but  of  a  less  pernicious  tenden- 
cy than  those  already  mentioned.  This  pro- 
phetic dreamer,  who  had  received  a  superficial 
tincture  of  mathematical  knowledge,  pretend- 
ed to  see,  in  the  position  of  the  stars,  the 
events  that  were  to  happen  in  church  and  state; 
and,  from  a  view  of  those  celestial  bodies,  aP> 
fected  to  foretell,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
the  erection  of  a  new  and  most  holy  king- 
dom in  which  Christ  should  reign  here  upon 
earth. t 

XLIII.  Christian  Hoburg,  a  native  of  Lu- 
nenburg, a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  inconstant 
spirit,  and  not  more  remarkable  for  his  vio- 
lence, than  for  his  duplicity,  threw  out  the 
most  bitter  reproaches  and  invectives  against 
the  whole  Lutheran  church  without  excep- 
tion, J  and  thereby  involved  himself  in  various 
perplexities.  He  long  deceived  the  multitude 
by  his  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy;  and,  by  a 
series  of  frauds,  which  he  undoubtedly  looked 
upon  as  lawful,  he  so  far  disguised  his  true 
character  that  he  appeared  to  many,  and  espe- 
cially to  persons  of  a  candid  and  charitable 
turn,  much  less  contemptible  than  he  was  in 
reality;  and  though  the  acrimony  and  violence 
of  his  proceedings  were  condemned,  yet  they 
were  supposed  to  be  directed,  not  against  re- 


*  t^ee  Arnold's  Ilistoria  Eccles.  p.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p, 
3'3. — Thomasius'  Oernian  work,  entitled,  Ijistoire 
der  Wi>isheit  und  Narrhelt,  vol.  i. 

t  Arnold,  p.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  5'.U — Andr.  Caroli  Memo- 
rabilia Kcclesio?,  asc.  XVII.  in  parte  i.  lib.  iii.  cap, 
iv.  p.  ,5i:t. 

I  Hoburg,  in  some  of  his  i)etulant  and  satirical 
writings, assumed  the  names  of  Elias  Prxtorius  and 
Bernard  Baumann. 
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ligion  itself,  but  against  the  licentiousness  and 
vices  of  its  professors,  and  particularly  of  its 
ministers.  At  length,  however,  the  mask  fell 
from  the  face  of  this  hypocrite,  who  became 
anobject  of  general  indignation  and  contempt, 
and,  deserting  the  communion  of  the  Luthe- 
ran church,  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.* 
There  Wcis  a  striking  resemblance  between  this 
petulant  railer  and  Frederic  Breckling;  the 
latter,  however,  surpassed  even  the  former  in 
impetuosity  and  malignity.  Breckling  had 
been  pastor,  first  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and 
aftenvards  at  ZwoU,  a  city  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, where  he  was  deposed  from  liis  minis- 
try, and  lived  many  years  afterward  without 
being  attached  to  any  relig'ious  sect  or  com- 
munity. There  are  several  of  his  writings  ex- 
tant, which,  indeed,  recommend  warmly  the 
practice  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  seem  to  ex- 
press the  most  implacal)le  abhorrence  of  vicious 
persons  and  licentious  manners;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  they  demonstrate  plainly  that  their 
author  was  destitute  of  that  charity,  prudence, 
meekness,  patience,  and  love  of  trutli,  which 
are  essential  and  fundamental  virtues  of  a  real 
Christian.!  It  is  undoubtedly  a  just  matter  of 
(surprise,  that  these  vehement  declaimors  against 
the  established  religion  and  its  ministers,  who 
pretend  to  be  so  much  more  sagacious  and 
sharp-sighted  than  their  brethren,  do  not  per- 
ceive a  truth,  which  the  most  simple  may  learn 
from  daily  observation;  even  that  nothing  is 
more  odious  and  disgusting  than  an  angry,  pe- 
tulant, and  violent  reformer,  who  comes  to 
heal  the  disorders  of  a  community,  armed  as 
it  were  with  fire  and  sword,  with  menaces  and 
terrors.  We  may  also  wonder,  that  these  men 
are  not  aware  of  another  consideration  equally 
obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that 
a  spiritual  physician  will  cure  another,  with 
entire  success,  of  the  disorders  under  which  he 
himself  is  known  to  labour. 

George  Laurence  Seidenbecher,  pastor  at 
Eisfeld  in  Saxony,  adopted  hmiself,  and  pro- 
pagated among  the  multitude,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium,  which  scarcely  ever  gains  ad- 
mittance but  in  disordered  brains,  and  rarely 
produces  any  other  fruits  than  incoherent 
dreams  and  idle  visions.  Seidenbecher  was 
censured  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  and  de- 
posed from  his  pastoral  charge.  J 

XLIV.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  name  the 
other  fanatics,  that  seem  to  demand  a  place 
in  the  class  now  before  us,  since  they  almost 
all  laboured  under  the  same  disorder,  and  such 
uniformity  prevailed  in  their  sentiments  and 
conduct,' that  the  history  of  one  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  considered  as  the  history  of  all. 
We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  crazy  list  with 
a  short  account  of  the  very  worst  of  the  whole 


*  Arnold,  p.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  130.— Andr.  Caioli 
Mem.  Eccles.  vol.  i.  p.  10(35.  Jo.  Hornbeck's  Sumnia 
Conlrovers.  p.  535.— Moller's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn. 
ii.  p.  337. 

t  Arnold  has  given  an  accoiijit  of  Breckling,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  his  History;  be  has  also 
published  some  of  his  writings,  which  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  irregularity  and  exuberance  of  his 
fancy.  There  is  a  p.irticiilar  account  of  this  degrad- 
ed pastor  given  in  theCimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  72. 

J  There  is  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  man 
given  by  Alb.  Meno.  Verpoorten,  in  his  Comraentat. 
<le  Vita  el  Institutis  G  L.  Seidenbecheri. 


tribe,  namely,  Martin  Seidel,  a  native  of  Sile- 
sia, who  endeavoured  to  form  a  sect  in  Poland 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  this,  but  could 
not  find  followers,  even  among  the  Socinians; 
so  wild  were  his  views,  and  so  extravagant  his 
notions.  This  audacious  adventurer  in  religi- 
ous novelty  was  of  opinion,  that  God  had,  in- 
deed, promised  a  Saviour  or  Messiah  to  the 
Jews;  but  that  this  Messiah  had  never  appear- 
ed, and  never  would  appear,  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  rendered 
them  unworthy  of  this  great  deliverer.  Hence 
he  concluded,  that  it  was  erroneous  to  look 
upon  Christ  as  the  Messiah;  that  the  only  of- 
fice of  Jesus  was,  to  interpret  and  republish 
the  law  of  nature,  which  had  been  perverted 
and  obscured  by  the  vices,  corruptions,  and  ig- 
norance of  men;  and  that  the  whole  duty  of 
men,  and  all  the  obligations  of  religion,  were 
fulfilled  by  an  obedience  to  this  law,  republish- 
ed and  explained  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  render 
this  doctrine  more  defensible  and  specious,  or, 
at  least,  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  arguments 
and  express  declarations  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  to  prove  its  absurdity,  he 
boldly  rejected  all  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  small  number  of  disciples,  that 
adopted  the  fancies  of  this  intrepid  innovator, 
were  denominated  semi-judaizers.*  Had  he 
appeared  in  our  times,  he  would  have  given 
less  offence  than  at  the  period  in  which  he  liv- 
ed; for,  if  we  except  liis  singular  notion  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  his  doctrine  was  such  aa 
would  at  present  be  highly  agreeable  to  many 
persons  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.! 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  History  of  the  Reformed  Chv/rch. 

I.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Re- 
formed Church,  considered  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  term,  as  forming  a 
lohole,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  parts,  is 
rather  united  by  the  principles  of  moderation 
and  fraternal  charity,  than  by  a  perfect  uni- 
formity in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  proper  first  to  take  a  view 
of  those  events  which  related  to  this  great  body 
collectively  considered,  and  afterwards  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  most  memorable  occurrences 
that  happened  in  the  particular  communities 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  principal  acces- 
sions it  received  during  this  century  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  when,  in  the  history  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  we  relatecl  the  changes 
and  commotions  that  happened  in  the  princi- 


*  See  Gustavi  Georgii  Zeltneri  Historia  Cryplo-So- 
cinismi  Altorffini,  vol.  i.  p.  208,335. 

{Jj^-  t  ^^'e  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Dr. 
Mosheim  means  by  this  insinuation,  as  also  the  per 
sons  he  has  in  view;  for,  on  one  hand,  it  is  suffici- 
ently evident  he  cannot  mean  the  deists;  and,  on  the 
other,  we  know  of  no  denomination  of  Christians, 
who  "  boldly  reject  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Our  author  probably  meant  that  the  part 
of  Seidel's  doctrine  which  represents  Christ's  mission 
as  only  designed  to  republish  and  interpret  the  law 
of  nature,  and  the  whole  religious  and  moral  duty 
of  man,  as  consisting  in  an  obedience  to  this  law, 
would  have  been  well  received  by  many  persons  in 
Great  Britain  and  Holland;  but  he  should  have  said 
so;  nothing  requires  such  precision  as  accusations. 
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palities  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Brandenburg.* 
These,  however,  were  not  tlie  only  changes  that 
took  place  in  favour  of  the  reformed  church. 
Its  doctrine  was  eml)raced,  early  in  this  cen- 
tury, by  Adolphus,  duke  of  Ilolstein;  and  it 
was  naturally  expected,  that  the  subjects  would 
follow  the  e.\am])le  of  their  prince:  but  this 
expectation  was  disap))ointed  by  the  death  of 
Adolphus,  in  IGlG.f  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony, 
withdrew  also  from  the  connnunion  of  the  Lu- 
therans, in  whose  religious  principles  he  had 
been  educated,  and,  in  IGSS,  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reformed  church  at  Dessau,  in  con- 
sequence, as  some  allege,  of  the  solicitations 
of  his  duchess. J  In  Deiniiark,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  centur}',  there  were  still  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  secretly  es- 
poused thesentimentsof  that  church,  and  more 
especially  could  never  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily  pre- 
sence with  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 
They  were  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to 
the  tenets  of  the  reformed  by  Hemming,  and 
the  other  followers  of  Melancthon,  whose  se- 
cret ministry  and  public  writings  were  attend- 
ed with  considerable  success.  The  face  of 
things,  however,  changed;  and  the  reformed  in 
Denmark  saw  their  expectations  vanish,  and 
their  credit  sink,  in  1614,  when  Canute,  bishop 
of  Gothenburg,  who  had  given  too  plain  inti- 
mations of  his  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin,  was  dc])iived  of  his  episcopal  dignity. § 
The  progress  of  tlie  reformed  religion  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America,  is  abundantly  known;  it 
was  carried  into  those  distant  regions  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  emigrants,  who  formed 
settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  founded  flourishing  churches  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces  where  they  fixed  their  habita- 
tions. It  is  also  known,  that,  in  several  places 
where  Lutheranism  was  established,  the 
French,  German,  and  Britisii  members  of  the 
reformed  church  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

II.  Of  all  the  calamities  that  tended  to  di- 
minish the  influence,  and  eclipse  the  lustre,  of 
the  reformed  church,  none  proved  more  dismal 
in  its  circumstances,  and  more  unhappy  in 
its  effects,  than  the  deplorable  fate  of  that 
church  in  France.  From  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  this  church  had  acquired  the  form  of 


*  Sen  spot.  ij.  part  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  i.  ii.  wlirre  tho 
History  of  the  Lnthr'rnii  church  cnininences  with  nii 
accoinit  of  tlie  hiss  whi(  h  that  church  sustained  hy 
the  secession  nl'  Maurice,  land^raxc  of  ncsse-Oas- 
sel,  and  John  Si};isniiMi(l,  eU'Ctor  of  Ihaiidtuihurf;, 
who  emhraced  sohimnly  the  doctrine  of  tlie  reform- 
ed church,  the  former  in  1004,  and  the  latter  in  Kil}. 

t  Jo.  Molleri  Introd.  ad  Histor.  CJhersonesi  C'ini- 
bricie,  v.  ii.  p.  101.— Erici  Pontoppidani  Annates 
Ecclesia;  Danictn  Diploniatici,  torn.  iii.  p.  (V.H. 

t  See  Moehii  Selectie  Disp.  Thcolof;.  p.  11.37.  The 
duke  of  Sa.xony  published  a  Confession  of  his  Faith, 
containini;  the  reasons  of  his  chanjre.  This  piece, 
which  the  divines  of  Leipsic  were  obliced  hy  a  piih- 
Jic  order  to  refute,  wasd<  I'imuIi  d  airauisi  thiir  .it  lacks 
T)y  the  learned  Isaac  de  lieausohrc,  at  lliat  niue  pas- 
tor at  Macdeburc,  in  a  hook  oulilled,  "  Defense  de 
la  Doctrine  dcs  Reformes,  et  en  particulier  de  la  Con- 
fession de  S.  A.  S.  Mon-SeiRnenr  le  Due  Henri  de 
Saxe,  conlre  un  Livre  compose  par  la  Faculte  de 
Theolo^ie  a  Leipsic." 

§  Pontoppidani  Annal.  Ecclcs.  Danica-,  tom.  iii. 
p.  695. 


a  body  politic*  Its  members  were  endowed 
with  considerable  privileges;  they  were  also 
secured  against  insults  of  every  kind  by  a  so- 
lenni  edict,  and  possessed  several  fortified 
places,  particularly  the  strong  city  of  Rochelle; 
in  which,  to  render  their  security  still  more 
complete,  they  were  permitted  to  have  their 
own  garrisons.  This  body  jiolitic  was  not,  in- 
deed, always  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  leaders  eminent  for  their  prudence,  or  distin- 
guished by  their  permanent  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  and  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  Truth  and  candour  oblige  us  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  Reformed  conducted 
themselves,  on  some  occasions,  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  regular  sub- 
ordination. Sometimes,  amidst  the  broils  and 
tumults  of  faction,  they  joined  the  parties  that 
opposed  the  government;  at  others,  they  took 
important  steps  without  the  king's  approbation 
or  consent;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  solicit, 
more  than  once,  without  so  much  as  disguising 
their  measures,  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  formed  views  which, 
at  least  in  appearance,  were  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  or  with  a 
proper  respect  for  the  authority  of  its  monarch. 
Hence  contests  arose  in  16 iii,  and  subsisted 
long,  between  Louis  XIII.  and  his  protestant 
subjects;  and  these  civil  broils  furnished  a  pre- 
tence for  the  severe  and  despotic  maxim  of 
Richelieu,  the  first  minister  of  that  monarch, 
that  the  kingdom  could  never  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  peace,  or  the  satisfaction  that  was  founded 
upon  the  assurance  of  public  safety,  before  tlio 
protestants  were  deprived  of  their  towns  and 
strong-holds,  and  before  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges, together  with  their  ecclesiastical  polity, 
were  crushed  to  pieces,  and  totally  suppressed. 
This  haughty  minister,  after  many  violent  ef- 
forts and  hard  struggles,  at  length  obtained  his 
purpose;  for,  in  1628,  Rochelle,  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was 
taken,  after  a  long  and  difficult  siege,  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown.  From  this  fatal  event  the 
party,  defenceless  and  naked,  dated  its  decline; 
since,  after  the  reduction  of  their  chief  city, 
these  protestants  had  no  other  resource  than 
the  pure  clemency  and  generosity  of  their  so- 
vereign.! Tho.se  who  judge  of  tiie  reduction 
of  this  place  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy, 
consider  the  conduct  of  the  French  court  as 
entirely  consistent  with  the  principles  both  of 
wisdom  and  justice;  since  nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of 
any  nation,  than  a  body  politic  erected  in  its 
bosom,  independent  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state,  and  secured  against  its  influence 
or  inspection  by  an  external  force;  and  if  the 
French  monarch,  satisfied  with  depriving  the 
protestants  of  their  strong-holds,  had  contiimed 
to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  that  li- 
berty of  conscience,  and  that  free  exercise  of 


*  Imperium  in  imperio,  i.  e.  an  empire  within  an 
empire. 

t  See  Le  Clerc,  Vie  dn  Cardinal  Richelieu,  tom.  i. 
p.  09,  77, 177, 199,200.— Le  Vassor,  Histoire  de  Louis 
Xlll.  tom.  iii.  p.  076,  tom.  iv.  p.  1,  and  the  following 
volumes.  See  akso  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Sully  (the  friend  and  confidant  of 
Henry  IV.)  who,  though  a  protestant,  acknowledges 
frankly  the  errors  of  his  party. 
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their  religion,  fbrv  nich  they  had  shed  so  much 
blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  their 
eminent  services  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
given  them  such  a  fair  and  illustrious  claim,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  tliey  would  have  borne 
with  patience  this  infraction  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  the  loss  of  that  liberty  which  had 
been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  most  solemn 
edicts. 

HI.  But  the  court  and  the  despotic  minister 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  success.  Having 
destroyed  that  form  of  civil  polity  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  reformed  church  as  a  se- 
curity for  the  maintenance  of  its  religions  pri- 
vileges, and  was  afterwards  considered  as  de- 
trimental to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state, 
they  proceeded  still  farther,  and  regardless  of 
the  royal  faitli,  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn 
declarations,  perfidiously  invaded  those  privi- 
leges of  the  church  which  were  merely  of  a 
spiritual  and  religious  nature.  At  first,  the 
court,  and  the  ministers  of  its  tyranny,  put  in 
practice  all  the  arts  of  insinuation  and  persua- 
sion, in  order  to  gain  over  the  heads  of  the  re- 
formed church,  and  the  more  learned  and  cele- 
brated ministers  of  that  communion.  Pathe- 
tic exhortations  and  alluring  promises  were 
tried;  artful  interpretations  of  those  doctrines 
of  popery  which  were  most  disagreeable  to 
the  protestants  were  brought  forward;  in  a 
word,  every  insidious  method  was  employed  to 
conquer  their  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
Richelieu  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his 
dexterity  and  artifice,  and  eagerly  practised, 
with  the  most  industrious  assiduity,  all  the 
means  that  he  thought  the  most  adapted  to  se- 
duce the  protestants  into  the  Romish  commu- 
nion. When  all  these  stratagems  were  observed 
to  produce  little  or  no  effect,  barbarity  and  vio- 
lence were  employed  to  extirpate  and  destroy 
a  set  of  men,  whom  mean  perfidy  could  not 
seduce,  and  whom  weak  arguments  were  insuf- 
ficient to  convince.  Tlie  most  inhuman  laws 
that  the  blind  rage  of  bigotry  could  dictate, 
the  most  oppressive  measures  that  the  ingeni- 
ous effbrts  of  malice  could  invent,  were  put  in 
execution  to  damp  the  courage  of  a  party  be- 
come odious  by  their  resolute  adherence  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  and  to  bring  them 
by  force  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  French 
bishops  distinguished  themselves  by  their  in- 
temperate and  unchristian  zeal  in  this  horrid 
scene  of  persecution  and  cruelty:  many  of  the 
protestants  sunk  under  the  weight  of  despotic 
oppression,  and  yielded  up  their  faith  to  armed 
legions,  that  were  sent  to  convert  them;  a  con- 
siderable number  fled  from  the  storm,  and  de- 
serted their  families,  their  friends,  and  their 
country;  and  the  greatest  part  persevered,  with 
a  noble  and  heroic  constancy,  in  the  purity  of 
that  religion,  which  their  ancestors  had  deli- 
vered, and  happily  separated,  from  the  mani- 
fold superstitions  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous 
church. 

IV.  When  at  length  every  method  which 
artifice  or  perfidy  could  invent  had  been  prac- 
tised in  vain  against  the  protestants  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  bishops  and  Jesuits, 
whose  counsels  had  a  peculiar  influence  in  the 
cabinet  of  that  prince,  judged  it  necessary  to 
extirpate,  by  fire  and  sword,  this  resolute  peo- 


ple, and  thus  to  ruin,  as  it  were  by  one  mortal 
blow,  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 
Their  insidious  arguments  and  importunate 
solicitations  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  weak 
and  credulous  mind  of  Louis,  that,  in  1685, 
trampling  on  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and 
regardless  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  he 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  thereby  de- 
prived the  protestants  of  the  liberty  of  serving 
God  according  to  their  consciences.  This  re- 
vocation was  accompanied  with  the  applause 
of  Rome;  but  it  excited  the  indignation  even 
of  many  Roman  Catholics,  whose  bigotry  had 
not  effaced  or  suspended,  on  tliis  occasion,  their 
natural  sentiments  of  generosity  and  justice. 
It  was,  moreover,  followed  by  a  measure  still 
more  tyrannical  and  shoclting,  even  an  express 
order,  addressed  to  all  the  reformed  churches, 
to  embrace  the  Romish  faith.  The  consequen- 
ces of  this  cruel  and  unrighteous  proceeding 
were  highly  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,* 
by  the  prodigious  emigrations  it  occasioned 
among  the  protestants,  who  sought,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  that  religious  liberty,  and  that 
humane  treatment,  whicli  their  mother-coun- 
try had  so  cruelly  refused  them.  Those  among 
them,  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies 
guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight, 
were  exposed  to  the  brutal  rage  of  an  unre- 
lenting soldiery,  and  were  assailed  by  every 
barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  might  tend 
to  subdue  their  courage,  exliaust  their  patience, 
and  thus  engage  them  to  a  feigned  and  exter- 
nal profession  of  popery,  which  in  their  con- 
sciences they  beheld  with  the  utmost  aversion 
and  disgust.  This  crying  act  of  perfidy  and 
injustice  in  a  prince,  who,  on  other  occasions, 
gave  evident  proofs  of  his  generosity  and  equi- 
ty, is  sufficient  to  show,  in  their  true  and  genu- 
ine colours,  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  church 
and  pontiffs,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
stand  affected  to  those  whom  they  consider  as 
heretics.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  convince 
the  impartial  and  attentive  observer,  that  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  and  the  most  sacred  treaties, 
are  never  looked  upon  by  this  church  and  its 
pontiffs  as  respectable  and  obligatory,  when  the 


*  See  the  Life  of  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  written  by 
the  ingenious  Armand  de  la  Chapelle,  and  subjoined 
to  Beausobre's  Remarques  Historiques,  Critiques,  et 
PhiloloRiques  sur  le  Nouveau  Testament. 

Q(j=-  Some  late  hireling  writers,  employed  by  the 
Jesuits,  have  been  audacious  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour  of  the  French  na- 
tion, that  these  impotent  attempts,  to  justify  the 
measures  of  a  persecuting  and  unrelenting  priest  hood, 
have  been  treated  almost  universally  at  Paris  with 
indignation  and  contempt.  They  who  are  desirous 
of  seeing  a  true  statement  of  the  losses  the  French 
nation  sustained,  by  the  revocation  of  that  famous 
edict,  have  only  to  consult  the  curious  and  authentic 
account  of  the  slate  of  that  nation,  taken  from  me- 
morials drawn  up  by  the  intendants  of  the  several 
provinces,  for  the  use  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
published  in  1727  with  the  following  title:  "  Etat  de 
la  France,  extrait,  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Boulainvil- 
liers,  des  Memoires  dresses  par  les  Intendans  du  Roy- 
aume,  par  I'Ordre  du  Roi  Louis  XIV.  a  la  Solicita- 
tion du  Due  de  Bourgogne."  See  also  Voltaire,  Sur 
la  Tolerance,  p.  41  and  201;  and,  for  an  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  French  court  toward  the  protes- 
tants at  that  dismal  period,  see  the  incomparable 
memorial  of  the  learned  and  pious  Claude,  entitled, 
Plaiutes  desProtestans  de  France. 
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violation  of  them  may  contribute  to  advance 
their  interest,  or  to  accomphsh  their  views. 

V.  The  Waldenses,  who  lived  in  the  vallies 
of  Piedmont,  and  had  embraced  the  doctrine, 
disciphne,  and  worship  of  the  church  of  Gene- 
va, were  oppressed  and  persecuted,  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner,  during  tlie  greatest  part  of 
this  century,  by  the  ministers  of  Rome.  This 
persecution  was  carried  on  witli  pecuHar  marks 
of  rage  and  enormity  in  the  years  1655,  1686, 
and  1696,  and  seemed  to  portend  nothii^ 
less  than  the  total  extinction  of  that  unhappy 
nation.*  The  most  horrid  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  were  exhibited  on  this  theatre  of 
papal  tyranny;  and  the  small  numbers  of  the 
Waldenses  that  yet  survive,  are  indebted  for 
their  existence  and  support,  precarious  and  un- 
certain as  it  is,  to  the  continual  intercession 
made  for  them  by  the  English  and  Dutch  go- 
vernments, and  also  by  the  Swiss  cantons,  who 
never  cease  to  solicit  the  clemency  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy  in  their  behalf. 

The  church  of  the  Palatinate,  which  had 
been  long  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  churches 
in  Germany,  declined  apace  from  the  year 
1685,  when  a  catholic  prince  was  raised  to  that 
electorate.  This  decline  became  at  length  so 
visible,  that,  instead  of  being  the  first,  it  was 
the  least  considerable  of  all  the  Protestant  as- 
semblies in  that  country. 

VI.  The  eminent  and  illustrious  figure  that 
the  principal  members  of  the  reformed  church 
made  in  the  learned  world  is  too  well  known, 
and  the  reputation  they  acquired,  by  a  success- 
ful application  to  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  is  too  well  established,  to  re- 
quire our  entering  into  a  circumstantial  detail 
upon  that  head.  We  shall  also  pass  in  silence 
the  names  of  those  celebrated  men  who  have 
acquired  immortal  fame  by  their  writings,  and 
transmitted  their  eminent  usefulness  to  succeed- 
ing times  in  their  learned  and  pious  produc- 
tions. Out  of  the  copious  list  of  famous  au- 
thors that  adorned  this  church,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  select  the  most  eminent;  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  our  silence,  f  The  supreme 


*  Leger,  HistoireGenerale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises, 
p.  li.  c.  vi.  p.  72. — Gillps,  Histoire  Ecclesiast.  des 
Ec\ises  Vaudoises,  cli.  xli.v.  p.  353.— A  particular  liis- 
lory  of  the  perst'ciitiori  suH'ered  liy  these  victims  of 
papal  cruelty  in  lOcJti,  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in 
1688. 

0^7=-  See  also  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  An  Account  of 
the  late  Persecutions  of  the  Waldenses  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  French  king  in  1*5815;  and  likewise  a 
detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  these  unfortunate 
objects  of  papal  persecution  in  the  years  165.5,  1602, 
1663,  and  IHHti,  related  by  Peter  Boyer,  in  his  history 
of  the  Vaudois. 

OtJ- 1  The  list  of  the  eminent  divines  and  men  of 
learning  who  were  ornaments  to  the  Reformed  church 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  indeed  extremely 
ample.  Among  those  who  adorned  Great  Britain, 
we  shall  always  remember,  with  peculiar  veneration, 
the  immortal  names  of  Newton,  Barrow,  Cudworth, 
Boyle,  Chillingworth,  Usher,  Bedell,  Hall,  Pocock, 
Fell,  Lightfoot,  Hammond,  Calaniy,  Walton,  Baxter, 
Pearson,  Stillingfleet,  Mede,  Parker,  Oughtred,  Bur- 
net, Tillotson,  and  many  others  well  known  in  the 
literary  world.  In  Germany  we  tind  Parens,  Scultet, 
Fabricius,  the  two  Altings,  Pelargus,  and  Bergjus;  in 
Switzerland  and  Geneva,  Hus|iinian,  the  two  Bux- 
torfs,  Hottinger,  Heidegger,  and  Turretin.  In  the 
churches  and  universili<;s  of  Holland,  we  meet  with 
the  following  learned  divines:  Drusus,  Aniunia,  Go- 
mar.  Rivet,  (^loppenbiirg,  Vossius,  Correius.  Voel, 
Deu-Marets,  Ileidan,  Monmta,  Burman,  Wittichiua 


guide  and  legislator  of  such  as  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  philosophy  had  been 
Aristotle,  who,  for  a  long  time,  reigned  un- 
rivalled in  the  reformed,  as  well  as  in  the  Lu- 
theran schools,  and  was  exhibited,  in  both,  not 
in  his  natural  and  genuine  aspect,  but  in  the 
motley  and  uncouth  form  in  which  he  had  been 
dressed  up  by  the  scholastic  doctors.  But, 
when  Gassendi  and  Des-Cartes  appeared,  the 
Stagirite  began  to  decline,  and  his  fame  and 
authority  diminished  gradually.  Among  the 
French  and  Dutch,  many  adopted  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  on  its  first  promulgation;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  English  embraced  the 
principles  of  Gassendi,  and  were  singularly 
pleased  with  his  prudent  and  candid  manner 
of  investigating  truth.  The  Aristotelians  every 
where,  and  more  especially  in  Holland,  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  this  revolution  in  the  philo- 
sophical world,  and  set  themselves,  with  all 
their  vigour,  to  oppose  its  progress.  They 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the 
cause  of  truth  and  religion  must  suffer  consi- 
derably by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  de- 
throne Aristotle,  and  bring  into  disrepute  the 
doctrine  of  his  interpreters;  but  the  principal 
cause  of  their  anxiety  and  zeal,  was  the  appre- 
hension of  losing  their  places  in  the  public 
schools;  a  thought  which  they  could  not  bear 
with  any  degree  of  patience.*  However,  the 
powerful  lustre  of  truth,  wliich  unfolded  daily 
more  and  more  its  engaging  charms,  and  the 
love  of  liberty,  which  had  been  kept  in  chains 
by  Peripatetic  tyranny,  obliged  this  obstinate 
sect  to  yield,  and  reduced  them  to  silence;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  the  doctors  of  the  reformed 
church  carry  on,  at  this  day,  their  philosophi- 
cal inquiries  with  the  same  freedom  that  is  ob- 
servable among  the  Lutherans.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  question  with  some,  whether  Aristo- 
tle be  not,  even  yet,  secretly  revered  in  some 
of  the  English  universities.  It  is  at  least  cer- 
tain, that,  although,  under  the  government  of 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns, 
the  mathematical  philosophy  had  made  a  most 
extensive  progress  in  Great  Britain,  there  were, 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  some  doctors 
who  preferred  the  ancient  system  of  the  schools 
to  the  new  discoveries  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

VII.  All  the  interpreters  and  expositors  of 
Scripture  that  made  a  figure  in  the  reformed 
church  about  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, followed  scrupulously  the  method  of  Cal- 
vin in  their  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  imfolded  the  true  and  natural  signification 
of  the  words  of  Scripture,  without  perplexing 
their  brains  to  find  out  deep  mysteries  in  plain 
expressions,  or  to  force,  by  the  inventive  efforts 
of  fancy,  a  variety  of  singular  notions  from  the 
metaphorical  language  that  is  frequently  used 
by  the  inspired  writers.  This  attachment  to 
the  method  of  Calvin,  was  indeed  considerably 

Ilornliock,  the  Spanheims,  Le  Moine.De  Maestricht, 
and  others.  Among  the  French  doctors,  we  may 
reckon  Cameron,  Ghamier,  Du-Moulin,  Mestrezat, 
Blondel,  IJrelincourt,  Uaille,  Amyranlt,  the  two  Cu- 
pels, De  la  Place,  (Jamstole,  Croy,  Morus,  Le  Blanc, 
Pajon,  Bochart,  Claude,  Allix,  Juriau,  Basnage,  Ab- 
badie,  Beausobre,  L'Enfant,  Martin,  Dei-Vicnolc9 
&c. 
<■  Sec  Baillefs  Vie  deRene  Des  Cartea. 
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diminished,  in  the  sequel,  by  the  credit  and  in- 
fluence of  two  celebrated  commentators,  who 
struck  out  new  paths  in  tlie  sphere  of  sacred 
criticism.  These  were  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
John  Cocceius.  The  former  departed  less  from 
the  manner  of  interpretation  generally  received 
than  the  latter.  Like  Calvin,  he  followed  in 
his  commentaries,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  literal  and  obvious  signification 
of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  writers; 
but  he  diftered  considerably  from  that  great 
man  in  his  manner  of  explaining  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets.  The  hypothesis  of  Gro- 
tius, upon  that  important  subject,  amounts  to 
this:  "  That  the  predictions  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets were  all  accomplished  in  the  events  to 
which  they  directly  pointed  before  the  coming 
of  Christ;  and  that  therefore  the  natural  and 
obvious  sense  and  import  of  the  words  and 
phrases,  m  which  they  were  delivered,  do  not 
terminate  in  our  blessed  Lord;  but  that  in  some 
of  these  predictions,  and  more  especially  in 
those  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
apply  to  Christ,  there  is,  beside  the  literal  and 
obvious  signification,  a  hidden  and  mysterious 
sense,  that  lies  concealed  under  the  external 
mask  of  certain  persons,  events,  and  actions, 
which  are  representative  of  the  person,  ministry, 
sufi'erings,  and  merits  of  the  Son  of  God." 

The  method  of  Cocceius  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  this.  He  looked  upon  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  perpetual  and 
uninterrupted  representation  or  mirror  of  the 
history  of  the  divine  Saviour,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church;  he  maintained,  moreover,  that  all 
the  prophecies  have  a  literal  and  direct  rela- 
tion to  Christ;  and  he  finished  his  romantic 
system  by  laying  it  down  as  a  certain  maxim, 
that  all  tlie  events  and  revolutions  which  shall 
happen  in  the  church,  until  the  end  of  time, 
are  prefigured  and  pointed  out,  though  not  all 
with  the  same  degree  of  evidence  and  perspi- 
cuity, in  different  places  of  the  Old  Testament.* 
Each  of  these  eminent  commentators  had  his 
zealous  disciples  and  followers.  The  Arminians 
in  general,  many  of  the  English  and  French  di- 
vines, together  with  those  warm  votaries  of  an- 
cient Calvinism  who  are  called  Voetians  (firom 
their  chief  Gisbert  Voet,  the  great  adversary  of 
Cocceius,)  adopted  the  metliod  of  interpreting 
Scripture  introduced  by  Grotius.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and 
Germans,  were  singularly  delighted  with  the 
learned  fancies  of  Cocceius.  There  are,  how- 
ever, still  great  numbers  of  prudent  and  impar- 
tial divines,  who,  considering  the  extremes 
into  which  these  two  eminent  critics  ran,  and 
disposed  to  profit  by  what  is  really  solid  in  both 
their  systems,  neither  reject  nor  embrace  their 
opinions  in  tlie  aggregate,  but  agree  with  them 
both  in  some  things,  and  differ  from  them  both 
in  others.     It  may  also  be  observed,  that  nei- 

*  It  is  become  almost  a  proverbial  saying,  that  in 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  Cocceius  finds  Christ 
every  where,  while  Grotius  meets  him  no  where. 
The  first  part  of  this  saying  is  certainly  true;  tin; 
latter  much  less  so:  for  it  appears,  with  sufticieut 
evidence,  from  the  Commentaries  of  Grotius,  that 
he  finds  Clirist  prefigured  in  many  places  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not,  indeed,  directly  in  the  letter  of  the 
prophecies,  where  Cocceius  discovers  him,  but  myste- 
riously, under  the  appearance  of  certain  persons,  and 
in  the  secret  sense  of  ceitain  transactions. 


ther  tiie  followers  of  Grotius  nor  those  of  Coc- 
ceius are  agreed  among  themselves,  and  that 
these  two  general  classes  of  expositors  may  be 
divided  into  many  subordinate  ones.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  English  divines  of  the  epis- 
copal church  refused  to  adopt  the  opinions,  or 
to  respect  the  authority,  of  these  modern  ex- 
positors; they  appealed  to  the  decisions  of  the 
primitive  fathers,  and  maintained,  that  the 
sacred  writings  ought  always  to  be  understood 
in  that  sense  only,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  them  by  these  ancient  doctors  of  the  rising 
church.* 

Vin.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
had  been  so  sadly  disfigured  among  the  Luthe- 
rans by  the  obscure  jargon  and  the  intricate  te- 
nets of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  the  Reformed  churches.  The 
first  successful  effort,  that  prevented  these 
churches  from  falling  entirely  under  the  Aris- 
totelian yoke,  was  made  by  the  Arminians, 
who  were  remarkable  for  expounding,  with 
simplicity  and  perspicuity,  the  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  and  who  censured,  with  great 
plainness  and  severity,  those  ostentatious  doc- 
tors, who  affected  to  render  them  obscure  and 
unintelligible,  by  expressing  them  in  the  temis, 
and  reducing  them  under  the  classes  and  divi- 
sions, used  in  the  schools.  The  Cartesians  and 
Cocceians  contributed  also  to  deliver  theology 
from  the  chains  of  the  Peripatetics;  though  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  it  had  not,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  much  better  fate  in  tlie  hands  of  these 
its  deliverers.  The  Cartesians  applied  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  their  philosophy,  in  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  the  Coc- 
ceians imagined,  that  they  could  not  give  a 
more  sublime  and  engaging  aspect  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  than  by  representing  it  under  the 
notion  of  a  covenant  concluded  between  God 
and  inan;t  cind  both  these  modes  of  proceeding 


(0'  *  These  have  been  confuted  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Whitby,  in  his  important  work,  concerning  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture  after  the  Manner  of  the 
Fathers,  which  was  published  in  1714,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title:  "  Dissertatio  de  Scripturarum  Interpre- 
tatione  secundum  Patrum  Commentarios,"  &c. — In 
this  dissertation,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
many  remarkable  attempts  that  were  afterwards 
made  to  deliver  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  from  the  restraints  of  human  autho- 
rity, the  judicious  author  has  shown,  first,  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  by  it 
alone  we  are  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  salvation;  secondly,  that  the  fathers,  both 
of  the  primitive  times  and  also  of  succeeding  ages, 
are  extremely  deficient  and  unsuccessful  in  their  ex- 
plications of  the  sacred  writings;  and,  thirdly,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  ternnnate  the  debates  concerning 
the  Trinity,  by  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  the  deci- 
sions of  councils,  or  by  any  tradition  which  is  really 
universal.  The  contradictions,  absurdities,  the  ro- 
mantic conceits  and  extravagant  fancies,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  commentaries  of  the  fathers,  were 
never  represented  in  such  a  ridiculous  point  of  view 
as  they  are  in  this  performance.  The  worst  part  of 
the  matter  is,  that  such  a  production  as  Dr.  Whitby's, 
in  which  all  the  mistakes  of  these  ancient  expositors 
are  culled  out  and  compiled  with  such  care,  may 
tend  to  prejudice  young  students  even  against  what 
may  be  good  in  their  writings,  and  thus  give  them  a 
disgust  to  a  kind  of  study,  which,  when  conducted 
with  impartiality  and  prudence,  has  its  uses.  It  is 
the  infirmity  of  our  nature  to  be  fond  of  extremes. 

(!rj=  t  It  issomewhat  surprising,  that  Dr.  Mosheim 
should  mention  this  circumstance  as  an  invention  of 
Cocceius,  or  as  a  manner  of  speaking  peculiar  to 
him.    The  representation  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
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were  disliked  by  tlie  wisest  and  most  learned 
divines  of  the  retbnned  church.  They  com- 
plained with  reason,  that  the  tenets  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  had  as 
evident  a  tendency  to  render  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  obscure  and  intricate  as  the  ab- 
struse terms,  and  tlie  endless  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Peripatetics.  They  observed 
also,  that  the  metaphor  of  a  covenant,  applied 
to  the  Christian  religion,  must  be  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  by  leading  iminstructed 
minds  to  form  a  variety  of  ill-grounded  notions, 
wliich  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  straining 
metaphors;  and  that  it  must  contribute  to  intro- 
duce into  the  colleges  of  divinity  the  captious 
terms,  distinctions,  and  quibbles,  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  the  most  trifling  and  ill-judg- 
ed discussions  and  debates  about  religious  mat- 
ters. Accordingly,  the  greatest  part,  both  of 
the  British  and  French  doctors,  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  intricacies  of  Cartesianism  or  the  im- 
agery of  Cocceius  into  their  theological  sys- 
tem, and  followed  the  free,  easy,  and  unaffect- 
ed method  of  the  Armmian  divines  in  illustrat- 
ing the  truths,  and  enforcing  tlie  duties  of 
Christianity. 

IX.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  that 
Dr.  William  Ames,  a  Scottish  divine,  was  one 
of  the  first  among  the  Reformed  who  attempted 
to  treat  morality  as  a  separate  science,  to  con- 
sider it  abstractedly  from  its  connexion  with 
any  particular  system  of  doctrine,  and  to  in- 
troduce new  light,  and  a  new  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  precision,  into  this  master-science  of 
life  and  manners.  The  attempt  was  laudable, 
had  it  been  well  executed;  but  the  system  of 
this  learned  writer  was  dry,  theoretical,  and 
subtle,  and  was  thus  much  more  adapted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  studious  than  to  the  practical 
direction  of  the  Christian.  The  Arminians, 
who  are  known  to  be  much  more  zealous  in 
enforcing  the  duties  of  Christianity  than  in  il- 
lustrating its  truths,  and  who  generally  em- 
ploy more  pains  in  directing  the  will  than  in 
enlightening  the  understanding,  engaged  seve- 
ral authors  of  note  to  exhibit  the  precepts  and 
obligations  of  morality  in  a  more  useful,  prac- 
tical, and  popular  manner;  but  the  English  and 
French  surpassed  all  the  moral  writers  of  the 
reformed  church  in  penetration  and  solidity, 
and  in  the  ease,  freedom,  and  perspicuity,  of 

tion  under  the  idea  of  a  Conenaiil,  whether  this  re- 
presentation be  hteral  or  mel.iphorical,  is  to  be  found, 
ahnost  every  where,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
of  the  other  apostles,  though  rarely,  (scarcely  more 
than  twice)  in  the  Gospels.  The  same  phruseolofjy 
has  also  been  adopted  by  (Christians  of  almost  all  de- 
nominations. It  is,  indeed,  a  manner  of  s|)eakiiij; 
that  has  been  grossly  abused  by  thost'  divines,  who, 
urjsing  the  metaphor  too  closely,  e.vhibit  tlie  sublime 
transactions  of  the  divine  wisdom  under  the  nar 
row  and  imperfect  forms  of  human  tribunals,  and 
thus  lead  to  false  notions  of  the  springs  of  action,  as 
well  as  of  the  dispensations  and  attributes  of  liw 
Supreme  Being.  We  have  remarkable  instances  of 
this  abuse,  in  a  book  lately  translated  into  English; 
I  mean  the  CEconomy  of  the  Covenants,  by  Witsius, 
in  which  that  learned  and  pious  man,  who  has  de- 
fcrvedly  gained  an  eminent  reputation  by  other  va- 
luable productions,  has  inconsiderately  introduced 
the  captious,  formal,  and  trivial  terms,  employed  in 
human  courts,  into  his  descriptions  of  the  stupendous 
scheme  of  redemption. 
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their  method  and  compositions.  Moses  Amy- 
rault,  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and  sub- 
tle genius,  was  the  first  French  divine  who 
distmguished  liiniself  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
He  composed  an  accurate  and  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  morality,  in  a  style,  indeed,  that  is  now 
obsolete;  and  those  more  moderate  French 
writers,  such  as  La  Placette  and  Pictet,  who 
acquired  such  a  high  reputation  on  account  of 
their  moral  writings,  owe  to  the  excellent 
work  now  mentioned  a  considerable  part  of 
their  glory.  While  England  groaned  under 
the  horrors  and  tumults  of  a  civil  war,  it  was 
chiefly  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
that  employed  their  talents  and  their  pens  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  practical  religion.  Dur- 
ing this  unhappy  period,  indeed,  these  doctors 
were  remarkable  for  the  austere  gravity  of 
their  manners,  and  for  a  melancholy  complex- 
ion and  turn  of  mind  which  appeared  abun- 
dantly in  their  compositions.  Some  of  these 
were  penned  with  such  rigour  and  severity,  as 
discovered  either  a  total  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  state  of  humanity,  or  an  entire 
want  of  indulgence  for  its  unavoidable  infirmi- 
ties. Others  were  composed  with  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  that  betrayed  an  evident  propen- 
sity to  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics.  But,  when 
Hobbes  appeared,  the  scene  changed.  A  new 
set  of  illustrious  and  excellent  writers  arose  to 
defeaid  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality,  against  this  author,  who 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  both,  since  he  sub- 
jected the  unchangeable  nature  of  religion  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  endea- 
voured to  efface  the  eternal  distinction  that 
exists  between  moral  good  and  evil.  Cud- 
worth,  Cmnberland,  Sharrock,  and  others,* 
alarmed  at  the  view  of  a  system  so  false  in  its 
principles,  and  so  pernicious  in  its  effects,  ren- 
dered eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morals  by  their  immortal  labours,  in 
which,  risincf  to  the  first  principles  of  things, 
and  opening  the  primitive  and  eternal  foun- 
tains of  truth  and  good,  they  illustrated  clearly 
the  doctrines  of  the  one  with  the  fairest  evi- 
dence, and  established  the  obligations  of  the 
other  on  the  firmest  foundations. 

X.  About  the  commencement  of  this  centu- 
ry, the  college  of  Geneva  was  in  such  high  re- 
pute among  the  reformed  churches,  that  it 
was  resorted  to  from  all  quarters  by  persons 
who  were  desirous  of  a  learned  education,  and 
more  especially  by  those  students  of  theology, 
whoso  circumstances  in  life  permitted  them  to 
frequent  this  famous  seminary. |  Hence  it 
very  naturally  happened,  that  the  opinions  of 
('alvin,  concerning  the  decrees  of  God  and  di- 
vine grace,  became  daily  more  general,  and 
were  gradually  introduced  every  where  into 
the  schools  of  learning.  There  was  not,  how- 
ever, any  public  law  or  confession  of  faith  that 
obliged  the  pa.stors  of  the  reformed  churches, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  conform  tlieir  sen- 


(tQi>  *  See  Leland'sView  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 
vol.  i.  p.  48. 

fThe  lustre  and  authority  of  the  college  of  Geneva 
began  gradually  to  decline,  from  the  time  that,  the 
United  Provinces  being  formed  into  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  universities  were  founded  at  Ley- 
den,  Franeker.and  Utrecht. 
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timents  to  the  theological  doctrines  that  were 
adopted  and  taught  at  Geneva.*  And  accor- 
dingly there  were  many,  who  eitlier  rejected 
entirely  the  doctrine  of  that  college  on  these 
intricate  points,  or  received  it  with  certain  re- 
strictions and  modifications.  Even  those  who 
were  in  general  attached  to  the  theological 
system  of  Geneva,  did  not  perfectly  agree  about 
the  manner  of  explaining  the  doctrines  relat- 
ing to  the  divine  decrees.  The  majority  were 
of  opinion,  that  God  had  only  permitted  the 
first  man  to  fall  into  transgression,  without 
positively  predetermining  his  fall.  But  others 
went  much  farther,  and  presumptuously  for- 
getting their  own  ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  divine  coun- 
sels on  the  other,  maintained,  that  God,  in  or- 
der to  exercise  and  display  his  awful  justice 
and  his  free  mercy,  had  decreed  from  all  eter- 
nity the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  so  ordered 
the  course  of  events,  that  our  first  parents 
could  not  possibly  avoid  their  unhappy  fall. 
Those  who  held  this  latter  sentiment  were  de- 
nominated Supralapsarians,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Sublapsarian  doctors,  who  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  permission  already  mentioned. 
XI.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Supralapsarian 
and  Sublapsarian  divines  forgot  their  debates 
and  differences,  as  matters  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  united  their  force  against  those 
who  thought  it  their  duty  to  represent  the 
Deity,  as  extending  his  goodness  and  mercy  to 
all  mankind.  This  gave  rise,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  to  a  deplora- 
ble schism,  which  all  the  efforts  of  human  wis- 
dom have  since  been  unable  to  heal.  James 
Arminius,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Leyden,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Geneva,  in  relation  to  the  deep  and  intri- 
cate points  of  predestination  and  grace;  and 
maintained,  with  the  Lutherans,  that  God  has 
excluded  none  from  salvation  by  an  absolute 
and  eternal  decree.  He  was  joined  in  these 
sentiments  by  several  persons  in  Holland,  who 
were  eminently  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  their  learning,  and  the  dignity  of  their  sta- 
tions; but  he  met  with  the  warmest  opposition 
from  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague,  and  from 
the  principal  professors  in  tlie  Dutch  universi- 
ties. The  magistrates  exhorted  the  contending 
parties  to  moderation  and  charity;  and  ob- 
served, that,  in  a  free  state,  their  respective 
opinions  might  be  treated  with  toleration, 
without  any  detriment  to  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  true  religion.  After  long  and  tedious 
debates,  which  were  fi-equently  attended  with 
popular  tumults  and  civil  broils,  this  intricate 
controversy  was,  by  the  counsels  and  authority! 
of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  referred  to  the 
decision  of  tlie  church,  assembled  in  a  general 
synod  at  Dordrecht,  m  1618.     The  most  emi- 


*  See,  for  a  full  demonstration  of  this  assertion, 
Grotius'  Apologeticus,  &c.;  as  also  several  treatises, 
written  in  Dutch  by  Thcod.  Volkh.  Coornhert,  of 
whom  Arnold  makes  particular  mention  in  his  His- 
toria  Eccles.  torn.  ii. 

(tQ^  t  It  was  not  by  the  authority  of  prince  Mau- 
rice, but  by  that  of  the  States-General,  that  the  na- 
tional synod  was  assembled  at  Dordrecht.  The 
states  were  not  indeed  unanimous;  three  of  the  seven 
provinces  protested  against  the  holding  of  tflis  synod, 
vit  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  OverYssel. 


nent  divines  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  many 
learned  deputies  from  tiie  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  Switzerland,  Bremen,  Hesse,  and 
the  Palatinate,  were  present  at  this  numerous 
and  solemn  assembly.  It  was  by  the  sentence 
of  these  judges,  that  the  Arminians  lost  their 
cause,  and  were  declared  corrupters  of  the  true 
religion.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same 
time,  tiiat  the  doctors  of  Geneva,  who  em- 
braced the  Sublapsarian  system,  triumphed 
over  their  adversaries  in  this  synod;  for,  though 
the  patrons  of  the  Supralapsarian  cause  were 
far  from  being  contemptible  either  in  point  of 
number  or  of  abilities,  yet  the  moderation  and 
equity  of  the  British  divines  prevented  the 
synod  from  giving  its  sanction  to  the  opinions 
of  that  presumptuous  sect.  Nor  indeed  would 
even  the  Sublapsarians  have  obtained  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  desires,  had  the  doctors 
of  Bremen,  who  for  weighty  reasons  were  at- 
tached to  the  Lutherans,  been  able  to  execute 
their  purposes.* 

XII.  It  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  whether 
this  victory,  gained  over  the  Arminians,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  advantageous  or  detrimental 
to  the  church  of  Geneva  in  particular,  and  to 
the  reformed  church  in  general.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that,  after  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  lost  ground  from 
day  to  day;  and  its  patrons  were  put  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  holding  fraternal  communion 
with  those  whose  doctrine  was  either  profess- 
edly Arminian,  or  at  least  nearly  resembled  it. 
The  leaders  of  the  vanquished  Arminians  were 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  eloquence, 
sagacity,  and  learning;  and,  being  highly  ex- 
asperated by  the  injurious  and  oppressive  treat- 
ment they  met  with,  in  consequence  of  their 
condemnation,  they  defended  themselves,  and 
attacked  their  adversaries  with  such  spirit  and 
vigour,  and  also  with  such  dexterity  and  elo- 
quence, that  multitudes  were  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  It  is  particularly  to  be 
observed,  that  the  authority  of  the  synod  of 
Dordrecht  was  far  from  being  universally  ac- 
knowledged among  the  Dutch;  the  provinces 
of  Friseland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelderland, 
and  Groningen,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  its  decisions;  and  though,  in  1651,  they 
were  at  length  gained  over  so  far  as  to  inti- 
mate, that  they  would  see  with  pleasure  the 
reformed  religion  maintained  upon  the  footing 
on  which  it  had  been  placed  and  confirmed  by 
the  synod,  yet  the  most  eminent  adepts  in  Bel- 
gic  jurisprudence  deny  that  this  intimation  has 
the  force  or  character  of  a  law.f 

In  England,  the  face  of  religion  changed 
considerably,  in  a  very  little  time  after  the  fa- 
mous synod  now  mentioned;  and  this  change, 
which  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Arminianism, 
was  principally  effected  by  the  counsels  and 
influence  of  William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. This  revolution  gave  new  courage 
to  the  Arminians;  and,  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of 


*  We  shall  give,  in  the  History  of  the  Arminians, 
a  list  of  the  writers  who  appeared  in  this  controversy, 
and  a  more  particular  account  of  the  transactions  of 
the  synod  of  Dordrecht. 

t  See  the  very  learned  and  illustrious  president 
Bynkershoek'B  Qusstiones  Juris  publici,  lib.  ii.  rap. 
xviii. 
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seeing  the  decisions  and  doctrines  of  the  synod, 
relating  to  the  points  in  debate  between  them 
and  tlie  Calvinists,  treated  in  England,  with 
something  more  than  mere  inditierence,  be- 
held by  some  with  aversion,  and  by  others  with 
contempt.*  And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  church  of  England 
during  this  period,  we  shall  plainly  see,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gomarists,  concerning  pre- 
destination and  grace,  could  not  meet  there 
with  a  favourable  reception,  since  the  leading 
English  divines  were  zealous  in  modelling  its 
doctrine  and  discipline  after  the  sentiments  and 
institutions  that  were  received  in  the  primitive 
times,  and  since  those  early  fathers  of  the 
church,  whom  they  followed  with  a  profound 
submission,  had  never  presumed,  before  Au- 
gustine, to  set  limits  to  the  extent  of  the  divine 
grace  and  mercy. 

The  reforemd  churches  in  France  seemed, 
at  first,  disposed  to  give  a  favourable  reception 
to  the  decisions  of  this  famous  synod;  but,  as 
these  decisions  were  highly  displeasing  to  the 
votaries  of  Rome  among  whom  they  lived,  and 
kindled  anew  their  rage  against  the  protestants, 
the  latter  thought  it  their  duty  to  be  circum- 
spect in  this  matter;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
their  real  sentiments,  and  the  doctrines  they 
taught,  began  to  differ  extremely  from  those 
of  the  Gomarists.  The  churches  of  Branden- 
burg and  Bremen,  which  made  a  considerable 
figure  among  the  reformed  in  Germany,  would 
never  suffer  their  doctors  to  be  tied  down  to 
the  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Dutch  divines; 
and  thus  it  happened,  that  the  liberty  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  (with  respect  to  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  grace,)  which  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  among  the  divines  of  Dordrecht 
seemed  so  much  calculated  to  suppress  or  dis- 
courage, acquired  rather  new  vigour,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  that 
assembly;  and  the  reformed  church  was  imme- 
diately divided  into  Universalists,  Semi-Uni- 
vcrsalists,  Supralapsarians,  and  Sublapsarians, 
who,  indeed,  notwithstanding  their  dissensions, 
which  sometimes  become  violent  and  tumultu- 
ous, live  generally  in  the  exercise  of  mutual 
toleration,  and  are  reciprocally  restrained  by 
many  reasons  from  indulging  a  spirit  of  hos- 
tility and  persecution.  What  is  still  more  re- 
markable, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  silence,  we  see  tiie  city  of  Geneva, 
which  was  the  parent,  the  nurse,  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination 
and  particular  grace,  not  only  display  senti- 
ments of  charity,  forbearance,  and  esteem  for 
the  Arminians,  but  become  itself  almost  so  far 
Arminian,  as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the 
churches  of  that  communion. 

XIII.  While  the  reformed  church  in  France 
yet  subsisted,  its  doctors  departed,  in  several 
points,  from  the  common  rule  of  faith  that  was 
received  in  the  other  churches  of  their  com- 
munion. This,  as  appears  from  several  circum- 
stances, in  a  great  measure  resulted  from  their 
desire  of  dirninisiiing  the  prejudices  of  the  ca- 
tholics against  them,  and  of  repelling  a  part  of 


*  Sev.Lintrupii  Dissertatio  de  Contemptii  Concilii 
Dordraceni  in  Anglia,  in  Dissert.  Theologicis  Hect. 
Godofr.  Masii,  toin.  i.  n.  xix. 


the  odious  conclusions  which  were  drawn  by 
their  adversaries  from  the  doctrines  of  Dor- 
drecht, and  laid  to  their  charge  with  that  ma- 
lignity which  popish  bigotry  so  naturally  in- 
spires. Hence  we  find,  in  the  books  that  were 
composed  by  the  doctors  of  Saumur  and  Se- 
dan after  the  synod,  many  things  which  seem 
conformable,  not  only  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Lutherans,  concerning  grace,  predestination, 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  efiicacy  of  the 
sacraments,  but  also  to  certain  peculiar  opi- 
nions of  the  Romish  church.  This  modera- 
tion may  be  dated  fi-om  the  year  1615,  when 
the  opinion  of  John  Piscator,  pastor  at  Herborn, 
concerning  the  obedience  of  Christ,  was  tacitly 
adopted,  or  at  least  pronounced  free  from  er- 
ror, by  the  synod  of  the  isle  of  France,*  though 
it  had  been  condemned  and  rejected  in  several 
preceding  assemblies  of  tiie  same  natiu"e.t 
Piscator  maintained,  that  it  was  not  by  his 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  that  Christ  made  a 
satisfaction  to  that  law  in  our  stead,  since  this 
obedience  was  his  duty  considered  as  a  man; 
and,  therefore,  being  obliged  to  obey  this  law 
himself,  his  observance  of  it  could  not  merit 
any  tiling  for  others  from  the  Supreme  Being. 
This  opinion,  as  every  one  may  see,  tended  to 
confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church,  con- 
cerning the  merit  of  good  works,  the  natural 
power  of  man  to  obey  the  commands  of  God, 
and  other  points  of  a  like  nature. J   These  less 


*  Aymon,  Actes  de  tous  Ips  Synodes  Nationaux 
des  Eglises  Reforinees  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  275, 
i>76. 

t  See  Aymon,  torn.  i.  p.  400,  401,  457.  torn.  ii.  p. 
13. — Bossiiet,  Histoire  dt'S  Variations  des  Eglises 
I'rotestantos,  livr.  xii.  tom.ii.p.  2(i8,  where  this  pre- 
late, with  his  usual  malignity  and  bitterness,  re- 
proaches the  protestants  with  their  inconstancy. 
The  learned  Basnage  has  endeavoured  to  defend  the 
reformed  churches  against  this  charge,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Histoire  de  I'Eglise,  p.  1533:  but  his 
defence  is  not  satisfactory.  OlJ=To  Dr.  Mosheim, 
who  speaks  more  than  once  of  the  reformed  church 
and  its  doctors  with  partiality  and  prejudice,  this  de- 
fence may  not  appear  satisfactory;  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  judged  so  by  many  persons  of  uncommon 
discernment;  and  we  invite  the  reader  to  judge  for 
himself. 

(tl5=- 1  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one,  who 
looks  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  can  see  the  least 
connexion  between  the  opinion  of  Piscator  (which  I 
shall  not  here  either  refute  or  defend,)  and  the  popish 
doctrine  which  maintains  the  merit  of  good  works; 
for,  though  we  are  not  justified  (i.  e.  pardoned  or 
treated  as  if  we  had  not  offended)  in  consequence  of 
Christ's  active  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  yet  we 
may  be  so  by  his  death  and  sufferings;  and  it  is  real- 
ly to  these,  that  the  Scriptures,  in  many  places,  as- 
cribe our  acceptance.  Now  a  person  who  ascribes 
his  acceptance  and  salvation  to  the  death  and  medi- 
ation of  Christ,  does  not  surely  give  any  countenance 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  strict  and  rigorous  merit  of 
works,  although  he  should  not  be  so  sharp-sighted  na 
to  perceive  the  influence  which  certain  doctors  at- 
tribute to  what  is  called  Christ's  artire  obedience. 
But  let  it  bo  observed  here,  in  a  particular  manner, 
that  the  opinion  of  Piscator  is  nmch  more  unfavour- 
able to  popory  than  our  author  imagined,  since  it 
overturns  totally,  by  a  direct  and  most  natural  con- 
sequence, the  popish  doctrine  concerning  works  of 
supererogation,  which  is  as  monstrous  an  absurdity 
in  morals,  as  transubstantiation  is  in  the  estimation 
of  romnion  sense;  for,  if  Christ,  in  his  universal  and 
perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  did  no  more  than 
he  was  morally  obliged  to  do  by  his  character  as  a 
man,  is  it  not  absurd,  if  not  impious,  to  seek  in  the 
virtue  of  the  Romish  saints  (nil  of  whom  were  very 
imperfect,  and  some  of  them  very  worthless  mortals) 
an  exuberance  of  obedience,  a  superabundant  quan- 
tity of  virtue,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged,  and 
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important  concessions  were  followed  by  others 
of  a  much  more  weighty  and  momentous  kind, 
of  which  some  were  so  erroneous  that  they 
were  strongly  disapproved  and  rejected,  even 
by  those  of  the  French  protestants  themselves, 
who  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  mo- 
deration, charity,  and  love  of  peace.* 

XIV.  The  doctors  of  Saumur  revived  a  con- 
troversy, that  had  for  some  time  been  suspend- 
ed, by  their  attempts  to  reconcile  the  doctrine 
of  predestination,  as  it  had  been  taught  at 
Geneva,  and  confirmed  at  Dordrecht,  with  the 
sentiments  of  those  wlio  represent  the  Deity  as 
offering  the  displays  of  his  goodness  and  mercy 
to  all  mankind.  The  first  person  who  made 
this  fruitless  attempt  was  John  Cameron,  whose 
sentiments  were  supported  and  illustrated  by 
Moses  Amyrault,  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity 
and  erudition.  The  latter  applied  himself, 
from  the  year  1634,  with  unparalleled  zeal,  to 
this  arduous  work,  and  displayed  in  it  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  capacity  and  genius;  and  so 
ardently  was  he  bent  on  bringing  it  into  execu- 
tion, that  he  made,  for  this  purpose,  no  small 
changes  in  the  doctrine  commonly  received 
among  the  reformed  in  France.  The  form  of 
doctrine  which  he  had  devised,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  important  reconciliation,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions: "  That  God  desires  the  happiness  of  all 
men,  and  that  no  mortal  is  excluded,  by  any 
divine  decree,  from  the  benefits  that  are  pro- 
cured by  the  death,  sufferings,  and  gospel  of 
Christ: 

"  That,  however,  no  one  can  be  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
eternal  salvation,  without  believing  in  Jesus 
Christ: 

"  That  such,  indeed,  is  the  immense  and 


which  they  are  supposed  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of 
the  popes,  who  are  empowered  to  distribute  it,  for 
love  or  money,  among  such  as  have  need  of  it,  to 
make  up  their  accounts? 

*  This  atfirmation  is  groundless,  and  I  wish  it 
were  not  liable  to  the  charge  of  malignity.  The  ac- 
cusation that  Dr.  Mosheini  brings  here  against  the 
reformed  church  in  France  is  of  too  serious  a  nature 
not  to  require  the  most  evident  and  circumstantial 
proofs.  He  has,  however,  alleged  none;  nor  has  he 
given  any  (me  instance  of  these  weighty  and  mo- 
mentous concessions  that  were  made  to  popery.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  in  his  power  either  to  give  argu- 
ments or  examples  of  a  satisfactory  kind;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  unguarded  words  of  Elias 
Saurin,  minister  of  Utrecht,  in  relation  to  the  learn- 
ed Louis  Le  Blanc,  professor  of  Sedan  (which  drop- 
ped from  the  pen  of  the  former,  in  his  Examen  de  la 
Theologie  de  M.  Jurieu,)are  the  only  testimony  Dr. 
Mosheim  had  to  allege,  in  support  of  an  accusation, 
which  he  has  not  limited  to  any  one  person,  but  in- 
considerately thrown  out  upon  the  French  churches 
in  general.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  full  illus- 
tration of  this  matter,  and  yet  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  the  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion, may  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  perusing  the  ar- 
ticles Beaulieu  and  Amyrault  in  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
and  the  articles  Pajon  and  Papin  in  M.  de  Chaufiii- 
pied's  supplement  to  that  work.  Any  concessions 
that  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  protestant  doc- 
tors in  France  to  their  adversaries,  consisted  in  giv- 
ing an  Arminian  turn  to  some  of  the  more  rigid  te- 
nets of  Calvin  relating  to  original  sin,  predestina- 
tion, and  grace;  and  this  turn  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  given  to  these  doctrines,  had  popery  been 
out  of  the  question.  But  these  concessions  are  not 
certainly  what  our  historian  had  in  view;  nor  would 
he,  in  effect,  have  treated  such  concessions  as  errone- 
ous 


universal  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
he  refuses  to  none  the  power  of  believing, 
thougli  he  does  not  grant  unto  all  his  assistance 
and  succour,  that  they  may  wisely  improve  this 
power  to  the  attainment  of  everlasting  salva- 
tion: 

"  And,  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  multi- 
tudes perish  through  their  own  fault,  and  not 
from  any  want  of  goodness  in  God."* 

Those  who  embraced  this  doctrine  were 
called  TJniversalists,  because  they  represented 
God  as  willing  to  show  mercy  to  all  mankind; 
and  Hypothetical  TJniversalists,  because  the 
condition  of  faith  in  Christ  was  necessary  to 
render  them  the  objects  of  tliis  mercy.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many  that  this  doctrine  differs 
little  from  that  which  was  established  by  the 
synod  of  Dordrecht:  but  such  do  not  seem  to 
have  attentively  considered  either  the  princi- 
ples whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads.  The  more  I  examine  this  re- 
conciling system,  the  more  I  am  persuaded, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  Arminianism  or  Pela- 
gianism  artfully  dressed  up,  and  ingeniously 
covered  with  a  half- transparent  veil  of  specious, 
but  ambiguous  expressions;  and  this  judgment 
is  confirmed  by  the  language  that  is  used  in 
treating  this  subject  by  tlie  modem  followers 
of  Amyrault,  who  express  their  sentiments  with 
greater  courage,  plainness,  and  perspicuity, 
than  the  spirit  of  the  times  permitted  their 
master  to  do.  A  cry  was  raised  in  several 
French  synods,  against  the  doctrine  of  Amy- 
rault; but,  after  it  had  been  carefully  examined 
by  them,  and  defended  by  him  at  their  public 
meetings  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  erudi- 
tion, he  was  honourably  acquitted. f  The  op- 
position he  met  with  from  Holland  'ras  still 
more  formidable,  as  it  came  from  the  celebrated 
pens  of  Rivet,  Spanheim,  Des-Marets,  and 
other  learned  adversaries.  He  nevertheless 
answered  them  with  great  spirit  and  vigour; 
and  his  cause  was  powerfiilly  supported  after- 
wards  by   Daille,   Blondel,    Mestrezat,    and 


*  See  Jo.  Wolfg.  Jaegeri  Hist.  Eccles.  s»c.  XVII. 
decenn.  iv.  p.  522.  (tt^  This  mitigated  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  has  only  one  defect;  but 
it  is  a  capital  one.  It  represents  God  as  desiring  a 
thing  (i.  e.  salvation  and  happiness)  for  all,  which, 
in  order  to  its  attainment,  requires  a  degree  of  his 
assistance  and  succour,  which  he  refuses  to  many. 
This  rendered  grace  and  redemption  universal  only 
in  words,  but  partial  in  reality,  and  therefore  did  not 
at  all  mend  tlie  matter.  The  Supralapsarians  were 
consistent  with  themselves;  but  their  doctrine  was 
harsh  and  terrible,  and  was  founded  on  the  most  un- 
worthy notions  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  Amyrault  was  full  of  in- 
consistencies; even  the  sublapsarian  doctrine  has  ita 
difficulties,  and  rather  palliates  than  removes  the 
horrors  of  Supralapsarianism.  What  then  is  to  be 
done?  from  what  quarter  shall  the  candid  and  well- 
disposed  Christian  receive  that  solid  satisfaction  and 
wise  direction,  which  neither  system  is  adapted  to 
administer?  These  he  will  receive  by  turning  his 
dazzled  and  feeble  eye  from  the  secret  decrees  of  God, 
which  were  neither  designed  to  be  rules  of  action,  nor 
sources  of  comfort  to  mortals  here  below;  and  by  fix- 
ing his  view  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  as  it  is  mani- 
fested through  Christ,  upon  the  pure  laws  and  subUme 
promises  of  his  gospel,  and  the  equity  of  his  present 
government  and  his  future  tribunal. 

t  See  Aymon's  Actes  des  Synodes  Nationaux  des 
Eglises  Reformees  en  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  571,  604. — 
Blondel's  Actes  Authentiques  des  Eglises  Reformees 
touchant  )a  Paix  el  la  Charite  fraternelle. 
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Claude.*  This  controversy  was  carried  on  for 
a  long  time,  with  great  animosity,  and  little 
fruit  to  those  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
French  innovator:  for  the  sentiments  of  Amy- 
rault  were  not  oidy  received  in  all  the  colleges 
of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  adopted  hy 
divines  of  the  highest  note  in  that  nation,  but 
also  spread  themselves  as  far  as  Geneva,  and 
were  afterwards  disseminated  by  the  French 
protestants,  who  fled  from  the  rage  of  perse- 
cution, through  all  the  reformed  churches  of 
Europe;  and  they  now  are  so  generally  re- 
ceived, that  few  have  the  courage  to  oppose  or 
decry  them. 

XV.  The  desire  of  mitigating  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed  church,  which  drew 
upon  it  the  heaviest  censures  from  both  the  Ro- 
man catholics  and  some  protestant  communions, 
was  the  true  origin  of  tlie  opinion  propagated, 
in  the  year  1640,  by  Joshua  de  la  Place,  con- 
cerning tlie  imputation  of  original  sin.  This 
divine,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Amy- 
rault,  and  his  colleague  at  Saiunur,  rejected 
the  opinion  generally  received  in  the  schools 
of  the  reformed,  that  the  personal  and  actual 
transgression  of  the  first  man  is  imputed  to  his 
posterity.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  God  imputes  to  every  man  his  natural 
corruption,  his  personal  guilt,  and  his  propen- 
sity to  sin;  or,  to  speak  in  the  theological  style, 
he  affirmed,  that  original  sin  is  indirectly,  and 
not  directly,  imputed  to  mankind.  This  opi- 
nion was  condemned  as  erroneous,  in  1642,  by 
the  synod  of  Charenton,  and  many  Dutch  and 
Helvetic  doctors  of  great  name  endeavoured 
to  refute  it, f  while  the  love  of  peace  and  union 
prevented  its  author  from  defending  it  in  a 
public  and  open  manner. |  But  neither  the 
sentence  of  the  synod,  nor  the  silence  of  M. 
de  la  Place,  could  preclude  this  sentiment 
from  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  many,  who  deemed  it  conformable  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  equity;  nor 
could  they  prevent  its  being  transmitted,  with 
the  French  exiles,  into  other  countries. 

In  the  class  of  those  who,  to  diminish  or 
avoid  the  resentment  of  the  papists,  made  con- 
cessions inconsistent  with  truth,  and  detrimen- 
tal to  the  purity  of  the  protestant  religion, 
many  place  Louis  Capel,  professor  at  Saumur, 
who,  in  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  work,§ 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  points 
were  not  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  were 
a  modern  invention  added  to  the  text  by  the 
Masorctes.||  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this 
hypothesis  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  vota- 
ries of  Rome,  and  seemed  manifestly  adapted 

*  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  at  the  articles  ^mij- 
rauUand  Blondel;  and  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Daillc— 
See  Christ.  Pfaffius,  de  Formula  Coiisen.«us,  cap.  i. 

t  Aynion,  torn.  ii.  p.  (580. 

t  Christ.  Eberh.  Weismanni  Ilistor.  Eccles.  ssc. 
XVII.  p.  817. 

§  This  work,  which  is  entitled,  ,\rcannm  Punctu- 
ationis  Revelatiim,  may  be  fonnd  with  its  Vindiciie 
in  the  work.*  of  Capel,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  KiHO, 
and  in  the  Critica  Sacra  Veteris  Testamenti,  pulj- 
lished  at  Paris  in  16.50. 

QQ'  II  It  was  also  Capel  who  affirmed  that  the  cha 
racier?  which  compose  the  Hebrew  te.\t,  were  s\ich 
as  the  Chaldeans  used  after  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty, the  Jews  having  always  made  use  of  the  Sama- 
(ixan  characters  before  that  period. 


to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  oral  tradi- 
tion, if  not  to  render  their  decisions  still  less 
respectable  and  certain.*  On  these  accounts, 
the  system  of  this  famous  professor  was  oppo- 
sed, with  the  most  ardent  efforts  of  erudition 
and  zeal,  by  several  doctors  both  of  the  re- 
formed and  Lutheran  churches,  who  were  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, and  their  general  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  learning.! 

XVI.  Though  these  great  men  gave  oflTence 
to  many,  by  the  freedom  and  novelty  of  their 
sentiments,  yet  they  had  the  approbation  and 
esteem  of  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  reformed 
churches;  and  the  equity  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations removed  the  aspersions  that  envy  had 
thrown  upon  them  during  their  lives,  and 
made  ample  amends  for  the  injuries  they  had 
received  from  several  of  their  contemporaries. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  case  of  those  doc- 
tors who  either  openly  attempted  to  bring 
about  a  complete  reconciliation  and  union  be- 
tween the  reformed  and  Romish  churches,  or 
explained  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such 
a  manner  as  lessened  the  difference  between 
the  communions,  and  thereby  rendered  the  pas- 
sage from  tlie  former  to  the  latter  less  disgust- 
ing and  painful.  The  attempts  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  were  looked  upon  as  odious; 
and  in  the  issue  they  proved  utterly  unsuccess- 
ful. The  most  eminent  of  these  reconciling 
doctors  were  Louis  Le  Blanc,  professor  at  Se- 
dan, and  Claude  Pajon,  minister  of  Orleans,| 
who  were  both  remarkable  for  the  persuasive 
power  of  their  eloquence,  and  discovered  an 
uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity 
in  their  writings  and  negotiations.  The  for- 
mer passed  in  review  many  of  the  controver- 
sies that  divided  the  two  churches,  and  seemed 
clearly  to  prove,  that  some  of  them  were 
merely  disputes  about  words,  and  that  the 
others  were  of  much  less  consequence  than  was 
generally  imagined. §  This  manner  of  stating 
the  differences  between  the  two  churches  drew 
upon  Le  Blanc  the  indignation  of  those  who 
considered  all  attempts  to  soften  and  modify 
controverted  doctrines  as  dangerous  and  de- 


{^0=-  *  This  absurd  notion  of  the  tendency  of  Ca- 
pel's  hypothesis  is  now  almost  entirely  exploded  by 
the  learned  world.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  hypothe- 
sis in  question  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Capel;  it 
was  adopted  by  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  the  three 
great  pillars  of  the  Reformation;  as  also  byMunster, 
Olivetan,  Masius,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Drusius,  De 
Dieu,  Walton,  and  Bochart,  those  eminent  men,  who 
have  thrown  such  light  on  sacred  pliilology;  so  that 
Capel  had  only  the  merit  of  supporting  it  by  new 
arguments,  and  placing  it  in  a  striking  and  luminous 
point  of  view. 

t  See  B.  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfii  Biblioth.  Hebraica. 

(jQ"  X  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  could  engage 
Dr.  Mosheini  to  place  Pajon  in  the  class  of  those  who 
e.\plained  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  diminish  the  difference  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformed  and  papal  churches.  Pajon 
was,  indeed,  a  moderate  divine,  and  leaned  toward 
the  Arminian  system;  and  this  propensity  was  not 
uncommon  among  the  French  protestants.  But  few 
doctors  of  this  time  wrote  against  popery  with  more 
learning,  zeal,  and  judgment,  than  Claude  P.ijon,  as 
appears  from  his  excellent  treatise  against  Nicole, 
entitled,  "  E.tamen  du  I.ivrequi  porte  pour  litre  pre- 
jugez  legitimes  contre  les  Calvinistes." 

§  In  his  Theses  TheologicK,  which  are  highly  wor- 
I  thy  of  an  attentive  perusal. 
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trimcntal  to  the  cause  of  truth.*  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  acuteness  and  dexterity  with  whicli 
he  treated  this  dehcate  affair,  made  a  conside- 
rable impression  upon  many  persons,  and  pro- 
cured him  disciples,  who  still  entertain  his  re- 
conciling sentiments,  but  either  conceal  them 
entirely,  or  discover  them  with  caution,  as  they 
are  known  to  be  displeasing  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  members  of  both  communions. 

XVII.  The  modifications  under  which  Pajon 
exhibited  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reform- 
ed church,  were  also  extremely  offensive  and 
unpopular.  This  ecclesiastic  applied  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
of  which  he  was  a  warm  and  able  defender,  to 
an  explication  of  the  opinions  of  that  church 
relating  to  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
the  state  of  its  moral  faculties  and  powers,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners; 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  he  gave  an  er- 
roneous interpretation  of  these  opinions.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  difficult  to  determine  what  were 
the  real  sentiments  of  this  man;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  say,  whether  this  difficulty  be  most  owing 
to  the  affected  obscurity  and  ambiguity  under 
which  he  disguised  them,  or  to  the  inaccuracy 
with  which  his  adversaries,  through  negligence 
or  malignity,  have  represented  them.  If  we 
may  give  credit  to  the  latter,  his  doctrine 
amounts  to  the  following  propositions:  "  That 
the  corruption  of  man  is  less,  and  his  natural 
power  to  amend  his  ways  greater,  than  is  ge- 
nerally imagined: — That  original  sin  lies  in  the 
understanding  alone,  and  consists  principally 
in  the  obscurity  and  imperfection  of  our  ideas 
of  divine  things: — That  this  imperfection  of 
the  human  understanding  has  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  the  will,  excites  in  it  vicious  pro- 
pensities, and  thus  leads  it  to  sinful  actions: — 
That  this  internal  disorder  is  healed,  not  by 
the  mere  efforts  of  our  natural  faculties  and 
powers,  but  by  the  assistance  and  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  operating  upon  the  mind  by  the 
divine  word  as  its  mean  or  instrument: — That, 
however,  this  word  is  not  endowed  with  any 
divine  intrinsic  energy,  either  natural  or  su- 
pernatural, but  only  with  a  moral  influence, 
i.  e.  it  corrects  and  improves  the  understand- 
ing, in  the  same  manner  as  human  truth  does, 
even  by  imparting  clear  and  distinct  notions 
of  spiritual  and  divine  things,  and  furnishing 
solid  arguments  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  its  perfect  confor- 
mity with  the  dictates  of  right  reason; — and 
that,  in  consequence,  every  man,  if  no  inter- 
nal or  external  impediments  destroy  or  suspend 
the  exertion  of  his  natural  powers  and  facul- 
ties, may,  by  the  use  of  his  own  reason,  and  a 
careful  and  assiduous  study  of  the  revealed  will 
of  God,  be  enabled  to  correct  what  is  amiss  in 
his  sentiments,  affections,  and  actions,  without 
any  extraordinary  assistance  from  the  Holy 
Ghost."t 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  opinions  of  Pa- 
jon, given  by  his  adversaries.     On  the  other 


*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Bcaulieu. 

t  Fred.  Spanheim's  Append,  ad  Elenchum  Contro- 
versiar.  toni.  iii.  op.  p,  882 — Jurieu's  Traile  de  la 
Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  p.  35. — Val.  Em.  Loscher's 
Exerclt.  de  Claud.  Pajonii  ejtisque  Sectatorura  Doc- 
trina  et  Fatis. 


hand,  if  we  take  our  ideas  of  his  doctrine  from 
himself,  we  shall  find  this  account  disingenu- 
ous and  erroneous.  Pajon  intimates  plainly 
his  assent  to  the  doctrines  that  were  confirmed 
by  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  and  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  catechisms  and  confessions  of 
faith  of  the  reformed  churches;  he  complains 
that  his  doctrine  has  been  ill  imderstood  or 
wilfully  perverted;  and  he  observes,  that  he 
did  not  deny  entirely  an  immediate  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  really  converted  to  God,  but  only  such  an 
immediate  operation  as  was  not  accompanied 
with  the  ministry  and  efficacy  of  the  divine 
word;  or,  to  express  the  matter  in  other  terms, 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  represent  that  word  as  no 
more  than  an  instrument  void  of  intrinsic  effica- 
cy, a  mere  external  sign  of  an  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God.*  This  last  declara- 
tion is,  however,  both  obsciu-e  and  captious. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Pajon  concludes  by  observ- 
ing, that  we  ought  not  to  dispute  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  but  content  ourselves  with 
acknowledging  that  this  spirit,  is  the  true  and 
original  author  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  affec- 
tions of  our  heart,  and  the  actions  that  pro- 
ceed from  tliem.  Notwithstanding  these  de- 
clarations, the  doctrine  of  this  learned  and  in- 
genious ecclesiastic  was  not  only  deemed  hete- 
rodox by  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  reformed  church,  but  was  also  condemned, 
in  1677,  by  several  synods  in  France,  and,  in 
1686,  by  a  synod  assembled  at  Rotterdam. 

XVIII.  This  controversy,  which  seemed  to 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  death  of 
Pajon,  was  revived,  or  rather  continued,  by 
Isaac  Papin,  his  nephew,  a  native  of  Blois,  who, 
by  his  writings  and  travels,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  communicating  to  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany,  the  contagion  of  these  un- 
happy debates.  This  ecclesiastic  expressed  his 
sentiments  without  ambiguity  or  reserve,  and 
zealously  propagated  the  doctrine  of  his  uncle, 
which,  according  to  his  crude  and  harsh  man- 
ner of  representing  it,  he  reduced  to  the  two 
following  propositions: — 

"  That  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of 
man  are  more  than  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth: 

"  That,  in  order  to  produce  that  amendment 
of  the  heart,  which  is  called  regeneration,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  to  put  the  body, 
if  its  habit  is  bad,  into  a  sound  state  by  the 
power  of  physic,  and  then  to  set  truth  and  false- 
hood before  the  understanding,  and  virtue  and 
vice  before  the  will,  in  their  genuine  colours, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  so  that  their  nature  and 
properties  may  be  fully  apprehended." 

This  and  the  other  opinions  of  Papin  were 
reflated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  acrimony, 
in  1686,  by  the  famous  Jurieu,  professor  of  di- 
vinity, and  pastor  of  the  French  church  at 
Rotterdam;  and  they  were  condemned  m  the 
following  year  by  the  synod  of  Bois-le-duc. 


*  All  these  declarations  made  by  Pajon  may  be 
seen  in  a  confession  of  his  faith,  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  published  by  the 
learned  M.  de  Chauffepied,  in  his  Nouveau  Diction- 
naire  Histor.  et  Criticiue,  torn.  ii.  p.  164. 
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In  1688,  they  were  condemned,  with  still 
greater  marks  of  severity,  by  the  French  synod 
at  the  Hague,  where  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was  pronounced  against  their  author. 
Exasperared  at  these  proceedings,  Papin  re- 
turned into  France  in  1690,  where  he  publicly 
al)jurcd  the  protestant  religion,  and  embraced 
the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  died  in  1709.*  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  some,  that  this  ingenious  man  was  treated 
with  great  rigour  and  injustice,  and  that  his 
theological  opinions  were  unfaithfully  repre- 
sented by  his  violent  and  unrelenting  adver- 
sary, Jurieu,  whose  warmth  and  impetuosity 
in  religious  controversy  are  well  known.  How 
far  this  affirmation  may  be  supported  by  evi- 
dence, we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  A 
doctrine  in  some  degree  resembling  that  of 
Pajon,  was  maintained  in  several  treatises,  in 
1684,  by  Charles  le  Cene,  a  French  divine  of 
uncommon  learning  and  sagacity,  who  gave  a 
new  and  very  singular  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, f  But  he  entirely  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  and  of  the  impotency  of  human 
nature;  and  asserted,  tliat  it  was  in  every 
man's  power  to  amend  his  ways,  and  arrive  at 
a  state  of  obedience  and  virtue,  by  the  mere  use 
of  his  natural  faculties,  and  an  attentive  study 
of  the  divine  word;  more  especially,  if  these 
were  seconded  by  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education,  and  the  influence  of  virtuous  exam- 
ples. Hence  several  divines  pretend  that  his 
doctrine  is,  in  many  respects,  different  from 
that  of  Pajon. j; 

XIX.  The  church  of  England  had,  for  a 
long  time,  resembled  a  ship  tossed  on  a  boister- 
ous and  tempestuous  ocean.  The  opposition 
of  the  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
contents and  remonstrances  of  the  Puritans  on 
the  other,  had  kept  it  in  a  perpetual  ferment. 
When,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
ascended  the  throne,  the  latter  conceived  the 
warmest  hopes  of  seeing  more  serene  and  pros- 
perous days,  and  of  being  delivered  from  the 
vexations  and  oppressions  to  which  they  had 
been  constantly  exposed  on  account  of  their 
attachment  to  the  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  church  of  Geneva.  These  hopes  were  so 
much  the  more  natural,  as  the  king  had  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Puritans  prevailed,  and  had,  on  some  occa- 
sions, made  the  strongest  declarations  of  his 
attachment  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution. § 


*  See  Jurieu  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace — MoUeri 
Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  608. 

t  This  tratislation  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1741,  and  was  condemned  by  the  French  synod  in 
Holland. 

t  See  the  learned  and  laborious  M.  Chauffepicd's 
Nouv.  Diction,  toni.  ii.  p.  KiO. 

Q{J-  5  In  a  general  assembly  holden  at  Edinburgh, 
in  l.VJO,  this  prince  is  said  to  have  made  the  follow- 
ing public  declaration:  "I  praise  Ood  that  I  was  born 
in  the  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  to  he  the  king  of  tlie  sincerest  (i.  e.  purest) 
kirk  in  the  world.  The  kirk  of  Geneva  keep  pasche 
and  yule  (i.e.  Easter  and  Christmas.)  What  have 
they  for  them?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for 
our  neighbour  kirk  of  England,  their  service  is  an 
evil-said  mass  in  English;  they  want  nothing  of  the 
mass  but  the  liftings  (i.  e.  the  elevation  of  the  host.)  I 
charge  you,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  no- 
bles, gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  purity, 
and  to  exhort  your  people  to  do  the  same;  and  I,  for- 
sooth, as  long  as  1  brook  my  life,  shall  do  the  same." 


And  some  of  tlie  first  steps  kiken  by  this 
prince  seemed  to  encourage  those  hopes,  as  he 
appeared  desirous  of  assuming  the  character 
and  office  of  an  arbitrator,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate matters  between  the  church  and  the 
Puritans.*  But  these  expectations  soon  va- 
nished; and,  under  liis  government,  affairs  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect.  As  the  desire  of  unlimit- 
ed power  and  authority  was  his  reigning  pas- 
sion, so  all  his  measures,  whether  of  a  civil  or 
religious  nature,  were  calculated  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  his  ambition.  The  presbyterian 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government  seemed  Icsa 
favourable  to  his  views  than  the  episcopal  hie- 
rarchy, as  the  former  exhibits  a  kind  of  repub- 
lic, which  is  administered  by  various  rules  of 
equal  authority,  while  the  latter  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  mo- 
narchy. The  very  name  of  a  republic,  synod, 
or  council,  was  odious  to  James,  who  dreaded 
every  thing  that  had  a  popular  aspect;  hence 
he  distinguished  tlte  bishops  with  peculiar 
marks  of  his  favour,  extended  their  authority, 
increased  their  prerogatives,  and  publicly 
adopted  and  inculcated  the  following  maxim, 
'  No  bishop,  no  king.'  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  church  of  England  had  not  yet  abandoned 
the  Calvinistical  doctrines  of  predestination 
and  grace,  he  also  adhered  to  them  for  some 
time,  and  gave  his  theological  representatives, 
in  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  an  order  to  join  in 
the  condenuiation  of  the  sentiments  of  Armi- 
nius,  in  relation  to  these  deep  and  intricate 
points.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
man  of  remarkable  gravity,!  ^-^d  of  eminent 


Calderwood's  History  of  the  Churca  jf  Scotiui  p. 
i!56. 

*  The  religious  disputes  between  the  church  and 
the  puritans  induced  James  to  appoint  a  conference 
between  the  two  parties  at  Hampton-Court,  at  which 
nine  bishops,  and  as  many  dignitaries  ot  the  church., 
appeared  on  one  side,  and  four  puritan  ministers  on 
tlie  other.  The  king  himself  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  controversy  against  the  latter;  and  this 
was  an  occupation  well  adapted  to  his  taste;  for  no- 
thing could  be  more  pleasing  to  this  royal  pedant, 
than  to  dictate  magisterially  to  an  assembly  of  di- 
vines upon  points  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  of  these  holy  men  for  his  superior 
zeal  and  learning.  The  conference  continued  three 
days.  On  the  first  day,  it  was  managed  between  the 
king  and  the  bishops  and  deans,  to  whom  James  pro- 
posed some  objections  against  certain  expressions  in 
the  liturgy,  and  a  few  alterations  in  the  ritual  of  the 
church;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  slight  altera- 
tions were  made.  On  the  two  following  days,  the 
puritans  were  admitted,  whose  proposals  and  remon- 
strances may  be  seen  in  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans, vol.  ii.  Ur.  Warner,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England,  observes,  that  this  author  must  be 
read  with  caution,  on  account  of  his  unfairness  and 
partiality:  why  therefore  did  he  not  take  his  account 
of  the  Hampton-Court  conference  from  a  better 
source?  The  different  accounts  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties, and  more  particularly  those  published  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  dean  of  Chester,  on  one  hand,  and  Patrick 
Galloway,  a  Scottish  writer,  on  the  other,  (both  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  confijrence,)  must  be  care- 
fully consulted,  in  order  to  our  forming  a  proper  idea 
of  thej^o  theological  transactions.  James  at  least 
obtained,  on  this  occasion,  the  applause  he  had  in 
view.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Whitgift) 
saiil,  that  "undoubtedly  his  m.ijesty  spoke  by  the 
special   a^'sistance  of  God's  spirit;"   ami   Bancroft, 

falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  eyes   rai.'^ed  to 

JaiiK^s,  (■xpressed  himself  thus:  "  I  protest,  my  heart 
melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty  God,  of  his  singular 
mercy,  has  given  us  such  u  king,  as  since  Chriet's 
time  has  not  been." 

3lJ- 1  The  earl  of  Clarendon  says,  in  his  Histoiy 
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zeal  both  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  whose 
lenity  toward  their  ancestors  the  Puritans  still 

of  the  Rebellion,  that  "  Abbot  was  a  man  of  very 
morose  manners,  and  of  a  very  sour  aspect,  which  at 
that  time  was  called  gravity.'''  If,  in  general,  we 
strike  a  medium  between  what  Clarendon  and  Neal 
say  of  this  prelate,  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  the 
true  knowledge  of  his  character.  See  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  88;  and  Neal's  History  of 
the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  'i43.  It  is  certain,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  unjust  and  partial  than  Claren- 
don's account  of  this  eminent  prelate,  particularly 
when  he  says,  that  "  he  neither  understood  nor  re- 
garded the  constitution  of  the  church."  But  it  is  too 
much  the  custom  of  this  writer,  and  others  of  his 
stamp,  to  give  the  denomination  of  latitudinarian 
indifference  to  that  charity,  prudence,  and  modera- 
tion, by  which  alone  the  best  interests  of  the  church 
(though  not  the  personal  views  of  many  of  its  ambi- 
tious members)  can  be  established  upon  firm  and  per- 
manent foundations.  Abbot  would  have  been  reck- 
oned a  good  churchman  by  some,  if  he  had  breathed 
that  spirit  of  despotism  and  violence,  which,  being 
essentially  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  a  people,  not  only  free,  but  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  has  often  endangered  the  church,  by  exciting 
that  resentment  which  always  renders  opposition 
excessive.  Abbot  was  so  far  from  being  indifferent 
about  the  constitution  of  the  church,  or  inclined  to 
the  presbyterian  discipline,  (as  the  noble  auftior  af- 
firms,) that  it  was  by  his  zeal  and  dexterity  that  the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  who  had  refused  to  admit  the 
bishops  as  moderators  in  their  synods,  were  brought 
to  a  more  tractable  temper,  and  affairs  put  into  such 
a  situation  as  afterwards  produced  the  entire  estab- 
lishment of  the  episcopal  order  in  that  nation.  It  is 
true,  that  Abbot's  zeal  in  this  affair  was  conducted 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation;  and  it  was  by 
these  that  his  zeal  was  rendered  successful.  Nor 
have  these  his  transactions  in  Scotland,  where  he 
went  as  chaplain  to  the  lord-treasurer  Dunbar,  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  historians:  they  even  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  some,  who  have 
pretended  to  depreciate  the  conduct  and  principles 
of  this  virtuous  and  excellent  prelate.  King  James, 
who  had  been  so  zealous  a  presbyterian  in  appear- 
ance before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
had  scarcely  set  his  foot  out  of  Scotland,  when  he 
conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  form 
of  episcopal  government  in  that  kingdom;  and  it  was 
Abbot's  conduct  there  that  brought  him  to  that  high 
favour  with  the  king,  which,  in  a  short  time,  raised 
him  from  the  deanery  of  Winchester  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury.  For  it  was  by  Abbot's  mild  and  pru- 
dent counsels,  that  Dunbar  procured  that  famous  act 
of  the  general  assembly  for  Scotland,  by  which  it 
was  provided,  "  that  the  king  should  have  the  call- 
ing of  all  general  assemblies,  that  the  bishops  (or 
their  deputies)  should  be  perpetual  moderators  of  the 
diocesan  synods,  that  no  excommunication  should 
be  pronounced  without  their  approbation,  that  all 
presentations  of  benefices  should  be  made  by  them, 
that  the  deprivation  or  suspension  of  ministers  should 
belong  to  them,  that  the  visitation  of  the  diocese 
should  be  performed  by  the  bishop  or  his  deputy  only, 
and  that  the  bishop  should  be  moderator  of  all  con- 
ventions for  exercisings  or  prophesyings  (i.  e.  preach- 
ing) within  their  bounds."  See  Calderwood's  True 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  588,  589.  Hey- 
lin's  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  p.  381,  382;  and 
above  all,  Speed's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  x. 
The  writers  who  seem  the  least  disposed  to  speak 
favourably  of  this  wise  and  good  prelate,  bear  testi- 
mony, nevertheless,  to  his  eminent  piety,  his  exem- 
plary conversation,  and  his  inflexible  probity  and 
integrity;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that,  if  his 
moderate  measures  had  been  pursued,  the  liberties 
of  England  would  have  been  secured,  popery  dis- 
countenanced, and  the  church  prevented  from  run- 
ning into  those  excesses  which  afterwards  proved  so 
injurious  to  it.  If  Abbot's  candour  failed  him  on 
any  occasion,  it  was  in  the  representations,  which 
his  rigid  attachment,  not  to  the  discipline,  but  to  the 
<1octrinal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  led  him  to  give  of  the 
Arminian  doctors.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir  Ralph  VVinwood,  dated 
at  Lambeth,  the  first  of  June,  1G13,  and  occasioned 
by  the  arrival  of  Grotius  in  England,  who  had  been 
expressly  sent  from  Holland,  by  the  Remonstrants, 


celebrate  in  the  highest  strains,*  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  confirm  the  king  in  the 
principles  of  Calvinism,  to  which  he  himself 
was  thoroughly  attached.  But  scarcely  had 
the  Britisli  divines  returned  from  the  synod  of 
Dordrecht,  and  given  an  account  of  the  laws 
that  had  been  enacted,  and  the  doctrines  that 
had  been  established  by  that  famous  assembly, 
when  the  king,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  discovered,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  dislike  of  these  proceedings,  and 
judged  the  sentiments  of  Arminius,  relating  to 
the  divine  decrees,  preferable  to  those  of  Go- 
mar  and  of  Calvin,  t    This  sudden  change  in 


or  Arminians,  to  mitigate  the  king's  displeasure  and 
antipathy  against  that  party.  In  this  letter,  the 
archbishop  represents  Grotius  (with  whom  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  worthy  to  be  named,  either  in  point 
of  learning,  sagacity,  or  judgment)  as  a  pedant,  and 
mentions,  with  a  high  degree  of  complacency  and  ap- 
probation, the  absurd  and  impertinent  judgment  of 
some  civilians  and  divines,  who  called  this  immortal 
ornament  of  the  republic  of  letters,  a  smatterer  and 
a  simple  fellow.  See  Winwood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii. 
p.  459. 

*  See  Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniens,  t.  i.  p.  583. — 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  242. 
—Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  i. 

t  See  Heylin's  History  of  the  Five  Articles. — 
Neal,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  117.  The  latter  author  tella 
us,  that  the  following  verses  were  made  in  England, 
with  a  design  to  pour  contempt  on  the  synod,  and 
to  turn  its  proceedings  into  ridicule: 

"  Dordrechti  Synodus,  nodus;  chorus  integer,  sger; 

Conventus,  ventus;  sessio,  siramen.  Amen!"* 
With  respect  to  James,  those  who  are  desirous  of 
forming  a  just  idea  of  the  character,  proceedings, 
and  theological  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  that 
monarch,  must  peruse  the  writers  of  English  history, 
more  especially  Larrey  and  Rapin.  The  majority  of 
these  writers  tell  us,  that,  toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  James,  after  having  deserted  from  the  Calvinists 
to  the  Arminians,  began  to  discover  a  strong  pro- 
pensity toward  popery;  and  they  affirm  positively, 
that  he  entertained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  bring- 
ing about  an  union  between  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Rome.  In  this,  however,  these  writers 
seem  to  have  gone  too  far;  for,  though  many  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  injudicious  prince  justly  deserve 
the  sharpest  censure,  yet  it  is  both  rash  and  unjust 
to  accuse  him  of  a  design  to  introduce  popery  into 
England.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  a  prince,  who 
aspired  to  arbitrary  power  and  uncontrolled  domi- 
nion, could  ever  have  entertained  a  thought  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff.f  The 
truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that,  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  James  began  to  have  less  aver- 
sion to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  permitted  certain  religious  observances,  that 
were  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  that  church,  to  be 
used  in  England.  This  conduct  was  founded  upon  a 
manner  of  reasoning,  which  he  had  learned  from 
several  bishops  of  his  time,  that  the  primitive  church 
is  the  model  which  all  Christian  churches  ought  to  im- 
itate in  doctrine  and  worship:  that,  in  proportion  as 
any  church  approaches  to  this  original  standard  of 
truth  and  purity,   it  must  become   iiroportionably 


(X^  *  It  would  be  a  difficult,  and  indeed  an  imprac- 
ticable task,  to  justify  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
synod;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  they  liad 
been  more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  than  the  representations  of  history,  impar- 
tially weighed,  show  them  to  have  been.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  conclude,  from  the  insipid  monkish 
lines  here  quoted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  that  the  transac- 
tions and  decisions  of  that  synod  were  universally 
condemned  or  despised  in  England.  It  had  its  parti- 
sans in  the  established  church,  as  well  as  among  the 
Puritans:  and  its  decisions,  in  point  of  doctrine,  were 
looked  upon  by  many,  and  not  without  reason,  as 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  book  of  articles  esta- 
blished by  law  in  the  church  of  England. 

t  This  remark  is  confuted  by  fact,  observation,  and 
the  perpetual  contradictions  that  are  observable  in 
the  conduct  of  men.  besides,  see  the  note  * 
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the  theological  opinions  of  the  court  and  cler- 
gy, wa.s  certainly  owin^  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, as  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  and  transac- 
tions of  these  times.  "I'he  principal  one,  if 
we  are  not  deceived,  must  be  sought  in  the 
plans  of  a  farther  reformation  of  the  church 
of  England,  which  were  proposed  by  several 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  whose  intention  was  to 
bring  it  to  as  near  a  resemblance  as  was  possi- 
ble of  the  primitive  church;  and  every  one 
knows,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  to  which 
the  victory  was  assigned  by  the  synod  were 
absolutely  unknowji  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  church.*  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
change  was  very  injurious  to  the  Puritans;  for, 
the  king  being  indisposed  to  the  opinions  and 
institutions  of  Calvinism,  those  sectaries  were 
left  without  defence,  and  exposed  anew  to  the 
animosity  and  hatred  of  their  adversaries, 
which  had  been,  for  some  time,  suspended,  but 
now  broke  out  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and 
at  length  kindled  a  religious  war,  whose  con- 
sequences were  deplorable  beyond  expression. 
In  1625  this  prince  died,  of  whom  it  may  be 
observed,  that  he  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Puritans,  to 
which  he  had  been  in  his  youth  most  warmly 
attached;  the  most  inflexible  and  ardent  patron 
of  the  Arminians,  in  whose  ruin  and  condem- 
nation in  Holland  he  had  been  highly  instru- 
mental; and  the  most  zealous  defender  of  epis- 
copal govermnent,  against  which  he  had  more 
than  once  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 


pure  and  perfixt;  and  Ihat  the  Romish  church  retain- 
ed more  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  primitive 
church  than  tiie  Puritan  or  Calvinist  churches. — 
{^  Of  those  three  propositions,  the  two  first  are 
undoubtedly  true,  and  llie  last  is  evidently  and  de- 
monstrably false.  Besides,  this  makes  nothing  to 
the  arfTument:  for,  as  James  had  a  manifest  aver- 
sion to  the  I'uritans,  it  could,  in  his  eyes,  be  no  very 
great  recommendation  of  the  Romish  church,  that  it 
surpassed  that  of  the  Puritans  in  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. 

♦  Dr.  Mosheim  has  annexed  the  following  note  to 
this  passage:  "  Perhaps  the  king  entered  into  tliese 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  with  the  more  readiness, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  civil  commotions  and  tu- 
mults that  an  attachment  to  the  presbyterian  reli- 
gion had  occasioned  in  Scotland.  There  are  also 
some  circumstances  that  intimate  plainly  enough, 
that  James,  before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  was  very  far  from  having  an  aversion  to 
popery."  Whoever,  indeed,  looks  into  the  Histori- 
cal View  of  the  Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of 
England,  France,  and  Brussels,  from  the  year  15!12 
to  1G17,  extracted  from  the  manuscript  State  Papers 
of  Sir  Tliomas  Kdmondes  and  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq., 
and  publislicd  in  1749  by  the  learned  and  judicious 
Dr.  Birch,  will  be  persuaded,  that,  about  the  year 
1595,  this  fickle  and  unsteady  prince  had  really  form- 
ed an  intention  of  embracing  the  faith  of  Rome. 
S<!e,  in  the  curious  collection  now  mentioned,  the 
postscript  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Edinondis  lo 
llie  lord  high  treasurer,  dated  the  20th  of  ncccniliiT, 
1,595.  We  learn  also,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  lliat,  in  1590,  James  sent  Mr.  Ogilvie,  a 
Scottish  baron,  into  Spain,  to  assure  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty, that  he  was  then  ready  and  resolved  to  em- 
brace popery,  and  to  propose  an  alliance  with  that 
king  and  the  pope  against  the  queen  of  England. 
See  State  Tracts,  vol.  i,  p.  1.  See  also  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  Tobie  Matthew,  D.  D.  dean  of  Durham, 
to  the  lord-treasurer  Burghley,  containing  an  infor- 
mation of  Scotch  affairs,  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  iv. 
p.  201.  Above  all,  see  Harris'  Hist,  and  Critical  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  I.,  p.  29, 
note  (N.)  This  last  writer  may  he  added  to  Larrey 
and  Rapin,  who  have  exposed  the  pliability  and  in 
consistency  of  this  self  eufficient  monarch 
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terms.  He  left  the  constitution  of  England, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  a  very  unset- 
tled and  fluctuating  state,  languishing  under 
intestine  disorders  of  various  kinds. 

XX.  His  son  and  successor  Charles,  who 
had  imbibed  his  political  and  religious  princi- 
ples, had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  bring^ 
to  perfection  what  his  father  had  letl  unfinished. 
All  the  exertions  of  his  zeal,  ami  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  administration,  were  directed  toward 
the  three  following  objects:  'The  extending 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  raising  the  power  of 
the  crown  above  the  authority  of  the  law — the 
reduction  of  all  the  churches  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
whose  government  he  looked  upon  as  of  divine 
institution,  and  also  as  the  most  adapted  to 
guard  the  privileges  and  majesty  of  the  throne 
— and,  lastly,  the  suppre-^sion  of  the  opinions 
and  institutions  that  were  peculiar  to  Calvin- 
ism, and  the  modelling  of  the  doctrine,  disci- 
I)linc,  ceremonies,  and  polity  of  the  church  of 
England,  after  the  spirit  and  constitution  of 
the  primitive  church."  "^i'he  person  whom  the 
king  chiefly  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  arduous  plan,  was  William  Laud,  bishop 
of  London,  who  was  raised,  in  1633,  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  and  exhibited  in  these  high  sta- 
tions a  mixed  character,  composed  of  great 
qualities  and  great  defects.  The  voice  of  jus- 
tice must  celebrate  his  fortitude,  his  erudition, 
his  zeal  for  the  sciences,  and  his  munificence 
and  liberality  to  men  of  letters;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  even  charity  must  acknowledge, 
with  regret,  his  inexcusable  imprudence,  hia 
excessive  superstition,  his  rigid  attachment  to 
the  sentiments,  rites,  and  institutions  of  the 
ancient  church,  which  made  him  behold  the 
Puritans  and  Calvinisls  with  horror,*  and  that 
violent  spirit  of  animosity  and  persecution 
which  discovered  itself  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  ecclesiastical  administration. f  This  haughty 
prelate  executed  the  plans  of  his  royal  master, 
and  fulfilled  the  views  of  his  own  ambition, 
without  using  those  mild  and  moderate  me- 
thods, which  prudence  employs  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  unpopular  schemes.  He  carried  thinga 
with  a  high  hand:  when  he  found  the  laws  op- 
posing his  views,  he  treated  them  with  con- 
tempt, and  violated  them  without  hesitation; 
he  loaded  the  Puritans  with  injuries  and  vexa- 
tions, and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  their  to- 
tal extinction;  he  publicly  rejected,  in  1625, 
the  Calvinistical  doclrine  of  predestination, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  remon- 
strances of  Abbot,  substituted  the  Arminian 
system  in  its  place;},  he  revived  many  religious 


*  See  Wood's  Athena;  Oxon.  t.  ii.  ji.  55.— Ileylin'n 
Cyprianus  Angelicus,  or  Hist,  of  Life  and  Death  of 
Wni.  Laud. — Clarendons  His.  vol.  i. 

t  "Sincere  he  undoubteilly  was,  (says  Mr.  Hume,) 
and,  however  misguided,  actuated  by  religious  prin- 
ciples in  all  his  pursuits;  and  it  is  to  be  regrettetJ, 
that  a  man  of  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his  enter- 
prises with  such  warmth  and  industry,  had  not  en- 
tertained more  enlarged  views,  and  embraeed  prin- 
ciples more  favourable  lo  the  general  happiness  of 
human  society." 

J  See  Mich.  leVassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIL  torn.  v. 
p.  202. 

ijg-  This  expression  may  lead  the  uninformed 
reader  into  a  mistake,  .nnd  make  him  imagine  that 
Laud  had  caused  the  Calvinistical  doctririe  of  tha 
xxxix  Articles  to  he  abrogated,  and  the  tenet*  of 
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ceremonies,  wliicli  though  stamped  with  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  were  nevertheless  marked 
with  the  turpitude  of  superstition,  and  had  been 
on  that  account  justly  abros;ated;  he  forced 


Arniiniiis  to  be  substituted  in  tlirir  place.  It  may 
tlien.'fore  be  proper  to  set  this  matter  iu  a  clearer 
liglit.  In  lt)25,  Laud  wrote  a  small  treatise  to  prove 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Armiiiian  doctrines;  and,  by  his 
credit  with  the  duke  of  Buckin-.'liani,  had  Arminian 
and  anti-puritanical  chaplains  placed  about  the  king. 
This  step  increased  the  debates  between  the  Cal- 
vinistical  and  Armiaiau  doctors,  and  produced  the 
warmest  animosities  and  dissensions.  To  calm 
these,  the  kin;;  issued  out  a  proclamation,  dated  the 
1-Jth  of  January,  lG2(i,  the  literal  tenor  of  which  was, 
in  truth,  more  favourable  to  the  Calvinists  than  to 
the  Arminians,  though,  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  interpreted  and  executed  by  Laud,  it  was  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  this  proclamation 
it  was  said  expressly,  "that  his  majesty  would  ad 
niit  no  innovations  in  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  go 
vernment  of  the  church;"  (N.  B.  T/ic  doctrine  of  the 
church,  previously  to  this,  was  Calvinistical,)  "  and 
therefore  charges  all  his  subjects,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  not  to  publish  or  maintain,  in  preaching  or 
writing,  any  iieuj  inventim>s  or  opinions,  contrary  to 
the  said  doctrine  and  discipline  established  by  law, 
&c."  It  was  certainly  a  very  singular  instance  of 
Laud's  indecent  partiality,  that  this  proclamation 
was  employed  to  suppress  the  books  that  were  ex- 
pressly written  in  the  defence  of  the  .\xxi.T  Articles, 
while  the  writings  of  the  Arminians,  who  certainly 
opposed  these  articles,  were  publicly  licensed.  I  do 
not  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause;  I  only 
speak  of  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation,  and  the  man- 
ner of  Its  execution. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  showed  how  difficult 
and  arduous  a  thing  it  is  to  change  systems  of  doc- 
trine  established  by  law,  since  neither  Charles,  who 
was  by  no  means  diffident  of  his  authority,  nor 
Laud,  who  was  far  from  being  timorous  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  it,  attempted  to  reform  articles  of  faith, 
that  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Arminian  doc- 
trines, which  they  were  now  promoting  by  the  warm- 
est encouragements,  and  which  were  daily  gaining 
ground  under  their  protection.  Instead  of  reforming 
the  xxAJx  Articles,  which  step  would  have  met  with 
great  opposition  from  the  house  of  commons,  and 
from  a  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who 
were  still  warmly  attached  to  Calvinism,  Laud  ad- 
vised the  king  to  have  these  articles  reprinted,  with 
an  ambiguous  declaration  prefixed  to  them,  which 
uiight  tend  to  silence  or  discourage  the  reigning  con- 
troversies between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
and  thus  secure  to  the  latter  an  unmolested  state, 
in  which  they  would  daily  tind  their  pov.er  growing 
under  the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  court. 
This  deciai  ation,  which,  in  most  editions  of  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  the 
articles,  is  a  most  curious  piece  of  political  theology; 
ami,  if  it  had  not  borne  hard  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  and  been  evidently  designed  to  fa- 
vour one  party,  though  it  carried  the  aspect  of  a  per- 
fect neutrality,  it  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
wise  and  provident  measure  to  secure  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  church;  for,  in  the  tenor  of  this  declara- 
tion, precision  was  sacrificed  to  prudence  and  ambi- 
guity; and  even  contradictions  were  preferred  to  con- 
sistent, clear,  and  positive  decisions,  that  might  have 
fomented  dissensions  and  discord.  The  declaration 
seemed  to  favour  the  Calvinists,  since  it  prohibited 
the  affixing  any  new  sense  to  any  article:  it  also  in 
efiect  favoured  the  Arminians,  as  it  ordered  all  curi- 
ous search  about  the  contested  points  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  these  disputes  to  be  shut  up  in  God's 
promises,  as  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in  the  holy  scrip- 
lures,  and  in  the  general  meaning  of  the  articles  of 
the  church  of  England  according  to  them.  But  wliat 
was  singularly  preposterous  in  this  declaration  was, 
its  being  designed  to  favour  the  Arminians,  and  yet 
prohibiting  expressly  any  person,  either  in  sermons 
or  writings,  from  giving  his  own  sense  or  comment 
as  the  meaning  of  the  article,  ami  ordering  every 
one,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  each  article  in  its  lite- 
ral and  grammatical  sense,  and  to  submit  to  it  in  the 
full  and  plain  meaning  thereof;  for  certainly,  if  the 
I7lh  article  has  a  plain,  literal,  and  grammatical 
meaning,  it  is  a  meaning  unfavourable  to  Arminian 
ism;  and  bishop  Burnet  was  obliged  afterwards  to 


bishops  upon  the  Scots,  who  were  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  Geneva,  and  had  shown,  on  all  occasions, 
the  greatest  reluctance  against  an  episcopal 
government;  and,  lastly,  he  gave  many,  and 
very  plain  intimations,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
Romish  church,  with  all  its  errors,  as  more 
pure,  more  holy,  and  preferable  upon  the 
whole  to  those  Protestant  churches  wliich 
were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 
By  these  his  unpopular  sentiments  and  violent 
measures.  Laud  drew  an  odium  on  the  king, 
on  himself,  and  on  the  episcopal  order  in  gene- 
ral. Hence,  in  1644,  he  was  brought  before 
the  public  tribtmals  of  justice,  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  lose  hia 
head  on  a  scaffold;  which  sentence  was  accor- 
dingly executed. 

After  the  death  of  Laud,  the  dissentions  that 
had  reigned  for  a  long  time  between  the  king 
and  parliament,  grew  still  more  violent,  and 
rose  at  length  to  so  great  a  height,  that  they 
could  not  be  extinguished  but  by  the  blood  of 
that  excellent  prince.  The  great  council  of  the 
nation,  heated  by  the  violent  suggestions  of 
the  Puritans  and  Independents,*  abolished  epis- 
copal government;  condemned  and  abrogated 
every  thing  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
that  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Geneva;  turned  the 
vehemence  of  their  opposition  against  the  king 
himself,  and,  having  brought  hiin  into  their 
power  by  the  fate  of  arms,  accused  him  of  trea- 
son against  the  majesty  of  the  nation;  and,  in 
1649,  while  the  ej'es  of  Europe  were  fixed  with 
astonishment  on  this  strange  spectacle,  ordered 
him  to  be  decapitated  on  a  public  scaffold. 
Such  are  the  calamities  that  flow  from  reli- 
gious zeal  without  knowledge,  from  that  en- 


acknowledge,  that,  without  enlarging  the  sense  of 
the  articles,  the  Arminians  could  not  subscribe  them 
consistently  with  their  opinions,  or  without  violat- 
ing the  demands  of  common  candour  and  sincerity. 
See  Burnet's  remarks  on  the  examination  of  his  ex- 
position, &c.  p.  3. 

This  renders  it  probable,  that  the  declaration  now 
mentioned  (in  which  we  see  no  royal  signature,  no 
attestation  of  any  officer  of  the  erown,  no  date,  in 
short,  no  mark  to  show  where,  when,  or  by  what  au- 
thority it  was  issued  out)  was  not  composed  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles.  Burnet,  indeed,  was  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  was  composed  in  that  reign  to  support 
the  Arminians,  who,  when  they  were  charged  with 
departing  from  the  true  sense  of  the  articles,  an- 
swered, "that  they  took  the  articles  in  their  lite- 
ral and  grammatical  sense,  and  therefore  did  not 
prevaricate."  But  this  reasoning  does  not  appear 
conclusive  to  the  acute  and  learned  author  of  the 
Confessional.  He  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
declaration  W'as  composed,  and  first  published,  in 
the  latter  part  of  king  James'  reign;  for  though,  says 
he,  there  be  no  evidence  that  James  ever  turned  Ar- 
minian in  principle,  yet  this  was  the  party  that  ad- 
hered to  biin  in  lijs  measures,  and  which  it  became 
necessary  for  him  on  that  account  to  humour,  and 
to  render  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by 
every  expedient  that  might  not  bring  any  reflection 
on  his  own  consistency.  "  And  whoever  (continues 
this  author)  considers  the  quibbling  and  equivocal 
terms  in  which  this  instrument  is  drawn,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  observe  the  distress  of  a  man  divided  be- 
tween his  principles  and  his  interests,  that  is,  of  a 
man  exactly  in  the  situation  of  king  James  I.  in  the 
three  last  years  of  hi?  reign."  It  is  likely  then,  that 
this  declaration  was  only  republished  at  the  head 
of  the  articles,  which  were  reprinted  by  the  order  of 
Charles  I. 

*  The  origin  of  this  sect  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 
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thusiasm  and  bigotry  which  inspire  a  blind  and 
immoderate  attachment  to  the  external  unes- 
sential parts  of  religion,  and  to  certain  doc- 
trines ill-understood!  These  broils  and  tu- 
mults tended  also  unhappily  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  an  observation  often  made,  that  all 
religious  sects,  while  they  are  kept  under  and 
oppressed,  are  remarkable  for  inculcating  the 
duties  of  moderation,  forbearance,  and  charity 
toward  those  who  dissent  from  them;  but,  as 
soon  as  tlie  scenes  of  persecution  are  removed, 
and  they  in  their  tusn  arrive  at  power  and  pre- 
eminence, they  forget  their  own  precepts  and 
maxims,  and  leave  both  the  recommendation 
and  practice  of  charity  to  tiiose  who  groan  un- 
der their  yoke.  Such,  in  reality,  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Puritans  during  their  transitory 
exaltation;  they  showed  as  little  clemency  and 
equity  to  the  bishops  and  other  patrons  of  epis- 
copacy, as  they  had  received  from  them  when 
the  reins  of  government  were  in  their  hands.* 
XXI.  The  Independents,  who  have  been 
just  mentioned  among  the  promoters  of  civil 
discord  in  England,  are  generally  represented 
by  the  British  writers  in  a  much  worse  light 
than  the  Presbyterians  or  Calvinists.  Tliey 
are  commonly  accused  of  various  enormities, 
and  they  are  even  charged  with  the  crime  of 
parricide,  as  having  borne  a  principal  part  in 
the  death  of  the  king.  But  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining,  with  impartiality 
and  attention,  the  writings  of  that  sect,  and 
their  confession  of  faith,  must  soon  perceive, 
that  many  crimes  have  been  imputed  to  them 
without  foundation,  and  will  probably  be  in- 
duced to  think,  that  the  bold  attempts  of  the 
civil  Independents  (i.  e.  of  those  warm  repub- 
licans who  were  the  declared  enemies  of  mo- 
narchy, and  wished  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the 
people  beyond  all  bounds  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence,) have  been  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  those  Independents  whose  principles  were 
merely  of  a  religious  kind.]    The  religious  In- 


*  Beside  Clarendon  and  the  other  writers  of  Eng- 
lish history  already  mentioned,  see  Neal's  History 
of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  and  iii. 

t  This  sect  is  of  recent  date,  and  still  subsists  in 
Er.gland;  there  is,  nevertheless,  not  one,  either  of 
the  ancient  or  modern  sects  of  Christians,  that  is  less 
known,  or  has  been  more  loaded  with  groundless  as- 
persions and  reproaches.  The  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish writers,  not  only  among  the  patrons  of  epis- 
copacy, but  even  among  those  very  presbyterians 
with  whom  those  sectaries  are  now  united,  have 
thrown  out  against  them  ttie  bitterest  accusa- 
tions and  severest  irtvectives  that  the  warmest  in- 
dignation could  invent.  They  have  not  only  been 
represented  as  delirious,  mad,  fanatical,  illiterate, 
factious,  and  ignorant  both  of  natural  and  revealovl 
religion,  but  also  as  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  wick- 
edness and  sedition,  and  as  the  only  authors  of  llie 
odious  parricifle  committed  on  the  person  of  Cliarles 
I.*  And  as  the  writers  who  have  given  tliese  repre- 
sentations, are  considered  by  foreigners  as  the  best 
and  most  authentic  narrators  of  the  transactions 
that  passed  in  their  own  country,  and  are  therefore 


*  Diirell,  (whom,  nevertheless,  Louis  do  Moulin, 
the  most  zealous  defender  of  the  Independents,  com- 
mends on  account  of  his  ingenuity  and  candour,)  in 
his  Historia  Kituinn  Sancta;  Ecclesis  Angliranre.  c. 
i.  p.  4,  expresses  himself  thus:  "Fateor,  si  atrocis  il- 
lius  tragoedia:  tot  actus  fuerint,  quot  ludicrarum  esse 
Solent,  postrcmum  fere  Independentinm  fuisse;— 
adeo  ut  non  acute  magis,  quam  vere,  dixerit  L'Es- 
trangius  noster,  Regem  primo  a  Presbyterianis  in- 
leremtum,  C.'irolum  delude  ab  Independcnlibus  in- 
terfectiini. 


dependents  derived  their  denomination  from 
the  following  principle,  which  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Brownists; — that  every  Chris- 
tian congregation  ought  to  be  goverr>ed  by  its 


followed  as  the  surest  guides,  tlie  Independents  ap- 
pear, almost  every  where,  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able aspect.  It  must  indeed  be  candidly  acknow- 
ledged, that,  as  every  class  and  order  of  men  consist 
of  persons  of  very  different  characters  and  qualitiea, 
the  independent  sect  has  been  likewise  dishonoured 
by  several  turbulent,  factious,  profligate,  and  flagi- 
tious members.  But  if  it  be  a  constant  maxim  witb 
the  wise  and  prudent,  not  to  judge  of  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  a  sect  from  the  actions  or  expressions 
of  a  handful  of  its  members,  but  from  the  manners, 
customs,  opinions,  and  behaviour  of  the  generality 
of  those  who  compose  it,  from  the  writings  and  dis- 
courses of  its  learned  men,  and  from  its  public  and 
avowed  forms  of  doctrine,  and  confessions  of  faith, 
I  make  no  doubt  that,  by  this  rule  of  estimating 
matters,  the  Independents  will  apjiear  to  have  been 
unjustly  loaded  with  so  many  accusations  and  re- 
proaches. 

We  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  invidious  and  se- 
vere animadversions  that  have  been  made  upon  this 
religious  community  by  Clarendon,  Echard,  Parker, 
and  so  many  other  writers.  To  set  this  whole  mat- 
ter in  the  clearest  and  most  impartial  light,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  account  of  the  Independents 
given  by  a  writer,  justly  celebrated  by  the  English 
themselves,  and  who,  though  a  foreigner,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  liad  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  British  nation,  its  history,  parties,  sects,  and 
revolutions.  This  writer  is  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  who, 
(in  the  twenty-first  book  of  his  History  of  England) 
represents  the  Independents  under  such  horrid  co- 
lours, that,  were  his  portrait  just,  they  would  not 
deserve  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  to  breathe 
the  free  air  of  Britain,  much  less  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  and  esteem  by  those  who  have  the  cause 
of  virtue  at  heart.  Let  us  now  examine  the  account 
which  this  illustrious  historian  gives  of  this  sect. 
He  declares,  in  the  first  place,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  trace  out  the  true 
origin  of  it,  his  inquiries  had  been  entirely  fruitless; 
his  words  may  be  thus  translated:  "  After  all  my  re- 
searches, I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  precisely, 
the  origin  of  the  Independent  sect,  or  faction."  It 
is  very  surprising  to  hear  a  man  of  learning,  who 
had  employed  seventeen  years  in  composing  tha 
History  of  England,  and  had  cidmittance  to  so  many 
rich  and  famous  libraries,  express  his  ignorance 
of  a  matter,  about  which  it  was  so  easy  to  ac- 
quire ample  information.  Had  he  only  looked  into 
the  work  of  the  learned  Hornbeck,  entituled.  Sum- 
ma  Controversiarum,  lib.  x.  p.  775,  he  would  havo 
found,  in  a  moment,  what  he  had  been  so  long  and 
so  laboriously  seeking  in  vain.  Rapin  proceeds  to 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  Independents,  and 
begins  this  part  of  his  work  by  a  general  declaratioa 
of  their  tendency  to  throw  the  nation  into  disorder 
and  combustion.  He  says,  "  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
their  principles  were*  very  proper  to  put  the  kingdom 


(IlJ-  *  Dr.  Mosheim's  defence  of  the  Independents 
is  certainly  specious;  but  he  has  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished the  times;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  in  defend- 
ing them,  strained  too  far  that  equitable  principle, 
that  we  must  not  impute  to  a  sect  any  principles 
that  are  not  contained  in,  or  deducible  from,  their 
religious  system.  This  maxim  does  not  entirely  an- 
swer here  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
religious  system  of  a  sect  may  be  in  itself  pacific 
and  innocent,  while  incidental  circumstances,  or 
certain  associations  of  ideas,  may  render  that  sect 
more  turbulent  and  restless  than  others,  or  at  least 
involve  it  in  political  factions  and  broils.  Such  per- 
haps was  the  case  of  th(!  Independents  at  certain  pe- 
riods, and  more  especially  at  the  period  now  under 
consideration.  When  we  consirler  their  religious 
form  of  government,  we  shall  see  evidently,  that  a 
principle  of  analogy  (which  influences  the  senti- 
ments and  imaginations  of  men  much  more  than  in 
generally  sup|K)sed,)  must  naturally  have  led  the 
greatest  part  of  them  to  republican  notions  of  civil 
government;  and  it  is  farttur  to  be  observed,  that, 
from  a  republican  government,  they  must  have  ex- 
pccted  much  more  protection  and  favour,  Ilian  from 
a  kingly  one.     When  these  two  points  are  consider- 
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own  laws,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  bishops,  or  being  subject  to  the  autho- 


in  a  flame;  ami  tliis  they  did  effectually."  What 
truth  may  be  in  this  assertion,  will  be  seen  by  what 
follows.  Their  sentiments  concerning  government 
were,  if  we  are  to  believe  this  writer,  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind,  since,  according  to  liim,  they  want- 
ed to  overturn  the  monarchy,  and  to  establish  a  de- 
mocracy in  its  place:  his  words  are,  "  With  regard 
to  the  state,  they  abhorred  monarchy,  and  approved 
only  a  republican  government."  I  will  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  there  were  among  the  Independents 
several  persons  who  were  unfriendly  to  a  kingly  go- 
vernment; persons  of  this  kind  were  to  be  found 
among  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  all  the 
other  religious  sects  and  communities  that  flourish- 
ed in  England  during  this  tumultuous  period;  but  I 
want  to  see  it  proved,  Iti  an  evident  and  satisfactory 
manner,  that  these  republican  principles  were  em- 
braced by  all  the  Independents,  and  formed  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  sect.  There 
is,  at  least,  no  such  thing  to  be  found  in  their  public 
writings.  They  declared,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  pub- 
lic memorial  drawn  up  by  them  in  1047,  that,  as  ma- 
gistracy in  general  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  "they 
do  not  disapprove  any  fjrm  of  civil  government,  but 
do  freely  acknowledge,  that  a  kingly  government, 
bounden  by  just  and  wholesome  laws,  is  both  allow- 
ed by  God,  and  also  a  good  accommodation  unto 
men."  I  omit  the  mention  of  several  other  circum- 
stances which  unite  to  prove  that  the  Independents 
were  far  from  looking  with  abhorrence  on  a  monar- 
chical government. 

Their  sentiments  of  religion,  according  to  Rapin, 
were  highly  absurd,  since  he  represents  their  princi- 
ples as  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  all  other  religi- 
ous communities;  "  As  to  religion,  (says  he,)  their 
principles  were  contrary  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world."  With  respect  to  this  accusation,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  there  are  extant  two  Con- 
fessions of  Failh,  one  of  the  English  Independents 
in  Holland,  and  another  drawn  up  by  the  principal 
members  of  that  community  in  England.  The  for- 
mer was  composed  by  John  Robinson,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  and  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1019,  un- 
der the  following  title:  "  Apologia  pro  Exulibus  An- 
glis,  qui  Brownista;  vuJgo  appellantur:"  the  latter 
appeared  at  London,  for  the  first  time,  in  1058,  and 
was  thus  entitled:  "  A  declaration  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  owned  and  practised  in  the  Congregational 
churches  in  England,  agreed  npon,  and  consented 
unto  by  their  elders  and  messengers,  in  their  meeting 
at  the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658."  Hornbeck  gave,  in 
1659,  a  Latin  translation  of  this  Declaration,  and 
subjoined  it  to  his  Epistols  ad  Durseum  de  Indepen- 
dentismo.  It  appears  evidently  from  these  two  pub- 
lic and  authentic  pieces,  not  to  mention  other  wri- 
tings of  the  Independents,  that  they  differed  from 
the  presbyterians  or  calvinists  in  no  single  point  of 
any  consequence,  except  that  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. To  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  t,he  following  passage  in  Ro- 
binson's Apology  for  the  English  Exiles,  p.  7,  11, 
wherethat  founder  of  the  Independent  sect  expresses 
bis  own  private  sentiments,  and  those  of  his  com- 
munity, in  the  plainest  manner:  "  Protitemur  coram 
Deo  et  hominibns,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  eccle- 
giis  reformatis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omnibus 
et  singulis  earundem  ecclesiarum  fidei  articulis,  prout 
habentur  in  harmonia  cnnfessionum  fidei,  parati  si- 
miis  subscribere. — Ecclesias  reformatas  pro  veris  et 
genuinis  habemus,cum  iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  commu- 


rity  of  synods,  presbyteries,  or  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly  composed  of  the  deputies  from 


ed,  together  with  their  situation  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  when  the  government  was  unhinged, 
when  affairs  were  in  great  confusion,  when  the 
minds  of  men  were  suspended  upon  the  issue  of  the 
national  troubles,  and  when  the  eager  spirit  of  par- 
ty, nourished  by  hope,  made  each  faction  expect  that 
the  chaos  would  end  in  some  settled  system,  favour- 
able to  their  respective  views,  sentiments,  and  pas- 
sions; we  may  be  induced  to  think,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents, at  that  time,  were  much  more  tumultuous 
and  republican  than  the  sect  which  bears  that  deno- 
mination in  our  times.  The  reader  who  would  form 
just  ideas  of  the  matter  of  fact,  must  examine  the 
relations  given  hv  the  writers  of  both  parlies.  See 
particularly  tho  histories  of  Clarendon,  Neal,  Burnet, 
and  Hun)i\ 


nionem  protitemur,  et,  quantum  in  nobis  est,  coli- 
mus."  It  clearly  appears  from  this  declaration,  that, 
instead  of  differing  totally  from  all  other  Christian 
societies,  it  may  rather  be  said  of  the  Independents, 
that  they  perfectly  agreed  with  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  reformed  churches.  To  show,  as  he  imagines, 
by  a  striking  example,  the  absurdity  of  their  reli- 
gion and  worship,  our  eminent  hi.storian  tells  us, 
that  they  not  only  reject  all  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  but,  moreover,  allow  all  their  nieniberii 
promiscuously,  and  without  exception,  to  perform  in 
public  the  pastoral  functions,  i.  e.  to  preach,  pray, 
and  expound  the  Scriptures;  his  words  are,  "  They 
were  not  only  averse  to  episcopacy  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,"  (this  charge  is  true,  but  it  may 
equally  be  brought  against  the  Presbyterians,  Brown- 
ists,  Anabaptists,  and  all  the  various  sects  of  Non 
conformists,)  "  but  they  would  not  so  much  as 
endure  ordinary  ministers  in  the  church.  They 
maintained,  that  every  man  might  pray  in  public, 
exhort  his  brethren,  and  interpret  the  Scriptures,  ac- 
cording to  the  talents  with  which  God  had  endowed 
him.  So  with  them  every  one  preached,  prayed,  ad- 
monished, interpreted  the  Scriptures,  without  any 
other  call  than  what  he  himself  drew  from  his  zeal 
and  supposed  gifts,  and  without  any  other  authority 
than  the  approbation  of  his  auditors."  This  whole 
charge  is  evidently  false  and  groundless.  The  Inde- 
pendents have,  and  always  have  had,  fixed  and  regu- 
lar ministers,  approved  by  their  people;  nor  do  they 
allow  to  teach  in  public  every  person  who  thinks 
himself  qualified  for  that  important  office.  The  cele- 
brated historian  has  here  confounded  the  Indepen- 
dents with  the  Brownists,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
permitted  all  to  pray  and  preach  in  public  without 
distinction.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  other 
mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  on  this  subject; 
but  only  observe,  that  if  so  eminent  a  writer,  and 
one  so  well  acquainted  with  the  English  nation,  has 
pronounced  such  an  unjust  sentence  against  this 
sect,  we  may  the  more  easily  excuse  an  inferior  set 
of  authors,  who  have  loaded  them  with  groundless 
accusations. 

It  will,  however,  be  alleged,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  religious  sentiments  and  discipline  of 
the  Independents,  innumerable  testimonies  concur 
in  proving,  that  they  were  chargeable  with  the  death 
of  Charles  I.,  and  many  will  consider  this  single  cir- 
cumstance as  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the  im- 
piety and  depravity  of  the  whole  sect.  I  am  well 
aware,  indeed,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
respectable  English  writers  have  given  the  Indepen- 
dents the  denomination  of  Regicides;  and  if,  by  ihc 
term  Independents,  they  mean  those  licentious  re- 
publicans, whose  dislike  of  a  monarchical  form  of 
government  carried  them  to  the  most  pernicious  and 
extravagant  lengths,  I  grant  that  this  denomination  is 
well  applied.  But  if,  by  this  term,  we  arc  to  under- 
stand a  religious  sect,  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
still  bear  the  same  title  in  England,  it  appears  very 
questionable  to  me,  whether  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
worthy  prince  above  mentioned  ought  to  be  imputed 
entirely  to  that  set  of  men.  They  who  affirm  that 
the  Independents  were  the  only  authors  of  the  death 
of  king  Charles,  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things, 
either  that  the  regicides  were  animated  and  set  on 
by  the  seditious  doctrines  of  that  sect,  and  the  vio- 
lent suggestions  of  its  members,  or  that  all  who 
were  concerned  in  this  atrocious  deed  were  them- 
selves Independents,  zealously  attacTied  to  the  reli- 
gious community  now  under  consideration.  Now  it 
may  be  proved,  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that  nei- 
ther was  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines 
of  this  sect,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  that 
seems  in  the  least  adapted  to  excite  men  to  such  a 
horrid  deed;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  history  of 
those  times,  that  the  Independents  were  a  whit  more 
exasperated  against  Charles,  than  were  the  Presby- 
terians. And  as  to  the  latter  supposition,  it  is  far 
from  being  true,  that  all  those  who  were  concerned 
in  bringing  this  unfortunate  prince  to  the  scaffold 
were  Independents,  since  we  learn  from  the  best 
English  writers,  and  from  the  public  declarations  of 
Charles  II.,  that  this  violent  friction  was  composed 
of  persons  of  difTerent  sects.  That  there  were  Inde- 
pendents among  them  may  be  easily  conceived.  Af- 
ter all,  this  matter  will  be  best  unravelled  by  the 
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different  elmrclies.*  It  is  in  tliis  their  notion 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  prin- 
cipally consists;   for  their  religious  doctrines, 


English  writers,  who  know  best  in  what  sense  the 
term  is  used,  when  it  is  applied  to  those  wiio  brought 
Charles  1.  to  the  blocl«.* 

On  inijuiring,  witii  particular  attention,  into  the 
causes  of  the  odium  llmt  has  been  cast  upon  the  In- 
dependents, and  of  the  heavy  accusations  and  severe 
•invectives  with  which  they  have  been  loaded,  1  was 
more  jM'Culiarly  struck  with  the  three  following  con- 
siderations, which  will  perhaps  furnish  a  satisfacto- 
ry account  of  this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
nomination is  ambiguous,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  distinct  order  of  men.  For,  not  to  enumerate 
the  other  notions  that  have  been  annexed  to  this 
term,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  is  used  some- 
times by  the  English  writers  to  denote  those  who 
aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  purely  deniocratical 
or  j)opular  governnicint,  in  wiiicli  the  body  of  tlie 
|)eople  is  clothed  vvilli  the  supreme  dominion.  Such 
a  faction  there  was  in  England,  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  persons  of  an  enthnsiastical  character 
and  comple.vion;  and  to  it.  no  doubt,  we  are  to  as- 
cribe those  sceiwis  < if  si'diiion  and  misery,  whose  ef- 
fects are  still  Justly  l.iiiiented.  The  violence  and 
folly  that  dishoniinred  llie  proceedings  of  this  tumul- 
tuous faction  have  been,  if  1  mistake  not,  too  rashly 
imputed  to  the  religious  Independents  now  under 
consideration,  who,  with  all  their  defects,  were  a 
nuich  better  set  of  men  than  the  party  now  mention- 
ed. It  may  be  observed,  secondly,  that  almost  all 
the  religious  sects,  which  divided  the  English  nation 
in  the  reign  of  t'harles  I.  and  more  especially  under 
the  administration  of  Cromwell,  assumed  the  deno- 
mination of  Inde[K?ndents,  in  order  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  reproaches  of  the  public,  and  to  share 
a  part  of  that  jKipular  esteem  which  the  true  and 
genuine  Independents  had  acquired,  on  account  of 
■the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  their 
manners.  I'his  is  conlirmed,  among  other  testimo- 
nies, by  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  'J'o- 
■Sand  to  Le  Clerc.  "  Au  commencement  tous  les  sec- 
*aires  sedisoient  Indejiendans,  parcequecesderniers 
etoient  fort  honores  du  penple  a  cause  de  leur  piete." 
See  Le  ('lerc's  Hiblioth.  Univers.  et  Histor.  tom.  x.\hi. 
p.  ii.  p.  .500.  As  this  title  was  of  a  very  extensive 
significaticm,  and  of  great  latitude,  it  might  thus 
easily  haiipen,  thai  all  the  enormities  of  the  various 
sects  that  sheltered  themselves  under  it,  and  several 
of  which  were  but  of  short  duration,  might  unluckily 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  true  Independents.  But 
it  must  be  particularly  remarked,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  usurper  Cromwell  preferred  the  Indepen- 
dents to  all  other  religious  communities.  He  looked, 
with  an  e<iual  eye  of  suspicion  and  fear,  upon  the 
presbyterian  synods  and  the  episcopal  visitatio/is; 
*'very  thing  that  looked  like  an  extensive  authority, 
whether  it  was  of  a  civil  or  religious  nature,  excite(i 
uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant; 
but,  in  the  limited  and  simple  form  of  ecclesiastical 
disciftline  that  was  adopted  by  the  Independents,  he 
saw  nothing  that  was  caliiilated  to  alarm  his  fears. 
This  circumstance  was  sutticient  to  render  the  Inde- 
pendents odious  in  the  eyes  of  many,  who  would  be 
naturally  disposed  to  e.^tend  their  abhorrence  of 
Cromwell  to  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his  fa- 
voui  and  protection. 

*  The  Indepi-ndents  were  undoubtedly  so  called 
from  their  maintaining  that  all  Christian  congrega- 
tions were  so  many  independent  religions  societies, 
which  had  a  right  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
without  being  subject  to  any  ulterior  or  foreign  ju- 
risdiction. Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  makes 
express  use  of  this  term  in  explaining  his  doctrine 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  goverment;  "CtBtnmquem- 
libet  particniarem  (says  he,  in  his  Apologia,  cap.  v. 
p.  22.)  esse  totam,  iutegram,  et  perfectani  ecclesiam 
ex  suis  partibus  constantem,  immediate  et  indepcn- 
denier  (quoad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  ip.so  Christo."  It 
may  possibly  have  been  from  this  very  passage 
that  the  title  of  Independent  was  oritinally  derived. 
The  disciples  of  Kobinson  did  not  reject  it;  nor  in- 
deed is  there  any  thing  shocking  in  the  title,  when 


*  Tout- a  fait  jiroprcsa  met  Ire  I'Angleterre  en  com- 
bustion. 


if  we  except  some  points  of  very  little  mo- 
ment, are  almost  entirely  the  same  with  those 
of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  was  John  Robinson,  a  man  who  had 
much  of  the  solemn  piety  of  the  times,  and 
was  master  of  a  congregation  of  Brownists  that 
had  settled  at  Leyden.  This  well-meaning 
man,  perceiving  the  defects  that  reigned  in  the 
discipline  of  Brown,  and  in  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  his  followers,  employed  his  zeal  and  di- 
ligence in  correcting  them,  and  in  modelling 
anew  the  society,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  less  odious  to  its  adversaries,  and  less  li- 
able to  the  just  censure  of  those  true  Cliris- 
tians,  who  looked  upon  charity  as  the  end  of 
the  commandment.  The  Independents,  ac- 
cordingly, were  much  more  commendable  than 
the  Brownists  in  two  respects.  They  surpass- 
ed them  both  in  the  moderation  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  the  order  of  their  discipline.  They 
did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth  bitter  and  un- 
charitable invectives  against  the  churches  tiiat 
were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  protiounce  them,  on  that  account, 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  name.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  tliey  considered  their  own  form 
of  ecclesiastical  goverimient  as  of  divine  insti- 
tution, and  as  originally  introduced  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  apostles,  or  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, yet  they  had  candour  and  charity  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  true  religion  and  solid  pi- 
ety might  flourish  in  those  communities,  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  or  the 
government  of  synods  and  presbyteries.  They 
were  also  much  more  attentive  tlian  the  Brown- 
ists to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  ministry 
in  their  conmi unities;  for,  while  the  latter  al- 
lowed promiscuously  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  and  to  perform  the 
other  pastoral  functions,  the  Independents  had, 
and  still  have,  a  certain  number  of  ministers, 
chosen  respectively  by  the  congregations  where 
they  are  fixed;  nor  is  any  person  among  them 
permitted  to  speak  in  public,  before  he  has 


it  is  understood  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  sen- 
timents of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  was  cer- 
tainly utterly  unknown  in  England  before  the  year 
lti40;  at  least  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical canons  and  constitutions  that  were  drawn 
up,  during  that  year,  in  the  synods  or  visitations 
holden  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and 
other  prelates,  in  which  canons  all  the  various  sects 
that  then  existed  in  England  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. Sec  Wilkins'  Concilia  Magme  Hritanniffi  et 
Hibernia!,  vol.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  548,  where  arc  the  "con- 
stitutions and  canons  ecclesiastical  treated  upon  by 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  in  their  several  sy- 
nods." An.  MDcxi..  It  is  true,  that  not  long  after 
this  period,  and  morn  particularly  from  the  year 
1(542,  we  find  this  denniniiiatidu  vor\  IVequ<  iitly  in 
the  English  annals.  'I'lic  I'.imlish  ImleprMdenls  were 
so  far  from  being  disjile.iseil  with  it.  that  they  assum- 
ed it  publicly  in  a  pieei'  they  published  in  their  own 
dil'eiice  in  lti44,  under  tlie  inllowiiig  title;  Apologe- 
tical  Narration  of  the  Independents.  But  when,  in 
process  of  time,  a  great  variety  of  sects,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  sheltered  themselves  under  the  co- 
ver of  this  extensive  denomination,  and  even  sedi- 
tious subjects,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  their  sovereign  and  the  destruction  of  the 
gov(;rnment,  employed  it  as  a  mask  to  hide  their  de- 
formity, then  the  true  and  genuine  Independents  re- 
nounced this  title,  and  substituted  a  less  (xlious  ap- 
pellation for  it,  calling  themselves  Congregational 
Brethren,  and  their  religious  assemblies  Congrega- 
tional C/iurchcs. 
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submitted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  ca- 
pacity and  talents,  and  has  been  approved  by 
the  heads  of  the  congregation.  This  commu- 
nity, which  was  originally  formed  in  Holland 
in  1610,  made  at  first  buta  very  small  progress 
in  England,*  it  worked  its  way  slowly,  and  in 
a  clandestine  manner;  and  its  members  con- 
cealed their  principles  from  public  view,  to 
avoid  the  penal  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  Non-conformists.  But  during  the  reign 
■of  Charles  I.,  when,  amidst  the  sliocks  of  civil 
and  religious  discord,  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
shops and  the  cause  of  episcopacy  began  to  de- 
cline, and  more  particularly  about  the  year 
1640,  the  Independents  became  more  coura- 
geous, and  came  forth,  with  an  air  of  resolu- 
tion and  confidence,  to  public  view.  After 
this  period,  their  affairs  took  a  prosperous  turn; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  they  became  so  considera- 
ble, both  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  reputa- 
tion they  acquired,  that  they  vied  in  point  of 
pre-eminence  and  credit,  not  only  with  the  bi- 
shops, but  also  with  the  Presbyterians,  while 
these  were  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  power. 
This  rapid  progress  of  the  Independents,  no 
doubt,  arose  from  a  variety  of  causes;  among 
which  justice  obliges  us  to  reckon  the  learning 
of  their  teachers,  and  the  regularity  and  sanc- 
tity of  their  manners. f  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cromwell,  whose  peculiar  protection 
and  patronage  they  enjoyed  on  more  tlian  one 
account,  their  credit  rose  to  the  greatest  height, 
and  their  influence  and  reputation  were  almost 
universal;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  their 
cause  declined,  and  they  fell  back  gradually 
into  their  primitive  obscurity.  The  scot,  in- 
deed, still  subsisted,  but  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
jection and  weakness,  as  engaged  them,  in 
1691,  under  the  government  of  King  William, 
to  enter  into  an  association  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians residing  in  and  about  London,  under  cer- 
tain heads  of  agreement,  that  tended  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  respective  institutions. J; 


g!7>*  In  1616,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  had  ailoptcd  the  re- 
ligious sentiiiieiits  of  Robinson,  set  up  the  first  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  clinrch  in  England. 

t  Neal's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  3!I3;  vol.  viii.  p. 
141,  276,  303,  437,'  54!).  See  also  Bohni's  Eiiglisclie 
Reforniations-Historie,  p. .794. 

X  From  this  time  they  were  called  United  Breth- 
ren. The  heads  of  agreement  that  formed  and  ce- 
mented this  union  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings; 
and  they  consist  of  nine  articles.  The  first  relates 
to  "Churches  and  Church  Members,"  in  which  the 
United  Ministers,  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
declare,  among  other  things,  "That  each  particular 
church  hath  a  right  to  choose  its  o\vi\  officers,  and, 
being  furnished  with  such  as  are  duly  qualified  and 
ordained  according  to  the  Gospel  rule,  hatU  authority 
from  Christ  for  exercising  government  and  enjoying 
all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within  itself:  that,  iu 
the  administration  of  church-power,  it  belongs  to 
the  pastors  and  other  elders  of  every  particular  church 
(if  such  there  be)  to  rule  and  govern,  and  to  the  bro- 
therhood to  consent,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Gospel."  In  this  both  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents depart  from  the  primitive  principles  of  their 
respective  institutions.  Article  II.  relates  to  "  the 
Ministry,"  which  they  grant  to  have  b.'en  instituted 
by  Jesus  Christ,  "  for  the  gathi-ring,  guiding,  edifying, 
and  governing  of  his  church."  In  this  article  it  is 
farther  observed,  "  that  ministers  ought  to  be  endued 
with  competent  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  solid 
piety;  that  none  are  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  but  such  as  are  chosen  and  called  there- 
unto by  a  particular  church;"  that,  iu  such  a  weighty 


XXII.  While  Oliver  Cromwell  held  the 
reigns  of  government  in  Great  Britain,  till  sects, 
even  those  that  dishonoured  true  religion  in  the 
most  shocking  manner  by  their  fanaticism  or 
their  ignorance,  enjoyed  a  full  and  utibounded 
liberty  of  professing  publicly  their  respective 
doctrines.  The  Episcopalians  alone  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  toleration,  and  received  the 
most  severe  and  iniquitous  treatment.  The 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  dignities  and 
revenues,  and  felt,  in  a  particular  manner,  the 
heavy  hand  of  oppression.  But,  though  tole- 
ration was  extended  to  all  other  sects  and  reli- 
gious communities,  yet  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  were  treated  with  peculiar  marlts 
of  distinction  and  favour.  Cromwell,  though 
attached  to  no  one  particular  sect,  gave  to  the 
latter  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  good-will, 
and  augmented  their  credit  and  authority,  as 
this  seemed  the  easiest  and  least  exasperating 
method  of  setting  bounds  to  the  ambition  of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  aimed  at  a  very  high 
degree  of  ecclesiastical  power.*    It  was  du- 

matter,  "it  is  ordinarily  requisite,  that  every  such 
church  consult  and  advise  with  the  pastors  of  neigh- 
bouring congregations:  and  that,  after  such  advice, 
the  person  thus  consulted  about,  being  chosen  by  the 
brotherhood  of  that  particular  church,  be  duly  ordain- 
ed and  set  apart  to  his  ortice  over  them."  Article 
III.  relates  to  "Censures,"  and  prescribes,  first,  the 
admonishing,  and,  if  this  prove  inetiectual,  the  ex- 
comnnmication  of  oftending  and  scandalous  mem- 
bers, to  be  performed  by  the  pastors,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  brethren.  Article  IV.  concerning  the 
"  Communion  of  Churches,"  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  no  subordination  between  parti- 
cular churches;  that  they  are  all  equal,  and  conse- 
quently independent;  that  the  pastors,  however,  of 
these  churches  "ought  to  have  frequent  meetings, 
that,  by  nnjtual  advice,  support,  encouragement,  and 
brotherly  intercourse,  they  may  strengthen  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  each  other  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord." 
In  Article  V.  which  relates  to  "  Deacons  and  Ruling 
Elders,"  the  United  Brethren  acknowledge,  that, 
"  the  office  of  a  deacon  is  of  divine  appointment, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  his  office  to  receive,  lay  out, 
and  distribute,  the  stock  of  the  church  to  its  proper 
uses;"  and  as  there  are  dift'erent  sentiments  about 
the  office  of  Ruling  Elders,  who  labour  not  in  word 
and  doctrine,  they  agree  that  this  difference  makes 
no  breach  among  tlieni.  In  article  VI.  concerning' 
"Occasional  Meetings  of  Ministers,"  &c.  the  bre- 
thren agree,  that  it  is  needful,  in  weighty  and  diffi- 
cult cases,  that  the  ministers  of  several  churches 
meet  together,  "  in  order  to  be  consulted  and  advised 
with  about  such  matters;"  and  that  particular 
churches  "  ought  to  have  a  reverential  regard  to  their 
judgment  so  given,  and  not  dissent  therefrom  with- 
out apparent  grounds  from  the  word  of  God."  Arti- 
cle VII.  which  relates  to  "the  Demeanour  of  the 
Brethren  towards  the  Civil  Magistrate,"  prescribes 
obedience  to,  and  prayers  for  God's  protection  and 
blessing  upon,  their  rulers.  In  Article  VIII.  which 
relates  to  a  "Confession  of  Faith,"  the  brethren  es- 
teem it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknowledge  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  "own  either  the 
doctrinal  part  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land," or  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, drawn  up  by  the  Presbyterians,  or  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Congregational  Brethren  (i.  e.  the  In- 
dependents) to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule.  Arti- 
cle IX.  which  concerns  the  "  duty  and  deportment 
of  the  Brethren  towards  those  who  are  not  in  com- 
munion with  them,"  inculcates  charity  and  modera- 
tion. It  appears  from  these  articles,  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  led  by  a  kind  of  necessity  to  adopt, 
in  many  things,  the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  to  depart  thus  far  from  the  original  principles 
of  their  sect. 

(jr^  *  Soon  after  Cromwell's  elevation,  it  was  re- 
solved by  the  parliament,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  de-  I 
bate  concerning  public  worship  and  chiirchgovcrn          I 
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ring  this  period  of  religious  anarchy,  that  the 
Fiilli-Monarcliy-Men  arose — a  set  of  wrong- 
headed  and  turhulent  entliusiasts,  wlio  expect- 
ed Cin-ist's  sudden  appearance  upon  earth  to 
establish  a  new  kingdom,  and,  acting  in  conse- 
quence of  this  illusion,  aimed  at  the  subversion 
of  all  human  government,  and  were  for  turn- 
ing all  things  into  the  most  deplorable  confu- 
sion.* It  was  at  this  time  also,  that  the  Qua- 
kers, of  whom  we  propose  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account,!  and  the  hot-headed  Anabap- 
tists,j  propagated,  without  restraint,  their  vi- 
sionary doctrines.  It  must  likewise  be  observed, 
that  the  Deists,  headed  by  Sidney,  Neville, 
Martin,  and  Harrington,  appeared  with  impu- 
nity, and  promoted  a  kind  of  religion,  which 
consisted  in  a  few  plain  precepts,  drawn  from 
the  dictates  of  natural  reason. § 

XXIII.  Among  the  various  religious  factions 
that  sprang  up  in  England  during  tliis  j)eriod 
of  confusion  and  anarchy,  we  may  reckon  a 
certain  sect  of  Presbyterians,  who  were  called 
by  their  adversaries  Jlnlinomians,  or  enemies 
of  the  law,  and  still  subsist  even  in  our  times. 
The  Antinomians  are  a  more  rigid  kind  of  Cal- 
vinists,  who  pervert  Calvin's  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees  to  the  worst  purposes,  by  draw- 
ing from  it  conclusions  highly  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  Such 
is  the  judgment  that  the  other  Presbyterian 
communities  form  of  this  perverse  and  extra- 
yagant  sect.||  Several  of  the  Antinomians  (for 
they  are  not  all  precisely  of  the  same  mind) 
look  upon  it  as  unnecessary  for  Christian  mi- 
nisters to  exliort  their  flock  to  a  virtuous  prac- 
tice, and  a  pious  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
'•  since  they  whom  God  has  elected  to  salva- 


ment.that  the  Presbyterian  sy^tini  slicmld  be  the  es- 
tablished government.  Thr  ]ii(l<]iir](l(  iits  liad  not 
yet  agreed  upon  any  standard  ot'l'ailh  and  discipline; 
and  it  was  only  a  little  before  (,'roni  well's  death  that 
they  held  a  synod,  by  his  permission,  in  order  to 
publish  to  the  world  an  uniform  account  pf  their 
doctrine  and  principles. 

*  See  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  67. 

t  See  the  History  of  the  Quakers,  in  the  present 
volume. 

(Xf=-  t  We  are  not  to  imagine,  by  the  term  hot- 
headed, (furiosi,)  that  the  Anabaptists  resembled 
the  furious  fanatics  of  that  name  who  formerly  ex- 
cited such  dreadful  tuninlts  in  Germany,  and  more 
especially  at  Munster.  This  was  by  no  means  the 
ease;  the  English  Anabaptists  differed  from  their 
Protestant  brethren  about  the  subject  and  mode  of 
baptism  alone,  confining  the  former  to  grown  Chris- 
tians, and  the  latter  to  immersion,  or  dipping.  They 
were  divided  into  Generals  and  Particulars,  from 
their  different  sentiments  upon  the  Arrainian  con- 
troversy. The  latter,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
belief  of  the  doctrines  of  particular  election,  redemp- 
tinn,  &c.  were  strict  Calvinists,  who  separated  from 
the  Independent  congregation  at  heyden  in  ](i:i8. 
Their  confession  was  composed  with  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  modesty  and  charity.  Their  preachers  were 
generally  illiterate,  anif  were  eager  in  making  pro- 
selytes of  all  that  would  submit  to  their  immersion, 
without  a  due  regard  to  their  refigious  principles,  or 
their  moral  characters.  The  writers  of  these  times 
represent  them  as  tinctured  with  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
astic fury  against  all  that  opposed  th(!m.  There 
were,  nevertheless,  among  them  some  learned  and 
pious  persons,  who  highly  disapproved  all  violent 
and  uncharitable  proceedings. 

6  Neal's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  87. 
II  See  Toland's  Letters  to  Le  Clerc,  in  the  periodi- 
cal work  of  the  latter,  entitled.  Bibliotheqne  Uni- 
verselle  et   Hisloriquc,  torn,  xxiii.  p.  .'50.5;  and  also 
Ilornbeck's  Suuuua  fontiovcrsiarum,  p.  800,813. 


tion,  by  an  eternal  and  immutable  decree,  will, 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  divine  grace,  be 
led  to  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue;  while 
those  who  are  doomed  by  a  divine  decree  to 
eternal  punishment,  will  never  be  engaged,  by 
any  exhortations  or  admonitions,  how  affecting 
soever  they  may  be,  to  a  virtuous  course;  nor 
have  they  it  in  their  power  to  obey  the  divine 
law,  when  the  succours  of  divine  grace  are 
vvithholden  from  them."  From  these  princi- 
ples they  concluded,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  discharged  sufficiently  their  pastoral 
functions,  when  the}'  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  fliith  in  Christ,  and  proclaimed  to  their  peo- 
ple the  blessincrs  of  tlie  new  covenant.  Ano- 
ther, and  a  still  more  hideous  form  of  Antino- 
mianism,  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  opi- 
nions of  other  doctors  of  that  sect,*  who  main- 
tain, "  That,  as  the  elect  cannot  fall  from 
grace  or  forfeit  the  divine  favour,  the  wicked 
actions  they  commit,  and  the  violations  of  the 
divine  law  witli  which  they  are  chargeable,  are 
not  really  sinful,  nor  are  to  be  considered  as 
instances  of  their  departing  from  the  law  of 
God;  and,  consequently,  they  have  no  occasion 
either  to  confess  their  sins  or  to  break  them 
off  by  repentance.  Thus  adultery,  for  exam- 
ple, in  one  of  the  elect,  though  it  may  appear 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  be  considered 
imiversally  as  an  enormous  violation  of  the  di- 
vine law,  yet  is  not  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  and  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  elect,  that  they  cannot 
do  any  thing  which  is  either  displeasing  to 
God,  or  prohibited  by  the  law."t 

XXIV.  The  public  calamities,  that  flowed 
from  these  vehement  and  uncharitable  disjjutes 
about  religion,  afflicted  all  wise  and  good  men, 
and  engaged  several  who  were  not  less  eminent 
for  their  piety  than  for  their  moderation  and 
wisdom,  to  seek  some  method  of  uniting  such 
of  the  contending  parties  as  were  capable  of 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  charity  and  reason, 
or  at  least  of  calming  their  animosities,  and 
persuading  them  to  mutual  forbearance.  These 
pacific  doctors  offered  themselves  as  mediators 
between  the  more  violent  Episcopalians  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  more  rigid  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  on  the  other;  and  hoped  that, 
when  their  differences  were  accommodated, 
the  minor  factions  would  fall  of  themselves. 
The  contests  that  reigned  between  the  former 
turned  partly  on  the  forms  of  church  govern- 
ment and  public  worship,  and  partly  on  cer- 


(^  *  This  second  Antinomian  hypothesis  has  cer- 
tainly a  still  more  odious  aspect  than  the  first;  and 
it  is  therefore  surprising  that  our  author  should  use, 
in  the  original,  these  terms;  jilii  tantum  statuunt, 
Klcctos,  ^-c. 

t  There  is  an  account  of  the  other  tenets  of 
the  Antinomians.  and  of  the  modern  disputes  that 
were  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Crisp,  a  flaming  doctor  of  that  ex- 
travagant and  pernicious  sect, given  by  Pierre  Fran- 
cois le  Cdurayer,  ill  his  Examen  des  Defauts  Theo- 
!nu'i(|ii(S,  loni.  ii.  p.  l'J8.  Baxter  and  Tillotson  dis- 
tiiigiiishi'd  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  Aiiti- 
iioniiaiis;  and  they  were  also  completely  refuted  by 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  famous  book,  entitled.  Gospel 
Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated,  {jl^  I  have  been  in- 
foniird.  since  the  first  edition  of  this  history  was 
published,  that  the  book  entitled  Examen  des  De- 
fauls  Theologiques,  which  our  author  supposes  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Couraycr,  is  the  pioductioD 
of  anoiher  pen. 
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tain  religious  tenets,  more  especially  those  that 
were  debated  between  the  Arniinians  and  Cal- 
vinists.  To  lessen  the  breach  that  kept  these 
two  great  communities  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  the  arbitrators,  already  mentioned, 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  out  of  their  narrow 
enclosures,  to  render  their  charity  more  exten- 
sive, and  widen  the  paths  of  salvation,  which 
bigotry  and  party-rage  had  been  labouring  to 
render  inaccessible  to  many  good  Christians. 
This  noble  and  truly  evangelical  method  of 
proceeding  procured  to  its  authors  the  denomi- 
nation of  Latitudinarians.*  Their  views,  in- 
deed, were  generous  and  extensive.  They 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  forms  of  eccle- 
siastical government  and  worship  that  were 
established  in  the  church  of  England,  and  they 
recommended  episcopacy  with  all  the  strengtli 
and  power  of  their  eloquence;  but  they  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  look  upon  it  as  of  divine  in- 
stitution, or  as  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church;  and  hence  they  maintained,  that  those 
who  followed  other  forms  of  government  and 
worship,  were  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  their  commmiion,  or  to  forfeit  the 
title  of  brethren.  As  to  the  doctrinal  part  of 
religion,  they  took  the  system  of  the  famous 
Episcopius  for  their  model;  and,  like  him,  re- 
duced the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christiani- 
ty (or  those  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation,)  to  a  few  points.  By  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  they  showed,  that  nei- 
ther the  Episcopahans,  who,  generally  speak- 
ing, embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  Armini- 
ans,  nor  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
who  as  generally  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
vin, had  any  reason  to  oppose  each  other  with 
such  animosity  and  bitterness,  since  the  sub- 
jects of  their  debates  were  matters  of  an  in- 
different nature,  with  respect  to  salvation,  and 
might  be  variously  explained  and  imderstood, 
without  any  prejudice  to  their  eternal  inter- 
ests. The  chief  leaders  of  tliese  Latitudina- 
rians were  Hales  and  Chillingworth,  whose 
names  are  still  pronounced  in  England  with 
that  veneration  which  is  due  to  distinguished 
wisdom  and  rational  piety. f  The  respectable 
names  of  More,  Cudworth,  Gale,  Whichcot, 
and  Tillotson,  add  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to  this 
eminent  list.  The  imdertaking  of  these  great 
men,  was    indeed  bold  and  perilous;   and  it 


*  See  Burncl's  History  of  liis  own  Time,  vol.  i. 
book  ii. 

t  The  life  of  the  insienious  and  worthy  Mr.  Hales 
was  composed  in  English  by  M.  Des-Maizenux,  and 
published  at  London  in  1719;  it  was  considerably 
augmented  in  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  I 
prefixed  to  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Dordrecht, 
drawn  from  the  letters  of  that  great  man,  and  publish- 
ed at  Hamburg  in  1724.  A  life  of  Mr.  Hales,  written 
in  French,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tirst  volume  of  the 
French  translation  of  Chillingworth's  Religion  of 
Protestants,  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.  The  life  of 
Chillingworth  also  was  drawn  up  by  Des-Maizeaux 
in  English:  and  a  French  translation  of  it  appeared 
in  1730,  at  the  head  of  the  excellent  book  now  men- 
tioned, which  was  also  translated  into  that  lan- 
guage, and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  17.')0.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines,  government,  laws,  and  present 
Btale  of  the  church  of  England,  will  do  well  to  read 
the  history  of  these  two  men,  and  more  especially 
to  peruse  Chillingworth's  admirable  book  already 
mentioned. 


drew  upon  them  much  opposition,  and  many 
bitter  reproaches.  They  received,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  their  charitable  zeal,  the  odious  ap- 
pellations of  Atheists,  Deists,  and  Socinians, 
both  from  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  more 
rigid  of  the  contending  protestant  parties;  but, 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  they  were 
raised  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
were  deservedly  holden  in  general  esteem.  It 
is  also  well  known,  that,  even  at  the  present 
time,  the  chtu-ch  of  England  is  chiefly  govern- 
ed by  Latitudinarians  of  this  kind,  though 
there  he  among  both  bishops  and  clergy,  from 
time  to  time,  ecclesiastics  who  breathe  the  nar- 
row and  despotic  spirit  of  Laud,  and  who,  in 
the  language  of  faction,  are  called  High- 
Churchmen,  or  Church-Tories.* 

XXV.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re-esta- 
blished on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  than  the 
ancient  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  and 
public  worship  were  restored  with  him,  and 
the  bishops  reinstated  in  their  dignities  and 
honours.  The  Non-conformists  lioped,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  share  some  part  of 
the  honours  and  revenues  of  the  church;  but 
their  expectations  were  totally  disappointed, 
and  the  face  of  affairs  changed  very  suddenly 
with  respect  to  them;  for  Charles  subjected  to 
the  government  of  bishops,  not  only  the  church 
of  Ireland,  but  also  that  of  Scotland,  a  nation 
which  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical discipline  and  polity  of  GeneTa;  and,  in 
1662,  a  public  law  was  enacted,  by  which  all 
who  refused  to  observe  the  rites,  and  subscribe 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
entirely  excluded  from  its  communion. f  From 
this  period  until  the  reign  of  William  III.  the 
Non-conformists  were  in  a  precarious  and 
changing  situation,  sometimes  involved  in  ca- 
lamity and  trouble,  at  others  enjoying  some  in- 
tervals of  tranquillity  and  gleams  of  hope,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  spirit  of  the  court  and 
ministry,  but  never  entirely  free  from  perplexi- 
ties and  fears.J  But,  in  1689,  their  affair* 
took  a  favourable  turn,  when  a  bill  for  the 
toleration  of  all  protestant  dissenters  from  the 
church  of  England,  except  tlie  Socinians, 
passed  in  parliament  almost  without  opposi- 
tion, and  delivered  them  from  the  penal  laws- 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  act 
of  uniformity,  and  other  statutes  enacted  under 
the  sway  of  the  Stuart  family. §     Nor  did  the 


*  See  Rapin's  Dissertation  on  the  Whigs  and  To- 
ries. 3(7-  See  an  admirable  defence  of  the  Latitudi- 
narian  divines,  in  a  book  entitled,  The  Principles  and' 
Practices  of  certain  moderate  Divines  of  the  Church: 
of  England  (greatly  misunderstood)  truly  represent- 
ed and  defended,  London,  1G70.  This  book  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Fowler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester.  N. 

(Hj-  t  This  was  the  famous  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  validity  of  presbyterian  or- 
dination was  renounced,  the  ministration  of  the 
foreign  churches  were  disowned,  the  terms  of  con- 
formity rendered  more  difficult,  and  raised  higher 
than  before  the  civil  wars;  and  by  which  (contrary 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  times  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Cromwell,  both  of  whom  reserved  for  the 
subsistence  of  each  eiected  clergyman  a  fifth  part  of 
his  benefice)  no  provision  was  made  for  those  who 
should  be  deprived  of  their  livings.  See  Wilkins' 
Concilia  Magna-  Britannise  et  HiberniEB,  torn.  iv.  p. 
573. — Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p. 
100,  &.C.  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

1  See  the  whole  fourth  volume  of  Neal's  History. 

§  This  was  called  the  Toleration  Act;  and  it  may 
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protestant  dissenters  in  England  enjoy,  alone, 
the  benefits  of  this  act;  for  it  extended  also  to 
the  Scottisii  church,  which  was  permitted 
thereby  to  follow  the  ecclesiaptical  discipline 
of  Geneva,  and  was  delivered  from  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops,  and  from  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship that  were  annexed  to  episcopacy.  It  is 
from  this  period  that  the  non-conformists  date 
the  liberty  and  tranquillity  they  have  long  been 
blessed  with,  and  wiiich  they  still  enjoy;  but 
it  is  also  observable,  tliat  it  is  to  tlie  transac- 
tions carried  on  during  this  period,  in  favour 
of  religious  liberty,  that  we  nmst  chiefly  im- 
pute the  multitude  of  religious  sects  and  fac- 
tions, that  start  up  from  time  to  time  in  that 
free  and  happy  island,  and  involve  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  perplexities  of  religious  division 
and  controversy.* 

XXVI.  In  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
jn  the  year  1689,  the  divisions  among  the 
friends  of  episcopacy  ran  high,  and  terminated 
in  that  famous  schism  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  never  hitherto  been  entirely 
healed.  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  seven  of  the  other  bishops,f  all  of  whom 
were  eminently  distinguished  both  by  their 
learning  and  their  virtue,  deemed  it  unlawful 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  king, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  James  II.,  though 
banished  from  his  dominions,  remained  their 
rightful  sovereign.  As  these  scruples  were 
deeply  rooted,  and  no  arguments  or  exhorta- 
tions could  engage  these  prelates  to  acknow- 
ledge the  title  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  deprived  of 
their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  their  sees 
were  filled  by  other  men  of  eminent  merit.}: 
The  deposed  bishops  and  clergy  formed  a  new 
episcopal  church,  which  differed,  in  some 
points  of  doctrine,  and  certain  circumstances 
of  public  worship,  from  the  established  church. 
The  members  of  this  new  religious  communi- 
ty were  denominated  JVon-jurors,  on  account 
of  their  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  were  also  called  the  High- Church  party, 
on  account  of  the  high  notions  they  entertain- 
ed of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  church,  and 
tlie  extent  they  gave  to  its  prerogatives  and 
jurisdiction.     Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 


be  seen  at  length  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. — 
{jttj-  It  is  entitled.  An  Act  for  exempting  their  Ma- 
jesties' Protestant  Subjects,  dissenting  from  tlie 
Church  of  Eiiuhmd,  from  the  Penalties  of  certain 
Laws.  In  this  bill  the  Corporation  and  Test  acts 
are  omitted,  and  consequently  still  remain  in  force. 
The  Socinians  are  also  excepted;  but  provision  is 
made  for  Quakers,  upon  their  making  a  solemn  de- 
claration, instead  of  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  act  excuses  protestant  dissenters  from 
the  penalties  of  the  laws  therein  mentioned,  pro- 
vided they  take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  and 
subscribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

*  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

dJT-  t  The  other  non-juring  bishops  were  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Norwich;  Turner,  of  Ely;  Kenn,  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  Franipton,  of  Gloucester;  Thomas,  of 
Worcester;  Lake,  of  Chichester,  and  White,  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Q(j- 1  Among  these  were Tillotson,  Moore,  Patrick, 
Kidder,  Fowler,  and  Cumberland,  names  that  will 
be  ever  pronounced  with  veneration  by  such  as  are 
capable  of  esteeming  well  employed  learning  and 
genuine  piety,  and  that  will  always  shine  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  church  of  England. 
Vol..  II.— 33 


disapproved  tliis  schism,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  tlicir  charity  and  moderation 
toward  dissenters,  and  were  less  ardent  in  ex- 
tending the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
were  denominated  Loio- Churchmen.*  The  bish- 
ops who  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  those 
who  embarked  in  their  cause,  maintained  open- 
ly that  the  church  was  not  dependent  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  or  the  parliament,  but 
was  subject  to  the  authority  of  God  alone,  and 
empowered  to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws; 
that  consequently  the  sentence,  pronounced 
against  these  prelates  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  was  destitute  both  of  justice  and 
validity;  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of 
an  ecclesiastical  council  that  a  bishop  could 
be  deposed.  These  high  notions  of  the  au- 
thority and  prerogatives  of  the  church  were 
maintained  and  propagated,  with  peculiar  zeal, 
by  the  famous  Henry  Dodwell,  who  led  the 
way  in  this  important  cause,  and  who,  by  his 
example  and  abilities,  formed  a  considerable 
niunber  of  champions  for  its  defence.  Hence 
arose  a  very  nice  and  intricate  controversy, 
concerning  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authori- 
ty of  the  church,  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.! 

XXVII.  The  Non-jurors  or  High-Church- 

*  The  denomination  of  High-church  is  given  cer- 
tainly, with  great  propriety,  to  the  Non-jurors,  who 
have  very  proud  notions  of  church  power;  but  it  is 
commonly  used  in  a  more  extensive  signification, 
and  is  applied  to  all  those  who,  though  far  from 
being  Non-jurors,  or  otherwise  disafiected  to  the 
present  happy  establishment,  yet  form  pompous  and 
ambitious  conceptions  of  the  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church,  and  would  raise  it  to  an  absoluttt 
exemption  from  all  human  control.  Many  such  are 
to  be  found  even  among  those  who  go  under  the  ge- 
neral denomination  of  the  Low-Church  party. 

(itj-  t  Dodwell  himself  was  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship of  history,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary;  and 
this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  augmented  the  zeaF 
with  which  he  interested  himself  in  the  defence  of 
the  bishops,  who  were  suspended  for  the  same  rea- 
son. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  published  his 
"Cautionary  Discourse  of  Schism,  with  a  particular 
regard  to  the  case  of  the  bishops,  who  are  suspended 
for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath."  This  book  was 
fully  refuted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hody,  in  1(391,  in  a 
work  entitled,  "  The  Unreasonableness  of  a  Separa- 
tion from  the  new  Bishops:  or  a  Treati.se  out  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  showing,  that  although  a  bishop 
was  unjustly  deprived,  neither  he  nor  the  church 
ever  made  a  separation,  if  the  successor  was  not  a 
heretic;"  translated  out  of  an  ancient  Greek  manu- 
script (among  the  Baroccian  MSS.)  in  the  public 
library  at  Oxford.  The  learned  author  translated 
this  work  afterwards  into  Latin,  and  prefixed  to  it 
some  pieces  out  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  relative 
to  the  same  subject.  Dodwell  published,  in  101)2,  an 
answer  to  it,  which  he  called,  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  deprived  Bishops,"  &c.,  to  w'hich  Dr.  Hody  re- 
plied, in  a  treatise  entitled,  "The  Case  of  the  Sees 
vacant  by  an  unjust  or  uncanonical  Deprivation 
stated,  in  reply  to  the  Vindication,"  &c.  The  con- 
troversy did  not  end  here;  for  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  Mr.  Dodwell  to  silence.  Accordingly 
he  came  forth  a  third  time  with  his  stiff  and  rigid 
polemics,  and  published,  in  1695,  his  Defence  of  the 
Viiiiliratinn  of  the  deprived  Bishops.  The  preface 
wliicli  111'  designed  for  this  work,  was  at  first  sup- 
jiressed.  but  ap[)eared  afterwarrls  under  the  following 
title:  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  eon- 
crrning  the  independency  of  (he  Clergy  on  the  Lay- 
power,  as  to  those  rights  of  theirs  which  are  purelv 
spiritual,  reconciled  with  our  oath  of  supremacy  and 
the  lay  deprivation  of  the  popish  Bishops  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation."  Several  other  pam- 
phlet.s  were  published  on  the  subject  of  this  contro- 
versy. 
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men,  who  boast  with  peculiar  ostentation  of 
their  ortliodoxy,  and  treat  the  Low-Church  as 
unsound  and  schismatical,  differ  in  several 
things  from  the  members  of  the  episcopal 
church,  in  its  present  establishment;  but  they 
are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing principles:  1.  That  it  is  never  lawful 
for  the  people,  under  any  provocation  or  pre- 
text whatever,  to  resist  the  sovereign.  This  is 
called  in  England  passive  obedience,  and  is  a 
doctrine  warmly  opposed  by  many,  who  think 
it  both  lawful  and  necessary,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  in  cases  of  an  urgent  and  momen- 
tous nature,  to  resist  the  prince  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  They  maintain  farther,  2. 
That  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  is 
of  divine  institution,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  interrupted,  suspended,  or  aimulled,  on  any 
pretext:  3.  That  the  church  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction,  not  of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  of 
God  alone,  particularly  in  matters  of  a  religi- 
ous nature:  4.  That,  consequently,  Sancroft, 
and  the  other  bishops,  deposed  by  King  William 
in.,  remained,  notwithstanding  their  deposi- 
tion, true  bishops,  to  the  day  of  their  death; 
and  that  those  who  were  substituted  in  their 
places  were  the  unjust  possessors  of  other 
men's  property:  5.  That  these  unjust  possessors 
of  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  rebels  against 
the  state,  as  well  as  schismatics  in  the  church; 
and  that  all,  therefore,  who  held  communion 
with  them,  were  also  chargeable  with  rebellion 
and  schism:  6.  That  this  schism,  which  rends 
tlie  church  in  pieces,  is  a  most  heinous  sin,  and 
that  the  punishment  due  to  it  must  fall  heavy 
upon  all  those  wlio  do  not  return  sincerely  to 
the  true  church,  from  wliich  they  have  de- 
parted.* 

XXVIII.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  change  the 
scene,  and  to  consider  a  little  the  state  of  the 
reformed  church  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  Cal- 
vinists  thought  themselves  happy  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Arminians,  and  were  tlattering  them- 
selves with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  enjoying 
long,  in  tranquillity  and  repose,  the  fruits  of 
their  victory,  when  new  scenes  of  tumult  arose 
from  another  quarter.  Scarcely  had  they 
triumphed  over  the  enemies  of  absolute  predes- 
tination, when,  by  an  ill  hap,  they  became  the 
prey  of  intestine  disputes,  and  were  divided 
among  themselves  in  such  a  deplorable  man- 
ner, that,  during  the  whole  of  this  century,  the 
Uwited  Provinces  were  a  scene  of  contention, 
animosity,  and  strife.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  all  the  subjects  of  these  religious  quar- 
rels; nor  indeed  would  this  be  an  easy  task. 
We  shall  therefore  pass  over  in  silence  the  de- 
bates of  certaui  divines,  who  disputed  about 
some  particular,  though  not  very  momentous, 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  such  as  those 
of  the  famous  Voet  and  the  learned  Des- 
Marets;  as  also  tlie  disputes  of  Salmasius,  Box- 
horn,  Voet,  and  otliers,  concerning  usury,  or- 
naments in  dress,  stage-plays,  and  other  minute 
poyits  of  morality;  and  the  contests  of  Apollo- 
nius,  Trigland,  and  Vedelius,  concerning  the 

*  See  Wliiston's  Memoirs  of  his  Lite  and  Writings, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.— Hickes'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John 
Keltlewell. — Nouveau  Diction.  Histor.  et  Crit.  at 
the  article  Collier. — Ph.  Masson,  Histoire  Critique 
dela  Repub.  des  Lettres,  tom.  xiii.  p.  298. 


power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  wliich  produced 
such  a  flaming  division  between  Frederic  Span- 
heim  and  John  Vander-Wayen.  These,  and 
other  debates  of  the  like  nature  and  impor- 
tance rather  discover  the  sentiments  of  certain 
learned  men,  concerning  some  particular  points 
of  religion  and  morality,  than  exhibit  a  clear 
view  of  the  internal  state  of  the  Belgic  church. 
The  knowledge  of  this  must  be  derived  from 
those  controversies  alone  in  which  the  whole 
church,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  its  doc- 
tors, have  been  directly  concerned. 

XXIX.  Such  were  the  controversies  occasion- 
ed in  Holland  by  the  philosophy  of  Des-Cartes, 
and  the  theological  novelties  of  Cocceius. 
Hence  arose  the  two  powerful  and  numerous 
factions,  distinguished  by  the  denominations  of 
Cocceians  and  Voetians,  which  still  subsists, 
tliough  their  debates  are  now  less  violent,  and 
their  champions  somewhat  more  moderate  than 
they  were  in  former  times.  The  Cocceian 
theology  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy  have, 
indeed,  no  common  features,  nor  any  thing,  in 
their  respective  tenets  and  principles,  that  was 
in  the  least  adapted  to  form  a  connexion  be- 
tween them;  and,  in  consequence,  the  debates 
they  excited,  and  the  factions  they  produced, 
had  no  natural  relation  to,  or  dependence  on, 
each  other.  It  nevertheless  so  happened,  that 
the  respective  votaries  of  these  very  different 
sciences  formed  themselves  into  one  sect;  so 
far  at  least,  that  those  who  chose  Cocceius  for 
tlieir  guide  in  theology,  took  Des-Cartes  for 
their  master  in  philosophy.*  This  will  appear 
less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  the  very 
same  persons  who  opposed  tke  progress  of  Car- 
tesianism  in  Holland  were  the  warm  adversa- 
ries of  the  Cocceian  theology;  for  this  opposition, 
equally  levelled  at  these  two  great  men  and 
their  respective  systems,  laid  the  Cartesians 
and  Cocceians  under  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
uniting  their  force,  in  order  to  defend  their 
cause,  in  a  more  effectual  manner,  against  the 
formidable  attacks  of  their  numerous  adver- 
saries. The  Voetians  were  so  called  from 
Gisbert  Voet,  a  learned  and  eminent  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  who 
first  sounded  the  alarm  of  this  theologico-phi- 
losophical  war,  and  led  on,  with  zeal,  the  pole- 
mic legions  against  tliose  who  followed  the 
standard  of  Des-Cartes  and  Cocceius. 

XXX.  The  Cartesian  pliilosophy,  at  its  first 
appearance,  attracted  tlie  attention  and  es- 
teem of  many,  and  seemed  more  conformable 
to  truth  and  nature,  as  well  as  more  elegant 
and  pleasing  in  its  aspect,  tlian  the  intricate 
labyrinths  of  Peripatetic  wisdom.  It  was  con- 
sidered in  this  light  in  Holland;  it  however 
met  there  with  a  formidable  adversary,  in 
1639,  in  the  famous  Voet  above  mentioned, 
who  tauglit  theology  with  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion, and  gave  plain  intimations  of  liis  looking 
upon  Cartesianism  as  a  system  of  impiety. 
Voet  was  a  man  of  uncommon  application  and 
immense  learning;  he  had  made  an  extraordi- 
nary progress  in  the  various  branches  of  erudi- 
tion and  philosophy;  but  he  was  not  endowed 


♦  See  Fred.  Spanheniii  Epistola  de  novissimia  in 
Belgio  Dissidiis,  tom.  ii.  op.  p.  973. 
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with  a  lai^e  portion  of  that  philosophical  spirit, 
which  judges  with  acuteness  and  precision  of 
natural  science  and  abstract  truths.  While 
Des-Cartes  resided  at  Utrecht,  Voet  found 
fault  witli  many  things  in  his  philosophy;  but 
what  induced  him  to  c;ust  upon  it  the  aspersion 
of  impiety,  was  its  being  introduced  by  the 
following  principles:  "  That  the  person  who 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  true  philosopher 
must  begin  by  doubting  of  all  things,  even  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being — that  the 
nature  or  essence  of  spirit,  and  even  of  God 
himself,  consists  in  thought — that  space  has 
no  real  existence,  and  is  no  more  than  the 
creature  of  fancy, — and  that,  consequently, 
matter  is  without  bounds." 

Des-Cartes  defended  his  principles,  witli  his 
usual  acuteness,  against  the  professor  of 
Utrecht;  his  disciples  and  followers  thought 
themselves  obliged,  on  this  occasion,  to  assist 
their  master;  and  thus  war  wa-s  formally  de- 
clared. On  the  other  hand,  V^oet  was  not  only 
seconded  by  those  Belgic  divines  who  were  the 
most  eminent,  at  this  time,  for  the  extent  of 
their  learning  and  the  soundness  of  their  theo- 
logy, such  as  Rivet,  Des-Marets,  and  Maes- 
tricht,  but  also  was  followed  and  applauded  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy.*  While 
the  flame  of  controversy  burned  with  suffi- 
cient ardour,  it  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  proceedings  of  certain  doctors,  who  ap- 
plied the  principles  and  tenets  of  Des-Cartes  to 
the  illustration  of  theological  truth.  Hence, 
in  1656,  an  alarm  was  raised  in  the  Dutch 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  strong  resolution 
was  taken  in  several  of  their  ecclesiastical  as- 
semblies (commonly  called  classea,)  to  make 
head  against  Cartesianism,  and  not  to  permit 
that  imperious  philosophy  to  make  such  en- 
croachments upon  the  domain  of  theology. 
The  states  of  Holland  not  only  approved  this 
resolution,  but  also  gave  a  new  force  and  effi- 
cacy by  a  public  edict,  issued  in  the  same  year, 
by  which  both  the  professors  of  philosophy  and 
theology  were  forbidden  either  to  explain  the 
writings  of  Des-Cartes  to  the  youth  under  their 
care,  or  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  the  principles  of  philosophy.  It  was 
farther  resolved  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy, 
holden  at  Delf\  in  the  following  year,  that  no 
candidate  for  holy  orders  should  be  received 
into  the  ministry  liefore  he  made  a  solemn  de- 
claration, that  he  would  neither  promote  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  nor  disfigure  the  divine 
simplicity  of  religion,  by  loading  it  with  foreign 
ornaments.  Laws  of  a  like  tenor  were  after- 
wards passed  by  the  States-general,  and  by 
the  governments  of  other  countries.!  But  as 
there  is  in  human  nature  a  strange  propensity 
to  struggle  against  authority,  and  to  pursue, 
with  a  peculiar  degree  of  ardour,  things  that 
are  forbidden,  so  it  happened,  that  all  these 
edicts  proved  insufficient  to  stop  the  progress 
of  Cartesianism,  which  at  length  obtained  a 
solid  and  permanent  footing  in  the  seminaries 


*  See  Baillel'sVic  de  M.  Des-Cartes,  totii.  ii.cliap. 
V.  and  Daniel's  Voyage  (in  Monde  de  M.  UesCartes. 

t  Fred.  Spanheiin,  de  novissimis  in  Belfiio  Dissi- 
diis,  torn.  ii.  op.  p.  959. — The  reader  may  also  con- 
sult the  historians  of  this  century,  such  as  Arnold, 
Weismann,  Jager,  Carolus,  and  al.so  A\'alchius' 
Ilistor.  Controvers.  Germanic,  torn.  iii. 


of  learning,  and  was  applied,  both  in  the  uni- 
versities and  churches,  and  sometimes  indeed 
very  preposterously,  to  explain  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  Cliristianity.  Hence  it,  was,  that 
the  United  Provinces  were  divided  into  the 
two  great  factions  already  mentioned,  and  that 
the  whole  remainder  of  this  century  was  spent 
amidst  their  contentions  and  debates. 

XXXI.  John  Koch  of  Cocceius,  a  irative  of 
Bremen,  and  professor  of  divinity  in  tlie  uni- 
versity of  Leyden,  might  have  certainly  passed 
for  a  great  man,  had  his  vast  erudition,  his 
exuberant  fancy,  his  ardent  piety,  and  his  un- 
common application  to  the  ctudy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, been  under  the  direction  of  a  sound  and 
solid  judgment.  This  singular  man  introduced 
into  theology  a  multitude  of  new  tenets  and 
strange  notions,  which  had  never  before  en- 
tered into  the  brain  of  any  otiier  mortal,  or  at 
least  had  never  been  heard  of  before  his  time. 
In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
his  manner  of  explaining  Scripture  was  totally 
different  from  that  of  Calvin  and  his  followers. 
Departing  entirely  from  the  admirable  simpli- 
city that  reigns  in  the  commentaries  of  that 
great  man,  he  represented  the  whole  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  mirror,  that  held  forth 
an  accurate  viev/  of  the  transactions  and  events 
which  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain,  that  the  miracles,  actions,  and 
sufferings  of  Ciirist  and  of  his  apostles,  during 
the  course  of  their  ministry,  were  types  and 
images  of  future  events.  Ho  affirmed,  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  ancient  propliecies  fore- 
told Christ's  ministry  and  mediation,  and  the 
rise,  progress,  and  revolutions  of  the  church, 
not  only  under  the  figures  of  j)ersons  and  trans- 
actions, but  in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the 
very  sense  of  the  words,  used  in  these  predic- 
tions; and  he  completed  the  extravagance  of 
this  cliimerical  system,  by  turning,  with  won- 
derful art  and  dexterity,  into  holy  riddles  and 
typical  predictions,  -even  those  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  seemed  intended  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
the  Deity,  convey  some  religious  truth,  or  in- 
culcate some  rule  of  practice.  In  order  to  give 
an  air  of  solidity  and  plausibility  to  these  ec- 
centric notions,  he  first  laid  it  down  as  a  fun- 
damental rule  of  interpretation,  "  That  the 
words  and  phrases  of  Scripture  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  every  sense  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible; or,  in  other  words,  that  they  signify, 
in  effect,  every  thing  that  they  can  signify;"  a 
rule  which,  when  followed  by  a  man  who  had 
more  imagination  than  judgment,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  very  extraordinary  comments 
on  the  sacred  "writings-  Afler  having  laid 
down  this  singular  rule,  he  divided  the  whole 
history  of  the  church  into  seven  periods,  con- 
fbnnahle  to  the  seven  trumpets  and  seals  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations. 

XXXII.  One  of  the  great  designs  formed  by 
Cocceius,  was  that  of  scnarating  theology 
from  philosophy,  and  of  confining  the  Christian 
doctors,  in  their  explications  of  the  former,  to 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures. 
Hence  it  was,  that,  finding,  in  the  language  of 
the  sacred  writers,  the  Gospel  dispensation 
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represented  under  the  image  of  a  covenant 
made  between  God  and  man,  he  looked  upon 
the  use  of  this  image  as  admirably  adapted  to 
exhibit  a  complete  and  well  connected  system 
of  religious  truth.  But  while  he  was  labouring 
this  point,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate 
the  circumstances  and  characters  of  human 
contracts  to  the  dispensations  of  divine  wisdom, 
wiiich  they  represent  in  such  an  inaccurate 
and  imperfect  manner,  he  fell  imprudently 
into  some  erroneous  notions.  Such  was  his 
opinion  concerning  the  covenant  made  between 
God  and  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  ministry 
and  the  mediation  of  Moses,  which  he  affirmed 
to  be  "  of  the  same  nature  with  the  new  cove- 
nant obtained  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ." 
In  consequence  of  this  general  principle,  he 
maintained,  "  That  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  promulgated  by  Moses  not  as  a  rule  of 
obedience,  but  as  a  representation  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace;  that  when  the  Jews  had  pro- 
voked the  Deity,  by  their  various  transgres- 
sions, particularly  by  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  the  severe  and  servile  yoke  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law  was  added  to  the  decalogue,  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  them  by  the  Supreme 
Being  in  his  righteous  displeasure;  that  this 
yoke,  which  was  painful  in  itself,  became  dou- 
bly so  on  account  of  its  typical  sigrwfication, 
since  it  admonished  the  Israelites,  from  day  to 
day,  of  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of 
their  state,  filled  them  with  anxiety,  and  was 
a  standing  and  perpetual  proof  that  tliey  had 
merited  the  displeasure  of  God,  and  could  not 
expect,  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the 
entire  remission  of  their  transgressions  and  ini- 
quities; that,  indeed,  good  men,  even  ander  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  were  immediately  after 
death  made  partakers  of  everlasting  happiness 
and  glory;  but  that  they  were,  nevertheless, 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  far  re- 
moved from  that  firm  hope  and  assurance  of 
ealvation,  with  which  the  faithful  are  gratified 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
their  anxiety  flowed  naturally  from  this  consi- 
deration, that  their  sins,  though  they  remained 
unpunished,  were  not  pardoned,  because  Christ 
had  not  then  oftered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Father  to  make  an  entire  atonement  for 
them."  These  are  the  principal  lines  that 
distinguish  the  Cocceian  from  other  systems  of 
theology;  it  is  attended,  indeed,  with  other  pe- 
culiarities; but  we  sliall  pass  them  over  in  si- 
lence, as  of  little  moment,  and  unworthy  of 
notice.  Tliese  notions  were  warmly  opposed 
by  the  persons  who  had  declared  war  against 
the  Cartesian  philosophy;  and  the  contest  was 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  various  suc- 
cess. But  in  the  issue,  the  doctrines  of  Coc- 
ceius,  like  those  of  Des-Cartes,  maintained 
their  ground;  and  neither  the  dexterity  nor  the 
vehemence  of  his  adversaries  could  exclude  his 
disciples  from  the  public  seminaries  of  learning, 
or  liinder  them  from  propagating,  with  sur- 
prising success  and  rapidity,  the  tenets  of  their 
master  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.* 


*  See  Baillel'3  Vie  de  M.  Des-Cartes,  torn.  ii.  p.  33. 
— Daniel's  Voyage  du  Monde  de  Des-Cartes. — Val. 
Alberti  iiia-xosv  xx-Tjra.Cartesianismus  et  Cocceian- 
ismus  descripti  et  refutali. 


XXXIII.  The  other  controversies  that  di- 
vided the  Batavian  church  during  this  century, 
arose  from  the  immoderate  propensity  that  cer- 
tain doctors  discovered  toward  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  their  theo- 
logical system.  This  will  appear,  with  the  ut- 
most evidence,  from  the  debates  excited  by 
Roell  and  Becker,  which  surpassed  all  the 
others,  both  by  the  importance  of  their  sub- 
jects and  by  tlie  noise  they  made  in  the  world. 
About  the  year  1686,  certain  Cartesian  doctors 
of  divinity,  headed  by  the  ingenious  Herman 
Alexander  Roell,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Franeker,  seemed  to  attribute  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  a  more  extensive  autho- 
rity in  religious  matters,  than  they  had  hither- 
to possessed.  The  controversy  occasioned  by 
this  innovation  was  reducible  to  tlie  two  fol- 
lowing questions:  "  1.  Whether  the  divine  ori- 
gin and  authority  of  Scripture  can  be  demon- 
strated by  reason  alone,  or  wliether  an  inward 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  firm  be- 
lief of  this  fundamental  point.''  2.  Whether  the 
sacred  writings  propose  to  us,  as  an  object  of 
faith,  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason.'"  Tliese  questions  were 
answered,  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  not  only  by  Roell, 
but  also  by  Vander-Wayen,  Wessel,  Duker, 
Ruard  ab  Andala,  and  other  doctors,  who  were 
opposed  on  this  occasion  by  Ulric  Nuber,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Gerard  de  Vries,  and  others 
of  inferior  note.*  The  flame  excited  by  this 
controversy  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through 
the  United  Provinces;  and  its  progress  seemed 
to  be  increasing  from  day  to  day,  when  the 
states  of  Friseland  prudently  interposed  to 
restore  the  peace  of  the  church,  by  imposing 
silence  on  the  contending  parties.  Those 
whose  curiosity  may  engage  them  to  examine, 
with  attention  and  accuracy,  the  points  debat- 
ed in  this  controversy,  will  find,  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  it  was  merely  a  dispute 
about  words,  and  that  the  real  difference  of 
sentiment  that  existed  between  these  learned 
disputants  might  have  been  easily  accommo- 
dated, by  proper  explications  on  both  sides. 

XXXIV.  Not  long  afl,er  this  controversy  had 
been  hushed,  Roell  alarmed  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  colleagues,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
learned  Vitringa,  by  some  other  new  tenets, 
that  rendered  tlie  soimdness  of  his  religious 
principles  extremely  doubtful,  not  only  in  their 
opinion,  but  likewise  in  the  judgment  of  many 
Dutch  divines;!  for  he  maintained,  "  That  the 
account  we  have  of  the  generation  of  the  Son, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense,  or  as  a  real  generation  of  a 
natural  kind;"  he  also  affirmed,  "  That  the  af- 
flictions and  death  of  tlie  righteous  are  as  truly 
the  penal  effects  of  original  sin,  as  the  afflic- 
tions and  deatii  of  the  wicked  and  impenitent;" 
and  he  entertained  notions  concerning  the  di- 
vine decrees,  original  sin,  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  and  some  points  of  less  moment,  which 


*  See  the  Biblioth.  Univeis.  et  Historique  of  Le 
Clerr,  torn.  vi. 

t  For  an  account  of  Roell,  see  the  Bibliotheca 
I^Vemens,  Tlieologicn-Philoln^.  torn.  ii.  p.  vi.  p.  707; 
and  Casp.  Burnianni  'I'lajectum  Eruditum,  p.  .106. 
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differed  in  reality,  or  by  the  manner  of  express- 
ing them  seemed  to  differ  greatly,  from  the 
doctrines  received  and  established  in  the  Dutch 
church.*  The  magistrutcs  of  Friseland  used 
all  the  precautions  that  prudence  could  sug- 
gest, to  prevent  these  controversies  from  being 
propagated  in  their  province;  and  they  enact- 
ed several  laws  for  this  purpose,  all  tending  to- 
ward peace  and  silence.  This  conduct,  how- 
ever, was  not  imitated  by  the  other  provinces, 
where  Roell  and  his  disciples  were  condemned, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  as  heretics  and 
corruptors  of  divine  truth. f  Nor  did  the  death 
■of  this  eminent  man  extinguish  the  animosity 
and  resentment  of  his  adversaries;  for  his  dis- 
ciples were  still  treated  with  severity;  and,  not- 
witlistanding  the  solemn  protestations  they 
have  given  of  the  soimdness  and  purity  of  their 
religious  sentiments,  they  labour  under  the  im- 
fjutation  of  many  concealed  errors. 

XXXV.  The  controver.sy  set  on  foot  by  the 
ingenious  Baithasar  Becker,  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam, must  not  be  omitted.  This  learned 
ecclesiastic  took  occasion,  from  the  Cartesian 
definition  of  spirit,  of  the  truth  and  precision 
of  which  he  was  intimately  persuaded,  to  deny 
boldly  all  tlie  accounts  we  have  in  Scripture  of 
the  seduction,  influence,  and  operations  of  the 
devil  and  his  infernal  emissaries,  as  also  all  that 
has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
gliosis,  spectres,  and  magicians.  The  long 
and  elalx)rate  work  wliich  he  published  in  1691, 
upon  this  interestino  subject,  is  still  extant. 
In  this  singuLar  production,  wliich  bears  the 
title  of  the  World  Bewitched,  he  modifies  and 
perverts,  with  the  greatest  ingenuity,  but  also 
■with  equal  temerity  and  presumption,  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  power 
of  Satan  and  vviclied  angels,  and  of  persons 
possessed  by  evil  spirits;  he  affirms,  moreover, 
that  the  unhappy  and  malignant  being,  who  is 


*  Those  who  are  desirous  of  the  most  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  errors  of  Roell,  will  find  them  enume- 
rated in  a  public  piece  composed  by  the  faculty  of 
theology  at  Leyden,  iu  order  to  contirm  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  that  had  been  pronounced  against 
Ihem  by  the  Dutch  synods.  This  piece  is  entitled. 
Judicium  Ecclesiasticum,  quo  Opiniones  qua'dani 
CI.  H.  A.  Roellii  synodice  damnatse  sunt,  laudatum 
a  Professoribus  Theologi®  in  Acadeniia  Lugdiuio- 
Batava. 

(87- 1  This  affirmation  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  at 
least  we  must  not  conclude  from  it,  that  Roell  was 
«itluT  deposed  or  persecuted;  for  he  exercised  the 
■functions  of  his  professorship  for  several  years  after 
this  at  Franeker,  and  was  afterwards  called  to  the 
chair  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  upon  the  most  honour- 
able and  advantageous  terms.  The  states  of  Frise- 
land published  an  edict,  enjoining  silence,  and  for- 
liidding  all  professors,  pastors;  &c.  in  their  province, 
to  teach  the  particular  opinions  of  Roell;  and  this 
parilic  divine  sacriticed  the  propagation  of  his  opi- 
nions to  the  love  of  peace  and  concord.  His  notion 
concerning  the  Trinity  did  not  essentially  differ  from 
the  doctrine' generally  received  upon  that  mysterious 
and  uu intelligible  subject;  and  his  design  seemed  to  he 
no  more  than  to  prevent  Christians  from  humanising 
the  relation  between  the  Father  and  Son.  But  this 
was  woiniding  his  brethren,  the  rigorous  systematic 
divines,  in  a  tender  point;  for,  if  Anthropomorphism, 
or  the  custom  of  attributing  to  the  Deity  the  kind  of 
procedure  in  acting  and  judging  'hat  is  usual  among 
men  (who  resemble  him  only  as  iniperfecticm  resem- 
bles perfection,)  should  be  banished  from  theology, 
orthodoxy  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  its  nmst 
precious  plirases,  and  our  confessions  of  faith  and 
systems  of  doctrine  would  be  reduced  within  much 
narrower  bounds. 


called  in  Scripture  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  is 
chained  down  with  his  infernal  ministers  in 
hell;  so  that  he  can  never  come  forth  from  this 
eternal  prison  to  terrify  mortals,  or  to  seduce 
the  righteous  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Cartesian  definition  above  men- 
tioned, the  essence  of  spirit  consists  in  thought; 
and,  from  this  definition,  Becker  drew  his  doc- 
trine, since  none  of  that  influence,  or  of  those 
operations  which  are  attributed  to  evil  spirits, 
can  be  effected  by  mere  thinking.*  Rather, 
therefore,  than  call  in  question  the  accuracy 
or  authority  of  Des- Cartes,  Becker  thought 
proper  to  force  the  narrations  and  doctrines  of 
Scripture  into  a  conformity  with  the  principles 
and  definitions  of  this  philosopher.  This  error 
excited  great  tumults  and  divisions,  not  only 
in  all  the  United  Provinces,  but  also  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  where  several  doctors  of  the 
Lutheran  church  were  alarmed  at  its  progress, 
and  arose  to  opjiose  it.f  Its  inventor  and  pro- 
moter, though  refuted  victoriously  by  a  mul- 
titude of  adversaries,  and  publicly  deposed  from 
his  pastoral  charge,  died  in  1118,  in  the  full 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  those  opinions  which 
had  drawn  upon  him  so  much  opposition,  and 
professed,  with  his  last  breath,  his  sincere  ad- 
iierence  to  every  thing  he  had  written  on  that 
subject;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  this  his  doctrine 
died  with  him,  since  it  is  abundantly  known, 
that  it  has  still  many  votaries  and  patrons,  who 
either  hold  it  in  secret,  or  profess  it  publicly. 

XXXV  L  The  curious  reader  can  be  no 
stranger  to  the  multitude  of  sects,  some  Chris- 
tian, some  half-Christian,  some  totally  delirious, 
that  have  started  up  at  different  times  both  in 
I^ngland  and  Holland.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
for  those  who  live  in  other  countries,  to  give 
accurate  accounts  of  these  separatists,  as  the 
books  that  contain  their  doctrines  and  views 
are  seldom  dispensed  among  foreign  nations. 
We  have,  however,  been  lately  favoured  with 


(tij=-  *  Our  historian  relates  here  somewhat  ob- 
scurely the  reasoning  which  Uecker  founded  upon  the 
Cartesian  definition  of  mind  or  spirit.  The  substance 
of  his  argument  is  as  follows:  "  The  essence  of  mind 
is  thought,  and  the  essence  of  matter  extension. 
Now  since  there  is  no  sort  of  conformity  or  con- 
nexion between  thought  and  extension,  mind  can- 
not act  upon  matter,  unless  these  two  substances  be 
united,  as  soul  and  body  are  in  man:  therefore  no 
separate  spirits,  either  good  or  evil,  can  act  upon 
mankind.  Such  acting  is  miraculous,  and  miraclea 
can  be  performed  by  God  alone.  It  follows  of  conse- 
quence that  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  actions  and 
operations  of  good  and  evil  spirits  must  be  under- 
stood in  an  allegorical  sense."  This  is  Becker's  ar- 
gument; and  it  does,  in  truth,  little  honour  to  his 
acutencss  and  sagacity.  By  proving  too  much,  it 
proves  nothing  at  all;  for,  if  the  want  of  a  connexion 
or  conformity  between  thought  and  extension  ren- 
ders mind  incapable  of  acting  upon  matter,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  their  union  should  remove  this  incapacity, 
since  the  want  of  conformity  and  of  connexion  re- 
mains notwithstanding  this  union.  Besides,  accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  act 
upon  material  beings.  In  vain  does  Becker  maintain 
the  aftirmative,  by  having  recourse  to  a  miracle;  for 
this  would  imply,  that  the  whole  course  of  nature  ia 
a  series  of  miracles,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  no 
miracles  at  all. 

t  See  Lilienthalii  Select.T  Historiic  Literar.  p.  i. 
observat.  ii.  p.  17. — Miscellan.  J.ipsiens,  tom.  i.  p. 
361,  w  here  may  he  fonnil  an  explication  of  a  satiri- 
cal medal,  struck  to  expose  the  sentiments  of  Becker. 
See  also  Nouveau  Diction.  Hist,  et  Critique,  tom.  i. 
p.  193. 
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some  relations,  lliat  give  a  more  just  idea  of 
the  Dutch  sects,  called  Verschorists  and  Hatte- 
mists,  than  we  had  before  entertained;  and  it 
will  not  tlierefore  be  improper  to  give  here  some 
account  of  these  remarkable  communities. 
The  former  derives  its  denomination  from  Ja- 
cob Verschoor,  a  native  of  Flushing,  who  in 
1680,  out  of  a  perverse  and  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  the  tenets  of  Cocceius  and  Spinosa,  pro- 
duced a  new  form  of  religion,  equally  remark- 
able for  its  extravagance  and  impiety.  His 
disciples  and  followers  were  called  Hebrews, 
on  account  of  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which 
tiiey  all,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language. 

The  Hattemists  were  so  called  from  Pontian 
Van  Hattem,  a  minister  in  the  province  of  Zea- 
land, who  was  also  addicted  to  the  sentiments 
of  Spinosa,  and  was  on  that  account  degraded 
from  his  pastoral  office.  The  Verschorists  and 
Hattemists  resemble  each  other  in  their  religi- 
ous systems,  though  there  must  also  be  some 
points  in  which  they  ditfer,  since  it  is  well 
known,  that  Van  Hattem  could  never  persuade 
the  former  to  unite  their  sect  with  his,  and  thus 
to  form  one  communion.  Neither  of  the  two 
would  wish  the  public  to  conclude  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  Reformed 
religion;  they  affect,  on  the  contrary,  an  appa- 
rent attachment  to  it;  and  Hattem,  in  particu- 
lar, published  a  treatise  upon  the  Catechism  of 
Heidelberg.  If  I  rightly  understand  the  im- 
perfect relations  that  have  been  given  of  the 
sentiments  and  principles  of  these  two  com- 
munities, both  their  founders  began  by  pervert- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  church  con- 
cerning absolute  decrees,  so  as  to  deduce  from 
it  the  impious  system  of  a  fatal  and  uncontrol- 
lable necessity.  Haviiig  laid  down  this  prin- 
ciple to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  events, 
they  went  a  step  farther  into  the  domain  of 
atheism,  and  denied  "  the  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  and  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature."  Hence  they  concluded,  "  That 
mankind  were  under  no  sort  of  obligation  to 
correct  their  manners,  to  improve  their  minds, 
or  to  endeavour  after  a  regular  obedience  to 
the  divine  laws;  that  the  whole  of  religion  con- 
sisted, not  m  acting,  but  in  suffering;  and  that 
all  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  are  reducible  to 
this  single  one,  that  we  sliould  bear  with  cheer- 
fulness and  patience  the  events  that  happen  to 
us  through  the  divine  will,  and  make  it  our 
constant  and  only  study  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent tranquillity  of  mind." 

This,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  two  sects  under  consideration. 
There  were,  however,  certain  opinions  or  fan- 
cies, which  were  peculiar  to  Hattem  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  affirmed,  "  That  Christ  had  not 
satisfied  the  divine  justice,  nor  made  an  expia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  death  and  suf^ 
ferings,  but  had  only  signified  to  us,  by  his  me- 
diation, that  there  was  nothing  in  us  that  could 
offend  the  Deity."  Hattem  maintained,  "that 
this  was  Christ's  manner  of  justifying  his  ser- 
vants, and  presenting  them  blameless  before 
the  tribunal  of  God."  These  opinions  seem 
perverse  and  pestilential  in  the  highest  degree; 
and  they  evidently  tend  to  extinguish  all  vir- 


tuous sentiments,  and  to  dissolve  all  moral  ob- 
ligation. It  does  not.  however,  appear,  that 
eitiier  of  these  innovators  directly  recommend- 
ed immorality  and  vice,  or  thought  that  men 
might  safely  follow,  without  any  restraint,  the 
impulse  of  their  irregular  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  following 
maxim  is  placed  among  their  tenets,  that  God 
does  not  punish  men/o»*  their  sins,  but  by  their 
sins;  and  this  maxim  seems  to  signify,  that,  if 
a  man  does  not  restrain  his  irregular  appetites, 
he  must  suffer  the  painful  fruits  of  his  licenti- 
ousness, both  in  a  present  and  future  life,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  judicial  sentence  pro- 
nomiced  by  the  will,  or  executed  by  the  imme- 
diate hand  of  God,  but  according  to  some  fix- 
ed law  or  constitution  of  nature.'*  The  two 
sects  still  subsist,  though  they  bear  no  longer 
the  names  of  their  founders. 

XXXVII.  The  churches  of  Switzerland,  so 
early  as  the  year  1669,  were  alarmed  at  the 
progress  which  the  opinions  of  Amyrault,  De 
la  Place,  and  Capel,  were  making  in  different 
countries;  and  they  were  apprehensive  that 
the  doctrine  they  had  received  from  Calvin, 
and  which  had  been  so  solemnly  confirmed  by 
the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  might  be  altered  and 
corrupted  by  these  supposed  improvements  in 
theology.  This  apprehension  was  so  much  the 
less  chimerical,  as  at  that  very  time  there 
were,  among  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  certain 
doctors  eminent  for  their  learning  and  elo- 
quence, who  not  only  adopted  these  new  opi- 
nions, but  were  also  desirous,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  their  col- 
leagues, of  propagating  them  among  the  peo- 
ple.f  To  set  bounds  to  the  zeal  of  these  inno- 
vators, and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  new 
doctrines,  the  learned  John  Henry  Heidegger, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Zurich,  was  employed 
in  1675,  by  an  assembly  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  Helvetic  divines,  to  draw  up  a  form 
of  doctrine,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  tenets 
and  principles  of  the  celebrated  French  writers 
mentioned  above.  The  magistrates  were  en- 
gaged, without  much  difficulty,  to  give  to  this 
production  the  stamp  of  their  authority,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  other  confessions  of  faith  re- 
ceived in  the  Helvetic  church,  mider  the  pecu- 
liar denomination  of  the  Form  of  Concord. 
This  step,  which  seemed  to  be  taken  with  pa- 
cific views,  proved  an  abundant  source  of  di- 
vision and  discord.  Many  declared,  that  they 
could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  this  new 
form;  and  thus  unhappy  tumults  and  contests 
arose  in  several  places.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  the  canton  of  Basil  and  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  perceiving  the  inconveniences  that 
proceeded  from  this  new  article  of  church  com- 
munion, and  being  strongly  solicited,  in  1686, 
by  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
to  ease  the  burthened  consciences  of  their 
clergy,  abrogated  this  form.|     It  is  neverthe- 

*  Si;e  Tlieod.  Hasa;i  Dissert,  in  Miiseo  Bremeiisi 
Tlieol.  Philoloi,'.  vol.  ii.  p.  144.— Bibliotlieque  Bel- 
giqiie.  torn.  ii.  p.  203. 

t  See  Leti  Istoria  Genevina,  part  iv.  book  v.  p. 
448,  488.  497,  &c. 

gip"  J  It  must  not  be  imagined,  from  the  expressions 
of  our  historian,  that  this  Conseyigtis,  or  Form  of 
Agreement,  was  abrogated  at  Basil  by  a  positive 
edict.    The  caso  stood  thus:  Mr.  Peter  Werenfels, 
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less  certain,  that  in  the  other  cantons  it  main- 
tained its  authority  for  some  time  after  this  pe- 
riod; but,  in  our  time,  the  discords  it  has  ex- 
cited in  many  places,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  university  of  Lausanne,  have  contributed 
to  deprive  it  of  all  its  authority,  and  to  plunge 
it  into  utter  oblivion.* 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  History  of  the  Jinninian  Church. 

I.  There  sprang  forth  from  the  bosom  of 
the  reformed  church,  during  this  century,  two 
new  sects,  whose  birth  and  progress  were,  for 
a  long  time,  painful  and  perplexing  to  the 
parent  that  bore  them.  These  sects  were 
the  Arminians  and  Quakers,  whose  origin  was 
owing  to  very  different  principles,  since  the 
fonner  derived  its  existence  from  an  excessive 
propensity  to  improve  the  facidty  of  reason, 
and  to  follow  its  dictates  and  discoveries: 
while  the  latter  sprang  up,  like  a  rank  weed, 
from  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  human  rea- 
son. The  Arminians  derive  their  name  and 
their  origin  from  James  Arminius,  or  Harmen- 
sen,  who  was  first  pastor  at  Amsterdam,  after- 
wards professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  and 
who  attracted  the  esteem  and  applause  of  his 
very  enemies,  by  his  acknowledged  candour, 
penetration,  and  piety.f  They  received  also 
the  denomination  of  Remonstrants,  from  an 
humble  petition,  entitled  their  Remonstrance, 
which  they  addressed,  in  1610,  to  the  states  of 
Holland  and  West-Friseland;  and,  as  the  pa- 
trons of  Calvinism  presented  an  address  in  op- 
position to  this,  which  they  called  their  Coun- 
ter-Remonstrance, the  latter  received  the 
name  of  Counter-Remonstrants. 

who  was  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  consistory 
of  that  city,  paid  such  regard  to  the  letter  of  the 
elector,  as  to  avoid  requiring  a  subscription  to  tliis 
form  from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry:  and  his 
conduct,  in  this  respect,  was  iniirated  by  his  succes- 
sors. The  remonstrances  of  the  elector  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  those  who  govern- 
ed the  church  of  Geneva;  for  the  form  maintained 
its  credit  and  authority  there  until  the  year  1700, 
when,  without  being  abrogated  by  any  positive  act, 
it  fell  into  disuse.  In  several  other  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of  faith,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  adilrcssed  by  George  1.,  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1723, 
to  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  order  to  procure  the  abroga- 
tion of  this  forxu,  wliich  was  considered  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
churches.  See  the  Memoircs  pour  servir  a  rilistciire 
des Troubles  arrivees  en  Suisse  a  I'occasiou  du  C'on- 
Kensus,  published  at  Amstirdam  in  17iJii. 

*  See  the  work  last  quoted,  anri  also  Christ.  Matth. 
Pfaffii.  Schediasma  de  Formula  Coiisens.  Helvut. 

t  The  most  ample  account  we  have  of  this  nnii- 
nenl  man  is  jiiven  by  Caspar  Brandt,  in  his  llisloria 
Vitae  Jac.  Arminii, published  at  Leyden,  in  17x14,  and 
the  year  after  by  me  at  Brunswick,  with  an  addi- 
tional preface  and  some  annotations.  See  also  Nou- 
veau  Dictionairc  Histor.  et  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  471. 
They  who  would  form  a  just  and  accurate  notion  of 
his  temper,  genius,  and  doctrine,  will  do  well  to  pe- 
ruse, with  particularattention,  his  Disputationes  pub- 
lica;  et  privata>.  There  arc  in  his  manner  of  reason- 
ing, and  also  in  his  phraseology,  some  little  remains 
of  the  scholastic  jargon  of  that  age;  yet  we  find  in 
his  writings,  upon  the  whole,  nuich  of  that  simplicity 
and  perspicuity  which  his  followers  have  always 
looked  upon,  and  still  consider,  as  among  the  princi- 
pal qualitie.s  of  a  Christian  minister.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Arminian  confessions  of  faith,  and  the 
historical  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  sect,  see 
J.  Christ.  Kochcr's  Bibliolh.  Thcol.  SymboliciE,  p.  4H1. 


II.  Arminius,  thotigh  he  had  imbibed  in  his 
tender  years  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  and  had 
even  received  his  theological  education  in  tlie 
university  of  that  city,  yet  rejected,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  sentiments, 
concerning  predestination  and  tlie  divine  de- 
crees, that  were  adopted  by  the  greatest  part 
of  the  reformed  churches,  and  embraced  the 
principles  and  communion  of  those,  whose  re- 
ligious system  extended  the  Jove  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  mankind.*  As  tiine  and  deep  medita- 
tion had  only  served  to  confirm  him  in  these 
principles,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  by  the 
dictates  both  of  candour  and  conscience,  to 
profess  them  publicly,  when  he  had  obtained 
tlie  chair  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Ley- 
den, and  to  oppose  the  doctrine  and  sentiments 
of  Calvin  on  these  heads,  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Dutch  clergy. 
Two  considerations  encouraged  him,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  venture  upon  this  open  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments;  for  he  was  per- 
suaded, on  one  hand,  that  there  were  many 
persons,  beside  himself,  and,  among  these, 
some  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity,  who  were 
highly  disgusted  at  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees;  and,  on  the  other,  he  knew  that  the 
Dutch  divines  and  doctors  were  neither  obliged 
by  their  confession  of  faith,  nor  by  any  other 
public  law,  to  adopt  and  propagate  the  princi- 
ples of  Calvin.  Thus  animated  and  encour- 
aged, he  taught  his  sentiments  publicly,  with 
great  freedom  and  equal  success,  and  persuad- 
ed many  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine:  but,  as 
Calvinism  was  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing 
state  in  Holland,  this  freedom  procured  hiin  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
severest  marks  of  disapprobation  and  resent- 
ment from  those  who  adhered  to  the  theologi- 
cal system  of  Geneva,  and  more  especially 
from  Francis  Gomar,  his  colleague.  Thus 
commenced  that  long,  tedious,  and  uitricate 
controversy,  which  afterwards  made  such  a 
noise  in  Europe.  Arminius  died  in  1609,  when 
it  was  just  beginning  to  involve  his  country  in 
contention  and  discord. "| 


*  Bertius  in  his  Funeral  Oration  on  Arminius, 
Brandt  in  his  history  of  the  life  of  that  divine,  and 
almost  all  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  this  period, 
mention  the  occasion  of  this  change  in  his  senti- 
ments. It  happened  in  ]5S)1,  as  appears  from  the  re- 
markable letter  of  Arminius  to  Gryna'us,  dated  in 
that  year,  in  which  the  former  proposes  to  the  latter 
some  of  his  theological  doubts.  This  letter  is  pub- 
lished ill  the  Bibliolh.  Breiu.  Theol.  PhiloJog.  torn, 
iii.  p.  H84. 

t  Th(f  history  of  this  controversy,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic discords  and  tumults  it  occasioned,  is  more  cir- 
cumstantially related  by  Brandt,  in  the  second  and 
third  voiuiiu's  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
than  by  any  other  writer.  This  e.xcellent  history  is 
writleii  in  Dutch;  but  there  is  an  abridgment  of  it 
in  French,  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 
Add  to  this,  Uytenbogard's  Krclesiaslical  History, 
written  also  in  Dutch;  Linibcuclii  llislnria  \'ita'  Kpis- 
copii;  and  the  Epistolic  Clardniin  Viroriun,  luiblished 
by  Limborch.  Tbcisc  wboilesiri'  a  niiire  cuncise  view 
of  Ibis  contest,  will  tiiid  it  in  l.iiiibnri  lis  Kclatio  llis- 
torica  de  Origine  et  Progrcssu  Coiitroversiarum  in 
Fo'derato  Belgiode  Prffidestinatione  et  rapitibusan- 
ne.\is,  which  is  subjoined  to  the  latter  editions  of 
his  Tlieologia  Christiana,  or  Body  of  Divinity.  It  is 
true,  all  these  are  Arminians;  and,  as  impartiality 
requires  our  hearing  both  sides,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult Triglands  Ecclesiastical  History,  composed  like- 
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III.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  the  con- 
test seemed  to  be  carried  on,  during  some 
years,  with  equal  success;  so  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  foresee  which  side  would  gain  the  as- 
cendency. The  demands  of  tlie  Arminians 
were  moderate;  they  required  no  more  than  a 
bare  toleration  of  their  religious  sentiments;* 
and  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  republic, 
such  as  Olden-Barneveldt,  Grotius,  Hooger- 
beets,  and  several  otiiers,  looked  upon  this  de- 
mand as  reasonable  and  just.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  these  great  men,  that,  as  the  points  in  de- 
bate had  not  been  determined  by  the  Belgic 
confession  of  faith,  every  individual  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  judge  for  himself,  more 
especially  in  a  free  state,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  spiritual  despotism  and  civil 
tyranny.  In  consequence  of  this  persuasion, 
they  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  accommodate 
matters,  and  left  no  methods  unemployed  to 
engage  the  Calvinists  to  treat  with  Christian 
moderation  and  forbearance  their  dissenting 
brethren.  These  efforts  were  at  first  attended 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  dowager, 
his  mother,  countenanced  tliese  pacific  mea- 
sures, though  tlie  former  became  afterwards 
one  of  the  warmest  adversaries  of  the  Armini- 
ans. Hence  a  conference  was  holden  in  1611, 
at  the  Hague,  between  the  contending  parties; 
another  took  place  at  Delft  in  1613;  and  with 
the  same  view,  a  pacific  edict  was  issued  in 
1614  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  exliort  them 
to  charity  and  mutual  forbearance;  not  to  men- 
tion a  number  of  expedients  applied  in  vain  to 
prevent  the  schism  that  threatened  the  church,  f 
But  these  measures  confirmed,  instead  of  re- 
moving, the  apprehensions  of  the  Calvinists; 
from  day  to  day  they  were  still  more  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  Arminians  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  the  ruin  of  all  religion;  and 
hence  they  censured  their  magistrates  witli 
great  warmth  and  freedom,  for  interposing 
their  authority  to  promote  peace  and  union 
with  such  adversaries;^  and  those,  who  are 
well  informed  and  impartial,  must  candidly 
acknowledge,  that  the  Arminians  were  far 
from  being  sufficiently  cautious  in  avoiding 
connexions  with  persons  of  loose  principles, 
and  that,  by  frequenting  the  company  of  tiiose. 


wise  in  Dutch,  and  a  prodigious  nuinber  of  polemical 
writings  published  against  the  Arminians. 

(t^  *  This  toleration  was  olfered  to  them  in  the 
conference  holden  at  the  Hague  in  1(511,  provided 
they  would  renounce  the  errors  of  Socinianism.  See 
Trigland's  History,  and  also  Henry  Brandt's  CoUatio 
Scriptorum  habita  Hagae-Comitum. 

t  The  writers  who  have  given  accounts  of  these 
transactions  are  well  known:  we  shall  only  mention 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Histoire  de  Louis 
XIII.  by  Le  Vassor,  who  treats  largely  and  accurate- 
ly of  these  religious  commotions,  and  of  the  civil 
transactions  that  were  connected  with  them. 

I  The  conduct  of  the  states  of  Holland,  who  em- 
ployed not  only  tlie  language  of  persuasion,  but  also 
the  voice  of  authority,  in  order  to  calm  these  com- 
motions, and  restore  peace  to  the  church,  was  de- 
fended, with  his  usual  learning  and  eloquence,  by 
Grotius,  in  two  treatises.  One,  which  contains  the 
general  principles  on  which  this  defence  is  founded, 
is  entitled,  "  De  Jure  summarum  Potestatum  circa 
Sacra;"  the  other,  in  which  these  principles  are  pe- 
culiarly applied  in  justifying  the  conduct  of  the 
states,  was  published,  in  1613,  under  the  following 
title:  "Ordinum  Hnllandiffi  ac  West  Frisis  Pietas  a 
multorum  Calumniis  vindicata." 


whose  sentiments  were  entirely  different  fi-om 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church, 
they  furnished  their  enemies  with  a  pretext  for 
suspecting  their  owii  principles,  and  represent- 
ing their  theological  system  in  the  worst  colours. 
IV.  It  is  wortliy  of  observation,  that  this 
unhappy  controversy,  which  assumed  another 
form,  and  was  rendered  more  comprehensive 
by  new  subjects  of  contention,  after  the  synod 
of  Dordrecht,  was  at  this  time  confined  to  the 
doctrines  relating  to  predestination  and  grace. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Arminians  concerning 
these  intricate  jxiints,  were  comprehended  in 
five  articles.     They  held, 

1.  "  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determin- 
ed to  bestow  salvation  on  those  who,  as  he 
foresaw,  would  persevere  to  the  end  in  their 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  inflict  everlasting 
punishments  on  those  who  should  continue  in 
their  unbelief,  and  resist,  to  the  end  of  life,  his 
divine  succours: 

2.  "  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  suf- 
ferings, made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual 
in  particular:  that,  however,  none  but  those 
who  believe  in  him  can  be  partakers  of  that  di- 
vine benefit. 

3.  "  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from 
the  exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  powers, 
or  from  the  force  and  operation  of  free-will, 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  cor- 
ruption, is  incapable  either  of  thinking  or  do- 
ing any  good  thing;  and  that  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that 
he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of 
God,  tlu-ough  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  "  That  tliis  divine  grace,  or  energy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heals  the  disorders  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings 
to  perfection,  every  thing  that  can  be  called 
good  in  man;  and  that,  consequently,  all  good 
works,  without  exception,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  God  alone,  and  to  the  operation  of  his  grace; 
that,  nevertheless,  this  grace  does  not /wee  the 
man  to  act  against  his  inclination,  but  may  be 
resisted  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  per- 
verse will  of  the  impenitent  sinner. 

6.  "That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by 
faith  are  thereby  famished  with  abimdant 
strength,  and  with  succours  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  triumph  over  the  seductions  of  Sa- 
tan, and  the  allurements  of  sin  and  tempta- 
tion; but  that  the  question,  Whetlier  such  may 
fall  from  their  faith,  and  forfeit  finally  this 
state  of  grace,  has  not  been  yet  resolved  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
yet  more  carefully  examined  by  an  attentive 
study  of  what  the  Scriptures  have  declared  in 
relation  to  this  important  point." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  last  article  was 
afterwards  changed  by  the  Arminians,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  declared  their  sentiments  with 
less  caution,  and  positively  affirmed,  that  the 
saints  might  fall  from  a  state  of  grace.* 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  men's  sentiments  by 


*  The  history  of  these  five  articles,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  their  reception  and  progress  in  England, 
has  been  written  by  Dr.  Heylin,  whose  book  was 
translated  into  Dutch  by  the  learned  and  eloquent 
Brandt,  and  published  at  Rotterdam  in  1687. 
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their  words  and  declarations,  the  tenets  of  the 
Arminians,  at  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, bear  a  manifest  resemblance  to  the  Lu- 
theran system.  But  the  Calvinists  did  not 
judge  in  this  mamier;  on  the  contrary,  they 
explained  the  words  and  declarations  of  the 
Arminians  according  to  the  notions  they  had 
formed  of  the  hidden  sentiments  of  those  secta- 
ries; and,  instead  of  judging  of  their  opinions  by 
their  expressions,  they  judged  of  their  expres- 
sions by  their  opinions.  They  maintained, 
that  the  Arminians  designed,  under  these  spe- 
cious and  artful  declarations,  to  insinuate  the 
poison  of  Socinianism  and  Pelagianism  into 
unwary  and  uninstructed  minds.  The  secret 
thoughts  of  men  are  only  known  to  Him,  who 
is  the  searcher  of  hearts;  and  it  is  his  privilege 
alone  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  those  in- 
tentions and  designs  which  are  concealed  from 
public  view.  But  if  we  were  allowed  to  inter- 
pret the  five  articles  now  mentioned  in  a  sense 
conformable  to  what  the  leading  doctors  among 
the  Arminians  have  taught  in  later  times  con- 
cerning these  points,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Calvinists  were 
entirely  groundless;  for  it  is  certain,  whatever 
the  Arminians  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  sentiments  of  their  most  eminent  theologi- 
cal writers,  after  the  synod  of  Dordrecht,  con- 
cerning divine  grace,  and  the  doctrines  Uiat 
are  connected  with  it,  are  much  more  accor- 
dant to  the  opinions  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians,  than  to  those  of  the  Lutheran 
church.* 

V.  The  mild  and  favourable  treatment  which 
the  Arminians  received  from  the  magistrates 
of  Jlolland,  and  from  several  persons  of  merit 
and  distinction,  encouraged  them  to  hope,  that 
their  affairs  would  take  a  prosperous  turn,  or 
at  least  that  their  cause  was  not  desperate, 
when  an  unexpected  storm  arose  against  them, 
and  blasted  their  expectations.  This  change 
was  produced  by  causes  entirely  foreign  to  re- 
ligion; and  its  origin  must  be  sought  in  those 
comiexions  which  can  scarcely  be  admitted  as 
possible  by  the  philosopher,  but  are  perpetually 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  historian.  A  se- 
cret misunderstanding  had  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted between  the  stadtholder  Maurice,  prince 
of  Orange,  and  some  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  the  new  republic,  such 
as  Olden-Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Hooger- 
beets;  and  this  misunderstanding  had  at  length 
broken  out  into  an  open  enmity  and  discord. 
The  views  of  this  great  prince  are  differently 
rep'resented  by  different  historians.  Some  al- 
lege, that  he  had  fonned  the  design  of  getting 
himself  declared  count  of  Holland,  a  dignity 
which  William  I.,  the  glorious  founder  of  Belgic 
liberty,  is  also  said  to  have  had  in  view.f  Others 


*  This  is  a  curious  romark.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  Lutherans  were  not  Semi-Pelagians;  as  if  they 
considered  man  as  absolutely  passive  in  tlie  work 
of  his  conversion  and  sanctification;  hut  such  an 
opinion  surely  has  never  been  the  general  doctrine 
of  their  church,  however  rigorously  Luther  may  have 
expressed  himself  on  that  head,  in  some  unguarded 
moments:  more  especially  it  may  bo  affirnied,  that 
ini  later  times  the  Lutherans  are,  to  a  man,  Semi- Pe- 
lagians; and  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  iinput 
ed  to  them  as  a  reproach. 

t  That  Maurice  aimed  at  llie  dignity  of  rounl  of 
Holland  we  learn  from  Aubery's  Memoires  pour  ser- 
Vol.  n.— 36 


affirm,  that  he  only  aspired  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  authority  and  inlluencc  than  seemed 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  republic;  it  is 
at  least  certain,  that  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  government  suspected  him  of  aim- 
ing at  supreme  dominion.  The  leading  men 
above  mentioned  opposed  these  designs;  and 
these  leading  uien  were  the  patrons  of  the  Ar- 
minians. The  Arminians  adiicrcd  to  these 
their  defenders,  without  whose  aid  they  could 
have  no  prospect  of  security  or  protection. 
Their  adversaries  the  Gomarists,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, seconded  tlie  views  and  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  prince,  and  inflamed  his  resent- 
ment, which  had  been  already  kindled  by  va- 
rious suggestions,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Arminians,  and  of  those  who  protected  them. 
Thus,  after  nuitual  suspicions  and  discontents, 
the  flame  broke  out  with  violence;  and  Mau- 
rice aimed  at  the  ruin  of  those  who  ruled  the 
republic  without  showing  a  proper  regard  to 
his  counsels,  and  also  of  the  Arminians,  who 
espoused  their  cause.  The  men  who  sat  at  the 
helm  of  government,  were  cast  into  prison. 
Olden-Barnevcldt,  a  man  of  gravity  and  wis- 
dom, whose  hairs  were  grown  grey  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  lost  his  life  on  a  public 
scaffold;  while  Grotius  and  Hoogcrbcets  were 
condenmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment;*  under 


vir  a  I'Histoire  d'Hollandc  et  des  autres  Provinces 
IJiiies,  sect.  ii.  If  we  are  to  believe  AuImtv  ( inform- 
ed by  his  father,  who  was,  at  that  time,  alllll;l.«^:a<lor 
of  France  at  tlie  Hague,)  Olden-Barnevcklt  disap- 
proved this  design,  prevented  its  execution,  and  losl 
Ills  life  by  his  bold  opposition  to  t  he  vieus  of  tlie  prince. 
This  account  is  looked  upon  as  erroneous  by  Le  Vas- 
sor,  who  takes  much  pains  to  refute  it.  and  indeed  with 
success,  in  his  Histoirede  Louis  XUl.,  t.  ii.  p.  ii.  Le 
Clerc.  in  his  I'ihlioth.  Chnisie,  and  in  his  History  of 
the  United  Provinces,  endeavours  to  confirm  what 
is  related  by  Aubery;  and  also  aftirms,  that  the  pro- 
ject formed  by  Maurice  had  been  entertained  before 
by  his  father.  The  determination  of  lliis  debated 
point  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  what  is  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  that  Olden-Barneveldt  and  his  associate's  sus- 
pected prince  Maurice  of  a  design  of  encroaching 
ujion  the  lil)erties  of  the  republic,  and  arrogating  to 
himself  the  supreme  dominion.  Hence  arose  the 
zeal  of  Barneveldl  to  weaken  his  influence,  and  to 
set  bounds  to  his  authority;  hence  the  indignation 
and  re.sentment  of  Maurice;  and  hence  the  downfall 
of  the  Arminian  sect,  which  enjoyed  the  patronage 
and  adhered  to  the  interests  of  Olden-Iiuriieveldl 
and  Grotius. 

*  The  truth  of  this  general  account  of  these  un 
happy  divisions  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged 
by  all  parties,  particularly  at  this  period,  when  these 
tumults  and  commotions  have  subsided,  and  the  spi- 
rit of  party  is  less  blind,  jiartial,  and  violent;  and  the 
r.indid  and  ingenuous  Calvinists  who  acknowledge 
Ibis,  will  not  thereby  do  the  smallest  prejudice  to 
their  cause.  If  they  should  even  grant  (what  I  nei- 
Ihcr  pretend  to  affirm  nor  deny)  that  their  ancestors, 
carried  away  by  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  times, 
defended  their  religious  opinions  iti  a  manner  that 
was  far  from  being  consistent  with  the  dictates  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  no  rational  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  this,  either  against  them  or  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause;  for  it  is  well  known,  both  by  ob- 
servation and  experience,  that  unjustifiable  things 
have  often  been  done  by  men,  whose  chararters  and 
intentions,  in  general,  were  good  and  upright,  and 
that  a  good  cause  has  frequently  been  maintained  by 
methods  that  would  not  bear  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion. What  I  have  said  with  brevity  vn  Ibis  subject 
isc(Uifinncd  and  amplified  by  Le  Clerc.  in  his  Histo- 
rie  des  Provinces  lliiies,  and  in  the  Bibliolh.  Choisie, 
torn.  ii.  p.  I'M;  and  also  byOrntius,  in  his  Apologeti- 
cus  eoruin,  qui  Hollandiap,  el  West  Frisi.T,  et  vicinis 
qiiibusdani  Nationibus.  prjpfneriint  ante  .Mutationem 
qua  eveiiit  Anno  1618.    The  life  of  C»'dpn  ■iarne- 
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what  pretext,  or  in  consequence  of  what  accu- 
sations or  crimes,  is  unknown  to  U!>.*  As  the 
Arminiaas  were  not  charged  with  any  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  merely  with  departing 
from  the  established  religion,  their  cause  was 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  cognisable 
by  a  civil  tribunal.  That,  however,  this  cause 
might  be  regularly  decided,  it  was  judged  pro- 
per to  bring  it  before  an  ecclesiastical  assembly, 
or  national  synod.  This  method  of  proceed- 
ing was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Calvinists,  who  are  of  opinion, 
that  all  spiritual  concerns  and  religious  con- 
troversies ought  to  be  judged  and  decided  by 
an  ecclesiastical  assembly  or  council. f 

Vi.  Accordingly  a  synod  was  convoked  at 
Dordrecht,  in  1618,  by  the  counsels  and  in- 
fluence of  prince  Maurice,J  at  wliich  were  pre- 


veldt,  written  in  Dutch,  was  published  in  l(i48.  The 
history  of  his  trial,  ami  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  the  famous  triumvirate,  mentioned  above,  was 
drawn  by  Gerard  Brandt  from  authentic  records,  and 
published  under  the  following  title:  Historic  van  de 
Kechtspleginge  gehonden  in  den  jaaren  1018  en 
1619,  omtrent  de  drie  gevangene  Heeren  Johan  van 
Olden-Barneveldt,  Romhout  Hoogerbeets,  en  Hugo 
de  Groot;  a  third  edition  of  this  book,  augmented 
with  annotations,  appeared  in  1723.  The  History 
of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Grotius,  composed  in 
Dutch  by  Casper  Brandt  and  Adrian  van  Cattenburg, 
and  drawn  mostly  from  original  papers,  throws  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  light  on  the  history  of  these  trans- 
actions. This  famous  work  was  published  in  1727, 
under  the  following  title:  Historic  van  het  Icven  des 
Heeren  Huig  de  Groot,  beschrewen  tot  den  Anfang 
van  zyn  Gesand  chap  wegens  de  Koninginne  en 
Kroone  van  Zweden  aanit  Hof  van  Vrankryck,  door 
C'aspard  Brandt,  en  vervolgt  totzyndoodt  door  Adri- 
an van  Cattenburg.  Those  who  desire  to  form  a 
true  arid  accurate  notion  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Grotius,  and  to  see  hlin  as  it  were  near  hand, 
must  have  recourse  to  this  excellent  work,  since  al- 
most all  the  other  accounts  of  this  great  man  are  in- 
sipid, lifeless,  and  exhibit  little  else  than  a  poor  s^ha- 
dow,  instead  of  a  real  ami  animated  substance.  The 
life  of  Grotius,  contposed  by  Burigni  in  Frencli,  de- 
serves perhaps  to  be  included  in  this  general  censure; 
It  is  at  least  a  very  indifferent  and  superlicial  per- 
formance. (K?-  There  appeared  in  Holland  a  warm 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  in  a 
work  published  in  1727,  and  entitled,  Grotii  Manes 
ab  iniquis  Obtrectationibus  vindicati;  accedit  tjcrip- 
torum  ejus,  turn  cditorum  tum  ineditorum,  Conspec- 
tus Triplex.    See  the  following  note. 

(0-*  Dr.  Mosheim,  however  impartial,  seems  to 
have  consulted  more  the  authors  of  one  side  tlian 
of  the  other,  probably  because  they  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  more  generally  known.  When  he  publish- 
ed this  historv,  the  world  had  not  been  favoured  with 
the  Letters,  Memoirs,  and  Negotiations  of  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton;  which  lord  Royston  (afterwards  earl  of 
Hardwicke)  drew  forth  from  his  inestimable  trea- 
sure of  historical  manuscripts,  and  presented  to  the 
public,  or  rather  at  first  to  a  select  number  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  he  distributed  a  small  number  of  co- 
pies of  these  Negotiations,  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. They  were  soon  translated  both  into  Dutch 
and  Frenchfand  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
the  spirit  of  party  is  no  where  discoverable  in  them, 
yet  they  contain  anecdotes  with  respect  both  to  Ol- 
den-Barneveldt and  Grotius,  which  the  Arminians, 
and  the  other  patrons  of  these  two  great  men,  have 
been  studious  to  conceal.  These  anecdotes,  though 
they  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  severities 
e.\ercised  against  these  eminent  men,  would,  how- 
ever, have  prevented  Dr.  Mosheim  from  saying  that 
he  knew  not  under  what  pretext  they  were  arrested. 

(jlj-  t  The  Calvinists  are  not  particular  in  this; 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  that  debates,  purely  theolo- 
gical, should  be  discussed  in  an  assembly  of  divines, 

OlJ-  t  Our  author  always  forgets  to  mention  the 
order,  issued  by  the  states-general,  for  the  convoca- 
tion of  this  famous  synod;  and,  by  his  manner  of 
expressing  himself,  and  particularly  by  the  phrase 


sent  ecclesiastical  deputies  from  the  United 
Provinces,  as  also  from  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land, Hesse,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pa- 
latinate. The  leading  men  among  the  Armi- 
nians appeared,  before  this  famous  assembly, 
to  defend  their  cause;  and  they  had,  at  their 
head,  Simon  Episcopius,  who  was,  at  that 
time,  professor  of  divinity  at  Lcyden,  had  for- 
merly been  the  disciple  of  Arminius,  and  ad- 
mired, even  by  his  enemies,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  his  judgment,  the  e-vtent  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  This  emi- 
nent man  addressed  a  discourse,  full  of  mode- 
ration, gravity,  and  elocution,  to  the  assembled 
divines;  but  this  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  dif- 
ficulties arose,  which  prevented  the  conference 
the  Arminians  had  demanded,  in  order  to  show 
the  grounds,  in  reason  and  Scripture,  on  which 
their  opinions  were  founded.  The  Arminian 
deputies  proposed  to  begin  the  defence  of  their 
cause  by  refuting  the  opinions  of  the  Calvin- 
ists. This  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  synod, 
which  looked  upon  the  Arminians  as  a  set  of 
men  that  lay  under  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
therefore  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
declare  and  prove  their  own  opinions,  before 
they  could  be  allowed  to  combat  the  senti 
ments  of  others.  The  design  of  the  Arraini 
ans,  in  the  proposal  they  made,  was  probably 
to  get  the  people  on  their  side,  by  such  an  un- 
favourable representation  of  the  Calvinistical 
system,  and  of  the  hai-sh  consequences  that 
seem  deducible  from  it,  as  might  excite,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  present,  a  disgust  to 
its  patrons  and  abettors;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons, 
that  engaged  the  members  of  the  synod  to  re- 
ject this  proposal,  was  a  consideration  of  the 
genius  and  talents  of  Episcopius,  and  an  appre- 
hension of  the  effects  of  his  eloquence  upon 
the  multitude.  When  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  persuade  the  Arminians  to  submit 
to  the  manner  of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the 
synod,  proved  ineffectual,  they  were  excluded 
from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  partiality 
with  which  they  had  been  treated.  Their 
cause  was  nevertheless  tried  in  their  absence; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  strict  examination  of 
their  writings,  thej'  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  pestilential  errors,  and  condemned  as  cor- 
rupters of  the  true  religion.  This  sentence 
was  followed  by  its  natural  effects,  which  were 
tlie  excommunication  of  the  Arminians,  the 
suppression  of  their  religious  assemblies,  and 
the  deprivation  of  their  ministers.  In  this  un- 
happy contest,  the  candid  and  impartial  ob- 
server will  easily  perceive  that  faults  were 
committed  on  both  sides.  Which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  may  justly  be  thought  most 
worthy  of  censure,  is  a  point,  whose  discus- 
sion is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.* 


(Mauritio  aiutore.)  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  it 
was  by  the  prince  that  this  assembly  was  called  to- 
gether. The  legitimacy  of  the  manner  of  convoking 
tills  synod  was  questioned  by  Olden-Barneveldt,  who 
maintained  that  the  states-general  had  no  sort  of 
authority  in  matters  of  religion,  not  even  the  power 
of  assembling  a  synod;  affirming  that  this  was  an 
act  of  sovereignty,  that  belonged  to  each  province 
separately  and  respectively.  See  Carleton's  Letters. 
*  The  writers,  wlw  have  given  accounts  of  the  sy- 
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VII.  We  sliall  not  here  appreciate  either  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  divines  who  were  as- 
sembled in  this  famous  synod;  but  we  cannot 
help  observing  tiiat  their  sanctity,  wisdom, 
and  virtue,  have  been  exalted  beyond  all 
measure  by  the  Calvinists,  while  their  partial- 
ity, violence,  and  their  other  defects,  have 
been  exaggerated  with  some  degree  of  malig- 
nity by  the  Arminians.*  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  among  the  members  of  this  assembly, 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  ArminiaiLs, 
tliere  were  several  pci"sons  equally  distinguished 
by  their  learning,  piety,  and  integrity,  who  act- 
ed with  upright  intentions,  and  had  not  the  least 
notion,  that  the  steps  they  were  taking,  or  en- 
couraging, were  inconsistent  with  equity  and 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  it  clearly  appears, 
that  the  Arminians  had  reason  to  complain  of 
several  circumstances  that  strike  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  period.  It  is  evident 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
munity was  a  point  not  only  premeditated,  but 
determined  even  before  the  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional synod;t  and  that  this  synod  was  not  so 
much  assembled  to  examine  tlieir  doctrine,  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  was  worthy  of  tolera- 
tion and  indulgence,  as  to  publish  and  execute, 
with  a  certain  solemnity,  with  an  air  of  jus- 
tice, and  with  the  suffrages  and  consent  of  for- 
eign divines,  whose  authority  was  respectable, 
a  sentence  already  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon 
by  those  who  had  the  principal  direction  of 
these  affairs.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
the  accusers  and  adversaries  of  the  Arminians 
were  their  judges,  and  that  Bogerman,  who 

t)resided  in  tiiis  synod,  was  distinguished  by 
lis  peculiar  hatred  of  that  sect;  that  neither 
the  Dutch  nor  foreign  divines  had  the  liberty 
of  giving  their  sufFragas  according  to  their  own 
private  sentiments,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver 
the  opinions  of  the  princes  and  magistrates,  of 
whose  orders  they  were  the  depositories;!;  that 


nod  of  Dordroclit,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Albeit  Fa- 
briciiis,  in  liis  Bililrotli.  Grtcc.  vol.  xi.  p.  "■23.  Tlio 
most  ample  account  of  this  famous  assembly  has 
been  given  by  llr.uidt,  in  the  second  and  third  vo- 
linnes  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces;  bnt,  as  this  author  is  an  Arminian,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  compare  his  relation  with  a 
work  of  the  learned  lieydekker,  in  which  the  piety 
and  justice  of  the  proceedings  of  this  synod  are  vin- 
dicated against  the  censures  of  Brandt.  This  work, 
whicli  is  composed  in  Dutch,  was  published  in  1707 
under  the  following  title:  Eere  van  de  nationale  By- 
node  van  IJordrecht,  voorgostaan  en  bevestigd  tegen 
de  beschuldingen,  van  G.  Brandt.  After  comparing 
diligently  these  two  productions,  I  can  see  no  enor- 
mous error  in  Brandt;  for,  in  truth,  these  two  wri- 
ters do  not  so  much  differ  about  facts,  as  they  do  in 
the  reasoning  they  deduce  from  them,  and  in  their 
accounts  of  the  causes  whence  they  proceeded.  Tlie 
reader  will  do  vvidl  to  consult  the  Letters  of  the 
learned  and  worthy  Mr.  John  Hale  of  Kton,  who  was 
an  impartial  spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sy- 
nod, and  who  relates  with  candour  and  simplicity 
what  he  saw  and  heard. 
*  ,\ll  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  Arminians  in  the 

froreedings  of  this  synod  has  hc^en  collected  in  a 
)utch  book,  entitled,  Nulliteyten,  Miskandelingen, 
ende  onhyllike,  I'roceduren  doe  nationalen  Synodi 
gehouden  Ijiniiiii  Dunlrccht,  &c.  Itili). 

t  This  assertion  is  of  too  weighty  a  nature  to  be 
advanced  without  suflicient  proof.  Our  author  quotes 
no  authority  for  it. 

Q(^  1  Here  our  author  has  fallen  into  a  palp.ible 
mistake.  The  Dutch  divines  had  no  commission  but 
from  their  respective  consistories,  or  subordinate  ec- 
clesiastical assemblies;  nor  are  they  ever  depoBito- 


the  influence  of  the  lay  deputies,  who  appear- 
ed in  the  sjmod  with  commissions  from  the 
slates-general  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
still  superior  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  mem- 
bers, who  sat  as  judges;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
.solemn  promise,  made  to  the  Anniniaiis,  when 
they  were  summoned  before  the  synod,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
explaining  and  defending  their  opinions  as  far 
as  they  thought  proper  or  necessary  to  their 
justification,  was  manifestly  violated.* 

VIII.  The  Arminians,  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  synod,  were  considered  as  ene- 
mies of  their  country  and  of  its  established  re-^ 
ligion;  and  they  were  accordingly  treated  with 
groat  severity.  They  were  deprived  of  all 
their  posts  and  employments,  whether  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil;  and,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  a  yet  more  intolerable  instance  of  the  ri- 
gour of  their  advei^aries,  their  ministers  were 
silenced,  and  their  congregations  were  sup- 
pressed. They  refused  obedience  to  the  or- 
der, by  which  their  pastors  were  prohibited 
from  performing,  in  public,  their  ministerial 
functions;  and  thus  they  drew  upon  them- 
selves anew  the  resentment  of  their  superiors 
who  punished  them  by  fines,  imprisonment, 
exile,  and  other  marks  of  ignominy.  To  avoid 
these  vexations,  many  of  them  retired  to  An- 
twerp, others  fled  into  France;  while  a  consi- 
deralile  number,  accepting  the  invitation  sent 
to  them  by  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  formed 
a  colony,  which  settled  in  the  dominions  of 
that  prince,  and  built  for  themselves  a  hand- 
some town  called  Fredcricstadt,  in  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick,  where  their  descendants  still  live 
unmolested,  in  the  open  profession  and  free 
exerci.se  of  their  religion.  The  heads  of  this 
colony  were  persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  on 
account  of  these  troubles,  particularly  Adrian 
Vander-Wael,  who  was  the  first  governor  of 
tlie  new  city.t  Among  the  persecuted  eccle- 
siastics, who  followed  this  colony,  were,  the 
famous  Vor.stius,  (who,  by  his  religious  senti- 
ments, which  differed  little  from  the  Sociniaii 
system,  had  rendered  the  Arminians  particular- 
ly odious,)  Grevinckhovius  (a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute spirit,  who  had  been  pastor  at  Rotter- 
dam,) Goulart,  Grevius,  Walther,  Narsius, 
and  others. J; 

IX.  After  the  death  of  prince  Maurice, 
which  happened  in  1625,  the  Arminian  exiles 


ries  of  the  orders  of  their  magistrates,  who  have 
lay-deputies  to  represent  them  both  in  provincial 
and  national  synods.  As  to  the  Kuglish  and  other 
foreign  doctors  who  appeared  in  the  synod,  the  case 
perhaps  may  have  been  somewhat  different. 

*  See  Le  Vassor,  Histoire  du  Kegne  de  Louis  XIII. 
torn.  iii.  livr.  xii.  p.  365, — and  Mosheim's  preface  to 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  account  of  the  synod 
of  D>»rdrecht,  written  by  the  ever-memorable  John 
Hale. 

I  The  history  of  this  colony  is  accurately  related 
in  the  famous  letters  publisheil  by  Philip  Limborch 
and  Christian  Hartsoeker,  entitled,  Epistolte  priES- 
tantium  et  eriiditorum  virornm  ecclesiastical  et  theo- 
logize, of  which  the  last  edition  was  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1704.  See  also  Molleri  Introductio 
in  Histor.  Chersoncsi  Cimbrics,  p.  ii.  p.  108.  and 
I'ontoppidani  Annates  Ecclesia;  Danica;  Diplomatici, 
torn.  iii.  p.  714. 

!  For  an  ample  account  of  Vorstiuf,  see  Molleri 
Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  where  we  find  a  particular 
account  of  the  other  ecclesiastics  above  mentioned. 
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experienced  the  mildness  and  clemency  of  his 
brother  and  successor  Frederic  Henry,  under 
whose  administration  they  were  recalled  from 
banishment,  and  restored  to  their  former  repu- 
tation and  tranquillity.  Those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  were  the  first  that  em- 
braced this  occasion  of  returning  to  their  na- 
tive country,  where  they  erected  churches  in 
several  places,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  under 
the  mild  shade  of  religious  toleration.  That 
they  might  also  have  a  public  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  their  youth,  and  the  propagation 
of  their  theological  principles,  they  founded  a 
college  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  two  professors 
were  appointed  to  instruct  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry,  in  the  various  branches  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  sacred  and  profane.  Simon 
Episcopius  was  the  first  professor  of  theology 
among  the  Arminians;  and,  since  his  time,  the 
seminary  now  mentioned  has  been,  in  general, 
furnished  with  professors  eminent  for  their 
learning  and  genius,  such  as  Courcelles,  Poe- 
lenburg,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  Cattenburg,* 
and  Wetstein. 

X.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  origi- 
nal difference,  between  the  Arminians  and 
the  Calvinists,  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
five  points  mentioned  above,  relative  to  the 
■doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace;  and 
it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  former  concerning 
these  points  alone  that  occasioned  their  con- 
demnation in  the  synod  of  Dordrecht.  It  is 
farther  to  be  observed,  that  these  points,  as 
explained  at  that  time  by  the  Arminians,  seem- 
ed to  differ  very  little  from  the  Lutheran  sys- 
tem. But  after  the  dissolution  of  the  synod, 
and  especially  after  the  return  of  the  Arminian 
exiles  into  their  native  country,  the  theologi- 
cal system  of  this  community  underwent  a  re- 
markable change,  and  assumed  an  aspect  that 
distinguished  it  entirely  from  that  of  all  other 
Christian  churches;  for  then  they  gave  a  new 
explication  of  these  five  articles,  that  made 
them  almost  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of 
those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  divine  suc- 
cours in  the  work  of  conversion,  and  in  the 
paths  of  virtue.  They  even  went  farther;  and, 
bringing  the  greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  before  the  tribunal  of  reason,  they 
modified  them  considerably,  and  reduced  them 
to  an  excessive  degree  of  simplicity.  Armi- 
nius,  the  parent  and  founder  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  this 
new  form  of  doctrine,  and  tauglit  it  to  his  dis- 
ciples;] but  it  was  first  digested  into  a  regular 

*  There  is  an  accurate  account  of  these  and  the 
other  Arminian  writers  given  by  Adrian  van  Cat- 
tenburg, in  his  Bibliotheca  Scriptoruni  Remonstran- 
tium,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1T28. 

t  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Armi- 
nians, who  flourished  before  the  synod  of  Dordrecht, 
were  much  more  sound  in  their  opinions,  and  strict 
in  their  morals,  than  those  who  have  lived  since  that 
period;  that  Arminius  himself  only  rejected  the  Cal- 
vinistical  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  what  he 
took  to  be  its  immediate  consequences,  adopting  in 
all  other  points  the  doctrines  received  in  the  reform- 
ed churches:  but  that  his  disciples,  and  more  espe- 
cially Episcopius,  had  boldly  transgressed  the  bounds 
which  had  been  wisely  prescribed  by  their  master, 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  Pelagians,  and  even  to  the 
Bocinians.    Such,  I  say,  is  the  opinion  commonly 


system,  and  embellished  with  the  charms  of  a 
masculine  eloquence,  by  Episcopius,  whose 
learning  and  genius  have  given  him  a  place 
among  the  Arminian  doctors,  next  to  their 
founder.* 

XI.  The  great  and  ultimate  end  which  the 
Arminians  seem  to  have  in  view  is,  that  Chris- 
tians, though  divided  in  their  opinions,  may  be 
united  in  fraternal  charity  and  love,  and  thus 
be  formed  into  one  family  or  community,  not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  their  theological 
sentiments.  In  order  to  execute  their  benevo- 
lent purpose,  they  maintain,  that  Christ  de- 
mands from  his  servants  more  virtue  iha.n  faith; 
that  he  has  confined,  to  a  few  articles,  that 
belief  which  is  essential  to  salvation;  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rules  of  practice  he  has 
prescribed  are  extremely  large  in  their  extent; 
and  that  charity  and  virtue  ought  to  be  the 
principal  study  of  true  Christians.  Their  de- 
finition of  a  true  Christian  is  somewhat  latitu- 
dinarian  in  point  of  belief.  According  to  their 
account,  every  person  is  a  genuine  subject  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  "  1.  who  receives  the 
Scriptures,  and  more  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  the  rule  of  his  faith,  however  he  may 
think  proper  to  interpret  and  explain  these  sa- 
cred oracles;  2.  who  abstains  from  idolatry, 
polytheism,  and  all  their  concomitant  absurdi- 
ties; 3.  who  leads  a  decent,  honest,  and  virtu- 
ous life,  directed  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
God;  and,  4.  who  never  discovers  a  spirit  of 
persecution,  discord,  or  ill-will,  toward  those 
who  dilier  from  him  in  their  religious  senti- 
ments, or  in  their  manner  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture." Tims  the  wide  bosom  of  the  Arminian 
church  is  open  to  Christians  in  general,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  in  some  of  their  theologi- 


entcrtained  concerning  this  matter.  But  it  appears, 
on  the  contrary,  evident  to  mo,  that  Arminius  him- 
self had  laid  the  plan  of  that  theological  system, 
which  was,  in  after-times,  embraced  by  his  follow- 
ers, and  that  he  had  instilled  the  main  principles  of 
it  into  the  minds  of  his  disciples;  and  that  these  lat- 
ter, and  particularly  Episcopius,  did  really  no  more 
than  bring  this  plan  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection, 
and  propagate,  with  more  courage  and  perspicuity, 
the  doctrines  it  contained.  I  have  the  testimony  of 
Arminius  to  support  this  notion,  beside  many  others 
that  might  be  alleged  in  its  behalf:  for,  in  the  last 
will  made  by  this  eminent  man,  a  little  before  his 
death,  he  plainly  and  positively  declares,  that  the 
great  object  he  had  in  view,  in  all  his  theological 
and  ministerial  labours,  was  to  unite  in  one  commu- 
nity, cemented  by  thi;  bonds  of  fraternal  charity,  all 
sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  the  papists 
excepted.  His  words,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the 
funeral  oration,  which  was  composed  on  occasion  of 
liis  death  by  Bertius,  areas  follow:  "  Ea  proposui  et 
docui  .  .  .  quse  ad  propagationem  amplificationem- 
qiie  veritatis  religionis  Christianee,  veri  Dei  cultus, 
communis  piiaatis,  et  sanctie  inter  homines  conver- 
sationis,  denir|uc  adconvenientem  Christiano  nonii- 
ni  tranquillilatem  et  pacem  juxta  verbum  Dei  pos- 
sent  conferre,  excludens  ex  iis  papatum,  cum  quo 
nulla  unitas  fidei,  nullum  pietatis  aut  Christianse 
pacis  vinculum  servari  potest."  These  words,  in 
their  amount,  coincide  perfectly  with  the  modern 
system  of  Arminianism,  which  extends  the  limits  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  relaxes  the  bonds  of  fra- 
ternal communion  in  such  a  manner,  that  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  whatever  their  sentnnents 
and  opinions  may  be  (papists  excepted,)  may  ba 
formed  into  one  religious  body,  and  live  together  in 
brotherly  love  and  concord. 

*  The  life  of  this  eminent  man  was  composed  in 
Latin  by  the  learned  and  judicious  Limborch,  and  is 
singularly  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  U  was 
publislied  at  Amsterdam  in  1701. 
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cal  opinions.  The  papists  alone  are  excluded 
from  this  extensive  communion,  because  they 
deem  it  lawful*  to  persecute  those  who  will 
not  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  pontift'.f 
It  is  not  our  design  here  either  to  justify  or 
condemn  these  latitudinarian  tenns  of  commu- 
nion; but  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  otlicr  Chris- 
tian churches  should  adopt  them,  diversity  of 
sentiment  would  be  no  longer  an  obstacle  to 
mutual  love  and  concord. 

XII.  From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  Ar- 
minian  community  was  a  kind  of  medley,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  diflerent  principles,  and  that, 
properly  speaking,  it  could  have  no  fixed  and 
stable  form  or  system  of  doctrine.  The  Ar- 
minians,  however,  foreseeing  that  this  circum- 
stance might  be  objected  to  them  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  and  unwilling  to  pass  for  a  society 
connected  by  no  common  principles  or  bond 
of  union,  have  adopted,  as  their  Confession  of 
Faith,  a  kind  of  theological  system,  drawn  up 
by  Episcopius,  and  expressed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  words  and  plirases  of  Scripture. |  But 
as  none  of  their  pastors  are  obliged,  either  by 
oath,  declaration,  or  tacit  compact,  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  this  confession,  and  as,  on  tlie 
contrary,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
this  community,  every  one  is  authorized  to  in- 
terpret its  expressions  (which  are  in  effect  sus- 
ceptible of  various  significations)  in  a  manner 


Ot^  *  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  persecut- 
ing spirit,  but  also  on  account  of  their  idolatrous 
worship,  that  the  Arniiuiaus  exclude  the  Papists  from 
their  communion.     See  the  following  note. 

t  For  a  lull  and  accurate  representation  of  this 
matter,  it  will  be  sufhcient  for  the  reader  to  have  re- 
course to  that  treatise  which  is  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  works  of  Episcopius  (p.  508.)  under 
the  following  title:  Verus  Theologus  Roinonstrniis, 
sive  vers  llemonstraiitlum  Theologlie  de  erraiitilms 
dilucida  Ueclaratio.  This  treatise  is  written  with 
precision  nnd  perspicuity.  Le  C'lorc,  in  the  dedicii- 
tion  prefixed  to  his  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Para^ihrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Arminian 
principles  and  terms  of  communion  in  the  following 
words,  addressed  to  the  learned  men  of  that  sect: 
"You  declare,"  says  he,  "that  they  ovlij  are  ex- 
cluded from  your  communion,  who  arc  chargeable 
with  idolatry,  who  do  not  receive  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  who  trample  upon  the  precepts  of 
Christ  \\y  their  licentious  manners  and  actions,  and 
who  persecute  those  who  differ  from  them  in  mat- 
ters of  religion."*  Many  writers  affirm,  that  the 
Arniinians  acknowledge,  as  their  brethren,  all  those 
who  receive  that  form  of  doctrine  which  is  known 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  lint 
that  these  writers  are  in  an  error,  appears  sufficiently 
from  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  suliject,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  express  t(;stinuuiy  of  Lc  Ch'rc, 
who  (in  his  Biblioth.  Ancienne  et  Mod.  tom.  xxv.  p. 
110,) declares,  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  Arniinians 
admit  to  their  communion  all  those  who  receive  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  his  words  are,  "  lis  se  trompent;  ils 
(the  Arminians)  offrent  la  communion  a  tons  ceux 
qui  recoivent  I'ecriture  sainte  couune  la  seule  regie 
de  la  foi  et  des  mrours,  et  qui  ne  sont  ni  idolatres  ni 
persecuteurs." 

I  This  Confession  of  Faith  is  extant  in  Latin, 
Dutch,  and  German.  The  Latin  edition  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Fipiscopius,  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  tU): 
where  may  be  found  also  a  Defence  of  this  (,'onfes- 
sion  against  the  objections  of  the  professors  of  divi- 
nity at  Leyden. 


*  The  original  words  of  liC  Clerc  are,  "  Profiteri 

soletis COS  duntaxat  a  vobis  e.xchidi,  qui  idolola- 

tria  sunt  contaminati,  qui  minime  habent  Scriptu- 
ram  pro  fidei  norma,  qui  imparls  moribus  sancta 
Christi  pra-cepta  conculcant,  aut  qui  dcnique  alios 
religionis  causa  vexant." 


conformable  to  their  peculiar  sentiments;  it 
evidently  follows,  that  we  cannot  thence  deduce 
an  accurate  and  consistent  view  of  Arminian- 
ism,  or  know,  with  certainty,  what  doctrines 
are  adopted  or  rejected  by  this  sect.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  the  Arminian  doctors  differ  wide- 
ly among  themselves  concerning  some  of  the 
most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity;*  and 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  agree  univerally, 
or  to  be  entirely  uniform,  in  their  sentiments 
of  any  one  point,  if  we  except  the  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  grace.  They  all,  indeed, 
unanimously  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  ex- 
cluded their  ancestors  from  the  communion  of 
tiic  reformed  churches,  importing  'that  the 
love  of  God  extends  itself  equally  to  all  man- 
kind; that  no  mortal  is  rendered  finally  un- 
happy by  an  eternal  and  invincible  decree;  and 
that  the  misery  of  those  who  perish  comes  from 
themselves;'  but  they  explain  this  doctrine  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  in  which  it 
was  formerly  understood.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  is  tiie  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Armini- 
ans, and  whoever  opposes  it,  becomes  thereby 
an  adversary  to  the  whole  commimity;  whereas 
tliose  whose  objections  are  levelled  at  particu- 
lar tenets  vi'hich  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Arminian  divines,  cannot  be  said,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  to  attack  or  censure  the 
Arminian  church,  whose  theological  system,  a 
few  articles  excepted,  is  vague  and  uncertain, f 
and  is  not  characterised  by  any  fixed  set  of 
doctrines  and  principles.  Such  only  attack 
certain  doctors  of  that  communion,  who  are 
divided  among  themselves,  and  do  not  agree, 
even  in  their  explications  of  the  doctrine  relat- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy, 
though  this  be  the  fundamental  point  that  oc- 
casioned their  separation  from  the  reformed 
churches. 

XIII.  The  Armenian  church  makes  at  pre- 
sent but  an  inconsiderable  figure,  when  com- 
pared with  the  reformed;  and,  if  credit  may  be 
given  to  public  report,  it  declines  from  day  to 
day.  The  Arminians  have  only  in  the  United 
Provinces  thirty-four  congregations  more  or 
less  numerous,  which  are  furnished  with  forty- 
four  pastors;  beside  these,  their  church  at  Fre- 
dericstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Slesvvick,  still  sub- 
sists. It  cannot,  however,  be  said,  that  the 
credit  and  influence  of  their  religious  principles 
have  declined  with  tlie  external  lustre  of  their 
community,  since  it  is  well  known  tliat  their 
sentiments  were  early  adopted  in  several  coun- 
tries, and  were  secretly  received  by  many 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  profess  them  open- 
ly. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  tiie  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  establisiied  church 
of  England,  whose  clergy,  generally  speaking, 
since  the  time  of  archbishop  Laud,  have  em- 


*  They  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparnig  the 
theological  writings  of  Episcopius,  Courcelles,  Lim- 
horch,  Le  Clerc,  and  Cattenburg,  will  see  clearly  the 
diversity  of  sentiment  that  reigns  among  the  Ar- 
minian doctors. 

(aj- 1  VVhat  renders  the  .\rminian  Confession  of 
Faith  an  uncertain  representation  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  ccnnmunity,  is,  the  liberty  in  wliich  every  pas- 
tor is  indulged  of  departing  from  it,  when  he  finds 
any  of  ils  doctrines  contradictory  to  his  private  opi- 
niims.  See  the  Introdnclion  to  the  Arminian  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  French 
abridgment  of  Brandt's  History. 
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braced  the  Arminian  doctrine  concerning  pre- 
destination and  grace,  and,  since  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  have  discovered  a  strong 
propensity  to  several  other  tenets  of  the  Ar- 
minian church.  Beside  this,  whoever  has  any 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  must  know,  that, 
in  many  of  the  courts  of  protestant  princes,  and, 
in  general,  among  those  persons  who  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  the  multitude,  the  following 
fundamental  principle  of  Arminianism  is  adopt- 
ed: "  that  those  doctrines,  whose  belief  is  ne- 
cessary to  salvation,  are  very  few  in  number; 
and  that  every  one  is  to  be  left  at  full  liberty, 
with  respect  to  his  private  sentiments  of  God 
and  religion,  provided  his  life  and  actions  be 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  piety  and  virtue." 
Even  the  United  Provinces,  which  saw  within 
their  bosom  the  defeat  of  Arminianism,  are  at 
this  time  sensible  of  a  considerable  change  in 
that  respect;  for,  while  the  patrons  of  Calvinism 
in  that  republic  acknowledge,  that  the  com- 
munity, which  makes  an  external  profession  of 
Arminianism,  declines  gradually  both  in  its 
numbers  and  influence,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
complain,  that  its  doctrines  and  spirit  gain 
ground  from  day  to  day;  that  they  have  even 
insinuated  themselves  more  or  less  into  the  bo- 
som of  the  established  church,  and  infected  the 
theological  system  of  many  of  those  very  pas- 
tors who  are  appointed  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine and  authority  of  the  synod  of  Dordrecht. 
The  progress  of  Arminianism,  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  abundantly  known;  and  its  votaries  in 
France,  Geneva,  and  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, are  certainly  veiy  numerous.* 


(t(p-*  It  may  not,  however,  be  impro|ierto  observe 
here,  that  the  progress  of  Arminianism  lias  been 
greatly  retarded,  and  that  its  cause  daily  declines  in 
Germany  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  inconse- 
qiieuce  of  the  ascendency  which  the  Jjeibnitian  and 
Wolfian  philosophy  has  gained  in  these  countries, 
and  particularly  among  the  clergy  and  men  of  learn- 
ine;.  Leibnitz  and  Woltf,  by  attacking  that  liberty 
of  indifference,  which  is  supposed  to  imply  the  power 
of  acting,  not  only  without  but  against  motives,  struck 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Arminian  system.  But 
this  was  not  all:  for,  by  considering  the  multiplicity 
of  words  that  compose  the  universe,  as  one  system 
or  whole,  whose  greatest  possible  perfection  is  the 
ultimnte  end  of  creative  gooilui'ss,  and  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  governing  wisiliuii,  I  hey  removed  from  the 
doctrine  of  predestinatiou  tlidsi'  arbitrary  procedures 
and  narrow  views,  with  wliirh  the  Calvinists  are 
supposed  to  have  loaded  it.  and  gave  it  a  new,  a  more 
pleasing,  and  a  more  philosophical  aspect.  As  the 
Leibnitians  laid  down  this  great  end,  as  the  supreme 
object  of  (iods  universal  dominion,  and  the  scope  to 
wiiich  a// his  dispensations  are  directed,  so  they  con- 
cluded, that,  if  this  end  was  proposed,  it  must  be  ac- 
complished. Hence  tlie  doctrine  of  necessity  seemed 
proper  to  fulfil  thejiurposesof  a  predestination  found- 
ed in  wisdom  and  goodness;  a  necessity,  physical  and 
TDCchanical  in  the  motions  of  material  and  inani- 
mate things,  but  moral  and  spiritual  in  the  volun- 
tary determinations  of  intelligent  beings,  in  conse- 
quence of  prepnllent  niDllves,  which  produce  their  ef- 
fects with  certainty,  though  these  elfects  be  contin- 
gent, and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of  an  absolute 
and  essentially  immutable  fatality.  These  princi- 
ples are  evidently  applicable  to  the  main  doctrines 
of  Calvinism;  by  them  predestination  is  confirmed, 
though  modified  witli  nspect  to  its  reasons  and  its 
ends;  by  them  inesislihle  grace  (irresistible  in  a  moral 
sense)  is  maintained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  prepol- 
lent  motives  and  a  moral  necessity.  The  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints  is  also  explicable  upon  the  same 
system,  by  a  series  of  moral  causes  producing  a  series 
of  moral  effects.  Inconsequence  of  all  this,  several 
divines  of  the  German  church  have  applied  the  Leib- 


The  external  forms  of  divine  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  in  the  Arminian 
church,  are  almost  the  same  with  those  which 
are  in  use  among  the  Presbyterians.  As,  how- 
ever, the  leading  men  among  the  Arminians 
are  peculiarly  ambitious  of  maintaining  their 
correspondence  and  fraternal  intercourse  with 
the  church  of  England,  and  leave  no  circum- 
stance unimproved  that  may  tend  to  confirm 
this  union;  so  they  discover,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, their  approbation  of  the  episcopal  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  profess  to  re- 
gard it  as  most  ancient,  as  truly  sacred,  and  as 
superior  to  all  other  institutions  of  church- 
polity.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 
TTie  History  of  the  Sect  called  Qitnfcers. 

I.  The  sect  of  Quakers  received  this  denomi- 
nation, in  the  year  1650,  from  Gervas  Bennet, 
a  justice  of  peace  in  Derbyshire,!  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  convulsive  agitations  and  shakings 
of  the  body  with  which  their  discourses  to  the 
people  were  usually  attended,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  exhortation  addressed  to  this  ma- 
gistrate by  Fox  and  his  companions,  who, 
when  they  were  called  before  him,  desired 
him,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  vehement  emo- 
tion of  body,  '  to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the 
Lord.'  However  sarcastical  this  appellation 
may  be,  when  considered  in  its  origin,  the 
members  of  this  sect  are  willing  to  adopt  it, 
provided  it  be  rightly  understood;  they  prefer, 
nevertheless,  to  be  called,  in  allusion  to  that 
doctrine  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  association,  '  Children  or  Confessors  of 
Light.'     In  their  conversation  and  intercomrse 


nitian  and  Wolfian  philosophy  to  the  illustration 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  the  learned  Can- 
zius  has  written  a  book  expressly  to  show  the  emi- 
nent use  that  may  be  made  of  that  philosophy  in 
throwing  light  upon  the  chief  articles  of  our  faith. 
See  his  PhilosophicB  Leibnitians  et  Wolfianae  Usus 
in  Theologia  per  prjecipua  Fidei  capita,  auctore  Is- 
raele  Theoph.  Canzio.  See  also  VVittenbachs  Ten- 
tamen  Theologije  Dogmaticie  Methodo  Scientifica 
pcrtractatie;  but,  above  all,  consult  the  famous  work 
of  Leibnitz,  entitled,  "Essais  de  Theodicee,  sur  la 
Bonte  rie  Dieu,  la  Liberte  de  THomme,  et  lOriginedii 
Mai."  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  Leibnitian 
system  has  been  embraced  by  very  few,  scarcely  by 
any  of  the  English  Calvinists.  Can  this  be  owing  to 
a  want  of  inclination  toward  philosophical  discus- 
sions? This  cannot  be  said.  The  scheme  of  neces- 
sity, and  of  partial  evils  tending  to  universal  good, 
has  indeed  been  fostered  in  some  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  even  has  turned  some  zealous  Arminians 
into  moderate  and  philosophical  Cahinists.  But  the 
zealous  Calvinists  have,  for  the  most  part,  adhered 
firmly  to  their  theology,  and  blended  no  philosophical 
principles  with  their  system:  and  it  is  certain,  that 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  have  been  found,  in 
general,  among  the  Arminians.  If  both  Calvinists 
and  Arminians  claim  a  King,  it  is  certain  that  the 
latter  alone  can  boast  of  a  Newton,  a  Locke,  a 
Clarke,  and  a  Boyle. 

*  Hence,  to  omit  many  other  circumstances  that 
show  unquestionably  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
the  Arminians  have  been  at  great  pains  to  represent 
Grotius,  their  hero  and  their  oracle,  as  a  particular 
admirer  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church  of  England,  which  he  preferred  to  all  other 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  See  what  Le  Clerc  has 
published  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of 
Grotius'  book,  de  Veritate  Religionis  Christianae, 
which  he  gave  at  the  Hague  in  1724,  p.  376. 

t  See  George  Sewell's  History  of  the  Quakers,  p. 
23.— Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 
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with  each  otlier,  they  uso  no  other  term  of 
appellation  than  that  of  Friend.  * 

This  sect  had  its  rise  in  England,  in  those 
unhappy  times  of  confusion,  anarchy,  and  civil 
discord,  when  every  political  or  religious  fa- 
natic, who  had  formed  a  new  plan  of  govern- 
ment, or  invented  a  new  system  of  theology, 
came  forth  with  his  novelties  to  public  view, 
and  propagated  them  with  impunity  among  a 
fickle  and  unthinking  multitude.  Its  parent 
or  founder  was  George  Fox,t  a  shoemaker  of  a 
dark  and  melancholy  complexion,  and  of  a  vis- 
ionary and  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind.  About 
the  year  1647,  which  was  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  he  began  to  stroll  through  se- 
veral counties  in  England,  giving  himself  out 
for  a  person  divinely  inspired,  and  exhorting 
the  people  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  the  divine 
word,  that  lies  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
After  the  decapitation  of  Cliarles  I.,  when  all 
laws,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  seemed  to 
be  entirely  suspended,  if  not  extinct.  Fox  ex- 
erted his  fanatical  powers  with  new  vigour, 
and  formed  more  ambitious  and  extensive 
views.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  niun- 
ber  of  disciples  of  both  sexes,  who  were  strongly 
infected  with  his  wild  enthusiasm,  he  excited 
great  tumults  in  several  parts  of  England,  and, 
in  1650,  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  devotion 
of  those  who  were  assembled  in  the  churches 
for  the  purposes  of  public  worship,  declaring 
that  all  such  assemblies  were  useless  and  un- 
christian. For  these  extravagances,  both  he 
and  his  companions  were  sometimes  thrown 


*  Sewell,  p.  624. 

QSJ'  t  The  anonymous  writer  of  a  lottnr  to  Dr. 
rornioy  seems  inurh  ofFendefl  at  that  gentleman  on 
account  of  his  calling  George  Fox  a  man  of  a  tnrbu- 
lent  spirit,  &c.  He  tells  us,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
from  all  the  information  worthy  of  credit  which  he 
was  able  to  procure.  Fox  was  "a  man  of  so  meek, 
contented,  easy,  steady,  and  tender  a  disposition, 
lliat  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company;  that  he 
exercised  no  authority  but  over  evil,  and  that  every 
where,  and  in  all,  but  with  love,  compassion,  and 
long-sufTering."  This  account  he  takes  from  Penn; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  has  looked  no  farther, 
unless  it  be  to  the  curious  portrait  which  Thomas 
EUwood,  another  Quaker,  has  given  of  Fox, — a  por- 
trait in  which  there  is  such  an  affected  jingle  of 
words  as  shows  the  author  to  have  been  more  atten- 
tive to  the  arrangement  of  his  sentences,  than  to  a 
true  exhibition  of  the  character  of  his  original:  for 
we  are  told  by  Ellwood  that  this  same  George  Fox 
was  deep  in  divine  knowledge,  powerful  in  preach- 
ing, fervent  in  prayer,  quick  in  discerning,  sound  in 
judgment  {risum  teneatis,  amici?) — manly  in  person- 
age, grave  in  gesture,  courteous  in  conversation, 
weighty  in  communication,  &c.  After  having  thus 
painted  George  after  the  fane;/  of  his  two  brethren 
(for  fancy  is  the  Quaker's  fountain  of  light  and 
truth,')  the  letter- writer  observes,  that  Dr.  Formey 
lias  taken  his  account  of(;eorge's  lurtmlince  and  fa- 
naticism from  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.  As 
Mosheim  is  dead,  and  cannot  defend  Innisell",  may  I 
be  permitted  to  request  this  anonymous  letter-writer, 
who  ap|x;ars  to  be  a  candid  .and  rational  man,  to 
cast  an  eye  upon  Sevvell's  History  of  the  Quakers, 
•ind  to  follow  this  meek,  covrlcoun  and  moilr.il  George, 
running  like  a  wild  man  through  several  counties, 
refusing  to  pay  due  homage  to  his  sovereign,  inter- 
rupting the  ministers  in  the  public  celebration  of  di- 
vine service  at  Nottingham,  Mansfield,  and  Hos- 
worth?  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  learned  ami 
worthy  Dr.  Henry  More,  who  was  not  himself  with- 
out a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  looked 
tipon  Penn  as  a  pious  Christian,  treated  neverthe- 
less George  Fox  as  a  melancholy  fanatic,  and  as  one 
possessed  with  the  Devil.  See  his  Mysl.  of  Godli- 
ness, R.  X.  ch.  xiii.  and  also  Schol.  iu  Dialogtie  v. 
kect.  5, 


into  prison,  and  chastised,  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  by  the  civil  magistrate.* 

II.  The  first  association  of  Quakers  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  visionary  fanatics,  and  of  persons 
who  really  seemed  to  be  disordered  in  their 
brains;  and  hence  they  committed  many  enor- 
mities, which  the  modern  Quakers  endeavour 
to  alleviate  and  diminish,  but  which  they  nei- 
ther pretend  to  justify  nor  to  approve;  for  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  riotous  and  tu- 
multuous in  the  highest  degree,  and  even 
their  female  disciples,  forgetting  the  delicacy 
and  decency  peculiar  to  their  sex,  bore  their 
part  in  these  disorders.  They  ran,  like  Bac- 
chanals, through  the  towns  and  villages,  de- 
claiming against  episcopacy,  presbyterianism, 
and  every  fixed  form  of  religion;  railed  at  pub- 
lic and  stated  worship;  afironted  and  mocked 
the  clergy,  even  in  the  very  exercise  of  their 
ministerial  functions;!  trampled  upon  the  laws 


*  Beside  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  this  century,  the  curious  reader  will  do 
well  to  consult  Croesii  Historia  Quakeriana,  tribus 
libris  coniprehensa.  A  physician  named  Kohlhan- 
sius,  who  was  born  a  Lutheran,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  Quaker,  published  critical  remarks  upon  this 
history,  under  the  title  of  Dilucidationes,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  many  inaccuracies 
in  the  work  of  Croesius:  it  is,  however,  much  less 
faulty  than  another  history  of  this  sect,  which  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1G92,  under  the  following 
title:  Histoire  abregee  de  la  Naissanre  et  du  Progres 
du  Kouakerisme,  avec  celle  de  ses  Dogmes;  for  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  latter  history,  instead  of 
relating  well-attested  facts,  has  compiled,  without 
either  discernment  or  choice,  such  an  extravagant 
medley  of  truth  and  falsehood,  as  is  rather  adapted 
to  excite  laughter  than  to  administer  instruction. 
See  the  second  book  of  Croesius'  Historia  Quakeria- 
na, p.  322,  and  376,  as  also  Le  Clere,  Biblioth.  Unr- 
verselle  et  Historique,  tom.  xxii.  p.  53.— The  most 
ample  and  authentic  account  of  this  sect  is  that 
which  was  composed  by  George  Sewell  from  a  great 
variety  of  genuine  records,  and  p.irtly  from  the  pa- 
pers of  Fox,  its  founder,  and  published  under  the 
following  title:  "The  History  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple called  Quakers."  This  work  is  remarkable  for 
the  iiuiustry  and  accuracy  which  the  author  has  dis- 
covered in  compiling  it;  but,  as  Sewell  was  himself 
a  Quaker,  lie  is  sometimes  chargeable  with  conceal- 
ing, diminishing,  or  representing  under  artful  co- 
lours, many  things,  which,  if  impartially  related, 
must  have  appeared  dishonourable,  and  might  have 
been  detrimental,  to  his  ciuiimuiiity.  It  must  how- 
ever be  granted,  that,  noiu  iihsCiniiing  tliese  defect9> 
his  history  is  abundantly  siilHiiiMt  to  enable  an  im- 
partial and  intelligent  reailer  to  form  a  just  and 
satisfactory  idea  of  this  visionary  sect.  Voltaire 
has  also  entertained  the  public  with  four  Letters, 
concerning  the  religion,  manners,  and  history  of  the 
Quakers,  in  his  Melanges  de  Literature,  d'Histoire 
et  de  Pliilosophie,  which  are  written  with  his  usuaJ 
wit  and  elegance,  but  are  rather  adapted  to  amuse 
than  instruct.  The  conversation  between  liim  and 
Andrew  Pitt,  an  eminent  Quaker  in  London  (which 
is  related  in  these  letters,)  may  be  true  in  general; 
but,  to  render  the  account  of  it  still  more  pleasing, 
the  ingenious  writer  has  cmbeiristied  it  with  effu- 
sions of  wit  and  fancy,  and  even  added  some  particu- 
lars, that  are  rathc.t  drawn  from  imaL'iiiaiion  than 
memory.  It  is  from  the  books  alre.niy  mentioned 
that  ilie  French  Dissertation  on  Xbe.  Keiigion  of  the 
Quakers  (which  is  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  splendid  work,  entitled.  Ceremonies  etCoutumes 
KeliL'iiiises-  de  tons  les  Peuples,)  is  chiefly  compiled, 
Ihoiigh  with  less  attention  and  accuracy  than  might 
tiav(!  brcn  cxpiTted.  A  Lutheran  writer,  named 
Frederic  Erin^st  Meis,  has  given  an  account  of  the 
Kitglisli  Quakers  in  a  (Jerman  work,  entitled, 
Kiitwurff  der  Kirchen  Ordnung  und  Gebrauchc  der 
Qiiacker  in  Engefand,  17 M. 

t  A  fi'inali'.  contrary  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex, 
appeared  in  Whitehall  chapel  slarlc  vnkcd,  in  the 
inidiil  of  public  wotslnp,  when  Cromwell  was  there 
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and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  under 
the  pretext  of  being  actuated  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse; and  made  use  of  their  pretended  inspi- 
ration to  excite  vehement  commotions  both  in 
state  and  church.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, that  the  secular  arm  was  at  length 
raised  against  these  pernicious  fanatics,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  severely  chastised  for 
their  extravagance  and  folly.*  Cromwell  him- 
self, who  was,  in  general,  an  enemy  to  no  sect, 
however  entliusiastical  it  might  be,  entertained 
uneasy  apprehensions  from  the  frantic  vio- 
lence of  the  Quakers,  and  therefore,  in  his  first 
thoughts,  formed  a  resolution  to  suppress  their 
rising  community.  But  when  he  perceived 
that  they  treated  with  contempt  both  his  pro- 
mises and  threats,  and  were,  in  effect,  too 
powerfiil  or  too  headstrong  to  yield  to  either, 
he  prudently  abstained  from  the  use  of  force, 
and  contented  himself  with  employing  wise 
measures  and  precautions  to  prevent  their  fo- 
menting sedition  among  the  people,  or  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  his  new  sovereignty.! 
ni.  In  process  of  time,  the  fumes  of  this  ex- 
cessive fanaticism  began  to  evaporate,  and  the 
ardent  impetuosity  of  the  rising  sect  seemed 
gradually  to  subside;  nor  did  the  divine  light, 


present.  Another  entered  tlie  pailianienthouse, 
with  a  trencher  in  her  hand,  which  she  broke  in 
pieces,  saying,  "Thus  shall  he  be  broken  in  pieces." 
Thomas  Adams,  having  complained  to  the  protector 
of  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  not 
finding  redress,  took  off  his  cap  and  tore  it  in  pieces, 
saying,  "  So  shall  thy  government  be  torn  from  thee 
and  thy  house."  Several,  pretending  an  extraordi- 
nary message  from  heaven,  went  about  the  streets, 
denouncing  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  pro- 
tector and  his  council;  and  one  approached  the  door 
of  the  parliament-house  with  a  drawn  sword,  and 
wounded  several  persons,  saying,  that  "  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  who  sat 
in  that  house."  The  most  extravagant  Ciuaker  who 
appeared  at  this  time,  was  James  Naylor,  formerly 
an  officer,  a  man  of  parts,  and  so  much  admired  by 
these  fanatics,  that  they  blasphemously  styled  him, 
"  the  everlasting  son  of  righteousness,  the  prince  of 
peace,  the  only  begotten  son  of  God,  the  fairest 
among  ten  thousand."  See  Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Naylor.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Formey, 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  state  of  Quakerism 
in  the  time  of  Fo.x,  when  he  denies  that  the  charge 
of  turbulence  and  fanaticism  can  be  proved  against 
nim  or  his  friends,  and  gives  the  gentle  denomina- 
tion of  imprtidciice  to  the  e.\travagances  exhibited 
by  the  duakers  under  Charles  I.  and  the  common- 
wealth. The  sijigle  story  of  Naylor,  who  was  the 
convert  and  pupil  of  Fo.x,  and  the  letters,  full  of 
blasphemous  absurdity,  written  to  this  "  Rose  of 
Sharon,"  this  "  new  Jesus,"  by  Hannah  Stranger, 
Richard  Fairman,  and  others,  show  the  horrid  vein 
of  fanaticism  that  ran  through  this  visionary  sect. 
See  these  letters  in  the  Life  and  Trial  of  Naylor, 
who,  though  cruelly  scourged,  was,  however,  whip- 
ped into  his  senses,  or  at  least,  brought  by  his  suffer- 
ings into  a  calmer  state  of  mind.  See  also  Satan 
Inthroned.  If  (Quakerism  be  now  in  England  on  a 
more  rational  footing,  we  may  congratulate  its 
members  upon  the  happy  change,  but  at  the  same 
time  condole  with  them  on  the  approaching  annihi- 
lation of  their  sect;  for,  if  reason  gets  in  among 
them,  the  spirit  (I  mean  their  spirit,)  will  soon  be 
quenched,  and  fancy  being  no  more  the  only  crite- 
rion of  truth,  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  ex- 
istence will  be  destroyed.  In  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
abettors  of  ancient  Quakerism  will  find  some  re- 
Bource  among  the  Methodists. 

*  Neal's  History,  vol.  iv. — Sewell. 

t  The  earl  of  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  his  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  that  the  Quakers  always  persevered 
in  their  bitter  enmity  against  Cromwell.  See  Sew- 
cU's  History,  book  i. 


of  which  the  Quakers  boast,  produce  such  tu- 
mults in  church  and  state,  as  at  the  first  decla- 
ration of  their  celestial  pretensions.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  both  their  religious  doc- 
trine and  discipline  assumed  a  more  regular 
and  permanent  form,  by  the  care  and  industry 
of  Fox,  assisted,  in  this  very  necessary  under- 
taking, by  Robert  Barclay,  George  Keith,  and 
Samuel  Fisher,  men  of  learning  and  abilities, 
who  became,  notwithstanding,  members  of  this 
strange  community.  Fox  stood  in  urgent  need 
of  such  able  assistants;  for  his  gross  ignorance 
had  rendered  his  religion,  hitherto,  a  confused 
medley  of  incoherent  tenets  and  visions.  The 
new  triumvirate,  therefore,  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  digest  these  under  certain  heads, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  sort  of  theological 
system.*  But  such  was  the  change  of  times,, 
that  the  wiser  and  more  moderate  Quakers  of 
England  suffered  more  vexations,  and  were  in- 
volved in  greater  calamities,  than  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  their  frantic  and  turbulent  ances- 
tors. These  vexations,  indeed,  were  not  so 
much  the  consequence  of  their  religious  prin- 
ciples, as  of  their  singular  customs  and  man- 
ners in  civil  life;  for  they  would  never  give  to 
magistrates  those  titles  of  honour  and  pre-emi- 
nence which  are  designed  to  mark  the  respect 
due  to  their  authority;  tliey  also  refused  obsti- 
nately to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,!  and  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy; 
hence  they  were  looked  upon  as  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and,  on  that  account,  were  frequently 
punished  with  great  severity. J  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  and  more  particularly  about  the  year 
1685,  they  began  to  see  more  prosperous  days, 
and  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  toleration  and  li- 
berty, which  they  owed,  not  to  the  clemency 
of  the  government,  but  to  the  friendship  of  that 
monarch  for  tlie  famous  William  Penn,§  who 
had  been  employed  by  him  in  matters  of  the 
utmost  moment,  and  had  rendered  him  signal 
and   important  services.  ||     What  James  had 


*  For  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Bar- 
clay, see  the  General  Dictionary.  Sewell,  in  his 
History,  gives  an  ample  account  of  Keith.  There  is 
also  particular  mention  made  of  Fisher,  in  the  Un- 
schuldige  Nachrichten,  An.  1750,  p.  338. 

(|J7=  t  This  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
did  not  proceed  from  any  disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  from  a  persuasion  that  all  oaths  were 
unlawful,  and  that  swearing,  even  upon  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  was  forbidden  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  also  sincerely  believed,  that  they  were 
as  much  obliged  to  obedience  by  an  affirmation, 
which  they  were  willing  to  make,  as  by  an  oath. 

I  See  a  circumstantial  account  of  their  sufferings 
under  Charles  II.  in  Neal's  fourth  volume,  p.  313,35.3, 
390,  432,  510,  552,  569.— Burnet's  History  of  his  own 
Time,  vol.  i.  p.  271.— Sewell's  Hist. 

§  See  Sewell's  History. 

QQ-  II  The  indulgence  of  James  toward  the  Qua- 
kers and  other  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
was,  in  fact,  founded  on  a  zeal  for  popery,  and  de- 
signed to  favour  the  Roman  Catholics.  More  par- 
ticularly the  order  which  he  sent  to  the  lord-mayor 
of  London,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1687,  to  dis- 
pense with  an  oath  from  the  Quakers,  was  evidently 
designed  to  open  a  door  to  the  catholics  to  bear  of- 
fices in  the  state  without  a  legal  qualification.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  probable  enough,  that  a  personal 
attachment  to  the  famous  William  Penn  may  have 
contributed  to  render  this  monarch  more  indulgent 
to  this  sect  than  lie  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Tlie  reasons  of  this  attachment  are  differently  repre- 
sented. Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
services  of  his  father  in  the  fleet  commanded  against 
the  Dutch  in  1665,  by  James,  when  duke  of  York. 
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done,  from  motives  of  a  personal  or  political 
nature,  in  favour  of  the  Quakers,  King  Wil- 
liam in.  confirmed  and  continued,  from  a  zeal 
for  maintaining  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
advancing  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  From 
these  motives,  he  procured  a  full  and  ample 
toleration  for  dissenters  of  almost  all  denomi- 
nations; and  the  Quakers,  in  consequence  of 
this  grant,  enjoyed  at  length,  upon  a  consti- 
tutional footing,  tranquillity  and  freedom.* 

IV.  Fatigued  with  the  vexations  and  perse- 
cutions which  they  suffered  in  their  native 
country  during  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
Quakers  looked  about  for  some  distant  settle- 
ments, where  they  might  shelter  themselves 
from  the  storm;  and  with  this  view  they  be- 
gan to  disseminate  their  religious  principles  in 
various  countries.  Attempts  of  this  nature 
were  made  in  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  Ita- 
ly, Greece,  Holland,  and  Holstein,  but  with 
little  success.  The  Dutch,  liowever,,  were, 
after  much  importunity,  persuaded  to  allow  a 
certain  number  of  these  enthusiasts  to  settle 
in  Holland,  where  their  descendants  still  con- 
tinue to  reside.  Multitudes  of  them  had  al- 
ready gone  over  to  America,  and  formed  set- 
tlements there,  not  long  after  the  rise  of  their 
sect;  and  it  afterwards  liappened,  by  a  singular 
concourse  of  events,  that  this  new  world  be- 
came the  chief  seat  of  their  prosperity  and  free- 
dom. William  Penn,  son  of  the  famous  vice- 
admiral  of  that  name,  who  embraced  Quaker- 
ism in  1668,  received,  in  1680,  from  Charles 
and  from  the  English  parliament,  the  grant  of 
an  ample  and  fertile  but  uncultivated  province 
in  America,  as  a  reward  for  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  his  father.  This  illustrious  Quaker, 
who  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  parts,  and 
whose  activity  and  penetration  were  accompa- 
nied with  an  uncommon  degree  of  eloquence,! 
carried  over  with  him  into  his  new  dominions 
a  considerable  colony  of  his  Friends  and  Bre- 
thren; and  he  founded  in  those  distant  regions 
a  republic,  whose  form,  laws,  and  institutions, 
resembled  no  other  known  system  of  govern- 
ment, whose  pacific  principles  and  commercial 
spirit  have  long  blessed  it  with  tranquillity  and 
opulence,  and  which  still  continues  in  a  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  state.J;     The  Quakers 


Others  attribute  this  attacliment  to  liis  personal 
services.  From  the  high  d(!(;ree  of  favour  he  enjoyed 
at  court,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a  concealed 
papist,  and  assisted  the  king  in  the  execution  of  his 
designs.  That  the  imputation  of  popery  wasprounrt- 
less,  appears  from  his  correspondence  with  I)r.  Tit- 
lotson,  which  is  published  in  the  life  of  Penn,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  latter. 
It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  he  was  very  intimate 
with  Father  Petre,  the  hot-headed  Jesuit,  whose  bi- 
gotry framed  the  king's  projects,  and  whose  impru- 
dence rendered  them  abortive.  It  is  also  certain, 
that,  in  168H,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  in  order  to 
persuade  the  prince  of  Orange  to  support  the  mea- 
sures of  king  James. 

*  CEuvres  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  torn.  iv.  p.  1?2. 

(IjJ-  t  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  Penn  personally, 
says,  that  "he  was  a  talking,  vain  man,  who  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  eloquence,  that  he 
thought  nothing  could  stand  before  it;"  and  that  "  he 
had  a  tedious  luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  over- 
come a  man's  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  pa- 
tience." 

}  The  laws  and  charters  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
nia may  be  seen  in  Rapin's  History,  Penn's  Works, 
and  in  other  collections  of  public  records;  they  are 
also  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  tom. 
Vol.  II.— 37 


predominate  in  this  colony,  both  by  their  in- 
fluence and  their  numbers;  but  all  those  who 
acknowledge  the  existence  and  providence  of 
one  Supreme  Being,  and  show  their  respect  to 
that  Being,  either  by  external  worship,  or  at 
least  by  the  regularity  of  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions, are  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens  in  this  happy  republic.  The  large 
province  that  constitutes  its  territory  was  call- 
ed Pennsylvania,  from  the  name  of  its  proprie- 
tor; and  its  capital  city  was  named  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  spirit  of  union  and  fraternal 
love  that  reigned  at  first,  and  is  still  supposed 
to  prevail,  among  its  inhabitants. 

V.  Even  during  the  life  of  their  founder,  the 
Quakers,  notwithstanding  their  extraordinary 
pretensions  to  fraternal  charity  and  union, 
were  frequently  divided  into  parlies,  and  in- 
volved in  contests  and  debates.  Those  de- 
bates, indeed,  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
years  1656,  1661,  and  IGS;3,  with  peculiar 
warmth,  were  not  occasioned  by  any  doctrines 
of  a  religious  nature,  but  by  a  diversity  of 
opinions  about  matters  of  discipline,  about 
certain  customs  and  manners,  and  other  affairs 
of  little  moment;  and  they  were  generally  ter- 
minated in  a  short  time,  and  witliout  much 
difficulty.*  But,  after  the  death  of  Fox,  which 
happened  in  1691,  some  Friends,  and  more  es- 
pecially George  Keith,  who  was  indisputably 
the  most  learned  member  of  their  community, 
excited,  by  their  doctrines  and  innovations, 
discords  of  a  more  serious  and  momentous 
kind  than  those  which  had  before  divided  the 
Brethren.  This  fountain  of  contention  was 
opened  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Keith  was 
charged  with  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
several  points  of  theology,  and  more  particu- 
larly concerning  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  two-fold,  one  part 
being  spiritual  and  celestial,  the  other  corpo- 
real and  terrestrial.!  This  and  other  inven- 
tions of  Keith  would  perhaps  have  passed  with- 
out censure,  among  a  people  who  reduce  the 
whole  of  religion  to  fancy  and  a  kind  of  spi- 
ritual instinct,  had  not  this  learned  man  ani- 
madverted, with  a  certain  degree  of  severity, 
upon  some  of  the  fantastic  notions  of  the 
American  brethren,  and  opposed,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  their  method  of  converting 
the  whole  history  of  Christ's  life  and  suffer- 
ings into  a  mere  allegory,  or  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  duties  of  Christianity.  The  Eu- 
ropean Quakers  dare  not  so  far  presume  upon 
the  indulgence  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers,  as  to  deny  openly  the  reality  of  the 
history  of  the  life,  mediation,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ;  but  in  America,  where  they  have  no- 
thing to  fear,  they  are  said  to  express  them- 
selves without  ambiguity,  on  this  subject,  and 
to  maintain  publicly,  that  Christ  never  existed 
but  in  the  hearts  of  the  faUliful.  This  point 
was  debated  between  Keith  and  his  adversa- 
ries, in  several  general  assemblies  of  the  sect 

XV.  p.  .310;  tom.  xvi.  p.  1'27. — Penn  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  Ixith  by  his  writings  and  the  active  figure 
he  made  in  life.  See  the  accounts  given  of  him  by 
Sewell  and  Burnet. 

*  See  Scwell's  History. 

{ti^  t  Ceremonies  ct  Coutumos  de  tons  les  Peuples 
du  Monde,  tom.  iv.  p.  141.— Croesii  Historia  Q,uake- 
riana,  lib.  iii.  p.  446. 
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holden  in  England,  and  was  at  length  brought 
before  the  parliament.  The  contest  was  ter- 
minated, in  1695,  by  the  excommunication  of 
Keith  and  his  adherents,  which  so  exasperated 
this  famous  Quaker,*  that  he  returned,  some 
years  after  this,  into  the  bosom  of  the  English 
church,  and  died  in  its  communion. f  His 
friends  and  followers  long  continued  to  hold 
their  assemblies,  and  to  exercise  their  religion 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
sect;  but  now,  if  we  may  believe  public  fame, 
they  are  reconciled  with  their  brethren. + 

VL  The  religion  of  tliis  sect  has  an  air  of 
novelty  that  strikes  at  first  sight;  but,  when 
viewed  closely,  it  will  appear  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  certain  modification  of  that  fa- 
mous Mystic  Theology,  which  arose  so  early 
as  the  second  century,  was  fostered  and  em- 
bellished by  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  Origen, 
and,  passing  through  various  hands,  assumed 
different  aspects  until  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Quakers,  who  set  off"  the  motley  form  with 
tiieir  own  inventions.  Fox,  indeed,  is  not 
chargeable  with  these  inventions;  his  ignorant 
and  inelegant  simplicity  places  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  suspicion  in  this  matter;  but  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  undoubtedly  certain,  that  all  his 
notions  concerning  the  internal  word,  the  di- 
vine light  within,  and  its  operations  and  efliects, 
were  either  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  the 
Mystics,  which  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands 
of  many,  or  at  least  collected  from  the  conver- 
sation and  expressions  of  some  persons  of  the 
Mystic  order.  The  tenets,  however,  which 
this  blunt  and  illiterate  man  expressed  in  a 
rude,  confused,  and  ambiguous  manner,  were 
dressed  up  and  presented  under  a  different 
form  by  the  masterly  hands  of  Barclay,  Keith, 
Fisher,  and  Penn,  who  digested  them  with  such 
sagacity  and  art,  that  they  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  regular  system.  The  Quakers  may  there- 
fore be  deemed  with  reason  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Mystics,  as  they  not  only  embraced  the 
precepts  of  their  hidden  wisdom,  but  even  saw 
its  whole  tendency,  and  adopted,  without  hesi- 
tation, all  its  consequences. § 


(t(j-  *  Bishop  Biiniet,  who  was  certainly  belUT 
acquainted  witll  tlie  history  of  Keith  (with  whom  he 
had  been  eiliicited)  than  Dr.  Mosheiin,  attributes  liis 
return  to  the  cimrch  of  England  to  a  much  worthier 
motive  than  irritation  and  resentment.  He  tells  us 
that  Keith,  after  the  American  qnakers  had  appear- 
ed to  him  as  little  better  than  deists,  opposed  them 
so  warmly,  that  they  sent  him  back  to  Kns^lanil. 
Here  he  opened  a  new  meeting,  and  by  printed  sum- 
mons called  together  the  whole  party  to  convince 
them  of  these  errors.  "  He  continued  those  meet- 
ings,(says  the  bishop,)  being  still,  in  outward  appear- 
ance, a  Cluaker,  for  some  years;  till  having  prevail- 
ed as  far  as  he  saw  any  appearance  of  success,  he  laid 
aside  their  exterior, and  was  reconciled  to  the  church." 

t  See  Burnet's  History,  and  also  that  of  Sewell; 
but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  latter  was  either 
unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  and  state  of  this 
controversy,  which,  as  he  was  an  illiterate  man,  may 
easily  be  supiwsed  to  have  been  the  case,  or  he  has 
given  designedly  a  false  and  ambiguous  representa- 
tion of  the  matter.  See  the  life  of  Kuster,  in  the 
Europa  Erudita  of  Rahtlef  (a  work  written  in  Ger- 
man,) where  this  controversy  is  placed  in  its  true 
light.  Kuster  was  a  man  of  probity,  who  lived  at 
that  time  in  America,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of 
these  divisions. 

X  See  Rogers'  Christian  Quaker;  as  a>so  the  (iua- 
kers  a  divided  People,  and  Unschuld.  Nachricht.  1744, 
p.  496. 

5  Most  people  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  to  learn 


Vn.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Quaker- 
ism, from  which  all  the  otlier  tenets  of  the 
sect  are  derived,  is  that  famous  and  ancient 
opinion  of  the  mystic  school,  "  that  there  lies 
concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men  a  certain 
portion  of  divine  reason,  a  spark  of  the  same 
wisdom  that  exists  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Therefore,  those  who  are  desirous  of  arriving 
at  true  felicity  and  eternal  salvation,  must, 
(according  to  their  system)  by  self-converse, 
contemplation,  and  perpetual  efibrts  to  subdue 
their  sensual  affections,  endeavour  to  draw 
forth,  kindle,  and  inflame  that  divine,  hidden 


the  true  doctrine  and  sentiments  of  the  Quakers 
from  the  Catechism  of  Robert  Barclay,  and  more  es- 
pecially from  his  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Di- 
vinity, &c.  which  was  published  in  1676,  and  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages;  nor  do  I 
deny,  that  the  members  of  this  sect  are  very  desirous 
that  we  should  judge  of  their  religious  sentiments 
by  the  doctrine  that  is  e.xhibited  in  these  books:  but, 
if  those  who  are  disposed  to  judge  by  this  rule,  go  so 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  these  books  contain  all  the 
religious  tenets  that  were  formerly  advanced,  or  are 
at  present  adopted  by  the  people  called  Quakers, 
they  may  be  refuted  without  difficulty,  from  a  great 
variety  of  books  and  records  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. It  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the  true 
spirit  of  Barclay's  writings.  This  ingenious  man 
appeared  as  a  patron  and  defender  of  Quakerism, 
and  not  as  a  professed  teacher  or  e.xpositor  of  its 
various  doctrines;  and  he  interpreted  and  modified 
the  opinions  of  this  sect  after  the  manner  of  a  cham- 
pion or  advocate,  who  undertakes  the  defence  of  an 
odious  cause.  How  then  does  he  go  to  work?  In 
the  first  place,  he  observes  an  entire  silence  in  rela- 
tion to  those  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
concerning  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know 
the  real  opinions  of  the  Quakers;  and  thus  he  exhi- 
bits  a  system  of  theology  that  is  evidently  lame  and 
imperfect;  for  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  a  pru- 
dent apologist  to  pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are 
scarcely  susceptible  of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to 
enlarge  upon  those  only  which  the  powers  of  genius 
and  eloquence  may  be  able  to  embellish  and  exhibit 
in  an  advantageous  point  of  view.  It  is  observable, 
in  the  second  place,  that  Barclay  touches,  in  a  slight, 
superficial,  and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  the  ex- 
planation of  which  had  already  exposed  the  Quakers 
to  severe  censures;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plainly 
the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Lastly  (to  omit  many 
other  observations  that  might  be  made  here,)  this 
writer  employs  the  greatest  dexterity  and  art  in  sof- 
tening andmodifyingthose  invidious  doctrines  which 
he  cannot  conceal,  and  presumes  not  to  disavow;  for 
which  purpose  he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases 
and  terms  which  are  used  by  the  Quakers,  and  are 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses  their  tenets  in 
ordinary  language,  in  terms  of  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite nature,  and  in  a  style  that  casts  a  sort  of  mask 
over  their  natural  aspect.  At  this  rate  the  most 
enormous  errors  m.iy  be  maintained  with  impunity; 
for  there  is  no  doctrine,  however  absurd,  to  which 
a  plausible  air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the  in- 
sidious method  of  Barclay;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa  was,  with  a  like 
artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by  some  of  hisdis- 
ciples.  The  other  writers  of  this  sect  have  declared 
their  sentiments  with  more  freedom,  perspicuity,  and 
candour,  particularly  the  famous  William  Penn  and 
George  Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve  an  atten- 
tive perusal,  preferably  to  all  the  other  productions 
of  that  community.  There  is,  among  other  writings 
of  these  eminent  Quakers,  one  in  whose  composi- 
tion they  were  both  concerned,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1674,  under  the  following  title:  The  Chris- 
tian Quaker  and  his  divine  Testimony  vindicated  by 
Scripture,  Reason,  and  Authority,  against  the  inju- 
rious Attempts  that  have  been  lately  made  by  seve- 
ral Adversaries.  Tlie  first  part  of  this  book  was 
written  by  Penn,  and  the  second  by  Whitehead. 
There  is  also,  in  Sewell's  History,  a  confession  of 
faith  that  was  published  by  the  Quakers  in  1693,  dur- 
ing their  controversy  with  Keith;  but  this  confession 
is  composed  with  great  caution,  and  is  full  o*"  ambi- 
guity. 
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spark,  which  is  overpowered  by  the  darkness 
of  tlie  flesh,  and  suffocated,  as  it  were,  by  that 
mass  of  matter  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
They  who  observe  tliis  rule,  will  feel  (say  the 
Quakers)  a  divine  glow  of  warmth  and  light, 
and  hear  a  celestial  and  divine  voice  proceed- 
ing from  the  inward  recesses  of  their  souls; 
and  by  this  light  and  this  voice,  they  will  be 
led  to  all  truth,  and  be  perfectly  assured  of 
their  union  with  the  Supreme  Being."  This 
hidden  treasure,  which  is  possessed,  though  not 
improved,  by  all  the  human  race,  bears  differ- 
ent denominations  in  the  language  of  this  fa- 
natical sect.  They  fiequently  call  it  divine 
liglU,  sometimes  a  ray  of  the  eternal  icisdom,  at 
others,  the  heavenly  Sophia,  whom  they  suppose 
married  to  a  mortal,  and  whose  wedding  gar- 
ments some  of  their  writers  describe  with  the 
most  gaudy  and  pompous  eloquence.  But  the 
most  usual  epithets  given  to  this  spiritual  trea- 
sure are  those  of  the  internal  ivord,  and  of 
Clirist  within;  for  a.s,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
adopt  that  doctrine  of  Origen,  and  the  ancient 
Mystics,  which  represents  Christ  as  the  eternal 
reason  or  wisdom  of  God,  and,  on  the  other, 
maintain,  that  all  men  are  endowed  naturally 
with  a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
they  are  thus  directly  led  to  affirm,  that  Christ, 
or  the  word  of  God,  dwells  and  speaks  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.* 

VHL  All  the  singularities  and  wonderful 
fancies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  religious 
system  of  the  Quakers,  are  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  fundamental  principle  now 
mentioned;  for,  since  Christ  resides  in  the  in- 
ward frame  of  every  mortal,  it  follows,  "  first, 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  calling 
off"  the  mind  from  external  objects,  in  weaken- 
ing the  influence  and  ascendancy  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  and  in  every  one's  entering  deep- 
ly into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
listening  attentively  to  the  divine  instructions 
and  commands  that  the  internal  word,  or  Christ 
within,  delivers  there;  secondly,  that  the  exter- 
nal word,  i.  e.  the  Scripture,  neither  points  out 
the  way  of  salvation,  nor  leads  men  to  it, 
since  it  only  consists  of  letters  and  words, 
which,  being  void  of  life,  have  not  a  sufficient 
degree  of  efficacy  and  power  to  illuminate  the 
human  mind,  and  unite  it  to  God.  The  only 
advantage  that,  in  their  opinion,  results  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Scripture,  is,  that  it  excites  the 
mind  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  internal 
word,  and  to  go  to  the  school  of  Christ,  who 
teaches  within  them;  or  (to  express  the  same 
thing  in  other  words,)  they  look  upon  the  Bi- 
ble as  a  mute  master,  who,  by  signs  and  figures, 
points  out  and  discovers  that  living  master, 
that  effective  guide,  who  dwells  in  the  mind. 
Thirdly,  they  who  are  without  this  written 
word,  such  as  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and 
savage  nations,  are  not,  on  that  account,  either 
removed  from  the  path,  or  destitute  of  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation,  though  they  indeed  want 


»  II  is  nevertheless  to  be  observed,  that  the  mo- 
(lern  (iiwikers,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Mar- 
ty n  and  others,  are,  in  general,  ignorant  of  the  sys- 
tem of  their  ancestors,  and  perpetually  confound  the 
innate  divine  light  above-mentioned,  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Holy  Ghost  iu  the  minds  of  the 
faithful. 


this  inferior  and  subordinate  help  to  its  attain- 
ment; for,  if  they  only  attend  to  this  inward 
teacher,  who  always  speaks  when  the  man  is 
silent,  they  will  learn  abimdantly,  from  him, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  and  practised 
in  order  to  their  final  happiness.  In  conse- 
quence, fourthlj',  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  of 
a  vast  extent,  and  comprehends  the  whole  race 
of  mankind;  for  all  have  Christ  within  them, 
and  therefore,  even  those  who  are  deprived  of 
the  means  of  knowledge,  and  live  in  the  gross- 
est ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  ca- 
pable of  obtaining,  through  him,  wisdom  here, 
and  happiness  hereafter.  Hence  also  they 
conclude,  that  those  who  lead  virtuous  lives, 
and  resist  the  impulse  of  their  lusts  and  pas- 
sions, whether  they  be  .Tews,  Moslems,  or  Po- 
lytheists,  shall  be  united  to  God  in  this  life,  by 
means  of  the  Christ  that  lies  hidden  within 
them,  and  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  union 
in  the  life  to  come.  To  these  tenets  they  add, 
in  the  fifth  place,  that  a  heavy,  dark  body, 
composed  of  corrupt  matter,  hinders  men  from 
discerning,  with  ease,  tiiis  hidden  Christ,  and 
from  hearing  his  divine  and  internal  voice. 
Therefore  they  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  to  watch  against  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  this  union  between 
the  soul  and  body,  that  the  latter  may  not 
blunt  the  powers  of  the  fonner,  disturb  its 
tranquillity,  or,  by  the  ministry  of  the  outward 
senses,  611  it  with  images  of  vain,  sensible,  and 
external  objects."  The  consideration  now 
mentioned  engages  them,  lastly,  "  to  look  upon 
it  as  utterly  incredible,  that  God  should  ever 
again  shut  up,  in  the  same  material  habitation, 
the  souls  that  are  set  free  by  death  from  their 
bodily  prison;"  and  therefore  they  affirm,  that 
the  Gospel-account  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  must  either  be  interpreted  in  a  figurative 
sense,  or  be  understood  as  pointing  out  the 
creation  of  a  new  and  celestial  body.* 

IX.  It  evidently  appears  from  all  this,  that 
the  existence  of  the  man  of  Christ  Jesus,  and 
the  circumstantial  accounts  we  have  in  Scrip- 
ture of  his  divine  origin,  his  life,  and  actions, 
his  satisfaction,  merits  and  sufferings,  make  no 
essential  part  of  the  theological  system  of  the 
Quakers,  which  is  built  upon  a  different  foun- 
dation, and  derives  the  whole  plan  and  method 
of  salvation  from  the  Christ  ivithin.  Hence 
several  members  of  that  sect,  as  we  learn  from 
writers  of  unquestionable  authority,  went  such 
an  extravagant  length  as  to  maintain,  that  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  evan- 
gelical history,  do  not  relate  to  the  Son  of 
God,  who  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man, 
but  to  that  Christ  within,  whose  operations  are 
recorded  by  the  sacred  historians  in  figurative 
and  allegorical  language.  This  opinion,  if  we 
may  confide  iu  tiie  testimonies  of  unexception- 
able witnesses,  is  so  far  from  having  lost  its 
credit  among  them,  that  it  is  still  openly  pro- 
fessed by  the  American  Quakers.     Those  of 


*  The  Quakers  adopt  all  these  tenets;  they  are  at 
least  obliged  to  adopt  them,  unless  they  renounce 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  system.  We 
have  omitted  the  mention  of  those  points  about 
which  they  dispute  among  themselves,  that  we  may 
not  appear  to  take  pleasure  lu  representing  thetii 
under  odious  colours. 
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Europe,  vvliether  from  the  force  of  conviction 
or  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  differ  entirely 
from  their  brethren  in  this  respect.  They  hold, 
*'  That  the  divine  wisdom,  or  reason,  resided 
in  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  conveyed 
its  instructions  to  mankind  by  his  ministry;" 
and  they  profess  to  believe,  "  that  this  divine 
man  really  did  and  suffered  what  is  recorded 
concerning  him  by  the  sacred  writers."  It  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  they  express  them- 
selves in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  on  many 
points  that  relate  to  the  history  of  the  divine 
Saviour;  and,  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
their  notions  respecting  tlie  fruits  of  his  suifer- 
ings,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  are  so 
vague  and  obscure,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
know  what  is  their  real  opinion  about  the  de- 
gree of  this  efficacy,  and  the  nature  of  these 
fruits.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  European  Quakers,  though  they  acknow- 
ledge the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  yet  do  not  entirely  reject  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
tory mentioned  above;  for  they  consider  the 
events  that  happened  to  Christ,  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry  upon  earth,  as  the  signs  and 
emblems  of  those  scenes  through  which  the 
mental  Christ  must  pass,  in  order  to  render  us 
partalcers  of  eternal  salvation.  Hence  they 
talk  in  high  and  pompous  strains  (like  their 
models  tlie  Mystics)  of  the  birth,  life,  suffer- 
ings, deatli,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  '  in  the 
liearts  of  the  faithful.' 

X.  The  religious  discipline,  worship,  and 
practice  of  the  Quakers,  flow  from  the  same 
source  from  which,  as  we  have  already  observ- 
ed, their  doctrine  and  tenets  were  immediately 
derived.  They  meet  for  the  purposes  of  reli- 
gion on  the  same  days  which  are  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  public  worship  in  all  other 
Christian  churches;  but  they  neither  observe 
festivals,  nor  use  external  rites  and  ceremonies, 
nor  suffer  religion,  which  they  place  entirely 
in  the  mental  worsliip  of  the  hidden  Christ,  to 
be  shackled  and  cramped  by  positive  institu- 
tions. All  the  members  of  their  community, 
whether  male  or  female,  have  an  equal  right 
to  teach  and  exhort  in  their  public  meetings; 
for  who,  say  they,  will  presume  to  exclude, 
from  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  Brethren, 
those  persons  in  whom  Clirist  dwells,  and  by 
whom  he  speaks?  They  reject  the  use  of  pray- 
ers, hynnis,  and  the  various  outward  forms  of 
devotion  by  which,  in  other  Christian  churches, 
public  worship  is  distinguished;  and  tliis,  in- 
deed, is  an  instance  of  their  consistency  with 
themselves,  as  it  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  their  religious  system;  for,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  the  person  who  expresses  his 
desires  in  a  set  form  of  words,  that  can  be  said 
to  pray  truly,  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  who,  by 
a  deep  recollection,  withdraws  his  mind  from 
every  outward  object,  reduces  it  to  a  state  of 
absohite  tranquillity,  silences  everj'  inward  mo- 
tion and  affection,  and  plunges  it,  as  it  were, 
into  the  abyss  of  Deity.  They  neither  observe 
the  institution  of  baptism,  nor  do  they  renew 
the  remembrance  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the 
benefits  that  result  from  it,  by  the  celebration 
of  the  eucliarist.  They  look  upon  these  two 
institutions  as  merely  Judaical,  and  allege, 


that  our  Saviour  observed  them  for  no  other 
end  than  to  show  for  once,  in  a  visible  man- 
ner, the  mystical  purification  of  the  soul,  un- 
der the  figure  of  baptism,  and  the  spiritual 
nourishment  of  the  inward  man,  under  that  of 
the  eucliarist. 

XI.  The  moral  doctrine  of  this  sect,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  austerity,  is 
chiefly  comprehended  in  the  two  following 
precepts.  One  is  of  this  import:  That  the 
faithful  are  either  to  avoid  entirely  every  thing 
that  tends  to  gratify  the  external  senses  and 
passions,  every  thing  that  can  be  ranked  under 
the  denomination  of  sensual  or  bodily  plea- 
sure; or,  if  such  rigorous  abstinence  be  impos- 
sible in  this  present  state,  and  contrary  to  the 
evident  laws  of  nature,  such  pleasure  is  to  be 
so  modified  and  restrained  by  reason  and  medi- 
tation, as  to  prevent  it  from  debasing  and  cor- 
rupting the  mind;  for,  as  the  whole  attention 
of  the  mind  must  be  given  to  the  voice  and  or- 
ders of  the  internal  guide,  so,  for  this  purpose, 
all  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it 
from  the  contagion  of  the  body,  and  from  all 
intimate  and  habitual  commerce  with  corpo- 
real objects."  By  another  leading  precept  of 
morality  among  the  Quakers,  all  imitation  of 
those  external  maimers,  that  go  by  the  name 
of  civility  and  politeness,  as  also  several  mat- 
ters of  form,  usual  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
in  the  connexions  of  human  society,  are  strict- 
ly prohibited  as  unlawful.  Hence  they  are 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  Christian 
sects,  by  their  outward  deportment  and  their 
manner  of  life.  They  never  salute  any  per- 
son whom  they  meet  in  their  way,  nor  employ 
in  their  conversation  the  usual  manner  of  ad- 
dress, or  the  appellations  that  civility  and  cus- 
tom have  rendered  a  matter  of  decency,  at 
least,  if  not  of  duty;  they  never  express  their 
respect  for  magistrates,  or  persons  in  autho- 
rity, either  by  bodily  gestures,  titles  of  honour, 
or  in  general  by  any  of  the  marks  of  homage 
that  are  paid  to  them  by  persons  of  all  other 
denominations.  They  carry  their  pacific  sen- 
timents to  such  an  extravagant  length  as  to  re- 
nounce the  right  of  self-defence,  and  let  pass 
with  impunity,  and  even  without  resistance, 
the  attacks  that  are  made  on  their  possessions, 
their  reputation,  and  even  on  their  lives.  They 
refuse  to  confirm  their  testimonies  by  an  oath, 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  their  property  before  a 
civil  tribunal,  or  to  accuse  those  who  have  in- 
jured them.  To  these  negative  parts  of  their 
external  conduct,  they  add  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  positive  kind,  that  discover  the 
same  austere,  stiff,  proud,  and  formal  spirit; 
for  they  distinguish  themselves,  in  a  striking 
manner,  from  the  rest  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens, 
by  the  gravity  of  their  aspects,  the  rustic  sim- 
plicity of  their  apparel,  the  affected  tones  of 
their  voices,  the  stiffness  of  their  conversation, 
and  the  frugality  of  their  tables.  It  is,  how- 
ever, affirmed  by  persons  of  credit,  who  are 
eye-witnesses  of  what  passes  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  sect,  that  the  modern,  and  m.ore 
especially  the  English  Quakers,  whom  trade 
has  furnished  with  the  means  of  luxury,  have 
departed  from  this  rigid  and  austere  manner  of 
life,  and  gradually  become  more  reconciled  to 
the  outward  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the 
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world.     These  more  sociable  Quakers  are  also 
said  to  modify  and   explain  the  theology  of 
their  ancestors,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
it  more  rational  than  it  was  in  its  primitive 
state.     At  the  same   time  it   is  certain,  that 
many  of  the  members  of  this  sect  have  either  a 
false  notion,  or  no  notion  at  all,  of  that  theology. 
XII.  The  principles  of  this  community  seem 
to  exclude  the  very  idea  of  order,  discipline, 
and    ecclesiastical    government.     Its   leading 
members,  however,  began  to  perceive  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  that  without  laws  and  rulers  it 
could  not  subsist,  but  must  inevitably  fall  into 
confusion  and  ruin.    They  accordingly  erected 
a  council  of  elders,  who  discuss  and  determine 
matters  of  a  doubtful  or  difficult  nature,  and 
use  all  possible  care  and  diligence  in  inspecting 
the  conduct  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  preventing 
whatever  they  look  upon  as  prejudicial  to  tiie 
interests  of  tlie  community.     The  names  of 
those  who  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony 
are  given  in  to  those  leading  members,  who 
also  keep  an  exact  register  of  the  birtlis  and 
deaths  that  happen  in  their  society.    They  ex- 
ercise, moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  authority 
over  those  who  speak  in  their  meetings,  since 
it  is  well  known,  that  in  some  places  these 
speakers  show  their  discourses  to  the  ruling 
elders  before  tliey  deliver  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  judge  whether  they  are  fit  to  be  re- 
peated in  public;  for,  since  the  abuse  that  was 
made  of  the  unbounded  liberty  that  every  indi- 
vidual had  to  instruct  and  exhort  the  congre- 
gation, and  to  speak  and  harangue  when  the 
pretended  spirit  moved  them,  new  regulations 
Lave  been  observed;  and  this  liberty  has  been 
considerably   modified,    in   several    places,   to 
avoid  the  jnocker}',  contempt,  and  censure,  to 
which  the  community  was  constantly  exposed, 
by  the  absurd,  incoherent,  and  insipid  discourses 
of  many  of  its  members.     There  are  also  in 
some  of  the  more  considerable  congregations, 
and  more  especially  in  those  which  are  formed 
at  London,  certain  persons  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  alwa3's  prepared  to  speak  to  the  people, 
if  none  of  the  congregation  should  seem  to  be 
inwardly  moved  or  disposed  to  rise  and  ha- 
rangue.    The  appointment  of  tiiese  professed 
speakers  was  designed  to  remedy  an  inconve- 
nience that  fi-equently  happened  in  the  Quaker- 
meetings,  the  whole  assembly  being  dismissed 
without  either  instruction  or  exhortation,  be- 
cause  no  persons  found  themselves  moved  to 
speak.     It  is  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  this 
public  discourse  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Qua- 
kers as  an  essential  part  of  their  religion  and 
worship;  for  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  do  not 
meet  that  they  may  hear  the  words  of  an  ex- 
ternal teacher,  but  that  they  may  listen  with 
recollection  to  the  voice  of  the  divine  instruc- 
tor, which  every  one  carries  with  him  in  his 
own  breast,  or,  to  use  their  own  plirase,  that 
they  may  '  commune  with  themselves.'     Ne- 
vertheless, as  these  mute  assemblies  excite  the 
laughter  of  their  adversaries,  and  expose  them 
to  tlie  reproach  of  enthusiasm  and  folly,  they 
have,  on  that  account,  appointed  fixed  speakers 
to  whom  tiiey  give  a  .small  salary,  that  the 
whole  time  of  their  meetmg  may  not  be  passed 
in  silence.* 

QC^  *  The  truth  of  this  account  of  fixed  speakers 
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The  Quakers  have,  annually,  a  general  as- 
sembly, which  meets  at  London  in  the  week 
before  Whitsuntide,*  and  is  composed  of  depu- 
ties from  all  their  particular  congregations. 
They  still  complain,  notwithstanding  the  tole- 
ration they  enjoy,  of  certain  severities  and 
hardships;  but  these  are  entirely  owing  to  their 
obstinate  refusal  to  pay  those  tithes,  which,  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  are  designed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church. 

VINDICATION  OF  THE  QUAKERS. 

[The  follnwing  Vindication  was  added  to  the 

Philadelphia  edition  ofMosheinVs  Ecclesiastical 

Hislory,  published  in  1199.] 

An  American  edition  of  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
siastical History  being  nearly  completed,  in 
which  is  contained  a  very  false  account  of  the 
principles,  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  reli- 
gious society,  a  very  erroneous  character  of 
George  Fox,  and  divers  other  misrepresenta- 
tions and  untrue  charges;  and  although  full 
answers  and  refutations  of  these  calumnies 
have  been  heretofore  published,  yet  as  this 
book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  unac- 
quainted witii  the  true  state  of  facts,  we  think 
it  a  point  of  justice  due  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  to  our  religious  society,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  candid  and  unprejudiced  minds, 
briefiy  to  give  what  from  authentic  histories 
and  our  own  knowledge  we  have  ascertained 
is  a  just  narration. 

Men  who  consider  themselves  accountable 
for  their  words  and  actions,  and  think  it  high- 
ly criminal  to  deceive  others  by  either  disguis- 
ing or  falsification,  who  are  well  informed  and 
acquainted  with  the  facts  and  subjects  they  re- 
late or  write  upon,  are  entitled  to  greater  cre- 
dit than  professed  and  avowed  opposers,  who 
from  mistaken  motives  publish  distortions  and 
misconstructions.  From  the  misrepresenta- 
tions and  wrong  accounts  given  by  our  adver- 
saries, we  have  no  doubt  Mosheim  has  taken 
most  of  his  narrative. 

The  true  character  of  George  Fox  has  been 
drawn  by  men  of  the  first  respectability  and 
the  fullest  information;  men  who  were  conver- 
sant with  him  from  his  youth  to  his  close:  and 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  autlientic  testimonies 
can  be  produced  to  prove  that  he  was  a  pious, 
sober,  solid  and  exemplary  man,  and  no  fana- 
tic, eminently  qualified  for  the  work  he  was 
raised  up  to  promote.  As  we  wish  to  be  brief, 
we  shall  omit  recurring  to  other  documents, 

uppointed  to  discourse  and  exhort  (when  the  spirit 
iloi's  iKit  move  any  of  the  other  tnilhren,)  and  re- 
\vard(!d  for  thi'ir  pains,  is  denied  by  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Forniey.  We  leave  the  decision  of  the 
niiitler  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  supposed  fact.  The  translator,  instead  of 
leavinj,'  this  point  unsettled,  ouiE;ht  to  liave  inquired 
into  the  circumstance;  but,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  that  trouble,  the  alitor  is  induced  to  supply  the 
iletiricncy,  by  statinc  that  for  Dr.  Mosheim's  .isser- 
tion  there  is  no  authority.  Many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  preaching,  exhortiu";,  or  advising,  at  the  dif- 
fiTi'iit  meetings;  but  they  are  not  selected  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  congregation,  and  do  not  act  as  sti- 
pendiary ministers.  The  Friend.-^  know  that  the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  follow  that  rule  in 
ordinary  cases;  but  the  idea  of  remuneration  for  reli- 
gious instruction  is  mither  entertained  by  the 
preacher  himself,  nor  by  the  Brel/irrn  and  Sislers 
who  listen  to  his  extemporaneous  effusions. 
••  It  is  now  fixed  for  the  third  Sunday  in  May. 
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and  only  cite  a  few  sentences  from  a  preface 
to  George  Fax's  Journal  written  by  William 
Penn,  as  follows: 

"  He  was  a  man  that  God  endowed  with  a 
clear  and  wonderful  depth,  a  discerner  of 
others*  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of  his 
own. 

"  He  was  of  an  innocent  life,  no  busy  body 
nor  self-seeker,  neither  touchy  nor  critical. 
So  meek,  contented,  modest,  steady,  tender,  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company. 

"  As  he  was  unwearied,  so  he  was  undaunt- 
ed in  his  services  for  God.  For  in  all  things 
he  acquitted  himself  like  a  man,  a  new  and 
heavenly-minded  man,  a  divine  and  a  natural- 
ist, and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making.  I 
have  been  surprised  at  his  questions  and  an- 
swers in  natural  things,  that  whilst  he  was 
ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical  science,  he 
liad  in  him  the  foundation  of  useful  and  com- 
mendable knowledge,  and  cherished  it  every 
where. 

"  Thus  he  lived  and  sojourned  among  us, 
and  as  he  lived  so  he  died,  feeling  in  his  last 
moments  the  same  eternal  power  that  had 
raised  and  preserved  him." 

Instead  of  the  first  association  of  Quakers 
"being  mostly  composed  of  visionary  fanatics, 
and  of  persons  that  really  seemed  to  be  disor- 
dered in  their  brains,"  William  Penn,  in  his 
aforesaid  preface,  gives  the  names  of  a  number 
of  eminent  men  who  became  members  of  this 
society,  and  who  were  instrumental  with  many 
others  in  spreading  and  propagating  the  doc- 
trines which  they  had  espoused,  and  also  of 
establishing  a  discipline  and  church  govern- 
ment which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  compact 
and  well  regulated  system  of  good  order. 

The  charge  of  their  "  running  like  baccha- 
nals through  the  towns  and  villages,  declaim- 
ing against  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and 
every  fixed  form  of  religion,  &c.  trampling 
upon  the  laws,  and  making  use  of  their  pre- 
tended inspirations  to  excite  tlie  most  vehement 
commotions  both  in  church  and  state,"  and 
divers  otlier  scandalous  aspersions,  we  deny. 

That  tumults  were  raised  by  their  opposers, 
is  very  true,  and  also  that  they  refused  com- 
plying with  laws  which  they  conceived  as  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  conscience;  but  that  in  any 
one  instance  tliey  offered  violence  to  the  per- 
son of  any  man,  or  departed  from  tlieir  peace- 
able testimony,  is  false.  That  they  bore  beat- 
ings, imprisonment  and  death,  witii  patience, 
meekness,  and  perseverance,  praying  for  their 
enemies,  is  a  fact  indisputable  and  of  great 
notoriety;  so  that  in  time,  when  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  were  dissipated  and  their  innocence 
fully  manifested,  way  was  made  in  the  minds 
of  rulers  for  their  toleration;  and  this  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  such  of  them  as  keep 
true  to  their  principles,  are  as  good  members 
of  civil  society  as  any  other  people,  and  have 
never  been  found  in  any  plots  or  combinations 
against  the  governments  which  in  the  course 
of  providence  have  been  set  over  them. 

The  conduct  of  James  Naylor,  in  his  dark 
and  bewildered  state,  we  freely  condemn;  but 
his  punishment  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme. 
That  two  or  three  weak  persons  were  deluded 
and  paid  a  sort  of  divine  honour  to  him,  is 


confessed;  but  that  this  was  in  any  degree 
countenanced  by  our  religious  society  is  posi- 
tively denied,  but  on  the  contrary  was  fully  re- 
probated by  them.  Although  James  Naylor 
had  lamentably  missed  his  way,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  believe  he  was  through  divine  mercy 
restored  to  a  sound  mind.  He  published  a 
condemnation  of  his  misconduct,  and  we  re- 
verently hope  he  died  in  peace  with  God  and 
love  to  all  men. 

As  to  the  absurd  story  of  "  one  of  these 
people  going  to  the  parliament  house  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  wounding  several,  and  say- 
ing he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kill 
every  man  that  sat  in  that  house,"  it  is  a  very 
fiction,  and  we  deny  that  any  acknowledged 
member  among  us  ever  was  guilty  of  such 
conduct. 

We  have  also  made  diligent  search  and  can- 
not find  any  accoimt  of  a  female  going  naked 
as  mentioned  in  the  same  note,  and  believe  it 
is  untrue. 

That  George  Keith  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  a  member  of  our  society,  and  wrote  seve- 
ral pieces  in  support  of  our  tenets,  is  true;  but 
that  he  gave  way  to  a  contentious  spirit,  cm.d 
endeavoured  to  lay  waste  what  he  himself  had 
assisted  to  build  up,  and  was,  after  much  pa- 
tient labour  and  forbearance,  disowned  by 
friends,  we  acknowledge,  and  that  an  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  establishment  of  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  by  some  through  ignorance, 
who  afterwards  saw  their  error  and  condemned 
it,  and  by  others  from  misUiken  motives;  but 
that  our  fundamental  opinions  have  been  tlie 
same  from  the  first  promulgation  of  them,  we 
confidently  assert. 

We  believe  the  Scriptiires  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  be  of  divine  original,  and 
give  full  credit  to  the  historical  facts,  as  well 
as  the  doctrines  therein  delivered;  and  never 
had  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  actual  birth, 
life,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
as  related  by  the  evangelists,  without  any  men- 
tal or  other  reserve,  or  the  least  diminution  by 
allegorical  explanation:  and  there  is  not,  nor 
ever  has  been,  any  essential  difference  in  faith 
or  practice  between  Friends  in  Europe  and 
America;  but  a  correspondence  is  regularly 
maintained,  and  love,  harmony,  and  unity  have 
been  preserved  down  to  this  day;  and  we  hope 
and  believe,  under  divine  favour,  nothing  will 
be  able  to  scatter  or  divide  us. 

We  do  not  wish  to  meddle  with  those,  called 
mystics,  or  to  adopt  many  of  their  e.xpressions. 
We  presume  there  were  sincerely  religious 
people  among  them;  but  we  think  religion  is  a 
simple  thing,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  men:  and  as  to  our  tenets  and 
history  we  refer  to  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  Sewell, 
Gough,  &c.  and  declare,  tliat  we  never  had, 
nor  now  liave,  any  other  doctrines  to  publish, 
and  that  there  are  no  religious  opinions  or 
practices  among  us  vv^hich  have  not  been  made 
known  to  the  world. 

When  any  person  by  submitting  to  the  influ- 
ence and  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  be- 
comes thereby  qualified,  and  is  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  after  having  made  full 
proof  thereof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  congre- 
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gation,  he  or  she  is  accepted  and  recommended 
as  such;  but  as  to  any  person  being  appointed 
with  a  stipend,  small  or  great,  or  preparing  a 
sermon  to  be  delivered  in  our  meetings  to  be 
previously  examined,  or  without  such  exami- 
nation, there  never  was  any  such  practice 
among  us.  Our  ministers,  elders,  overseers, 
and  other  friends  appointed  to  religious  ser- 
vices, receive  no  pecuniary  pay,  but  spend 
their  time  and  their  own  money  freely  on  such 
occasions,  at  home  and  abroad;  yet  proper  at- 
tention is  given  to  those  in  low  or  poor  circum- 
stances of  every  description,  besides  contribu- 
ting our  full  proportion  to  the  support  of  the 
general  poor.  Equally  untrue  is  the  insinua- 
tion that  we  are  ashamed  of  our  silent  meet- 
ings, having  experienced  them  to  be  both  pro- 
fitable and  refreshing,  as  by  waiting  on  the 
Lord  we  renew  our  strength  in  him. 

Having  referred  to  divers  books  for  further 
information  respecting  us,  and  a  more  minute 
refutation  of  the  other  false  charges,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  at  present  with  this  general 
answer. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  a  meet- 
ing representing  the  religious  society  call- 
ed Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  New-Jersey, 
&c.  held  in  Philadelphia  the  22d  of  1 1th 
month,  n99. 

JoHM  Drinker,  Clerk. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Concerning  the  Mennonites,  or  .flnabaptists. 

I.  After  various  scenes  of  trial  and  per- 
plexity, the  Mennonites  at  length  found,  du- 
ring this  century,  that  tranquillity  which  they 
had  long  sought  in  vain.  They  arrived,  in- 
deed, at  tliis  state  of  repose  by  very  slow  steps; 
for  though,  in  the  preceding  age,  they  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zens in  the  United  Provinces,  yet  it  was  a  long 
time  before  their  solicitations  and  pleas  of  in- 
nocence could  engage  the  English,  the  Swiss, 
and  Germans,  to  receive  them  in  their  bosom, 
and  to  abrogate  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted 
against  them.  The  civil  magistrates,  in  these 
countries,  had  still  before  their  eyes  the  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  ancient  Anabaptists; 
and,  besides,  they  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves, that  a  set  of  men,  who  looked  upon  all 
oaths  as  sinful,  and  declared  that  magistracy 
and  penal  laws  have  no  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  had  the  qualities  and  sentiments  that 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  citizen. 
Hence  we  find,  even  in  this  century,  several 
examples  of  great  severities  employed  against 
the  Anabaptists,  and  some  instances  of  even 
capital  punishments  being  inflicted  on  them.* 


*  The  severities  exercised  in  Swilzcrlani]  nsiainst 
the  Mennonites  arc  recorilcd  byOttius.in  his  Aniial 
Anabapt.  p.  3:t7,  and  more  particularly  those  wliich 
they  sutfered  in  the  year  Iti'.lS,  by  Hot'tinjrcr,  in  liis 
German  work,  entitled  Schweizerische  Kirchen-His- 
torie,  vol.  i.  p.  1101,  nor  even  in  the  present*  century 
have  they  been  treated  more  mildly  in  the  cant(ui  of 
Bern,  as  appears  from  Schyn's  Ilistoria  Meniionifar. 
cap.  X.  p.  2f<!l,  in  which  we  tind  the  haters  of  the 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  intorrediiig 
with  that  canton  in  their  behalf.  A  severe  persecu- 
tion was  sot  on  foot  aRainsl  them  in  the  Palatinate 
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But  now,  that  the  demonstrations  of  their  in- 
nocence and  probity  are  clear  and  unquestion- 
able, they  enjoy  the  sweets  of  security  and  re- 
pose, not  only  in  the  United  Provinces,  but 
also  in  England,  Gemiany,  and  Prussia,  where 
they  procure  by  their  honest  industry,  and 
particularly  by  their  application  to  trade  and 
commerce,  an  ample  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

II.  The  wiser  members  of  this  community 
easily  perceived,  that  their  external  tranquillity 
would  not  be  staple  or  permanent,  unless  their 
intestine  discords  were  removed,  and  their  an- 
cient disputes  about  trifling  and  unimportant 
matters  charitably  terminated.  They  accord- 
ingly used  their  most  zealous  endeavours  to 
diffuse  the  sweets  of  charity  and  concord 
throughout  tlieir  sect;  nor  were  their  labours 
altogether  unsuccessful.  In  1630,  a  conside- 
rable part  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders, 
Germany,  and  Friseland,  concluded  tlieir  de- 
bates in  a  conference  at  Amsterdam,  and  en- 
tered into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  communion; 
each,  notwithstanding,  reserving  a  liberty  of 
retaining  certain  opinions.  This  association 
was  renewed,  and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions 
in  1649,  by  the  Anabaptists  of  Flanders  and 
Germany,  among  whom  great  divisions  had 
reigned.*  All  these  formed  a  bond  of  union 
with  those  branches  of  the  sect  that  were  most 
distinguished  by  their  moderation;  and  they 
mitigated  and  corrected,  in  various  respects, 
the  rigorous  laws  of  Menno  and  his  successors. 

III.  At  this  day,  therefore,  the  whole  com- 
munity may  be  divided  into  two  large  sects. 
One  comprehends  the  more  irjined  Anabap- 
tists, remarkable  for  their  austerity,  who  are 
also  called  Flemings  or  Flandrians;  and  those 
who  form  the  other  sect  are  styled  the  Gross 
Anabaptists,  who  are  of  a  milder  complexion, 
and  an  easier  and  more  moderate  character, 
and  go  commonly  under  the  denomination  of 
Waterlandians.  We  have  already  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  origin  and  etymology  of 
these  denominations.  Each  sect  is  subdivided 
into  a  variety  of  branches,  more  especially  the 
refined  and  austere  Anabaptists;  who  have  not 
only  produced  two  separate  societies,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Groningenists,f  and 
Dantzickers,  or  Prussians,};  but  also  a  conside- 
rable number  of  more  obscure  factions,  which 
diflfer  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  manners,  and 
agree  in  nothing  but  the  name  of  Anabaptists, 
and  in  some  ancient  opinions  that  have  been 
unanimously  embraced  by  all  the  members  of 
that  sect.  All  the  refined  Anabaptists  are  the 
rigid  followers  of  Simon  Menno,  and  firmly 
mainUiin,  though  not  all  with  the  same  degree 
of  severity  and  rigour,  the  sentiments  of  their 
chief  on  the  following  points — the  human  na- 
ture of  Christ — the  obligation  that  binds  us  to 


in  ItiOl,  which  was  snsiKMided  by  the  intereessioD  of 
William  III.  kiii"  of  (Jreat  Britain.  See  Schyn's 
Hist.  p. 'Jt>5.  Bishop  Burnet  iuenlionss(Mne  iniitances 
of  Anab.Tptists  siiffijriiid  death  in  En^jland  during 
the  seventeenlh  century,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  his  own  Time. 

*  llerm.  Seliyii,  Pleiiior  Deductio  Historite  Menno- 
nit.  p.  41,  4-1. 

t  Po  calle<l,  because  they  met  at  certain  stated 
times  in  Groningen. 

t  They  derive  this  denomination  from  their  adopt 
mg  the  manners  and  discipline  of  the  Prussians. 
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wash  the  feet  of  strangers  in  consequence  of 
our  Saviour's  command — the  necessity  of  ex- 
communicating and  of  avoiding,  as  one  would 
do  the  plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but  also 
those  who  depart,  even  in  some  light  instances, 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
tainted  with  any  appearance  of  evil — the  con- 
tempt that  is  due  to  human  learning,  and  other 
matters  of  less  moment.*  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  our  times,  some  of  the  con- 
gregations of  this  refined  sect  have  been  gradu- 
ally departing  from  their  austere  system,  and 
are  proceeding,  though  with  a  slow  pace,  to- 
ward the  opinions  and  discipline  of  the  mode- 
rate Anabaptists. 

IV.  All  these  Anabaptists  adopt  a  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,  that 
is  administered  by  three  distinct  orders  of  per- 
sons. The  first  order  is  that  of  the  Bishops  or 
Presbyters,  who  always  preside  in  the  consis- 
tory, and  are  alone  invested  with  the  power  of 
administering  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper.  The  second  is  that  of  the 
Teachers,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship.  The  third  comprehends  the 
Deacons,  who  are  chosen  out  of  both  sexes. 
These  three  orders  compose  the  consistory,  or 
council,  by  which  the  church  is  governed. 
All  matters  of  importance  are  proposed,  ex- 
amined, and  decided,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Brethren.  By  their  suffrages  the  ministers  are 
elected  to  their  holy  office,  and  are  all,  the 
deacons  excepted,  installed  by  public  prayers, 
attended  with  imposition  of  hands. 

V.  Among  the  inferior  sects  of  the  rigid 
Anabaptists,  the  most  considerable  is  that 
which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  Uke- 
wallists,  and  is  so  called  after  its  founder  Uke 
Walles,  a  native  of  Friseland.  This  rustic, 
rigid,  and  ignorant  sectary,  not  only  exhorted 
his  followers  to  maintain  the  primitive  and 
austere  doctrine  of  Menno,  without  suffering 
it  to  be  softened  or  altered  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, but  also,  in  the  year  1637,  began  to  pro- 
pagate, jointly  with  another  innovator,  named 
John  Leus,  a  singular  opinion  concerning  the 
salvation  of  Judas,  and  the  rest  of  Christ's 
murderers.  To  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to 
the  favourable  opinion  he  entertained  concern- 
ing the  eternal  state  of  this  arch-apostate,  he 
invented  the  following  odd  hypothesis:  "  That 
the  period  which  extended  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
was,  as  it  were,  the  distinctive  term  that  sepa- 
rated the  Jewish  from  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, was  a  time  of  deep  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness, during  which  the  Jews  were  void  of  light, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  divine  succour;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  sins  and  enormities 
that  were  committed  during  this  interval  were 
in  a  great  measure  excusable,  and  could  not 
merit  the  severest  displays  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice." This  idle  fiction  met  with  no  indul- 
gence, either  from  the  Mennonites  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  the  magistrates  of  Groningen 
on  the  other;  for  the  former  excluded  its  in- 
ventor from  their  communion,  and  the  latter 

•  See  a  German  work,  entitled,  Nachrichten  von 
dem  gegenwartigen  Zustande  der  Mennoniten,  by 
Rues,  1743. 


banished  him  from  their  city.  He  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  adjacent  province  of  East- 
Friseland,  and  there  drew  after  him  a  conside- 
rable number  of  disciples,  whose  descendants 
still  subsist  in  Friseland,  and  also  in  Lithuania 
and  Prussia,  and  have  their  own  religious  as- 
semblies, separate  fi'om  those  of  the  other  Men- 
nonites. As  they  have  little  intercourse  with 
any  but  those  of  their  own  communion,  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  know,  with  certainty, 
whether  they  persevere  in  the  singular  opinion 
that  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  interest  of 
their  leader.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  they 
follow  scrupulously  the  steps  of  their  original 
founder,  Menno,  and  exhibit  a  lively  image  of 
the  primitive  manners  and  constitution  of  the 
Mennonites.  They  re-baptize  all  those  who 
leave  other  Christian  churches  to  embrace 
their  communion.  Their  apparel  is  mean  be- 
yond expression,  and  they  avoid  every  thing 
that  has  the  most  distant  appearance  of  ele- 
gance or  ornament.  They  suffer  their  beards 
to  grow  to  an  enormous  length;  their  hair,  un- 
combed, lies  in  a  disorderly  manner  on  their 
shoulders;  their  countenances  are  marked  with 
the  strongest  lines  of  dejection  and  melancho- 
ly; and  their  habitations  and  household  furni- 
ture are  such  as  are  only  fitted  to  answer  the 
demands  of  mere  necessity.  Such  moreover 
is  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  that  any 
member  of  their  community,  who  departs  in 
the  smallest  instance  from  this  austere  rule,  is 
immediately  excluded  from  the  society,  and 
avoided  by  all  the  Brethren  as  a  public  pest. 
Their  inspectors  or  bishops,  whom  they  distin- 
guish from  the  ministers,  whose  ofiice  is  to 
preach  and  instruct,  are  chosen  by  an  assembly 
composed  of  all  the  congregations  of  the  sect. 
The  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  strangers, 
who  come  within  the  reach  of  their  hospitality, 
is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  rite  of  divine  in- 
stitution. We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the 
other  circumstances  of  their  ritual,  but  only 
observe,  that  they  prevent  all  attempts  to  alter 
or  modify  their  religious  disciphne,  by  preserv- 
ing their  people  from  every  thing  that  bears 
the  remotest  aspect  of  learning  and  science; 
from  whatever,  in  a  word,  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  enlighten  their  devout  ignorance. 

VI.  The  more  gross  or  moderate  and  less 
scrupulous  Anabaptists  are  composed  of  certain 
inhabitants  of  Waterland,  Flanders,  Friseland, 
and  Germany,  who  entered  into  an  association, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  and  commonly 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  Watertandians. 
The  members  of  this  commtmity  have  abandon- 
ed the  severe  discipline  and  singular  opinions 
of  Menno,  whom,  nevertheless,  they  generally 
respect  as  their  primitive  parent  and  founder, 
and  have  advanced  a  step  nearer  than  the 
other  Anabaptists  to  the  religious  doctrines 
and  customs  of  other  Christian  churches.  They 
are,  however,  divided  into  two  distinct  sects, 
which  bear  the  respective  denominations  of 
Friselanders  and  Waterlandians,  and  are  both 
without  bishops,  employing  no  other  ecclesias- 
tical ministers  than  presbyters  and  deacons. 
Each  congregation  of  this  sect  is  independent 
of  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  having  its  own  eccle- 
siastical council  or  consistory,  which  is  com- 
posed of  presbyters  and  deacons.    The  supreme 
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spiritual  power  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  without  whose  consent  nothin^f 
of  importance  can  be  carried  into  execution. 
Their  presbyters  are,  generally  speaking,  men 
of  learning',  and  apply  themselves  with  success 
to  the  study  of  physic  and  philosophy:  and  a 
public  professor  is  supported,  at  present,  by  the 
sect  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  instruction  of  their 
youth  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  and 
sacred  erudition. 

VII.  One  of  these  Waterlandian  sects  divid- 
ed itself,  in  1664,  into  two  factions,  which  were 
respectively  called  Galenists  and  Apostoolians, 
from  the  names  of  their  two  leaders.  The 
founder  of  the  former  sect  was  Galen  Abraliam 
Haan,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  pastor  of  a  Men- 
nonite  congregation  at  Amsterdam,  who  receiv- 
ed the  applause  even  of  his  enemies,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncommon  penetration  and  elo- 
quence. This  eminent  Anabaptist,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Armniians,  considered  the  Cliristian 
religion  as  a  system  that  laid  much  less  stress 
upon  faith  than  upon  practice;  and  he  was  in- 
clined to  receive,  into  the  communion  of  the 
Mennonites,  all  who  acknowledged  the  divine 
origin  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives.  Such, 
in  his  judgment,  were  true  Christians,  and  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  belonged  to  that  character.  These 
comprehensive  terms  of  communion  were  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  his  own  theological  sen- 
timents, since  his  notions  concerning  Christ's 
divinity,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  his 
death  and  merits,  were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Mennonites,  and  coincided  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  Socinian  system. 

Several  persons  opposed  the  sentiments  of 
this  latitudinarian,  and  more  especially  Samuel 
Apostool,  an  eminent  pastor  among  the  Men- 
nonites at  Amsterdam,  who  not  only  defended, 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  the  doctrines  generally 
received  among  the  Mennonites,  in  relation  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  fruits  of  his  death, 
but  also  maintained  the  ancient  hypothesis  of  a 
visible  and  glorious  church  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  that  was  peculiar  to  this  sect.*  Thus  a 
controversy  was  excited  which  produced  the 
division  now  mentioned;  a  division  which  the 
zealous  efforts  of  several  of  the  wisest  and  most 
respectable  members  of  this  community  have 
hitherto  proved  insufficient  to  heal.  The  Ga- 
lenists are  not  less  disposed  than  the  Arminians 
to  admit,  as  members  of  their  community,  all 
who  call  themselves  Christians;  and  they  are 
the  only  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  who  reject  the 
denomination  of  Mennonites.  The  Apostoo- 
lians, on  the  contrary,  admit  to  their  com- 
munion those  only  who  profess  to  believe  all 
the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  contained  in 
their  public  confession  of  faith,  f 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Concerning  the  Sociniaits  and  Jlrians. 
I.  Abodt  tlie  commencement  of  this  century, 


*  For  a  more  particular  arcount  of  thrso  two  M<?n- 
nonites,  see  Schyn's  Dcductio  plenior  Ilistor.  Men 
nonit.  cap.  xv,  page  318,  and  xviii.  page  237. 

t  Casp.Commelini  Descriptio  Urbis  Anistelodamj. 
torn.  i.p.  500.— Sloupa's  Religion  des  HoUandois,  p. 
20.— Benthem's  Hollandischer  Schul    and    Kirchen 
Staat,  p.  1.  ch.  x\k.  p.  P30. 
Vol.  II.— 38 


the  sect  of  the  Socinians  seemed  to  be  well 
established,  and  their  affairs  were  even  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  In  'I'ransylvania  and 
Lucko,  they  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  holding, 
without  molestation,  their  religious  assem- 
blies, and  professing  publicly  their  theological 
opinions.  Tiie  advantages  that  attended  their 
situation  in  Poland  were  still  more  consider- 
able; for  they  had  at  Racow  a  public  seminary, 
which  was  furnished  with  professors  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  erudition  and  genius,  to- 
gether with  a  press  for  the  publication  of  their 
writings;  they  had  also  a  considerable  number 
of  congregations  in  that  district,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  patronage  of  several  persons  of 
the  highest  distinction.  Elate  with  this  scene 
of  prosperity,  they  began  to  form  more  e.xten- 
sive  views,  and  aimed  at  enlarging  the  bor- 
ders of  their  community,  and  procuring  it  pa- 
trons and  protectors  in  other  countries.  Au- 
thentic records  are  extant,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  sent  emissaries  with  this  view, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  century,  into 
Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Prussia, 
who  endeavoiu-ed  to  make  proselytes  to  Socin- 
ianism  in  these  cotmtries,  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  men  in  power;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Socinians,  in  propagating  their  religious 
principles,  have  always  followed  a  quite  differ- 
ent method  from  that  which  has  been  observed 
by  other  sects.  It  has  been  the  general  prac- 
tice of  sectaries  and  innovators  to  endeavour  to 
render  themselves  popular,  and  to  begin  by 
gaining  the  multitude  to  their  side;  but  the 
disciples  of  Socinus,  who  are  perpetually  ex- 
alting the  dignity,  prerogatives,  and  authority 
of  reason,  have  this  peculiarity  in  their  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  that  they  are  at  very  little 
pains  to  court  the  favour  of  tiie  people,  or  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  cause  among  those 
who  are  not  distinguished  from  the  multitude 
by  their  rank  or  their  abilities;  it  is  only  among 
the  learned  and  the  great  that  they  seek  dis- 
ciples and  patrons  with  zealous  assiduity. 

II.  The  effect  of  the  missions  now  men- 
tioned, though  they  were  conducted  and  exe- 
cuted by  persons  of  whom  the  greatest  part 
were  .eminent,  both  on  account  of  their  rank 
and  abilities,  was  nevertheless  far  from  an- 
swering the  views  and  expectations  of  the  com- 
munity. In  most  places  the  success  of  the 
cause  was  doubtful,  at  best  inconsiderable;  in 
some,  however,  the  missionaries  were  favoura- 
bly received,  and  seemed  to  employ  their  la- 
bours with  effect.  They  had  no  where  a  more 
flattering  prospect  of  success  than  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Altorf,  where  their  sentiments  and 
their  cause  were  promoted  with  dexterity  by 
Ernest  Sohner,  an  acute  and  learned  cultiva- 
tor of  the  peripatetic  system,  who  was  also  pro- 
fessor of  physic  and  natural  |)hilosophy.  This 
subtle  piiilosopher,  who  had  joined  the  Socin- 
ians during  his  residence  in  Holland,  instilled 
their  principles  into  the  minds  of  his  scholars 
with  much  greater  facility,  by  his  having  ac- 
quired the  highest  reputation,  both  for  learning 
and  piety.  The  death,  indeed,  of  this  eminent 
man,  which  happened  in  1612,  deprived  the 
rising  society  of  its  chief  ornament  and  sup- 
port; nor  could  the  remainmg  friends  of  Socin- 
ianism  carry  on  the  cause  of  their  community 
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with  such  art  and  dexterity,  as  to  escape  the 
vigilant  and  severe  eye  of  the  other  professors. 
Their  secret  designs  were  accordingly  brought 
to  light  in  1616;  and  the  contagion  of  Socin- 
ianism,  which  was  gathering  strength  from 
day  to  day,  and  growing  imperceptibly  into  a 
reigning  system,  was  suddenly  dissipated  and 
extinguished  by  the  vigilant  severity  of  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg.  The  foreign  stu- 
dents, who  had  been  infected  with  these  doc- 
trines, saved  themselves  by  flight;  while  those 
natives,  who  were  chargeable  with  the  same  re 
proach,  accepted  the  remedies  that  were  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  healing  hand  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  returned  quietly  to  their  former  theo 
logical  system.* 

III.  The  establishment  of  the  Socinians  in 
Poland,  though  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  solid 
foundations,  was  nevertheless  of  a  short  dura- 
tion.! Its  chief  supports  were  withdrawn,  in 
1638,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  diet.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  year  that  some  of  the  students  of 
ilacow  vented,  in  an  irregular  and  tumultuous 
manner,  their  religious  resentment  against  a 
crucifix,  at  which  they  threw  stones,  till  they 
beat  it  down  out  of  its  place.  This  act  of  vio- 
lence excited  such  a  high  degree  of  indignation, 
in  the  catholics,  that  they  vowed  revenge,  and 
severely  fulfilled  this  vow;  for  it  was  through 
their  importunate  solicitations  that  the  terrible 
law  was  enacted  at  Warsaw,  by  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  college  of  Racow  should  be 
demolished,  its  professors  banished  with  igno- 
miny, the  printing-house  of  the  Socinians  de- 
stroyed, and  their  churches  shut.  All  this  was 
executed  without  the  smallest  alleviation  or 
the  least  delay,  notwithstanding  the  etforts 
made  by  the  powerful  patrons  of  the  Socinians 
to  ward  oiF  the  blow. J  But  a  catastrophe, 
still  more  terrible,  awaited  them;  and  the  per- 
secution now  mentioned  was  the  forerunner  of 
that  dreadful  revolution,  which,  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  brought  on  the  entire  ruin 
of  this  community  in  Poland:  for,  by  a  public 
and  solemn  act  of  the  diet  holden  at  Warsaw, 
in  1658,  all  the  Socinians  were  banished  for 
ever  from  the  territory  of  that  republic,  and 
capital  punishment  was  denounced  against  all 
who  should  either  profess  their  opinions,  or 
harbour  their  persons.  The  unhappy  exiles 
were,  at  first,  allowed  the  space  of  three  years 
to  settle  their  affairs,  and  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions;  but  this  term  was  afterwards 
abridged  by  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies,  and 
reduced  to  two  years.  In  1661,  the  terrible 
edict  was  renewed;  and  all  the  Socinians  that 
yet   remained    in    Poland   were    barbarously 

*  The  learned  Giistavus  Georije  Ze Itner,  formerly 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  univeif^ity  nf  Altorf, 
composed  an  ample  and  learned  account  of  this  theo- 
logical revolution,  drawn  principally  from  manii- 
Bcript  records;  which  Gebauer  published  at  Leipsic. 
in  1729,  under  the  following  title,  "  Historia  Crypto- 
Socinianismi  Altorlinaj  quondam  Academic  infesti, 
arcana." 

t  We  have  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  flour- 
iBhing  state  of  the  Racovian  seminary,  while  it  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Martin  Ruarus,  in 
the  Uimbria  Literala  of  MoUer,  toni.  i.  p.  572,  where 
we  learn  that  Ruarus  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  who 
became  a  proselyte  to  the  Socinian  system. 

t  Epistoia  deWissowrttii  Vita  in  Sandii  Bib.  Anti- 
Trinitar,  p.  233.— Gust.  Georg.  Zeltneri  His.  Crypto- 
Socinianiemi  Altorfini,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 


driven  out  of  that  country,  some  with  the  loss 
of  their  property,  others  with  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  as  neither  sickness,  nor  any  domestic 
consideration,  could  suspend  the  execution  of 
that  rigorous  sentence.* 

IV.  A  part  of  these  exiles,  who  sought  re- 
fuge among  their  brethren  in  Transylvania, 
sunk  under  the  burthen  of  their  calamities,  and 
perished  amidst  the  hardships  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
unhappy  emigrants  were  dispersed  tlu"ough  the 
adjacent  provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Prussia;  and  their  posterity  still  subsists  in 
those  countries.  Several  of  the  more  eminent 
members  of  the  sect,  in  consequence  of  the 
protection  granted  to  them  by  the  duke  of 
Brieg,  resided  for  some  time  at  Crossen  in  Si- 
lesia.j  Others  went  in  search  of  a  convenient 
settlement  for  themselves  and  their  brethren, 
into  Holland,  England,  Holstein,  and  Den- 
mark. Of  all  the  Socinian  exiles,  none  disco- 
vered such  zeal  and  industry  for  the  interests 
and  establishment  of  the  sect  as  Stanislaus 
Lubieniecius,  a  Polish  knight,  distinguished  by 
his  learning,  and  singularly  esteemed  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  by  several 
sovereign  princes,  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
politeness,  and  prudence.  This  illustrious 
patron  of  Socinianism  succeeded  so  far  in  his 
designs,  as  to  gain  the  favotir  of  Frederic  III. 
king  of  Denmark,  of  Christian  Albert  duke  of 
Holstein,  and  Charles  Louis  elector  Palatine; 
and  thus  he  had  almost  obtained  a  secure  re- 
treat and  settlement  for  the  Socinians,  about 
the  year  1662,  at  Altena,  Fredericstadt,  and 
Manheim;  but  his  measures  were  disconcerted, 
and  all  his  hopes  entirely  frustrated,  by  the  op- 
position and  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  eg- 
tablished  in  those  countries;  he  was  opposed  in 
Denmark  by  Suaning  bishop  of  Sealand,  in 
Holstein  by  Reinboth,  and  in  the  Palatinate  by 
John  Louis  Fabricius.J  Several  other  at- 
tempts were  made,  in  different  countries,  in  fa- 
vour of  Socinianism;  but  their  success  was 
still  less  considerable;  nor  could  any  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  be  persuaded  to  grant  a  public 
settlement  to  a  sect,  whose  members  denied 
the  divinity  of  Christ. 

V.  The  remains,  therefore,  of  this  unfortu- 
nate community  are,  at  this  day,  dispersed 
through  different  countries,  particularly  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Prussia,  the  electo- 
rate of  Brandenburg,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
where  they  lie  more  or  less  concealed,  and  hold 
their  religious  assemblies  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner. They  are,  indeed,  said  to  exercise  their 
religion  publicly  in  England, §  not   in  conse- 


*  Stanislai  Lubieniecii  Hist.  Reformat.  PoloniccC, 
lib.  iii.  c.  xvii.  xviii.  p.  279. — Equitis  Poloni  Vindicise 
pro  Unitarioruni  in  Polonia  Religionis  Llbertate, 
apiid  Sandium,  p.  267. 

t  Lubieniecii  Hist.  cap.  xviii.  p.  285,  where  there 
is  a  letter  written  by  the  Socinians  of  Crossen. 

I  See  Sandii  Biblioth.  p.  J(i5. — Historia  Vitae  Lu- 
bieniecii, prefixed  to  his  History. — Molleri  Introduc- 
tio  in  Histor.  Chersones.  Cimbricffi,  p.  ii.  p.  105,  and 
hisCimbria  Literata,  torn,  ii.p,  487. — Jo.  Henr.  Hei- 
deggeri  Vita  Joh.  Lud.  Fabricii,  subjoined  to  the 
works  of  the  latter. 

Qlj"  §  The  Socinians  in  England  have  never  made 
any  figure  as  a  community,  but  have  rather  been 
dispersed  among  the  great  variety  of  sects  that  havs 
arisen  in  a  country  where  liberty  displays  its  most 
glorious  fruits,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  iti 
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quence  of  a  legal  toleration,  but  through  the 
indulgent  connivance  of  the  civil  magistrate.* 
Some  of  them  have  embraced  the  communion 
of  the  Arminians;  others  have  joined  with 
those  Anabaptists  who  fonn  a  sect  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  Galenists;  and  in  tiiis  tiiere 
is  nothing  at  all  surprising,  since  neither  the 
Arminia-ns  nor  Anabaptists  require,  from  those 
who  enter  into  their  communion,  an  explicit  or 
circumstantial  declaration  of  their  religious  sen- 
timents. It  is  also  said,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  this  dispersed  community  became 
members  of  the  religious  society  called  Colle- 
giants.f  Amidst  such  frequent  changes  and 
vicissitudes,  it  was  not  possible  that  the  Soci- 
nians  could  maintain  a  uniform  system  of  doc- 
trine, or  preserve  unaltered  and  entire  the  reli- 
gious tenets  handed  down  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. On  the  contrary,  their  peculiar  and 
distinctive  opinions  are  variously  explained 
and  understood  both  by  the  learned  a,nd  illite- 


most  striking  inconveniences.  Besides,  few  ecclesi- 
astics, or  writers  of  any  note,  have  adopted  the  theo- 
logical system  now  under  consideration,  in'  all  Us 
branches.  The  Socinian  doctrine  relating  to  the  de- 
sign and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  had,  indeed, 
many  abettors  in  Enjland  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that  its  votaries 
are  rather  increased  than  diminished  in  the  present; 
but  those  divines  who  have  abandoned  the  Athana- 
sian  hypothesis  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  have  more  generally  gone  into  the 
Arian  and  Semi-Arian  notions  of  that  inexplicable 
subject,  than  into  those  of  the  Socinians,  wiio  deny 
that  Jesus  Christ  existed  before  his  appearance  in 
the  human  nature.  The  famous  John  Biddle,  after 
having  maintained,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  and  the  protectorship  of 
Cromwell,  the  Unitarian  system,  erected  an  Inde- 
pendent congregation  in  London,  the  only  British 
church  we  have  heard  of,  in  which  all  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Socinianism  were  inculcated;  for,  if 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  account  of  Sir  Peter  Pett, 
this  congregation  held  the  following  notions:  "That 
the  fathers  under  the  old  covenant  Jiad  only  tempo- 
ral promises;  that  saving  faith  consisted  in  univer- 
sal obedience  performed  to  the  commands  of  God 
and  Christ;  that  Christ  rose  again  only  by  the  power 
of  the  Father,  and  not  hy  his  own;  that  justifying 
faith  is  not  the  pure  gift  of  God,  but  may  be  acijuir- 
ed  by  men's  natural  abilities;  that  faith  cannot  be- 
lieve any  thing  contrary  to,  or  above  reason;  that 
there  is  no  original  sin;  that  Christ  has  not  the  same 
body  now  in  glory,  in  which  he  sutfered  and  rose 
again;  that  the  saintsshall  not  have  the  same  bodies 
in  heaven  which  they  had  on  earth;  that  Christ  was 
not  Lord  or  King  before  his  resurrection,  or  Priest 
before  his  ascension:  that  the  saints  shall  not,  be- 
fore the  day  of  judgment,  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven; 
that  God  does  not  certainly  know  future  contingen- 
cies; that  there  is  not  any  authority  of  fathers  nr 
general  councils  in  determinins  matters  of  faiih; 
that  Christ,  before  his  death,  had  not  any  dominion 
over  the  angels;  and  that  Christ,  hy  dying,  made  not 
satisfaction  for  us."  See  the  preface  to  Sir  Peter 
Pett's  Happy  future  State  of  England,  printed  in 
Jf)88. 

*  The  Socinians,  who  reside  at  present  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mark,  used  to  meet,  some  years  ago,  at  stat- 
ed times,  at  Koningswald,  a  village  in  the  neieh- 
bourhood  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder.  Pee  the  Ue- 
cueil  de  Literature,  de  Philosophie  etdTIistorie  (pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1731,*)  p.  44.  Thev  pub- 
lished, in  1711),  at  Berlin,  their  confession  of' faith, 
in  the  German  language,  which  is  to  be  found,  with 
a  refutation  thereto  annexed,  in  a  book  entitled, 
Den  Theoloeisclien  Heb.  Opfern,  part  x.  p.  8.02. 

QtJ^  t  This  community,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  following  chapter,  called  their  religious 
meetings  Colleges,  that  is,  congregations  or  assem- 
blies; and  hence  they  were  denominated  CoHeffianis. 


(itj-  *  The  author  of  this  collection  was  one  Jor- 
dan, who  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Berlin. 


rate  members  of  their  community,  though 
thcg:  all  agree  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  that  also  of  the  divinity  and  satis- 
faction of  Jesus  Christ.* 

VI.  After  the  Socinians,  as  there  is  a  great 
affinity  between  tbe  two  sects,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  Arians,  who  had  several  celebrat- 
ed writers  in  this  century,  such  as  Sandius  and 
Biddle-t  Of  those  who  also  passed  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Anti-Trinitarians  and 
Unitarians,  there  are  many  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  class  of  the  Socinians  and  Arians;  for 
the  terra  Unitarian  is  very  comprehensive,  and 
is  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  persons,  who 
agree  in  this  connnon  principle,  that  there  is 
no  real  distinction  in  the  divine  nature.  The 
denomination  of  Arian  is  also  given  in  general 
to  those  who  consider  Jesus  Christ  as  inferior 
and  subordinate  to  the  Father.  But,  as  this 
subordination  may  be  understood  and  explain- 
ed in  various  ways,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
Jlrian,  as  it  is  used  in  modern  language,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  different  significations;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied cannot  be  all  considered  in  the  same 
point  of  light  with  the  ancient  Arians,  or  sup- 
posed to  agree  perfectly  with  each  other  in 
their  religious  tenets. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Cmicerning  some  Sects  of  Inferior  Ao/e. 
I.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice 
here  of  a  few  sects  of  inferior  consequence  and 
note,  which  we  could  not  conveniently  men- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  more  extensive  and 
important  communities  that  we  have  been  sur- 
veying, and  which,  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
omit,  for  several  reasons.  While  the  disputes 
and  tumults,  produced  in  Holland  in  1619  by 
the  Arminian  system,  were  at  the  greatest 
height,  a  religious  society  arose,  whose  mem- 
bers hold  at  Khinsberg,  near  Leyden,  a  solemn 
assembly  in  every  half-year,  and  are  generally 
known  by  the  denomination  of  Collegiants-l 
This  community  was  founded  by  three  bro- 
thers,  of  the    name  of  Vander-Kodde,  who 


*  .Many  examples  might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  of  the  learned 
Crellius,  who,  though  he  was  professor  of  theology 
among  the  Socinians,  yet  difiered  in  his  opinions 
about  many  points  of  doctrine,  from  the  sentiments 
of  Socinus  and  the  Racovian  Catechism,  and  would 
not  be  called  a  Socinian,  but  an  .Artemonite*  See 
the  Journal  Literaire,  torn.  xvii.  part  i.  and  the  ac- 
count I  have  given  of  this  celebrated  man  in  my 
Synlagm.  Dissertationum  ad  sanctiores  Disciplinas 
pertinentium,  p.  3.5-2.— Unschuld.  Nachricht.  1750,  p. 
942. — Nouveau  Diction.  Historique  et  Critique,  torn, 
ii.  p.  88. 

{JIJ-  This  last  citation  is  erroneous;  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  Crellius  in  the  place  here  referred  to. 

t  For  an  account  of  Sandius,  father  and  son,  gee 
.\rnold  and  other  writers.  The  life  of  Biddle  is  to 
he  found  in  the  Nouveau  Diction.  Historique  et  Cri- 
tique, torn.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  288.  Q[j-  Dr.  Mosheim  places 
Biddle  improperly  among  the  Arians;  it  is  manifest 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Socinian  sect,  since,  in  the 
third  article  of  his  Confession  of  Faith,  he  professes 
to  believe  that  Christ  has  no  other  than  a  human  na- 
ture. See  the  Socinian  Tracts,  entitled,  the  Faith 
of  one  God,  See.  published  at  London  in  1C91.  See 
also  notes  [*  t.J 

t  See  note  [t.]  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


nJ"  *  .'Vfler  Artemon,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  and  denied  the  pre-exi.stenre  and 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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passed  their  days  in  tlie  obscurity  of  a  rural 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  been  men  of  eminent 
piety,  well  acquainted  with  sacred  literature, 
and  great  enemies  to  religious  controversy. 
They  had  for  their  associate  Anthony  Corne- 
lius, a  man  also  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who 
had  no  qualities  that  could  give  any  degree  of 
weight  or  credit  to  their  cause.  The  descen- 
dants and  followers  of  these  men  acquired  the 
name  of  Colkgiants,  because  they  called  their 
religious  assernblies  Colleges.  All  are  admitted 
to  the  communion  of  this  sect  who  acknow- 
ledge the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  endea- 
vour to  live  suitably  to  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines contained  in  those  writings,  whatever 
their  peculiar  sentiments  may  be  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Their  numbers  are  very  consi- 
derable in  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Utrecht, 
East  and  VVest-Friseland.  They  meet  twice 
in  every  week,  namely,  on  Sundays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship;  and, 
after  singing  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  addressing 
themselves  to  the  Deity  by  prayer,  they  ex- 
plain  a  certain  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  female  members  of  the  community  are 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  public;  but  all  others, 
without  any  exception  founded  on  rank,  con- 
dition, or  incapacity,  have  a  right  to  commu- 
nicate the  result  of  their  meditations  to  the 
assembly,  and  to  submit  their  sentiments  to 
the  judgment  of  the  brethren.  All  likewise 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  examine  and 
oppose  what  has  been  advanced  by  any  of  the 
brethren,  provided  that  their  opposition  be  at- 
tended with  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
moderation.  There  is  a  printed  list  of  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  are  to  be  examined 
and  illustrated  at  each  of  their  religious  meet- 
ings; so  that  any  one  who  is  ambitious  of  ap- 
pearing among  the  speakers,  may  study  the 
subject  beforehand,  and  thus  come  fully  pre- 
pared to  descant  upon  it  in  public.  The  bre- 
thren, as  has  been  already  observed,  have  a 
general  assembly  twice  a  year  at  Rhinsberg, 
where  they  have  ample  and  convenient  houses 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  reception 
of  strangers;  and  there  they  remain  together 
during  the  space  of  four  days,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  hearing  discourses  that  tend  to  edifi- 
cation, and  exhortations  which  are  principally 
designed  to  inculcate  brotherly  love  and  sanc- 
tity of  manners.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  is  also  administered  during  this  assem- 
bly; and  tiiose  adult  persons  who  desire  to  be 
baptized,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  and  primitive  manner 
of  celebrating  that  institution,  that  is,  by  im- 
mersion. Those  CoUegiants,  who  reside  in 
the  province  of  Frisoland,  have  at  present  an 
annual  meeting  at  Leewarden,  where  they  ad- 
mmister  tiie  sacraments,  as  the  distance  at 
which  they  live  from  Rhinsberg  renders  it  in- 
convenient for  them  to  repair  thither  twice  a 
year.  We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  these 
sectaries  by  observing,  that  their  community 
is  of  a  most  ample  and  extensive  kind;  that  it 
comprehends  persons  of  all  ranks,  orders,  and 
sects,  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  though 
tlieir  sentiments  concerning  the  person  and 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity 


be  exttemely  different;  that  it  is  kept  together, 
and  its  union  maintained,  not  by  the  authority 
of  rulers  and  doctors,  the  force  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  the  restraining  power  of  creeds  and 
confessions,  or  the  influence  of  positive  rites 
and  institutions,  but  merely  by  a  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  practical  religion,  and  a  de- 
sire of  drawing  instruction  from  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.* 

11.  In  such  a  community,  or  rather  amidst 
such  a  multitude  as  this,  in  which  opinion  is 
free,  and  every  one  is  pennitted  to  judge  for 
himself  in  religious  matters,  dissensions  and 
controversies  can  scarcely  have  place.  How- 
ever, a  debate  attended  with  some  warmth, 
arose  in  1672,  between  the  merchants  John  and 
Paul  Bredenburg,  on  one  side,  and  Abraham 
Lemmerman  and  Francis  Cuiper  on  the  other. 
John  Bredenburg  had  erected  a  particular  so- 
ciety, or  college,  in  which  he  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  religion  of  nature  and  rea- 
son; but  this  undertaking  was  highly  disap- 
proved by  Lemmerman  and  Cuiper,  who  were 
for  excluding  reason  altogether  from  religious 
inquiries  and  pur.suits.  During  the  heat  of  this 
controversy,  Bredenburg  discovered  a  manifest 
propensity  toward  the  sentiments  of  Spinosa; 
he  even  defended  them  publicly,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  professed  a  firm  attachment  to 
the  Christian  religion. f     Otlier  debates  of  less 


*  See  the  Dissertation  sur  les  Usages  de  Ceiix 
qu'oii  appelle  en  Hollande  Collegiens  et  Rhinobour- 
f,'enis,iii  the  Ceremonies  Religieusesde  tons  les  Peu- 
ples  du  Monde,  torn.  iv.  p.  3-23;  as  also  a  Dutch  book, 
cdiitaining  an  account  of  the  CoUegiants,  and  pub- 
lislied  by  themselves  in  173U,  under  the  following  ti- 
tle: "  De  Oorspronck,  Natuur,  Handelvvyze  en  Oog- 
nierk  der  zo  genaanide  Rynburgsche  Vergadering." 

t  The  names  of  John  Bredenburg,  and  Francis 
Cuiper,  are  well  known  among  the  followers  and  ad- 
versaries of  Spinosa;  but  the  character  and  profes- 
sion of  these  two  disputants  are  less  generally 
known.  Bredenburg,  or  (as  he  is  otherwise  called) 
Breitenburg,  was  a  "CoUegiant,  and  a  merchant  of 
Rotterdam,  who  propagated  in  a  public  manner  the 
doctrine  of  Spinosa,  and  pretended  to  demonstrate 
mathematically  its  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son. The  same  man  not  only  professed  Christiani- 
ty, but  moreover  explained,  recommended,  and  main- 
tained the  Christian  religion  in  the  meetings  of  the 
CoUegiants,  and  asserted,  on  all  occasions,  its  divine 
original.  To  reconcile  these  striking  contradictions, 
he  declared,  on  one  hand,  that  reason  and  Christi- 
anity were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  otlier;  but 
maintained,  on  the  other,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
believe,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  strongest 
mathematical  demonstrations,  the  religious  doctrines 
comprehended  in  the  Scriptures;  (this,  indeed,  was 
adding  absurdity  to  absurdity.)  He  affirmed,  that 
truth  was  two-fold,  theological  and  philosophical: 
and  that  those  propositions,  which  were  false  in  the- 
ology, were  true  in  philosophy.  There  is  a  brief  but 
accurate  account  of  the  character  and  sentiments  of 
Bredenburg,  in  the  learned  work  of  the  .Tew,  Isaac 
Orobio,  entitled,  "  Certamen  Pliilosophicnm  propug- 
natip  Veritatis,  divinje  et  naturalis,  adversns  Jo. 
Bredenburgii  Principia,  ex  quibus,  quod  Religio  Ra- 
tioni  repugnat,  demonstrare  nititur."  This  work, 
which  contains  Bredenburg's  pretended  demonstra- 
tions of  the  philosophy  of  Spinosa,  was  first  publish- 
ed at  Amsterdam  in  1703,  and  afterwards  at  Brussels, 
in  1731.  His  antagonist,  Francis  Cuiper,  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  Arcana  Atheismi  de- 
tecta,i.  e.  the  s»crets  of  Atheism  detected.  He  was  a 
bookseller  at  An  sterdam;  and  it  was  he  that  publish- 
ed, among  other  things,  the  BibliothecaFratrumPolo- 
noriim  sen  Unita.  \orum.  Those  who  have  a  tolerable 
,'icquaintance  wit-\  the  literary  history  of  this  centu- 
ry, know  that  Cui.  ler,  on  account  of  the  very  book 
which  he  wrote  aiiiinst  Bredenburg,  was  suspected 
of  Spinocisra,  ihoi  gb  he  was  a  Collegiant,  and  a 
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consequence  arose  in  tliis  community;  and  the 
etFect  was  a  division  of  the  Collegiants  into 
two  parties,  wiiich  held  their  assembUes  sepa- 
rately at  Rhinsbcrg.  This  division  happened 
in  1686;  but  it  was  healed  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  by  the 
death  of  those  who  had  principally  occasioned 
it;  and  then  the  Collegiants  returned  to  their 
former  union  and  concord.* 

III.  The  Labadists  were  so  called  from  their 
founder  John  Labadie,  a  native  of  France,  a 
man  of  no  mean  genius,  and  remarkable  for  a 
natural  and  masculine  eloquence.  This  man 
was  born  in  the  Romish  communion,  entered 
into  the  orderof  the  Jesuits,  and,  being  dismissed 
by  thein,t  became  a  member  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  exercised  with  reputation  the  mi- 
nisterial functions  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland.  He  at  length  erected  a  new  com- 
munity, which  resided  successively  at  Middlc- 
burg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam.  In  1670, 
it  was  transplanted  to  Hervorden  in  West- 
phalia, at  the  particular  desire  of  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, and  abbess  of  Hervorden. J  It  was  soon 
driven  from  that  part  of  Germany,  notwith 
standing  the  protection  of  this  illustrious  prin 
cess;  and,  in  167:2,  settled  at  Altena,  where 
its  founder  died  two  years  after  his  arrival.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Labadie,  his  followers  removed 
the  wandering  community  to  Wiewert,  in  the 
district  of  North-Holland,  where  it  found  a 
peaceful  retreat,  and  soon  fell  into  obhvion;  so 
that  few,  if  any,  traces  of  it  are  now  to  be 
found. 

Among  the  persons  that  became  members 

zealous  defender  of  tliL'  Cliiistiaii  faitli,  as  also  of 
the  perfect  conformity  that  subsists  between  rij^ht 
rcison  and  true  rellcion.  (J(7»  Dr.  Mosheini  said  a 
little  before,  in  the  text,  that  Lenimernian  and  C'ui- 
per  were  for  excluding  reason  altogether  from  reli- 
gion; how  then  can  he  consistently  say  here  of  the 
latter,  that  lie  was  a  defender  of  the  conformity  be- 
tween rejtson  and  relijiion? 

*  Beside  the  authors  who  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, those  who  understand  the  German  langiiase 
may  consult  the  curious  work  of  Simon  Frederic 
Rues,  entitled,  "  Nachrichten  vom  Zustande  der 
Mennoniten,"  p.  2()7. 

(ffj"  t  From  this  expression  of  our  author,  some 
may  be  led  to  imagine  that  J^abadie  was  expelled  by 
the  Jesuits  from  their  society;  and  many  iiave,  in 
effect,  entertained  this  notion.  But  this  is  a  palpa- 
ble mistake;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
consulting  the  letter  of  the  abbe  Goujet  to  father 
Niceron  (published  in  the  Memoires  des  Hommes  il- 
lustres,  torn.  xx.  p.  14-2,)  will  find  that  Labadie  had 
long  solicited  his  discharge  from  that  society,  aiul, 
after  many  refusals,  obtained  it  at  length  in  an  lio- 
nourablemanner,  by  a  public  act  signed  at  Bordeaux, 
by  one  of  the  provincials,  on  the  17th  of  April,  Ki.tn. 
For  a  full  account  of  this  restless,  turbulent,  and  vi- 
sionary man,  who,  by  his  plans  of  reformation,  con- 
ducted by  a  7.cal  destitute  of  prudence,  prodin-ed 
much  tumult  and  disorder,  both  in  the  Romish  and 
reformed  churches,  see  his  Life,  composed  with  harii- 
ing,  impartiality,  and  judgment,  by  M.  Cliaunop<'id, 
and  inserted  in  that  author's  Supplement  to  Bayle. 

00=-  t  This  illustrious  princess  seems  to  have  had 
as  .strong  a  taste  for  fanaticism  as  her  grandfatlier 
king  James  I.  of  England  had  for  scholastic  thcolo- 
py.  She  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Penn,  the 
famous  Quaker,  and  other  members  of  that  extrava- 
gant sect.  She  is,  nevertheless,  celebrated  by  cer- 
tain wri'.ers,  on  account  of  her  applicatioii  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  That  a  poetical 
fancy  may  have  rendered  her  susceptible  of  fanati- 
cal impressions,  is  rot  impossible;  but  how  these  im 
pressions  could  be  reconciled  with  a  philosophical 
spirit,  is  more  ditTicult  to  imagine. 


of  this  sect,  there  were  some,  whose  learning 
and  abilities  gave  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation,  particularly  Aima  MariaSchur 
man,  of  Utreclit,  whose  extensive  erudition 
rendered  her  so  famous  in  the  republic  of  let 
ters.  The  members  of  this  community,  if  we 
may  judge  of  them  by  their  own  account,  did 
not  differ  from  the  reformed  church  so  much 
in  their  tenets  and  doctrines,  as  in  their  man- 
ners and  rules  of  discipline;*  for  their  founder 
exhibited  in  his  own  conduct  a  most  austere 
model  of  sanctity  and  obedience,  which  his 
disciples  and  followers  were  obligetl  to  imitate; 
and  they  were  taught  to  look  for  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  not  only  in  the  invisible  church, 
but  also  m  a  visible  one,  which,  according  to 
their  views  of  things,  ought  to  be  composed 
of  none  but  such  persons  as  were  distinguished 
by  their  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  by  a  pious 
progress  toward  perfection.  There  are  still 
e.\tant  several  treatises  composed  by  Labadie, 
which  sutKciently  discover  the  temper  and  spi- 
rit of  the  man,  and  bear  evident  marks  of  a 
lively  and  glowing  imagination,  not  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  a  sober  and  accurate  judg- 
ment; and,  as  persons  of  this  character  are 
sometimes  carried,  by  the  impetuosity  of  pas- 


5j^  *  Labadie  always  declared,  that  he  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church.  Nevertheless, 
wlienhe  was  called  to  perform  the  ministerial  func- 
tions to  a  French  church  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand, 
he  refused  to  subscribe  its  confession  of  faith.  Be- 
sides, if  we  examine  his  writings,  we  shall  Jind  that 
he  entertained  very  odd  and  singular  opinions  on 
various  subjects.  He  maintained,  among  other 
things,  "  that  God  may  and  does,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, deceive  men;  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  lead  men  to  salvation,  witliout  certain 
particular  illuminations  and  revelations  from  the 
Holy  Ghost;  that,  in  reading  them,  we  ought  to  give 
less  attention  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  than 
to  the  inward  suggestions  of  the  spirit,  and  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  depends  upon  the  preacher; — 
that  the  faithful  ought  to  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon; that  there  is  no  subordination  or  distinction 
of  rank  in  the  true  church  of  Christ; — that  Christ  is 
foreign  a  thousand  years  upon  earth;  that  the  con- 
templative life  is  a  state  of  grace  and  union  with 
God,  and  the  very  height  of  perfection;  that  the 
Christian,  whose  mind  is  contented  and  calm,  sees 
all  things  in  God,  enjoys  the  Deity,  and  is  perfectly 
indifferent  about  every  thing  that  passes  in  the 
world;  and  that  the  Christian  arrives  at  that  happy 
state  by  the  exercise  of  a  perfect  self-denial,  by  mor- 
tifying the  flesh  and  all  .sensual  afiections,  and  by 
mental  prayer."  Beside  these,  he  had  formed  singu- 
lar ideas  of  the  Old  aiui  I^ew  Testaments,  consider- 
ed as  covenants,  as  also  concerning  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  true  nature  of  a  CItristian  church. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  sectaries  of 
an  enthusiastical  turn  were  desirous  of  entering  in- 
to communion  with  Labadie.  The  Brownists  offer- 
ed him  their  church  at  Middleburg,  when  he  was  sus- 
pended by  the  French  synod  from  his  pastoral  func- 
tions. The  Quakers  sent  their  two  leading  mem- 
liers,  Robert  Barclay  and  George  Keith,  to  Amster- 
dam, while  he  resided  there,  to  examine  his  doctrine; 
and,  after  several  conferences  with  him,  these  com- 
nrissioners  ofiered  to  receive  him  into  their  comniii- 
nion,  which  he  refused,  probably  from  a  principle  of 
ambition,  and  the  desire  of  remaining  head  of  a  sect. 
It  is  even  said,  that  the  famous  William  Penn  made 
a  siTond  .itti-mpt  to  gain  over  the  Labadists;  and 
that  he  wiJit  ("or  that  purpose  to  Wiewert,  where 
they  risjdcd  after  the  death  of  their  founder,  but 
without  success.  We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  for 
the  truth  of  the.se  assertions,  hut  shall  only  observe, 
that  they  are  related  by  IMidlcr.  in  his  Cimbria  Lite- 
rata,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  journal,  of 
« liirh  several  extracts  have  been  gi\en  by  Joach. 
Fred.  Feller,  in  hisTrimest.  ix  Monunientoruin  ine- 
ditorum,  sect.  iii.  A.  1717.  p.  498—500. 
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sion  and  the  seduction  o?  fancy,  both  into  er- 
/•oneous  notions  and  licentious  pursuits,  we  are 
not  perhaps  to  reject,  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
cessive charity  or  liberality  of  sentiment,  the 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  found  many 
things  worthy  of  censure,  both  in  the  life  and 
doctrine  of  this  turbulent  enthusiast.* 

IV.  Among'  the  fanatical  contemporaries  of 
Labadiewas  the  famous  Antoinette  Bourignon 
de  la  Porte,  a  native  of  Flanders,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  divinely  inspired,  and  set  apart, 
by  a  particular  interposition  of  Heaven,  to  re- 
vive the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  that  had 
been  extinguished  by  theological  animosities 
and  debates.  This  female  enthusiast,  whose 
religious  feeli:igs  were  accompanied  with  an 
unparalleled  vivacity  and  ardour,  and  whose 
fancy  was  exuberant  beyond  all  expression, 
joined  to  these  qualities  a  volubility  of  tongue, 
less  wonderful  indeed,  yet  much  adapted  to  se- 
duce the  unwary.  Furnished  with  these  use- 
ful talents,  she  began  to  propagate  her  theo- 
logical system,  and  her  enthusiastical  notions 
made  a  great  noise  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
some  parts  of  Germany,  where  she  had  resided 
some  years.  Nor  was  it  only  the  ignorant 
multitude  that  swallowed  down  with  facility 
her  visionary  doctrines,  since  it  is  well  known 
that  several  learned  and  ingenious  men  were 
persuaded  of  their  truth,  and  caught  the  conta- 
gion of  her  fanaticism.  After  experiencing 
various  turns  of  fortune,  and  suiferin^  much 
vexation  and  ridicule  on  account  of  her  reli- 
gious fancies,  she  ended  her  days  at  Franeker, 
in  Friseland,  in  1680.  Her  writings  were  vo- 
luminous; but  it  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  endeavour  to  draw  from  them  an  accurate 
and  consistent  scheme  of  religion;  for  the  pre- 
tended divine  light,  that  guides  people  of  this 
class,  does  not  proceed  in  a  methodical  way  of 
reasoning  and  argument;  it  discovers  itself  by 
flashes,  which  shed  nothing  but  thick  darkness 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  investigate  truth 
with  the  understanding,  and  do  not  trust  to 
the  reports  of  fancy,  that  is  so  often  governed 
by  sense  and  passion.  An  attentive  reader 
will,  however,  learn  something  by  perusing  the 
writings  of  this  fanatical  virgin:  he  will  be  per- 
suaded, that  her  intellect  must  have  been  in  a 
disordered  state;  that  her  divine  effusions  were 

Srincipally  borrowed  from  the  productions  of  the 
lystics;  and  that  by  the  intemperance  of  her 
imagination,  she  gave  an  additional  air  of  extra- 
vagance and  absurdity  to  the  tenets  which  she 
derived  from  those  pompous  enthusiasts.  If 
we  attend  to  the  main  and  predominant  prin- 
ciple that  appears  in  the  incoherent  produc- 
tions of  Bourignon,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the 
following:  "  That  the  Christian  religion  nei- 
ther consists  in  knowledge  nor  in  practice,  but 
in  a  certain  internal  feeling,  and  divine  im- 
pulse, arising  immediately  from  communion 
with  the  Deity,  "t     Among  the  more  conside- 


*  Moller's  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  iii.  p.  35,  and  his 
Isagoge  ad  Histor.  Chersones.  CimbricER.  p.  2,  cap.  v. 
p.  121.— Arnold's  [list.  Eccles.  v.  i.  p.  ii.  lib.  .wii.cap. 
xxi.  p.  1186.— Weissman's  Hist.  Eccles.  psec.  xvii.  p. 
927. — For  an  account  of  the  two  famous  companions 
of  Labadie,  namely,  Du  Lignon  and  Yvon.see  Cim- 
bria Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  472,  1020. 

t  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  Bourignon,  Mol- 
ler's (Jimbria  Literata,  and    his  Isagoge.— Bayle's 


rable  patrons  of  this  fanatical  doctrine,  we  may 
reckon  Christian  Bartholomew  de  Cordt,  a  Jan- 
senist,  and  priest  of  the  oratory  at  Mechlin, 
who  died  at  Nordstrand,  in  the  duchy  of  Sles- 
wick;*  and  Peter  Poiret,  a  man  of  a  bold  and 
penetrating  genius,  who  was  a  great  master  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy.!  The  latter  was 
shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, that  knowledge  and  ignorance,  reason  and 
superstition,  are  often  divided  by  thin  parti- 
tions; and  that  they  sometimes  not  only  dwell 
together  in  the  same  person,  but  also,  by  an 
unnatural  and  unaccountable  union,  afford 
mutual  assistance,  and  thus  engender  mon- 
strous productions. 

V.  The  same  spirit,  the  same  views,  and  the 
same  kind  of  religion  that  distinguished  Bou- 
rignon, were  observable  in  an  English,  and 
also  a  female  fanatic,  named  Jane  Leadley, 
who,  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  se- 
duced by  her  visions,  predictions,  and  doc- 
trines, a  considerable  number  of  disciples, 
among  whom  were  some  persons  of  learning; 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the 
Philadelphian  Society.  This  woman  was  of 
opinion  that  all  dissensions  among  Christians 
would  cease,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeem- 
er become,  even  here  below,  a  glorious  scene 
of  charity,  concord,  and  felicity,  if  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  without  regarding  the 
forms  of  doctrine  or  discipline  which  distin- 
guish particular  communions,  would  all  join  in 
committing  their  souls  to  the  internal  guide,  to 
be  instructed,  governed,  and  formed  by  his  di- 
vine impulse  and  suggestions.  She  even  went 
farther,  and  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
that  this  desirable  event  would  happen,  and 
that  she  had  a  divine  commission  to  proclaim 
the  approach  of  this  glorious  communion  of 
saints,  who  were  to  be  collected  in  one  visible 
universal  church,  or  kingdom,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  this  earthly  globe.  This  prediction 
she  delivered  witli  a  peculiar  degree  of  confi- 
dence, from  a  notion  that  lier  Philadelphian 
society  was  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  the  divine  spirit  resided  and 
reigned.  We  shall  not  mention  the  other 
dreams  of  tliis  enthusiast,  among  which  the  fa- 
mous doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  in- 
telligent beings  to  perfection  and  happiness 
held  an  eminent  place.  Leadley  was  less  for- 
tunate than  Bourignon  in  this  respect,  that  she 
had  not  such  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  patron 
as  Poiret  to  plead  her  cause,  and  to  give  an  air 
of  philosophy  to  her  wild  reveries;  for  Pordage 
and  Bromley,  who  were  the  chief  of  her  asso- 
ciates, had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  mystic  piety  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind.     Pordage,  indeed,  was  so  far  destitute 

Diet,  at  the  article  Bourignon. — Arnold,  vol.  it. 
9j^  See  also  Poiret's  Epist.  de  .'Vuctoribus  Mysticia, 
sect.  .\iv.  p.  5(>5.  This  treatise  is  inserted  at  the  end 
of  his  book,  de  Euriditione  solida  et  superticiaria. 

*  Molleri  Cimbria  Literata,  torn.  ii.  p.  149. 

t  Poiret  dressed  out  in  an  artful  manner  and  re- 
duced to  a  kind  of  system,  the  wild  and  incoherent 
fancies  of  Bourignon,  in  his  large  work,  entitled, 
L'Q^conomie  Divine,  ou  Systeme  Universe!,  which 
was  published,  both  in  French  and  Latin,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  lliSfi.  For  an  account  of  this  mystic 
philosopher,  whose  name  and  voluminous  writings 
made  such  a  noise,  see  Bibliotheca  Brem.  Theolog. 
Philol.  torn.  iii.  p.  75. 
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of  the  powers  of  elocution  and  reasoning,  that 
he  even  surpassed  Jacob  Behmcn,  whom  he 
admired,  in  obscurity  and  nonsense;  and,  in- 
stead of  imparting  instruction  to  his  readers, 
did  no  more  than  excite  in  them  a  stupid  kind 


of  awe  by  a  high-sounding  jingle  of  pompous 

words.* 


*  Jo.  Wolf.  Jaegeri  Ilistnria  Sacra  et  Civilis,  »a>e. 
xvii.  decenn.  x.  p.  00.— Petri  Poireti  Bibliotheca 
Mysticor.  p.  161,  174, 383,  286. 


A  SHORT  VIEW; 

OR, 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

OF    THE 

EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


I.  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  this  period,  instead  of  a  few  pages, 
would  alone  require  a  volume;  such  are  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  materials  that 
it  exhibits  to  an  attentive  inquirer.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that,  in  due  time,  some  able 
and  impartial  writer  will  employ  his  labours 
on  this  interesting  subject.  At  the  same  time, 
to  render  the  present  work  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  a  certain  clue  to  direct  those 
who  teach  or  who  study  ecclesiastical  history, 
through  a  multitude  of  facts  that  have  not  yet 
been  collected,  or  digested  into  a  regular  order, 
we  shall  draw  a  general  sketch  that  will  ex- 
hibit the  principal  outlines  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  That  this  sketch  may  not  swell  to 
too  great  an  extent,  we  shall  omit  the  mention 
of  the  authors  who  have  furnished  materials 
for  this  period  of  church  history.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  modern  literature  must 
know,  that  there  are  innumerable  productions 
extant,  whence  such  a  variety  of  lines  and 
colours  might  be  taken,  as  would  render  this 
group  and  general  draught  a  finished  piece. 

n.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been 
propagated  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  witli 
equal  zeal,  both  by  the  Protestant  and  Popish 
missionaries.  But  we  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the 
religious  discipline  and  institutions  which  it 
recommends  to  the  observance  of  Christians; 
for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  many  of  those 
whom  the  Romish  missionaries  have  persuaded 
to  renounce  their  false  gods,  are  Christians  only 
as  far  as  an  external  profession  and  certain  re- 
ligious ceremonies  go;  and  that,  instead  of  de- 
parting from  the  superstitions  of  their  ances- 
tors, they  observe  them  still,  though  under  a 
ditferent  form.  We  have,  indeed,  pompous 
accounts  of  the  mighty  success  with  which  the 
Jesuistical  ministry  has  been  attended  among 
the  barbarous  and  unenlightened  nations;  and 
the  French  Jesuits,  in  particular,  are  said  to  have 
converted  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  course 
of  their  missions.  This  perhaps  cannot  be  al- 
together denied,  if  we  are  to  call  those  con- 
vcrtii  t/}  Christianity  who  have  received  some 


faint  and  superficial  notions  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  several 
congregations  of  such  Christians  have  been 
formed  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East-Indies,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Carnatic,  the  kingdoms 
of  Madura  and  Marava,  some  territories  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin, 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  also  in  certain  pro- 
vinces of  America.  These  conversions  have, 
in  outward  appearance,  been  carried  on  with 
particular  success,  since  Antony  Veri  has  had 
the  direction  of  the  foreign  missions,  and  has 
taken  such  especial  care,  that  neither  hands 
should  fail  for  this  spiritual  harvest,  nor  any 
expenses  be  spared  that  might  be  necessary  to 
the  execution  of  such  an  arduous  and  important 
undertaking.  But  these  pretended  conversions, 
instead  of  effacing  the  infamy  under  which  the 
Jesuits  labour  in  consequence  of  the  iniquitous 
conduct  of  their  missionaries  in  former  ages, 
have  only  served  to  augment  it,  and  to  show 
their  designs  and  practices  in  a  still  more 
odious  point  of  view;  for  they  are  known  to 
be  much  more  zealous  in  satisfying  the  de- 
mands of  their  avarice  and  ambition,  than  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  are  said  to 
corrupt  and  modify,  by  a  variety  of  inventions, 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  palatable,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  ambiguous  con- 
verts. 

III.  A  famous  question  arose  in  this  century, 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  China, 
and  their  manner  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel,  by  permitting  the  new  converts  to 
observe  the  religious  rites  and  customs  of  their 
ancestors.  This  question  was  decided  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  missionaries,  in  n04,  by 
('lenient  XI.,  who,  by  a  solemn  edict,  forbade 
the  Chinese  Christians  to  practise  the  religious 
rites  of  their  ancestors,  and  more  especially 
those  which  are  celebrated  by  the  Chinese  in 
honour  of  their  deceased  parents,  and  of  their 
great  lawgiver  Confucius.  This  severe  edict 
vfiiif,  nevertheless,  considerably  mitigated  in 
ni5,  in  order  to  appease,  no  doubt,  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Jesuits,  whom  it  exasperated 
in  the  highest  degree;  for  the  pontiff  allowed 
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the  missionaries  to  make  use  of  the  word  lien, 
to  express  tlie  divine  nature,  with  the  addition 
of  the  word  tchu,  to  remove  its  ambiguity,  and 
make  it  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  heaven, 
but  the  Lord  of  heaven,  that  the  Christian  doc- 
tors worshipped:*  he  also  permitted  the  ob- 
servance of  those  ceremonies  which  had  so 
highly  offended  the  adversaries  of  the  Jesuits, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  considered 
merely  as  marks  of  respect  to  their  parents, 
and  as  tokens  of  civil  homage  to  their  law- 
givers, without  being  abused  to  the  purposes 
of  superstition,  or  even  being  viewed  in  a  reli- 
gious point  of  light.  In  consequence  of  this 
second  papal  edict,  considerable  indulgence  is 
granted  to  the  Chinese  converts:  among  other 
things,  they  have  in  their  houses  tablets,  on 
which  the  names  of  their  ancestors,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Confucius,  are  written  in  golden 
letters;  they  are  allowed  to  light  candles  before 
these  tablets,  to  make  offerings  to  them  of  rich 
perfumes,  victuals,  fruits,  and  other  delicacies, 
and  even  to  prostrate  the  body  before  them 
until  the  head  touches  the  ground.  The  same 
ceremony  of  prostration  is  performed  by  the 
Chinese  Christians  at  the  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

The  former  edict,  which  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  motley  mixture  of  Chinese  super- 
stition with  the  institutions  of  Christianity, 
was  conveyed  into  China,  in  1705,  by  cardinal 
Tournon,  the  pope's  legate;  and  the  second, 
which  was  of  a  more  indulgent  nature,  was 
sent,  in  1721,  with  Mezzabarba,  who  went  to 
China  with  the  same  character.  Neither  the 
emperor  nor  tlie  Jesuits  were  satisfied  with 
these  edicts.  Tournon,  who  executed  the  or- 
ders of  his  spiritual  employer  with  more  zeal 
than  prudence,  was,  by  the  express  command 
of  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  in  1710.  Mezzabarba,  though  more  cau- 
tious and  prudent,  yet  returned  home  with- 
out having  succeeded  in  his  negotiation;  nor 
Could  the  emperor  be  engaged,  either  by  argu- 
ments or  entreaties,  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  his  ancestors-! 
At  present  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China 
being  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain,  this 
famous  controversy  is  entirely  suspended;  and 
many  reasons  induce  us  to  think,  that  both  the 
pontiffs  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  will 
unite  in  permitting  the  latter  to  depart  from 
the  rigour  of  the  papal  edicts,  and  to  follow 
their  own  artful  and  insinuating  methods  of 
conversion;  for  they  will  both  esteem  it  expe- 
dient and  lawful  to  submit  to  many  inconve- 
niences and  abuses,  rather  than  to  risk  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  popery  in  China. 

IV.  The  attempts  made  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  by  the  English 


*  The  phrase  Tien  Tchu,  signifies  the  Lord  of 
heaven. 

(X^  t  Tournon  had  been  made,  by  the  pope,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch;  and  Mezzabarba,  to  add  a  certain 
degree  of  weight  to  his  mission,  was  created  patriarcli 
of  Alexandria.  After  his  return,  the  latter  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bishopric  of  Lodi,  a  preferment  which, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  station  to  his  imaginary 
patriarchate,  was  far  more  valuable  in  point  of  ease 
and  profit. 

See  a  more  ample  account  of  this  mission  in  Dr. 
Mosheim's  Memoi  ts  of  the  Christian  Church  in  China. 


and  Dutch,  and  more  especially  by  the  former, 
to  diffuse  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
benighted  regions  of  Asia,  and  America,  have 
been  carried  on  with  more  assiduity  and  zeal 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  That  the  Luthe- 
rans have  borne  their  part  in  this  salutary 
work  appears  abundantly  from  the  Danish 
mission,  planned  with  such  piety  in  1706  by 
Frederic  IV.  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  attend- 
ed with  such  remarkable  success.  This  noble 
establishment,  which  surpasses  all  that  have 
been  yet  erected  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  not  only  subsists  still  in  a  flourishing 
state,  but  progressively  acquires  new  degrees 
of  perfection  under  the  auspicious  and  mtmifi- 
cent  patronage  of  that  excellent  monarch 
Christian  VI.  We  will,  indeed,  readily  grant, 
that  the  converts  to  Christianity,  made  by  the 
Danish  missionaries,  are  less  numerous  than 
those  which  we  find  in  the  lists  of  the  popish 
legates;  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  are 
much  better  Christians,  and  far  excel  the  lat- 
ter in  sincerity  and  zeal.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  Christians  in  reality,  and 
Christians  in  appearance;  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  popish  missionaries  are  much 
more  ready  than  the  protestant  doctors,  to  ad- 
mit into  their  communion  proselytes,  who  have 
nothing  of  Christianity  but  the  name. 

We  have  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  Russian  clergy,  the  greatest  part 
of  whom  are  still  involved  in  that  gross  igno- 
rance which  covered  the  most  unenlightened 
ages  of  the  church:  but  we  learn,  from  the  mo- 
dern records  of  that  nation,  that  some  of  their 
doctors  have  employed,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  success,  their  zeal  and  industry  in  spreading 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  those  provinces  which 
border  upon  Siberia. 

V.  While  the  missionaries  now  mentioned 
exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  and 
sufferings,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  light  of  di- 
vine truth  among  these  remote  and  darkened 
nations,  there  arose  in  Europe,  where  the  Gos- 
pel had  obtained  a  firm  footing,  a  multitude  of 
adversaries  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  its  excel- 
lence, and  endeavoured  to  eclipse  its  immortal 
lustre.  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
infidelity  has  not  exhaled  its  poison;  and  scarce- 
ly any  denomination  of  Christians  among  whom 
we  may  not  find  several  persons,  who  either 
aim  at  the  extinction  of  all  religion,  or  at  least 
endeavour  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  system.  Some  carry  on  these  un- 
happy attempts  in  an  open  manner,  others  im- 
der  the  mask  of  a  Clnristian  profession;  but  no 
where  have  these  enemies  of  the  purest  reli- 
gion, and  consequently  of  mankind,  whom  it 
was  designed  to  render  wise  and  happy,  appear- 
ed with  more  effrontery  and  insolence,  than 
under  the  free  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces.  In  England,  more 
especially,  it  is  not  imcotnmon  to  meet  with 
books,  in  which,  not  only  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  but  also  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  solemn  obligations  of  piety  and 
virtue,  are  itnpudently  called  in  question,  and 
turned  into  derision.*     Such  impious  produc- 

<!lj-  *  This  observation,  and  the  esamples  by 
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tions  have  cast  a  deserved  reproach  on  the 
names  and  memories  of  Toland,  Colhns,  Tin- 
dal,  and  Woolston,  a  man  of  an  inausjjicious 
genius,  who  made  the  most  audacious  though 
senseless  attempts  to  invahdate  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  Add  to  these  Morgan,  Chubb,  Mande- 
ville,  and  others.  And  writers  of  the  same 
class  will  be  soon  found  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  those  where  the  Re- 
formation has  introduced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  if 
mercenary  booksellers  are  still  allowed  to 
publish,  without  distinction  or  reserve,  every 
wretched  production  that  is  addressed  to  the 
passions  of  men,  and  designed  to  obliterate  in 
their  minds  a  sense  of  religion  and  virtue. 

VI.  The  sect  of  Atheists,  by  which,  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  those  only  are  to  be  meant  who 
deny  the  existence  and  moral  government  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  powerful  Being,  by  whom 
all  things  subsist,  is  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number,  and  may  be  considered  as  almost  to- 
tally extinct.  Any  who  yet  remain  under  the 
influence  of  this  unaccountable  delusion,  adopt 
the  system  of  Spinosa,  and  sui)pose  the  uni- 
verse to  be  one  vast  substance,  which  excites 
and  produces  a  great  variety  of  motions,  all  un- 
controllably necessary,  by  a  sort  of  internal 
force,  which  they  carefully  avoid  defining  with 
perspicuity  and  precision. 

The  Deists,  under  which  general  denomina- 
tion those  are  comprehended  who  deny  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Gospel  in  particular,  and  are 
enemies  to  all  revealed  religion,  form  a  motley 
tribe,  which,  on  account  of  their  jarring  opin- 
ions, may  be  divided  into  ditferent  classes. 
The  most  decent,  or  to  use  a  more  proper  ex- 
pression, the  least  extravagant  and  insipid  form 
of  Deism,  is  that  which  aims  at  an  association 
between  Christianity  and  natural  religion,  and 
represents  the  Gospel  as  no  more  than  a  repub- 
lication of  the  original  laws  of  nature  and  rea- 
son, that  were  more  or  less  obliterated  in  the 
minds  of  men.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of  Tin- 
dal,  Chubb,  Mandeville,  Morgan,  and  several 
others,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  their  own  de- 
clarations, which,  indeed,  ought  not  always  to 
be  done  without  caution.  This  also  appears  to 
have  been  the  sentiment  of  an  ingenious  wri- 
ter, whose  eloquence  has  been  ill  employed  in 
a  book,  entitled,  Essential  Religion  distiuguish- 


which  it  is  supported  in  the  following  sentence, 
stand  in  need  of  some  correction.  Many  books  have, 
indeed,  been  published  in  England  against  the  divini- 
ty both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations; 
and  it  is  justly  to  be  lamented,  that  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  religions  liberty,  which  the  wise  and 
good  have  improved  to  the  glory  of  Christianity,  by 
setting  its  doctrines  and  precepts  in  a  rational  light, 
and  bringing  them  back  to  their  primitive  simplicity, 
has  been  so  fur  abused  by  the  pride  of  some,  and  the 
ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  othc^rs,  as  to  excite 
an  opposition  to  the  Christian  system,  which  is  both 
designed  and  adapted  to  lead  men,  through  the  paths 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  happiness  and  perfection. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  carefully  to  be  observed,  that  the 
most  eniinent  of  the  English  unbelievers  were  far 
from  renouncing,  at  least  in  their  writings  and  pro- 
fession, the  truths  of  what  they  call  natural  religion, 
or  denying  the  unchangeable  excellence  and  obliga- 
tions of  virtue  and  morality.  Dr.  Mosheim  is  more 
especially  in  an  error,  when  he  places  (Collins,  Tindal, 
Morgan,  and  Chubb,  in  the  list  of  those  who  called 
in  question  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  virtue:  if  was  sufficient  to  put  Mande- 
ville, VVoolBlon,  and  Toland,  in  this  infamous  class. 
Vol.  II.— 39 


ed  from  that  which  is  only  accessory;*  for  the 
whole  religious  system  of  this  author  consists 
in  the  three  following  points: — That  there  is  a 
God,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  his  wise 
providence,  and  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  and 
ho  maintains,  that  it  was  to  establish  these 
three  points  by  his  ministry,  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world. 

VII.  The  church  of  Rome  has  been  govern- 
ed, since  the  coimnencement  of  this  century, 
by  Clement  XL  Innocent  XIII.  Benedict  XIII. 
Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.  who  may  be 
all  considered  as  men  of  eniinent  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, and  learning,  if  we  compare  them  with 
the  pontiffs  of  the  preceding  ages.  Clement 
XI.  and  Prosper  Lambertini,  who  at  present 
fills  the  papal  chair  under  tiie  title  of  Benedict 
XIV. ,t  stand  much  higher  in  the  list  of  literary 
fame  than  the  other  pontiffs  now  mentioned; 
and  Benedict  XIII.  surpassed  them  all  in  piety, 
or  at  least  in  its  appearance,  which,  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  was  extraordinary  and 
striking.  It  was  he  that  conceived  the  laud- 
able design  of  reforming  many  disorders  in  the 
church,  and  restraining  the  corruption  and  li- 
centiousness of  the  clergy;  and  for  this  purpose, 
in  1123,  he  held  a  council  in  the  palace  of  the 
Lateran,  whose  acts  and  decrees  have  been 
made  public.  But  the  event  did  not  answer 
his  expectations;  nor  is  it  probable  that  Bene- 
dict XIV.  who  is  attempting  the  execution  of 
tlie  same  worthy  purpose,  though  by  different 
means,  will  meet  with  better  success. 

We  must  not  omit  observing  here,  that  the 
modern  bishops  of  Rome  make  but  an  indiffer- 
ent figure  in  Europe,  and  exhibit  little  more 
than  an  empty  shadow  of  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  pontiffs.  Their  prerogatives  are  di- 
minished, and  their  power  is  restrained  within 
very  narrow  bounds.  The  sovereign  princes 
and  states  of  Europe,  who  embrace  their  com- 
munion, no  longer  tremble  at  the  thunder  of 
the  Vatican,  but  treat  their  anathemas  with 
contempt.  They,  indeed,  load  the  holy  father 
with  pompous  titles,  and  treat  him  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  veneration  and  respect;  yet 
they  have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  his  authority, 
by  the  prudent  and  artful  distinction  they  make 
between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
pontiff;  for,  under  the  cover  of  this  distinction, 
they  buffet  him  with  one  hand,  and  stroke  him 
with  the  other;  and,  under  the  most  respectful 
profession  of  attachment  to  his  person,  oppose 
the  measures,  and  diminish  still  more,  from  day 
to  day,  the  authority  of  his  court.  A  variety 
of  modern  transactions  might  be  alleged  in  con- 
firmation of  this,  and  more  especially  the  de- 
bates that  have  arisen  in  this  century,  between 
the  court  of  Rome  and  those  of  France,  Portu- 
gal, Naples,  and  Sardinia,  in  all  of  which  that 


QlT"  *  The  original  title  of  this  book  (which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  Muralt,  a 
Swiss,  author  of  the  Lcttres  sur  les  Anglois  et  sur 
les  Francois,)  is  as  follows:  "  Lettres  sur  la  Religion 
essenlielle  a  rHomine,  distinguee  de  ce  qui  n'en  est 
que  I'accessoire."  There  have  been  several  excel- 
eiit  refutations  of  this  book  published  on  the  conti- 
nent; among  which  the  Lettres  sur  le«  vrars  Princi- 
pes  de  la  Religion,  composed  by  the  late  learned  and 
ingenious  M.  Bouiller.  deserve  particular  notice. 

((Ij- 1  This  history  was  published  before  the  death 
of  Benedict  XIV. 
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ghostly  court  has  been  obliged  to  yield,  and 
to  discover  its  insignificancy  and  weakness. 

VIII.  There  have  been  no  serious  attempts 
made  in  recent  times  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Protestant  and  Romish 
churches;  for,  notwithstanding  the  pacific  pro- 
jects formed  by  private  persons  with  a  view  to 
this  union,  it  is  justly  considered  as  an  imprac- 
ticable scheme.  The  difficulties  that  attended 
its  execution  were  greatly  augmented  by  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  deprived  the  peace- 
makers of  the  principal  expedient  they  employ- 
ed for  the  accomplishment  of  this  union,  by 
putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  soften  and  mi- 
tigate the  doctrines  of  popery,  that  appeared 
the  most  shocking  to  the  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  expedient  had  been  frequently 
practised  in  former  times,  in  order  to  remove 
the  disgust  that  the  Protestants  had  conceived 
against  the  church  of  Rome;  but  that  edict  put 
an  end  to  all  these  modifications,  and,  in  most 
of  those  points  tliat  had  occasioned  our  separa- 
tion fi'om  Rome,  represented  the  doctrine  of 
that  church  in  the  very  same  shocking  light  in 
which  it  had  been  viewed  by  the  first  reformers. 
This  shows,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  all 
the  attempts  the  Romish  doctors  have  made, 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  an  air  of  plausibihty 
to  their  tenets,  and  render  them  palatable,  were 
BO  many  snares  insidiously  laid  to  draw  the 
Protestants  into  their  communion;  that  the 
specious  conditions  they  proposed  as  the  terms 
of  a  reconciliation,  were  perfidious  stratagems; 
and  that,  consequently,  there  can  be  no  firm 
dependence  upon  the  promises  and  declarations 
of  such  a  disingenuous  set  of  men. 

IX.  The  intestine  discords,  tumults,  and  di- 
visions, that  reigned  in  the  Romish  church, 
during  the  preceding  century,  were  so  far  from 
being  terminated  in  this,  that  new  fuel  was 
added  to  the  flame.  These  divisions  still  sub- 
sist; and  the  animosities  of  the  contending  par- 
ties seem  to  grow  more  vehement  from  day  to 
day.  The  Jesuits  are  at  variance  with  the 
Dominicans,  and  some  other  religious  orders, 
though  these  quarrels  make  little  noise,  and  are 
carried  on  with  some  regard  to  decency  and 
prudence;  tiie  Dominicans  are  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Franciscans;  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  nature,  lawfulness,  and  expediency  of 
the  Chinese  ceremonies,  still  continues,  at  least 
in  Europe;  and  were  we  to  mention  all  the  de- 
bates that  divide  the  Romish  church,  which 
boasts  so  much  of  its  unity  and  infallibility,  the 
enumeration  would  be  almost  endless.  The 
controversy  relating  to  Jansenism,  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  that  division  which  reigned 
within  the  papal  jurisdiction,  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  spirit  and  animosity  in  France 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Jansenists,  or, 
as  they  rather  choose  to  be  called,  the  disciples 
of  Augustin,  are  inferior  to  their  adversaries 
the  Jesuits,  in  number,  power,  and  influence; 
but  they  equal  them  in  resolution,  prudence, 
and  learning,  and  surpass  them  in  sanctity  of 
manners  and  superstition,  by  which  they  excite 
the  respect  of  the  people.  When  their  affairs 
take  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  they  are  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  by  their  victorious  ene- 
mies, they  find  an  asylum  in  the  Low-Coun- 
tries; for  the  greatest  part  of  the  catliolics  in 


the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  all  the  Roman- 
ists who  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Provinces,  embrace  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  Jansenius.*  The  latter  have  almost  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  though 
they  profess  a  warm  attachment  to  the  doctrine 
and  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome;  nor 
are  either  the  exhortations  or  threats  of  the 
holy  fatljer,  sufiicient  to  subdue  the  obstinacy 
of  these  wayward  children,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  a  state  of  subjection  and  obedience. 

X.  The  cause  of  the  Jansenists  acquired  a 
peculiar  degree  of  credit  and  reputation,  both 
in  Uiis  and  the  preceding  century,  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  made  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Pasquier  Quesnel,  a 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  and  accompanied  with 
practical  annotations,  adapted  to  excite  lively 
impressions  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  quintessence  of  Jansenism  was  blended, 
in  an  elegant  and  artful  manner,  with  these 
annotations,  and  was  thus  presented  to  the  rea- 
der under  the  most  pleasing  aspect.  The  Je- 
suits were  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Quesnel's 
book,  and  particularly  at  the  change  it  had 
wrought  in  many,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jansenius;  and,  to  remove  out  of  the  way 
an  instrument  which  proved  so  advantageous 
to  their  adversaries,  they  engaged  that  weak 
prince  Louis  XIV.  to  solicit  the  condemnation 
of  this  production  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Cle- 
ment XI.  granted  the  request  of  the  French 
monarch,  because  he  considered  it  as  the  re- 
quest of  the  Jesuits;  and,  in  HI 3,  issued  the 
fixmous  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  Quesnel's 
New  Testament  was  condemned,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  propositions  contained  in  it  were 
pronounced  heretical. t  This  bull,  which  is 
also  Itnown  by  the  name  of  The  Constitution, 
gave  a  favourable  turn  to  the  affiairs  of  the  Je- 


(nj"  *  This  assertion  is  too  general.  It  is  true, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  catholics  in  the  United 
Provinces  are  Jansenists,  and  that  there  is  no  legal 
toleration  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  republic.  It  is,  ne- 
vertlieless,  a  known  fact,  and  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
indift'erent  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  and  secu- 
rity of  these  provinces  at  heart,  that  the  Jesuits  are 
daily  gaining  ground  among  the  Dutch  papists.  They 
have  a  flourishing  chapel  in  the  city  of  Utrecht,  and 
have  places  of  worship  in  several  other  cities,  and  in 
a  great  number  of  villages.  It  would  be  worthy  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  republic  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  growing  evil,  and  not  to  suffi^r,  in  aprotestant 
country,  a  religious  order  which  has  been  suppressed 
in  a  popish  one,  and  declared  hostile  to  the  state.* 

(£(^  t  To  show  what  a  political  weathercock  the 
infallibility  of  the  holy  father  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  an  anec- 
dote which  is  related  by  Voltaire  in  his  Seicle  de 
Louis  XIV.  vol.  ii.  The' credit  of  the  narrator,  in- 
deed, weighs  lightly  in  the  balance  of  historical  fame; 
but  the  anecdote  is  well  attested,  and  is  as  follows: 
"  The  abbe  Renaudot,  a  learned  Frenchman,  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  XL,  went  one  day  to  see  the  pope,  who 
was  fond  of  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a  learn- 
ed man,  and  found  his  holiness  reading  Father  (iues- 
nel's  book.  On  seeing  Renaudot  enter  the  apartment, 
the  pope  said,  in  a  k)nd  of  rapture,  '  Here  is  a  most 
excellent  book:  we  have  nobody  at  Rome  that  is  ca- 
pable of  writing  in  this  manner; — I  wish  I  could  en- 
gage the  author  to  reside  here!'"  And  yet  this  same 
book  was  condemned  afterwards  by  this  same  pope. 


*  This  note  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Ihe 
state  of  affairs,  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Maclaine  in- 
serted it;  but  its  purport  is  superseded  by  the  effect* 
of  the  French  revolution.— Edit. 
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suits;  but  it  was  highly  detrimental  to  the  ni- 
terests  of  tlie  Romish  church,  as  many  of  the 
wiser  members  of  that  communion  candidly 
acknowledge;  for  it  not  only  confirmed  the 
Protestants  in  their  separation,  by  convincing 
tliem  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  resolved  to 
adhere  obstinately  to  its  ancient  superstitions 
and  corruptions,  but  also  offended  many  of  the 
catholics  who  had  no  particular  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  and  were  only  bent 
on  the  pureuit  of  truth  and  the  advancement 
of  piety.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the 
controversy  relating  to  Jansenism  was  much 
heated  and  augmented,  instead  of  being  miti- 
gated or  suspended,  bj  this  despotic  and  ill- 
judged  edict. 

XI.  The  dissensions  and  tumults  excited  in 
France  by  this  edict  were  violent  in  the  high- 
est degree.  A  considerable  number  of  bishops, 
and  a  large  body  composed  of  persons  eminent- 
ly distinguished  by  their  piety  and  erudition, 
botli  among  tlie  clergy  and  laity,  appealed 
from  the  bull  to  a  general  council.  It  was 
more  particularly  opposed  by  the  cardinal 
Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who,  equally  unmoved  by  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff,  and  by  the  resentment  and  indignation 
of  Louis  XIV.,  made  a  noble  stand  against  the 
despotic  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
These  defenders  of  the  ancient  doctrine  and 
liberties  of  the  Galliean  church  were  persecu- 
ted by  the  popes,  the  French  monarch,  and  the 
Jesuits,  from  whoni  they  received  a  series  of 
injuries  and  affronts.  Even  their  total  ruin 
was  aimed  at  by  tiiese  unrelenting  adversaries; 
but  this  inhuman  purpose  could  not  be  entirely 
effected.  Some  of  the  Jansenists,  however, 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  their  brethren 
in  Holland;  others  were  forced,  by  the  terrors 
of  penal  laws,  and  by  various  acts  of  tyranny 
and  violence,  to  receive  the  papal  edict;  while 
a  considerable  number,  deprived  of  their  places, 
and  ruined  in  their  fortunes,  looked  for  subsist- 
ence and  tranquillity  at  a  greater  distance  from 
their  native  country.  The  issue  of  this  famous 
contest  was  favourable  to  the  bull,  which  was 
at  length  rendered  valid  by  the  authority  of  the 
parliament,  and  was  registered  among  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Tiiis  contributed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  restore  the  public  tranquillity;  but  it 
was  far  from  diminishing  the  number  of  those 
who  complained  of  the  despotism  of  the  pon- 
tiff; and  the  kingdom  of  France  is  still  full  of 
appellants,*  who  reject  the  autliority  of  the 
bull,  and  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viving a  controversy  wliich  is  rather  suspended 
than  terminated,  and  of  re-kindling  a  flame, 
that  is  covered  without  being  e.xtinguished. 

XII.  Amidst  the  calamities  in  which  the 
Jansenists  have  been  involved,  they  have  only 
two  methods  left  of  maintaining  their  cause 
against  their  powerful  adversaries;  and  these 
are  their  writings  and  their  miracles.  The  for- 
mer alone  have  proved  truly  useful  to  them; 
the  latter  gave  them  only  a  transitory  reputa- 
tion, which  being  ill  founded,  contributed  in 
the  issue  to  sink  their  credit.     The  writings  in 

(j!J-  *  This  was  the  denomination  apsumed  by 
those  who  appealed  from  the  bull  and  tbe  court  of 
Kome  to  a  general  council. 


which  tliey  have  attacked  both  the  pope  and 
the  Jesuits  are  innumerable;  and  many  of  them 
are  composed  with  such  eloquence,  spirit,  and 
solidity,  that  they  have  produced  a- remarka- 
ble effect.     The  Jansenists,  however,  looking 
upon  all  human  means  as  insufficient  to  sup^ 
port  their  cause,  turned  their  views  toward  su 
pernatural  succours,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
it  appear,  that  their  cause  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  divine  protection  and  approba  ■ 
tion.     For  this   purpose  they   persuaded   the 
multitude,  tliat  God  liad  endowed  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  certain  persons,  who  had  distin 
guislied  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  Jansenius,  and  had,  at  the  point  of  death, 
appealed  a  second  time  from  the  pope  to  a  ge- 
neral council,  with  tlie  power  of  healing  the 
most  inveterate  diseases.     The  person  whose 
remains  were  principally  honoured  witii  this 
efficacy,  was  the  abbe  Paris,  a  man  of  a  respec- 
table family,  whose  natural  character  was  dark 
and  melancholy;  whose  superstition  was  exces- 
sive beyond  all  credibility;  and  who,  by  an  aus- 
tere abstinence  from  bodily  nourislmient,  and 
the  exercise  of  other   inhuman   branches  of 
penitential  discipline,  was  the  voluntary  cause 
of  his  own   death.*     To  the  miracles  which 
were  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  this  fa- 
natic, the  Jansenists  added  a  great  variety  of 
visions  and  revelations  to   wliich  they  auda- 
ciously attributed  a  divine  origin;  for  several 
members  of  the  community,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  who  resided  at  Paris,  pretended  to 
be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  prerogative,  delivered  instruc- 
tions,   predictions,   and   exhortations,   which, 
though  frequently  extravagant,  and  almost  al- 
ways insipid,  yet  moved  the  passions,  and  at- 
tracted the  admiration,  of  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude.    The  prudence,  however,  of  the  court 
of  France,  put  a  stop  to  these  fanatical  tumults 
and  false   miracles;  and,    in  the  situation  in 
which   things   are   at  present,  the  Jansenists 
have  nothing  left  but  their  genius  and  their 
pens  to  maintain  their  cause. f 

XIII.  We  can  say  very  little  of  the  Greek 
and  Eastern  churches.  The  profoimd  igno- 
rance in  which  they  live,  and  the  despotic  yoke 
under  which  they  groan,  prevent  their  forming 
any  plans  to  extend  their  limits,  or  making  any 
attempts  to  change  their  state.  The  Russians, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  assumed 
a  less  savage  and  barbarous  aspect  than  they 
had  before  tliat  memorable  period,  have  in  this 
century  given  some  grounds  to  hope  that  they 
may  one  day  be  reckoned  among  the  civilized 


*  Tlie  imposture,  that  reigned  in  these  pretended 
miracles,  has  been  detected  and  exposed  by  various 
authors,  but  by  none  with  more  acuteness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  penetration,  than  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Uoticlass,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  miracles,  enti- 
tled ihr  Oiterion,  published  in  175-4. 

{^  t  Thines  are  greatly  changed  since  the  learn- 
ed author  wrote  this  paragraph.  The  storm  of  just 
rcseiitnient  that  has  arisen  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
has  bfen  attended  with  the  extinction  of  Iheir  order 
in  Portugal,  France, and  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions, 
has  disarmed  the  most  formidable  adversaries  of  Jan- 
senism, and  must  consequently  be  considered  as  an 
event  highly  favourable  to  the  Jansenists.* 


*  In  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  more 
important  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  trans- 
lator wrote  the  last  note.— Edit. 
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nations.  There  are,  nevertheless,  immense 
multitudes  of  that  rugged  people,  who  are  still 
attached  to  the  brutish  superstition  and  disci- 
pline of  their  ancestors ;  and  there  are  many  in 
whom  the  barbarous  spirit  of  persecution  still 
so  far  prevails,  that,  were  it  in  their  power,  they 
would  cut  off  the  Protestants,  and  all  other 
sects  that  differ  from  them,  by  fire  and  sword. 
This  appears  evident  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  more  especially  from  the  book 
which  Stephen  Javorski  has  composed  against 
heretics  of  all  denominations. 

The  Greek  Ciiristians  are  said  to  be  treated 
at  present  by  their  haughty  masters  with  more 
clemency  and  indulgence  than  in  former  times. 
The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  in  Asia  and 
Africa  persevere  in  tlieir  refusal  to  enter  into 
the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  intreaties  and  alluring 
offers  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  pope's  legates,  to  conquer  their  inflexi- 
ble constancy. — The  pontiffs  have  frequently 
attempted  to  renew,  by  another  sacred  expedi- 
tion, tiieir  former  connexions  with  Abyssinia; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out  a 
method  of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  that  court, 
which  still  persists  in  its  abhorrence  of  popery. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  embassy 
which  is  now  preparing  at  Rome  for  the  Abys- 
sinian emperor,  will  be  attended  with  success.* 
The  Monophysites  propagate  their  doctrine  in 
Asia  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  and,  not  long  ago, 
gained  over  to  their  communion  a  part  of  the 
Nestorians  who  inhabit  the  coasts  of  India. 

XIV.  The  Lutheran  church,  which  dates  its 
foundation  from  the  year  1311,  and  the  confes- 
sion of  A  ugsburg  from  1530,  celebrated  in  peace 
and  prosperity  the  secular  return  of  those  me- 
morable periods  in  the  years  1717  and  1730. 
It  received,  some  years  ago,  a  considerable  ac- 
cession to  the  number  of  its  members  by  the 
emigration  of  those  protestants,  who  abandoned 
the  territory  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  town  of 
Bcrehtokgaxien,  in  order  to  breathe  a  free  air, 
and  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  One  body  of  these  emigrants  settled 
in  Prussia,  anotlier  in  Holland;  and  many  of 
them  transplanted  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies to  America,  and  other  distant  regions. 
This  circumstance  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
pagate the  doctrine,  and  extend  the  reputation 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  which  thus  formed  se- 
veral congregations  of  no  small  note  in  Asia 
and  America.  The  state  of  Lutheranism  at 
home  has  not  been  so  prosperous,  since  we 
learn  both  from  public  transactions,  and  also 
from  the  complaints  of  its  professors  and  pa- 
trons, that,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  this 
church  has  been  injuriously  oppressed,  and  un- 
justly deprived  of  some  of  its  privileges  and 
advantages,  by  the  votaries  of  Rome. 

XV.  It  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  intro- 
duce any  change  into  tlie  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  that  church,  because  the  ancient  con- 
fessions and  rules  that  were  drawn  up  to  point 
out  the  tenets  that  were  to  be  believed,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  performed, 
still  remain  in  their  full  authority,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  the  sacred  guardians  of  the  Lutheran 


*  See  the  Continuatioiu 


faith  and  worship.  The  method,  however,  of 
illustrating,  enforcing,  and  defending  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  has  undergone  several 
changes.  About  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  an  artless  simplicity  was  generally  ob- 
served by  the  Lutheran  ministers,  and  all  phi- 
losophical terms  and  abstract  reasonings  were 
relinquished,  as  more  adapted  to  obscure  than 
to  illustrate  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  a  very  different  way  of  think- 
ing began  to  take  place;  and  several  learned 
men  entertained  a  notion  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  could  not  maintain  their  ground, 
if  they  were  not  supported  by  the  aids  of  philo- 
sopliy,  and  exhibited  and  proved  in  geometri- 
cal order. 

The  adepts  in  jurisprudence,  who  undertook, 
in  the  last  century,  the  revision  and  correction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  code  that  is  in  force  among 
the  Lutherans,  carried  on  their  undertaking 
with  great  assiduity  and  spirit;  and  our  church- 
government  would  at  this  day  bear  another 
aspect,  if  the  ruling  powers  had  judged  it  ex- 
pedient to  listen  to  their  counsels  and  represen- 
tations. We  see,  indeed,  evident  proofs  that 
the  directions  of  these  great  men,  relating  to 
the  external  form  of  ecclesiastical  government, 
discipline,  and  worship,  are  highly  respected; 
and  that  their  ideas,  even  of  doctrine,  have 
been  more  or  less  adopted  by  many.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  warm  disputes  have 
arisen  between  them  and  the  rulersof  the  church 
concerning  several  points.  The  Lutheran 
doctors  are  apprehensive  that,  if  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  these  reformers  should  take  place, 
religion  would  become  entirely  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  civil  policy,  and  be  converted 
into  a  mere  state-machine;  and  this  apprehen- 
sion is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  but  is  also 
entertained  by  some  persons  of  piety  and  can- 
dour, even  among  the  civilians. 

XVI.  The  liberty  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
writing,  concerning  religious  matters,  which 
began  to  prevail  in  the  last  century,  was,  in 
this,  confirmed  and  augmented;  and  it  extend- 
ed so  far  as  to  encourage  both  infidels  and  fii- 
natics  to  pour  forth  among  the  multitude,  with- 
out restraint,  all  the  crudities  of  their  enthusi- 
asm and  extravagance.  Accordingly  we  have 
seen,  and  still  see,  numbers  of  fanatics  and  in- 
novators start  up,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
enthusiasm  or  of  a  disordered  brain,  divulge 
their  crude  fancies  and  dreams  among  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  they  either  delude  many  from 
the  communion  of  the  established  church,  or 
at  least  occasion  contests  and  divisions  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind.  We  mentioned  for- 
merly several  of  these  disturbers  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  church,  to  whom  we  may  now 
add  tlie  notorious  names  of  Tennhart,  Giclitel, 
Uberfeld,  Rosenbach,  Bredel,  Seiz,  Roemeling, 
and  many  others,  who  either  imagined  that 
they  were  divinely  iaspired,  or,  from  a  persua- 
sion of  their  superior  capacity  and  knowledge, 
set  up  for  reformers  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  Many  writers  drew 
their  pens  against  tliis  presumptuous  and  fana- 
tical tribe,  though  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  composed  it  were  really  below  the  notice 
of  men  of  character,  and  were  rather  worthy 
of  contempt  than  of  opposition.     And,  indeed, 
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it  was  not  so  much  the  force  of  reason  and  ar- 
gument, as  the  experience  of  their  ill  success, 
that  convinced  these  fanatics  of  their  folly, 
and  induced  them  to  desist  from  their  chimeri- 
cal projects.  Their  attempts  could  not  stand 
the  trial  of  time  and  common  sense;  and  there- 
fore, after  having  made  a  transitory  noise,  they 
fell  into  oblivion.  Such  is  the  common  and 
deserved  fate  of  almost  all  the  fanatic  ringlea- 
ders of  the  deluded  populace;  they  suddenly 
start  up,  and  make  a  figure  for  a  while;  but,  in 
general,  they  ruin  tlieir  own  cause  by  their  im- 
prudence or  obstinacy,  by  their  austerity  or  per- 
verseness,  by  their  licentious  conduct  or  their 
intestine  divisions. 

XVII.  Many  place  in  this  fanatical  class  the 
Brethren  of  Herrenhut,  who  were  first  formed 
into  a  religious  community  in  the  village  so 
named,  in  Lusatia,  by  the  famous  count  Zin- 
zendorff,  and  afterwards  grew  so  numerous  that 
their  emigrants  were  spread  abroad  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  formed  settlements 
in  the  Indies,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe.  They  call  tliem- 
selves  the  descendants  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  Brethren,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, threw  off  tiie  despotic  yoke  of  Rome,  ani- 
mated by  the  zealous  exhortations  and  heroic 
example  of  John  Huss.  They  may,  however, 
be  said,  with  more  propriety,  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  that  famous  community,  than  to  de- 
scend from  those  who  composed  it;  for  it  is 
well  known,  that  there  are  very  few  Bohemi- 
*.na  and  Moravians  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Her- 
ronhutters;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whe- 
ther €ven  this  small  number  are  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Bohemian 
Brethren,  that  distinguished  themselves  so  ear- 
ly by  their  zeal  for  the  Reformation. 

If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Herrenhutters,  they  agree  with  the  Lu- 
therans in  their  doctrine  and  opinions,  and 
only  differ  from  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  in  those  religious  institutions  and 
rules  of  life  which  form  the  resemblance  be- 
tween tlie  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  disci- 
ples of  Zinzendorff.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
who  doubt  much  of  the  truth  of  this  declara- 
tion, and  suspect  that  the  society  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  more  especially  their  rulers  and 
ringlea/ders,  speak  the  language  of  Lutheranism 
when  they  are  among  the  Lutherans,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  favour  and  indulgence;  and  those 
who  have  examined  this  matter  with  tiie  great- 
est attention,  represent  this  fraternity  as  com- 
posed of  persons  of  different  religions,  as  well 
U.S  of  various  ranks  and  orders.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  least  very  difhoult  to  guess  the 
reason  that  induces  them  to  live  in  such  an  en- 
tire state  of  separation  from  tiie  Lutheran  com- 
munion, and  to  be  so  ambitiously  zealous  in 
augmenting  tlieir  sect,  if  there  be  no  other  dif^ 
ference  between  them  and  the  Lutherans  than 
that  of  discipline  and  of  ceremony;  for  the 
true  and  genuine  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
little  concerned  alwut  the  outward  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline,  know- 
ing that  real  religion  consists  in  faith  and  cha- 
rity, and  not  in  external  rites  and  institutions.* 


Ct?-  ♦  It  13  somewhat  surprising  to  hear  Dr.  Mo- 


XVIII.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
succours  of  philosophy  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  stem  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and 
stop  its  growing  progress,  and  that  these  alone 
were  adapted  to  accomplish  this  desirable  pur- 
pose. Hence  the  study  of  philosophy,  which, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century, 
seemed  to  decline,  was  now  revived,  established 
upon  a  more  rational  footing,  and  pursued  with 
uncommon  assiduity  and  ardour.  The  branch 
of  piiilosophy  which  is  commonly  known  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Metaphysics,  was  ge- 
nerally preferred,  as  it  leads  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  things;  and  the  improvements  made  in 
this  important  science  were  very  considerable. 
These  improvements  were  chiefly  produced 
by  the  genius  and  penetration  of  Leibnitz,  who 
threw  a  new  light  uoon  metaphysics,  and  gave 


sheim  speak  in  such  vague  and  general  terms  of 
tliis  sect,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  their 
jierriicious  doctrines  and  their  flagitious  practices, 
that  not  only  disfigure  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  also  sap  all  the  foundations  of  morality. 
To  bo  persuaded  of  this,  the  reader,  beside  the  ac- 
counts which  iliniius  has  given  of  this  enormous 
sect,  will  do  vvfdl  to  consult  a  curious  Preface,  prefix- 
ed to  the  French  translation  of  a  Pastoral  Letter 
against  Fanaticism,  addressed  by  Mr.  Stinstra,  an 
Anabaptist  minister  in  Friselaud,  to  his  congrega- 
tion, aud  published  at  Leyden  in  1752.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  add  here  a  passage  relating  to  this  odious 
coninuuiity,  from  the  bishop  of  Glocester's  treatise, 
entitled,  the  Doctrine  of  Grace.  The  words  of  that 
irreat  and  eminent  prelate  are  as  follow:  "  As  purity 
respects  practice,  the  Moravians  give  us  little  trou- 
ble. If  we  may  credit  the  yet  unconfuted  relations, 
both  iii  print  and  in  MS.,  composed  by  their  own 
members,  the  participants  in  their  most  sacred  mys 
torious  rites,  their  practices  in  the  consummation  of 
marriage  are  so  horribly,  so  unspeakably  flagitious, 
that  this  people  seem  to  have  no  more  pretence  to  be 
put  into  the  number  of  Christian  sects,  than  the  Tur- 
iupins  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  vagabond  crew 
of  miscreants,  who  rambled  over  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  ralliriff  themselves  the  Brothers  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  Free  Spirit,  who,  in  speculation,  profess- 
ed that  s|K'cies  of  atheism  called  Pantheism,  and,  in 
practice,  preteTuied  to  be  exempted  from  all  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  religion."  See  the  Doctrine 
of  Grace,  vol.  ii.  As  to  the  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
they  open  a  door  to  the  most  licentious  effects  of  fa- 
naticism. Such  among  many  others  are  the  follow- 
ing, drawn  from  the  express  declarations  of  count 
Zinzendorff,  the  head  and  founder  of  the  community' 
that  the  law  is  not  a  rule  of  life  to  a  believer; — thiu 
the  moral  law  belongs  only  to  the  Jews; — that  a 
converted  person  cannot  sin  against  light.  But  of 
all  the  singularities  for  which  this  sect  is  famous,  the 
notions  they  entertain  of  the  organs  of  generation 
in  both  sexes  are  the  most  enormously  wild  and  ex- 
travagant. I  consider  (says  Zinzendorff,  in  one  of 
his  sermons)  the  parts  for  distinguishing  both  sexes 
in  ("hristians,  as  the  most  honourable  of  the  whole 
body,  my  Lord  and  God  having  partly  inhabited 
llieiu,  and  partly  worn  them  himself  This  raving 
sectary  looks  upon  the  conjugal  act  as  a  piece  of 
scenery,  in  which  the  male  represents  Christ  the  hus 
band  of  souls,  and  the  female  the  church.  '  The  mar- 
ried broth(!r  (says  ho)  knows  matrimony,  respects  it, 
but  does  not  think  upon  it  of  his  own  accord;  aDj 
thus  the  precious  member  of  the  covenant  (i.  e.  cfle 
penis)  is  so  much  forgotten,  becomes  so  useless,  anU 
consequently  is  reduced  to  such  a  natural  numbnesi*, 
by  not  being  used,  that  afterwards,  when  he  is  tu 
marry,  and  use  it,  the  Saviour  must  restore  him  from 
this  diadness  of  body.  Aiul  when  an  Esther  by  grace, 
and  sister  according  to  her  make,  gets  sisrht  of  this 
iniMnher,  her  senses  are  shut  up,  and  she  piously  per- 
ceives that  God  the  Son  was  a  boy.  Ve  holy  matrons, 
ir/iii  an  ttirr.i  are  about,  your  yicf-Christs,  honour  that 
prerinus  sitrn  with  the  uttnost  veneration.^  We  beg 
the  chaste  reader's  pardon  for  presenting  him  with 
this  odious  specimen  of  the  horrors  of  the  Moravian 
theology. 
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this  interesting  branch  of  philosophy  a  more 
regular  form.  This  science  received  a  still 
greater  degree  of  perfection  from  the  philoso- 
phical labours  of  the  acute  and  indefatigable 
WoUf,  who  reduced  it  into  a  scientific  order, 
and  gave  to  its  decisions  the  strength  and  evi- 
dence of  a  geometrical  demonstration.  Under 
this  new  and  respectable  form  it  captivated  the 
attention  and  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  German  philosophers,  and  of  those  in  ge- 
neral who  pursue  truth  through  the  paths  of 
strict  evidence;  and  it  was  applied  with  great 
ardour  and  zeal  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
great  truths  both  of  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion. This  application  of  the  First  Philosophy 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  some  pious  men,  who 
were  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve,  pure  and 
unmixed,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  it 
was  accordingly  opposed  by  them  with  great 
eagerness  and  obstinacy.  Thus  the  ancient 
contest  between  philosophy  and  theology,  faith 
and  reason,  was  unhappily  revived,  and  has 
been  carried  on  with  much  animosity  for  seve- 
ral years  past.  For  many  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  metaphysical  philosophy  inspires  youthful 
minds  with  notions  that  are  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable either  to  the  doctrines  or  to  the  posi- 
tive institutions  of  religion;  that,  seconded  by 
the  warmth  of  fancy,  at  that  age  of  levity  and 
presumption,  it  engenders  an  arrogant  con- 
tempt of  Divine  Revelation,  and  an  excessive 
attachment  to  human  reason,  as  the  only  infal- 
lible guide  of  man;  and  that,  instead  of  throw- 
ing new  light  on  the  science  of  theology,  and 
giving  it  an  additional  air  of  dignity,  it  has  con- 
tributed, on  the  contrary,  to  cover  it  with  ob- 
scurity, and  to  sink  it  into  oblivion  and  con- 
tempt. 

XiX.  In  order  to  justify  this  heavy  charge 
against  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  they  ap- 
peal to  the  writings  of  Laurent  Schmidt,  whom 
they  commonly  call  the  Wertheim  interpreter, 
from  the  place  of  his  residence.  This  man, 
who  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  abilities, 
and  had  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  now  under  consideration,  under- 
took, some  years  ago,  a  new  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  new  system  oi"  theology,  drawn  up  in  a 
geometrical  order,  that  was  to  serve  him  as  a 
guide  in  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  oracles. 
This  undertaking  proved  highly  detrimental  to 
its  author,  as  it  drew  upon  him  from  many 
quarters  severe  marks  of  opposition  and  resent- 
ment; for  he  had  scarcely  published  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses,  as  a  specimen  of  his  method 
and  abilities,  wlien  he  was  not  only  attacked 
by  several  writers,  but  also  brought  before  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire,  and  there  ac- 
cused as  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  caviller  at  divine  truth.  This  severe 
charge  was  founded  upon  this  circumstance 
only,  that  he  had  boldly  departed  from  the 
common  explication  of  certain  passages  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  prefigure  the  Messiah.*     On  this  account 


(tlT-  *  Dr.  Mosheim  gives  here  but  one  half  of  the 
•ecusation  brought  against  Schmidt,  in  1737,  when 
he  was  charged  with  attempting  to  prove,  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  trace  or  vestige  of  the  doctrine 
q{  the  Trinitv,  nor  any  prediction  pointing  out  the 


he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  his  errors  were  look- 
ed upon  as  capitally  criminal;  but  he  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  saved  himself 
by  flight. 

XX.  The  bare  indication  of  the  controver- 
sies that  have  divided  the  Lutheran  church 
since  the  commencement  of  this  century  would 
make  up  a  long  list.  The  religious  contests 
that  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Pietists  were  car- 
ried on  in  some  places  with  animosity,  in  others 
with  moderation,  according  to  the  characters 
of  the  champions,  and  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  people.  These  contests,  however,  have 
gradually  subsided,  and  seem  at  present  to  be 
all  reduced  to  the  following  question,  whether 
a  wicked  man  be  capable  of  acquiring  a  true 
and  certain  knowledge  of  divine  things,  or  be 
susceptible  of  any  degree  or  species  of  divine 
illumination.  The  controversy  that  has  been 
excited  by  this  question  is  considered  by  many 
as  a  mere  dispute  about  words;  its  decision,  at 
least,  is  rather  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  im- 
portance. Many  other  points,  that  had  been 
more  or  less  debated  in  the  last  century,  occa- 
sioned keen  contests  in  this,  such  as  tiie  eter- 
nity of  hell  torments;  the  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  during  a  thousand  years;  and  the  final  re- 
storation of  all  intelligent  beings  to  order,  per- 
fection, and  happiness.  The  mild  and  indul- 
gent sentiments  of  John  Fabricius,  professor 
of  divinity  at  Helmstadt,  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  the  controversy  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Catholics,  excited  also  a  warm  de- 
bate; for  this  doctor  and  his  disciples  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  the  difference,  between 
those  churches,  was  of  so  little  consequence, 
that  a  Lutheran  might  safely  embrace  popery. 
The  wann  controversies  that  have  been  carri- 
ed on  between  certain  divines,  and  some  emi- 
nent civilians,  concerning  the  rites  and  obliga- 
tions of  wedlock,  the  lawful  grounds  of  di- 
vorce, and  the  nature  and  guilt  of  concubinage, 
are  sufficiently  known.  Other  disputes  of  in- 
ferior moment,  which  have  been  of  a  sudden 
growth,  and  of  a  short  duration,  we  shall  pass 
over  in  silence,  as  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  necessary  to  our  forming  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  internal  state  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

XXL  The  reformed  church  still  carries  the 
same  external  aspect  under  which  it  has 
been  already  described;*  for,  though  there  be 
every  where  extant  certain  books,  creeds,  and 
confessions,  by  which  the  wisdom  and  vigi- 
lance of  ancient  times  thought  proper  to  per- 
petuate the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  the  contagion  of  heresy,  yet,  in  most 
places,  no  person  is  obliged  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  doctrines  they  contain;  and  those  who 
profess  the  main  and  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  take  care  to  avoid 
too  great  an  intimacy]  with  the  tenets  of  Soci- 


Messiah,  to  be  found  iti  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  It 
was  by  the  authority  of  an  edict  addressed  by  Charles 
VI.  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  that  Schmidt  was 
imprisoned. 

(fi^  *  This  description  the  reader  will  find  above, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century. 

Qq-  t  J^imiam.  consxieludinem.  The  expression  is 
remarkable  and  malignant;  it  would  make  the  igno- 
rant and  unwary  apt  to  believe,  that  the  reformed 
church  allows  its  members  certain  approaches  to- 
ward popery  and  Socinianisni,  provided  they  do  not 
carry  thcBe  approaches  too  far,  even  to  an  intimate 
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nianism  and  popery,  are  deemed  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  church.*  Hence,  in  our 
times,  this  great  and  extensive  community 
comprehends,  in  its  bosom,  Arminians,  Calvin- 
ists,  Supralapsarians,  Sublapsarians,  and  Uni- 
versahsls,  who  hved  together  in  charity  and 
friendship,!  and  unite  their  efforts  in  heaHng 
the  breach,  and  diminishing  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  tliose  controversies  that  separate 
them  from  each  other.+     This  moderation  is, 


union  with  tliein.  'J'liis  representation  of  the  re- 
formed church  is  too  glaringly  false  to  proceed  from 
ignorance;  and  Dr.  Mosheini"s  extensive  knowledge 
places  him  beyond  the  suspicion  of  an  involuntary 
mistake  in  this  matter.  It  is  true,  this  reflection 
bears  hard  upon  his  candour;  and  we  are  extremely 
sorry  that  we  cannot,  in  this  place,  do  justice  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  great  man,  without  arraigning 
his  equity. 

!!;?•  *  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair,  or  at  least  more 
inaccurate,  than  this  representation  of  things.  It 
proceeds  from  a  supposition  that  is  quite  chimerical, 
even  that  the  reformed  churches  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  form  one 
general  body,  and,  beside  their  respective  and  parti- 
cular systems  of  government  and  discipline,  have 
some  general  laws  of  religious  toleration,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  admit  a  variety  of  sects  into 
their  communion.  But  this  general  hierarchy  does 
not  exist.  The  friends  of  the  Reformation,  whom 
the  multiplied  horrors  and  absurdities  of  popery 
obliged  to  abandon  the  conmmnion  of  Rome,  were 
formed,  in  process  of  time,  into  distinct  ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies,  or  national  churches,  every  one  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  form  of  government  and  discipline. 
The  toleration  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  various  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  arises  in  part  from 
the  clemency  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  from  the  cha- 
rity and  forbearance  which  individuals  think  them- 
selves bound  to  exercise  one  toward  another.  See 
the  following  note. 

CiJ-  t  If  the  different  denominations  of  Christians 
here  mentioned  live  together  in  the  mutual  exercise 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versity of  their  theological  opinions,  this  circum- 
stance, which  Dr.  Mosheim  seems  to  mention  as  a 
reproach,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof,  that  the  true 
and  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel  (which  is  a  spirit  of 
forbearance,  meekness,  and  charity,)  prevails  among 
the  members  of  the  reformed  churches.  But  it  must 
be  carefully  observed,  that  this  charity,  though  it 
discovers  the  amiable  bond  nf  peace,  does  not,  by  any 
means,  imply  unitbrmity  of  sentiment  or  inditler- 
ence  about  truth,  or  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  re- 
formed churches  have  relaxed  ordepurted  from  their 
eystem  of  doctrine.  Indeed,  as  there  is  no  general 
reformed  church,  so  there  is  no  general  reformed 
Creed  or  Confession  of  Faith.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land has  its  peculiar  system  of  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment, which  remains  still  unchanged,  and  in  full 
force;  and  to  which  an  assent  is  demanded  from  all 
its  members,  and  in  a  more  especial,  solemn,  and  ex- 
press manner  from  those  who  are  its  ministers. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  national  reformed  churches 
in  the  United  Provinces.  The  dissenters  in  these 
countries,  who  arc  tolerated  by  the  state,  have  also 
their  respective  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  union;  and 
such  of  them,  particularly  in  England  and  Ireland, 
as  differ  from  the  establishment  only  in  their  form 
of  government  .nnd  worship,  and  not  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  are  treated  with  indulgence  by  the  mode- 
rate members  of  the  national  church,  wlio  look  upon 
them  as  their  brethren. 

JO"  X  In  the  4to  edition  of  this  work,  I  mistook, 
in  a  moment  of  inadvertency,  the  construction  of 
this  sentence  in  the  original  Latin,  and  rendered  the 
passage  as  if  Dr.  Mosheim  had  represented  the  re- 
formed churches  as  diminishing  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  those  controversies  that  '  separate  them 
ftom  the  church  of  Rome;'  whereas  he  represents 
them  (and,  indeed,  what  he  says  is  rather  an  enco- 
mium than  a  reproach)  as  diminishing  the  weight  of 
those  controversies  which  'separate  them  from  each 
other.'  One  of  the  circumstances  that  made  me  fall 
more  easily  into  this  mistake  was  my  having  read, 
the  moment  before  I  committed  it,  Dr  Mosheim's  in- 
finu&tion  with  respect  to  the  gpirit  of  the  church  of 


indeed,  severely  censured  by  many  of  the 
reformed  divines  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  more  especially  in  Holland,  who  lament, 
in  the  most  sorrowfiil  strains,  the  decline  of 
the  ancient  purity  and  strictness  that  charac- 
terized the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  thechurch, 
and  sometimes  attack,  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  indignation  and  resentment,  these  modem 
contemners  of  primitive  orthodoxy.  But,  as 
the  moderate  party  have  an  evident  superiority 
in  point  of  number,  power,  and  influence,  these 
attacks  of  their  adversaries  are,  in  general, 
treated  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

XXII.  Whoever  considers  all  these  things 
with  due  attention,  will  be  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge that  neither  the  Lutherans  nor  Armini- 
ans have,  at  this  day,  any  farther  subject  of 
controversy  or  debate  with  the  reformed 
church,  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
but  only  with  individual  members  of  this  great 
community;*  for  the  church,  considered  in  its 


England  in  the  very  next  page,  where  he  says,  very 
inconsiderately,  that  we  may  judge  of  that  spirit  by 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wake,  who  formed  a  project  of 
peace  and  union  between  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches,  founded  upon  this  condition,  that  eachccm- 
munity  should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  its  peculiar 
doctrines.  This  is  supposing,  though  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  a  mistaken  fact,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, at  least,  is  making  evident  approaches  to  the 
church  of  Rome.— When  I  had  made  the  mistake, 
which  fumed  really  an  encomium  into  an  accusation, 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  defend  the  reformed 
church  against  the  charge  of  an  approximation  to 
popery.  For  this  purpose,  I  observed  (in  note  z  of 
the  4to  edition,)  "  that  the  reformed  churches  were 
never  at  such  a  distance  from  the  spirit  and  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Rome  as  they  are  at  this  day;  and 
that  the  improvements  in  science,  that  characterize 
the  last  and  the  present  age,  seem  to  render  a  relapse 
into  Romish  superstition  morally  impossible  in  those 
who  have  been  once  delivered  from  its  baneful  in- 
fluence." The  ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional 
did  not  find  this  reasoning  conclusive;  but  the  objec- 
tions he  has  started  against  it,  do  not  appear  to  me 
insurmountable.  I  have,  therefore,  thrown  upon 
paper  some  farther  thoughts  upon  the  present  st.ite 
of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the  influence  of  in)- 
provcnients  in  philosophy  upon  its  advancement; 
and  these  thoughts  the  reader  will  tind  in  the  third 
part  of  the  Appendix. 

3(j-  *  Even  if  we  grant  this  to  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Arminians,  it  cannot  be  afiirmed,  with 
equal  troth,  in  regard  to  the  Lutherans,  whose  doc- 
trine concerning  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist,  and  the  communication  of  the  proper- 
ties of  his  divine  to  his  human  nature,  is  rejected  by 
all  the  reformed  churches,  without  exception.  But 
it  is  not  universally  true,  even  with  respect  to  the 
Arminians;  for,  though  the  latter  are  particularly 
favoured  by  the  church  of  England;  though  Armini- 
anism  may  be  said  to  have  become  predominant 
among  the  members  of  that  church,  or  at  least  to 
have  lent  its  intiueiice  in  mitigating  some  of  its  arti- 
cles in  the  private  sentiments  of  those  who  subscribe 
them;  yet  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  same  church 
still  maintain  their  authority;  and,  when  we  judge 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  any  church,  it  is 
more  natural  to  form  this  judgment  from  its  esta- 
blished creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  than  from 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  particular  persons; 
so  that,  with  respect  to  the  church  of  England,  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  Dr.  Mosheim  asserts  \n 
strictly  true;  for  it  is  rather  with  that  church,  and 
its  rule  of  failh,  that  the  Lutherans  are  at  variance, 
than  with  private  persons,  who,  prompted  by  a 
spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  mitigate  some  of  its 
doctrines,  in  order  charitably  to  extend  the  limits 
of  its  communion.  But,  if  we  turn  our  view  to  the 
reformed  churches  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  a  part 
of  Switzerland,  the  mistake  of  our  author  will  still 
appear  more  palpable;  for  some  of  these  churches 
consider  certain  doctrines  both  of  the  Arminians 
and  Lutherans,  as  a  just  cause  of  excluding  them 
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collective  and  general  character,  allows  now 
to  all  its  members  the  full  liberty  of  entertain- 
ing the  sentiments  which  they  think  most  rea- 
sonable, in  relation  to  those  points  of  doctrine 
that  formerly  excluded  the  Lutherans  and  Ar- 
minians  from  its  communion,  and  looks  upon 
the  essence  of  Christianity  and  its  fundamental 
truths  as  in  no  wise  affected  by  these  points, 
however  variously  they  may  be  explained  by 
the  contending  parties.  But  this  moderation, 
instead  of  facilitating  the  execution  of  the 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  by  some  for  the 
re-union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  church 
es,  contributes  rather  to  prevent  this  re-union, 
or  at  least  to  render  it  much  more  difficult;  for 
those  among  the  Lutherans  who  are  zealous 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth,  complain, 
that  the  reformed  church  has  rendered  too 
wide  the  way  of  salvation,  and  opened  the 
arms  of  fraternal  love  and  communion,  not 
only  to  us  (Lutherans,)  but  also  to  Christians 
of  all  sects  and  denominations.  Accordingly, 
we  find,  that  when,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
several  eminent  doctors  of  our  communion, 
with  the  learned  and  celebrated  Matthew 
Pfaff  at  their  head,  employed  their  good  offices 
with  zeal  and  sincerity  in  order  to  our  union 
with  the  reformed  church,  this  specific  project 
was  so  warmly  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Lutherans,  that  it  was  soon  rendered  abortive.* 
XXin.  The  church  of  England,  which  is 
now  the  chief  branch  of  the  great  community 
denominated  the  Reformed  Church,  continues 
in  the  same  state,  and  is  governed  by  the  same 
principles,  that  it  assumed  at  the  Revolution. 
The  established  form  of  church  government  is 
episcopacy,  which  is  embraced  by  the  sove- 
reign, the  nobility,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
people.  The  Presbyterians,  and  the  numerous 
sects  that  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
title  of  Non-conformists,  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
religious  liberty,  under  the  influence  of  a  legal 
toleration.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  the  English 
nation,  confidently  affirm  that  the  dissenting 
interest  is  dechning,  and  that  the  cause  of  non- 
conformity owes  this  gradual  decay,  in  a  great 


from  their  conimuiiion.  The  question  liere  is  not, 
whether  this  rigour  is  laudable;  it  is  the  matter  of 
fact  that  we  are  examining  at  present.  The  church 
of  England,  indeed,  if  we  consider  its  present  tem- 
per and  spirit,  does  not  look  upon  any  of  the  errors 
of  the  Lutherans  as  fundamental,  and  is  therefore 
ready  to  receive  them  into  its  communion;  and  the 
same  thing  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  of  several  of 
the  reformed  churches  upon  the  continent.  But  this 
is  very  far  from  being  a  proof  that  the  "  Lutherans 
have  at  this  day  (as  Dr.  Mosheim  asserts)  no  farther 
subject  ofcontroveisy  or  debate  with  these  churches;" 
it  only  proves,  that  these  churches  nourish  a  spirit 
of  toleration  and  charity  worthy  of  imitation. 

(t(p-  *  The  project  of  the  very  pious  and  learned 
Dr.  PfafT  for  uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches,  and  the  reasons  on  which  he  justified  this 
project,  are  worthy  of  the  truly  Christian  spirit,  and 
do  honour  to  the  accurate  and  sound  judgment  of 
that  most  eminent  and  excellent  divine;*  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  proofs  of  mo- 
deration and  judgment  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  given 
in  other  parts  of  this  valuable  history,  that  he 
neither  mentions  the  project  of  Dr.  Pfatf  with  ap- 
plause, nor  thestitfness  of  the  Lutherans  on  this  oc- 
casion with  any  mark  of  disapprobation. 


{J(^  *  See  this  learned  author's  CoUectio  Scripto- 
rum  Irenicorum  ad  Unionem  inter  Protestantes  fa- 
cientiuin,  pubhshed  at  Hall,  in  1723. 


measure,  to  the  lenity  and  moderation  that  are 
practised  by  the  rulers  of  the  established 
church.  The  members  of  this  church  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  the  origin,  extent,  and  dignity 
of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  look  upon  the 
government  of  bishops  as  founded  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  institution,  and  are  immo- 
derately zealous  in  extending  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  church;  others,  of  a  more 
mild  and  sedate  spirit,  while  they  consider  that 
form  of  government  as  far  superior  to  every 
other  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  warm- 
ly recommend  all  the  precautions  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  its  preservation  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  clergy,  yet  do  not  carry  this  at- 
tachment to  such  an  excessive  degree,  as  to  re- 
fuse the  name  of  a  church  to  every  religious 
community  that  is  not  governed  by  a  bishop, 
or  to  defend,  with  intemperate  zeal,  the  pre- 
rogatives and  pretensions  of  the  episcopal  or- 
der.*— These  two  classes  are  sometimes  in- 
volved in  warm  debates,  and  oppose  each  other 
with  no  small  degree  of  animosity,  of  which 
this  century  has  exhibited  the  following  re- 
markable example.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  a  prelate  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  purity  of  his  flowing  and  manly  elo- 
quence, used  his  utmost  endeavcyrrs,  and  not 
without  success,  to  lower  the  authority  of  the 
church,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  power  of  its 
rulers  within  narrow  bounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  church  and  its  rulers  found  several 
able  defenders;  and,  among  the  rest.  Dr.  John 
Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  maintained 
the  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  clergy  with 
great  eloquence  and  erudition.  As  to  the  spirit 
of  the  established  church  of  England,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  who  dissent  from  its  rules  of  doc- 
trine and  government,  we  see  it  no  where  bet- 
ter than  in  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Wake,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  formed  a  project  of 
peace  and  union  between  the  English  and  Gal- 
ilean churches,  founded  upon  this  condition, 
that  each  community  should  retain  the  great- 
est part  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.f 


QiJ'  *  The  learned  and  pious  archbishop  Wake,  in 
a  letter  to  Father  Courayer,  dated  from  Croydon- 
House,  July  9,  1724,  expresses  himself  thus:  "  I  bless 
God  that  I  was  born  and  have  been  bred  in  an  epis- 
copal church,  which,  I  am  convinced,  has  been  the 
government  established  in  the  Christian  church 
from  the  very  time  of  the  apostles.  But  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  affirm,  that,  where  the  ministry  is  not 
episcopal,  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  true  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments;  and  very  many  there  are 
among  us  who  are  zealous  for  episcopacy,  yet  dare 
not  go  so  far  as  to  annul  the  ordinances  of  God  per- 
formed by  any  other  ministry." 

(t(j=  t  Archbishop  Wake  certainly  corresponded 
with  some  learned  and  moderate  Frenchmen  on  this 
subject,  particularly  with  M.  DuPin,  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian:  and  no  doubt  the  archbishop,  when 
he  assisted  Courayer  in  his  Defence  of  the  Validity 
of  the  English  Ordinations,  by  furnishing  him  with 
unanswerable  proofs  drawn  from  the  registers  at 
Lambeth-Palace,  had  it  in  his  view  to  remove  cer- 
tain groundless  prejudices,  which,  while  they  sub- 
sisted among  catholics,  could  not  but  defeat  all  pro- 
jects of  peace  and  union  between  the  English  and 
Gallican  churches.  The  interests  of  the  protestant 
religion  could  not  be  in  safer  hands  than  those  of 
archbishop  Wake.  He  who  had  so  ably  and  so  sun- 
resafully  defended  protestantism,  as  a  controversial 
writer,  could  not  surely  fornT  any  project  of  peace 
and  union  with  a  Roman  catholic  church,  the  terms 
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XXIV.  The  unbounded  liberty  which  every 
individual  in  England  enjoys  of  publishing, 
without  restraint,  his  religious  opinions,  and 
of  worshipping  God  in  the  manner  which  he 
deems  the  most  conformable  to  reason  and 
Scripture,  naturally  produces  a  variety  of 
sects,  and  gives  rise  to  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  controversies  about  theological  mat- 
ters. It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  historian 
who  has  not  resided  for  some  time  in  England, 
and  examined  with  attention,  upon  the  spot, 
the  laws,  the  privileges,  the  factions,  and  opi- 
nions of  that  free  and  happy  people,  to  give  a 
just  and  accurate  account  of  these  religious 
sects  and  controversies.  Even  the  names  of 
the  greatest  part  of  these  sects  have  not  yet 
reached  us;  and  many  of  those  which  have 
come  to  our  knovi^ledge,  wc  know  but  imper- 
fectly. We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  with  re- 
spect to  the  grounds  and  principles  of  these 
controversies,  because  we  are  destitute  of  the 
sources  from  which  proper  information  might 
be  drawn.  At  present  the  ministerial  labours 
of  George  Whitefield,  who  has  formed  a  com- 
munity, which  he  proposes  to  render  superior  in 
sanctity  and  perfection  to  all  other  Christian 
churches,  make  a  considerable  noise  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  suc- 
cess. If  there  is  any  consistency  in  this  man's 
theological  system,  and  if  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  led  by  the  blind 
impulse  of  an  irregular  fancy,  his  doctrine 
seems  to  amount  to  these  two  propositions: — 
"  That  true  religion  consists  alone  in  holy  af- 
fections, or  in  a  certain  inward  feeling,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  explain;  and  that  Cliristians 
ought  not  to  seek  truth  by  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, or  by  the  aids  of  learning,  but  by  laying 
their  minds  open  to  the  direction  and  influence 
of  divine  illumination." 

XXV.  The  Dutch  church  is  still  divided  by 
the  controversies  that  arose  from  the  philoso- 
phy of  Des-Cartes  and  the  theology  of  Coc- 
ceius;  but  these  controversies  are  carried  on 
with  less  bitterness  and  animosity  at  present 
than  in  former  times.  It  is  even  to  be  hoped 
that  these  contests  will  soon  be  totally  extin- 
guished, since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  has  expelled  Caitesianism 
from  almost  all  the  seminaries  of  learning  in 
the  United  Provinces.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  debates  that  were  occasioned  by  the 
opinions  of  Roell.  In  1 703,  Frederic  Van  Leen- 
hof  was  suspected  of  a  propensity  toward  the 
system  of  Spinosa,  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
multitude  of  adversaries,  by  a  remarkable 
book,  entitled  Heaven  upon  Earth,  in  which 
he  maintained  literally,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Clu-istians  to  rejoice  always,  and  to  suffer  no 
feelings  of  affliction  and  sorrow  to  interrupt 
their  gaiety.  The  same  accusations  were 
brought  against  an  illiterate  man,  named  Wil- 
liam Deurhoff,  who,  in  some  treatises  composed 
in  the  Dutch  language,  represented  tiie  Di- 


vine Nature  under  the  idea  of  a  certain  force, 
or  energy,  that  is  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  universe,  and  acts  in  every  part  of  the 
great  fabric.  The  more  recent  controversies 
that  have  made  a  noise  in  Holland,  were  those 
that  sprang  from  the  opinions  of  James  Saurin 
and  Paul  Maty,  on  two  very  diiferent  subjects. 
The  former,  who  was  minister  to  the  French 
at  the  Hague,  and  acquired  a  shining  reputa- 
tion by  his  genius  and  eloquence,  fell  into  an 
error,  which,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  was  at 
least  an  error  of  a  very  pardonable  kind;  for, 
if  we  except  some  inaccurate  and  incautious 
expressions,  his  only  deviation  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  consisted  in  his  maintaining, 
that  it  was  sometimes  lawful  to  swerve  from 
truth,  and  to  deceive  men  by  our  speech,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  some  great  and  im- 
portant good.*  This  sentiment  did  not  please, 
as  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  reformed 
churches  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Augustin, 
"  That  a  lie  or  a  violation  of  the  truth  can 
never  be  allowable  in  itself,  or  advantageous 
in  the  issue."  The  conduct  of  Maty  was  much 
more  worthy  of  condemnation;  for,  in  order  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  he  invented 
the  following  unsatisfactory  hypothesis:  "  That 
the  Son  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost  were  two  finite 
Beings,  who  had  been  created  by  God,  and  at 
a  certain  time  were  united  to  the  divine  na- 
ture.f 

XXVI.  The  particular  confession  of  faith, 
that  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Formulary  of 
Agreement  or  Concord,  has,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  tiiis  century,  produced  warm 
and  vehement  contests  in  Switzerland,  and 
more  especially  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  In 
1718,  the  magistrates  of  Bern  published  an  or- 
der, by  which  all  professors,  and  particularly 


of  which  would  have  refiectPil  on  his  character  as  a 
negotiator.  QtJ'  This  note  has  been  misiinriersloort 
and  censured  by  the  acute  author  of  the  Confes- 
sional. This  censure  gave  occasion  to  the  fourth 
Appendix,  which  the  reader  will  tind  in  this  volume, 
and  in  which  the  matter  contained  in  this  note  is 
fully  illustrated,  and  'he  conduct  of  archbishop 
Wake  set  in  its  true  lignt. 
Vol.  II.— 40 


faj=  *  See  Saurin's  Discours  Historiques,  Theolo 
giqiics,  Critiques,  et  Moraux,  sur  les  Kvenements 
hs  plus  memorables  du  Vieux  ct  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, lom.  i.  of  the  folio  edition. 

Ulf"  t  Dr-  Mosheim,  in  another  of  his  learned  pro- 
ductions, has  explained,  in  a  more  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial manner,  the  hypothesis  of  Maty,  which 
amounts  to  the  following  propositions:  "That  the 
Father  is  the  pure  Deity;  and  that  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  two  other  persons,  in  each  of  whom 
there  are  two  natures;  one  divine,  which  is  the  same 
in  all  the  three  persons,  and  with  resiiect  to  which 
they  are  one  and  the  same  God,  having  the  same  nu- 
merical divine  essence;  and  the  other  a  finite  and  de- 
pendent nature,  which  is  united  to  the  divine  nature 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orthodox  say,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man."  See  Dissertationes 
ad  Historian!  Ecclesiasticam  pnrtinentes,  (published 
at  Allcna  in  1743,)  vol.  ii.  p.  498,  but  principally  the 
original  work  of  Mr.  Maty,  which  was  published  (at 
theHague)  in  17-29,  under  the  following  title:  Lettre 
dun  Theologien  a  un  autre  Theologien  sur  le  Mys- 
tcre  de  la  Trinite.— The  publication  of  this  hypo- 
thesis was  unnecessary,  as  it  was  destitute  even  of 
the  merit  of  novelty,  being  very  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  what  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  prebendary 
of  Sarum,  had  said,  about  ten  years  before,  upon 
this  mysterious  subject,  vvhichnotliing  hut  presump- 
tion can  nwike  any  man  attempt  to  render  intelligi- 
ble. Sec  a  treatise  published  without  his  name  by 
Dr.  Burnet,  in  1720,  with  this  title:  The  Scripture 
Trinity  intelligibly  explained;  or,  An  Essay  towards 
the  Demonstration  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  from  Rea- 
son and  Scripture,  in  a  Chain  of  Consequences  from 
certain  Principles,  &c.  by  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  See  also  the  same  author's  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Redemption  of  the  World  by  Christ, 
intelligibly  explained,  &c. 
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those  of  the  university  and  church  of  Lau- 
sanne, who  were  suspected  of  entertaining  er- 
roneous opinions,  were  obliged  to  declare  their 
assent  to  this  Formulary,  and  to  adopt  it  as 
the  rule  of  their  faith.  This  injunction  was  so 
much  the  more  grievous,  as  no  demand  of  that 
kind  had  been  made  for  some  time  before  this 
period;  and  the  custom  of  requiring  subscrip- 
tion to  this  confession  had  been  suspended  in 
the  case  of  several  who  were  promoted  in  the 
university,  or  had  entered  into  the  church. 
Accordingly  many  pastors  and  candidates  for 
holy  orders  refused  the  assent  that  was  de- 
manded by  the  magistrates,  and  some  of  them 
were  punished  for  this  refusal.  Hence  arose 
warm  contests  and  heavy  complaints,  which 
engaged  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
states-general  of  tlie  United  Provinces,  to  offer 
their  intercession,  in  order  to  terminate  these 
unhappy  divisions;  and  hence  the  Formulary 
lost  much  of  its  credit  and  authority. 

Nothing  memorable  happened  during  this 
period  in  the  German  churches.  The  Reform- 
ed church  that  was  established  in  the  Palati- 
nate, and  had  formerly  been  in  such  a  flour- 
ishing state,  suffered  greatly  from  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  and  the  malignant  counsels  of  the 
votaries  of  Rome. 

XXVII.  The  Socinians,  dispersed  through  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  have  not  hither- 
to been  able  to  form  a  separate  congregation, 
or  to  celebrate  publicly  divine  worship,  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  the  institutions  of  their 
sect,  although,  in  several  places,  they  hold 
clandestine  meetings  of  a  religious  kind.  The 
person  that  made  the  principal  figure  among 
them  in  this  century,  was  the  learned  Samuel 
Crellius,  who  died  in  an  advanced  age  at  Am- 
sterdam: he  indeed  preferred  the  denomination 
of  Artemonite  to  that  of  Socinian,  and  depart- 
ed in  many  points  firom  the  received  doctrines 
of  that  sect. 

The  Arians  found  a  learned  and  resolute  pa- 
tron in  William  Whiston,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who 
defended  their  doctrine  in  various  productions, 
and  chose  rather  to  resign  his  chair,  than  to 
renounce  his  opinions.  He  was  followed  in 
these  opinions,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
judgment,  and  learning,  who,  in  1724,  was  ac- 
cused of  altering  and  modifying  the  ancient 
and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*     But 


Qlp-  *  It  is  too  evident  that  few  controversies  have 
so  little  augmented  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  so 
much  hurt  the  spirit  of  charity,  as  the  controversies 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Christian  church  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Whis- 
ton was  one  of  the  tirst  divines  who  revived  this 
controversy  in  the  xviiith  century.  About  the  year 
170R,  he  began  to  entertain  some  doubts  about  the 
proper  eternity  and  omniscience  of  Christ.  This  led 
him  to  review  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
and,  in  order  to  execute  this  review  with  a  degree 
of  diligence  and  circumspection  suitable  to  its  im- 
portance, he  read  the  New  Testament  twice  over, 
and  also  all  the  genuine  monuments  of  the  Christian 
religion  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. By  this  inquiry,  he  was  led  to  think,  that, 
at  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  Logos,  or  Eternal 
Wisdom,  supplied  the  place  of  the  rational  soul,  or 
TTVivfix;  that  the  eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
a  real  distinct  existence,  as  of  a  son  properly  co-eter- 
nal with  his  father  by  a  true  eternal  generation,  but 
rather  a  metaphysical  existence  in  potentia,  or  in 


it  must  argue  a  great  want  of  equity  and  can- 
dour, to  rank  this  eminent  man  in  the  class  of 
Arians,  taking  that  term  in  its  proper  and  na- 
tural signification;  for  he  only  maintained  what 


some  snblimer  manner,  in  the  Father,  as  his  wisdom 
or  word;  that  Christ's  real  creation  or  generation 
(for  both  these  terms  are  used  by  the  earliest  wri- 
ters) took  place  some  time  before  the  creation  of  the 
world;  that  the  council  of  Nice  itself  established  no 
other  eternity  of  Christ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Arian 
doctrine,  in  these  points,  was  the  original  doctrine 
of  Christ  himself,  of  his  holy  apostles,  and  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  Mr.  Whiston  was  confirmed 
in  these  sentiments  by  reading  Novatian's  treatise 
concerning  the  Trinity,  but  more  especially  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  anti- 
quity and  authenticity  of  which  he  endeavoured, 
with  more  zeal  than  precision  and  prudence,  to 
prove,  in  tlie  third  part  of  his  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived. 

This  learned  visionary,  and  upright  man,  was  a 
considerable  sufferer  by  his  opinions.  He  was  not 
only  removed  from  his  theological  and  pastoral  func- 
tions, but  also  from  his  mathematical  professorship 
as  if  Arianism  had  extended  its  baneful  influence 
even  to  the  science  of  lines,  angles,  and  surfaces. 
This  measure  was  undoubtedly  singular,  and  it  ap' 
peared  rigid  and  severe  to  all  those,  of  both  parties 
who  were  dispassionate  enough  to  see  things  in 
their  true  point  of  light;  and,  indeed,  though  we 
should  grant  that  the  good  man's  mathematics 
might,  by  erroneous  conclusions,  have  corrupted  his 
orthodoxy,  it  will  still  remain  extremely  difficult  to 
comprehend,  how  his  heterodoxy  could  hurt  his  ma- 
thematics. It  was  not  therefore  consistent,  either 
with  clemency  or  good  sense,  to  turn  Mr.  Whiston 
out  of  his  mathematical  chair,  because  he  did  not 
believe  the  explication  of  the  Trinity  that  is  given 
in  the  Athanasian  creed;  and  I  mention  this  as  an 
instance  of  the  unfair  proceedings  of  immoderate 
zeal,  which  often  confounds  the  plainest  distinctions, 
and  deals  its  punishments  without  measure  or  pro- 
portion. 

Dr.  Clarke  also  stepped  aside  from  the  notions 
commonly  received  concerning  the  Trinity;  but  his 
modification  of  this  doctrine  was  not  so  remote 
from  the  popular  and  orthodox  hypothesis,  as  the 
sentiment  of  Whiston.  His  method  of  inquiring 
into  that  incomprehensible  subject  was  modest,  and, 
at  least,  promised  fairly  as  a  guide  to  truth.  For  he 
did  not  begin  by  abstract  and  metaphysical  reason- 
ings in  his  illustrations  of  this  doctrine,  but  turned 
his  first  researches  to  the  word  and  to  the  testimony, 
being  persuaded  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation,  all  human  expli- 
cations of  it  must  be  tried  by  the  declarations  of 
the  New  Testament,  interpreted  by  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  It 
was  this  persuasion  that  produced  his  famous 
book,  entitled.  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, wherein  every  Text  in  the  New  Testament 
relating  to  that  Doctrine  is  distinctly  considered, 
and  the  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  proved,  and  explained.  The  doc- 
trine, which  this  learned  divine  drew  from  his  re- 
searches, was  comprehended  in  55  propositions, 
which,  with  the  proper  illustrations,  form  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  work.  As  the  reader  will  find 
them  in  that  work  at  full  length,  we  shall  only  ob- 
serve here,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  if  he  was  careful  in 
searching  for  the  true  meaning  of  those  scriptural 
expressions  that  relate  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  equally  circumspect  in 
avoiding  the  accusation  of  heterodoxy,  as  appears 
by  the  series  of  propositions  now  referred  to.  There 
are  three  great  rocks  of  heresy  on  which  many  bold 
adventurers  on  this  Anti-Pacific  ocean  have  been 
seen  to  split  violently.  These  rocks  are  Tritheism, 
Sabellianism,  and  Arianism.  Dr.  Clarke  got  evi- 
dently clear  of  the  first,  by  denying  tTie  self  existence 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  maintaining 
their  derivation  from,  and  subordination  to,  the  Fa- 
ther. He  strenuously  laboured  to  avoid  the  second, 
by  acknowledging  the  personality  and  distinct  agen- 
cy of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  flattered 
himself  with  having  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  the 
third,  by  his  asserting  the  eternity  (for  he  believed 
the  possibility  of  an  eternal  production  which  Whis- 
ton could  not  digest,)  of  the  two  divine  subordinate 
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is  commonly  called  the  Arniinian  Subordina- 
tion, which  has  been,  and  is  still,  adopted  by 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England,  and  even 
by  some  of  the  most  learned  bishops  in  that 


persons.  But,  with  all  his  circumspection,  Dr.  Clarke 
did  not  escape  opposition  and  censure.  He  was  an- 
swered and  abused;  and  heresy  was  subdivided  and 
modified,  iH  order  to  give  him  an  opprobrious  appella- 
tion, even  that  of  Semi-Arian.  The  convocation 
threatened;  but  the  doctor  calmed  by  his  prudence  the 
apprehensions  and  fears  which  his  scripture-doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  had  excited  in  that  learned  and  reve- 
rend assembly.  An  authentic  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  two  houses  of  convocation  upon  this 
occasion,  and  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conduct  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  that  were  made  against  his  book, 
may  be  seen  in  a  piece  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Laurence,  and  published 
at  London,  in  1714,  under  the  following  title:  An 
Apology  for  Dr.  Clarke,  containing  an  account  of 
the  late  Proceedings  in  Convocation  upon  his  Wri- 
tings concerning  the  Trinity.  The  true  copies  of  all 
the  original  papers  relating  to  this  affair  are  publish- 
ed in  this  apology. 

If  Dr.  Clarke  was  attacked  by  authority,  he  was 
also  combatted  by  argument,  llie  learned  Dr.  Wa- 
terland  was  one  of  his  principal  adversaries,  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  polemical  body,  composed  of 
eminent  divines,  such  as  Gastrell,  Wells,  Nelson, 
Mayo,  Knight,  and  others  who  appeared  in  this  con- 
troversy. Against  these.  Dr.  Clarke,  unawed  by 
their  numbers,  defended  himself  with  great  spirit 
and  perseverance,  in  several  letters  and  replies. 
This  prolonged  a  controversy,  which  may  often  be 
suspended  through  the  fatigue  of  the  combatants,  or 
the  change  of  the  mode  in  theological  researches, 
but  which  will  probably  never  be  terminated:  for 
nothing  affords  such  an  endless  subject  of  debate  as 
a  doctrine  above  the  reach  of  human  understanding, 
and  expressed  in  the  ambiguous  and  improper  terms 
of  human  language,  such  as  persons,  generations, 
substance.  Sec.  which,  in  this  controversy,  either  con- 
vey no  ideas  at  all,  or  false  ones.  The  inconveni- 
ences, accordingly,  of  departing  from  the  divine  sim- 
plicity of  the  scripture-language  on  this  subject,  and 
of  converting  a  matter  of  mere  revelation  into  an 
object  of  human  reasoning,  were  palpable  in  the 
writings  of  both  the  contending  parties.  For,  if  Dr. 
Clarke  was  accused  of  verging  toward  Arianism,  by 
maintaining  the  derived  and  caused  existence  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  seemed  no  less  evident 
that  Dr.  Waterland  was  verging  toward  Tritheisni, 
by  maintaining  the  self  existence  and  independence 
of  these  divine  persons,  and  by  asserting  that  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  only  a  sub- 
ordination of  office  and  not  of  nature:  so  that,  if 
the  former  divine  was  deservedly  called  a  Semi- 
Arian,  the  latter  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  deno- 
minated a  Semi-Tritheist.  The  difference  between 
these  learned  men  lay  in  this,  that  Dr.  Clarke,  after 
making  a  faithful  collection  of  the  texts  in  Scripture 
that  relate  to  the  Trinity,  thought  proper  to  inter- 
pret them  by  those  maxims  and  rules  of  right  rea- 
soning, which  are  used  on  other  subjects;  whereas 
Dr.  Waterland  denied  that  this  method  of  reasoning 
was  to  be  admitted  in  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  was  far  exalted  above  the  sphere 
of  human  reason;  and  therefore  he  took  the  texts  of 
Scripture  in  their  direct,  literal,  and  grammatical 
sense.  Dr.  Waterland,  however,  employed  the  words 
persons,  subsistence,  &c,  as  useful  for  fixing  the  no- 
tion of  distinction;  the  words  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immutable,  for  ascertaining  the  divinity  of  each  per- 
son; and  the  words  interior,  generation,  and  proces- 
sion, to  indicate  their  uniov.  This  was  departing 
from  his  grammatical  method,  which  ought  to 
have  led  him  to  this  plain  conclusion,  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  tJhost,  to  whom  divine  attributes  are 
ascribed  in  Scripture,  (and  even  the  d(!nomination 
of  God  to  the  former,)  possess  these  attributes  in  a 


country.  This  doctrine  he  illustrated  with 
greater  care  and  perspicuity  than  any  before 
him  had  done,  and  taught  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  equal  in  nature,  and 
difterent  in  rank,  authority,  and  subordina- 
tion.* A  great  number  of  English  writers  have 
endeavoured,  in  a  variety  of  modes,  to  invali- 
date and  undermine  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Trinity;  and  it  was  this  consideration  that  en- 
gaged a  lady,t  eminently  distinguished  by  her 
orthodoxy  and  opulence,  to  bequeath  a  valua- 
ble legacy  as  a  foundation  for  a  lecture,  in 
which  eight  sermons  are  preached  aimually  by 
a  learned  divine,  who  is  nominated  to  that  of- 
fice by  the  trustees.  This  foundation  has  sub- 
sisted since  the  year  1 720,  and  promises  to  pos- 
terity an  ample  collection  of  learned  produc- 
tions in  defence  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
faith. 


manner  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  understand 
in  this  present  state,  and  the  understanding  of  which 
is  consequently  unessential  to  our  salvation  and 
happiness.  The  doctor,  indeed,  apologises  in  his  que- 
ries (p.  321,)  for  the  use  of  these  metaphysical  terms, 
by  observing,  that  "  they  are  not  designed  to  enlarge 
our  views,  or  to  add  any  thing  to  our  stock  of  ideas, 
but  to  secure  the  plain  fundamental  truth,  that  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  strictly  divine, 
and  uncreated;  and  yet  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one 
God."  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
terms  that  neither  enlarge  our  views,  nor  give  us 
ideas,  can  secure  any  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  our  faith  gains  by  being  entertained  with 
a  certain  number  of  sounds.  If  a  Chinese  should 
explain  a  term  of  his  language  which  I  did  not  un- 
derstand, by  another  term,  which  he  knew  before- 
hand that  I  understood  as  little,  his  conduct  would 
be  justly  considered  as  an  insult  against  the  rules  of 
conversation  and  good  breeding;  and  I  think  it  is  an 
equal  violation  of  the  equitable  principles  of  candid 
controversy,  to  offer,  as  illustrations,  propositions  or 
terms  that  are  as  unintelligible  and  obscure  as  the 
thing  to  be  illustrated.  The  words  of  the  excellent 
and  learned  Stillingfleet  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Vin- 
dication of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,)  administer 
a  plain  and  a  wise  rule  which,  if  observed  by  di- 
vines, would  greatly  contribute  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  both  truth  and  charity  have  received  in  tliia 
C4)ntroversy.  "  Since  both  sides  yield  (says  he,)  that 
the  matter  they  dispute  about  is  above  their  reach, 
the  wisest  course  they  can  take  is,  to  assert  and  de- 
fend what  is  revealed,  and  not  to  be  peremptory  and 
quarrelsome  about  that  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
above  our  comprehension;  I  mean  as  to  the  manner 
how  the  three  persons  partake  of  the  divine  nature." 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  a  more  minute  histori- 
cal view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Trinitarian 
controversy  has  been  carried  on  during  the  present 
century,  may  consult  a  pamphlet  that  was  published 
in  1720,  entitled,  An  Account  of  all  the  considerable 
Books  and  Pamphlets  that  have  been  written  on  ei- 
ther Side  in  the  Controversy  concerning  the  Trinity 
since  the  year  1712;  in  which  is  also  contained  an 
Account  of  the  Pamphlets  written  this  last  year,  on 
each  side,  by  the  Dissenters,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1710.  The  more  recent  treatises  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity  are  sufficiently  known. 

{Xr"  *  II  will  appear  to  those  who  read  the  preced- 
ing note  [*]  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  mistaken  tlw 
true  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Clarke,  or,  at  least,  expresses 
it  imperfectly;  for  what  he  says  here  is  rather  appli- 
cable to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Clarke 
maintained  an  equality  of  perfections  in  the  three 
persons,  but  a  subordination  of  nature  in  point  of 
existence  and  derivation, 
t  Lady  Moyer. 
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Mosheim's  El  clesiastical  History  can  be 
justly  appreciated  only  by  considering  it  as  a 
general  epitome.  As  such,  it  is  indeed  excel- 
lent; the  arrangement  is  luminous;  the  style 
both  of  the  author  and  of  his  translator,  is  in 
general  perspicuous;  and  though  topics  of  the 
greatest  importance  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  work,  necessarily  treated  with  a  brevity 
which  the  reader  may  sometimes  regret,  the 
references  at  the  bottoms  of  the  pages  inform 
him  where  he  may,  on  every  subject,  find  ful- 
ler information.  It  must,  however,  be  confess- 
ed, that  those  references,  being  for  the  most 
part  made  to  the  works  of  German  authors, 
are  of  less  value  to  us  than  to  those  for  whose 
use  the  history  was  originally  composed;  and, 
perhaps,  it  cannot  be  wholly  denied,  that  the 
author,  learned  and  pious  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  either  had  not  studied  the  works  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  with 
sufficient  care,  or  laboured  under  some  preju- 
dices, from  which  the  most  powerful  minds  are 
not  wholly  exempt,  that  made  him  refer  to 
learned  moderns  for  the  decision  of  questions, 
which  the  ancients  alone  can  decide.  This 
we  think,  appears  most  remarkably  in  the  view 
which  he  exhibits  of  the  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  discipline,  of  the  primitive  church, 
of  wliich  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  know  no- 
thing but  from  the  testimony  of  the  primitive 
writers. 

The  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  may  have 
been  bad  critics,  as  we  think  they  generally 
were;  they  may  have  been  extremely  credu- 
lous, and  ready  to  attribute,  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God,  natural  events,  for  which 
their  philosophy  did  not  enable  them  to  ac- 
count; and  their  speculative  doctrines  may 
have  been  often  corrupted  by  that  science, 
falsely  so  called,  which  spread  from  the  Alex- 
andrian school  over  the  whole  Christian  world; 
but  the  integrity  of  men  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  can- 
not surely  be  questioned.  "  I  see  no  reason," 
said  one,*  who  did  not  pay  to  them  undue  de- 
ference, "why  their  veracity  should  be  ques- 
tioned, when  they  bear  witness  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  their  own  times,  because  they  dis- 
graced their  judgment,  in  giving  ear  to  every 
strange  tale  of  monkish  extraction.  Contro- 
versy apart,  their  testimony  to  common  facts 
may  yet  stand  good;"  and  surely  the  constitu- 
tion, government  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
were  common  facts,  about  which  none  of 
them  could  be  deceived. 

The  view  however  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
given  of  the  primitive  church  appears  not  to 
us  to  be  countenanced  by  any  primitive  writer; 
and  accordingly  he  rarely  appeals  directly  to 
them  in  support  of  what  he  advances,  but  re- 
fers to  modern  authors,  generally  French  or 
Germans,  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
and  who  could  write  nothing  on  it  authentic, 
which  they  did  not  derive  from  the  ancients. 

♦  Warburton  in  hia  introduction  to  Julian. 


The  qualifications  indeed  which  he  thinks  es- 
sential to  an  historian,  and  the  rules  which  he 
lays  down  for  the  manner  of  treating  ecclesias- 
tical history,  though  highly  valuable  in  them- 
selves, are  by  him  stated  in  such  a  manner  as 
cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  the  reflecting  mind, 
suspicions  of  the  authenticity  of  his  accoimt 
of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  After  observing  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  history  of  the  church  useful  and  in- 
teresting, it  is  necessary  to  trace  effects  to 
tiieir  causes,  and  to  connect  events  with  the 
circumstances,  views,  principles,  and  instru- 
ments that  have  contributed  to  their  existence, 
he  adds,  "  In  order  to  discover  the  secret 
causes  of  public  events,  some  general  succours 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  times 
in  which  they  happened,  and  the  testimonies 
of  the  authors  by  whom  they  are  recorded. 
But,  beside  these,  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  founded  on  long  observa- 
tion and  experience,  is  extremely  useful  in  re- 
searches of  this  kind.  The  historian  who  has 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  views 
that  occupy  the  generality  of  man,  who  has 
studied  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  at- 
tentively observed  the  force  and  violence  of 
human  passions,  together  with  the  infirmities 
and  contradictions  they  produce  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a  key  to 
the  secret  reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise 
to  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  an- 
cient times.  A  knowledge  also  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
events  that  are  related,  will  contribute  much 
to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  things.* 

There  is  unquestionably  much  truth  as  well 
as  good  sense  in  this  account  of  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  to  render  an  historian  instruc- 
tive and  interesting;  for  it  is  obvious  that  he 
who  has  merely  studied  human  nature  through 
the  medium  of  books,  not  in  the  society  of 
men,  and  who  has  not  observed  the  motives 
which  generally  influence  human  conduct,  can 
never  trace  events  to  their  causes,  or  discover 
the  springs  of  those  actions  on  which  perhaps 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  may  de- 
pend. But,  if  this  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture be  ever  employed  to  counteract  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  authors,  who  were  under  no 
conceivable  temptation  to  write  falsely;  or  if 
the  actions  of  men  in  one  stage  of  society  be 
traced  to  the  same  motives  from  which  similar 
actions  are  observed  to  spring  in  another  stage 
altogether  different,  and  in  many  respects  the 
reverse;  if,  because  men  are  prompted  by  ava- 
rice and  ambition  to  solicit  offices  which  at 
one  period  lead  to  honour  and  opulence,  it  be 
inferred  that  they  must  have  been  influenced 
by  similar  motives  at  a  period  when  such  of^ 
fices  led  not  to  opulence  or  honour,  but  to  cer- 
tain death,  in  its  most  hideous  forms;  if  an 
historian  reason  thus  from  the  observations 
which  he  has  made  on  the  force  and  violence 

*  Introduction,  sect.  xiii. 
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of  human  passions,  and  set  his  conclusions  in 
opposition  to  facts  recorded  by  ancient  autiiors, 
who  were  witnesses  of  what  tliey  relate;  it  is 
obvious  that  his  confidence  in  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  acquired  of  human  nature  by 
mixing  in  society,  may  lead  him  into  the  great- 
est errors;  by  inducing  him  either  to  neglect 
entirely,  or  to  inspect  carelessly,  those  writings 
from  which  alone  he  can  derive  any  authentic 
information  concerning  the  events  of  which  he 
ia  writing. 

That  Dr.  Moslicim  was  not  entirely  free 
from  some  bias  of  this  kind,  seems  evident,  as, 
without  appealing  to  any  ancient  authority 
whatever,  he  represents  the  government  of  the 
primitive  church  as  democratical — a  form  of 
government  unknown  in  the  religious  socie- 
ties of  that  age,  as  well  heathen  as  Jewish. 

He  had  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy,  and  had  traced  the  steps  and  dis- 
covered the  causes  by  which  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  gradually  reached  the  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  usurpation;  and  not  adverting 
perhaps  to  the  fact  tliat,  before  the  conversion 
of  Constantine,  ecclesiastical  preferment  could 
be  no  object  of  worldly  ambition  or  avarice, 
he  appears  to  have  hastily  concluded  that  this 
progress  had  commenced  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

Accordingly,  as  if  the  matter  were  self- 
evident,  he  affirms,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  work,*  "  that,  when  we  look  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  church,  ive 
find  its  government  administered  jointly  by  the 
pastors  and  the  people.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  scene  changes,  and  we  see  these  pastors 
affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  superiori- 
ty, trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  community,  and  assuming  to  themselves 
a  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  religious 
matters." 

Of  this  joint  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  original  church  by  the  pastors  and 
the  people,  he  thinks  it  not  necessary  here  to 
offer  any  evidence  whatever;  but,  when  he 
enters  on  the  subject  as  an  historian,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  form  of  government,  which  the 
primitive  churches  borrowed  from  that  of  Je- 
rusalem established  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
must  be  esteemed  as  of  divine  institution,  he 
gives  the  following  accomit  of  that  form,  which 
he  endeavours  to  support  by  tlie  authority  of 
Scripture. 

"  In  those  early  times,  every  Christian 
church  consisted  of  the  people,  tiieir  leaders, 
and  the  ministers,  or  deacons;  and  these  in- 
deed belong  essentially  to  every  religious  soci- 
ety. The  people  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
in  authority;  for  tiie  apostles  showed  by  their 
own  example,  that  nothing  of  moment  was  to 
be  carried  on  or  determined  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  assembly;  and  such  a  method  of 
proceeding  was  both  prudent  and  necessary  in 
those  critical  times.  It  was,  therefore,  the  as- 
sembly of  tlie  people,  which  chose  their  own 
rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  them  by  a  free 
and  authoritative  consent,  when  recommended 
by  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or  con- 
firmed, by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were 
proposed  by  their  rulers  to  the  assembly;  ex- 


communicated profligate  and  unworthy  mem- 
bers of  the  church;  restored  the  penitent  to 
their  forfeited  privileges;  passed  judgment 
upon  the  different  subjects  of  controversy  and 
dissension,  that  arose  in  the  community;  ex- 
amined and  decided  tlie  disputes  which  hap- 
pened between  the  elders  and  deacons;  and, 
in  a  word,  exercised  all  that  authority  which 
belongs  to  such  as  are  invested  with  the  so- 
vereign power."* 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  first  century;  and  ho  infers 
this  supremo  authority  of  the  people  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  i.  v.  15.  vi.  3.  xv. 
4.  xxi.  22;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by 
what  mode  of  interpretation  these  texts  can  be 
made  to  countenance  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  people  in  the  church. 

At  the  time  of  the  transaction  mentioned 
in  the  fifleenth  and  following  verses  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
we  know,  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,} 
that  the  number  of  believers  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood  amounted  at  least  to  five 
hundred;  but  St.  Luke  assures  us  that  the 
number  of  names  met  together  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Matthias  to  the  apostleship,  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty.  If  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  was  at  that  period  su- 
preme, and  if  it  belonged  to  them  to  elect  by 
their  own  suffrages  even  a  successor  in  the 
apostleship  to  Judas,  how  came  so  very  large 
a  majority  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  at  the 
election  of  Matthias?  On  this  question  Dr. 
Lightfoot  says,J  Quum  Matthias  et  Joses  co- 
ram apostolis,  ut  par  candidatorum,  sisteren- 
tur,  baud  constat  universum  fidelium  ccetum, 
sive  individuum  quemvis  in  eorum  electione 
suo  nomine  sutfragia  tulisse,  quin  in  presbyte- 
rio  potius,  sive  in  coUegio  virorum  108,  inter  se 
coacto,  jus  et  potestatem  eligendi  resedisse." 
And  though  in  ordinary  cases  it  belonged  to 
the  apostles  to  ordain,  by  imposition  of  hands, 
such  as  were  chosen  to  fill  any  office  in  the 
church  by  those  to  whom  they  had  deputed 
the  right  of  election,  yet  in  the  present  case, 
they  left  the  detemiination  between  the  can- 
didates wholly  to  the  givmg-forth  of  lots,  after 
solemnly  praying  that  the  divine  head  of  the 
church  would  show  which  of  them  he  had 
chosen  to  take  part  of  the  ministry  and  apos- 
tlesliip  from  which  Judas  had  fallen;  and  all 
this  was  done,  as  the  same  learned  writer  ob- 
serves, "  utpoto  qui  gradus  apostolicos  imme- 
diate quasi  Christi  manuductione  adierint." 

The  second  text  quoted  by  our  author  in 
support  of  the  power  of  the  people,  appears  to 
us  to  teach  the  very  opposite  doctrine  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  When  the  mur- 
muring of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews 
arose  on  account  of  the  neglect,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  their  widows  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion, the  sovereign  people  did  not  take  the  trea- 
sure of  the  church  into  their  own  hands,  and 
by  their  supreme  authority  appoint  officers  to 
distribute  it  to  the  poor  with  greater  equity. 
They  seem  not  indeed  to  have  imagined  that 


*  Cont.  I.  part  ii.  ch.ip.  ii.  sect.  5,  &c. 

t  1  Cor.  XV.  0. 

!  Opcr.  Oiun.  torn.  ii.  p  738,  edit.  Roterodanu 
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they  had  a  right  to  take  any  step  whatever  in 
the  matter,  till  "  the  twelve  called  them  toge- 
ther, and  said — Look  ye  out  among  you  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,  whom  ice  (not  ye)  may  appoint 
over  this  business;"  thus  giving  the  people  au- 
thority to  elect,  specifying  the  number  and 
qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  elected,  and 
Btill  reserving  to  themselves  the  authoritative 
appointment  of  those  persons  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  to  be  chosen. 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  are  told,  that  a  deputation  was 
sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  consult — 
not  the  people — but  the  apostles  and  elders 
about  the  necessity  of  circmncision;  that,  when 
the  deputies  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  they 
Were  received  by  the  church  and  by  the  apostles 
and  elders;  that  these  distinguished  persons 
came  together  to  consider  of  the  matter  refer- 
red to  their  decision;  that,  after  much  disputing 
among  the  apostles  and  elders,  the  question 
was  decided  against  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision; and  that  then  it  pleased  the  apostles  and 
elders,  with  the  whole  church,  to  send  chosen 
men  of  their  own  company  to  Antioch  with 
their  synodical  decree.  In  all  this  there  is  not 
the  slightest  countenance  given  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  multitude.  The  people  were  not 
called  together  on  the  arrival  of  the  deputies 
from  Antioch;  and  indeed  their  number  was  so 
great  long  before  that  period,  that  the  tenth 
part  of  them  could  not  have  been  contained  in 
any  house  at  the  command  of  the  apostles 
within  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  nor  would  such  a 
multitude  have  been  allowed  by  the  civil  power 
to  assemble  quietly  in  the  street  or  in  the  field. 
As  many  of  them  as  could  find  admission  were 
doubtless  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
apostles  and  elders  on  a  question  of  such  great 
and  general  importance;  but  the  multitude  is 
mentioned  but  once,  and  then  as  keeping  pro- 
found silence.  The  synodical  epistle  to  the 
Gentiles  at  Antioch  and  in  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
is  indeed  written  in  the  name  of  the  apostles 
and  elders  and  brethren;  but  this  was,  in  those 
days,  the  common  style  of  such  epistles.  Thus 
St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  written, 
not  in  his  own  name  only,  but  also  in  the 
names  of  all  the  brethren  who  were  with  him; 
and  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Clement  his  fellow- 
labourer  (which  is  undoubtedly  genuine)  is  in 
the  name  of  "  the  church  of  God  which  dwel- 
leth  or  sojourneth  at  Rome,  to  the  church  of 
God  which  sojourneth  at  Corinth;"  though  it 
is  certain  that  all  the  brethren  who  were  with 
St.  Paul  had  no  authority  over  the  Galatians, 
nor  the  lay  members  of  the  church  in  Rome  any 
right  to  expostulate  with  the  church  in  Corinth. 
The  synodical  decree  issued  at  Jerusalem  may 
indeed,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  called 
the  decree  of  the  church,  because  it  was  en- 
acted by  the  undoubted  governors  of  the  church; 
just  as  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  are 
called  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  though  the 
people  at  large  were  not  consulted  in  the  fi"am- 
ing  of  one  of  them. 

The  last  text  appealed  to  by  Dr.  Mosheim 
as  a  proof  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  church,  not  only  proves  no  such 
thing,  but,  if  it  be  at  all  applicable  to  tlie  ques- 


tion at  issue,  is  of  itself  a  complete  proof  that 
they  had  then  no  such  authority,  and  indeed 
that  they  were  wholly  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  authority. 

The  case  was  this.  St.  Paul,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  length  from  Jerusalem,  returned 
to  that  city,  and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
went  into  the  house  of  James,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  having  all  the  elders  about  him;  but,  as 
is  evident  from  what  passed,  with  not  so  much 
as  one  of  the  multitude  of  laymen  in  the  com- 
pany. When  St.  Paul  had  declared  particu- 
larly what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the 
Gentiles  by  his  ministry,  James  and  the  elders 
glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Thou 
seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews 
there  are  who  believe;  and  they  are  all  zealous 
of  the  law;  and  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that 
thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  who  are  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying,  that  they 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither 
to  walk  after  the  customs.  What  is  it  (what 
is  to  be  done)  therefore?  The  multitude  must 
needs  come  together,  (it  cannot  be  but  they 
will  come  together,)  for  they  will  hear  that 
thou  art  come.  Do  therefore  this  that  we  say 
unto  thee:  we  have  four  men  which  have  a 
vow  on  them;  them  take,  and  purify  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that 
they  may  shave  their  heads:  and  all  may  know 
(think  or  judge)*  that  those  things  whereof 
they  were  informed  concerning  thee  are  no- 
thing but  that  thou  thyself  also  walkest  orderly 
and  keepest  the  law."  (Acts  xxi.  19 — 24.) 

This  advice  St.  Paul  followed,  not  however 
in  obedience  to  the  people  as  possessing  in  his 
opinion  the  supreme  authority  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  but  to  humour  a  harmless  prejudice, 
upon  that  principle  which  induced  him,  as  he 
declares  to  the  Corinthians,!  "  to  become  unto 
the  Jews  as  a  Jew,  that  he  might  gain  the  Jews: 
to  them  that  were  under  the  law,  as  under  the 
law,  that  he  might  gain  them  that  were  under 
the  law;  to  them  that  were  without  tlie  law,  aa 
without  the  law,  that  he  might  gain  them  that 
were  without  the  law;"  and,  even  in  matters 
indifferent,  "  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some."  Had 
the  multitude  possessed  the  supreme  power  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  St.  James  and  the 
elders  would  midoubtedly  have  called  them  to- 
gether to  hear  St.  Paul's  declaration  of  the 
things  which  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gen- 
tiles by  his  ministry,  and  not  have  left  them  to 
be  drawn  together  by  their  own  curiosity  and 
zeal,  wheu  they  should  hear  of  his  arrival.  At 
any  rate  St.  James  and  the  elders  could  not 
have  proposed,  nor  would  St.  Paul  have  agreed, 
to  impose  on  the  people  by  even  an  innocent 
deception,  had  those  people  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  been  the  first  in  authority;  for,  in 
that  case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
two  apostles  and  elders  to  give  a  full  and  fair 
account  of  their  own  conduct  to  their  superiors. 


*  In  Stephens'  Thesaurus,  and  even  in  Scapula's 
Lexicon,  the  reader  will  find  a  number  of  extracts 
from  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  other  Greek  writers, 
in  which  yn-'^rx^  is  of  the  same  import  with  censeo, 
ezistimo,  and  jndico  in  Latin.  That  it  is  used  in  that 
sense  by  St.  Luke  is  obvious,  since  the  multitude 
could  not  know  that  to  be  false,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly true.  t  I  Cor.  ix.  20—28. 
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It  was  certainly  known  to  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  and  probably  to  the  elders,  that  from 
the  moment  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  disciples 
of  their  master.  This,  however,  it  appears, 
was  not  known  to  the  great  body  of  Jewish 
Christians  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  who  still  con- 
tinued zealous  for  the  law  as  well  as  for  the 
faith,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  customs  of 
their  fathers.  Were  men  labouring  imder  preju- 
dices so  inveterate,  and  in  truth  so  inconsistent 
with  the  final  object  of  the  Gospel,  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  sovereign  power  in  the  Chris- 
tian church;  with  authority  to  excommunicate 
unworthy  members,  or  even  with  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  own  teachers.'  What  should 
we  think  of  the  constitution  of  a  great  school, 
in  which  the  sovereign  power  was  committed 
to  the  scholars,  with  authority  to  expel  every 
member  whom  they  might  deem  unworthy,  and 
even  to  dismiss  the  masters,  and  choose  teach- 
ers for  themselves  out  of  their  own  number.' 
Could  such  a  school  be  reasonably  expected  to 
prove  a  seminary  of  learning,  science,  virtue, 
or  truth?  Surely  not;  and  yet  Dr.  Mosheim 
supposes  that  the  Christian  church,  founded  by 
the  Son  of  God  himself  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing up  mankind  in  the  faith,  piety,  and  virtue 
necessary  to  render  them  "meet  to  be  par- 
takers of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light," 
was  thus  constituted.  That  he  is  in  an  error, 
no  man  can  doubt,  who  reflects  that  the  doc- 
trines to  be  taught  in  the  church  were,  till  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  unknown  in  the  world, 
and  such  as  human  reason  could  never  have 
discovered;  that  of  such  doctrines  half-convert- 
ed Jews  and  Heathens  were  incompetent  to 
judge;  that  these  doctrines  were  therefore  re- 
vealed, not  to  every  individual  in  the  church, 
but  to  those  who  were  "  given  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;"  and  that 
by  those  inspired  teachers  they  were  "  commit- 
ted only  to  faithful  men,  whom  they  (not  the 
multitude  at  large)  judged  able  to  teach  others 
also."  How  this  was  done,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  when  we  come  to  give  a  view 
of  the  rise,  progress,  constitution,  and  object 
of  the  Christian  church,  from  the  infallible  re- 
cords of  the  New  Testament,  illustrated,  where 
they  seem  obscure,  by  primitive  practice;  but, 
before  we  enter  on  that  detail,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  analyse  our  author's  account  of  the  of- 
ficers or  ministers  of  the  church,  and  of  their 
different  privileges,  about  which  he  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  mistakes  as  great  as  those  which 
led  him  to  attribute  the  supreme  authority  in 
eacli  church  to  the  people. 

According  to  Dr.  Mosheim,  "  the  rulers  of 
the  church  were  called  either  presbyters  or 
bishops,  which  two  titles  are,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order 
of  men,  and  such  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  superior  sanctity  and  merit. 
Their  particular  functions  were  not  always  the 
same;  for,  wliile  some  of  them  confmcd  tlxeir 
labours  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  others 
contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  tlie  church.  Among  the  first  profes- 
sors of  Cliristianily,  there  were  few  men  of 


learning;  few  who  had  capacity  enough  to  in- 
sinuate, into  the  minds  of  a  gross  and  ignorant 
multitude,  the  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
God,  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged 
it  necessary  to  raise  up,  in  many  churches,  ex- 
traordinary teachers,  who  were  to  discourse,  in 
the  public  assemblies,  upon  the  various  points 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  treat  with  the 
people  in  the  name  of  God,  as  guided  by  hia 
direction,  and  clothed  with  his  authority.  Such 
were  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  an 
order  of  men  which  ceased,  when  the  want  of 
teachers,  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

"  The  church  was  undoubtedly  provided 
from  the  beginning  with  inferior  ministers  or 
deacons.  No  society  can  be  without  its  ser- 
vants, and  still  less  such  societies  as  those  of 
the  first  Christians  were;  and  it  appears  not 
only  probable,  but  evident,  that  the  young  men, 
who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  were  the  subordinate  ministers 
or  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who 
attended  the  apostles  to  execute  their  orders. 
All  the  other  Clu-istian  churches  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  whatever  re- 
lated to  the  choice  and  office  of  the  deacons. 
Some,  particularly  the  eastern  churches,  elect- 
ed deaconesses,  and  chose,  for  that  purpose, 
matrons  or  widows  of  eminent  sanctity,  who 
also  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor, 
and  performed  several  other  offices,  that  tend- 
ed to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  decency  ia 
the  church. 

"  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church  in  its  infancy,  when  its  assemblies  were 
neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Three  or  four 
presbyters,  men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wis- 
dom, ruled  these  small  congregations  in  perfect 
harmony;  nor  did  they  stand  in  need  of  any 
president  or  superior  to  maintain  concord  and 
order  where  no  dissensions  were  known.  But 
the  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons  increas- 
ing with  that  of  the  churches,  and  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry  growing  more  painful  and 
weighty,  by  a  nmnber  of  additional  duties,  these 
new  circumstances  required  new  regulations. 
It  was  then  judged  necessary  that  a  man  of 
distinguished  gravity  and  wisdom  should  pre- 
side in  the  council  of  presbyters,  in  order  to 
distribute  among  his  colleagues  their  several 
tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the  whole 
society.  This  person  was  at  first  styled  the 
angel  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  but 
was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
bishop,  or  inspector;  a  name  borrowed  fi-om  the 
Greek  language,  and  expressing  tlie  principal 
part  of  the  episcopal  function,  which  was  to 
inspect  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  grown  considerably  numerous, 
and  deprived  of  the  ministry  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  gone  to  instruct  the  other  nations, 
was  the  first  whicii  chose  a  president  or  bishop; 
and  it  is  no  less  probable,  that  tlie  other  churches 
followed  by  degrees  such  a  respectable  ex- 
ample. 

"  A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, was  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  one 
Christian  assembly,  which,  at  that  time,  was, 
generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be  con- 
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tained  in  a  private  house.  In  this  assembly  he 
acted,  not  so  much  with  the  authority  of  a 
master,  as  with  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  a  faith- 
ful servant.  He  charged,  indeed,  the  presby- 
ters with  the  performance  of  those  duties  and 
services,  which  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil; 
but  he  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enact 
any  thing  without  the  consent  of  the  presby- 
ters and  people;  and,  though  the  episcopal  of- 
fice was  both  laborious  and  singularly  danger- 
ous, yet  its  revenues  were  extremely  small,  since 
the  church  had  no  certain  income,  but  depend- 
ed on  the  gifts  or  oblations  of  the  multitude, 
which  were,  no  doubt,  inconsiderable,  and 
were,  moreover,  to  be  divided  between  the 
bishop,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

"  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops 
were  not  long  confined  to  these  narrow  limits, 
but  soon  extended  themselves,  and  that  by  the 
following  means.  The  bishops,  who  lived  in 
the  cities,  had,  either  by  their  own  ministry,  or 
that  of  their  presbyters,  erected  new  churches 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  These 
churches,  continuing  under  the  inspection  and 
ministry  of  the  bishops,  by  whose  labours  and 
counsels  they  had  been  engaged  to  embrace  the 
Gospel,  grew  imperceptibly  into  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  called 
dioceses.  But,  as  the  bishop  of  the  city  could 
not  extend  his  labours  and  inspection  to  all 
those  churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  villa- 
ges, so  he  appointed  certain  suffragans  or  de- 
puties to  govern  and  to  instruct  these  new  so- 
cieties; and  they  were  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Cliorepiscopi,  i.  e.  country  bishops.  This 
order  held  the  middle  rank  between  bishops 
and  presbyters,  being  inferior  to  the  former  and 
supetior  to  the  latter."* 

Such,  according  to  our  author,  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
first  century  and  part  of  the  second:  for  he  af- 
firms,! that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extend- 
ed not  over  more  than  one  Christian  assembly, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  people  continued 
supreme,  until  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple were  considerably  diminished,  and  the  pow- 
er and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  aug- 
mented, by  councils,  of  which,  he  says,  we 
find  not  the  smallest  trace  before  that  period. 
It  was  not,  he  adds,];  till  some  time  after  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  that  the  Christian  doctors 
had  the  good  fortune  to  persuade  the  people, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  suc- 
ceeded to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Then,  indeed,  the 
bishops  began  to  consider  themselves  as  invested 
with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of 
the  high-priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  pres- 
byters represented  the  priests,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites. 

In  support  of  this  detail,  the  author  appeals 
not  to  one  ancient  writer;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  an- 
tiquity. He  refers,  indeed,  to  several  texts  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles  of 


*  Cent.  I.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sections  8,  9,  11,  1'2,  13. 
t  Cent.  II.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sect.  1,  2,  3. 
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St.  Paul,  as  proofs  of  what,  we  believe,  has 
never  been  controverted — that  the  titles  of  bi- 
shop and  presbyter  are  in  the  New  Testament 
indifferently  applied  to  the  same  order  of  men. 
He  seems,  however,  to  mistake  when  he  sup- 
poses that  the  order,  to  which  these  titles  were 
commonly  applied,  consisted  of  the  rulers  of 
the  church;  for,  though  the  apostles  sometimes 
call  themselves  elders,  the  order  to  which  that 
title  as  well  as  the  title  of  bishop  more  pro- 
perly belonged,  was  evidently  subordinate  to 
the  apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  church  rulers, 
whom  he  admits  to  have  been  known  by  the 
appellation  of  angels. 

That  the  bishops  or  elders  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  subordinate  to  the  apostles,  has 
never  been  controverted;  and  that  they  were 
likewise  subordinate  to  the  angels  of  the 
churches,  appears  indisputable  from  the  char- 
ges given  by  "  him  who  hath  the  sharp  sword 
with  two  edges,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  fine  brass,"  to 
the  angels  of  the  churches  of  Pergamos  and 
Thyatira.*  These  angels  are  described  as  emi- 
nent for  their  "  good  works,  charity,  service, 
steadfastness  in  tlie  faith,  and  patience;"  and 
yet  they  are  both  severely  blamed,  and  the 
former  tlireatened  for  suffering  in  their  respec- 
tive churches  false  teachers,  whom,  if  they 
were  themselves  nothing  more  than  such  pre- 
sidents of  congregational  presbyteries  as  Dr. 
Mosheim  describes,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  remove  from  their  churches.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  these  presidents,  afterwards  called 
bishops,  were  chosen  by  the  joint  suffrages  of 
the  other  presbyters  and  of  the  lay  members 
of  the  congregation  to  which  they  respectively 
belonged;  when  thus  chosen,  they  acted  in 
their  respective  congregations,  not  with  the  au- 
thority of  masters,  but  with  the  zeal  and  dili- 
gence of  faithful  servants;  they  had  not  the 
power  to  decide  or  enact  any  thing  without 
the  consent  of  the  presbyters  and  the  people, 
who  were  in  every  church  the  first  in  autho- 
rity; and  therefore  the  censure  and  threat- 
ening, for  suffering  false  teachers  in  the  church- 
es of  Pergamos  and  Thyatira,  were  on  his 
principles  due,  not  to  the  angels  of  those 
churches,  but  to  the  presbyters  and  people! 
That  the  principles  are  erroneous  which  infer 
injustice  in  the  Son  of  God,  Dr.  Mosheim 
would  have  been  as  ready  as  any  man  to 
confess;  and  therefore  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that,  if,  instead  of  paying  undue  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  some  of  his  less  candid  coun- 
trymen, he  had  duly  weighed  in  his  own  mind 
the  import  of  what  the  Spirit  said  to  the  se- 
ven churches,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
the  angels  must  have  been  of  an  order  superior 
to  the  presbyters  properly  so  called;  and  that 
they  must  have  derived  their  superiority  from 
some  other  source  than  the  mere  choice  of  the 
presbyters  and  people. 

To  the  truth  of  this  inference  it  is  no  objec- 
tion, that,  in  the  New  Testament,  all  officers 
in  the  church  above  the  order  of  deacons  are 
indiscriminately  called  sometimes  bishops  and 
sometimes  presbyters.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  individuals  of  every  order  of  priesthood, 
with   the  exception  of  the  mere  Levites,  are 


"^  Rev.  chap.  ii.  1'2-21. 
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generally  styled  priests  without  any  distinction; 
though  every  Jew  and  every  Christian  know, 
that  the  high-priest  was  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  rest,  and  authorised  to  perform  at  least  one 
ministration  to  which  none  of  his  inferiors 
were  competent. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  indeed,  seems  to  think,  that 
there  is  no  resemblance,  and  hardly  any  analo- 
gy between  the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the 
Christian  ministry;  but  this  is  a  mistake  so 
palpable,  that  a  man  of  learning  and  integrity 
could  not  have  fallen  into  it,  but  through  the 
influence  of  some  deep-rooted  prejudice.  Ln 
tlie  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
there  is  an  evident  analogy  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and, 
of  course,  between  their  respective  ministers; 
and  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
furnishes  incontrovertible  evidence,  that  long 
before  the  reign  of  Adrian — and  even  in  the 
first  century, — the  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons,  were  considered  as  invested  v^'ith 
rank  and  characters  similar  to  those  of  the 
high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites  among  the 
Jews.  That  apostolical  father,  whose  name, 
we  are  assured  by  St.  Paul,  was  in  the  book  of 
life,  e.xpostulating  with  the  Corinthians,  then 
in  a  state  of  schism  among  themselves,  and  of 
sedition  against  the  governors  of  their  church, 
thus  reasons  with  them: — 

"  Let  us  consider  those  who  fight  under  our 
earthly  governors;  how  orderly,  how  readily, 
and  with  what  exact  obedience  they  perform 
those  things  which  are  commanded  tliem.  All 
are  not  generals,  nor  commanders  of  thou- 
sands, nor  centurions,  nor  captains  of  fifties, 
and  so  on;  but  every  one  doeth  those  things 
which  are  enjoined  him  by  the  king,  and  by 
those  officers  who  have  the  command  over 
him.  They  who  are  great,  cannot  yet  subsist 
without  those  that  are  little;  nor  the  little 
without  the  great.  There  is  a  certain  mixture 
in  all  things,  and  in  these  </iere  is  fitness,  zei<r.i. 
Let  us  take  our  own  body:  the  head  is  nothing 
without  the  feet;  so  neither  are  the  feet  of  use 
without  the  head:  even  the  smallest  members 
of  our  body  are  necessary  and  useful  to  the 
whole  body:  all  conspire  together,  and  are 
adapted  by  one  subordination*  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole.  Let  therefore  our  whole 
body  be  saved  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  let  every 
one  be  subject  to  his  neighbour  according  to 
the  order  in  which  he  is  placed  by  the  grace 
given  him.  Let  not  the  powerful  despise  the 
weak,  and  let  the  weak  reverence  the  powerful. 

"  Seeing  then  that  tlieso  things  are  manifest 
unto  us,  even  looking  into  the  depths  of  the 
divine  knowledge,  we  ought  to  do,  in  order, 
all  things  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
us  to  do;  at  stated  times  to  perform  our  of- 
ferings and  public  services;  for  he  hath  com- 
manded them  to  be  done  not  rashly  and  disor- 
derly, but  at  predetermined  times  and  hours. 
He  hath  determined  also  by  his  own  supreme 
will,  where  and  by  whom  he  would  have  them 
to  be  celebrated;  that  so  all  things  being  pi- 
ously done,  imto  all  well-pleasing,  they  may 
be- acceptable  to  his  will.  They  therefore  who 
make  their  offerings  at  the  appointed  seasons. 
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are  accepted  and  happy;  for,  following  the  in- 
stituted laws  ("=,«'.«=<,;  of  the  Lord,  they  do 
not  go  astray.  For  to  the  chief  priest  his  pro- 
per services  (\!<Tin/f>.x.)  are  committed;  and 
to  the  priests  their  proper  place  is  ordained; 
and  on  the  Levites  their  proper  ministers 
(Jixnonx.)  are  imposed;  and  the  layman  is  con- 
fined by  the  laws  ordained  for  laymen."* 

It  is  impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  man  to 
read  these  extracts  with  attention,  and  to  en- 
tertain a  doubt  that  St.  Clement  considered 
the  bishops,  priests,  and  Levites  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  succeeding  to  the  high-priest, 
priests,  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish.  Indeed, 
if  he  understood,  as  he  appears  to  have  done, 
the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption;  if  he 
believed,  as  our  church  believes,  that,  in  the 
Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  "  ever- 
lasting life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
who  is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and 
man;"  if,  with  St.  Paul  and  the  inspired  au- 
thor of  tile  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  consi- 
dered Judaism  as  Christianity  under  a  veil; 
he  must  have  considered  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian churches  as  essentially  the  same,  though 
the  ministrations  of  the  former  were  more 
carnal  than  those  of  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  grossness  of  the  people.  With  this  view 
of  tlie  stupendous  plan  of  redemption,  it  seems 
impossible  that  he,  or  indeed  any  other  man, 
could  have  considered  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  church,  as  succeeding  to 
any  thing  else  than  the  rank  and  character  of 
the  high-priest,  priests  and  Levites  of  the  tem- 
ple; unless,  indeed,  there  had  been  any  text 
of  Scripture  plainly  declaring,  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches  were  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  and  that  the  former 
was  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  school-master 
to  lead  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  Christ 
Such  a  text  tis  this,  however,  none  of  the  sons 
of  latitude  have  yet  pretended  to  discover. 

It  seems  likewise  very  strange  that  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim should  have  supposed  that,  in  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  there  was  no  fi.\ed  president 
over  the  presbyters  or  elders,  till  the  dispersion 
of  the  apostles;  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  presidents,  who  were  then  styled  angels, 
and  afterwards  bishops,  extended  no  farther, 
during  tlie  first  and  second  centuries,  than  over 
one  Christian  assembly,  which  was  generally 
small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  private 
house. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  St.  James 
is  represented,  with  the  elders  about  him,  as 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  St.  Paul  returned 
to  that  city,  and  declared  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry. 
Indeed  the  part  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
James  appears  to  have  acted  from  a  very  ear- 
ly period,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  other 
supposition,  than  that  he  really  was,  what  the 
concurring  testimony  of  all  antiquity  declares 
him  to  have  been,  the  fixed  bishop  or  angel  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  When  St.  Peter 
was  miraculously  delivered  from  prison,  and 
had  been  received  into  the  house  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was  Mark, 
(Acts  xii.)  he  said,  "  Go  show  these  things  to 
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James  and  to  the  brethren."  Why  to  James 
in  particular?  and  why  were  the  brethren  witli 
James  rather  than  witli  John,  wlio  had  acted 
a  more  conspicuous  part  than  he  during  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as  at  the  first  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles  after  the  shedding  abroad  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  had  not  at  the  period 
of  St.  Peter's  deliverance,  or  for  four  years  af- 
terwards, left  Jerusalem?  In  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  says, 
that  "when  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  he 
withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
be  blamed.  For  before  that  certain  came 
from  James,  he  (Peter)  did  eat  with  the  Gen- 
tiles; but,  when  they  were  come,  he  withdrew, 
and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  who  were 
of  the  circumcision."  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  have  no  other  account  of  persons 
from  Judea  teaching  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch, 
that,  except  they  should  be  circumcised,  they 
could  not  be  saved,  than  that  which  is  given 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter;  and  it  is  indeed  highly 
improbable,  that,  after  the  synodical  decree  at 
Jerusalem,  St.  Peter  could  have  acted  the  part 
of  which  he  was  accused  by  St.  Paul,  or  have 
attempted  "  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do 
the  Jews,"  contrary  to  the  solemn  decision  of 
himself  and  the  whole  church  under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
is  therefore  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  that 
it  was  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  some  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem, 
that  this  dissension  took  place  between  those 
great  apostles.  But  by  St.  Luke  the  certain 
men,  who  wished  to  impose  circumcision  and 
the  other  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  at  Antioch,  are  said  only  to 
have  come  from  Judea;  whereas  by  St.  Paul 
they  are  said  to  have  come  from  James.  Why 
are  certain  men,  who  came  down  from  Judea, 
represented  as  having  come  from  James,  rather 
than  from  the  other  apostles  and  elders,  of 
whom  it  is  evident,  from  the  short  history  of 
the  council,  that  there  must  have  been  many 
then  residing  in  Jerusalem. 

If  St.  James  was  the  proper  bishop  of  Jeru- 
Balem,  all  these  facts,  which,  upon  any  other 
supposition,  cannot  be  accounted  for,  were  per- 
fectly natural;  for,  to  whom  was  it  so  expedi- 
ent that  St.  Paul  should  give  an  account  of 
"  the  things  which  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry,"  as  to  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  of  the  mother  church  of  the 
Hebrews?  To  what  individual  of  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  should  St.  Peter  have  sent  the 
earliest  account  of  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  prison,  but  to  the  bishop  of  that  church? 
If  St.  James  had  not  been  that  bishop,  is  it 
conceivable  that  St.  Peter  would  have  sent 
such  welcome  intelligence  to  him  rather  than 
to  his  more  intimate  friend  and  companion, 
St.  John,  who  was  the  disciple  peculiarly  dear 
to  their  divine  Master?  And  could  any  thing 
be  more  natural  than  for  St.  Paul  to  say  that 
certain  brethren,  who  came  to  Antioch  from 
the  church  of  Judea,  came  from  the  governor 
of  that  church?  This  accounts  likewise  for 
St.  James's  presiding  in  the  council  of  apos- 
tles and  elders,  which  was  holden  in  Jerusa- 
lem, for  determining  the  question  about  cir- 


cumcising the  Gentiles;  for  that  he  was  presi- 
dent of  tliat  council  is  incontrovertible,  if  any 
credit  be  due  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  to 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  critics  and  commen- 
tators, (a  few  members  of  the  modern  church 
of  Rome  excepted,)  or,  indeed,  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  his  words,  i^'"  ly^  jcpn/M,  &c. 

But  if  James  was  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  if  tlie  constitutions  of  all  other 
churches  were  framed  after  that  model,  there 
is  surely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  in  the 
first  century,  and  still  less  in  the  second,  the 
bishop  or  angel  of  any  church  had  the  care  of 
only  one  Christian  assembly.  The  episcopal 
care  of  James  unquestionably  extended  over 
many  assemblies.  By  the  preaching  of  St.  Pe- 
ter on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  after  the  miracu- 
lous effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  assur- 
ed,* that  to  the  number  of  the  disciples  "  there 
were  added  about  three  thousand  souls."  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  of  these  many  were  stran- 
gers, who,  after  the  celebration  of  tlie  feast, 
which  had  brought  them  to  Jerusalem,  depart- 
ed from  that  city,  and  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive countries.  It  appears,  however,  that,  soon 
afterwards,  the  number  of  believers  resident  in 
Jerusalem  amounted  to  five  thousand;  and,  by 
the  time  that  St.  Paul  returned  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  James  and  the  elders,  of  what  things 
God  had  done  by  his  ministry  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, even  that  number  had  greatly  increased.! 
But  ten  or  even  five  thousand  men  could  not 
meet  for  public  worship,  for  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  for  prayers,  in  any  private  house,  or 
any  ten  private  houses,  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem;  and,  therelbre,  as  James 
appears  to  have  had  the  episcopal  care  of  them 
all,  that  care  must  have  extended  over  many 
assemblies. 

That  such  was  the  nature  of  episcopal  ju- 
risdiction even  in  that  age  appears  still  more 
evident,  if  possible,  from  St.  John's  epistle,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
That  epistle  is  addressed,  not  •-^rx  £xx>..|(ri»<!  tcow 
Bv  T»i  'Ao-iM,  as  it  probably  would  have  been,  had 
it  been  intended  for  seven  of  a  greater  number 
of  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  but  tki^  is-ra  iXKKn- 

trixii   Txti   (£)tK\>i(7.»ii)   SI'   Tn    'Atria,    to    the    SeVCH 

churches,  the  churches  in  Asia.  Those  seven, 
therefore,  must  have  been  the  only  societies 
in  Asia  Minor  so  organized  as  to  be  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  churches,  at  the  time  when 
St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  But  is  it  con- 
ceivable that,  in  an  age  when  "so  mightily 
grew  the  word  of  God,  and  prevailed,"  the 
number  of  believers,  in  a  country  so  extensive, 
which  had  been  visited  by  different  apostles 
and  apostolical  men,  should,  in  the  year  96, 
have  been  so  very  small  as  to  constitute  only 
seven  Christian  congregations?  Even  if  this 
could  be  conceived,  the  Christians  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor were  too  much  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  to  repair,  every  one,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pubhc  worship,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  small  oratories  of  Epliesus,  Smyrna,  Perga- 
mos,  Thyatira,  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and  Lao- 


*  Acts  ii.  41. 

t  Tlie  wordsof  St.  James  in  the  original  Greek  are, 

SciufEi;,    ccSiXife     jroo-Ki    fiv^txSiC   titriK  'UuSctiiov   Taiir 

rremiTTstjxoTmr,  &c.    You  See,  brother,  how  many  my- 
riads there  are  of  Jews  who  believe,  &c. 
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dicea.  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  know  that,  long 
before  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  there 
were  believers  in  various  provinces  and  towns 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  regular  churches  in 
the  province  of  Galatia  and  the  city  of  Co- 
losse;  but  it  seems  evident,  from  the  manner 
in  which  St.  John  expresses  himself,  that,  be- 
fore tlie  year  96,  "  the  candlesticks  of  Ga- 
latia and  Colosse,"  to  use  tlie  apostle's  lan- 
guage, "  had  been  removed  out  of  their  places." 
This  indeed  can  excite  no  wonder,  when  we 
reflect  that  every  where  the  churches  were  in 
that  age  beset  by  persecution  without,  and  by 
heresies  within;  that  the  churches  of  tlie  Gala- 
tians  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  corrupt, 
even  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  them; 
and  that  the  city  of  Colosse  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and, 
if  ever  rebuilt,  certainly  not  when  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
supposed  that  there  were  then  no  Christians 
in  Galatia  or  the  neighbourhood  of  Colosse,  or 
that  those  Christians  did  not  meet  regularly  in 
different  congregations  for  "  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  for  prayers."  The  only  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn,  are,  that  tiiose  assemblies 
did  not  constitute  what  St.  John  called  churches, 
and  that  they,  with  their  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, were  under  the  temporary  inspection 
either  of  the  apostle  himself,  or  of  some  of  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches,  of  which  he  speaks 
as  the  only  churches  then  in  Asia. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
extended  over  more  than  one  Christian  assem- 
bly at  Ephesus  and  in  Crete;  that  by  the  apos- 
tle they  were  invested  with  authority  over  the 
presbyters  as  well  as  people  of  those  assem- 
blies; and  that  to  them  an  exclusive  right  was 
given  to  ordain  elders  or  presbyters  in  every 
city  under  their  jurisdiction;  are  facts  which 
no  man  has  ventured  to  deny,  and  which  no 
man  can  deny,  who  has  read  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  common  sense  and  honesty.  At- 
tempts have  indeed  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
inference  from  these  facts,  by  representing  the 
extensive  authority  with  which  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  entrusted,  as  the  authority,  not  of 
fixed  governors  of  the  churches  over  which 
they  were  to  preside,  but  o^  Evangelists!  This, 
however,  cannot  be  admitted.  We  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  an  evangelist,  as  such,  is  repre- 
sented as  ordaining  elders  or  even  deacons;  and 
it  is  certain  that  Timothy  and  Titus  neither 
acted  nor  could  act  as  evangelists  at  Ephesus 
or  in  Crete,  except  in  a  sense  which,  under  that 
denomination,  includes  elders. 

The  word  evangelist  is  unquestionably  deriv- 
ed from  the  verb  iuxyy'K^:;,,  which,  according 
to  an  able  critic*  not  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  a 
hierarchy,  "  relates  to  the  first  intimation  that 
is  given  to  a  person  or  people,  that  is,  when 
the  subject  may  be  properly  called  good  neu-s. 
Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  the  first  publication  of  the  Gospel 
in  a  city  or  village,  or  amongst  a  particular 
people."     But  if  this  be  essential  to  the  radical 


*  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen. 


import  of  the  verb,  of  which  mdeed  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  then  it  follows  that  an  evangelist, 
considered  as  a  distinct  character,  could  only 
be  one,  whether  apostle,  elder,  deacon,  or  lay- 
man, who  first  carried  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  to  an  individual  or  a  people.  Hence  it 
is,  that  of  the  seven  deacons  not  one  is  called 
an  evangelist  but  Philip,  because,  though  Ste- 
ohen  preached  the  Gospel  as  well  and  as  ably  as 
he,  Piiilip  is  the  only  one  of  the  nmnber  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  as  having  carried  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  beyond  the  limits  of  Ju- 
dea,  within  which  these  tidings  were  first  told 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  too  it  fol- 
lows, that  those,  whom  St.  Paul  says  that 
Ciirist,  after  his  ascension,  "  gave  as  evayigelists 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  must  have  been 
men  miraculously  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Timo- 
thy or  of  Titus,  and  impelled  by  the  same  hea- 
venly influence  to  communicate  that  know- 
ledge to  those  to  whom  it  was  new.  But  in 
this  sense  Timothy  and  Titus  could  not  be 
evangelists  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and 
Crete,  because  St.  Paul  himself  had  preached 
the  Gospel  in  those  churches  before  them,  and 
had  even  ordained  presbyters  in  the  church  of 
Ephesus. 

It  has  indeed  been  said  that  ^vxyyixi^ifcxi  ia 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense  with  SiSxitxm. 
If  we  grant  this  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
though  we  are  not  aware  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  one  of  these  verbs  could  be  properly 
substituted  for  the  other,  still  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  character  of  an  evangelist,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word,  could  give  to  Timothy 
no  superiority  over  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  who 
were  teachers  as  well  as  he,  and  enjoined  by 
the  apostle  to  "  feed  the  church  of  God,  which 
he  had  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Ti- 
mothy was  indeed  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to 
"do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  at  Ephesus; 
but  the  elders  were  in  duty  bound,  as  well  as 
he,  to  do  the  work  of  evangelists;  for  in  Ephe- 
sus there  were  then  many  people  who  had  not 
heard  of  the  Gospel,  which  every  minister  of 
Christ  is  bound,  as  he  has  opportunity,  to 
propagate  among  the  heathens  as  well  as  to 
preach  among  Christians.  Timothy  was  like- 
wise exliorted,  in  the  very  same  verse,  to  "  ac- 
complish his  deaconship" — t,,v  Sixxovixv  o-ou 
77-K>i(ofofif<rov;  but  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to 
infer  from  such  an  exliortation  that  the  over- 
seer of  the  presbyters  and  people  of  P^phesus 
was  himself  nothing  more  tlian  a  deacon. 

If  it  be  thus  evident  that  tlie  bishops  known 
in  tlie  first  century  by  the  titles  of  apostles  or 
angels  of  the  churches  presided  each  over  more 
than  one  Christian  assembly,  we  need  not  pur- 
sue the  argument  through  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  since  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed, 
that  the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  not  di- 
minished as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were 
enlarged.  This  would  have  been  extremely 
absurd;  though  we  see  no  evidence  that,  during 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  the  bishops  in 
general  either  claimed  or  had  the  smallest  in- 
ducement to  claim  any  power  or  pre-eminence 
which  they  possessed  not  in  tlie  first.  What 
the  hierarchy  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  is  apparent  froni  the  epistles  of  Igna- 
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tius,  and  from  the  fragments  of  other  primitive 
writers  preserved  by  Eusebius,  whilst  the  ca- 
nons commonly  called  apostolical,  with  the 
writings  of  St.  Cyprian  and  other  fathers  of 
the  church,  define  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  each  of  the  three  orders  in  the  third  century 
in  terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  From 
these  canons  and  writings  it  appears  evident, 
that  no  bishop  in  that  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Victor  and  Stephen,  bishops  of 
Rome,  arrogated  to  himself  any  authority 
which  was  not  committed  to  the  angels  of  the 
Asiatic  churches,  and  which  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  not  enjoined  to  exercise  in  the 
churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete. 

The  only  thing  else,  in  Dr.  Mosheim's  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  church, 
which  calls  for  animadversion,  is  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  chorepiscopi, 
and  of  deacons  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
fore the  ordination  of  the  seven  recorded  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  chorepiscopi  being 
any  where  established  in  the  first  or  second 
century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  apostolical  canons, 
nor  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch,  or  even  St.  Cyprian.  The 
first  council  that  takes  any  notice  of  them  is 
that  of  Ancyra,  holden  in  315,  which  prohibits 
them  from  ordaining  priests  and  deacons.  They 
are  mentioned  by  the  great  council  of  Nice, 
which  provides  the  place  of  a  village-bishop  or 
chorepiscopus  for  such  of  the  Novatian  bishops 
as  should  abjure  their  schism,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  catholic  church.  But  the  fullest, 
as  well  as  the  most  accurate  and  at  the  same 
time  concise  account,  that  is  perhaps  any 
where  extant  of  the  chorepiscopi,  is  in  the  tenth 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  holden  in  the 
year  341,  which  decrees, 

"  That  village-bishops,  though  they  have 
received  episcopal  ordination,  shall  yet  keep 
within  their  bounds,  and  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  churches  subject  to  them,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  management  of  them,  and  ordain 
readers,  and  sub-deacons,  and  exorcists,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  power  of  promot- 
ing men  to  these  offices,  and  not  dare  to  ordain 
a  priest  or  deacon,  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  of  the  city  to  which  they  themselves 
and  their  districts  are  subject;  and,  if  any  one 
dare  to  transgress,  what  has  now  been  deter- 
mined, he  shall  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
which  he  has.  A  village-bishop  is  made  by 
the  bishop  of  the  city  to  which  he  is  subject."* 

From  this  canon  it  is  evident  that  the  chore- 
piscopi were  bishops  regularly  ordained;  that 
they  were  chosen  or  nominated  by  the  city- 
bishop,  or  diocesan,  to  take  upon  them  part 
of  his  labour,  and  were  in  all  things  to  be  di- 
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irt\lMS,  H  VJrox|lT»<,  IWiO-XOjr*, 


rected  by  him,  when  their  duty  was  not  ex- 
pressly pointed  out  by  any  canon.  They  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  the 
extent  of  some  dioceses,  the  poverty  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  occasional  severity  of  perse- 
cution, rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  diocesan  to  perform,  as  often  as  was 
proper,  the  various  duties  of  his  function;  but 
those  village-bishops  appear  to  have  some- 
times acted  very  irregularly,  by  multiplying 
without  reason  the  number  of  the  inferior 
clergy,*  and  therefore  were  soon  laid  aside. 
They  were  indeed  retained  for  some  time  afler 
the  danger  of  persecution  was  over,  and  when 
the  revenues  of  the  city-bishop  enabled  him, 
without  inconvenience,  to  visit  every  church 
under  his  jurisdiction;  but,  in  361,  it  was  de- 
creed by  the  council  of  Laodicea,  that  no  more 
village-bishops  or  chorepiscopi  should  be  or- 
dained. 

Though  we  see  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  young  men,  who  carried  away  the  dead 
bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  were  such 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  as  Ste- 
phen and  Philip  and  the  other  five,  who  were 
ordained  at  the  same  time  with  them  by  the 
apostles;  yet  we  readily  admit  that  the  words 
vs'jiT'.fot  and  I'ixvio-xoi  may  signify  the  inferior  mi- 
nisters of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  word  Trptir/Su 
T£fi>'  signifies  those  of  a  higher  order:  we  even  - 
readily  adopt  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion,  that  the 
words  /us^ujv  and  h».t£/3o5  (St.  Luke  xxii.  26  ) 
v£a.T£foi  and  irpso-puT.p?.?  (1  Peter  v.  5.)  relate  to 
offices  and  not  to  age,  and  that  vtt^rsfai  may,  in 
both  these  texts,  mean  those  ministers  of  the 
church,  who  from  the  begirming  have  been  • 
known  by  the  designation  of  deacons:  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  young  men, 
who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  were  likewise  deacons  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word. 

Among  the  Jews,  every  person  who  touchBd 
a  dead  body  was  hereby  rendered  unclean;  and 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  St.  Peter  would 
wantonly  give  offence  to  that  people,  by  order- 
ing the  ministers  of  the  religion  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  preach,  but  against  which  he  knew 
them  to  entertain  the  most  inveterate  preju- 
dices, to  render  themselves  unclean  by  doing 
what  the  door-keepers  could  have  done  as  well 
as  they.  The  young  men  who  were  employed 
to  carry  away  the  dead  bodies,  may  indeed  have 
been  Jiotxowoi  in  the  sense  of  menial  servants  of 
the  infant  church;  but,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  ordained  deacons  until  we  come  to  the 
sixth  chapter,  which  gives  so  full  an  account 
of  the  ordination  of  the  seven.  Accordingly 
an  ancient  commentator,  whose  testimony, 
respecting  a  matter  of  fact,  is  surely  entitled 
to  greater  credit  than  the  mere  conjecture  of 
the  most  learned  modem,  says  expressly,  when 
speaking  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of 
Cornelius  the  centurion, — Mhuc  enim  prater 
septem  diaconos  nullusfuit  ordinahis.'\ 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  original 


*  Seethe  Canons  of  St.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  canon  90. 
t  Hilar,  in  Epb.  cap,  iv 
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constitution  of  the  church  is  indeed  greater 
than  he  can  easily  conceive,  who  has  not  at- 
tended to  the  power  of  prejudice.  The  con-- 
troversies  on  the  subject  have  been  so  acrimo- 
nious, and  the  tendency  to  confound  Ciiristi- 
anity  with  a  mere  system  of  what  is  called  na- 
tural religion,  is  in  the  present  age  so  very  pre- 
valent, that  few  men  have  brought,  to  the  in- 
quiry, minds  so  completely  divested  of  pre- 
possession, as  to  be  capable  of  judging  impar- 
tially. The  truth  may  be  detailed  in  the 
Scriptures  with  sufficient  clearness;  but  we  all 
study  those  writings  under  a  bias,  more  or  less 
powerful,  in  favour  of  the  party  to  which  we 
belong;  and  that  bias,  especially  if  we  have 
ourselves  been  engaged  in  controversy,  is  very 
apt  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  what  is  written 
even  as  with  a  sun-beam.  We  may  be  ambi- 
tious of  making  discoveiies  in  theology,  and  of 
becoming  the  founders  of  new  sects;  and  such 
ambition  must  necessarily  impel  us  to  differ  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  lummaries  of  anti- 
quity, that  we  may  display  the  vigour  of  our 
own  minds,  and  our  superiority  to  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  prejudice:  or  we  may  be  so 
attached  to  antiquity  as  to  consider  every  prac- 
tice and  every  rite  of  the  primitive  church,  as 
of  perpetual  obligation,  not  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  was  deemed  essential,  and  what 
was  even  then  considered  as  only  expedient,  in 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
church  was  placed. 

To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  errors  which 
flow  from  these  sources,  it  will  be  proper  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  the  first 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  J^ew  Testament,  as- 
certaining, as  we  proceed,  the  import  of  the 
principal  doctrines  preached,  as  well  as  the  of- 
fices and  authority  of  the  several  preachers;  and 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  privileges  of 
the  people.  As  all  parties  appeal  to  Scripture 
in  support  of  their  own  opinions  and  systems, 
it  would  be  fortunate  if  men  could  agree  on 
some  rule,  by  which  Scripture,  where  it  ap- 
pears obscure,  should  be  interpreted:  and  the 
constitution  of  the  church  being  a  matter  of 
fact  obvious  to  all  mankind,  it  seems  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  rule,  by  which  whatever  relates 
to  it  may  be  interpreted  with  little  danger  of 
mistake.  If  the  principles  of  the  persons,  to 
whom  the  writings  which  compose  the  New 
Testament  were  immediately  addressed,  can  be 
ascertained,  it  will  be  easy,  in  cases  of  any  im- 
portance, to  discover  how  those  writings  should 
themselves  be  understood;  and  with  respect  to 
matters  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  ihey 
who  conversed  with  the  apostles,  perfectly  un- 
derstood their  meaning.  Indeed,  as  long  as 
the  pastors  of  the  Christian  church  had  no 
worldly  ambition  to  gratify,  by  bringing  them- 
Belves  into  public  notice;  as  long  as  pre-emi- 
nence among  them  led  not  to  opulence  and 
power,  but  to  poverty,  persecution  and  death, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable 
to  question  their  veracity,  when  they  are  giving 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
as  established  by  the  apostles.  Their  testi- 
mony therefore  may  be  safely  employed,  not 
as  of  authority  in  itself,  but  as  an  authentic 
commentary  on  what  is  taught  on  that  subject 


in  the  sacred  pages;   and  as  such  only  do  we 
mean  to  appeal  to  it. 

That  the  church,  whatever  be  its  constitu- 
tion, is  something  of  great  importance,  is  un- 
questionable, since  it  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  alluded  to,  even  by  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord.  The  very  first  words  on  record,  of  the 
venerable  Baptist's  preaching,  are,  "repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand;"  by 
which  was  undoubtedly  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  or  the  church  of  Christ,  soon 
to  be  established  instead  of  the  Jewish  i)olity 
and  temple.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  every 
valley  should  be  filled,  and  every  mountain 
and  hill  be  made  low;  that  the  crooked  should 
be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  smooth; 
and  that  all  flesh  should  see  the  salvation  of 
God;"  and  soon  afterwards,  when  he  saw  Jesu3 
coming  unto  him,  he  said  to  the  multitude, 
"  Behold  the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world." 

Our  blessed  Lord  began  his  own  preaching 
with  the  very  same  words — "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand;"  or,  as  St. 
Mark  expresses  it,  "  Jesus  came  into  Galilee, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand:  repent  ye,  and  believe 
the  Gospel."  According  to  St.  Luke,  "  When 
Jesus  returned,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  into 
Galilee,  from  the  scene  of  his  temptation,  he 
came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought 
up;  and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the 
Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  stood  up 
to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  to  him  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias;  and,  when  he  had 
opened  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where  it 
is  written,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised; 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord;" 
and  this  passage  of  the  prophet,  ho  applied  to 
himself. 

No  CIn-istian  can  be  ignorant,  that,  in  this 
first  preaching  of  our  Lord  and  bis  faithful 
forerunner,  there  is  at  least  one  very  important 
truth,  which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  very  little  understood  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Jews.  It  is  contained  in  these 
words  of  the  Baptist — "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin,  (tiiv  a./xxpTixv') 
not  the  sins,  of  the  world."  What  is  the  sin  of 
the  world?  Evidently  the  transgression  of  our 
first  parents,  which  brought  death  and  many 
other  miseries  on  themselves,  and  all  their  pos- 
terity; and  to  take  away  these  consequences 
of  that  sin,  was  the  purpose  for  which  a  re- 
deemer was  first  promised  to  the  fallen  pair, 
from  which  the  "  Word,  which  was  in  the  be- 
ginninff  with  God,  and  was  God,"  condescend- 
ed to  take  upon  him  human  nature,  and,  with 
the  patience  of  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter,  to 
die  on  a  cross.  Controversies  have  been  agi- 
tated in  the  church  from  a  very  early  period, 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  death,  which  was 
brought  upon  the  human  race  by  the  fall  of 
our  first  parents.  This  is  not  a  proper  place 
for  discussing  such  topics;  but,  whatever  more 
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may  be  included  in  the  signification  of  the 
words  mot  tamoot,  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
scope  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  the 
death  incurred  by  the  first  transgression  was 
absolute,  without  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,  but  through  the  in- 
terposition of  that  seed  of  the  woman,  which 
was  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent. 

Our  Saviour  says  expressly — "7  am  the  re- 
surrection and  the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  live;  and  who- 
soever liveth,  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never 
die:"  and,  in  another  place,  he  says,  "I  am  he 
that  liveth  and  was  dead:  and  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
(hades)  and  death."  In  perfect  conformity 
with  this,  St.  Paul  taught  the  Corinthians,  and, 
through  them,  the  whole  Christian  world,  that 
"  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept;  for,  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead:  and,  as  in  Adam  all  die, 
even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
That  these  salutary  truths  were  not  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancient  prophets,  and  such 
other  Israelites  as  could  look  through  the  sha- 
dows of  the  law  to  the  substance  of  the  Gos- 
pel, is  indisputable:  but  that  they  were  not 
fully  comprehended  by  any  Jew,  in  the  days 
of  our  Saviour's  sojourning  on  earth,  is  evi- 
dent from  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  firom  the  unquestionable 
fact,  that  the  Sadducees,  "  who  said  that  there 
is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit," 
were  not  only  in  communion  with  the  other 
Jews,  but  capable  even  of  executing  the  otRce 
of  high-priest.  The  people  therefore  were  not 
prepared,  at  our  blessed  Lord's  first  appear- 
ance, to  receive  these  truths  in  all  their  lustre; 
but,  as  it  would  have  been  improper — and  too 
like  the  common  practice  of  impostors — to 
conceal  entirely  the  great  object  of  his  mission 
even  for  a  moment,  he  proclaimed  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that  he  was  sent  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  "delive- 
rance to  the  captives,"  and  to  "set  at  liberty 
them  that  were  bruised,"  which  can  mean  no- 
thing but  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  death, 
brought  on  mankind  when  the  serpent  bruised 
Adam's  heel. 

As  these  truths  are  wholly  discovered  by  re- 
velation, they  could  not  be  left  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  like  the  dogmas  of  philoso- 
phy, by  the  discussions  of  human  reason;  for, 
by  the  philesophers  of  that  age,  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  was  deemed  impossible. 
Accordingly  both  our  Lord  and  his  forerunner 
declared  that  a  kingdom  was  at  hand — even  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God,  in  which  all 
obstacles  to  their  reception  were  to  be  taken 
away;  which  should  comprehend  the  Gentiles 
here  called  the  blind,*  and  in  which  "  all  flesh 
should  see  the  salvation  of  God."  That  by 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  meant  the  church 
of  Christ,  will  be  seen  more  clearly  in  the  se- 


♦  That  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  blind,  in 
this  passage  of  St.  Luke's  gospel,  appears  unques- 
tioiiahle,  when  it  is  compared  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  more  especially  with  St.  John,  chap.  x.  Iti, 
and  Rnm.  ii.  17,  21. 


quel.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that, 
though  at  hand,  it  was  not  yet  come. 

Our  Saviour,  however,  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  it  immediately  after  his  baptism, 
by  preaching  the  Gospel,  by  inviting  all  the 
Jews  to  become  his  disciples,  and  by  working 
miracles  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  mission.  By 
these  means  he  attracted  many  disciples,  whom 
he  baptised,  not,  as  John  had  done,  in  the  name 
of  "  one  to  come  after  him,"*  but  probably  in 
general  terms  unto  faith  in  the  Messiah,  de- 
claring that  without  his  baptism  no  man  should 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God]  or  the  church. 
Of  these  disciples,  after  continuing  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God,  "  he  chose  twelve,  that  they 
should  be  v^ith  him,  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach,  whom  he  named  apos- 
tles;"J  and  some  time  afterwards  "  he  appoint- 
ed other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place 
whither  he  himself  would  come."§  That  the 
seventy  were  subordmate  to  the  twelve,  and 
that  they  were  all  subject  to  their  divine  Mas- 
ter, is  evident  from  every  passage  in  the  Gos- 
pels, in  which  any  mention  is  made  of  these 
two  orders  of  ministers;  and  in  this  arrange- 
ment for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  means  employed  for  conducting  the  Israel- 
ites to  the  land  of  promise. 

The  Israelites  were  delivered  from  Egyptian 
slavery  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church,  who  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called, 
are  delivered  from  slavery  infinitely  more  in- 
tolerable by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  The 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  conducted  under 
Moses  through  the  wilderness,  by  twelve  offi- 
cers, the  heads  of  their  respective  tribes;  and,  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church,  Christ 
appointed  twelve  apostles,  who,  when  he 
should  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  "  Glory,  should 
also  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  And  to  complete  the  ana- 
logy, as  the  Lord  coinmanded  Moses  to  gather 
unto  him  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
who,  partaking  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  should  bear  the  burthen  of  the  people 
with  him;||  so  Christ  appointed  the  like  num- 
ber of  disciples  to  go  before  his  face  to  every 
place,  whither  he  himself  should  come. 

An  analogy  so  striking  could  not  escape  the 
observation  of  the  apostles,  after  their  divine 
Master  had  "  opened  their  understandings,  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures,"!!  and 
perceive  the  close  connexion  between  the  Mo- 
saic and  Christian  dispensations.  But,  if  the 
analogy  between  what  may  be  called  the  civil 
polity  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  subordination  established  among  our  Lord's 
immediate  followers,  be  thus  evident,  the  ana- 
logy between  the  polity  of  the  Jewish  church 
and  the  same  subordination  is  surely  not  less 
evident. 

In  what  relates  to  religion,  the  disciples 
could  not  but  perceive  that  the  station  of  Je- 
sus himself  resembled  that  of  the  high-priest; 
that  the  twelve  held  a  place  in  the  little  flock 


*  Acts  lix.  4.  t  John  iii.  5. 

t  St.  Luke  vi.  12. 13.       §  St.  Luke  x.  1. 
11  Numbers  xi.  16.  V  St.  Luke  ixiv.  45. 
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similar  to  that  of  the  priests  among  the  Jews: 
and  tliat  the  seventy  answered  to  the  Levites 
in  the  temple  service.  The  twelve  were  sent 
out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  Jews;  to 
baptize*  the  converts  to  the  Christian  faith; 
and,  a  little  hefore  the  death  of  their  Master, 
they  were  autlioriscd  to  administer  the  rite 
commemorative  of  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
To  the  seventy  no  other  commission  was  given 
than  to  go  before  the  face  of  Christ,  and  pre- 
pare the  people  for  his  reception,  as  "  the 
Levites  were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to 
wait  upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation."!  But  neither  the  twelve  nor 
the  seventy  had  yet  power  to  admit  a  single 
labourer  into  the  vineyard,  or  to  cast  an  indi- 
vidual out  of  the  flock. 

The  church  indeed  was  not  yet  built,J  though 
its  foundation  was  laid,  and  a  model  exhibited 
for  its  future  superstructure.  As  it  is  the  pur- 
chase of  Christ's  blood,  who  gave  himself  for 
it,§  the  building  could  not  be  completed  till 
after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  his 
ascension  into  heaven;  and  therefore  the  apos- 
tles were  from  the  beginning  intended  to  be 
the  builders,||  as  soon  as  they  should,  for  that 
purpose,  be  endowed  with  power  from  on  high. 
It  has  accordingly  been  justly  observed  by  an 
eminent  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,1F 
that  they  were  gradually  raised  to  their  high 
office  in  a  manner  strikingly  analogous  to  that 
in  which  their  blessed  Master  was  raised  to  his; 
and  that  hardly  any  power  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  him,  which  he  did  not  delegate  to 
them,  when  he  commissioned  them  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  he  had  begun. 

Although  he  was  anointed,  from  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  world,  to  be  a  king,  priest, 
and  prophet,  he  did  not  actually  enter  on 
any  of  those  offices,  until  the  Holy  Ghost,  de- 
scending visibly  from  heaven,  had  anointed 
him  to  them  a  second  time.  In  like  manner, 
though  at  an  early  period  of  liis  ministry  he 
had  separated  the  twelve  from  the  multitude 
of  believers,  and  promised  even  then  that  they 
"  should  sit  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  and  that  "  whatsoeV'er 
they  should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  they  should  loose  on 
earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven;"  they  did 
not  actually  receive  this  high  commission,  till 
after  the  resurrection  of  their  divine  Master, 
when  he  appeared  to  them,  saying, — "  Peace 
be  unto  you;  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  breathed  on  them,  saying — Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost;  whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them;  and  whose  soever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained."** 

Whilst  our  blessed  Lord  sojourned  on  earth, 
he  was  the  king  of  tlie  Jews  only,  and,  as 
such,  when  he  sent  forth  the  twelve  to  preach, 
he  said,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 
ye  not;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
nouse  of  Israel. "II    After  his  resurrection  from 


*  Si.  John  iv.  1,  2.  f  Numbfirs  iii.  9.  viii.  24. 

J  St.  Matth.  xvi.  15,  19.    §  Gal.  v.  2.5. 
i  1  Cor.  iii.  10,  11.  IT  Archhiphop  Poller. 

•*  Si.  John  II.  21.  22, 23.  tt  Si.  Matth.  i.  5,  6. 


the  dead,  as  tlie  limits  of  his  kingdom  were 
extended,  he  extended  likewise  the  commission 
of  his  apostles;  for  he  said  unto  them,  "  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gho.st;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  command- 
ed you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  ahvay,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."*  They  were  not 
however  to  enter  on  this  great  office  of  con- 
verting the  nations,  and  opening  to  them  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  until  they  should  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  tliey  had 
heard  from  him;  for,  added  he,  "  John  truly 
baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence;"t 
alluding  undoubtedly  to  his  own  baptism,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  visibly  descended  on  himself, 
as  he  did  on  them  at  the  ensuing  festival  of 
Pentecost. 

Thus  striking  is  the  analogy  between  the 
manner  in  which  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was 
raised  to  his  high  office,  and  that  in  which  he 
raised  the  apostles  to  theirs;  and  thus  ample 
was  the  authority  which  he  conferred  on  those 
master-builders  of  his  church.  As  the  promise 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  was  first  made  to 
St.  Peter,  he  had  the  honour  to  make  the  first 
converts  both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  was  in  consequence  of  his  preaching 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  three  thousand 
souls  were  added  to  the  number  of  the  disci- 
ples; and  then  we  read  for  the  first  time  of  a 
church  as  actually  built.  Immediately  after 
the  effects  of  that  preaching  it  is  said  that 
"  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily  such  as 
should  be  saved. "];  St.  Peter  was  likewise 
employed  to  open  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  or  the  church,  to  the  Gentiles, §  who, 
being  "  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel, 
and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise," 
had  hitherto  been  shut  out  firom  it;  and  this 
personal  distinction — the  reward  of  his  heroic 
zeal  in  confessing  his  master — is  the  only  foun- 
dation on  which  the  supremacy  of  his  succes- 
sors in  the  see  of  Rome  is  endeavoured  to  be 
built,  although  it  is  obviously  a  distinction  in 
which  he  could  have  no  successor,  being  in- 
deed temporary,  and  consisting  in  two  single 
acts.  I) 

Of  these  acts  one  was  performed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  that  city  was  the  first  Christian 
church  gradually  organized;  but  it  was  not 
placed  under  the  government  of  St.  Peter,  nor 
was  it  governed  by  the  apostles  in  common. 
We  have  already  seen  that  he  who  presided 
over  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  even  before  the 
dispersion  of  the  apostles,  was  James,  called 
the  Lord's  brother;  that  under  him  was  a  col- 
lege of  elders  (we  know  not  how  many,)  and 
subordinate  to  them  were  the  seven  deacons. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
was  not  governed  by  the  apostles  in  common, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  James  was 
its  immediate  governor,  or  stood  in  a  relation 

♦  St.  Mnlth.  xxviii.  18,  &c.        t  Acts  i.  4,  5. 

t  Acts  ii.  14,  &c.  J  Acts  x. 

II  This  has  been  proved  by  bishop  Horsley,  in  oiks 
of  his  pubUshed  sermons,  with  €i  force  of  reasoning 
that  admits  no  reply.    See  his  Sermons 
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to  the  elders,  deacons  and  people  of  that 
church,  in  which  the  other  apostles  did  not 
stand;  and  of  this  fact  no  man  can  doubt  who 
has  read  without  prejudice  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  That  James  was  ready  to  be  guided 
by  the  judgment  of  the  apostles;  that  he  con- 
Bulted  them,  as  long  as  he  had  an  opportunity, 
in  all  the  trials  to  which  he  must  have  been 
subjected;  and  that  he  occasionally  enforced 
his  own  admonitions  by  the  weight  of  their 
authority,  is  readily  granted;  but  he  never  ap- 
pears in  the  Acts,  or  is  mentioned  in  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul,  but  as  the  chief  governor  of 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  is  called 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  the  first 
bishop. 

Here  then  is  one  church,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  unquestionably  not  democratical; 
and  all  the  other  churches  that  we  read  of  in  the 
New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  constitut- 
ed on  the  same  model  Vvfith  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  apostles,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  high  commission,  not  only 
preached  the  Gospel  every  where,  but  also  "  or- 
dained presbyters  or  elders  in  every  church;"* 
and  in  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Philippi,| 
and  doubtless  in  all  the  rest,  they  appear  to  have 
ordained  deacons  as  well  as  presbyters.  It  has 
indeed  been  contended  that  the  deacons  were 
merely  trustees  for  the  poor  in  matters  purely 
secular,  and  therefore  no  order  of  those  who 
have  long  been  known  in  every  church  by  the 
denomination  of  the  clergy;  but  the  solemnity 
with  which  the  first  deacons  were  ordained  by 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  those  who  were  to  be  ordained 
deacons  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  primitive  church,  prove 
this  to  be  a  palpable  mistake.  To  distribute 
the  public  charity  has  indeed  been  one  part  of 
the  deacon's  office  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
church  where  a  legal  establishment  was  not 
made  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  and  it  was 
that  part  of  the  office  which  gave  rise  to  the 
order  at  the  particular  time  at  which  it  was  in- 
stituted; but  that  the  office  included  something 
more — and  that  the  seven  were,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  antiquity,  S1XK.0V01  Koy-iv — ministers  of 
the  word,  as  well  as  Jia-coi/o.  rfX7rti<.^v — ministers 
of  the  tables, — is  evident  from  every  thing  that 
we  read  of  deacons  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  in  the 
churches  of  Ephesus,  Crete,  and  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  there 
were  officers  of  a  higher  order  than  the  presby- 
ters; and  to  these  officers  alone  belonged  the 
light  to  ordain  the  presbyters  and  deacons;  to 
exhort  them  to  the  due  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties;  to  reprove  them  for  their 
faults,!  and  by  consequence  to  degrade  them 
from  their  offices  when  no  longer  worthy  of 
them.  If  Timothy  and  Titus  had  not  been  in- 
vested with  all  this  authority,  the  admonitions 
of  St.  Paul  to  them  would  surely  have  been 
diffijrent  from  what  we  find  them  in  his  three 
epistles.  Timothy  is  particularly  instructed 
in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  presbyters  and 
deacons;  cautioned  against  laying  hands  sud- 
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denly  on  any  man,  lest  he  should  be  partaker 
of  other  men's  sins;  and  directed  how  to  re- 
ceive accusations  against  presbyters;  but,  if  the 
supreme  power  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  had 
been  vested  in  the  people,  or  if  the  presbyters 
had  shared  equally  with  Timothy  authority  to 
ordain  and  reprove  each  other,  such  instructions 
as  these  to  any  individual  would  have  been  pal- 
pably absurd.  It  would  likewise  have  been 
absurd  to  appoint  Titus  to  ordain  presbyters  in 
every  city  of  Crete,  and  after  the  first  and  se- 
cond admonition  to  reject  heretics;  for,  if  it 
had  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  presbyter  to  or- 
dain, and  finally  to  judge  of  heresies,  the  pres- 
byter first  ordained  by  him,  might,  ex  officio, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  have  either 
supported  or  resisted  him  in  tlie  discharge  of 
these  duties.  The  governors  of  churches,  to 
whom  the  presbyters  as  well  as  people  were 
thus  subject,  appear,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  acknow- 
ledges, to  have  been  generally  called,  during 
the  first  century,  the  atigels  or  apostles  of  their 
respective  churches.  Such  a  governor  cer- 
tainly was  Epaphroditus,  styled  by  St.  Paul  his 
"  brother,  and  companion  in  labour,  and  fellow- 
soldier;  but  the  apostle  of  the  church  of  Philip- 
pi,"  and  therefore  to  "  be  holden  by  the  Philip- 
pians  in  reputation."*  Such  likewise  were  Sos- 
thenes  and  Sylvanus,  whom  he  so  frequently 
associates  v/ith  himself  as  his  partners,  fellow- 
helpers  and  brethren;  and  such  were  those  bre- 
thren whom  he  calls  x^^o-tokoi  tK,c\y,<y,-^v',  Joj» 
Xpio-Tou — "apostles  of  tho  churches,  the  glory 
of  Christ."! 

Doubtless  there  were  presbyters  ordained  in 
some  places,  where  no  men  were  sufficiently 
qualified  for  the  government  of  the  infant 
church;  and  the  care  of  such  churches  was  re- 
tained by  the  apostle  by  virhora  they  were 
founded,  until  some  persons  could  be  found  to 
whom  the  immediate  inspection  both  of  the 
presbyters  and  the  people  might  be  safely  en- 
trusted. Hence  it  is  that  St.  Paul,  when  enu- 
merating his  labours  and  sufferings  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Gospel,  expressly  mentions,  as 
one  of  those  labours  which  came  upon  him 
daily — "  the  care  of  all  the  churches  which  he 
had  planted."  It  is  however  evident  that  each 
church  was,  as  soon  as  possible,  placed  under 
the  superintendance  of  an  apostle  or  angel  of 
its  own,  that  the  twelve,  with  St.  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  might  be  as  little  as  possible  inter- 
rupted in  their  glorious  career  of  converting  all 
nations;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  angels  or  secondary  apostles, 
or  indeed  of  the  presbyters,  the  people  were,  in 
the  first  century,  so  much  as  consulted.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  or  presbyters  in 
every  church  which  they  planted;  but  St.  Paul 
himself  assures  us  that  the  presbyters  so  or- 
dained in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  "  were  made 
overseers  of  the  flock  (not  by  the  people  but) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. "f 
He  likewise  informs  us  that  God,  and  not  the 
people,  had  set,  in  the  church,  governments 
and  governors  of  different  orders,  of  which  the 
apostles  were  the  first;§  that  there  were  in  the 
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church  of  Thessalonica  those  who,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  exhorted  to  know  tlicni,  as  well  as  es- 
teem tlieni  very  highly  for  their  work's  sake, 
could  not  have  been  appointed  by  those  people 
themselves  to  "  labour  among  them,  and  be 
over  them  in  the  Lord,"*  and  that  in  all 
churches  there  are  overseers,  whom  the  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  "  obey  as  those  who  have  the 
rule  over  them,  and  to  submit  themselves  as  to 
those  who  watch  for  their  souls,  "f 

Who  those  rulers  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
discover.  We  have  seen  that,  in  every  com- 
pletely organized  church  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  there  were  three  orders  of 
men,  who,  each  in  his  station,  laboured  in  the 
word  and  doctrine.  Of  these  the  lowest  order 
was  that  of  deacons,  who  appear,  from  the 
conduct  of  Stephen  and  Philip,  to  have 
preached  and  occasionally  administered  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism.  Superior  to  the  deacons 
was  the  order  of  presbyters,  often  called  bish- 
ops, whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  the  flock  of 
Christ,  by  preaching  the  word,  and  adminis- 
tering both  the  sacraments;  and  over  both 
these  orders  we  find  a  president,  who  is  gene- 
rally called  in  the  New  Testament  the  angel 
or  apostle  of  the  particular  church  over  which 
he  presided;  whose  pastoral  care  extended  over 
more  than  one  congregation;  to  whom  alone 
belonged  the  privilege  of  ordaining  presbyters 
and  deacons;  who  was  himself  always  ordained 
by  apostolic  hands;  and  who  alone  could  finally 
cut  off  unworthy  Christians  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  diurch. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  apostles 
neither  had  nor  could  have  successors,  and 
that  therefore  the  elders,  whom  all  admit  to 
be  often  called  bishops  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  the  highest  order  of  ministers  intended  to 
continue  in  the  church  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, is  said,  not  only  without  authority,  but 
m  direct  contradiction  to  the  plainest  testimony 
of  Scripture,  and  the  consequent  practice  of 
all  antiquity.  It  was  to  the  apostles  alone, 
and  not  to  the  multitude  of  believers,  or  even 
to  the  seventy,  that  our  blessed  Lord  said, 
"  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations."  It  was  to 
them  alone  that  he  gave  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  saying,  "  whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth,  shall  bo  bound  in  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be 
loo.sed  in  heaven:"  and  the  apostles  alone  were 
sent  by  him,  as  his  Father  had  sent  him,  with 
authority  to  govern  that  kingdom  which  he 
had  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  As  he 
knew  all  things,  he  was  fully  aware  that  the 
apostles  were  mortal,  and  that,  in  fact,  none 
of  them  would  long  survive  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  could  not  there- 
fore be  with  themselves  personally,  but  with 
their  successors  in  office  from  age  to  age,  that 
he  was  to  bo  always  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  church,  which  ho  every  where 
calls  his  kingdom,  and  which  he  declared  to 
Pilate  was  not  to  be  of  this  world,  was  founded 
by  himself,  and  built  by  his  apostles  acting 
under  his  authority;  and  its  privileges,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  derived  wholly  from 
him.     No   man  could   be   admitted  into  the 
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church,  or  cast  out  of  it,  but  by  the  authority 
which  he  conferred  on  the  apostles  for  these 
purposes;  and  therefore,  if  they  were  to  have 
no  successors,  the  church  must  have  been 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  almost  as 
soon  as  that  ritual  service,  which  was  esta- 
blished among  the  Jews,  merely  as  preparatory 
to  it.  After  the  death  of  St.  John,  no  man 
could  either  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
or  cast  out  of  it;  and  tiie  church  itself  must 
have  perished  with  that  generation.  Yet  Christ 
himself  solemnly  promised,  that  "  against  the 
church  to  be  built  on  the  faith  confessed  by  St. 
Peter,  the  gates  of  hell — ^^kxi  »iou — the  gates 
of  death,  or  of  the  receptacle  of  the  dead — 
should  never  prevail;"  for  he  well  knew,  that 
the  perpetuity  of  tiie  church  is  necessary  to 
the  perpetuity  of  tlie  faith. 

There  arc  indeed  men  of  some  learning, 
who  seem  to  think  otherwise;  who  profess 
great  regard  for  the  doctrines  and  morality  of 
the  Gospel;  but  who  raise  hideous  outcries 
against  every  claim  to  any  other  authority  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  tiian  what  is  exercised  in 
literary  clubs,  or  philosophical  societies.  But 
what  must  have  been  the  consequence  to  the 
faith,  if,  on  the  death  of  the  apostles  and  other 
inspired  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  all  ecclesias- 
tical authority  had  ceased,  or  devolved  on  the 
multitude  at  large?  With  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  tiieir  hands,  could  the  rabble 
have  maintained  the  purity  of  the  faith?  Could 
they  have  discovered,  even  from  those  writ- 
ings, the  consequences  of  the  first  transores- 
sion;  the  necessity  of  a  redeemer  to  fallen 
man;  or  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  redemp- 
tion wrougiit  for  him?  Could  they  have  disco- 
vered the  necessity  of  divine  aid  to  enable  us 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  or  have  guarded  that  doctrine,  sup- 
posing it  discovered,  from  tlie  opposite  and 
dangerous  extremes,  to  which  it  is  too  often 
carried  even  by  learned  ministers  of  the  churcli? 
Could  such  men  have  preserved  in  purity  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  in  three  persons;  or  would 
they  not  rather  have  immediately  relapsed  into 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  with  which,  as  they 
had  themselves  but  lately  emerged  from  it, 
they  were  still  surrounded?  Would  they  have 
long  maintained  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  a  general  judgment,  agamst  the  sophisms 
of  tliose  philosophers,  who  considered  the  body 
as  the  prison  of  the  soul,  who  thought  a  resur- 
rection of  tlie  dead  impossible  even  to  om- 
nipotence, and  who  taught,  either  that  the 
gods  could  not  be  offended  with  men,  or  that 
the  human  soul  is  no  subject  eitiier  of  reward 
or  of  punishment;  being  in  fact  a  portion  of 
^'  t",  or  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  which  it  was 
finally  to  be  re-absorbed. 

Even  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  so  justly 
admired,  would,  if  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  people  at  large,  have  been  as  liable  to  cor- 
ruption as  its  peculiar  doctrines.  From  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  from  the  philo- 
sophers, satirists,  and  profane  historians  of  the 
age,  it  appears  that  the  morals  of  the  heathen 
world,  at  the  period  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  to  all  nations,  were  sunk  to  a  state 
of  the  lowest  depravity;  that  the  sensual  appe- 
tites of  our  nature  were  indulged  to  the  ut 
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most  excess;  that  some  of  those,  who  were 
converted  to  the  faith,  had  themselves,  in  their 
imregenerated  state,  given  way  to  every  inor- 
dinate affection;  and  that  vices,  not  even  to  be 
named  among  Christians,  were  countenanced  by 
the  teaching,  if  not  the  practice,  even  of  some  of 
the  philosophers.  Had  the  multitude  been  left, 
each  to  interpret  the  scriptures  for  himself;  had 
they  been  left  without  control,  to  choose  their 
own  teachers  and  governors;  had  the  power 
of  the  keys,  or  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
church,  been  committed  to  them,  is  it  not  pro- 
bable— is  it  not,  indeed,  morally  certain,  that 
they  would  soon  have  relapsed  into  their  for- 
mer courses,  "  as  the  dog  turns  to  his  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  is  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire?" 

Although  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  which  are  essential  to  salvation, 
are  easily  understood  by  candour,  combined 
with  attention,  yet  some  of  them,  such  as  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  for  in- 
stance, are  very  liable  to  be  misapprehended, 
where  either  candour  or  attention  is  wanting. 
But  candour  and  attention  are  not  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  when 
they  are  under  the  dominion  of  corrupt  habits, 
or  are  impelled  by  the  strongest  propensities  of 
our  animal  nature;  and  therefore  such  men, 
and  the  teachers  chosen  by  such  men,  may  be 
expected  to  interpret  that  doctrine  so  as  to 
make  it  encourage  their  "  continuance  in  sin 
that  grace  may  abound,"  and  enable  them  to 
reconcile  their  impure  practices  with  their  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  This  is  not  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis formed  for  the  sake  of  argument.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  occasionally  pointed  out  by  our  author, 
that  some  of  the  ancient  sects,  who  renounced 
the  communion  of  the  regular  church,  taught 
that  Christ  hath  set  men  free,  not  only  from 
the  ritual  law  of  Moses,  but  even  from  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality;  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  of  the  mob-commissioned 
teachers  of  tlie  present  age,  acquire  their  popu- 
larity by  the  same  execrable  doctrine. 

All  this  was  well  known  to  Christ,  who 
therefore  established  a  society  or  church  in  the 
world,  to  be  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  his 
truth,"*  and  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of 
his  disciples.  To  that  society  are  confined  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Gospel;}  men  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  it  only  by  baptism;^  he  who,  when 
the  Gospel  has  been  fully  preached  to  him,  re- 
fuses to  be  baptised,  has  no  claim,  by  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  to  salvation;§  and  he  who  sub- 
mits not  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  is  in 
the  state  of  a  heathen  man  or  a  publican.  || 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  apostles  alone  had 
received  authority  to  admit  into  the  church,  or 
cast  out  of  it;  and  that  therefore  the  apostoli- 
cal order  must  be  continued  by  succession  from 
those,  who  were  originally  raised  to  that  order 
by  the  divine  head  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  apostles  ordained  by  menlT  in  his  time,  of 
whom  Epaphroditus  appears  to  have  been  one, 
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as  Barnabas  certainly  was  another,  and  warns 

the  Corinthians  against  false  apostles;*  whilst 
our  blessed  Lord,  by  the  pen  of  St.  John,  makes 
express  mention  of  some,  who  "  said  they 
were  apostles,  and  were  not,  but  were  found 
liars."!  Nothing  of  all  this  could  have  hap- 
pened, if  it  had  been  understood,  that  the  pri- 
mary apostles  were  to  have  no  successors;  for 
the  twelve  with  St.  Paul  were  all,  except  St. 
John,  dead  some  time  before  the  false  apostles 
were  detected  by  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus;  and,  had  they  been  alive,  they  must 
have  been  too  well  known  for  the  most  impu- 
dent liars  then  existing,  to  personate  them  in 
a  church  which  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Paul,  and  so  lately  governed  by  his  son  Ti- 
mothy. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  as  Theod  >ret 
and  others  expressly  represent  it — "  That  those 
now  called  bishops  were  anciently  called  apos- 
tles; but  in  process  of  time  the  name  of  apostle 
was  left  to  them,  who  were  truly  apostles  (viz. 
the  twelve  and  St.  Paul;)  and  the  name  of  bi- 
shop was  restrained  to  those  who  were  anciently 
called  apostles.  Thus  Epaphroditus  was  the 
apostle  of  the  Philippians,  Titus  of  the  Cre- 
tans, and  Timothy  of  the  Asiatics."];  This 
change  of  the  denomination  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  ecclesiastics,  from  apostle  to  bishop, 
seems  to  have  been  made  about  the  begiiming 
of  the  second  century,  soon  after  the  death  of 
St.  John,  and  probably  gave  occasion  to  Igna- 
tius to  insist  so  much  on  the  obedience  due  to 
the  bishops,  lest  the  churches,  to  which  his 
epistles  were  addressed,  should  imagine  that 
the  authority  of  their  chief  pastors  had  been 
diminished  by  the  change  of  their  designation. 
That  change,  however,  appears  not  to  have 
been  strictly  attended  to,  for  several  centuries, 
by  those  who  had  occasion  to  write  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  apostles  in  particular 
churches;  for  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  called§  Aa-orro^os  Kx^- 
M^i,  and  Ignatius,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of 
Antioch,  is  by  Chrysostom||  styled  aa-oa-To^o;  xx. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  constitution 
of  the  church,  in  the  first  century,  was  episco- 
pal in  the  diocesan  sense  of  that  word;  that 
the  bishop  was  the  chief  pastor  of  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  congregations,  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  diocese;  that  though  both  pres- 
byters and  deacons  preached  and  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  the  for- 
mer the  Lord's  supper,  they  could  perform 
no  ecclesiastical  office,  but  by  authority  de- 
rived from  the  bishop;ir  that  the  people  had 


*  2  Cor.  xi.  13.  t  ^ev.  ii.  2. 

t  Tous  5"e  vvv  )t«\oo/i£voof  6?rir*05rou5  xttoo-toXou?  ojvo- 
fix(<iv,  TOU  Ss  xfovoo  jr^oiovTO;  to  /^iv  t)i;  an-0(rTO>.it; 
Oiisfix  TOij   xKyiS'Jii  teji-ocTToXoi;   xxxiKiTzov   t))v    Si   mf 

To;toi5  i7^i6s(rxv,  &c.  Theod.  in  Tim.  cap.  3.  He  re- 
peats the  same  thing,  Com.  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  ii.  25. 
The  author  under  the  name  of  Ambrose,  generally 
believed  to  be  Hilary  the  deacon,  asserts  that  all  bi- 
shops were  at  first  called  apostles,  and  that  it  was 
to  distinguish  himself  from  such  apostles,  that  St. 
Paul  called  himself  an  "  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither 
by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father." 
Amhros.  Com.  in  Eph.  iv.  and  in  Gal.  i.  1. 
§  Strom,  lib.  4:  ||  Encom.  Ign. 
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no  such  authority  in  the  church,  as  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim  supposes;  and  that  neither  the  presby- 
ters, nor  people,  nor  both  united,  could  ex- 
communicate any  person,  or  cast  him  entirely 
out  of  the  church,  but  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  for 
several  centuries  a  bishop's  diocese,  or  the  tract 
of  country  over  which  his  pastoral  care  ex- 
tended, was  every  wliere  divided  into  what  we 
now  call  parishes,  each  with  its  resident  pastor. 
On  the  contrary,  this  division  became  not  ge- 
neral before  the  fifth  century,  and  seems  not 
to  have  been  made  in  England  previous  to  the 
seventh.  It  is  indeed  hardly  supposable  that 
in  the  first  century  the  Christians  had  any 
buildings  wholly  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  During  that  period,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  bisliop,  with  one  or  two  infe- 
rior clergymen  to  assist  him,  convened  part  of 
his  flock  in  his  own  or  some  other  house;  that 
the  presbyters  were  sent  by  him  to  other  pri- 
vate houses,  where,  in  different  divisions,  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  assembled  themselves 
together,  for  the  breaking  of  bread  and  for 
prayer;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  when  the  pres- 
byters returned  to  their  bishops,  they  deliver- 
ed, each  into  the  common  stock  of  the  church, 
the  oblations  which  had  been  made  by  their 
respective  congregations.  When  the  number 
of  Christians  every  where  increased,  presby- 
ters appear,  indeed,  even  during  the  sera  of 
persecution,  to  have  been  stationed  in  a  su- 
burb, or  in  the  country-region  of  the  bishop's 
diocese;  but  even  then  the  oblations  of  the 
people  were  all  delivered  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  mother-church,  and  there  distri- 
buted into  shares,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bishop,  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  imder 
him,  for  assisting  the  poor  and  strangers,  and 
for  purchasing  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
public  service  of  the  church.  After  the  em- 
pire became  Christian,  what  we  now  call  pa- 
rish churches  were  built,  and  endowed,  some- 
times by  the  public,  and  more  frequently  by 
opulent  individuals;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
patronage,  or  the  right  granted  to  individuals, 
to  present  their  own  clerks  to  the  churches 
which  they  had  endowed.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  become  general  about  the  year  500,  as 
there  are  two  laws  by  Justinian  of  that  date, 
authorising  and  confirming  it;  but  even  then 
no  clerk  could  be  presented  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  bishop  under  whom  he  was  to 
minister,  nor  be  supported  by  any  patron  against 
the  censures  of  his  diocesan,  when  so  imhappy 
as  to  have  incurred  them. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  perfect  equality  of  rank  among 
the  several  bishops  of  the  church,  he  presiding 
in  provincial  synods,  in  whose  diocese  the  sy- 
nod was  holden.  Thus,  though  St.  Peter  cer- 
tainly took  the  place  of  St.  James  in  the  col- 
lege of  the  Apostles,  St.  James  appears  to  have 
presided  in  the  first  council,  because  it  took 
place  in  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  bishop.  This  perfect  equality, 
however,  was  gradually  done  away;  for,  by  the 


(Tria-xojreu,  outi  )3»5rri<^«iv,  out«  ayartiv  jroisiw  xKK,  o 
cev  sxitvo;  j'QxijUMtrif,  tjuto  kcci  Tot  ©iw  fiuM^so-TOi',    Igna- 

tii  Epist.  ad  Smyrii.  cap.  8. 


middle  of  the  third  century,  it  is  evident  that, 
without  acknowledging  any  superiority  of  or- 
der, the  bishops  of  every  province  paid  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  the  bisIiop  of  the  chief  city; 
and  hence  the  origin  of  metropolitans  and  pa- 
triarchs. To  this  deviation  from  primitive  prac- 
tice several  things  contributed.  In  the  chief 
city,  it  must  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
church,  from  the  beginning,  to  place  as  bishop 
a  man  of  approved  talents,  and  piety,  and  vir- 
tue; and  even  when  the  clergy  subsisted  on  the 
voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful,  the  bishops 
of  the  larger  cities  must  have  been  more  opu- 
lent than  those  of  the  smaller;  and  in  every 
age  of  the  church — the  purest  as  well  as  the 
most  corrupt — opulence  has  always  command- 
ed a  degree  of  respect,  especially  when  in  the 
possession  of  talents  and  virtue. 

There  was,  however,  another  and  a  better 
motive  than  this  for  giving  precedency  to  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  one  society  or 
kingdom,  united  under  its  divine  head,  by  the 
profession  of  the  same  faith,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  the  same  sacraments,  and  by  the  same 
government  and  discipline.  In  the  apostolic 
age,  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  expelled 
from  one  particular  church,  found  himself  ex- 
pelled from  all  particular  churches,  or,  in  other 
words,  excommunicated  by  the  church  univer- 
sal; and,  by  the  authority  of  Christ  himself, 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  heathen  man  or 
a  publican.  Hence  St.  Cyprian  says* — "Episco- 
patus  unus  est,  cujus  a  singulis  in  solidum  pars 
tenetur:" — and  elsewhere,  "  Idcirco  copiosum 
est  sacerdotium  concordia?  mutuse  glutino  atque 
unitatis  vinculo  copulatum,  ut  siquis  ex  coUe- 
gio  nostro  haeresin  facere,  et  gregem  Christi 
lacerare  et  vastare  tentaverit,  subvcniant  caj- 
teri,  et,  qUasi  pastores  utiles  et  misericordes, 
oves  Dominicas  in  gregem  colligant."t  This 
is  indeed  the  doctrine  of  a  much  greater  man 
than  Cyprian.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  illus- 
trious apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  compares 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  the  due  subordi- 
nation of  its  several  members,  to  the  unity  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  adaptation  of  its 
members  to  their  respective  uses;J:  beseeching 
Christians  "  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  because,  among  them,  there 
is  but  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  they 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  their  calling,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  them  all."§  It  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
still  greater — an  infinitely  greater  personage 
than  St.  Paul — even  of  our  Lord  himself,  who 
declared,  that  the  whole  Christian  world  was 
to  be  "  one  fold  under  him  the  one  shepherd," 
and  who,  when  praying  for  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, added — "  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone, 
but  for  them  also  who  shall  believe  in  me 
through  their  word,  that  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. "11 


*  DeUnitate  Ecclesiac. 
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That  this  cathohc  unity  might  be  preserved 
entire,  every  bishop  elect  was  obhged,  before 
his  ordination,  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
faith  to  the  bishops  who  ordained  him,  and, 
immediately  after  his  ordination,  to  send,  by 
the  hands  of  some  confidential  clergymen,  cir- 
cular or  encyclical  letters,  as  they  were  called, 
to  foreign  churches,  declaratory  of  his  faith, 
announcing  his  promotion  to  such  a  see,  and 
professing  his  communion  with  the  churches 
to  which  the  letters  were  sent.  If  his  faith 
was  deemed  catholic,  and  nothing  irregular  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  place  in  the  various  steps 
of  his  promotion,  answers  were  immediately 
returned  to  his  letters,  approving  what  had 
been  done,  and  acknowledging  him  as  a  bishop 
of  the  catholic  church;  but,  if  doubts  were  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  ency- 
clical letters  were  addressed,  no  answer  was 
returned  until  proper  inquiries  were  made,  and 
all  doubts  respecting  the  faith  of  the  lately  con- 
secrated bishop,  or  the  regularity  of  his  promo- 
tion, were  completely  removed.  It  was  thus 
that  Christian  communion  was  maintained  be- 
tween the  remotest  churches.  But  had  the 
bishops  been,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
parochial,  and  therefore  as  numerous  as  the  va- 
rious congregations  of  Christians,  which  as- 
sembled under  separate  roofs  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  salutary  process  could  not  have 
been  carried  on;  the  doctrines  taught  in  dis- 
tant churches  must  have  been  unknown  to  each 
other;  and  catholic  unity  could  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  name.  Even  among  diocesan  bi- 
shops, when  all  of  equal  rank,  such  a  corres- 
pondence must  have  become  so  difficult  and 
tedious,  after  churches  were  planted  in  every 
corner  of  the  empire,  that  the  authors  of  here- 
sies might,  as  Cyprian  expresses  it,  have  divi- 
ded and  laid  waste  the  flock  of  Christ,  before 
the  bishops  at  a  distance  could  have  stepped 
in  to  its  assistance;  but,  by  the  institution  of 
metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  it  became  easy 
and  expeditious,  as  the  bishops  corresponded 
with  their  own  metropolitans,  the  metropoli- 
tans with  their  respective  patriarchs,  and  the 
patriarchs  with  each  other. 

After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  which  had  thus  been  intro- 
duced among  the  bishops  of  the  church,  were 
confirmed  by  the  council  of  Nice,  and  model- 
led according  to  the  precedency  that  was  allow- 
ed among  the  civil  provinces  into  which  the 
empire  was  divided;  but,  if  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  attended  by  some  advantages,  it  was 
productive  likewise  of  many  evils.  It  was  the 
parent  of  those  fierce  contentions  between  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  for  pre- 
cedency, which  disgrace  the  character  of  both 
as  the  ministers  of  the  mesk  and  lowly  Jesus; 
and,  at  last,  it  furnished  the  former  of  those 
prelates  with  the  means  of  erecting  that  tyran- 
ny, which  he  so  long  exercised  over  the  whole 
western  church. 

About  the  aera  of  the  council  of  Nice,  if  not  at 
an  earlier  period,  distinctions,  unknown  in  the 
apostolic  age,  were  introduced  likewise  among 
the  inferior  clergy  of  the  same  order.  When 
parochial  churches  were  endowed  and  provi- 


ded each  with  a  resident  pastor,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  give  to  the  bishop  a  permanent 
council,  which  might  supply  the  place  of  those 
presbyters  who  had  hitherto  lived  with  him, 
but  were  now  removed  to  their  respective 
cures;  and  from  this  appointment  may  be  dated 
the  origin  of  deans  and  chapters. 

.  At  a  very  early  period  there  seems  to  have 
been,  in  every  church  where  there  were  many 
deacons,  one  who  by  the  bishop's  authority  had 
precedence  of  the  rest;  but  there  is  no  good 
evidence  that  visiting  presbyters  were  any 
where  appointed  to  offices  similar  to  those  of 
our  archdeacons,  until  the  abolition  of  the  or- 
der of  chorepiscopi.  That  the  appointment 
took  place  then,  is  rendered  unquestionable  by 
the  blth  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
which  substitutes  visiting  presbyters  for  those 
village-bishops,  of  whom  it  decreed  that  no 
more  were  to  be  ordained. 

Whether  the  church  acted  prudently  in  all 
these  apparent  deviations  from  primitive  sim- 
plicity, is  a  question  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  answer;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  none 
of  them  did  she  exceed  that  authority,  with 
which,  as  an  independent  society  to  be  spread 
over  the  whole  world,  she  must  have  been  in- 
vested by  her  divine  lawgiver,  to  adapt  her 
constitution,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  wliich  she  might  be  placed.  To 
this  authority  St.  Paul  repeatedly  alludes;  and 
if  her  metropolitans  and  patriarchs,  her  deans 
and  chapters,  her  visiting  presbyters  and  arch- 
deacons, &c.,  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  decency,  she  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  appoint  them.  Her 
patriarchs  and  metropolitans,  however  digni- 
fied with  titles  and  outward  splendour,  derived 
from  Clu-ist,  by  apostolical  succession,  no  au- 
thority which  was  not  equally  possessed  by 
every  other  bishop;  the  visiting  presbyters, 
though  the  bishop  devolved  on  them  such  parts 
of  his  authority  as  presbyters  were  capable  of 
exercising,  were  still  nothing  more  than  mere 
presbyters;  and  an  archdeacon,  although  he 
had  precedence  among  his  brethren,  could 
not  administer  the  Lord's  supper,  and  was 
therefore  inferior  to  the  lowest  presbyter  in 
the  church. 

The  authority  of  the  church  to  decree  rites 
or  ceremonies  and  to  make  such  regulations 
in  the  mode  of  administering  her  discipline,  as 
are  best  adapted  to  produce  the  effects  for 
which  her  discipline  itself  was  instituted,  are 
facts  which  cannot  indeed  be  questioned. 
When  incorporated  with  the  state,  her  govern- 
ors may  certainly  be  armed  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate with  civil  rank  and  civil  power;  but  she 
has  no  authority  to  depart  in  a  single  article 
from  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  or  to  surrender  to  any  man  that  au- 
thority which  her  bishops  derive  by  succession 
from  the  apostles.  The  church  is  a  kingdom 
not  of  this  world;  and  therefore,  as  she  derives 
not  her  inherent  authority  from  the  potentates 
of  this  world,  to  the  potentates  of  this  world 
she  cannot  resign  that  authority.  Wherever 
the  faith  is  maintained  in  purity,  and  the  epis- 
copal succession  preserved,  there  is  a  true 
church,  or   the   elements  of  a  true  church: 
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"  quando,"  to  use  the  words  of  Cyprian,  "  Ec- 
clesia  in  episcopo,  et  clero,  et  in  omnibus  stan- 
tibus, sit  conslituta;"*  and  to  the  efficacious 
administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  it 
is  of  no  consequence  whetlier  the  bishop  of 
such  a  church  be  a  prince,  a  peer,  or  an  ob- 


*  Kpist.  w'7,  edit.  I'ainel— 33,  edit.  Fell. 


scare  pastor;  for,  as  anotlier  ancient  writer* 
observes,  "  potestas  peccatorum  remittendorum 
apostohs  data  est,  et  ecclesiis  quas  ilH  a  Chris- 
to  missi  constituerunt,  et  episcopis  qui  eis  ordi- 
nalione  vicaria  successerunt." 


*  Finiiiliuii.   inter   Cyp.  Kpistolas,  Ep.  75.  edit. 
Painelii  et  Fell. 


THE  SECOND  APPENDIX, 

BY  DR.  MACLAINE; 

CONCERNING  THE  SPIRIT  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FIRST  REFORMERS,  AND  THE  CHARGE 
OF  ENTHUSIASM  (i.  e.  FANATICISM)  THAT  HAS  BEEN  BROUGHT  AGAINST  THEM  BY  A 
CELEBRATED  AUTHOR. 


The  candour  and  impartiahty,  with  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  represents  the  transactions  of 
those  who  were  agents  and  instruments  in 
bringing  about  the  reformation,  are  highly 
laudable.  He  acknowledges  that  imprudence, 
passion,  and  even  a  low  self-interest,  mingled 
sometimes  their  rash  proceedings  and  ignoble 
motives  in  this  excellent  cause;  and,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  It 
is  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  sub- 
ordination and  connexions  of  civil  society,  that 
many  improper  instruments  and  agents  are  set 
to  work  in  all  great  and  important  revolutions, 
whether  of  a  religious  or  political  nature. 
When  great  men  appear  in  these  revolutions, 
they  draw  after  them  their  dependents;  and  the 
unhappy  effects  of  a  party  spirit  are  unavoid- 
ably displayed  in  the  best  cause.  The  subjects 
follow  their  prince;  the  multitude  adopt  the 
system  of  their  leaders,  without  entering  into 
its  true  spirit,  or  being  judiciously  attentive  to 
the  proper  methods  of  promoting  it;  and  thus 
irregular  proceedings  are  employed  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  truth.  Thus  it  happened  in  the 
important  revolution  that  delivered  a  great  part 
of  Europe  from  the  ignominious  yoke  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  sovereigns,  the  eccle- 
siastics, the  men  of  weight,  piety,  and  learning, 
who  arose  to  assert  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  religious  liberty,  came  forth  into  the 
field  of  controversy  with  a  multitude  of  depen- 
dents, admirers,  and  friends,  whose  motives  and 
conduct  cannot  be  entirely  justified.  Besides, 
when  the  eyes  of  whole  nations  were  opened 
upon  the  iniquitous  absurdities  of  popery,  and 
upon  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  bounds 
to  the  indignation  of  an  incensed  and  tumultu- 
ous multitude,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  ex- 
tremes, generally  pass  from  blind  submission  to 
lawless  ferocity,  and  too  rarely  distinguish  be- 
tween the  use  and  abuse  of  their  undoubted 
rights.  In  a  word,  many  things,  which  appear 
to  us  extremely  irregular  in  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  some  of  the  instruments  of  our 
happy  reformation,  will  be  entitled  to  a  certain 
degree  of  indulgence,  if  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  situation  of  the  contending  parties,  the  bar- 
barous provocations  of  popery,  and  the  infirmi- 


ties of  human  nature,  be  duly  and  attentively 
considered. 

The  question  here  is,  what  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  first  and  principal  refor- 
mers, who  arose  in  times  of  darkness  and  des- 
pair to  deliver  oppressed  kingdoms  from  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  upon  what  principles 
a  Luther,  a  Zuingle,  a  Calvin,  a  Melancthon, 
a  Bucer,  &c.  embarked  in  the  ardous  cause  of 
the  Reformation?  This  question,  indeed,  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  rests  upon  the  strong  foundations  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  and  whose  excellence  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  promoting  it.  Bad  men 
may  be,  and  often  are,  embarked  in  the  best 
causes,  as  such  causes  afford  the  most  specious 
mask  to  cover  mercenary  views,  or  to  disguise 
ambitious  purposes.  But  until  the  more  than 
Jesuitical  and  disingenuous  Philips  resumed  the 
trumpet  of  calumny,*  even  the  voice  of  pope- 
ry had  ceased  to  attack  the  moral  characters 
of  the  leading  reformers. 

These  eminent  men  were  indeed  attacked 
from  another  quarter,  and  by  a  much  more  re- 
spectable writer.  The  truly  ingenious  Mr. 
Hume,  so  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first 
favourites  of  the  historic  muse,  has,  in  his  his- 
tory of  England,  and  more  especially  in  the 
history  of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  re- 
presented the  character  and  temper  of  the  first 
reformers  in  a  point  of  view,  which  undoubt- 
edly shows,  that  he  had  not  considered  them 
with  the  close  and  impartial  attention  that 
ought  always  to  precede  personal  reflections. 
He  has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  suj)er- 
stition  and  enthusiasm  are  two  species  of  reli- 
gion that  stand  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
each  other;  and  seems  to  establish  it  as  a  fact, 
that  the  former  is  the  genius  of  popery,  and 
the  latter  the  characteristic  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Both  the  principle  and  its  application 
must  appear  extremely  singular;  and  three 
sorts  of  persons  must  be  more  especially  sur- 
prised at  it. 

In  the  first  place,  persons  of  a  philosophical 


*  See  the  various  answers  that  were  made  to  this 
biographer  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pye,  the  learned  Dr. 
Nevo,  and  other  commendable  wrilera  who  have  ap- 
peared in  this  controversy. 
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turn,  who  are  accustomed  to  study  human  na- 
ture, and  to  describe  with  precision  both  its  re- 
gular and  eccentric  movements,  must  be  sur- 
prised to  see  superstition  and  fanaticism*  repre- 
sented as  opposite  and  jarring  qualities.  They 
have  been  often  seen  together,  holding  with 
each  other  a  most  friendly  correspondence;  and 
indeed  if  we  consider  their  nature,  and  their 
essential  characters,  their  union  will  appear,  not 
only  possible,  but  in  some  cases  natural,  if 
not  necessary.  Superstition,  which  consists  in 
false  and  abject  notions  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
gloomy  and  groundless  fears  of  invisible  beings, 
and  in  the  absurd  rites,  that  these  notions  and 
these  fears  naturally  produce,  is  certainly  the 
root  of  various  branches  of  fanaticism.  For 
what  is  fanaticism,  but  the  visions,  illumina- 
tions, impulses,  and  dreams  of  an  overheated 
fancy,  converted  into  rules  of  faith,  hope,  wor- 
ship, and  practice?  This  fanaticism,  as  it 
springs  up  in  a  melancholy  or  a  cheerful  com- 
plexion, assumes  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  its 
morose  and  gloomy  forms  are  certainly  most 
congenial  with  superstition,  in  its  proper  sense. 
It  was  probably  this  consideration  that  led  the 
author  of  the  article  Fanaticism,  in  the  famous 
Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique,  to  define  itf  as 
"a  blind  and  passionate  zeal,  which  arises 
from  superstitious  opinions,  and  leads  its  vota- 
ries to  commit  ridiculous,  unjust,  and  cruel  ac- 
tions, not  only  without  shame,  but  even  with 
certain  internal  feelings  of  joy  and  comfort;" 
from  which  the  author  concludes,  that  "  fana- 
ticism is  really  nothing  more  than  superstition 
set  in  motion."  This  definition  unites  perhaps 
too  closely  these  two  kinds  of  false  religion, 
whose  enormities  have  furnished  very  ill- 
grounded  pretexts  for  discrediting  and  misre- 
presenting the  true.  It  is,  however,  a  testi- 
mony from  one  of  the  pretended  oracles  of  mo- 
dern philosophy,  in  favour  of  the  compatibility 
of  fanaticism  with  superstition.  These  two 
principles  are  evidently  distinct;  because  super- 
stition is,  generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  ig- 
norance, or  of  a  judgment  perverted  by  a  sour 
and  splenetic  temper;  whereas  fanaticism  is 
the  offspring  of  an  inflamed  imagination,  and 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  superstition,  i.  e. 
where  no  false  or  gloomy  notions  of  the  divi- 
nity are  entertained.  But,  though  distinct, 
they  are  not  opposite  principles;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  lend  on  many  occasions,  some 
strength  and  assistance  to  each  other. 

If  persons  accustomed  to  philosophical  pre- 
cision will  not  relish  the  maxim  of  the  cele- 
brated writer  which  I  have  been  now  consider- 
mg,  so  neither,  in  the  second  place,  can  those 
who  are  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  look 

*  I  use  the  word  fanaticism  here,  instead  of  enthu- 
siasm, to  prevent  all  ambiguity;  because,  as  shall  be 
shown  presently,  Mr.  Hume  takes  enthusiasm  in  its 
worse  sense  when  he  applies  it  to  the  reformers;  and 
in  that  sense  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to,  but  is  per- 
fectly synonymous  with,  fanaticism.  Besides,  the 
latter  term  is  used  indiscriminately  with  enthusi- 
asm, by  this  celebrated  historian,  in  characterising 
the  Reformation. 

t  The  words  of  the  original  are,  "  Le  fanatisme 
est  un  zele  aveugle  etpassione,  qui  naitdes  opinions 
superstitieuses,  et  fail  commettre  des  actions  ridi- 
cules, injustes  et  cruelles,  non  seulementsans  honte, 
mais  avec  une  sorta  de  joye  et  de  consolation.  Le 
fanatisme  done  n'est  que  la  superstition  mise  en 
mouvement." 


upon  superstition  as  a  more  predominant  cha- 
racteristic of  popery  than  fanaticism;  and  yet 
this  is  a  leading  idea,  which  is  not  only  visible 
in  many  parts  of  this  author's  excellent  Histo- 
ry, but  appears  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  reflec- 
tions he  employs,  and  of  all  the  epithets  he 
uses,  in  his  speculations  upon  the  Romish  reli- 
gion. 

And  nevertheless  it  is  manifest,  that  the  mul- 
titudes of  fanatics,  which  arose  in  the  church 
of  Rome  before  the  Reformation,  are  truly  in- 
numerable; and  the  operations  of  fanaticism  in 
that  church  were,  at  least,  as  visible  and  fre- 
quent, as  the  restless  workings  of  superstition; 
they  went,  in  short,  hand  in  hand,  and  united 
their  visions  and  their  terrors  in  the  support  of 
the  papacy.  It  is,  more  especially,  well  known, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments (that  alternately  insulted  the  benig- 
nity of  Providence  by  their  austerities,  and 
abused  it  by  their  licentious  luxury,)  were  ori- 
ginally founded  in  consequence  of  pretended 
illuminations,  miraculous  dreams,  and  other 
wild  delusions,  of  an  over-heated  fancy.  When- 
ever a  new  doctrine  was  to  be  established,  that 
could  augment  the  authority  of  the  pope,  or 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  clergy;  whenever  a  new 
convent  was  to  be  erected,  there  was  always  a 
vision  or  a  miracle  ready  to  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness; nor  must  it  be  imagined,  that  forgery 
and  imposture  were  the  only  agents  in  tliis 
matter; — by  no  means; — imposture  there  was; 
and  it  was  frequently  employed;  but  impostors 
made  use  of  fanatics;  and  in  return  fanatics 
found  impostors,  who  spread  abroad  their  fame, 
and  turned  their  visions  to  profit.  Were  I  to 
recount  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  without  the 
smallest  addition  of  ludicrous  embellishment, 
the  ecstacies,  visions,  seraphic  amours,  celestial 
apparitions,  that  are  said  to  have  shed  such  an 
odour  of  sanctity  upon  the  male  and  female 
saints  of  the  Romish  church;  were  I  to  pass  in 
review  the  famous  conformities  of  St.  Francis, 
the  illuminations  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  tlie  enor- 
mous cloud  of  fanatical  witnesses  that  have 
dishonoured  humanity  in  bearing  testimony  to 
popery,  this  dissertation  would  become  a  volu- 
minous history.  Let  the  reader  cast  an  eye 
upon  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  those  ages 
which  more  immediately  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation, and  he  will  see  what  a  number  of 
sects,  purely  fanatical,  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  church. 

But  this  is  not  all — for  it  must  be  carefully 
observed,  that  even  those  extravagant  fanatics, 
who  produced  such  disorders  in  Germany  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  were 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  popery,  were  professed 
papists  before  they  adopted  the  cause  of  Lu- 
ther; and  that  many  of  them  even  passed  di- 
rectly from  popery  to  fanaticism,  without  even 
entering  into  the  outward  profession  of  Luthe- 
ranism.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  beside 
the  fanatics,  who  exposed  themselves  to  the 
contempt  of  the  wise  upon  the  public  theatre 
of  popery,  Seckendorf  speaks  of  a  sect  that 
merits  this  denomination,  which  had  spread  in 
the  Netherlands,  before  Luther  raised  his  voice 
against  popery,  and  whose  members  were  en- 
gaged, by  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  to  dissem- 
ble their  sentiments,  and  even  affected  a  de 
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vout  compliance  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
established  worship,  until  religious  liberty,  in- 
troduced by  the  reformation,  encouraged  them 
to  pull  off  the  mask,  and  propagate  their  opi- 
nions, several  of  which  were  licentious  and 
profane. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  must  naturally  be  both  surprised 
and  displeased  to  find  enthusiasm,  or  fanati- 
cism, laid  down  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  its  founders  and  abettors,  with- 
out any  exception  or  distinction  in  favour  of 
any  one  of  the  reformers.  That  fanaticism 
was  visible  in  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  many 
who  embraced  the  Reformation,  is  a  fact  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  deny;  and  it  may  be  wor- 
thy of  the  reader's  curiosity  to  consider,  for  a 
moment,  how  this  came  to  pass.  That  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  the  Reformation  intro- 
duced and  granted  (in  consequence  of  its 
essential  principles)  indiscriminately  to  all, 
to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  rendered  this 
eruption  of  enthusiasm  inevitable.  It  is  one 
of  the  imperfections  annexed  to  all  human 
things,  that  our  best  blessings  have  their  in- 
conveniences, or,  at  least,  are  susceptible  of 
abuse.  As  liberty  is  a  natural  right,  but 
not  a  discerning  principle,  it  could  not  open 
the  door  to  truth  without  letting  error  and  de- 
lusion come  with  it.  If  reason  came  forth 
with  dignity,  when  delivered  from  the  despot- 
ism of  authority,  and  the  blind  servitude  of 
implicit  faith;  imagination,  also  set  free  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  prosperous  change,  came 
forth  likewise,  but  with  a  difterent  aspect,  and 
exposed  to  view  the  reveries  which  it  had  been 
long  obliged  to  conceal. 

Thus  many  fanatical  phantoms  were  exhibit- 
ed, which  neither  arose  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  nor  from  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers, but  which  had  been  engendered  in 
the  bosom  of  popery,  and  which  the  fostering 
rays  of  liberty  had  disclosed;  similar  in  this, 
to  the  enlivening  beams  of  the  sun,  which 
fructify  indiscriminately  the  salutary  plant  in 
the  well  cultivated  ground,  and  the  noxious 
weed  in  a  rank  and  neglected  soil.  And  as 
the  Reformation  had  no  such  miraculous  influ- 
ence (not  to  speak  of  the  imperfection  that  at- 
tended its  infancy,  and  that  has  not  entirely 
been  removed  from  its  more  advanced  stages) 
as  to  cure  human  nature  of  its  infirmities  and 
follies,  to  convert  irregular  passions  into  regu- 
lar principles,  or  to  turn  men  into  angels  be- 
fore the  time,  it  has  still  left  the  field  open, 
both  for  fanaticism  and  superstition  to  sow 
their  tares  among  the  good  seed;  and  this  will 
probably  bo  the  case  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  here,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  true  cause 
of  all  that  condemnable  enthusiasm  which 
has  dishonoured  the  Christian  name,  and  often 
troubled  the  order  of  civil  society,  at  different 
periods  since  the  Reformation;  and  for  which 
the  reformation  is  no  more  responsible,  than  a 
free  government  is  for  the  weakness  or  corrup- 
tion of  those  who  abuse  its  lenity  and  indul- 
gence. The  Reformation  established  the  sa- 
cred and  inalienable  right  of  private  judgment; 
but  it  could  not  hinder  the  private  judgment 
of  many  from  being  wild  and  extravagant. 

The  Reformation,  then,  which  the  multi- 


plied enormities  of  popery  rendered  so  neces- 
sary, must  be  always  distinguished  from  the 
abuses  that  might  be,  and  were  often  made,  of 
the  liberty  it  introduced.  If  you  ask,  indeed, 
what  was  the  temper  or  spirit  of  the  first  he- 
ralds of  this  happy  Reformation,  Mr.  Hume 
will  tell  you,  that  they  were  universally  in- 
flamed with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  This  as- 
sertion, if  taken  singly,  and  not  compared  with 
other  passages  relating  to  tlie  reformers,  might 
be  understood  in  a  sense  consistent  with  truth, 
and  even  honourable  to  the  character  of  these 
eminent  men.  For,  if  by  enthusiasm  we  un- 
derstand that  spirit  of  ardour,  intrepidity,  and 
generous  zeal,  which  leads  men  to  brave  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  and  dangers  in  de- 
fence of  a  cause,  whose  excellence  and  import- 
ance have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
minds,  the  first  reformers  will  be  allowed  by 
their  warmest  friends  to  have  been  enthusiasts. 
This  species  of  enthusiasm  is  a  noble  affection, 
when  fitly  placed  and  wisely  exerted.  It  is 
this  generous  sensibility,  this  ardent  feeling  of 
the  great  and  excellent,  that  forms  heroes  and 
patriots;  and,  without  it,  nothing  difficult  and 
arduous,  that  is  attended  with  danger,  or  pre- 
judice to  our  temporal  interests,  can  either  be 
attempted  with  vigour,  or  executed  witli  suc- 
cess. If  this  ingenious  writer  had  even  ob- 
served, that  the  ardour  of  the  first  reformers 
was  more  or  less  violent,  that  it  was  more  or 
less  blended  with  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of 
human  passions,  candour  would  be  obliged  to 
avow  the  charge. 

But  it  is  not  in  any  of  these  points  of  view, 
that  our  eminent  historian  considers  the  spirit, 
temper,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reformers. 
The  enthusiasm  he  attributes  to  them  is  fanati- 
cism in  its  worst  sense.  He  speaks  indeed  of 
the  '  inflexible  intrepidity,  with  which  they 
braved  dangers,  torments,  and  even  death 
itself;'  but  he  calls  them  'the  fanatical  and 
enraged  reformers;'  he  represents  fanaticism, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  history,  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  protestant  religion 
and  its  glorious  founders:  the  terms,  'pro- 
testant fanaticism — fanatical  churches' — are 
interspersed  in  various  parts  of  his  work; 
and  we  never  meet  with  the  least  appear- 
ance of  a  distinction  between  the  rational  and 
enthusiastic,  the  wise  and  indiscreet  friends  of 
the  Reformation.  In  short,  we  find  a  phra- 
seology constantly  employed  upon  this  subject, 
which  discovers  an  intention  to  confound  pro- 
testantism with  enthusiasm,  and  to  make  re- 
formers  and  fanatics  synonymous  terms.  We 
are  told,  that,  while  absurd  rites  and  burthen- 
some  superstitions  reigned  in  the  Romish 
church,  the  reformers  were  '  thrown,  by  a  spi- 
rit of  opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of 
devotion;'  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  lat- 
ter 'placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious  species 
of  faith,  in  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstasy.' 
It  would  be  endless  to  quote  the  passages  in 
which  this  representation  of  things  is  repeated 
in  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  and  artflilly  in- 
sinuated into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  dex- 
terous strokes  of  a  seducing  pencil;  which, 
though  scattered  here  and  there,  yet  gradually 
unite  their  influence  on  the  imagination  of  an 
uninstructed  and  unwary  reader,  and   form, 
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imperceptibly,  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
that  great  event,  to  which  we  owe  at  this  day 
our  civil  and  rehgious  liberty,  and  our  deliver- 
ajice  from  a  yoke  of  superstitious  and  barba- 
rous despotism.  Protestants,  in  all  ages  and 
places,  are  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Hume  with 
very  dishonourable  titles;  and  it  struck  me 
particularly  to  see  even  the  generous  opposers 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  Holland,  whose 
proceedings  were  so  moderate,  and  whose  com- 
plaints were  so  humble,  until  the  barbarous 
yoke  of  superstition  and  tyranny  became  in- 
tolerable; it  struck  me,  I  say,  to  see  these  ge- 
nerous patriots  branded  with  the  general  charac- 
ter of  bigots.  This  is  certainly  a  severe  appel- 
lation; and  were  it  applied  with  much  more 
equity  than  it  is,  I  think  it  would  still  come 
with  an  ill  grace  from  a  lover  of  freedom, 
from  a  man  who  lives  and  writes  with  security 
under  the  auspicious  shade  of  that  very  liberty 
which  the  Reformation  introduced,  and  for 
which  the  Belgic  heroes  (or  bigots — if  we  must 
call  them  so)  shed  their  blood.  I  observe  with 
pain,  that  the  phraseology  and  mode  of  expres- 
sion, employed  perpetually  by  Mr.  Hume,  on 
similar  occasions,  seem  to  discover  a  keen  dis- 
like of  every  opposition  made  to  power  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Reformation.  Upon  the  too  general 
principle  which  this  eminent  writer  has  diffus- 
ed through  his  history,  we  shall  even  be  obliged 
to  brand,  with  the  opprobrious  mark  of  fanati- 
cism, those  generous  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  who,  in  the  revolution  of  1688, 
opposed  the  measures  of  a  popish  prince  and 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  to  rank  the  Bur- 
nets,  Tillotsons,  Stillingfleets,  and  other  im- 
mortal ornaments  of  the  protestant  name, 
among  the  enthusiastic  tribe;  it  is  a  question, 
whether  even  a  Boyle,  a  Newton,  or  a  Locke, 
will  escape  a  censure  which  is  lavished  with- 
out mercy  and  without  distinction. — But  my 
present  business  is  with  the  first  reformers, 
and  to  them  I  return. 

Those  who  more  especially  merit  that  title, 
were  Luther,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  Melancthon, 
Bucer,  Martyr,  BuUinger,  Beza,  CEcolampa- 
dius,  and  others.  Now  these  were  all  men  of 
learning,  who  came  forth  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy (in  which  the  fate  of  future  ages, 
with  respect  to  liberty,  was  to  be  decided)  with 
a  kind  of  amis  that  did  not  at  all  give  them 
the  aspect  of  persons  agitated  by  the  impulse, 
or  seduced  by  the  delusions  of  fanaticism.  They 
pretended  not  to  be  called  to  the  work  they 
undertook  by  visions,  or  internal  illuminations 
and  impulses; — they  never  attempted  to  work 
miracles,  or  pleaded  a  divine  commission; — 
they  taught  no  new  religion,  nor  laid  claim  to 
any  extraordinary  vocation; — they  respected 
government,  practised  and  taught  submission 
to  civil  rulers,  and  desired  only  the  liberty  of 
that  conscience  which  God  has  made  free,  and 
which  ceases  to  be  conscience  if  it  be  not  free. 
They  maintained,  that  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  word  of  God 
alone;  they  had  recourse  to  reason  and  argu- 
ment, to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  to 
the  authority  and  light  of  history.  They  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  the  popular  languages 
of  different  countries,  and  appealed  to  them  as 
the  only  test  of  religious  truth.    They  exhort- 


ed Christians  to  judge  for  themselves,  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  lawless  authority,  and 
assert  that  liberty  of  conscience  to  which  they 
had  an  inalienable  right  as  reasonable  beings. 
Mr.  Hume  himself  acknowledges,  that  they 
offered  to  submit  '  all  religious  doctrines  to 
private  judgment,  and  exhorted  every  one  to 
examine  the  principles  formerly  imposed  upon 
him.'  In  short,  it  was  their  great  and  avowed 
purpose  to  oppose  the  gross  corruptions  and 
the  spiritual  tyranny  of  Rome,*  of  which  Mr. 
Hume  himself  complains  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion, and  which  he  censures  in  as  keen  and 
vehement  terms  as  those  which  were  used  by 
Luther  and  Calvin  in  their  warmest  moments. 
1  have  already  insinuated,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge it  here  again,  that  tlie  zeal  of  the  refor- 
mers was  sometimes  intemperate;  but  I  cannot 
think  this  circumstance  sufficient  to  justify  the 
aspersion  o(  fanaticism,  which  is  cast  both  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  principal 
agents  concerned  in  it.  A  man  may  be  over- 
zealous  in  the  advancement  of  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  true  religion,  without  being 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  a  fanatic,  un- 
less we  depart  from  the  usual  sense  of  this 
word,  which  is  often  enough  employed  to  have 
acquired,  before  this  time,  a  determinate  signi- 
fication. The  intemperate  zeal  of  the  refor- 
mers was  the  result  of  that  ardour,  which 
takes  place  in  all  divisions  and  parties  that  are 
founded  upon  objects  of  real  or  supposed  im- 
portance; and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  most  generous  minds,  filled 
with  a  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of  tiieir  end, 
and  of  the  uprightness  of  their  intentions,  are 
the  most  liable  to  transgress  the  exact  bounds 
of  moderation,  and  to  adopt  measures,  which, 
in  the  calm  hour  of  deliberate  reflection,  they 
themselves  would  not  approve.  In  all  great 
divisions,  the  warmth  of  natural  temper, — the 
provocation  of  unjust  and  violent  opposition, — 
a  spirit  of  sympathy,  which  connects,  in  some 
cases,  the  most  dissimilar  characters,  renders 
the  mild  violent,  and  the  phlegmatic  warm; — 
and  frequently  the  pride  of  conquest,  which 
mingles  itself,  imperceptibly,  with  the  best 
principles  and  the  most  generous  views, — pro- 
duce or  nourish  an  intemperate  zeal;  and  this 
zeal  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  inevitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  suspected,  that  some 
writers,  and  Mr.  Hume  among  others,  may 
have  given  too  high  colours  to  their  descrip- 
tions of  this  intemperate  zeal.  There  is  a 
passage  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  that  has  much 
meaning.  "  Most  men  (says  he)  grew  to  be 
frozen  in  zeal  and  benumbed,  so  that  whoso- 
ever pretended  a  little  spark  of  tarneslness, 
seemed  no  less  than  red  fire  hot,  in  compari- 
son of  the  other." 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  from  my  tem- 
per and  sentiments,  than  to  plead  the  cause  of 
an  excessive  zeal;  more  especially,  every  kind 
of  zeal  that  approaches  to  a  spirit  of  intole- 


*  See  the  sensible  and  judicious  Letters  on  Mr. 
Hume's  History  of  Great  Britain,  that  were  publish- 
ed at  Edinburgh  in  1756,  and  in  which  some  points, 
which  I  have  barely  mentioned  here,  are  enlarged 
upon  and  illustrated,  in  an  ample  and  satisfactory 
manner. 
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ranee  and  persecution  ought  to  be  regarded 
With  aversion  and  horror  by  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  interest  of  genuine  Christianity,  and 
the  happiness  of  civil  society.  There  may  be, 
nevertheless,  cases,  in  which  a  zeal  (not  that 
breathes  a  spirit  of  persecution,  but)  that 
mounts  to  a  certain  degree  of  intemperance, 
may  be  not  only  inevitable,  but  useful;  and 
not  only  useful  but  necessary.  This  asser- 
tion I  advance  almost  against  my  will,  be- 
cause it  is  susceptible  of  great  and  dangerous 
abuse;  the  assertion,  however,  is  true,  though 
the  cases  must  be  singularly  important  and 
desperate  to  which  such  zeal  may  be  applied. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  reformation  was 
one  of  tliese  cases,  and,  all  things  attentively 
considered,  the  observation  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely just;  and  the  violence  of  expression  and 
vehement  measures  employed  by  some  of  the 
reformers  might  have  been  (I  do  not  say  that 
they  really  leere)  as  much  the  effect  of  provi- 
dent reflection,  as  of  natural  fervour  and  re- 
sentment. To  a  calculating  head,  which  con- 
sidered closely,  in  those  times  of  corruption 
and  darkness,  the  strength  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  luxury  and  despotism  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, the  ignorance  and  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy,  the  superstition  and  stupidity  of  the 
people;  in  a  word,  the  deep  root  which  the  pa- 
pacy had  gained  through  all  these  circum- 
stances combined, — what  was  the  first  thought 
that  must  naturally  have  occurred?  No  doubt, 
it  was  this — the  improbability  that  cool  pliilo- 
sophy,  dispassionate  reason,  and  affectionate 
remonstrances,  would  ever  triumph  over  these 
multiplied  and  various  supports  of  popery. 
And,  if  a  calculating  head  must  have  judged 
in  this  manner,  a  generous  heart,  which  consi- 
dered tlie  blessings  that  must  arise  upon  man- 
kind from  religious  liberty  and  a  reformation 
of  the  church,  would  naturally  be  excited  to 
apply  even  a  violent  remedy,  if  that  were  ne- 
cessaiij,  to  remove  such  a  desperate  and  horri- 
ble disease.  It  would  really  seem  that  Luther 
acted  on  such  a  view  of  things.  He  began 
mildly,  and  did  not  employ  the  fire  of  his  zeal, 
before  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  cause.  Whoever  looks  into  Dr. 
Mosheim's  history,  or  any  other  impartial  ac- 
count of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  find,  that 
Luther's  opposition  to  the  infamous  traffic  of 
indulgences,  was  carried  on  at  first  in  the  most 
submissive  strain,  by  humble  remonstrances 
addressed  to  the  pope,  and  the  most  eminent 
prelates  of  the  church.  These  remonstran- 
ces were  answered  not  only  by  the  despotic 
voice  of  authority,  but  also  by  opprobrious 
invectives,  perfidious  plots  against  his  per- 
son, and  the  terror  of  penal  laws.  Even  un- 
der these  he  maintained  his  tranquillity;  and 
his  conduct  at  the  famous  diet  of  Worms, 
though  resolute  and  steady,  was  nevertheless 
both  respectful  and  modest.  But,  when  all 
moderate  measures  proved  ineffectual,  then,  in- 
deed, he  acted  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  ad- 
ded a  new  degree  of  warmth  and  impetuosity 
to  his  zeal;  and  (I  repeat  it)  reflection  might 
have  dictated  those  animated  proceedings, 
which  were  owing,  perhaps,  merely  to  his  re- 
sentment, and  the  natural  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per inflamed  by  opposition.  Certain  it  is  at 
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least,  that  neither  the  elegant  satires  of  Eras- 
mus (had  he  even  been  a  friend  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,)  nor  the  timid  remonstrances  of  tho 
gentle  Melancthon,  (who  was  really  such,) 
would  ever  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  reformation  of  the  church.  The  former 
made  many  laugh,  the  latter  made  some  rea- 
son; but  neither  of  the  two  could  make  them 
act,  or  set  them  in  motion.  At  such  a  crisis, 
bold  speech  and  ardent  resolution  were  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  happy  change  in  the  face 
of  religion,  which  has  crowned  with  inestima- 
ble blessings  one  part  of  Europe,  and  lias  been 
productive  of  many  advantages  even  to  the 
other,  which  censures  it. 

As  to  Calvin,  every  one,  who  has  any  ac- 
quaintance with  history,  knows  how  he  set  out 
in  promoting  the  Reformation.  It  was  by  a 
work  composed  with  a  classic  elegance  of  style, 
and  which,  though  tinctured  with  the  scholas- 
tic theology  of  the  times,  breathes  an  uncom- 
mon spirit  of  good  sense  and  moderation.  This 
work  was  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  learned  writer  shows,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  founded  iii 
Scripture  and  reason;  and  one  of  the  designs 
of  this  book  was  to  show,  that  the  reformers 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  certain  fana- 
tics, who,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
sprang  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  excited  tumults  and  commotions  in  seve- 
ral places.  The  French  monarch  (Francis  I.) 
to  cover,  with  a  specious  pretext,  his  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  prevent  the  resentment  of  the  protes- 
tants  in  Germany,  with  whom  it  was  his  inte- 
rest to  be  on  good  terms,  alleged  that  his  se- 
verity fell  only  upon  a  sect  of  enthusiasts,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Anabaptists,  substituted  theiir 
visions  in  the  place  of  the  doctrines  and  decla- 
rations of  tiie  Scriptures.  To  vindicate  the  re- 
formers from  this  reproach,  Calvin  wrote  the 
book  now  under  consideration:  and  though  th» 
theology  that  reigns  in  it  be  chargeable  with 
some  defects,  yet  it  is  as  remote  from  the  spirit 
and  complexion  of  fanaticism,  as  any  thing 
can  be.  Nor  indeed  is  this  spirit  visible  in  any 
of  the  writings  of  Calvin  that  I  have  perused. 
His  commentary  upon  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  production  that  will  always  be  es- 
teemed, on  account  of  its  elegant  simplicity, 
and  the  evident  marks  it  bears  of  an  unpreju- 
diced and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  plain 
sense  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  sagacity 
and  penetration  in  the  investigation  of  it. 

If  we  were  to  pass  in  review  the  writings  of 
the  other  eminent  reformers,  whose  names  have 
been  already  mentioned,  we  should  find  abun- 
dant matter  to  justify  them  in  the  same  respect. 
They  were  men  of  letters,  and  some  of  them 
were  even  men  of  taste  for  the  age  in  which 
they  lived;  they  cultivated  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, history,  and  criticism,  and  applied 
themselves  with  indefatigable  industry  to  these 
studies,  wiiich,  of  all  others,  are  the  least 
adapted  to  excite  or  nourish  a  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism. They  had,  indeed,  their  errors  and  pre- 
judices; nor  perhaps  were  they  few  in  number; 
but  who  is  free  from  the  same  charge?  We 
have  ours  too,  though  they  may  turn  on  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  objects.   Their  theology  savoured 
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somewhat  of  the  pedantry  and  jargon  of  the 
schools; — how  could  it  be  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  dismal  state  of  philosophy  at  that  pe- 
riod? The  advantages  we  enjoy  above  them, 
give  them,  at  least,  a  title  to  our  candour  and 
indulgence;  perhaps  to  our  gratitude,  as  the 
instruments  who  prepared  the  way  through 
which  these  advantages  have  been  conveyed 
to  us.   To  conclude,  let  us  regret  their  infirmi- 


ties; let  us  reject  their  errors;  let  us  even  con- 
demn any  instances  of  ill-judged  severity  and 
violence  with  which  they  may  have  been 
chargeable;  but  let  us  never  forget,  that, 
through  perils  and  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable, they  opened  the  path  to  that  religi- 
ous liberty,  which  we  cannot  too  highly  es- 
teem, nor  be  too  careful  to  improve  to  rational 
and  worthy  purposes. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  REFORMED  RELI- 
GION, AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE  ON  ITS 
PROPAGATION  AND  ADVANCEMENT;  OCCASIONED  BY  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  PRE- 
FACE TO  A  BOOK,  ENTITLED,  THE  COJ^FESSIOJV^L. 


In  one  of  the  notes,*  which  I  added  to  those 
of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  my  translation  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  I  observed,  that  '  the  re- 
formed churches  were  never  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  as  they  are  at  this  day; — that  the  im- 
provements in  science,  that  characterise  the 
last  and  the  present  age,  seem  to  render  a  re- 
lapse into  Romish  superstition  morally  impos- 
sible in  those  who  have  been  once  delivered 
from  its  baneful  influence:  and  that,  if  the 
dawn  of  science  and  philosophy  toward  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  favourable  to 
the  caus3  of  the  Reformation,  their  progress, 
which  has  a  kind  of  influence  even  upon  the 
multitude,  must  confirm  us  in  the  principles 
that  occasioned  our  separation  firom  the  church 
of  Rome.' 

This  reasoning  did  not  appear  conclusive  to 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Confessional,  who 
has  accordingly  made  some  critical  reflections 
upon  it  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  However, 
upon  an  impartial  view  of  these  reflections,  I 
find  that  this  author's  excessive  apprehensions 
of  the  progress  of  popery  have  had  an  undue 
influence  on  his  method  of  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  He  supposes  that  the  improvements 
in  science  and  philosophy,  in  some  popish  coun- 
tries, have  been  as  considerable  as  in  any  re- 
formed country;  and  afterwards  asks,  '  What 
intelligence  have  we  from  these  popish  coun- 
tries of  a  proportionable  progress  of  religious 
reformation?  Have  we  no  reason  to  suspect 
(adds  he)  that,  if  an  accurate  account  were  to 
be  taken,  the  balance,  in  point  of  conversions, 
in  the  most  improved  of  these  countries,  would 
be  greatly  against  the  reformed  religion?' 

I  cannot  see  how  these  observations,  or  ra- 
ther conjectures,  even  were  they  founded  in 
truth  and  fact,  tend  to  prove  my  reasoning  in- 
conclusive. I  observed  that  the  progress  of 
science  was  adapted  to  confirm  us  (namely, 
Protestants)  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion;  and  I  had  here  in  view,  as 
every  one  may  see,  those  countries  in  which 
the  Protestant  religion  is  established;  and  this 
author  answers  me  by  observing,  that  the  pro- 


*This  note  was  occasioned  by  my  inadvertently 
mistaking  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  to  wliich  it 
relates.    It  has  since  been  corrected. 


gress  of  reformation  in  some  popish  countries, 
is  not  proportionable  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  philosophy  in  these  countries.  This,  sure- 
ly, is  no  answer  at  all,  since  there  are  in  popish 
countries  accidental  circumstances,  that  coun- 
teract, in  favour  of  popery,  the  influence  of 
those  improvements  in  science,  which  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  propagation  and  ad- 
vancement; circumstances  that  I  shall  consi- 
der presently,  and  which  do  not  exist  in  pro- 
testant  states.  This  subject  is  interesting;  and 
I  therefore  presume,  that  some  farther  thoughts 
upon  it  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  tlie  candid 
reader. 

The  sagacious  author  of  the  Confessional 
cannot,  I  think,  seriously  call  in  question  the 
natural  tendency  of  improvements  in  learning 
and  science  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation;  for,  as  the  founda- 
tions of  popery  are  a  blind  submission  to  an 
usurped  authority  over  the  understandings  and 
consciences  of  men,  and  an  implicit  credulity 
that  adopts,  without  examination,  the  miracles 
and  visions  that  derive  their  existence  from  the 
crazy  brains  of  fanatics,  or  the  lucrative  artifice 
of  impostors,  so  it  is  unquestionably  evident, 
that  the  progress  of  sound  philosophy,  and  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  it  produces,  strike  directly 
at  these  foundations.  I  say  the  progress  of 
sound  philosophy,  that  the  most  inattentive 
reader  may  not  be  tempted  to  imagine  (as  the 
author  of  the  Confessional  has  been  informed,) 
that  '  improvements  in  philosophy  have  made 
many  sceptics  in  all  churches  reformed  and  un- 
reformed.'  For  I  am  persuaded,  that,  as  true 
Christianity  can  never  lead  to  superstition,  so 
true  philosophy  will  never  be  a  guide  to  infi- 
delity and  scepticism.  We  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  name  of  philosophers,  which  some 
poets  and  wits  have  assumed  in  our  days,  par- 
ticularly upon  the  continent,  and  which  many 
lavish  upon  certain  subtle  refiners  in  dialectics, 
who  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  over- 
weening sophists,  than  to  real  sacres.  We 
must  not  be  so  far  lost  to  all  power  of  distin- 
guishing as  to  confound,  in  one  common  mass, 
the  philosophy  of  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  a  Boyle, 
and  a  Nieuwentyt,  with  the  incoherent  views 
and  rhetorical  rants  of  a  Bolingbroke,  or  the 
flimsy  sophistry  of  a  Voltaire;  and  though  can- 
dour Kiust  acknowledge,  that  some  men  of  true 
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learning  have  been  so  unliappy  as  to  fall  into 
infidelity,  and  charity  must  weep  to  see  a  Hume 
and  a  D' Aleinbert  joining  a  set  of  men  who  are 
unworthy  of  their  society,  and  coverino-  a  dark 
and  uncomfortable  system  with  the  lustre  of 
their  superior  talents,  yet  equity  itself  may 
safely  affirm,  that  neither  their  science  nor  their 
genius  are  the  causes  of  their  scepticism. 

But  if  the  progress  of  science  and  free  in- 
quiry have  a  natural  tendency  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  popery,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that,  in  popish  countries,  the  progress  of  reli- 
gious reform  bears  no  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  science?  and  how  can  we  account  for 
the  ground  which  popery  (if  the  apprehensions 
of  the  author  of  the  Confessional  are  well  found- 
ed) gains  even  in  England.' 

Before  I  answer  tlie  first  of  these  questions, 
it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  matter  of 
fact,  and  to  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  state 
of  science  and  philosophy  in  popish  countries: 
this  examination,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  con- 
firm the  theory  I  have  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  philosopliical  improvement 
upon  true  religion.  Let  us  tlien  turn  our  view 
first  to  one  of  the  most  considerable  countries 
in  Europe,  I  mean  Germany;  and  here  we 
shall  be  struck  with  this  undoubted  fact,  that 
it  is  in  the  Protestant  part  of  this  vast  region 
only,  that  the  improvements  of  science  and 
philosophy  appear,  while  the  barbarism  of  tiic 
fifteentli  century  reigns,  as  yet,  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  empire  which  profess  the  Romish 
religion.  The  celebrated  M.  D'Alembert,  in 
his  treatise,  entitled,  '  de  I'Abus  de  la  Critique 
en  Matiere  de  Religion,'  makes  the  following 
remarkable  observation  on  this  head:  "  We 
must  acknowledge,  thougli  with  sorrow,  the 
present  superiority  of  the  Protestant  miiversi- 
tiesin  Germany  over  those  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion. This  superiority  is  so  striking,  that 
foreigners  who  travel  through  the  empire,  and 
pass  from  a  Romish  college  to  a  Protestant 
university,  even  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
are  induced  to  think  that  they  have  ridden,  in 
an  hour,  four  hundred  leagues,  or  lived,  in 
that  short  space  of  time,  four  hundred  years; 
that  they  have  passed  from  Salamanca  to  Cam- 
bridge, or  from  the  times  of  Scotus  to  those  of 
Newton."  Will  it  be  believed  (says  the  same 
author,)  "  in  succeeding  ages,  that,  in  the  year 
1750.  a  book  was  published  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  (Vienna)  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  '  Systema  Aristotelicum  de  For- 
mis  substantialiijus  et  Accidentibus  absolutis, 
»•  e.  '  The  Aristotelian  System  concerning 
substantial  Forms  and  absolute  Accidents'' 
Will  it  not  rather  be  supposed,  that  this  date 
is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  1650  is  the 
true  reading?"  See  U'Alembert's  Melanges 
de  Literature,  d'Histoire,  et  de  Philosophic, 
vol.  iv.  p.  316. — This  fact  seems  evidently  to 
show  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  im- 
provements in  science,  and  the  free  spirit  of 
the  reformed  religion.  The  state  of  letters 
and  philosophy  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  ca- 
non law,  monkish  literature,  and  scholastic 
metaphysics,  have  reigned  during  such  a  long 
course  of  ages,  exhibits  the  same  gloomy  spec- 
tacle. Some  rays  of  philosophical  light  are 
now  breaking  through  tlie  cloud  in  Italy;  Bos- 


covich,  and  some  geniuses  of  the  same  stamp, 
have  dared  to  hold  up  the  lamp  of  science, 
without  feeling  the  rigour  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Galileo.  If  this 
dawning  revolution  be  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection,  it  may,  in  due  time  produce  ef- 
fects that  at  present  we  have  little  hope  of. 

France,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  country 
which  the  author  of  the  Confessional  has  prin- 
cipally in  view,  wiien  he  speaks  of  a  conside- 
rable progress  in  philosophy  in  popish  states, 
that  has  not  been  attended  with  a  proportion- 
able influence  on  the  reformation  of  relicrion. 
He  even  imagines  that,  '  if  an  account  were 
to  be  taken,  the  balance,  in  point  of  conver- 
sions, in  this  most  improved  of  the  popish 
countries,  would  bo  greatly  against  the  reform- 
ed religion.'  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I 
might  grant  this,  without  giving  up  any  thing 
that  I  maintained  in  the  note  which  this  judi- 
cious author  censures.  I  shall,  however,  ex- 
amine this  notion,  that  we  may  see  whether  it 
is  to  be  adopted  without  restriction;  and  per- 
haps it  may  appear,  that  the  improvements  in 
philosophy  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
spirit  of  religion  in  France  than  this  author  is 
willing  to  allow. 

And  here  I  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter,  either  for  him  or  for  me,  to 
calculate  tlie  number  of  conversions  that  are 
made,  on  both  sides,  by  priests  armed  with  the 
secular  power,  and  Protestant  ministers,  dis- 
couraged by  the  frowns  of  government,  and  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  if  we  judge  of  this 
matter  by  the  external  face  of  things,  the  cal- 
culation may,  indeed,  bo  favourable  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, since  the  apostate  Protestant  comes 
forth  to  view,  and  is  publicly  enrolled  in  tha 
registers  of  the  church,  while  the  converted  Pa- 
pist is  obliged  to  conceal  his  profession,  and  tj 
approach  the  truth,  like  Nicodemus,  secretly 
and  by  night.  This  evident  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  respective  proselytes,  shows 
that  we  are  not. to  form  our  judgment  by  ex- 
ternal appearances,  and  renders  it  but  equita- 
ble to  presume,  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
may  have  produced  many  examples  of  the  pro- 
gress of  reformation,  which  do  not  strike  the 
eye  of  tlie  public.  Is  it  not,  in  effect,  to  be 
presumed,  that  if  either  a  toleration,  or  even 
an  indulgent  connivance,  were  granted  to 
French  Protestants,  many  would  appear  fi-iends 
of  the  Reformation,  who,  at  present,  have  not 
sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  become  martyrs, 
or  confessors,  in  its  cause?  History  informs  us 
of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  Reformation 
made  in  France  in  former  times,  when  a  legal 
toleration  was  granted  to  its  friends.  When 
this  toleration  was  withdrawn,  an  immense 
number  of  Protestants  abandoned  their  coun- 
try, their  relations,  and  their  fortunes,  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion.  But  when  that  abomi- 
nable system  of  tyranny  was  set  up,  which 
would  neither  permit  the  Protestants  to  profess 
their  religion  at  home,  nor  to  seek  for  the  en- 
joyment of  religious  liberty  abroad,  and  when 
they  were  thus  reduced  to  the  sad  alternative 
of  dissimulation  or  martyrdom,  the  courage 
of  many  failed,  though  their  persuasion  re- 
mained the  same.  In  the  South  of  France 
many  continued,  and  still  continue,  their  pro- 
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fession,  even  in  the  face  of  those  booted  apos- 
tles, who  are  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to  dra- 
goon them  into  popery.  In  other  places  (par- 
ticularly in  the  metropolis,  where  the  empire 
of  the  mode,  the  allurements  of  court  favour, 
the  dread  of  persecution,  unite  their  influence 
in  favour  of  popery,)  the  public  profession  of 
protestantism  lies  under  heavy  discourage- 
ments, and  would  require  a  zeal  that  rises  to 
heroism, — a  thing  too  rare  in  modern  times! 
In  a  word,  a  religion  like  popery,  which  forms 
the  main  spring  in  the  political  machine,  which 
is  doubly  armed  with  allurements  and  terrors, 
must  damp  the  fortitude  of  the  feeble  friend 
to  truth,  and  attract  the  external  respect  even 
of  libertines,  free-thinkers,  and  sceptics. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  should  be  alleged, 
that  men  eminent  for  learning  and  genius 
have  adhered  seriously  to  the  profession  of 
popery,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  But  what 
does  it  prove?  It  proves  only  that,  in  such 
persons,  there  are  circumstances  that  counter- 
act the  natural  influence  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence. It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  influence 
of  learning  and  philosophy  will  always  obtain 
a  complete  victory  over  the  attachment  to  a 
superstitious  church,  that  is  riveted  by  the 
early  prejudices  of  education,  by  impressions 
formed  by  the  examples  of  respectable  persons 
who  have  professed  and  defended  the  doctrine 
of  that  church,  by  a  habit  of  veneration  for 
authority,  and  by  numberless  associations  of 
ideas,  whose  combined  influence  gives  a  won- 
derful bias  to  the  mind,  and  renders  the  impar- 
tial pursuit  of  truth  extremely  diflicult.  I'hus 
knowledge  is  acquired  with  an  express  design  to 
strengthen  previous  impressions  and  prejudices. 
Thus" many  make  considerable  improvements 
in  science,  who  have  never  once  ventured  to 
review  their  religious  principles,  or  to  examme 
tlie  authority  on  which  they  have  been  taken  up. 

Others  observe  egregious  abuses  j|^  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  are  satisfied  with  rejecting 
them  in  secret,  without  thinking  them  sufli- 
cient  to  justify  a  separation.  This  class  is  ex- 
tremely numerous;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  improvemeuls  in  science  have  had  no  eflect 
upon  their  religious  sentiments.  They  are  nei- 
ther thorough  Papists  nor  entke  Protestants; 
but  they  are  manifestly  verging  toward  the 
Reformation. 

Nearly  alUed  to  this  class  is  another  set  of 
men,  whose  case  is  singular  and  worthy  of  at- 
tention. Even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Piomish 
church,  they  have  tolerably  just  notions  of  the 
eublime  simplicity  and  genuine  beauty  of  the 
Christian  religion;  but,  either  from  false  rea- 
sonings upon  human  nature,  or  an  observation 
of  the  powerful  impressions  that  authority 
makes  upon  the  credulity,  and  a  pompous  ri- 
tual upon  the  senses  of  the  multitude,  imagine 
that  Ulu  istianity,  in  its  native  form,  is  too  pure 
and  elevated  for  vulgar  souls,  and  therefore 
countenance  and  maintain  the  absurdities  of 
popery,  from  a  notion  of  their  utility.  Those 
who  conversed  intimately  with  the  sublime  Fe- 
nelon,  archbishop  of  Carabray,  have  declared, 
that  such  was  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  with 
respect  to  the  public  religion  of  his  country. 

To  all  this  1  may  add,  that  a  notion  of  the 
ueceestiy  o*"  a  visible  universal  churchj  and  of 


a  visible  centre  or  bond  of  union,  has  led  many 
to  adliere  to  the  papacy  (considered  in  this 
light,)  who  look  upon  some  of  the  principal  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  as 
erroneous  and  extravagant.  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Courayer,  whose 
unshaken  fortitude  in  declaring  his  sentiments 
obliged  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England; 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  persuasion  of 
the  absurdities  which  abound  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  has  never  totally  separated  himself 
from  its  communion;  and  such  is  known  to  be 
the  case  with  many  men  of  learning  and  piety 
in  that  church.  Thus  it  happens,  that  parti- 
cular and  accidental  circumstances  counteract, 
in  favour  of  popery,  the  natural  effects  of  im- 
provements in  learning  and  philosophy,  which 
have  their  full  and  proper  influence  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  where  any  thing  that  resembles 
these  circumstances  is  directly  in  favour  of  tiie 
reformed  religion. 

But  I  beg  that  it  may  be  attentively  ob- 
served, in  the  third  place,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  particular  and  accidental  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  among 
men  of  knowledge  and  letters,  its  spirit  has,  in 
fact,  gained  more  ground  than  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Confessional  seems  to  imagine.  I 
think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  every  branch  of 
superstition  that  is  retrenched  from  popery,  as 
well  as  every  portion  of  authority  that  is  taken 
from  its  pontiff,  is  a  real  gain  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation;  and,  though  it  does  not  ren- 
der that  cause  absolutely  triumphant,  yet  pre- 
pares the  way  for  its  progress  and  advance- 
ment. Now  (in  this  point  of  view,)  I  am  per- 
suaded it  will  appear  that,  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  past,  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  its  spi- 
rit, has  rather  gained  than  lost  ground  in  Ro- 
man catholic  states.  In  several  countries,  and 
more  particularly  in  France,  many  of  the  gross 
abuses  of  popery  have  been  corrected.  We 
have  seen  the  saintly  legend,  in  many  places, 
deprived  of  its  fairest  honours.  We  have  seen 
a  mortal  blow  given  in  France  to  the  absolute 
power  of  tlie  pope.  What  is  still  more  sur- 
prising, we  have  seen,  even  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  display  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
pretended  infallible  ruler  of  the  church.  We 
have  seen  the  very  order,  that  has  been  always 
considered  as  the  chief  support  of  the  papacy, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  fundamental  cha- 
racteristic of  whose  institute  is  an  inviolable 
obligation  to  extend,  beyond  all  limits,  the  des- 
potic authority  of  the  pontiffs;  we  have  seen, 
I  say,  that  order  suppressed,  banished,  covered 
with  deserved  infamy,  in  three  powerful  king- 
doms;* and  we  see,  at  this  moment,  their  cre- 
dit declining  in  otlier  Roman  catholic  states. 
We  see,  in  several  popish  countries,  and  more 
especially  in  France,  the  Scriptures  more  ge- 
nerally in  the  hands  of  the  people  than  in  for- 
mer times.  We  have  seen  the  senate  of  Ve- 
nice, not  many  months  ago,  suppressing,  by 
an  express  edict,!  the  officers  of  the  inquisition 
in  all  the  small  towns,  reducing  their  power  to 
a  shadow  in  the  larger  cities,  extendmg  the  li- 
berty of  the  press;  and  all  this  in  a  steady  op- 

*  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
t  This  edict  was  issued  in  tlie  month  of  February, 
1707. 
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position  to  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  These,  and  many  other  facts 
that  might  be  collected  here,  facts  of  a  recent 
date,  show  that  the  essential  spirit  of  popery, 
which  is  a  spirit  of  unlimited  despotism  in  the 
pretended  head  of  the  church,  and  a  spirit  of 
blind  submission  and  superstition  in  its  mem- 
bers, is  rather  losing  than  gaining  ground,  even 
in  those  countries  that  still  profess  the  religion 
of  Rome. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  seem,  indeed, 
very  strange,  that  popery,  which  is  losing 
ground  at  home,  should  be  gaining  it  abroad, 
and  acquiring  new  strength,  as  some  imagine, 
even  in  Protestant  countries.  This,  at  first 
sigiit,  must  appear  a  paradox  of  the  most  enor- 
mous size;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  vi'ill 
continue  to  appear  such,  upon  the  closest  exa- 
mination.— While  the  spirit  and  vigour  of 
popery  are  actually  declining  on  the  continent, 
I  would  fondly  hope,  that  the  apprehensions 
of  some  worthy  persons,  with  respect  to  its 
progress  in  England,  are  without  foundation. 
To  account  for  the  growth  of  popery  in  an  age 
of  light  would  be  incumbent  upon  me,  if  the 
fact  were  true.  Until  this  fact  be  proved,  I 
may  be  excused  from  undertaking  such  a  task. 
The  famous  story  of  the  golden  tooth,  that 
emploj'cd  the  laborious  researches  of  physi- 
cians, chemists,  and  philosophers,  stands  upon 
record,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  over- 
hasty  to  account  for  a  thing  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. My  distance  from  England,  during 
many  years  past,  renders  me,  indeed,  less  ca- 
pable of  judging  of  the  state  of  popery,  than 
those  who  are  upon  the  spot:  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  a  few  reflections  upon  this 
interesting  subject. 

When  it  is  said  that  popery  gains  ground 
in  England,  one  of  the  two  following  things 
must  be  meant  by  this  expression:  either  that 
the  spirit  of  the  established,  and  other  reform- 
ed churches,  is  leaning  that  way;  or  that  a 
number  of  individuals  are  made  proselytes,  by 
the  seduction  of  popish  emissaries,  to  the 
Romish  communion.  With  re-spect  to  the 
established  church,  I  think  that  a  candid  and 
accurate  observer  must  vindicate  it  from  the 
charge  of  a  spirit  of  approximation  to  Rome. 
We  do  not  live  in  the  days  of  a  Laud;  nor  do 
liis  successors  seem  to  have  imbibed  his  spirit. 
I  do  not  hear  that  the  claims  of  church-power 
are  carried  high  in  the  present  times,  or  that  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  characterises  the  episcopal 
hierarchy;  and  though  it  may  be  wished,  that 
the  case  of  subscription  might  be  made  easier 
to  good  and  learned  men,  whose  scruples  de- 
Berve  indulgence,  and  be  better  accommodated 
to  what  is  known  to  be  the  reigning  theology 
among  the  episcopal  clergy,  yet  it  is  straining 
matters  too  far  to  allege  the  demand  of  sub- 
scription as  a  proof  that  the  established  church 
is  verging  toward  popery.  As  to  the  Protes- 
tant dissenting  churches  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, they  stand  so  avowedly  clear  of  all  im- 
putatione  of  this  nature,  that  it  is  utterly  un- 
necessary to  vindicate  them  on  this  head.  If 
any  thing  of  tliis  kind  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  any  quarter  within  the  pale  of  the  Refor- 
mation, it  is  from  the  quarter  of  fanaticism, 
which,  by  discrediting  free  inquiry,  crying  down 


human  learning,  and  encouraging  those  pre- 
tended illuminations  and  impulses  which  givo 
imagination  and  undue  ascendency  in  religion, 
lays  weak  minds  open  to  the  seductions  of  a 
church,  which  has  always  made  its  conquests 
by  wild  visions  and  false  miracles,  addressed 
to  the  passions  and  fancies  of  men.  Cry  down 
reason,  preach  up  implicit  faith,  extinguish  the 
lamp  of  free  inquiry,  make  inward  experience 
the  test  of  truth;  and  then  the  main  barriers 
against  popery  will  be  removed.  Persons 
who  follow  this  method  possibly  may  continue 
Protestants;  but  there  is  no  security  against 
their  becoming  Papists,  if  the  occasion  is  pre- 
sented. Were  they  placed  in  a  scene  where 
artful  priests  and  enthusiastic  monks  could 
play  their  engines  of  conversion,  their  Protes- 
tant faith  would  be  very  likely  to  fail. 

If  by  the  supposed  growth  of  popery  be 
meant,  the  success  of  the  Romish  emissaries  in 
making  proselytes  to  their  communion,  here 
again  the  question  turns  upon  a  matter  of  fact, 
upon  which  I  cannot  venture  to  pronounce. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romish  hierarchy 
carries  on  its  operations  under  the  shade  of  an 
indulgent  connivance;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  its  members  are  '  wiser  (i.  e.  more  artful 
and  zealous)  in  their  generation  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.'  The  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  inspires,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an 
indolent  security  into  the  hearts  of  its  friends. 
Ease  and  negligence  are  the  fruits  of  prosperity; 
and  this  maxim  even  extends  to  religion.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  victorious  general  sleep 
upon  his  laurels,  and  thus  give  advantage  to 
an  enemy,  whom  adversity  renders  vigilant. 
All  good  and  true  Protestants  will  heartily 
wish  that  this  were  otherwise.  They  will  be 
sincerely  afflicted  at  any  decline  that  may  hap- 
pen in  the  zeal  and  vigilance  that  ought  ever 
to  be  employed  against  popery  and  its  emis- 
saries, since  they  can  never  cease  to  consider 
it  as  a  system  of  wretched  superstition  and 
political  despotism,  and  must  particularly  look 
upon  popery  in  the  British  isles  as  pregnant 
with  the  principles  of  disaffection  and  rebellion, 
and  as  at  invariable  enmity  with  our  religious 
liberty  and  our  happy  civil  constitution.  But 
still  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  it  makes  very 
little  progress,  notwithstanding  the  apprehen- 
sions that  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject. 
The  insidious  publications  of  a  Taafe  and  a 
Philips,  who  abuse  the  terms  of  charity,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  humanity,  in  their  flimsy  apolo- 
gies for  a  church  whose  fender  mercies  are  known 
to  be  cruel,  have  alarmed  many  well-meaning 
per.sons.  liut  it  is  much  more  wise,  as  well  as 
noble,  to  be  vigilant  and  steady  against  the 
enemy,  than  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  smallest 
of  his  motions,  and  to  fall  into  a  panic,  as  if 
we  were  conscious  of  our  weakness.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  I  return  to  my  first  principle,  and 
am  still  persuaded,  that  the  Protestant  church, 
and  its  prevailing  spirit,  are,  at  this  present 
time,  as  averse  to  popery,  as  they  were  at  any 
period  since  the  Reformation,  and  that  the 
thriving  state  of  learning  and  philosophy,  is 
adapted  to  confirm  them  m  this  well-founded 
aversion.  Should  it  even  be  granted  that  pro- 
selytes to  popery  have  been  made,  among  the 
ignorant  and  unwary,  by  the   emissaries  of 
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Rome,  this  would  by  no  means  invalidate  what 
I  here  maintain,  tliough  it  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  zeal  and 
vigilance  of  rulers  temporal  and  spiritual,  of 
the  pastors  and  people  of  the  reformed  churches, 
acrainst  the  encroachments  of  Rome. 

The  author  of  the  Confessional  complains, 
and  perhaps  justly,  of  the  bold  and  public  ap- 
pearance vvhicli  popery  has  of  late  made  in 
England.  "  The  papists  {says  he)  strengthen- 
ed and  animated  by  an  influx  of  Jesuits,  ex- 
pelled even  from  popish  countries  for  crimes 
and  practices  of  the  worst  complexion,  open 
public  mass-houses,  and  affront  the  laws  of  this 
Protestant  kingdom  in  other  respects,  not  with- 
out insulting  some  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
check  their  insolence.  And  we  are  told,  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  composure,  that  po- 
pish bishops  go  about  here,  and  exercise  every 
part  of  their  function,  without  offence,  and 
without  observation."  This  is,  indeed,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  the  friends  of  reformation  and 
religious  liberty  cannot  beliold  without  offence: 
I  say,  the  friends  of  religious  liberty;  because 
the  maintenance  of  all  liberty,  both  civil  and 
religious,  depends  on  circumscribing  popery 
witbin  proper  bounds,  since  it  is  not  a  system 
of  innocent  speculative  opinions,  but  a  yoke  of 
despotism,  an  enormous  mixture  of  princely 
and  priestly  tyranny,  designed  to  enslave  the 
consciences  of  mankind,  and  to  destroy  tlieir 
most  sacred  and  invaluable  rights.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  think  we  can,  from  this 
public  appearance  of  popery,  rationally  con- 
clude that  it  gains  ground,  much  less  (as  the 
author  of  the  Confessional  suggests,)  'that  the 
two  hierarchies  (i.  e.  the  episcopal  and  the  po- 
pish) are  growing  daily  more  and  more  into  a 
resemblance  of  each  other.'  The  natural  rea- 
son of  this  bold  appearance  of  popery  is  the 
fipii'it  of  toleration,  that  has  been  carried  to  a 


great  height,  and  has  rendered  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  papists,  in  recent  times,  less 
rigorous  and  severe. 

How  it  may  be  proper  to  act  with  regard  to 
the  growing  insolence  of  popery,  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  clemency 
of  government.  Rigour  against  any  thing  that 
bears  the  name  of  religion,  gives  pain  to  a  can- 
did and  generous  mind;  and  it  is  certainly  more 
eligible  to  extend  too  far,  than  to  circumscribe 
too  narrowly,  the  bounds  of  forbearance  and 
indulgent  charity. 

If  the  dangerous  tendency  of  popery,  consi- 
dered as  a  pernicious  system  of  pohcy,  should 
be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  except  it 
from  the  indulgence  due  to  merely  speculative 
systems  of  theology; — if  the  voice  of  history 
should  be  appealed  to,  as  declaring  the  assassi- 
nations, rebellions,  conspiracies,  the  horrid 
scenes  of  carnage  and  desolation,  that  popery 
has  produced; — if  standing  principles  and 
maxims  of  the  Romish  cliurch  should  be  quot- 
ed, which  authorize  these  enormities; — if  it 
should  be  alleged,  finally,  that  popery  is  much 
more  malignant  and  dangerous  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  in  any  other  Protestant  country; — I 
acknowledge  that  all  these  pleas  against  it  are 
well-founded,  and  plead  for  modifications  to 
the  connivance  which  the  clemency  of  govern- 
ment may  think  proper  to  grant  to  that  un- 
friendly system  of  religion.  All  I  wish  is,  that 
mercy  and  humanity  may  ever  accompany  the 
execution  of  justice,  and  that  nothing  like 
merely  religious  persecution  may  stain  the  Bri- 
tish annals;  and  all  I  maintain  with  respect  to 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  is,  that  the 
public  appearance  of  popery,  which  is  justly 
complained  of,  is  no  certain  proof  of  its  growth, 
but  rather  shows  its  indiscretion  than  its  strehgth, 
and  the  declining  vigour  of  our  zeal  than  the 
growing  influence  of  its  maxims. 
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A  CIRCUMSTANTI.\L  AND  EXACT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  THAT  WAS  CAR- 
RIED ON,  IN  THE  YEARS  1717  AND  1718,  BETWEEN  DR.  WILLIAM  WAKE,  ARCHBISHOP 
OF  CANTERBURY,  AND  CERTAIN  DOCTORS  OF  THE  SORBONNE  AT  PARIS,  RELATIVE 
TO  A  PROJECT  OF  UNION  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  GALLICAN  CHURCHES. 

Magis  arnica  Veritas. 


When  the  famous  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  \ 
laid  an  insidious  snare  for  unthinking  Protes- 
tants, in  his  artful  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  ; 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pious  and  learned  , 
Dr.  Wake  i>nmasked  this  deceiver;  and  the 
writings  he  published  on  this  occasion  gave 
him  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  victorious 
champions  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Should 
any  person,  who  had  perused  these  writings, 
be  informed,  that  this  '  pretended  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion  had  set  on  foot  a  pro- 
ject of  union  with  a  popish  church,  with  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  the  grossest  superstition 
and  idolatry,'*  he  would  be  apt  to  stare;  at 
least  he  would  require  the  strongest  possible 

*  See  the  Confessional,  2d  edition,  Pre/,  p.  Ixxvi. 


evidence  for  a  fact,  in  all  appearance  so  con- 
tradictory and  unaccountable.  This  accusa- 
tion has,  nevertheless,  been  brought  against 
the  eminent  prelate,  by  the  ingenious  and  in- 
trepid author  of  the  Confessional;  and  it  is 
founded  upon  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Dr. 
Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History;  where  we 
are  told,  that  Dr.  Wake  '  formed  a  project  of 
peace  and  union  between  the  English  and  Gal- 
ilean churches,  founded  upon  this  condition, 
that  each  of  the  two  communities  should  re- 
tain the  greatest  part  of  their  respective  and 
peculiar  doctrines.'*    This  passage,  though  it 


*  Dr.  Mosheim  had  certainly  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  this  correspondence;  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  account  of  it,  which  Kiorning  ha§  gi- 
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is,  perhaps,  too  uncharitably  interpreted  by 
the  author  already  mentioned,  would  furnish, 
without  doubt,  just  matter  of  censure,  were  it 
founded  in  truth.  I  was  both  surprised  and 
perplexed  wliile  I  was  translating  it.  I  could 
not  immediately  procure  proper  information 
with  respect  to  the  fact,  nor  could  I  examine 
Mosheim's  proofs  of  this  strange  assertion,  be- 
cause he  alleged  none.  Destitute  of  materials, 
either  to  invalidate  or  confirm  the  fact,  I  made 
a  slight  mention,  in  a  short  note,  of  a  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  carried  on  between 
archbishop  Wake  and  Dr.  Du-Pin,  with  the 
particulars  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted;  and, 
in  this  my  ignorance,  only  made  a  general 
observation,  drawn  from  Dr.  Wake's  known 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  which  was  de- 

ven  in  his  dissertation  De  Consecrationibus  Episco- 
poium  Aiigloruin,  puhlishect  at  Helnistadt  in  IT.ii); 
which  account,  notwithstanding  the  means  of  infor- 
mation its  author  seemed  to  have  by  his  journej'  to 
England,  and  his  conversations  with  Dr.  Courayer, 
is  full  of  mistakes.  Thus  Kiorning  tells  us,  that  Dr. 
Wake  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Koniish 
doctors,  his  correspondents,  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  the  two  churches,  which  A^  had  drawn  up; — 
that  he  sent  a  learned  man  (Dr.  Wilkins,  his  chap- 
lain) to  Paris,  to  forward  and  complete,  if  possible, 
the  projected  union; — that,  in  a  certain  assembly 
holdeii  at  Paris,  the  difficulties  of  promoting  this 
union  without  the  pope's  concurrence  wore  insisted 
upon  by  some  men  of  high  rank,  who  seemed  inclin- 
ed to  the  union,  and  that  these  difficulties  put  an 
end  to  the  conferences; — that,  however,  two  French 
divines  (whom  he  supposes  to  be  Du-Pin  and  Girar- 
din)  were  sent  to  England  to  propose  new  terms.  It 
now  happens  unluckily  for  Mr.  Kiorning's  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian,  that  not  one  syllable  of  all  this 
is  true,  as  will  appear  sufficiently  to  the  reader,  who 
peruses  with  attention  the  account  and  the  pieces 
which  I  here  lay  before  the  public.  But  one  of  the 
most  egregious  errors  in  the  account  given  by  Kiorn- 
ing, is  at  page  61  of  his  Dissertation,  where  he  says, 
that  archbishop  Wake  was  so  nmch  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  success  in  the  scheme  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, that  he  acquainted  the  divines  of  Geneva  with 
it  in  171l>,  and  plainly  intimated  to  them,  that  he 
thought  it  an  easier  thing  than  reconciling  the  Pro- 
testants with  each  other. — Lot  us  now  sec  where 
Kiorning  received  this  information.— Why,  truly,  it 
was  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wake  to  Professor  Turretin 
of  Geneva,  in  which  there  is  not  one  syllable  rela- 
tive to  a  scheme  of  union  between  the  English  and 
Galilean  churches;  and  yet  Kiorning  quotes  a  passage 
in  this  letter  as  the  only  authority  he  has  for  this  af- 
firmation. The  case  was  this:  Dr.  Wake,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  letter  to  Turretin,  speaks  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese  churches, 
which  he  had  successfully  endeavoured  to  alleviate, 
by  engaging  George  I.  to  intercede  in  their  behalf; 
and  then  proceeds  to  express  his  desire  of  healing 
the  dilTcriuici'S  that  disturbed  the  union  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  abroad.  '  Interim  (says  he)  dum  ho'c 
(i.e.  the  endeavours  to  relieve  the  Hungarian  and 
Piedmontese  churches)  feliciter  peraguntur,  ignos- 
cite,  Fratres  Dilectissinii,  si  majoris  quidem  laboris 
atqiie  difficultatis,  sed  longe  ma.ximi  omnibus  corn- 
modi  inrcptum  vobis  proponani;  unionem  nimirum, 
&c.'  Professor  Turretin,  in  his  work  entitled,  Nubes 
Tcstium,  printed  only  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Wake's 
letter,  beginning  witji  the  words  '  Interim,  &c.'  and 
Kiorning,  not  havinz  seen  the  preceding  part  of  this 
letter,  which  relates  to  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmon- 
te.'c  church(!s,  and  with  which  these  words  are  con- 
nected, took  it  into  his  head  that  these  words  were 
relative  to  the  scheme  of  union  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Galilean  churches.  Nor  did  he  only  take 
this  into  his  head  by  way  of  conjecture,  but  he  af- 
firms, very  sturdily  and  positively,  that  the  words 
have  this  signification:  '  H<pc  verba  (says  he)  tan- 
gunt  pacis  cum  Gallis  instaurandse  negotiuni,  quod 
ex  temporum  rationibus  manifestum  est.'  To  show 
him,  however,  that  he  grossly  errs.  I  have  published 
among  the  annexed  pieces  (No.  XX.)  the  w/iole  letter 
of  archbishop  Wske  "^  Turretin. 


signed,  not  to  confirm  that  assertion,  but  ra- 
ther to  insinuate  my  disbelief  of  it.  It  never 
could  come  into  my  head,  that  the  interests  of 
the  Protcstan*^  religion  vv'ould  have  been  safe 
in  arclibisliop  Wake's  hands,  had  I  given  the 
smallest  degree  of  credit  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  as- 
sertion, or  even  suspected  that  this  eminent 
prelate  was  inclined  to  form  a  union  between 
the  English  and  Gallican  churches,  '  founded 
on  this  condition,  that  each  of  the  two  com- 
munities should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their 
respective  and  peculiar  doctrines.' 

If  the  autlior  of  the  Confessional  had  giren 
a  little  more  attention  to  this,  he  could  not 
have  represented  me,  as  confirming  the  fact  al- 
leged by  Mosheim,  much  less  as  giving  it  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  tlio  sanction  of  my  appro- 
bation. I  did  not  confirm  the  fact;  for  I  only 
said  there  was  a  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
without  speaking  a  syllable  of  the  unpleasing 
condition  that  forms  the  charge  against  Dr. 
Wake.  I  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  debate 
about  the  grammatical  import  of  mj'  expres- 
sions, as  I  have  something  more  interesting  to 
present  to  the  reader,  who  is  curious  of  infor- 
mation about  archbishop  Wake's  real  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  correspondence  already  men- 
tioned. I  have  been  favoured  with  authentic 
copies  of  the  letters  which  passed  in  this  cor- 
respondence, which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Beavoir  of  Canterbury,  the  worthy  son  of 
the  clergyman  who  was  chaplain  to  lord  Stair 
in  the  year  1717,  and  also  with  others,  from 
the  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  left  by 
Dr.  Wake  to  the  library  of  Ciirist-Church  Col- 
lege in  Oxford.  It  is  from  these  letters  that  I 
have  drawn  the  following  account,  at  the  end 
of  which  copies  of  them  are  printed,  to  serve 
as  proofs  of  the  trutii  of  this  relation,  which  I 
publish  with  a  disinterested  regard  to  truth. 
This  impartiality  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
expected  from  my  situation  in  life,  which  has 
placed  me  at  a  distance  from  the  .scenes  of  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  contention  in  Eng- 
land, and  cut  me  off  from  those  personal  con- 
nexions, that  nourisli  the  prejudices  of  a  party 
spirit,  more  than  many  are  aware  of;  but  it 
would  be  still  more  expected  from  my  princi- 
ples, were  they  known. 

From  this  narrative,  confirmed  by  authentic 
papers,  it  will  appear  with  the  utmost  evidence, 

1st,  That  archbishop  Wake  was  not  theyirs^ 
mover  in  this  correspondence,  nor  the  person 
who  formed  the  project  of  union  between  the 
English  and  Gallican  churches. 

2dly,  That  he  never  made  any  concessions, 
nor  offered  to  give  up,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
any  one  point  of  the  established  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  in  order 
to  promote  this  union. 

Sdly,  That  any  desires  of  union  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  expressed  in  the  archbishop's 
letters,  proceeded  from  the  hopes  (well  found- 
ed, or  illusory,  is  not  my  business  to  examine 
here)  that  he  at  first  entertained  of  a  conside- 
rable reformation  in  that  church,  and  from  an 
expectation  tiiat  its  most  absurd  doctrines  would 
fall  to  the  ground,  if  they  could  once  be  de- 
prived of  their  great  support,  the  papal  autho- 
rity;— the  destruction  of  which  authority  was 
the  very  basis  of  this  correspondence. 
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It  will  farther  appear,  that  Dr.  Wake  consi- 
dered union  in  external  worship,  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  healing  the  uncharitable  dis- 
sensions that  are  often  occasioned  by  a  variety 
of  sentiments  in  point  of  doctrine,  in  which  a 
perfect  uniformity  is  not  to  be  expected.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  wise  principle,  when  it  is  not 
carried  too  far;  and  wliether  or  no  it  was  car- 
ried too  far  by  this  eminent  prelate,  the  can- 
did reader  is  left  to  judge  from  the  following 
relation: 

In  the  month  of  November,  1717,  archbishop 
Wake  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Stair,  then  ambassador  at  Paris, 
in  which  his  grace  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
several  obliging  letters  from  Mr.  Beauvoir. 
This  is  manifestly  the  first  letter  which  the 
prelate  wrote  to  that  gentleman,  and  the  whole 
contents  of  it  are  matters  of  a  literary  nature.* 
In  answer  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  one 
dated  the  eleventh  of  December,  1717,  O.  S. 
gives  the  archbishop  the  information  he  desired, 
about  the  method  of  subscribing  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  the  press  at  Paris,  and  then  mentions 
his  having  dined  with  Du-Pin,  and  three  other 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  talked  as  if  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France  was  to  appeal  (in 
the  affair  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus)  to  a  future 
general  council,  and  who  '  wished  for  a  union 
with  the  church  of  England,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches.' 
Mr.  Beauvoir  adds,  that  Dr.  Du-Pin  had  desired 
him  to  give  his  duty  to  the  archbisho'p.f    Here 


*  The  perusal  of  this  letter  (which  the  reader  will 
find  among  the  pieces  here  subjoined,  No.  I.)  is  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  author  of  the 
Confessional,  who  seems  inclined  to  believe,  that 
archbishop  Wake  was  the  first  mover  in  the  project 
of  uniting  the  English  andGallican  churches.  This 
author,  having  mentioned  Mr.  Beauvoir's  letter,  in 
which  Du-Pin's  desire  of  this  union  i.s  communicat- 
ed to  the  archbishop,  asks  the  following  question: 
'  Can  any  man  be  certain  that  Beauvoir  mentioned 
this  merely  out  of  his  own  head,  and  without  some 
previous  occasion  given,  in  the  archbishop's  letter 
to  him,  for  such  a  conversation  with  the  Sorbonne 
doctors?'  X  answer  to  this  question,  that  every  one 
who  reads  the  archbishop's  letter  of  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, to  which  this  letter  of  Mr.  Beauvoir  is  an  an- 
swer, may  be  very  certain  that  Dr.  Wake's  letter  did 
not  give  him  the  least  occasion  for  such  a  conversa- 
tion, but  relates  entirely  to  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  Martenne's  Thesaurus  Anecdoto- 
rum,  and  Moreri's  Dictionary.  '  But,  says  our  author, 
there  is  an  ^-c.  in  this  copy  of  Mr.  Beauvoir's  letter, 
very  suspiciously  placed,  as  if  to  cover  something 
improper  to  be  disclosed.'*  But  really  if  any  thing 
was  covered  here,  it  was  covered  from  the  archbi- 
shop as  well  as  from  the  public,  since  the  very  name, 
^•c.  that  we  see  in  the  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Beauvoir's 
letter,  stands  in  the  original.  Besides,  I  would  be 
glad  to  know,  what  there  is  in  the  placing  of  this. 
Sec.  that  can  give  rise  to  suspicion?  'The  passage  of 
Beauvoir's  letter  runs  thus:  'They  (the  Sorbonne 
doctors)  talked  as  if  the  whole  kingdom  was  to  ap- 
peal to  the  future  general  council,  &c.  They  wished 
for  a  union  with  the  church  of  Enjland,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  to  unite  all  the  Western  churches.' 
It  is  palpably  evident,  that  the  ^-c.  here  has  not  the 
least  relation  to  the  union  in  question,  and  gives  no 
Bort  of  reason  to  suspect  any  thing  but  the  spirit  of 
discontent,  which  the  insolent  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Rome  had  excited  amons  the  French  divines. 

t  See  the  Letters  subjoined.  No.  II. 


*  The  other  reflections  that  the  author  has  there 
made  upon  the  correspondence  between  archbishop 
Wake  and  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  are  e.xamin 
ed  in  the  following  note. 


we  see  a  first  hint,  the  very  first  overture  that 
was  made  relative  to  a  project  of  union  be- 
tween the  English  and  Gallican  churches;  and 
this  liint  comes  originally  from  tiie  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  is  not  occasioned  by  any 
thing  contained  in  preceding  letters  from  archbi- 
shop Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  since  the  one  only 
letter,  which  Mr.  Beauvoir  had  hitherto  receiv- 
ed from  that  eminent  prelate,  was  entirely  ta- 
ken up  in  inquiries  about  some  new  editions  of 
books  that  were  then  publishing  at  Paris. 

Upon  this  the  archbisiiop  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  which  he  makes  honourable 
mention  of  Du-Pin  as  an  author  of  merit,  and 
expresses  his  desire  of  serving  him^  with  that 
benevolent  politeness  which  reigns  in  our  learn- 
ed prelate's  letters,  and  seems  to  have  bewi  a 
striking  line  in  his  amiable  character.*     Dr. 

*  This  'handsome  mention'  of  Dr.  Du-Pin,  njade 
by  the  archbishop,  gives  new  subject  of  suspicion  to 
the  author  of  the  Confessional.  He  had  learned  the 
fact  from  the  article  Wake,  in  the  Biographia  Britan- 
nica;  'but,  says  he,  we  are  left  to  guess  what  this 
handsome  mention  was; — had  the  biographer  given 
us  this  letter,  together  with  that  of  November  27, 
they  might  probably  (it  would  have  been  more  accu- 
rate to  have  said  posi-iA/y,)  have  discovered  what  the 
biographer  did  not  want  we  should  know,  namely, 
the  share  Dr.  Wake  had  in  forming  the  project  of  a 
union  between  the  two  churches.'  This  is  guessing 
with  a  witness: — and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the 
boldest  calculator  of  probabilities  could  conclude 
from  Dr.  Wake's  handsome  mention  of  Dr.  Du-Pin, 
that  the  former  had  a  share,  of  any  kind,  informing 
the  project  of  union  now  under  consideration.  For 
the  ingenious  guesser  happens  to  be  quite  mistaken 
in  his  conjecture;  and  I  hope  to  convince  hira  of  this, 
by  satisfying  his  desire.  He  desires  the  letter  of  the 
27th  (or  rather  the  28th)  of  November;  I  have  refer- 
red to  it  in  the  preceding  note,  and  he  may  read  it  at 
the  end  of  this  account.  He  desires  thehetterin  which 
handsome  metition  is  made  of  Du-Pin;  and  I  can  as- 
sure Irim,  that  in  that  letter  there  is  not  a  single  syl 
lable  relative  to  a  union.  The  passage  that  regards 
Dr.  Du-Pin  is  as  follows:  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
(says  Dr.  Wake,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated 
January  2,  1717-18)  for  making  my  nanje  known  to 
Dr.  DuPin.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  whose  labours  I 
have  profited  these  many  years;  and  I  do  really  ad- 
mire how  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  publish  so 
much,  and  yet  so  correctly,  tis  he  has  generally  done. 
I  desire  my  respects  to  him;  and  that,  if  there  be  any 
thing  here  whereby  I  may  be  serviceable  to  him,  he 
will  freely  command  me.'  Such  was  the  archbishop's 
handsome  mention  of  Du-Pin;  and  it  evidently  shows 
that,  till  then,  there  never  bad  been  any  communi- 
cation between  them.  Yet  these  are  all  the  proofs 
which  the  author  of  the  Confessional  gives  of  the 
probability  that  the  archbishop  was  the  first  mover 
in  this  affair. 

But  '  his  grace  accepted  the  party,  a  formal  treaty 
commences,  and  is  carried  on  in  a  correspondence  of 
some  length,'  says  the  author  of  the  Confessional. 
And  I  would  candidly  ask  that  author,  upon  what 
principles  of  Christianity,  reason,  or  charity.  Dr. 
Wake  could  have  refused  to  hear  the  proposals, 
terms,  and  sentiments  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors,  who 
discovered  an  inclination  to  nnite  with  his  church? 
The  author  of  the  Confessional  says  elsewhere,  '  that 
it  was,  at  the  best,  officious  and  presumptuous  in 
Dr.  Wake  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  of  this  nature, 
without  authority  from  the  church  or  the  govern- 
ment.' But  the  truth  is,  that  he  entered  into  no  ne- 
gotiation or  treaty  on  this  head;  he  considered  the 
letters  that  were  written  on  both  sides  as  a  personal 
correspondence  between  individuals,  who  could  not 
commence  a  negotiation,  until  they  had  received  the 
proper  powers  from  their  respective  sovereigns;  and 
1  do  think  he  was  greatly  in  the  right  to  enter  into- 
this  correspondence,  as  it  seemed  very  likely,  in  the 
then  circumstances  of  the  Gallican  church,  to  serve 
the  Protestant  interest  and  the  cause  of  reformation. 
If,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence,  he 
had  discovered  any  thing  like  what  Mosheim  imputes 
to  him,  even  a  disposition  toward  a  union,  foundedt 
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Du-Pin  improved  this  favourable  occasion  of 
writing  to  the  archbishop  a  letter  of  thanks, 
dated  January  31,  (February  II,  N.  S.)  1717- 
ly;  in  which,  toward  the  conclusion,  he  inti- 
mates his  desire  of  a  union  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Gallican  churclies,  and  observes,  that 
the  difference  between  them,  in  most  points, 
was  not  so  great  as  to  render  a  reconciliation 
impracticable;  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish, 
that  all  Christians  should  be  united  in  one 
sheepfold.  His  words  are:  '  Unum  addam  cum 
bona   venia   tua,  me   vehementer   optare,  ut 


upon  tlie  condition  that  each  of  the  two  churches 
should  retain  the  greatest  part  of  their  respective 
and  peculiar  doctrines,  I  should  tliink  his  conduct 
liable  to  censure.  But  no  such  thing  appears  in  his 
letters,  which  I  have  subjoined  to  this  account,  that 
the  candid  exaininor  may  receive  full  satisfaction  in 
this  atl'air.  Mosheim's  mistake  is  palpable,  and  the 
author  of  the  Coufessinnal  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  too  hasty  in  adopting  it.  He  alleges,  that  Dr. 
Wake  might  have  maintained  the  justice  and  ortho- 
doxy of  every  individual  article  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  yet  'give  up  some  of  them  for  the  sake 
of  peace.'  But  the  arclibishop  expressly  declares,  in 
his  letters,  that  he  would  give  up  none  of  them,  and 
that,  though  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still 
a  greater  friend  to  truth.  The  author's  reflection, 
that,  without  some  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
archbishop,  the  treaty  could  not  liave  gone  a  step  far- 
ther, may  be  questioned  in  theory;  for  treaties  are 
often  carried  on  for  a  long  time  without  concessions 
on  both  sides,  or  perhaps  on  cither;  and  the  archbi- 
shop might  hope  that  Du-Pin,  who  had  yielded  seve- 
ral things,  would  still  yield  more;  but  this  remark  is 
overturned  by  the  plain  fact.  Besides,  I  repeat  what 
I  have  already  insinuated,  that  this  correspondence 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  treaty.*  Proposals 
were  made  only  on  Du-Pin's  side;  and  these  propo- 
sals were  positively  rejected  by  the  archbishop,  in 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Beauvoir.  Nor  did  he  propose  any 
thing  in  return  to  either  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors, 
but  that  they  should  entirely  renounce  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  hoping,  though  perhaps  too  fancifully, 
that,  when  this  was  done,  the  two  churches  might 
come  to  an  agreement  about  other  matters,  as  far  as 
Was  necessary.  But  the  author  of  the  Confessional 
supposes,  that  the  archbishop  must  have  made  some 
concessions,  because  the  letters  on  both  sides  were 
sent  to  Rome,  and  received  there  as  'so  many  tro- 
phies gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church.'  This 
supposition,  however,  is  somewhat  hasty.  Could 
nothing  but  concessions  from  the  archbishop  make 
the  court  of  Rome  consider  those  letters  in  that  light? 
Would  they  not  think  it  a  great  triumph,  that  they 
had  obliged  DuPin's  party  to  give  up  the  letters  as 
a  token  of  their  submission,  and  defeated  the  arcli- 
bishop's  design  of  engaging  the  Gallican  church  to 
assert  its  liberty,  by  throwing  olf  the  papal  yoke?  If 
Dr.  Wake  made  concessions,  where  arc  they?  And 
if  these  were  the  trophies,  wliy  did  not  the  partisans 
of  Rome  publish  authentic  copies  of  them  to  the 
world?  Did  the  author  of  the  Confessional  ever 
hear  of  a  victorious  general,  who  carefully  hid  un- 
der ground  the  standards  he  had  taken  from  the  ene- 
my? This,  indeed,  is  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
trophies.  Our  author,  however,  does  not,  as  yet, 
•juit  his  hold;  he  alleges,  that  the  French  divines 
could  not  have  acknowledged  the  cn/Ao/Jc  fteiici-o/cnre 
of  th('  archbishop,  if  he  made  no  concessions  to  them. 
This  reasoning  would  be  plausible,  if  charity  toward 
those  who  err  consisted  in  embracing  their  errors; 
but  this  is  a  definition  of  charity,  that,  I  fancy,  the 
ingenious  author  will  give  up,  upon  second  thoughts. 
Dr.  Wake's  catholic  benevolence  consisted  in  his  es- 
teem for  the  merit  aiid  learning  of  his  correspon- 
dents, in  his  compassion  for  theirservitude  and  their 
errors,  in  his  desire  of  the  reformation  and  liberty 
of  their  church,  and  his  inclination  to  live  in  friend- 
ship and  concord,  as  far  as  was  possible,  witli  all 
that  bear  the  Christian  name;  and  this  disposition, 
b6  suitable  to  the  benevolent  genius  of  Christianity, 
will  always  reflect  a  true  and  solid  glory  upon  his 
character  as  a  Christian  bishop. 

•  See  post,  note  *  and  the  letters  subjoined,  No.  XI. 
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unionis  inter  Ecclesias  Anglicanain  et  Galli- 
canam  ineundas  via  aliqua  inveniri  posset:  non 
ita  sumus  ab  invicem  in  plerisque  dissiti,  ut 
non  possimus  mutuo  reconciliari.  Atque  uti- 
nam  Christiani  omnes  esseiit  unum  ovile.' 
The  archbisiiop  wrote  an  answer  to  this  letter, 
dated  February  13-24,  1717-18,  in  which  he 
asserts,  at  large,  tlie  purity  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  faith,  worship,  government,  and 
discipline,  and  tells  his  correspondent,  that  he 
is  persuaded  that  there  are  few  things  in  the 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  that  church,  whicli 
even  he  himself  (Du-Pin)  would  desire  to  see 
changed;  the  original  words  are:  '  Aut  ego  ve- 
hementer fallor,  aut  in  ea  pauca  adinodum 
sunt,  quae  vel  tu — immulanda  velles;'  and 
again,  '  Sincere  judica,  quid  in  hac  nostra  ec- 
clesia  invenias,  quod  jure  damnari  debeat,  aut 
nos  atra  hEcreticorum,  vel  etiam  scliismatico- 
rum,  nota  iimrere.'  The  zeal  of  the  venera- 
ble prelate  goes  still  farther;  and  the  moderate 
sentiments  which  he  observed  in  Dr.  Du-Pin'a 
letter  induced  him  to  e.xhort  the  French  to 
maintain,  if  not  to  enlarge,  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Gallican  church,  for  which  the 
existing  diputes,  about  the  constitution  Uni- 
genitus,  furnished  the  most  favourable  occa- 
sion. He  also  expresses  his  readiness  to  con- 
cur in  improving  any  opportunity,  that  might 
be  offered  by  these  debates,  to  form  a  union 
that  might  be  productive  of  a  farther  reforma- 
tion, in  which,  not  only  the  most  rational  Pro- 
testants, but  also  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Roman  catholic  churches,  should  join  with  the 
church  of  England;  'si  e.xhinc  (says  the  arch- 
bishop, speaking  of  the  recent  commotions  ex- 
cited by  tlie  Constitution)  aliquid  amplius  elici 
possit  ad  unionem  nobiscum  ecclesiastieum  in- 
eundam;  unde  forte  nova  quadam  reformatio 
exoriatur,  in  quam  non  solum  ex  Protestanti- 
bus  optimi  quique,  verum  etiam  pars  magna 
ecclesiarum  Communionis  Romano-Catholicae, 
una  nobiscum  conveniant.' 

Hitherto  we  see,  that  the  expressions  of  the 
two  learned  doctors  of  the  English  and  Galli- 
can churches,  relating  to  the  union  under  con- 
sideration, are  of  a  vague  and  general  nature. 
When  they  were  thus  far  advanced  in  their 
correspondence,  an  event  happened,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  close,  serious,  and  interesting, 
and  even  brought  on  some  particular  mention 
of  preliminary  terms,  and  certain  preparatives 
for  a  future  negotiation.  The  event  I  mean, 
was  a  discourse  delivered,  in  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Sorbonnc,  March  17-28,  I7I7- 
18,  by  Dr.  Patrick  Piers  de  Girardin,  in  which 
he  exhorts  the  doctors  of  that  society  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  design  of  revising  the  doctrine? 
and  rules  of  the  church,  to  separate  tilings  ne- 
cessary from  those  which  are  not  so,  by  which 
they  will  show  the  church  of  England  that 
they  do  not  hold  every  decision  of  the  pope 
for  an  article  of  faith.  The  learned  orator  ob- 
serves farther  (upon  what  foundation  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  guess,)  that  the  English  church  may 
be  more  easily  reconciled  than  the  Greek  was; 
and  that  the  disjnites  between  the  Gallican 
church  and  the  court  of  Rome,  removing  the 
apprehensions  of  papal  tyranny,  which  terri- 
fied the  English  fiom  the  ('atholic  communion, 
will  lead   them   back  into  the  bobom  of  Ihs 
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church,  with  greater  celerity  than  they  for- 
merly fled  from  it:  '  Faeient  (says  he)  profecto 
offensiones,  quae  vos  inter  et  senatum  Capito- 
linum  videntur  intervenisse,  ut  Angli  deposito 
servitutis  metu,  in  ecclesiae  gremium  revolent 
alacrius  quam  olim  indo,  quorundam  exosi  ty- 
rannidem,  avolarunt.  Meministis  ortas  inter 
Paulum  et  Barnabam  dissensiones  animorum 
tandem  eo  recidisse,  ut  singuli  propaganda  in 
diversis  regionibus  fidei  fehcius  insudaverint 
eigillatim,  quam  junctis  viribus  fortasse  insu- 
dassent.'  This  last  sentence  (in  which  Dr. 
Girardin  observes,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
probably  made  more  converts  in  consequence 
of  their  separation,  than  tiiey  would  have  done 
had  they  travelled  together,  and  acted  in  con- 
cert,) is  not  a  little  remarkable;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  passage  discovers  rather  a  desire  of 
making  proselytes,  than  an  inclination  to  form 
a  coalition  founded  upon  concessions  and  some 
reformation  on  the  side  of  popery.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  this  re- 
mark, that  prudence  required  a  language  of 
this  kind,  in  the  infancy  of  a  project  of  union, 
whatever  concessions  might  be  offered  after- 
wards to  bring  about  its  execution;  and  this 
may  be  true. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  discourse  in  the 
Sorbonne,  Dr.  Du-Pin  showed  to  Girardin 
archbishop  Wake's  letter,  which  was  also  com- 
municated to  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  admir- 
ed it  greatly,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Piers  de  Girardin  to  Dr.  Wake,  written,  I  be- 
lieve, April  18-29,  ni8.  Before  tlie  arrival 
of  this  letter  the  archbishop  had  received  a  se- 
cond from  Dr.  Du-Pm,  and  also  a  copy  of  Gi- 
rardin's  discourse.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  entertained  any  notion,  in  consequence 
of  all  this,  that  the  projected  union  would  go 
on  smoothly.  On  the  contrary,  he  no  sooner 
received  these  letters,  than  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir  (April  15,  1718,)  that  it  was  his  opi- 
nion, that  neither  the  regent  nor  the  cardinal 
would  ever  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  court 
of  Rome;  and  that  nothing  could  be  done, 
in  point  of  doctrine,  until  this  rupture  was 
brought  about.  He  added,  that  fundamentals 
should  be  distinguished  from  matters  of  less 
moment,  in  which  differences  or  errors  might 
be  tolerated.  He  expresses  a  curiosity  to  know 
the  reception  which  his  former  letter  to  Du- 
Pin  had  met  with;  and  he  wrote  again  to  that 
ecclesiastic,  and  also  to  Girardin  (May  1, 
ni8,)  and  sent  both  his  letters  toward  the  end 
of  that  month. 

The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whether  they 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  real  desire  of  a  union 
with  the  Elnglish  clmrch,  or  only  intended  to 
make  use  of  this  union  as  the  means  of  inti- 
midating the  court  of  Rome,  began  to  form  a 
plan  of  reconciliation,  and  to  specify  the  terms 
upon  which  they  were  willing  to  bring  it  into 
execution.  Mr.  Beauvoir  acquaints  the  arch- 
bishop, in  July,  ni8,  tliat  Dr.  Du-Pin  had 
made  a  rough  draught  of  an  essay  toward  a 
union,  which  cardinal  de  Noailles  desired  to 
peruse  before  it  was  sent  to  his  grace;  and  that 
both  Du-Pin  and  Girardin  were  highly  pleas- 
ed with  his  grace's  letters  to  them.  These 
letters,  however,  were  written  with  a  truly 
Protestant  spirit;    the  archbishop  insisted,  in 


them,  upon  the  truth  and  orthodoxy  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  church  of  England,  and  did  not 
make  any  concession,  which  supposed  the  least 
approximation  to  the  peculiar  doctrines,  or  the 
smallest  approbation  of  the  ambitious  preten- 
sions of  the  church  of  Rome;  he  observed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  now  the  time  for  Dr 
Du-Pin,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  de- 
clare openly  their  true  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  superstition  and  tyranny  of  that  church; 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  all  Christians  to  un- 
mask that  court,  and  to  reduce  its  authority  to 
its  primitive  limits;  and  that,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation  in 
general,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, Jesus  Clirist  is  the  only  founder,  source, 
and  head  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  when 
Mr.  Beauvoir  had  acquainted  the  archbishop 
with  Du-Pin's  having  formed  a  plan  of  union, 
his  grace  answered  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  he  looked  upon  the  removal  of  the  Galil- 
ean church  from  the  jvirisdiction  of  Rome  as 
an  essential  preliminary  article,  without  which 
no  negotiation  could  even  be  commenced.  "  To 
speak  freely  (says  the  prelate,  in  his  letter  of 
the  11th  of  August,  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,)  I  do 
not  think  the  regent  (tlie  duke  of  Orleans)  yet 
strong  enough  in  his  interest,  to  adventure  at 
a  separation  from  the  court  of  Rome.  Could 
the  regent  openly  appear  in  this,  the  divines 
would  follow,  and  a  scheme  might  fairly  be  of- 
fered for  such  a  union,  as  alone  is  requisite, 
between  the  English  and  Galilean  churches. 
But,  till  the  time  comes  that  the  state  will  en- 
ter into  such  a  work,  all  the  rest  is  mere  specu- 
lation. It  may  amuse  a  few  contemplative 
men  of  learning  and  probity,  who  see  the  er- 
rors of  the  church,  and  groan  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  may  dispose 
them  secretly  to  wish  well  to  us,  and  think 
charitably  of  us;  but  still  they  must  call  them- 
selves Catholics,  and  us  heretics;  and,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  say  mass,  and  act  so  as 
they  have  been  wont  to  do.  If,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  Galilean  privileges,  they  can  now  and 
then  serve  the  state  by  speaking  big  in  the 
Sorbonne,  they  will  do  it  heartily:  but  that  is 
all,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken." 

Soon  after  this  the  archbishop  received  Du- 
Pin's  Cominonitorium,  or  advice  relating  to  the 
method  of  re-uniting  the  English  and  Gallican 
churches;  of  the  contents  of  which  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  here  a  compendious  ac- 
count, as  it  was  read  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
approved  there,  and  as  the  concessions  it  con- 
tains, though  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  true 
Protestant,  arc  yet  such  as  one  would  not  ex- 
pect from  a  very  zealous  papist.  Dr.  Du-Pin, 
after  some  reflections,  in  the  tedious  preface, 
on  the  Reformation,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  church  of  England,  reduces  the  controversy 
between  the  churces  to  three  heads,  viz.  articles 
of  faith, — rules  and  ceremonies  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline, — and  moral  doctrine,  or  rules  of 
practice;  and  these  ho  treats,  by  entering  into 
an  examination  of  the  XXXIX  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  first  five  of  these  ar- 
ticles he  approves.  With  regard  to  the  Vlth. 
which  affirms  that  the  Scripture  contains  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  he  expresses 
himself  thus:    "  This   we  will  readily  grant, 
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provided  that  you  do  not  entirely  exclude  tra- 
dition, which  does  not  exiiibit  new  articles  of 
faith,  but  confirms  and  illustrates  those  whicli 
are  contained  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  places 
about  them  new  guards  to  defend  them  against 
gainsayers,"*  &.c.  He  thinks  that  the  apocry- 
phal books  will  not  occasion  much  difficulty. 
He  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  "  they  ought 
to  be  deemed  canonical,  as  those  books  con- 
cerning which  tiiere  were  doubts  for  some 
time;"  yet,  since  they  are  not  in  the  first  or 
Jewish  canon,  he  will  allow  them  to  be  called 
Deutero- Canonical.  He  consents  to  the  Xth 
article,  which  relates  to  free-will,  provided  that 
by  the  word  power  be  understood  what  school- 
divines  call  potcntia  proxima,  or  a  direct  and 
immediate  power,  since,  without  a  remote 
power  of  doing  good  works,  sin  could  not  be 
imputed. 

With  respect  to  the  Xlth  article,  which  con- 
tains the  doctrine  of  justification,  he  thus  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  his  brethren:  "  We 
do  not  deny  that  it  is  by  faith  alone  that  we 
are  justified,  but  we  maintain  that  faith,  cha- 
rity, and  good  works,  are  necessary  to  salva- 
tion; and  this  is  acknowledged  in  the  following 
article. t 

Concerning  tlie  Xlllth  article,  he  observes, 
"that  there  will  be  no  dispute,  since  many  di- 
vines of  both  communions  embrace  the  doctrine 
contained  in  that  article,"  (viz.  that  works  done 
before  the  grace  of  Christ  are  not  pleasing  to 
God,  and  have  the  nature  of  sin.)  He  indeed 
thinks  "  it  very  harsh  to  say,  that  all  those 
actions  are  sinful  which  have  not  the  grace  of 
Christ  for  their  source;"  but  he  considers  this 
rather  as  a  matter  of  theological  discussion 
than  as  a  term  of  fraternal  communion. | 

On  the  XlVth  article,  relating  to  works  of 
supererogation  (undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
absurd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church,)  he  observes,  "  that  works  of  superero- 
gation mean  only  works  conducive  to  salva- 
tion, which  are  not  matters  of  strict  precept, 
but  of  counsel  only;  that  the  word,  being  new, 
may  be  rejected,  provided  it  be  owned  that  the 
faithful  do  some  such  works." 

He  makes  no  objections  to  the  XV,  XVI, 
XVn,  and  XVHlth  articles. 

His  observation  on  the  XlXth  is,  that  to  the 
definition  of  the  church,  the  words,  under  law- 
ful pastors,  ought  to  be  added;  and  that  though 
all  particular  churches,  even  that  of  Rome, 
may  err,  it  is  needless  to  say  this  in  a  confes- 
sion of  faith. 

He  consents  to  the  decision  of  the  XXth  ar- 
ticle, which  refuses  to  the  church  the  power  of 


*  The  original  words  are:  '  Hoc  lubenter  admit- 
temiis,  modo  non  excludaliir  traditio,  qua;  articiilos 
fidei  novns  non  e.xhibet,  sed  coiifirrriat  etexpliwit  ph, 
quiB  in  sacris  Uteris  habentur,  ar.  adversusaliter  sa- 
pientes  munit  eos  novis  cautionibus,  ila  ut  non  nova 
dicantur,  sed  antiqua  nove.' 

t  The  original  words  >ire:  '  Fide  sola  in  Chrisluni 
nos  justiticari,  quod  artieulo  Xlmo  exponitur,  non 
inflciainiir;  sed  fide,  charitate,  et  adjunctis  bonis  ope- 
ribiis,  que  omniiio  uecessaria  sunt  ad  saluteni,  ut 
artieulo  sequenti  agnoscitur.' 

J  '  De  artieulo  Xlllmo  nulla  lis  erit,  cum  miilti 
theologi  in  eadem  vcrsentur  sententia.  Duriusvide- 
tur  id  dici.cas  omnes  actiones  qute  ex  gratia  Christi 
non  fiunt,  esse  pccraia.  Nolim  tamen  de  hac  redis- 
ceptari,  uisi  inter  lheologos,'_ 


ordaining  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God;  but  lie  says,  it  must  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  church  will  never  do  this  in  mat- 
ters whicii  overturn  essential  points  of  faith,  or, 
to  use  his  own  words, '  quse  fidei  substantiam 
evertant.' 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  notion  that  he 
remarks  on  the  XXIst  article,  that  general 
councils,  received  by  the  universal  church, 
cannot  err;  and  that,  though  particular  coun- 
cils may,  yet  every  private  man  has  not  a 
right  to  reject  what  he  thinks  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture. 

As  to  the  important  points  of  controversy 
contained  in  the  XXIId  article,  he  endeavours  to 
mince  matters  as  nicely  as  he  can,  to  see  if  he 
can  make  the  cable  pass  through  the  eye  of 
the  needle;  and  for  this  purpose  observes,  that 
souls  must  be  purged,  i.  e.  purified  from  all  de- 
filement of  sin,  before  they  are  admitted  to  c& 
lestial  bliss;  that  the  church  of  Rome  does  not 
affirm  this  to  be  done  by  fire;  that  indulgences 
are  only  relaxations  or  reinissions  of  temporal 
penalties  in  this  life;  that  the  Roman  catholics 
do  not  worship  the  cross,  or  relics,  or  images, 
or  even  saints  before  their  images,  but  only  pay 
them  an  external  respect,  which  is  not  of  a  re- 
ligious nature;  and  that  even  the  external  de- 
monstration of  respect  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  may  be  laid  aside  or  retained 
without  harm. 

He  approves  the  XXIIId  article;  and  does 
not  pretend  to  dispute  about  the  XXIVth, 
which  ordains  the  celebration  of  divine  worship 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He,  indeed,  excuses  the 
Latin  and  Greek  churches  for  preserving  their 
ancient  languages;  but,  as  great  care  has  been 
taken  that  every  thing  be  understood  by  trans- 
lations, he  allows,  that  divine  service  may  be 
performed  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  where  that  is 
customary. 

Under  the  XXVth  article  he  insists  that  the 
five  Romish  sacraments  be  acknowledged  as 
such,  whether  instituted  immediately  by  Christ 
or  not. 

He  approves  the  XXVIth  and  XXVIIth  ar- 
ticles; and  he  proposes  expressing  the  part  of 
the  XXVIIIth  that  relates  to  Transubstantia- 
tion  (which  term  he  is  willing  to  omit  entirely,) 
in  the  following  manner:  "  That  the  bread  and 
wine  are  really  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  which  last  are  truly  and  really 
received  by  all,  though  none  but  the  faithful 
partake  of  any  benefit  from  them."  This  ex- 
tends also  to  the  XXI  Xth  article. 

With  regard  to  the  XXXth,  he  is  for  mutual 
toleration,  and  would  have  the  receiving  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds  held  indifferent,  and 
liberty  left  to  each  church  to  preserve,  or 
change,  or  dispense  with  its  customs  on  certain 
occasions. 

He  is  less  inclined  to  concessions  on  the 
XXXIst  article,  and  maintains  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  IS  not  only  commemorated,  but 
continued,  in  the  eucharist,  and  that  every 
communicant  offers  him  along  with  the  priest. 

He  is  not  a  warm  stickler  for  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  but  consents  so  far  to  the 
XXXIId  article,  as  to  allow  that  priests  may 
marry,  where  the  laws  of  the  church  do  not 
prohibit  it. 
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In  the  XXXIIId  and  XXXIVth  articles,  he 
acquiesces  without  exception. 

He  suspends  his  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  XXXVth,  as  he  never  perused  the  homihes 
mentioned  therein. 

As  to  the  XXXVIth,  he  would  not  have  the 
English  ordinations  pronounced  null,  though 
Boine  of  them,  perhaps,  are  so;  but  thinks  that, 
if  a  union  be  made,  the  English  clergy  ought 
to  be  continued  in  their  offices  and  benefices, 
either  by  right  or  indulgence,  'sive  ex  jure, 
sive  ex  indulgentia  ecclesiae.' 

He  admits  the  XXXVIIth,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  authority  of  the  civil  power;  denies  all 
temporal  and  all  immediate  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pope;  but  alleges,  that,  by  virtue  of 
his  primacy,  which  moderate,  (he  ouglit  to 
have  said  immodirate)  Church-of-England-men 
do  not  deny,  he  is  bound  to  see  that  the  true 
faith  be  maintained;  that  the  canons  be  ob- 
served every  where;  and,  wlien  any  thing  is 
done  in  violation  of  either,  to  provide  the  re- 
medies prescribed  for  such  disorders  by  the  ca- 
non laws,  'secundum  leges  canonicas,  ut  ma- 
lum resarciatur,  procurare.'  As  to  the  rest,  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  every  church  ought  to  en- 
joy its  own  liberties  and  privileges,  which  the 
pope  has  no  right  to  infringe.  He  declares 
against  going  too  far  (the  expression  is  vague, 
but  the  man  probably  meant  well)  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  heretics,  against  admitting  the  in- 
quisition into  France,  and  against  war  without 
a  just  cause. 

Tlie  XXXVIIIth  and  XXXIXth  articles  he 
approves.  Moreover,  in  the  discipline  and 
worship  of  the  church  of  England,  he  sees  no- 
thing amiss,  and  thinks  no  attempts  should  be 
made  to  discover  or  prove  by  whose  fault  the 
echism  was  begun.  He  farther  observes,  "  that 
a  union  between  the  English  and  French  bi- 
shops and  clergy  may  be  completed,  or  at  least 
advanced,  without  consulting  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, who  may  be  informed  of  the  union  as  soon 
as  it  is  accomplished,  and  may  be  desired  to 
consent  to  it;  that,  if  he  consents  to  it,  the  af- 
fair will  then  be  finished;  and  that,  even  with- 
out his  consent,  the  union  shall  be  valid;  that, 
in  case  he  attempts  to  terrify  by  his  threats,  it 
will  then  be  expedient  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council."*  He  concludes  by  observing,  "  that 
this  arduous  matter  must  first  be  discussed  be- 
tween a  few;  and,  if  tliere  be  reason  to  hope 
that  the  bishops,  on  both  sides,  will  agree  about 
the  terms  of  the  designed  union,  that  then  ap- 
plication must  be  made  to  the  civil  power,  to 
advance  and  confirm  the  work,"  to  which  he 
wishes  all  success. 

It  is  from  tlie  effect  which  these  proposals 
and  terms  made  upon  archbishop  Wake,  that 
it  will  be  most  natural  to  form  a  notion  of  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  appears  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the 
writings  and  letters  of  this  eminent  prelate, 
that  he  was  persuaded  that  a  reformation  in 
the  church  of  Rome  could  only  be  made  gra- 

*  •  Unio  fieri  potest  aiit  salteni  proinoveri,  incon- 
eulto  poiitifice,  qui,  facta  uiiione,  de  ea  admonebi- 
tur.  ac  suppliciter  rogabitur,  ut  velit  ei  consentire. 
Si  coiiseniiat,  jam  peracia  res  erit;  sin  ahnuat,  nihil- 
ominus  valebii  hsc  unio.  Et  si  minas  intentet,  ad 
ccuciJiom  geuerale  appellabjtun' 


dually;  that  it  was  not  probable  that  they 
would  renounce  all  their  follies  at  once;  but 
that,  if  they  should  once  begin  to  make  con- 
cessions, this  would  set  in  motion  the  work  of 
reformation,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  re- 
ceive new  accessions  of  vigour,  and  go  on  until 
a  happy  change  should  be  eifected.  This  way 
of  thinking  might  have  led  the  archbishop  to 
give  an  indulgent  reception  to  these  proposals 
of  Du-Pin,  which  contained  some  concessions, 
and  might  be  an  introduction  to  more.  And 
yet  we  tind  that  he  rejected  this  piece,  as  in- 
sufiicient  to  serve  as  a  basis,  or  ground-work, 
to  the  desired  union.  On  receiving  the  piece, 
he  immediately  perceived  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient ground  for  carrying  on  this  negotiation, 
without  previously  consulting  his  brethren, 
and  obtaining  a  permission  from  the  king  for 
this  purpose.  Besides  this,  he  was  resolv- 
ed not  to  submit  either  to  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Du-Pin,  or  to  that  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  re- 
lation to  what  was  to  be  retained,  or  what  was 
to  be  given  up,  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  two  churches;  nor  to  treat  with  the 
church  of  Rome  upon  any  other  footing,  than 
that  of  a  perfect  equality  in  point  of  authority 
and  power.  He  declared,  more  especially,  that 
he  would  never  comply  with  the  proposals 
made  in  Du-Pin's  Commonitorium,  of  which 
I  iiave  now  given  the  contents;  observing  that, 
though  he  was  a  friend  to  peace,  he  was  still 
more  a  friend  to  truth:  and  that,  "  unless  the 
Roman  catholics  gave  up  some  of  their  doc- 
trines and  rites,"  a  imion  with  them  could  ne- 
ver be  effected.  All  this  is  contained  in  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir, 
on  receiving  the  Commonitorium.  This  letter 
is  dated  August  30,  HIS;  and  the  reader  will 
find  a  copy  of  it  subjoined  to  this  appendix.* 
About  a  month  after,  his  grace  wrote  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Du-Pin,  dated  October  1,  1718,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  ex- 
horts the  Galilean  doctors  to  throw  off  the  pa- 
pal yoke  in  a  national  council,  since  a  general 
one  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  declares,  that 
this  must  be  the  great  preliminary  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  projected  union,  which 
being  settled,  a  uniformity  might  be  brought 
about  in  other  matters,  or  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ments mutually  allowed,  without  any  violation 
of  peace  or  concord.  The  archbishop  com- 
mends, in  the  same  letter,  the  candour  and 
openness  that  reign  in  the  Commonitorium; 
entreats  Dr.  Du-Pin  to  write  to  him  always 
upon  the  same  footing,  freely,  and  without  dis- 
guise or  reserve;  and  tells  him  he  is  pleased 
with  several  things  in  that  piece,  and  with  no- 
thing more  than  with  the  doctor's  declaring  it 
as  his  opinion,  tliat  there  is  not  a  great  differ- 
ence between  their  respective  sentiments;  but 
adds,  that  he  cannot  at  present  give  his  senti- 
ments at  large  concerning  that  piece. f 

Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  aimed  principally, 
in  this  correspondence,  at  bringing  about  a  se- 
paration between  the  Galilean  church  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  terms  in  which  the  French 
divines  often  spoke  about  the  liberties  of  their 

*  See  this  Letter,  No.  III. 

t  See  this  Letter  to  DuPin,  No.  V.  as  also  the 
archbishop's  letters  to  Dr.  P.  Piers  de  Girardin,  No. 
VI. 
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church,  might  give  him  some  hope  tliat  this 
separation  would  take  place,  if  ever  these  di- 
vines should  be  countenanced  by  the  civil 
power  of  France.  But  a  man  of  the  arch- 
bishop's sagacity  could  not  expect  that  they 
would  enter  into  a  union  with  any  other  nation- 
al church  all  at  once.  He  acted,  therefore, 
with  dignity,  as  well  as  with  prudence,  when 
he  declined  to  explain  himself  on  the  proposals 
contained  in  Du-Pin's  C'ommonitorium.  To 
have  answered  ambiguously,  would  have  been 
mean;  and  to  have  answered  explicitly,  would 
have  blasted  liis  hopes  of  separating  them  from 
Home,  which  separation  he  desired  upon  the 
principles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty,  in- 
dependent of  the  discussion  of  theological  te- 
nets. The  archbishop's  sentiments  in  this  mat- 
ter will  still  appear  farther  from  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  IJeauvoir,  in  October,  November, 
and  December,  1718,  and  the  January  follow- 
ing, of  which  tile  proper  extracts  are  liere  sub- 
joined.* It  appears  from  these  letters,  tliat  Dr. 
Wake  insisted  still  upon  tiie  abolition  of  the 
pope's  jurisdiction  over  the  Callican  church, 
and  leaving  him  no  more  than  a  primacy  of 
rank  and  honour,  and  that  merely  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  as  he  was  once  jjishop  of  the 
imperial  city;  to  which  empty  title  our  prelate 
seems  willing  to  have  consented,  provided  that 
it  should  be  attended  witii  no  infringement  of 
the  independence  and  privileges  of  each  par- 
ticular country  and  church.  "  Si  quam  pra2ro- 
gativam,"  (says  the  archbishop  in  his  letter  to 
Girardin,t  after  having  defied  the  court  of 
Rome  to  produce  any  precept  of  Christ  in  fa- 
vour of  the  primacy  of  its  bisliop)  "  ecclesiffi 
concilia  sedis  impcrialis  episcopo  concesserint 
(etsi  cadenle  imperio  etiam  ea  praerogativa  ex- 
cidisse  merito  possit  censeri)  taiiuMi,  quod  ad 
me  attinet,  servatis  semper  regnorum  juribus, 
ecclesiarum  libertatibus,  episcoporum  digni- 
tate,  modo  in  casteris  conveniatur,  per  me  li- 
cet, suo  fruatur  qualicumque  primatu:  non  ego 
illi  locum  primuin,  non  inauem  honoris  titu- 
lum  invideo.  At  in  alias  ecclcsias  dominari, 
&c.  hffic  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus,  nee 
vos  debetis." 

It  appears  farther,  from  these  letters,  that  any 
proposals  or  terms  conceived  by  the  arclibishop, 
in  relation  to  this  project  of  union,  were  of  a 
vague  and  general  nature,  and  that  his  views 
terminated  rather  in  a  plan  of  mutual  tolera- 
tion, than  in  a  scheme  for  effecting  an  entire 
uniformity.  The  scheme  that  seemed  to  his 
grace  the  most  likely  to  succeed  was,  that 
"  tlie  independence  of  every  national  church, 
or  any  other,  and  its  right  to  determine  all  mat- 
ters that  arise  within  itsell",  sliould  be  acknow- 
ledged on  both  sides;  that,  for  points  of  doc- 
trine, they  should  agree  as  far  as  possible,  in 
all  articles  of  any  moment  (as  in  effect  the 
two  churches  either  already  did,  or  easily 
might;)  and,  in  other  matters,  that  a  difference 
should  be  allowed  until  God  should  bring  them 
to  a  union  in  them  also."].  It  must  be  allow- 
ed, however,  though  the  e.xpression  is  still  ge- 
neral, that  the  archbishop  was  for  "  purging 
out  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  all  such 


•  See  No.  IV,  VII,  VUI,  IX,  X.  t  Mo-  VI. 

J  See  the  pieces  subjoined  to  this  appendix,  No. 
VUI. 


things  as  hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  di- 
vineservice,  so  that  persons  coming  from  one 
church  to  the  other  might  join  in  prayers,  and 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  the  public  service."* 
He  was  persuaded,  that,  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  there  was  nothing  but 
what  the  Roman  catholics  would  adopt,  e.x- 
ccpt  the  sinjrle  rubric  relating  to  the  eucharist; 
and  that  in  the  Romish  liturgy  there  was  no- 
thing to  which  Protestants  object,  but  what 
the  more  rational  Romanists  agree  might  be 
laid  aside,  and  yet  the  public  offices  be  not  the 
worse,  or  more  imperfect,  for  the  want  of  it. 
He  therefore  thought  it  proper  to  make  the 
demands  already  mentioned  the  ground-work 
of  the  project  of  union,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiation;  not  that  he  meant  to  stop  here, 
but  that,  being  tlius  far  agreed,  they  might  the 
more  easily  go  farther,  descend  to  particulars, 
and  render  their  scheme  more  perfect  by  de- 
grees, f 

The  violent  measures  of  the  court  of  Rome 
against  that  part  of  the  Gallican  church  which 
refused  to  admit  the  constitution  Unigenitus  as 
an  ecclesiastical  law,  made  the  archbishop  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
bring  this  opposition  to  an  open  rupture,  and 
to  engage  the  persons  concerned  in  it  to  throw 
off  the  papal  yoke,  which  seemed  to  be  borne 
with  impatience  in  France.  The  despotic  bull 
of  Clement  XI.  dated  August  28,  1718,  and 
which  begins  with  tiie  words,  Pastoralis  officii., 
was  a  formal  act  of  excommunication,  thun- 
dered out  against  all  the  anti-constitutionists, 
as  the  opposers  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  were 
called;  and  it  exasperated  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  in  tlie  highest  degree.  It  is  to  this 
that  tlie  archbishop  alludes,  when  he  says,  in 
liis  letter  to  Mr.  Reauvoir,  dated  the  23d  of 
.January,  IT  rS,];  "  At  present  he  (the  pope)  has 
put  them  out  of  his  communion.  We  have 
withdrawn  ourselves  from  his;  both  are  out  of 
communion  with  him,  and  I  think  it  is  not  ma- 
terial on  which  side  the  breach  lies."  But  the 
wished-for  separation  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
notwitiistanding  all  the  provocations  of  its  pon- 
tiff, was  still  for  off.  Though,  on  numberless 
occasions,  the  French  divines  showed  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  papal  authority,  yet  the  re- 
nouncing it  altogetlier  was  a  step  which  requir- 
ed deep  deliberation,  and  which,  however  in- 
clined they  might  be  to  it,  they  could  not  make, 
if  they  were  not  seconded  by  tlio  state.  But 
from  the  state  they  were  not  likely  to  have 
any  countenance.  The  regent  of  France  was 
governed  by  the  abbe  Du  Bois;  and  Du  Bois 
was  aspiring  eagerly  atler  a  cardinal's  cap. 
This  circuinstance  (not  more  unimportant  that 
many  secret  connexions  and  trivial  views  that 
d.-iily  influence  the  course  of  public  events,  the 
transactions  of  government,  and  the  fate  of 
nations)  was  sufficient  to  stop  the  Sorbonne 
and  its  doctors  in  the  midst  of  their  career; 
and,  in  effect,  it  contributed  greatly  to  stop  the 
correspondence  of  which  I  have  been  now 
giving  an  account,  and  to  nip  the  project  of 
union  in  the  bud.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween tile  archbishop  and  the  two  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne  had  been  carried  on  with  a  high 


*  See  the  pirrcs  subjoined  to  this  appendi.v,  No, 
VUI.  t  See  No.  VJII.  J  Stc  No.  X. 
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degree  of  secrecy.  This  secrecy  was  prudent, 
as  neither  of  the  corresponding  parties  had 
been  authorised  by  the  civil  power  to  negotiate 
a  union  between  the  two  churches;*  and,  on 
Dr.  Wake's  part,  it  was  partly  owing  to  his 
having  nobody  that  he  could  trust  with  what 
he  did.  He  was  satisfied  (as  he  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Beauvoir)  "  that  most  of  the  high- 
church  bisiiops  and  clergy  would  readily  come 
into  such  a  design;  but  these  (adds  his  grace) 
are  not  men  either  to  be  confided  in,  or  made 
use  of,  by  me."t 

The  correspondence,  however,  was  divulg- 
ed; and  the  project  of  union  engrossed  the 
whole  conversation  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Lord 
Stanhope  and  the  earl  of  Stair  were  congratu- 
lated thereupon  by  some  great  personages  in 
the  royal  palace.  The  duke  regent  himself 
and  the  abbe  Du  Bois,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Joli  de  Fleury,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, gave  the  line  at  first,  appeared  to  favour 
the  correspondence  and  the  project,  and  let 
things  run  on  to  certain  lengths.  But  the  Je- 
suits and  Constitutionists  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  overturned  the  whole  scheme,  by  spread- 
ing a  report,  that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and 
his  friends  the  Jansenists,  were  upon  the  point 
of  making  a  coalition  with  the  heretics.  Here- 
upon the  regent  was  intimidated;  and  Du  Bois 
had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  a  meritorious 
candidate  for  a  place  in  the  sacred  college. 
Dr.  Piers  Girardin  was  sent  for  to  court,  was 
severely  reprimanded  by  Du  Bois,  and  strictly 
charged,  upon  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  to  give  up  all  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  also  a 
copy  of  all  his  own.  He  was  forced  to  obey; 
and  all  the  letters  were  immediately  sent  to 
Rome,  "  as  so  many  trophies  (says  a  certain  au- 
thor) gained  from  the  enemies  of  the  church. "| 
Tlie  archbishop's  letters  were  greatly  admired, 
as  striking  proofs  both  of  iiis  catholic  benevo- 
lence and  extensive  abilities. 

Mr.  Beauvoir  informed  the  archbishop,  by  a 
letter  dated  February  8,  17J9,  N.  S.  that  Dr. 
Du-Pin  had  been  summoned  by  the  abbe  Du 
Bois,  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  Dr.  Wake.  This  step  natu- 
rally suspended  the  correspondence,  though 
the  archbishop  was  at  a  lo.ss,  at  first,  whether 
he  should  look  upon  it  as  favourable,  or  detri- 
mental, to  the  projected  union. §     The  letters 

*  Dr.  Wake  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  carrying  on  a  negotiation  of  this  nature 
without  the  approbation  and  countenance  of  go- 
vernment. "  I  always  isays  he,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
this  Appendix,  No.  XI.)  took  it  for  granted,  that  no 
step  should  be  taken  toward  a  union,  but  with  the 
knowledge,  approbation,  and  even  by  the  authority 
of  civil  powers.  All,  therefore,  that  has  passed  hi- 
therto stands  clear  of  any  e.xception  as  to  the  civil 
ihagistrate.  It  is  only  a  consultation,  in  order  to 
find  out  a  way  how  a  luiion  might  be  made,  if  a  (it 
occasion  should  hereafter  be  offered." 

t  See  the  letters  subjoined,  No.  IX. 

I  These  trophies  were  the  defeat  of  the  moderate 
part  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  the  ruin  of  their 
project  to  break  the  papal  yoke,  and  unite  with  the 
church  of  England.  See  above,  note  *,  p.  170,  where 
the  conclusion  which  the  author  of  the  Confessional 
nas  drawn  from  this  expression  is  shown  to  be 
groundless. 

§  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  in  the  pieces  sub- 
joined, No.  XI.  dated  February  S  (IG,)  1718-19. 


which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir  and  Dr.  Du- 
Pin  after  this,  express  the  same  sentiments 
which  he  discovered  through  the  whole  of  this 
transaction.*  The  letter  to  Du-Pin,  more 
especially,  is  full  of  a  pacific  and  reconciling 
spirit,  and  expresses  the  archbishop's  desire  of 
cultivating  fraternal  charity  with  the  doctors, 
and  his  regret  at  the  ill  success  of  their  endea- 
vours toward  the  projected  union.  Du-Pin 
died  before  this  letter,  which  was  retarded  by 
some  accident,  arrived  at  Paris.j  Before  the 
archbishop  had  heard  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Beauvoir,  to  express  his  concern,  that  an 
account  was  going  to  be  published  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  two  doctors  and  himself, 
and  his  hope,  "  that  they  would  keep  in  gene- 
rals, as  the  only  way  to  renew  the  good  design, 
if  occasion  should  serve,  and  to  prevent  them- 
selves trouble  from  the  reflections  of  their  ene- 
mies," on  account  (as  the  archbishop  undoubt- 
edly means)  of  the  concessions  they  had  made, 
which,  though  insuthcient  to  satisfy  true  Pro- 
testants, were  adapted  to  exasperate  bigoted 
papists.  The  prelate  adds,  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  letter,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  that 
your  doctors  still  continue  their  good  opinion 
of  us;  for,  though  we  need  not  the  approbation 
of  men  on  our  own  account,  yet  I  cannot  but 
wish  it  as  a  mean  to  bring  them,  if  not  to  a 
perfect  agreement  in  all  tilings  with  us,  (which 
is  not  presently  to  be  expected,)  yet  to  such  a 
union  as  may  put  an  end  to  the  odious  charges 
against,  and  consequential  aversion  of  us,  as 
heretics  and  schismatics,  and  in  truth,  make 
them  cease  to  be  so." 

Dr.  Du-Pin  (whom  the  archbishop  very  sin- 
cerely lamented,  as  the  only  man,  after  Mr. 
Ravechet,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  a  reformation 
in  France  seemed  to  depend)  left  behind  him 
an  account  of  this  famous  correspondence. 
Some  time  before  he  died,  he  showed  it  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir,  and  told  him,  that  he  intended  to 
commmiicate  it  to  a  very  great  man  (probably 
the  regent.)  Mr.  Beauvoir  observed  to  the 
doctor,  that  one  would  be  led  to  imagine,  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  account  was  drawn 
up,  that  the  archbishop  made  the  first  overtures 
with  respect  to  the  correspondence,  and  was 
the  first  who  intimated  his  desire  of  the  union- 
whereas  it  was  palpably  evident  that  he  (Dr. 
Du-Pin)  had  first  solicited  the  one  and  the 
other.  Du-Pin  acknowledged  this  fi-eely  and 
candidly,  and  promised  to  rectify  it,  but  was 
prevented  by  death.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  his  death  put  a  final  stop  to  the  cor- 
respondence; for  we  learn  by  a  letter  from  the 
archbishop  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  dated  August  27, 
1719,  that  Dr.  Piers  Girardin  frequently  wrote 
to  his  grace.  But  the  opportunity  was  past; 
the  appellants  from  the  bull  Uiiigenitus,  or  the 
anti-constitutionists,  were  divided;  the  court 
did  not  smile  at  all  upon  the  project,  because 
the  regent  was  afraid  of  the  Spanish  party  and 
the  Jesuits;  and  therefore  the  continuation  of 
this  correspondence  after  Du-Pin's  death  was 
without  effect. 

Let  the  reader  now,  after  having  perused  this 
historical  account,  judge  of  the  appearance 
which  Dr.   Wake  makes  in  this  transaction. 


*  See  No.  XI.— XVIII. 

t  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Beauvoir,  No.  XV. 
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An  impartial  reader  will  certainly  draw  from 
this  whole  correspondence  the  following  con- 
clusions: that  archbishop  Wake  was  invited  to 
this  correspondence  by  Dr.  Du-Pin,  the  most 
moderate  of  all  the  Roman  catholic  divines; 
that  he  entered  into  it  with  a  view  to  improve 
one  of  the  most  favourable  opportunities  that 
could  be  offered,  of  withdrawing  the  church  of 
France  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope;  a 
circumstance  which  must  have  immediately 
weakened  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
farther  reformation  in  doctrine  and  worship,  as 
the  case  happened  in  the  church  of  England, 
when  it  happily  threw  off  the  papal  yoke; — 
that  he  did  not  give  Du-Pin,  or  any  of  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne,  the  smallest  reason  to 
hope  that  the  church  of  England  would  give 
up  any  one  point  of  belief  or  practice  to  the 
church  of  France;  but  insisted,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  latter  should  make  alterations  and  con- 
cessions, in  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the  for- 
mer;— that  he  never  specified  the  particular  al- 
terations, which  would  be  requisite  to  satisfy 
the  rulers  and  doctors  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, but  only  expressed  a  general  desire  of  a 
union  between  the  churches,  if  tliat  were  pos- 
sible, or  at  least  of  a  mutual  toleration;  that  he 
never  flattered  himself  that  this  union  could 
be  perfectly  accomplished,  or  that  the  doctors 
of  the  Gallican  church  would  be  entirely 
brought  over  to  the  church  of  England;  but 
thought  that  every  advance  made  by  them,  and 
every  concession,  must  have  proved  really  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  pacific  spirit  of  Dr.  Wake  did  not  only 
discover  itself  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Romish  doctors,  but  in  several  other  transac- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged  by  his  constant 
desire  of  promoting  union  and  concord  among 
Christians;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  he  kept 
up  a  constant  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  foreign 
Protestant  churches,  and  showed  a  fraternal 
regard  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  their  discipline  and  government  from 
that  of  the  church  of  England.  In  a  letter 
written  to  the  learned  le  Clerc  in  1716,  he  ex- 
presses, in  the  most  cordial  terms,  his  affection 
for  them,  and  declares  positively,  that  nothing 
can  be  farther  from  his  thoughts,  than  the  no- 
tions adopted  by  certain  bigoted  and  furious 
writers  who  refuse  to  embrace  the  foreign  Pro- 
testants as  their  brethren,  will  not  allow  to 
their  religious  assemblies  the  denomination  of 
churches,  and  deny  the  validity  of  their  sacra- 
ments. He  declares,  on  the  contrary,  these 
churches  to  be  true  Christian  churclies,  and 
expresses  a  warm  desire  of  their  union  with  the 
church  of  England.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  diffi- 
cult to  find,  in  any  epistolary  composition,  an- 
cient, or  modern,  a  more  elegant  simplicity,  a 
more  amiable  spirit  of  meekness,  moderation, 
and  charity,  and  a  happier  strain  of  that  easy 
and  unaffected  politeness  which  draws  its  e.\- 
pressions  from  a  natural  habit  of  goodness  and 
humanity,  than  we  meet  with  in  this  letter.* 
We  see  this  active  and  benevolent  prelate  still 

♦  Bee  ail  extract  of  it  among  the  pieces  subjoined, 
No.  XIX. 


continuing  to  interest  himself  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Protestant  churches  abroad.  In  several 
letters  written  in  the  years  1718  and  1719,  to 
the  pastors  and  prolcssors  of  Geneva  and 
Switzerland,  who  were  then  at  variance  about 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  and 
some  other  abstruse  points  of  metaphysical 
theology,  he  recommends  earnestly  to  them  a 
spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance,  en- 
treats them  particularly  to  be  moderate  in  their 
demands  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  and 
proposes  to  them  the  example  of  the  church  ol 
England  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  he  exhorts  the  doctors  of 
Geneva  not  to  go  too  far  in  explaining  the  na- 
ture, determining  the  sense,  and  imposing  the 
belief  of  doctrines,  which  the  divine  wisdom 
has  not  thought  proper  to  reveal  clearly  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  ignorance  of  which  is  very 
consistent  with  a  state  of  salvation;  and  he  re- 
commends the  prudence  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  expressed  these  doctrines  in 
such  general  terms,  in  its  articles,  that  persons 
wlio  think  very  differently  about  the  doctrines 
may  subscribe  the  articles,  without  wounding 
their  integrity.*  His  letters  to  professor 
Schurer  of  Bern,  and  to  the  excellent  and 
learned  John  Alphonso  Turretin  of  Geneva, 
arc  in  the  same  strain  of  moderation  and  cha- 
rity, and  are  here  subjoined,!  as  every  way 
worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  But  what  is  more 
peculiarly  worthy  of  attention  here,  is  a  letter 
written  May  22,  1719,+  to  Mr.  Jablonski  of 
Poland,  who,  from  a  persuasion  of  Dr.  Wake's 
great  wisdom,  discernment,  and  moderation, 
had  proposed  to  him  the  following  question, 
viz.  "  Whether  it  was  lawful  and  expedient  for 
the  Lutherans  to  treat  of  a  union  with  the 
church  of  Rome;  or  whether  all  negotiations 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  and  delusive?"  The  arcitbishop's 
answer  to  this  question  contains  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  Protestant  zeal  and  Christian  charity. 
He  gives  the  strongest  cautions  to  the  Polish 
Lutherans  against  entering  into  any  treaty  of 
union  with  the  Roman  catholics,  except  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  renunciation,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  of  the  tyranny,  and  even  of  the  superi- 
ority and  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Rome 
and  its  pontiff;  and  as  to  what  concerns  points 
of  doctrine,  he  exhorts  them  not  to  sacrifice 
truth  to  temporal  advantages,  or  even  to  a  de- 
sire of  peace.  It  would  carry  us  too  far,  were 
we  to  give  a  minute  account  of  Dr.  Wake's 
correspondence  with  the  Protestants  of  Nismes, 
or  of  Lithuania  and  other  countries:  it  may 
however  be  affirmed,  that  no  prelate,  since  the 
Reformation,  had  so  extensive  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  Protestants  abroad,  and  none 
could  have  a  more  friendly  one. 

It  does  not  appear,  tliat  the  dissenters  in 
England  made  to  the  archbishop  any  proposals 
relative  to  a  union  with  the  established  church, 
or  that  he  made  any  proposals  to  them  on 
that  head.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
situation  of  the  contending  parties,  offered  lit- 


*  See  the  pieces  here  subjoined,  No.  XX. 
t  f.!elhesfllctlcrs,No.  XXi,  XXII,  XXIII. 
t  No.  XXV. 
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tie  prospect  of  success  to  any  scheme  of  that 
nature.  In  queen  Anne's  time,  he  was  only- 
bishop  of  Lincohi;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  of  all  the  Tory  part 
of  the  nation,  was  then  so  unfavourable  to  the 
dissenters,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
attempt  toward  re-uniting  them  to  the  estal> 
lished  church  would  have  passed  into  a  law. 
And,  in  the  next  reign,  the  face  of  things  was 
so  greatly  changed  in  favour  of  the  dissenters, 
and  their  hopes  of  recovering  the  rights  and 
privileges,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
were  so  sanguine,  that  it  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  they  would  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  union,  had  it  been  made  to  them. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  archbishop  Wake's  moderate  and 
pacific  spirit,  that,  in  1714,  when  the  spirit  of 
the  court  and  of  the  triumphant  part  of  the 
ministry  was,  with  respect  to  the  Whigs  in  ge- 
neral, and  to  dissenters  in  particular,  a  spirit 
of  enmity  and  oppression,  this  worthy  prelate 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in  opposition  to 
the  schism-hill,  and  to  protest  against  it  as  a 
hardship  upon  the  dissenters.  This  step,  which 
must  have  blasted  his  credit  at  court,  and 
proved  detrimental  to  his  private  interest,  as 
matters  then  stood,  showed  that  he  had  a 
friendly  and  sincere  regard  for  the  dissenters. 
It  is  true,  four  years  after  this,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  the  schism-bill  and  the  act 
against  occasional  conformity,  both  at  once, 
he  disapproved  this  proposal;  and  this  circum- 
stance has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  given  to  his  tender 
regard  for  the  dissenters,  or  at  least  as  a  proof 
that  he  changed  his  mind;  and  that  Wake, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  more  their  friend  than 
Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  this  change  of  conduct.  It 
seems  to  have  been,  indeed,  occasioned  by  a 
change  of  circumstances.  The  dissenters,  in 
their  state  of  oppression  during  the  ministry 
of  Bolingbroke  and  his  party,  were  objects  of 
compassion;  and  those  who  had  sagacity  enough 
to  perceive  the  ultimate  object  which  that 
ministry  had  in  view  in  oppressing  them,  must 
have  interested  themselves  in  their  sufferings, 
and  opposed  their  oppressors,  from  a  regard  to 
the  united  causes  of  Protestantism  and  liberty. 
In  the  following  reign,  their  credit  rose;  and, 
while  this  encouraged  the  wise  and  moderate 
men  among  them  to  plead  with  prudence  and 
with  justice  their  right  to  be  delivered  from 
several  real  grievances,  it  elated  the  violent 
(and  violent  men  there  are  in  all  parties  even 
in  the  cause  of  moderation)  to  a  high  degree. 
This  rendered  them  formidable  to  all  those 
who  were  jealous  of  [zealous  for]  the  power, 
privileges,  and  authority,  of  the  established 
church;  and  archbishop  Wake  was  probably  of 
this  number.  He  had  protested  against  the 
shackles  that  were  imposed  upon  them  when 
they  lay  under  the  frowns  of  government;  but 
apprehending,  perhaps,  that  tiie  removal  of 
these  shackles  in  the  day  of  prosperity  would 
render  their  motions  toward  power  too  rapid, 
he  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  very  acts 
which  he  had  before  endeavoured  to  stifle  in 
their  birth.  In  this,  however,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  spirit  of  party  mingled 


too  much  of  its  influence  with  the  dictates  of 
prudence;  and  that  prudence,  thus  accompa- 
nied, was  not  very  consistent  with  Dr.  Wake's 
known  principles  of  equity  and  moderation. 
As  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  part 
of  the  archbishop's  conduct,  I  addressed  my- 
self to  a  learned  and  worthy  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing answer:  "  Archbishop  Wake's  objection 
to  the  repeal  of  the  schism-act  was  founded 
on  this  consideration  only,  that  such  a  repeal 
was  needless,  as  no  use  had  been  made,  or 
was  likely  to  be  made,  of  that  act.  It  is  also 
highly  probable,  that  he  would  have  consented 
without  hesitation  to  rescind  it,  had  nothing 
farther  been  endeavoured  at  the  same  time. 
But,  considering  what  sort  of  spirit  was  then 
shown  by  the  dissenters  and  others,  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  if  he  was 
afraid  that,  from  the  repeal  of  the  other  act 
(viz.  that  against  occasional  conformity,)  con- 
siderable damage  might  follow  to  the  church 
over  which  he  presided;  and,  even  supposing 
his  fears  to  be  excessive,  or  quite  groundless, 
yet  certainly  they  were  pardonable  in  a  man 
who  had  never  done,  or  designed  to  do,  any 
thing  disagreeable  to  the  dissenters  in  any 
other  affair,  and  who,  in  this,  had  the  concur- 
rence of  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of 
the  English  lords,  and  of  the  earl  of  Hay, 
among  the  Scotch,  though  a  professed  Presby- 
terian." 

However  some  may  judge  of  this  particular 
incident,  I  think  it  will  appear  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  archbishop  Wake's  correspondence 
and  transactions  with  Christian  churches  of 
different  denominations,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
a  pacific,  gentle,  and  benevolent  spirit,  and  art 
enemy  to  the  feuds,  animosities,  and  party  pre- 
judices, which  divide  the  professors  of  one  holy 
religion,  and  by  which  Christianity  is  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  its  virulent  enemies,  and 
wounded  in  the  house  of  its  pretended  friends. 
To  this  deserved  eulogy,  we  may  add  what  a 
learned  and  worthy  divine*  has  said  of  this 
eminent  prelate,  considered  as  a  controversial 
writer,  even,  "  that  his  accurate  and  superior 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Romish  hie- 
rarchy, and  of  the  constitution  of  the  church- 
of  England,  furnished  him  with  victorious 
arms,  both  for  the  subversion  of  error  and  the 
defence  of  truth." 


AUTHENTIC  COPIES  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LET- 
TERS FROM  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  AC- 
COUNT   IS    DRAWN. 

No.  I. 
A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  feauvoir. 
Lambeth,  Nov.  28,  S.  V.  1717. 
I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  several  kind  let- 
ters, and  some  small  tracts,  which  I  have  had 


*  Dr.  William  Kicliardson,  master  of  Emanuel 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Lincoln.  See 
his  noble  edition,  and  his  very  elegant  and  judicious 
continuation  of  Bishop  Godwin's  Commentarius  de 
I'riesulibus  Angliie,  published  in  1743,  at  Cambridge. 
Ills  words,  (p.  1U7,)  are:  "  Nemo  usbiamecclesiae  Ro- 
mans vel  Anglicanas  stalum  penitius  cognitum  ex- 
pinratum  habuit;  et  pruinde  in  disputandi  arenam 
prodiil  turn  ad  oppiignandum  turn  ad  propugnandum 
instrucliasimus. " 
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the  favour  to  receive  from  you.  The  last, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  new  edition 
that  is  going  on  of  Chrysostom,  I  received 
yesterday.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  valua- 
ble edition;  but,  as  they  propose  to  go  on  with 
it,  I  shall  hardly  live  to  see  it  finished.  They 
do  not  tell  us,  to  whom  here  we  may  go  for 
Bubscriptions:  and  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
make  returns  to  Paris.  They  should,  for  their 
own  advantage,  say,  where  subscriptions  will 
be  taken  in  London,  and  where  one  may  call 
for  the  several  volumes  as  they  come  out,  and 
pay  for  the  next  that  are  going  on. 

Among  the  account  of  books  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  there  is  one  with  a  very 
promising  title,  Thesaurus  Jlnecdotorum,  five 
volumes.  I  wish  I  could  know  what  the  chief 
of  those  anecdotes  are;  it  may  be  a  book  very 
well  worth  having.  I  admire  they  do  not  dis- 
perse some  sheets  of  such  works.  What  they 
can  add  to  make  Moreri's  Dictionary  so  very 
voluminous,  I  cannot  imagine.  I  bought  it 
in  two  exorbitant  volumes,  and  thought  it  big 
enough  so.  While  I  am  writing  this,  company 
is  come  in,  so  that  I  am  forced  to  break  off; 
and  I  can  only  assure  3'ou,  that,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, you  shall  find  me  very  sincerely, 
Reverend  Sir,  Your  faithful  friend, 

W.  Cant. 
N.  B.  This  is  the  earliest  letter  in  the  whole  collec- 
lion;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  it,  seems  to  be  the 
first  which  the  archbishop  wrote  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 

No.  II. 
wJ  Letter  from  Mr.  Beauvoir  to  Archbishop  Wake. 
Paris,  Dec.  11,  1117,  O.  S. 
My  Lord, — I  had  the  honour  of  your  grace's 
letter  of  the  28th  ultimo  but  Sunday  last,  and 
therefore  could  not  answer  it  sooner.  A  per- 
son is  to  be  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  new  edition  of  St.  Crysostom,  and  de- 
liver the  copies.  Inclosed  is  an  account  of 
Thesaurus  Anecdolorum.  Dr.  Du-Pin,  with 
whom  I  dined  last  Monday,  and  with  the  Syn- 
dic of  the  Sorbonne  and  two  other  doctors, 
tells  me,  that  what  swells  Moreri's  Dictionary 
are  several  additions,  and  particularly  the  fami- 
lies of  Great  Britain.  He  hath  the  chief  hand 
in  this  new  edition.  They  talked  as  if  the 
whole  kingdom  was  to  appeal  to  the  future 
general  coimcil,  &c.  They  wished  for  a  union 
with  the  church  of  England,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  to  unite  all  the  western  churches. 
Dr.  Du-Pin  desired  me  to  give  his  duty  to 
your  grace,  upon  my  telling  him,  that  I  would 
send  you  an  arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
relating  to  him,  and  a  small  tract  of  his.  I 
have  transmitted  them  to  Mr.  Prevereau,  at 
Mr.  Secretary  Addison's  office. 

No.  HI. 
»4  LeUer  from  Archbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 
Aug.  30,  1718. 
1  TOLD  you  in  one  of  my  last  letters,  how 
little  I  expected  from  the  present  pretences  of 
a  union  with  us.  Since  I  received  the  papers  you 
sent  me,  I  am  more  convinced  that  I  was  not 
mistaken.    My  task  is  pretty  hard,  and  I  scarce 
know  how  to  manage  myself  in  this  matter. 
To  go  any  farther  than  I  have  done  in  it,  even 
Vol.  II.— 46 


as  a  divine  only  of  the  church  of  England, 
may  meet  with  censure:  and,  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  I  cannot  treat  with  these  gentle- 
men. I  do  not  think  my  character  at  all  infe- 
rior to  that  of  an  archbishop  of  Paris:  on  the 
contrary,  without  lessening  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  church  of  England,  I  must  say 
it  is  in  some  respects  superior.  If  the  cardinal 
were  in  earnest  for  such  a  union,  it  would  not 
be  below  him  to  treat  with  me  himself  about 
it.  I  should  then  have  a  sufficient  ground  to 
consult  with  my  brethren,  and  to  ask  his  ma- 
jesty's leave  to  correspond  witii  him  concern- 
ing it.  But  to  go  on  any  farther  with  these' 
gentlemen,  will  only  expose  me  to  the  censure 
of  doing  what,  in  my  station,  ought  not  to  be 
done  without  tlie  king's  knowledge;  and  it 
would  be  very  odd  for  me  to  have  an  authori- 
tative permission  to  treat  with  those  who  have 
no  manner  of  authority  to  treat  with  me. 
However,  I  shall  venture  at  some  answer  or 
other  to  both  their  letters  and  papers;  and  so 
have  done  with  this  affair. 

I  cannot  tell  well  what  to  say  to  Dr.  Du-Pin. 
If  he  thinks  we  are  to  take  their  direction  what 
to  retain,  and  what  to  give  up,  he  is  utterly 
mistaken.  I  am  a  friend  to  peace,  but  more 
to  truth.  And  they  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
shall  always  account  our  church  to  stand  upon 
an  equal  foot  with  theirs:  and  that  we  are  no 
more  to  receive  laws  from  them,  than  we  de>- 
sire  to  impose  any  upon  them.  In  short,  the 
church  of  England  is  free,  is  orthodox:  she  has 
a  plenary  authority  within  herself,  and  has  no 
need  to  recur  to  any  other  cliurch  to  direct  her 
what  to  retain,  or  what  to  do.  Nor  will  we, 
otherwise  than  in  a  brotherly  way,  and  in  a 
full  equality  of  light  and  power,  ever  consent 
to  have  any  treaty  with  that  of  France.  And 
therefore,  if  they  mean  to  deal  with  us,  they 
must  lay  down  this  for  the  foundation,  that  we 
are  to  deal  with  one  another  upon  equal  terms. 
If,  consistently  with  our  own  establishment, 
we  can  agree  upon  a  closer  union  with  one 
another,  well:  if  not,  we  are  as  much,  and 
upon  as  good  grounds,  a  free  independent 
church,  as  they  are.  And,  for  myself,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  I  have  more  power, 
larger  privileges,  and  a  greater  authority,  than 
any  of  their  archbishops:  from  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  not  depart — no,  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  union  with  them. 

You  see,  Sir,  what  my  sense  of  this  matter 
is;  and  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have  a  little 
altered  my  mind  since  this  affair  was  first  set  on 
foot.  As  to  my  desire  of  peace  and  union  witii 
all  other  Christian  churches,  I  am  still  the 
same:  but  with  the  doctor's  Commonitorium  I 
shall  never  comply.  The  matter  must  be  put 
into  another  method;  and,  whatever  they  think, 
they  must  alter  some  of  their  doctrines,  and 
practices  too,  or  a  union  witli  them  can  never 
be  effected.  Of  this,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little 
more  leisure,  I  shall  write  my  mind  as  inoffen- 
sively as  I  can  to  tliem,  but  yet  freely  too. 

If  any  thing  is  to  come  of  tiiis  matter,  it  will 
be  the  shortest  method  I  can  take  of  accom- 
plishing it,  to  put  them  in  the  right  way.  if 
nothing  (as  I  believe  nothing  will  be  done  in 
it,)  'tis  good  to  leave  them  under  a  plain  know- 
ledge of  what  we  think  of  ourselves  and  our 
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cliurch,  and  to  let  them  see,  that  we  neither 
need  nor  seek  the  union  proposed,  but  for  their 
sake  as  well  as  our  own;  or  rather  neither  for 
theirs  nor  ours;  but  in  order  to  the  promotion 
of  a  catholic  communion  (as  far  as  is  possible) 
among  all  the  true  churches  of  Christ. 

I  have  now  plainly  opened  my  mind  to  you: 
you  will  coramimicate  no  more  of  it  than  is 
fitting  to  the  two  doctors,  but  keep  it  as  a  tes- 
timony of  my  sincerity  in  this  affair;  and  that 
I  have  no  design,  but  what  is  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  freedom  of  our  Enghsh  church, 
and  with  the  security  of  that  true  and  sound 
doctrine  which  is  taught  in  it,  and  from  which 
no  consideration  shall  ever  make  me  depart. 
I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 
W.  Cant. 
No.  IV. 
From  A)xhbishop  Wake  to  Mr.  Beauvoir. 
Oct.  8,  ni8. 

Whatever  be  the  consequence  of  our  cor- 
responding with  tlie  Sorbonne  doctors  about 
matters  of  religion,  the  present  situation  of 
our  affuirs  plainly  seems  to  make  it  necessary 
for  us  so  to  do.  Under  tliis  apprehension  I 
have  written,  though  with  great  difficulty,  two 
letters  to  your  two  doctors,  which  I  have  sent 
to  the  secretary''s  office,  to  go  with  the  next 
packet  to  my  lord  Stair.  I  beg  you  to  inquire 
after  them;  they  made  up  together  a  pretty 
thick  packet,  directed  to  you.  In  tliat  to  Dr. 
Du-Pin,  I  have,  in  answer  to  two  of  his  MSS., 
described  the  method  of  making  bishops  in  our 
church.  I  believe  he  will  be  equally  both 
pleased  and  surprised  with  it.  I  wish  you  could 
show  him  the  form  of  consecration,  as  it  stands 
in  the  end  of  your  large  common  prayer-books. 
The  rest  of  my  letters,  both  to  him  and  Dr. 
Piers,  is  a  venture  which  I  know  not  how  they 
will  take,  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
embracing  the  present  opportunity  of  breaking 
off  from  the  pope,  and  going  one  step  farther 
than  they  have  yet  done  in  their  opinion  of  his 
authority,  so  as  to  leave  him  only  a  primacy 
of  place  and  honour;  and  that  merely  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  as  he  was  once  bishop  of 
the  imperial  city.  I  hope  they  both  show  you 
my  letters:  they  are  at  this  time  very  long, 
and  upon  a  nice  point.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
if  you  can  any  way  learn  how  they  take  the 
freedom  1  have  used,  and  what  they  really  think 
of  it.  I  cannot  so  much  trust  to  their  answers, 
m  which  they  have  more  room  to  conceal  their 
thoughts,  and  seldom  want  to  overwhelm  me 
with  more  compliments  than  I  desire,  or  am 
well  able  to  bear. 

Pray  do  all  you  can  to  search  out  their  real 
sense  of,  and  motions  at  the  receipt  of  these 
two  letters;  I  sliall  thereby  be  able  the  better 
to  judge  how  far  I  may  venture  hereafter  to 
offer  any  thing  to  them  upon  the  other  points 
in  difference  between  us;  though  after  all,  I 
still  think,  if  ever  a  reformation  be  made,  it  is 
the  state  tiiat  must  govern  the  church  in  it. 
But  this  between  ourselves. 

No.  V. 
^  Letter  from  Jlrchbishop  Wake  to  Dr.  Du-Pin, 

dated  October  1,  1718. 
Speclatissnno  Viro,  eruditorum  suse  gentu,  si  non 


et  sui  sEcculi  priacipi;  Duo.  L.  Ell.  DuPin.Docluri 
Parisiensi. 

Gul.  prov.  div.  Cant.  Archs.  in  omnibus  ivtf^ovnv  xu 

fV;T-e0CTT£<,/. 

Diu  est,  amplissime  Domine,  ex  quo  debitor 
tibi  factus  sum  ob  plures  tractatus  MSS.  quos 
tuo  beneficio  a  dilecto  mihi  in  Christo  D.  Beau- 
voir accepi.  Perlegi  diligenter  omnes,  nee  sine 
fructu:  plurima  quippe  ab  iis,  cognitu  dignissi- 
ma,  vel  primiim  didici,  vel  clarius  intellexi; 
beatamque  his  difticillimis  temporibus  censeo 
ecclesiam  Gallicanam,  qu83  talem  sibi  in  promp- 
tu  habeat  doctorem,  in  dubiis  consiliarium,  in 
juribus  suis  tuendis  advocatum;  qui  et  possit  et 
audeat,  non  modo  contra  suos  vel  erroneos  vel 
perfidos  symmystas  dignitatem  ejus  tueri,  sed  et 
ipsi  summo  pontifici  (utohm  B.  Apostolus  Pau- 
lus  Petro)  in  faciem  resistere,  quia  reprehensibi- 
lis  est.  Atque  utinam  hsec  quae  jam  PiomsB 
aguntur,  tandem  aliquando  omnibus  vobis  ani- 
mum  darent  ad  jura  vestra  penitiis  a^serenda! 
Ut  deinceps  non  ex  pragmaticis  (ut  olim)  sanc- 
tionibus  non  (ut  hoc  fere  tempore)  ex  concorda- 
tis,  non  ex  preejudicatis  hominum  opinionibus, 
res  vestras  agatis;  sed  ea  authoritate  qua  decet 
ecclesiam  tam  illustris  ac  pragpotentis  imperii; 
quas  nullo  jure,  vel  divino,  vel  humane,  alteri 
olim  aut  ecclesiEE  aut  liomini  subjicitur;  sed  ip- 
sa jus  habet  intra  se  sua  negotia  terminandi,  et 
in  omnibus,  sub  rege  suo  Christianissimo,  po- 
pulum  suum  commissuni  propriis  suis  legibus 
et  sanctionibus  gubernandi. 

Expergiscimini  itaque,  viri,  eruditi;  et  quod 
ratio  postulat,  nee  refragatur  religio,  strenue 
agite.  Hoc  bononnn  subditorum  erga  regerr» 
suum  ofticium.  Christianorum  erga  episcopos 
suos,  heu!  nimium  extraneorum  tyrannide  op- 
presso.s,  pietas  exigit,  flagitat,  rcquirit.  Excu- 
tite  tandem  jugum  istud,  quod  nee  patres  ves- 
tri,  nee  vos  ierre  potuistis.  Hie  ad  reforma- 
tionem  non  praetensam,  sed  veram,  sed  justam, 
sed  necessarian!  ecclesiae  nostra},  primus  fuit 
gradus.  Quce  Caesaris  erant,  Csesari  reddidi- 
mus;  quae  Dei,  Deo.  Coronae  imperiali  regni 
nostri  suum  suprematum,  episcopatui  suam 
^;<xv,  ecclesioe  suam  libertatem  restituit,  vel 
eo  solum  nomine  semper  cum  honore  memo- 
randus,  rex  Henricus  VIII.  Haec  omnia  sub 
pedibus  conculcaverat  idem  ille  tunc  nobis,  qui 
jam  vobis  inimicus.  Saepiiis  authoritas  papalis 
intra  certos  fines  legibus  nostris  antea  fuerat 
coercita;  et  iis  quidem  legibus,  quas  siquis  ho- 
die  inspiceret,  impossibile  ei  videretur  eas  po- 
tuisse,  aliqua  vel  vi  vel  astutia,  perrumpere. 
Sed  idem  nobis  accidit  quod  illis,  qui  dffimo- 
niacum  vinculis  ligare  voluere.  Onmia  frus- 
tra  tentata:  nihil  perfacere  inania  legura  repa- 
gula,  contra  nescio  quos  prcetextus  potestatis 
divinae  nullis  humanis  constitutionibus  subditae. 
Tandem  defatigato  regno  dura  necessitas  sua 
jura  tuendi  oculos  omnium  aperuit.  Proponi- 
tur  quaestio  episcopis  ac  clero  in  utriusque  pro- 
vinciEB  synodo  congregatis,  an  episcopus  Ro- 
manus  in  sacris  scripturis  habeat  aliquam  ma- 
jorem  jurisdictionem  in  regno  Angliae  quam 
quivis  alius  externus  episcopus.'  In  partem  sa- 
nam,  justam,  veram,  utriusque  concilii  suffra- 
gia  concurrere.  Quod  episcopi  cum  suo  clero 
statuerant,  etiain  regni  academiffi  calculo  suo 
approbarunt,  rex  cum  parliamento  sancivit; 
H  adeoque  tandem,  quod  unicf  fieri  poterat,  sub- 
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lata  penitas  potestas,  quam  nullee  leges,  nulla 
jura,  vol  civilia  vel  ecclesiastica,  intra  debitos 
fines  unquam  poterant  contincre.  En  nobis 
promptum  ac  paratum  exempluin;  quod  sequi 
vobisgloriosum,  nee  minus  postcris  vestris  utile 
fuerit!  Quo  solo  pacern,  absque  veritatis  dis- 
pendio,  tueri  valeatis,  ac  irridere  bruta  de  Vati- 
can© fulmina,  quce  juindudum  ostenditis  vobis 
non  ultra  terror!  esse,  uptote  a  sacris  scriptu- 
ris  edoctis,  quod  maledictio  absque  causa  prolala 
7ion  superveniet. — Prov.  xxvi.  2. 

State  ergo  in  libertate  qua  Christus  vos  do- 
naverit.  Frustra  ad  concilium  generale  nun- 
quam  convocandum  res  vestras  refertis.  Frns- 
tra  decretorum  vim  suspendere  curatis,  qufE  ab 
initio  injusta,  erronea,  ac  absurda,  ac  plane 
nulla  erant.  Non  talibus  subsidiis  vobis  opus 
est.  Regia  perniissione,  authoritate  sua  a 
Christo  commissa,  archiepiscopi  et  episcopi 
vestri  in  concilium  nationale  cocant:  academi- 
arum,  cleri,  ac  prajcipue  utrorumque  principis 
theologicae  facultatis  Parisiensis,  concilium  at- 
que  auxilium  sibi  assumant:  sic  muniti  quod 
asquum  et  justum  fuerit  decernant:  quod  de- 
creverint  etiam  civili  authoritate  firmandum 
curent:  nee  patiantur  factiosos  homines  alio 
res  vestras  vocare,  aut  ad  judicem  appellare 
qui  nullam  in  vos  authoritatem  exposcere  de- 
beat,  aut,  si  exposcat,  merito  a  vobis  recusari 
et  poterit  et  debuerit. 

Ignoscas,  vir  iT0K<j,u.xha-T:tT:,  indignationi  di- 
cam  an  amori  meo,  si  forte  aliquanto  ultra  mo- 
duni  commoveri  videar  ab  iis  qusB  vobis  his 
proximis  annis  acciderint.  Veritatem  Christi 
omni  qua  possum  animi  devotione  colo.  Hanc 
vos  tuemini:  pro  hac  censuras  pontificias  su- 
biistis,  et  porro  ferre  parati  estis. 

Ille,  qui  se  pro  summo  ac  fere  unico  Christi 
vicario  venditat,  veritatem  ejus  sub  pedibus 
proterit,  conculcat.  Justitiam  veneror:  ac  pro- 
inde  vos  injuste,  ac  plane  tyrannice,  si  non  op- 
presses, at  petitos,  at  comminatos;  at  ideo  so- 
lum non  penitus  obrutos,  subversos  prostrates, 
qui  a  Deus  fui'ori  ejus  obicem  posuit,  nee  per- 
miscrit  vos  in  ipsius  manus  incidere;  non  pos- 
sum non  vindicare,  et  centra  violentum  op- 
presserem,  meum  qualecunque  suflragi  um  ferre. 

Jura  ac  libertates  inclyti  regni,  celeberrimoe 
ecclesiae,  praestantissimi  cleri  cum  honore  in- 
tueor.  Haec  papa  reprobat,  contemnit;  et,  dum 
sic  alios  tractat,  merito  se  aliis  castigandum, 
certe  intra  justos  fines  coiicendum,  exhibet. 
Siquid  ei  potestatis  supra  alios  episcopes  Chris- 
tus commiserit,  proferantur  tabuloe;  jus  evin- 
catur;  cedere  non  recusamus. 

Siquam  praerogativam  ecclesiae  concilia  sedis 
imperialis  episcopo  concesserint  (etsi  cadente 
imperio,  etiam  ea  prcerogativa  excidisse  merito 
possit  censeri;)  tamen  quod  ad  me  attinct,  ser- 
vatis  semper  regnorum  juribus,  ecclesiarum 
libertatibus,  episcoporum  dignitate,  mode  in 
caeteris  conveniatur,  per  mc  licet,  suo  fruatur, 
qualicunque  primatu:  non  ego  illi  locum  pri- 
mum,  non  inanem  honoris  titulum  invideo.  At 
in  alias  ecclesias  dominari;  episcopatum,  cujus 
partem  Christus  unicuique  episcopo  in  solidum 
reliquit,  tantum  non  in  solidum  sibi  soli  vindi- 
care; siquis  ejus  injusta;  tyrannidi  sese  opposu- 
eiu,  coelum  ac  terram  in  illius  pemiciem  com- 
movere;  hajc  nee  nos  unquam  ferre  potuimus, 
uec  vos  debctis.    In  hoc  pacis  fundamento  si 


inter  nos  semel  conveniatur,  in  caBteris  aut 
idem  scntienms  omncs,  aut  facilfi  alii  aliis  d\a- 
senticndi  libertatem  absque  pacis  jactura  con- 
cedemus. 

Scd  abripit  calamum  meum  nescio  quis 
'Evjjuriatr^.o,-,  dum  de  vestris  injuriis  nimium 
sum  solicitus;  et  forte  liberiQs  quam  par  essei 
de  his  rebus  ad  te  scripsisse  videbor. 

Ego  vero  uti  ca  omnia,  quce  tu  in  tuo  com- 
monitorio,  exaraveris,  etiam  ilia  in  quibus  ab 
invicem  dissentimus,  grato  animo  aceipio;  ita 
ut  apertc,  ut  candide,  et  absque  omni  fuco 
porro  ad  me  scribere  pergas,  eaque  7TXff,»,<rix 
qua  amicum  cum  amico  agere  deceat,  impri- 
mis a  te  peto;  eo  te  mihi  amiciorem  fore  exis- 
timans,  quo  simplicius  quo  planiCis,  quicquid 
censueris,  libere  dixeris. 

Nee  de  commonitorio  tuo  amplius  aliquid 
hoc  tempore  rcponam;  in  quo  cum  plurima 
placeant,  tum  id  imprimis,  quod  etiam  tuo  ju- 
dicio,  non  adeo  longe  ab  invicem  distemus, 
quin  si  de  fraterna  unione  ineunda  publica  ali- 
quando  authoritate  deliberari  contigerit,  via  fa- 
cile inveniri  poterit  ad  pacem  inter  nos  stabi- 
liendam,  salva  utrinque  ecclesise  catholics  fide 
ac  veritate. 

Quod  ad  alteros  tuos  tractatus  de  constitu- 
tione  episcoporum  in  ecclesiisvacantibus,  siqui- 
dem  papa,  legitime  requisitus,  facultates  suas 
personis  a  rege  nominatis  obstinate  pernega- 
verit;  in  iis  sane  reperio  quod  non  tua  eruditi- 
ona  et  judicio  sit;  quare,  ne  prorsus  Mo-u;u,3ti;,c,- 
discedam,  ordinem  tibi  breviter  delineabo  con- 
stituendi  episcopos  in  hac  reformata  nostra  ec- 
clesia. 

Tu  judicabis,  an  aliquid  magis  canonice  vel 
excogitari  vel  statui  potuerit. 

No.  VI. 
Jl  Letter  from  .Archbishop  Wake  to  Dr.  P.  Piers 

Girardin,  written  in  October,  1718. 
Prrcstantissimo  Viro,    consummatissimo    Theologo 

Dno  Patricio  Piers  de  Girardin,  sacra  Facultatis 

Parisiensis  Theologis  Doctori. 
Gill.  prov.  div.  Cant.  Arclis.  Gratiain,  Pacem,  ac  Sa- 

lutem  in  Domino. 

Post  proli.xiores  epistolas  eruditissimo  con- 
fratri  tuo  Dno  Dri  Du-Pin  hoc  ipso  tempore 
exaratas;  quasque  ego  paulo  minus  tuas  quam 
illius  existimari,  velim;  faciliiis  a  te  veniam 
impetrabo,  vir  spectatissime,  si  aliquanto  bre- 
vius  ad  te  rescribarti;  et  in  illis  quidem  animi 
mei  vel  amori  vol  indignationi  libere  indulsi; 
eaque  simplicitate,  qua  decet  Christianum,  et 
maxime  episcopum,  quid  vobis,  mea  saltern 
sententia,  factu  opus  sit,  aperte  exposui.  Si- 
quid,  vel  tuo  vel  illius  judicio,  asperius  quam 
par  esset  a  me  exciderit,  cum  vestri  causa  adeo 
commotus  fuerim,  facile  id  homini  tarn  bene- 
volc  erga  vos  animate,  uti  spero  condonabitis: 
unaque  rcminiscemini,  nullam  imquam  vobis 
stabilem  inter  vos  pacem,  aut  catholicam  cum 
aliis  unionem,  haberi  posse,  dum  aliquid  ultra 
merum  honoris  primatum  ac  ffo;'ipixv  pontifici 
Romano  tribuitis.  Hoc  nos  per  aliquot  sae- 
cula  expert!  sumus;  vos  jam  sentire  debetis, 
qui,  ne-scio  quo  insane  ipsius  beneficio,  adeo 
commodam  occasionem  nacti  estis,  non  tam  ab 
illius  decretis  appellandi,  quam  ab  ipsius  domi- 
nie ac  potestate  vos  ponitus  subducendi.  Ipse 
vos  pro  schismaticis  liabel ;  quaiem  vos  eum  cen- 
sere  debetis.  Ipse  a  vestra  conmiunione  se  sues- 
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que  separandos  publice  denunciat.  Quid  vobis  in 
hoc  casu  faciendum?  Liceat  mihi  veteris  illius 
Cajsarpoe  episcopi  Firmilani  verbis  respondere; 
sicolira  Stephanum  papam  acriter  quidem,  sed 
non  ideo  minus  juste,  eastigavit:  Vide  qua  iin- 
peritia  reprehendcre  audeaseos  qui  contra  menda- 
ciuin  pro  veritate  niluntur.  Peccatum  vero  quain 
magnum  tibi  exaggerasti,  quando  te  a  tot  gregi- 
bus  scidisti:  excidisti  enim  te  ipsxim,  noli  te  fal- 
lere;  siquidem  ille  est  vere  schismaticus  qui  se  a 
£oinmunioiie  ecclesiastica  unitatis  apostatam  fece- 
rit.  Dum  enim  putas  omnes  a  te  abstiiieri  posse, 
solum  te  ab  omnibus  abstinuisti.  Cypr.  Op. 
Epist.   75. 

Agite  ergo,  viri  eruditi,  et  quo  vos  divina 
providentia  vocat,  libenter  sequimini.  Cle- 
mens papa  vos  abdicavit;  asuaet  suorum  com- 
munione  repulit,  rejecit.  Vos  illius  authoritati 
renunciate.  Catiiedrae  Petri,  qua3  in  omnibus 
catholicis  eeclesiis  conservatur,  adha;rete:  etiam 
nostrara  nerefugiatiscommunionem;  quibuscum 
si  non  in  omnibus  omnino  doctrinse  Christia- 
nsB  capitibus  eonveniatis,  at  in  prsecipuis,  at  in 
fundamentalibus,  at  in  omnibus  articulis  fidei  ad 
salutem  necessariis,  plane  concentitis;  etiam  in 
caeteris,  uti  speramus,  brevi  concensuri.  Nobis 
certe  eo  minus  vos  vel  hsereticos  vel  schismati- 
cos  fore  confidite,  quod  a  papa  ejecti  pro  heere- 
ticis  et  scliismaticis  RoniEe  aestimemini.  Sed 
contrahenda  vela,  nee  indulgendum  huic  meo 
pro  vobis  zelo,  etsi  sit  secundQm  scientiam. 
Prudentibus  loquor;  vos  ipsi,  quod  dico,  judi- 
eate. 

Ad  literas  tuas,  proestantissime  Domine,  re- 
deo;  in  quibus  uti  tuum  de  mediocritate  mea 
judicium,  magis  ex  affectu  erga  me  tuo,  quam 
secundum  merita  mea  prolatum  gratanter  ac- 
cipio,  ita  in  eo  te  nunquam  falli  patiar,  quod 
me  pacis  ecclesiasticae  amantissimum  credas, 
ommaque  illi  consequendee  danda  putem,  prse- 
ter  veritatem.  Quantum  ad  illam  promoven- 
dam  tu  jamjam  oontulel'is,  ex  sex  illis  proposi- 
tionibus  quas  tuis  inseruisti  literis,  gratus  ag- 
nosco:  ac  nisi  ambitiose  magis  quam  hominem 
privatum  deceat,  me  fracturum  existimarem, 
etiam  eruditissimis  illis  confratribus  tuis  doc- 
toribus  Sorbonicis,  quibus  priores  meas  literas 
communicasti,  easdem  per  te  gratiasreferrem. 
Sane  facultas  vestra  Parisiensis,  uti  maximum 
in  his  rebus  pond  us  merito  habere  debeat,  sive 
numerum,  sive  dignitatem,  sive  denique  erudi- 
tionem  suorum  membrorum  spectemus;  ita  a 
vobis  exordium  suniere  debebit  unio  ilia  inter 
nos  tantopere  desiderata,  siquidem  earn  aii- 
quando  iniri  voluerit  Deus. 

Interim  gratulor  vobis  post  illustrissimum 
card.  Noaiilium,  alterum  ilium  ecclesiae  Gal- 
licaniE,  fidei  catholicse,  columnam  et  ornamen- 
tum,  procuratorem  regium  D.  D.  Joly  de 
Fleury;  quern  virum  ego  non  jam  primum  ex 
tuis  literis  debito  prosequi  honore  didici,  verum 
etiam  ob  ea  qua;  vestri  causa  his  proximis  an- 
nis  publice  egerit,  antea  suspicere,  et  pene  vene- 
rari,  consueveram.  Sub  his  ducibus,  quid  non 
eperandum  in  publicum  vestrum  ac  catholicse 
ecclesie  commodum?  Intonet  de  Vaticano 
pontifex  Romanus;  fremant  inter  vos  ipsoscon- 
jurata  turba,  Romans  curiffi  servi  magis  quam 
suae  Gallia;  fideles  subditi.  His  praesidiis  ab 
eoruni  injuriis  tuli,  vanas  eorum  iras  contem- 
nere  valeatis. 


Ego  vero,  uti  omnia  vobis  publice  fausta  ae 
felicia  precor,  ita  tibi,  spectatissime  vir,  me 
semper  addictissimum  fore  promitto.  De  quo 
quicquid  alias  senseris,  id  saltem  ut  de  me  cre- 
das jure  postulo;  me  sincere  veritatem  Christ* 
et  amarc  et  quaerere,  et,  nisi  omnino  me  fallal 
animus,  etiam  assecutum  esse  Nulli.  Chris- 
tiano  inimicus  antehac  aut  fui  aut  deinceps  sum 
futurus:  sic  de  erroribus  eorum,  qui  a  me  dis- 
sident, judico,  ut  semper  errantes  Deo  judican- 
dos  relinquam.  Homo  sum,  errare  possum; 
sic  vero  animatus  audacter  dicam,  haereticua 
esse  nolo.  Te  vero,  siquidem  id  permittas,  fra- 
trem;  sin  id  minus  placeat,  saltem  id  indulgebis, 
ut  me  vere  et  ex  animo  profitear,  excellentis- 
sime  Domine,  tui  amantissimum. 

W.  C. 
No.  VII. 

Extract  oj  a  Letter  from  Jirchhishop  Wake  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir. 

Nov.  6,  O.  S.  1718. 

Your  last  letter  gives  me  some  trouble,  but 
more  curiosity.  I  little  thought,  when  I  wrote 
to  your  two  doctors,  that  my  letters  should 
have  been  read,  much  less  copies  of  them  given 
to  any  such  great  persons  as  you  mention.  I 
write  in  haste,  as  you  know,  and  trust  no 
amanuensis  to  copy  for  me,  because  I  will  not 
be  liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  upon  a  review 
of  my  foul,  and  only  copy  of  them,  since  I  had 
your  account  from  Paris,  I  find  some  things 
might  have  been  more  accurately  expressed, 
had  I  taken  more  time  to  correct  my  style. 
But  I  wish  that  may  be  the  worst  exception 
against  them:  I  fear  the  freedom  I  took  in  ex- 
horting them  to  do  somewhat  in  earnest,  upon 
so  fair  a  provocation,  with  regard  to  the  papal 
authority,  though  excused  as  well  as  I  could, 
will  hardly  go  down  so  effectually  as  I  could 
wisli  with  them.  This  raises  my  curiosity  to 
know  truly  and  expressly  how  that  part  of  my 
letters  operated  on  both  your  doctors;  which  by 
a  wary  observation,  you  may  in  good  measure 
gather  from  their  discourse.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  they  showed  my  letters  to  you;  if  they 
did,  I  am  sure  you  will  think  1  did  not  mince 
the  matter  with  them  in  that  particular. 

Of  your  two  doctors.  Dr.  Piers  seems  the 
more  polite:  he  writes  elegantly  both  for  style 
and  matter,  and  has  the  free  air,  even  as  to  the 
business  of  a  union.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of 
Dr.  Du-Pin,  whom,  thirty  years  ago,  in  his 
collection  of  tracts  relating  to  church  discipline, 
I  did  not  think  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

No.  VIII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Jlrchbishop   Wake  to 
Mr.  Beauvoir. 

Nov.  18,  1718. 
At  present,  my  more  particular  curiosity 
leads  me  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  France  with  regard  to  the  court  of 
Rome;  from  whicii,  if  we  could  once  divide 
the  Galilean  church,  a  reformation  in  other 
matters  would  follow  of  course.  The  scheme 
that  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  prevail,  is,  to 
agree  in  the  independence  (as  to  all  matters 
of  authority)  of  every  national  church  on  any 
others;  and  in  their  right  to  determine  all  mat- 
ters that  arise  within   themselves;   and,   for 
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points  of  doctrine,  to  agree,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  articles  of  any  moment  (as  in  effect  we 
either  already  do,  or  easily  may;)  and,  for 
other  matters,  to  allow  a  difference,  till  God 
shall  bring  us  to  a  union  in  those  also.  One 
only  thing  should  be  provided  for,  to  purge 
out  of  the  public  offices  of  the  church  such 
things  as  hinder  a  perfect  communion  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  that  so,  whenever  any 
come  from  us  to  them,  or  from  them  to  us,  we 
may  all  join  together  in  prayers  and  the  holy 
sacraments  with  each  otjier.  In  our  liturgy 
there  is  nothing  but  what  they  allow,  save  tlie 
single  rubric  relating  to  the  eucliarist;  in  theirs 
nothing  but  what  they  agree  may  be  laid  aside, 
and  yet  the  public  offices  be  never  the  worse 
or  more  imperfect  for  want  of  it.  Such  a 
scheme  as  this,  I  take  to  be  a  more  proper 
ground  of  peace,  at  the  beginning,  than  to  go 
to  more  particulars;  if  in  such  a  foundation 
we  could  once  agree,  the  rest  would  be  more 
easily  built  upon  it.  If  you  find  occasion,  and 
that  it  may  be  of  use,  you  may  extract  this 
object,  and  ofi'er  it  to  their  consideration,  as 
what  you  take  to  be  my  sense  in  the  begin- 
nmgof  a  treaty;  not  that  I  tiiink  we  shall  stop 
here,  but  that,  being  thus  far  agreed,  we  shall 
the  more  easily  go  into  a  greater  perfection 
hereafter.  1  desire  you  to  observe,  as  much 
as  you  can,  when  it  is  I  may  the  most  properly 
write  to  the  doctors.  I  took  the  subject  of 
the  pope's  authority  in  my  last,  as  arising  na- 
turally from  the  present  state  of  their  affairs, 
and  as  the  first  thing  to  be  settled  in  order  to 
a  union.  How  my  freedom  in  that  respect  has 
been  received,  I  desire  you  freely  to  commu- 
nicate. 

No.  IX. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake    to 

Mr.  Beauvoir. 

Dec.  2,  O.  S.  ni8. 

I  AM  glad  the  two  doctors  seem  to  receive 
my  last  letters  so  well.  The  truth  is,  that 
while  they  manage  as  they  do  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  nothing  will  be  done  to  any  purpose. 
And  all  ends  in  trifling  at  the  last.  We  ho- 
nestly deny  the  pope  all  authority  over  us: 
they  pretend,  in  words,  to  allow  him  so  much 
as  is  consistent  with  what  they  call  their  Gal- 
lican  privileges;  but  let  him  ever  so  little  use 
it  contrary  to  their  good  liking,  they  protest 
against  it,  appeal  to  a  general  council,  and 
then  mind  him  as  little  as  we  can  do.  In  ear- 
nest, I  think  we  treat  his  holiness  not  only 
with  more  sincerity,  but  more  respect  than 
they:  for,  to  own  a  power,  and  yet  keep  a  re- 
serve to  obey  that  power  only  so  far,  and  in 
such  cases  as  we  make  ourselves  judges  of,  is 
a  greater  affront,  than  honestly  to  confess  that 
we  deny  the  power,  and,  for  that  reason,  re- 
fuse to  obey  it.  But  my  design  was  partly  to 
bring  them  to  this,  and  partly  to  see  how  tliey 
would  bear,  at  least  the  proposal,  of  totally 
breaking  off  from  the  court  and  bishop  of 
Rome. 

What  you  can  observe,  or  discover  more  of 
their  inclinations  in  this  particular,  will  be  of 
good  use;  especially  if  it  could  be  found  out 
what  the  court  would  do,  and  how  far  that 
may  be  likely  to  countenance  the  clergy  in 


such  a  separation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  can- 
not be  amiss  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the 
leading  men  of  that  side,  who  may  in  time  be 
made  use  of  to  the  good  work  of  reforming  in 
earnest  the  Galilean  church.  I  am  a  little 
unhappy  that  I  have  none  here  I  yet  dare 
trust  with  what  I  do;  though  I  am  satisfied 
most  of  our  high  church  bishops  and  clergy 
would  readily  come  into  such  a  design.  But 
these  are  not  men  either  to  be  confided  in,  or 
made  use  of,  by 

Your  assured  friend, 

W.  Cant. 
P.  S.  Did  cardinal  de  Noailles  know  what 
authority  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
gotten  63'  the  reformation,  and  how  much  a 
greater  man  he  is  now  than  when  he  was  the 
pope's  legatus  natus,  it  might  encourage  him 
to  follow  so  good  a  pattern,  and  be  assured  (in 
that  case)  he  would  lose  nothing  by  sending 
back  his  cardinal's  cap  to  Rome.  I  doubt 
your  doctors  know  little  of  these  matters. 

No.  X. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Jlrchbishop   Wake  to 

Mr.  Btauvoir. 

Jan.  23,  O.  S.  1718. 

When  you  see  my  letter  (for  I  conclude  the 
doctor  will  show  it  you,)  you  may  do  well  to 
bring  on  the  discourse  of  our  episcopal  rights 
and  privileges  in  England,  and  particularly  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, which,  I  believe,  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  or  of  all  the 
archbishops  in  France.  This  may  raise  in 
them  a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this  matter, 
which  if  they  desire,  I  will  take  the  first  little 
leisure  I  have  to  ffive  them  a  more  particular 
account  of  it.  We  must  deal  with  men  in 
their  own  way,  if  we  mean  to  do  any  good 
with  them.  They  have  been  used  to  a  pom- 
pous ministry,  and,  like  the  Jews  heretofore, 
would  despise  the  Messiah  himself  if  he  should 
come  in  a  poor  and  low  estate  to  them.  And 
therefore,  though,  for  myself,  I  account  all 
temporal  grandeur  as  nothing,  and  am  afraid 
it  has  rather  hurt  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
true  spirit  of  piety  and  religion,  than  done  any 
real  service  to  either;  yet  it  may  be  the  means 
of  disposing  these  gentlemen  to  a  more  favour- 
able thought  of,  and  inclination  towards  a  re- 
formation; to  convince  them  that  they  may 
return  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  leave 
the  corruptions  of  Rome,  without  losing  any 
honour,  any  power,  that  a  servant  of  Christ 
would  desire  to  be  troubled  withal.  Had  the 
first  reformers  in  France  yielded  to  this  scheme, 
as  we  in  England  showed  them  an  example, 
the  whole  Gallican  church  had  come  in  to 
them,  and  been  at  this  day  as  we  are  now:  we 
must  therefore  hit  off  the  blot  which  they 
made,  and  satisfy  their  ambition  so  far  as  to 
show  them  that  they  may  reform,  without 
giving  up  either  their  authority  or  revenues, 
and  be  still  as  great,  but  much  better  bishops, 
under  our  circumstances,  than  under  their  own. 

As  to  the  pope's  authority,  I  take  the  differ- 
ence to  be  only  this;  that  we  may  all  agree 
(without  troubling  ourselves  with  the  reason) 
to  allow  him  a  primacy  of  order  in  the  episco- 
pal college.     They  would  have  it  thought  ne- 
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cessary  to  hold  communion  with  him,  and  al- 
low him  a  little  canonical  authority  over  them, 
as  long  as  he  will  leave  them  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  it.  We  fairly  say  we  know  of  no 
authority  he  has  in  our  realm;  but  for  actual 
submission  to  him,  they  as  little  mind  it  as  we  do. 
At  present  he  has  put  them  out  of  his  com- 
munion; we  have  withdrawn  ourselves  from 
his;  both  are  out  of  communion  with  him,  and 
I  think  it  is  not  material  on  which  side  the 
breach  lies. 

No.  XI. 
A  Letter  from  Jirchhishop  Wake  to  Mr.Beauvoir. 
Feb.  5,  1718-19,  O.  S. 

I  DO  not  doubt  that  mine  of  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, with  the  two  inclosed  for  my  lord  Stair 
and  Dr.  Du-Pin,  are  before  this  come  safe  to 
you.  I  should  not  be  sorry  if,  upon  this  late 
transaction  between  the  doctor  and  ministry, 
you  have  kept  it  in  your  hands,  and  not  deli- 
vered it  to  him.  I  had  just  begun  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Piers,  but  have  thrown  aside  what  I  writ 
of  it,  since  I  received  your  last;  and  must  beg 
the  favour  of  you  to  make  my  excuse  to  him, 
with  the  tenders  of  my  hearty  service,  till  I  see 
a  little  more  what  the  meaning  of  this  present 
inquisition  is.  I  am  not  so  unacquainted  with 
the  finesses  of  courts,  as  not  to  apprehend,  that 
what  is  now  done  may  be  as  well  in  favour  of 
the  doctor's  attempt,  as  against  it.  If  the  pro- 
cureur-gcneral  be  indeed  well  affected  to  it,  he 
might  take  this  method,  not  only  to  his  own 
security,  but  to  bring  the  affair  under  a  delibera- 
tion, and  give  a  handle  to  those  whom  it  chief- 
ly concerns,  to  discover  their  sentiments  of  it. 
But  the  matter  may  be  also  put  to  another  use, 
and  nobody  can  answer  that  it  shall  not  bo  so: 
and  till  I  see  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sud- 
den turn,  I  shall  write  no  more  letters  for  the 
French  ministry  to  examine,  but  content  my- 
self to  have  done  enough  already  to  men  who 
cannot  keep  their  own  counsel,  and  live  in  a 
country  where  even  the  private  correspondence 
of  learned  men  with  one  another  must  be 
brought  to  a  public  inquiry,  and  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  state  inquisition.  I  am  not  aware, 
that  in  any  of  my  letters  there  is  one  line  that 
can  give  a  just  offence  to  the  court.  I  always 
took  it  for  granted,  tiiat  no  step  should  be  ta- 
ken toward  a  union,  but  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation,  and  even  by  the  authority  of 
civil  powers;  and  indeed  if  I  am  in  the  right, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  any  purpose  in 
this  case  but  by  throwing  off  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, as  the  first  step  to  be  made  in  order  to  it, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  such  attempt  to  be 
made  by  any  power  less  than  the  king's.  All 
therefore  that  has  passed  hitherto,  stands  clear 
of  any  just  exception  as  to  the  civil  magistrate; 
it  is  only  a  consultation,  in  order  to  find  out  a 
way  how  a  union  might  be  made,  if  a  fit  oc- 
casion should  hereafter  be  offered  for  the  doing 
of  it.  Yet  still  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  let- 
ters exposed  in  such  a  manner,  though  satisfied 
there  is  nothing  to  be  excepted  against  in  them; 
and  think  I  shall  be  kind  to  the  doctors  them- 
selves, to  suspend,  at  least  for  a  while,  my  far- 
ther troubling  of  them.  I  hope  you  will  en- 
deavour, by  some  or  other  of  your  friends,  to 


find  out  the  meaning  of  this  motion;  from 
whom  it  came;  how  far  it  has  gone;  what  was 
the  occasion  of  it;  and  what  is  like  to  be  the 
consequence  of  it;  what  the  abbe  Du-Bois  says 
of  my  letters,  and  how  they  are  received  by 
him  and  the  other  ministers.  I  shall  soon  dis- 
cover whether  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  it 
to  our  ministry;  and  I  should  think,  if  the 
abbe  spoke  to  your  lord  about  it,  he  would  ac- 
quaint you  with  it. 

No.  XII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to 
Mr.  Beauvoir. 

Feb.  24,  1718. 

I  DO  not  at  ail  wonder  that  the  cardinals  Ro- 
han and  Bissi  should  do  all  they  can  to  black- 
en the  good  cardinal  de  Noailles,  and  in  him 
the  party  of  the  Anti-Constilutionists,  but  es- 
pecially the  Sorbonne,  their  most  weighty  and 
learned  adversaries;  and  I  am  sensible  that 
such  a  complaint  is  not  only  the  most  proper 
to  do  this,  but  to  put  the  court  itself  under 
some  difficulties,  which  way  soever  it  acts  upon 
it.  But  I  am  still  the  more  curious  to  learn,  if 
it  were  possible,  not  only  the  proceedings  of 
the  ministry  above  board  hereupon,  but  their 
private  thoughts  and  opinions  about  it.  I  am 
under  no  concern  upon  my  own  account,  far- 
ther than  that  I  would  be  unwilling  to  have 
my  letters  scanned  by  so  many  great  men, 
which  will  scarcely  bear  the  judgment  of  my 
very  friends.  You  must  do  me  the  favour  to 
get  out  of  your  doctors  what  will  be  most 
obliging  to  them,  whether  to  continue  to  write 
to  them,  or  to  be  silent  for  a  while,  till  we  see 
what  will  be  the  efiect  of  this  inquiry.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  grows  every  day  plainer  what  I 
said  from  the  beginning,  that  no  reformation 
can  be  made  but  by  the  authority,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  court;  and  tliat  all  we 
divines  have  to  do,  is  to  use  our  interest  to 
gain  them  to  it,  and  to  have  a  plan  ready  to 
offer  to  them,  if  they  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  into  it. 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  two  or  three 
other  transactions  of  moment  to  the  foreign 
protestants,  which  take  up  abundance  of  my 
time;  God  knows  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  if  I  can  in  any  way  help  to  pro- 
mote this,  though  I  am  at  present  without  any 
help,  alone,  in  this  project,  I  shall  do  my  ut- 
most, both  to  keep  up  my  poor  little  interest 
with  the  two  doctors  and  their  friends,  and  to 
concert  proper  methods  with  them  about  it. 
The  surest  way  will  be,  to  begin  as  well,  and 
to  go  as  far  as  we  can,  in  settling  a  friendly 
correspondence  one  with  another;  to  agree  to 
own  each  other  as  true  brethren,  and  members 
of  the  catholic  Christian  church;  to  agree  to 
communicate  in  every  thing  we  can  with  one 
another  (which,  on  their  side,  is  very  easy, 
there  being  nothing  in  our  offices,  in  any  de- 
gree, contrary  to  their  own  principles;)  and 
would  they  purge  out  of  theirs  what  is  con- 
trary to  ours,  we  might  join  in  the  public  ser- 
vice with  them,  and  yet  leave  one  another  in 
the  free  liberty  of  believing  transubstantiation 
or  not,  so  long  as  we  did  noi  require  any  thing 
to  be  done  by  either  in  purb>  Aince  of  that  opi- 
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nion.  Tlie  Lutherans  do  this  very  thing;  many 
of  them  communicate  not  only  in  prayers,  but 
in  the  commimiop  with  us;  and  we  never  in- 
quire whether  they  beheve  consubstantiation, 
or  even  pay  any  worship  to  Christ  as  present 
with  the  elements,  so  long  as  their  outward 
actions  are  the  same  with  our  own,  and  they 
give  no  offence  to  any  with  their  opinions. 

P.  S.  Since  this  last  accident,  and  the  pub- 
lic noise  of  a  union  at  Paris,  I  have  spoken 
something  more  of  it  to  my  friends  here,  who, 
I  begin  to  hope,  will  fall  in  with  it.  I  own  a 
correspondence,  but  say  not  a  tittle  how  far, 
or  in  what  way,  I  have  proceeded,  more  than 
that  letters  have  passed,  which  can  no  longer 
be  a  secret.  I  have  never  shown  one  of  my 
own  or  the  doctors  to  any  body. 

No.  XHJ. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop   Wake  to 

Mr.  Beauvoir. 

March  16,  S.  V.  1718. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  what  passed 
between  Mons.  Hop  and  you,  relating  to  the 
project  of  a  union:  I  doubt  that  gentleman 
will  not  be  pleased  with  it;  because,  indeed, 
the  Galilean  church  will  never  unite  with  any 
church  that  has  not  an  orderly  episcopacy  in 
it.  I  am  very  sorry  my  poor  letters  are  made 
so  public.  The  next  thing  will  be,  that  either 
the  imprudence  of  our  friends,  or  the  malice  of 
our  enemies,  will  print  them;  and  then  I  shall 
have  censures  enough  for  them,  perhaps  some 
reflections  printed  upon  them,  or  answers  made 
to  them;  but  this  shall  not  engage  me  in  any 
defence  of  them,  or  in  taking  any  farther  no- 
tice of  them.  I  beg  you  to  keep  those  I  have 
written  to  yourself  from  all  view;  for  I  have 
no  copies  of  them,  and  I  wrote  them  as  I  do 
my  other  ordinary  letters,  without  any  great 
thought  or  consideration,  more  than  what  my 
subject  (as  I  was  writing)  led  me  in  that  in- 
stant to.  This  is  the  liberty  to  be  taken  with 
a  friend,  where  one  is  sure  what  he  writes  shall 
go  no  farther;  but,  for  the  same  reason  will 
require  the  strictest  suppression  from  any  other 
view.  I  cannot  yet  guess  what  this  turn  means, 
nor  how  it  will  end:  I  wish  your  doctors  could 
give  you  some  farther  light  into  it. 

P.  S.  I  entreat  you  never  to  forget  me  to  the 
two  good  doctors,  whom  I  love  and  honour: 
keep  up  the  little  interest  I  have  with  them. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  present  turn  is  over,  I  will 
write  to  Dr.  Girardin.  1  hope  my  letters  will 
not  always  be  carried  as  crimimals  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  though  I  am  persuaded  he 
bears  no  ill-will  to  me. 

No.  XIV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop   Wake  to 

Mr.  Beauvoir. 

April  29,  1718 
I  AM  much  concerned  to  hear  that  Dr.  Du- 
Pin  decays  so  fast:  I  feared  by  his  last  letter 
that  he  was  sinking  apace.  Pray,  is  there  any 
good  print  of  him  taken  these  last  years?  for  I 
have  one  that  was  made  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Fiers  grows  faint-hearted: 
1  never  thought  any  thing  could  be  done  as 


to  a  reformation  in  France,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court;  but  I  was  in  hopes  the  regent 
and  others  might  have  found  their  account  in 
such  an  attempt;  and  then  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  Sorbonne,  with 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  expedition  to  it.  I  have 
done  what  was  proper  for  me  in  that  matter:  I 
can  now  go  no  farther,  till  the  abbot  Du-Bois 
is  better  disposed;  yet  I  shall  still  be  pleased  to 
keep  up  a  little  esteem  between  those  gentle- 
men, which  will  do  us  some  good,  if  it  does 
not  do  them  any  service.  I  am  apt  to  think, 
the  good  old  man  (Du-Pin)  does  not  think  us 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  have  with 
this  sent  a  letter  of  friendship  to  Dr.  Piers, 
which  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  him,  with 
my  kind  respects. 

No.  XV. 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Archbishop  Wake  to 

Dr.  DvrPin,  dated  Lambeth,  May  1,  1719. 
N.  B.  DuPin  was  dead  bffore  it  arrived  at  Paris. 

Speraveram  equidem  tua  auctoritate,  con- 
stantia,  eruditione,  pietate,  moderatione,  quae 
omnia  adeo  in  te  perfecta  esse  noscuntur,  ut 
vi.x  in  aliis  singula,  prcEclari  aliquid  ad  Dei 
gloriam,  ecclesiseque  Gallicanae  utilitatem,  per- 
fici  potuisse.  Crediderim  advenisse  tempus,  in 
quo,  excusso  RomanoB  tyrannidis  jugo,  una  no- 
biscum  in  eandem  communionem  coalesceretis. 
In  dogmatibus,  prout  a  te  candide  proponun- 
tur,  non  admodum  dissentimus:  in  regimine 
ecclesiastico  minus:  in  fundamentalibus,  sive 
doctrinam  sive  disciplinam  spectemus,  vix  om- 
nino.  Quam  facilis  erat  ab  his  initiis  ad  con- 
cordiam  progressus,  modo  animos  haberemus 
ad  pacem  compositos!  Sed  hoc  principibus  se- 
culi  non  arridet,  unionis  inimicis  etiam  pluri- 
mum  displicet:  neque  nobis  forte  dabit  Deus 
esse  tarn  felicibus,  ut  ad  hujusmodi  unionem 
nostram  qualemcunque  operam  conferamus. 
Relinquamus  hoc  ilfli,  in  cujus  manu  sunt  re- 
run! omnium  tempera  et  occasiones.  SufRciat 
voluisse  aliquid  in  tam  insigni  opere,  forte  et 
semina  in  terram  projecisse,  quae  fructum  tan- 
dem multiplicem  proferant.  Interim,  quod 
nemo  nobis  denegare  possit,  nos  invicem  ut  fra- 
tres,  ut  ejusdem  mystici  corporis  membra,  am- 
plectamur. 

No.  XVI. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Arclihishop   Wake  to 

Mr.  Beauvoir. 

Feb.  9,  S.  V.  1719-20. 
I  HEARTILY  wish  there  were  either  spirit  or 
inclination  enough  in  the  Sorbonne  to  go  on 
with  our  friend  the  abbe's  project:  but  the  fire 
decays,  men's  inclinations  cool:  the  court 
will  do  nothing,  and  you  are  very  sensible,  that 
without  the  court  nothing  can  be  done  in  any 
such  aftair.  Nevertheless,  their  good  opinion 
of  the  church  of  England  should  be  kept  up  as 
much  as  possible;  we  should  encourage  them 
all  we  can  to  account  of  us  as  of  brethren,  who 
have  only  thrown  off,  what  they  are  weary  of, 
the  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  without 
any  change  in  any  fundamental  article,  either 
of  the  doctrine  or  government  of  the  Catholic 
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church;  and  upon  this  ground  I  shall  be  ready 
to  continue  a  brotherly  correspondence  with 
any  of  their  great  men,  provided  it  be  done 
with  such  caution,  as  may  not  expose  my  let- 
ters to  be  made  prisoners  to  a  secretary  of 
state, — a  thing  which  can  never  become  my 
character,  and  may  carry  an  ill  aspect,  even  in 
our  own  court,  till  the  thing  be  rightly  un- 
derstood. 

No.  xvn. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Archbishop  to  Mr. 
Beauvoir. 

March  31,  1720. 
I  THANK  you  for  your  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  church.  It  is  a  very 
odd  one  indeed,  but  will  settle  into  an  agree- 
ment at  last.  When  once  the  appellants  be- 
gin to  break,  the  court  will  drive  all  the  obsti- 
nate (as  they  will  call  them;  I  should  name 
them,  the  honest  men,  of  courage  and  constan- 
cy) to  a  compliance. 

No.  XVIII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Archbishop  to  Mr. 

Beauvoir. 

April  19,  O.  S.  1720. 
I  PERCEIVE,  by  some  late  letters  from  him 
(Piers  Girardin,)  that  he  begins  to  despair  of 
the  business  of  the  constitution.  He  has  rea- 
son: the  cardinal  de  Noailles  is  ensnared,  and 
has  gone  too  far  to  retire.  The  new  archbi- 
shop of  Cambray  will  be  a  cardinal;  and  this 
affair  of  the  constitution  must  procure  the  ca- 
lot  for  him.  The  regent  himself  is  afraid  of 
the  Spanish  party,  and  the  Jesuits;  and  he  will 
gain,  or  at  least  appease  them.  For  all  these 
reasons,  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  the 
Gallican  liberties,  must  be  abandoned;  and,  on 
the  slight  pretence  of  a  commt.  of  no  esteem 
with  the  opposite  party,  an  accommodation 
will  certainly  be  made;  and  those  who  will 
not  voluntarily  go,  shall  be  driven  into  it.  If 
our  poor  friend  be  one  of  those  who  must  here- 
by suffer,  why  may  he  not  consider  of  a  re- 
treat hither,  and,  since  he  cannot  yet  bring  on 
a  union  with  the  two  churches,  unite  himself 
with  ours,  from  which  I  am  sure  his  principles, 
and  I  believe  his  inclinations,  are  not  greatly 
distant'  But  this  must  be  managed  very  ten- 
derly, and  rather  by  a  kind  of  rallying,  than  a 
direct  proposal  of  it.  If  he  inclines  to  it,  he 
will  easily  understand  your  meaning;  if  not, 
'tis  best  not  to  go  on  far  with  him  in  a  matter 
in  which  you  will  have  no  good  success. 

No.  XIX. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Arclibishop   Wake  to 

Mr.  le  Clerc. 

April,  1719. 
Novum  Testamentum  Gallicum,  notis  tuis 
feliciter  omatum,  totum,  nee  sine  fructu,  per- 
legi.  PrsBfatione  tua  eidem  prafLxa  mirifice 
affectus  sum;  legi,  relegi,  quin  et  saspius  dein- 
ceps  repetam.  Ita  me  in  ipso  prsesertim  ejus 
initio  commovit,  ut  verse  pietatis  in  ea  relu- 
centem  spiritum  nunquam  satis  laudare  possim, 
vel  aniino  meo  satis  alte  imprimere. 


Et  quamvis  in  annotationibus  tuis  quaedam 
liberiiis  dicta  occurrant,  quae  non  asque  omni- 
bus placeant,  neque  mihi  ipsi  ubique  satisfa- 
ciant;  fero  tamen,  et  vel  in  ipso  tuo  a  communi 
sententia  discessu  aliquid  mihi  invenire  videor, 
quod  ignoscere  magis  quam  acerbivis  reprehen- 
dere  debeam,  multo  minils  inclementius  dam- 
nare.  Libertatem  prophetandi,  mode  pia  ac 
sobria  sit,  cum  charitate  ac  mansuetudine  con- 
juncta,  nee  contra  analogiam  fidei  semel  Sanc- 
tis traditsB,  adeo  non  vituperandam,  ut  etiam 
probandam,  censeam.  De  rebus  adiaphoris 
cum  nemine  contendendum  puto.  Ecclesias 
reformatas,  etsi  in  aliquibus  a  nostra  Anglica- 
na  dissentientes,  libenter  amplector.  Opta- 
rem  equidem  regimen  episcopale  bene  tempe- 
ratum,  et  ab  omni  injusta  dominatione  sejanc- 
tum,  quale  apud  nos  obtinet,  et,  si  quid  ego  in 
his  rebus  sapiam,  ab  ipso  apostolorum  sevo  in 
ecclesia  receptum  fucrit,  et  ab  iis  omnibus  fuis- 
set  retentum;  nee  despero  quin  aliquando  re- 
stitutum,  si  non  ipse  videam,  at  posteri  vide- 
bunt.  Interim  absit  ut  ego  tarn  ferrei  pectoris 
sim,  ut  ob  ejusmodi  defectum  (sic  mihi  absque 
omni  invidia  appellare  liceat)  aliquas  earura  a 
communione  nostra  abscindendas  credam;  aut, 
cum  quibusdam  furiosis  inter  nos  scriptoribus, 
eas  nulla  vera  ac  valida  sacramenta  habere, 
adeoque  vix  Christianos  esse  pronuntiem.  Uni- 
onem  arctiorem  inter  omnes  reformatos  pro- 
curare  quovis  pretio  vellem.  Haec  si  in  regi- 
mine  ecclesiastico  ac  publicis  ecclesiarum  offi- 
ciis  obtineri  potuit;  aut  ego  plurimum  fallor, 
aut  id  solum  brevi  conduceret  ad  animorum 
inter  eos  unionem  conciliandam,  et  viam  ster- 
neret  ad  plenam  in  omnibus  majoris  momenti 
dogmatibus  concordiam  stabiliendam.  Quan- 
tum hoc  ad  religionis  nostrse  securitatem  con- 
duceret; quantum  etiam  ad  pseudo-catholico- 
rum  Romanensium  conversionem,  csecus  sit 
qui  non  videat. — Sed  abripuit  me  longius  quam 
par  esset  hsec  semper  mihi  dulcis  de  pace  ac 
unione  ecclesiarum  reformatarura  cogitatio,  &,c. 

No.  XX. 

Archbishop  Wake''s  letter  to  the  pastors  and  pre 
fessors  of  Geneva. 

8th  April,  1719, 

Quamvis  literis  vestris  nihil  mihi  gratius 
potuit  afferri,  non  tamen  absque  summo  do- 
lore,  vix  oculis  siccis,  eas  perlegi;  neque  credo 
quenquam  esse  tam  ferrei  pectoris,  qui  ad  ea 
mala  quae  in  illis  referentur  non  perhorrescat, 
mireturque  talia  ab  hominibus  erga  homines,  a 
popularibus  erga  populares  suos,  a  Christianis 
denique  erga  Christianos,  idque  (quod  fidera 
omnem  exuperare  valeat)  etiam  religionis 
causa,  fieri  et  perpetrari. 

Vos  interim,  venerandi  viri,  quod  vestri  erat 
officii,  sedulo  prsestitistis.  Delegates  ecclesia- 
rum Hungaricarum  amice  accepistis.  Queri- 
moniam  eorum,  ea  qua  par  erat  charitate  at- 
que  sympathia  fraterna  audivistis;  nuUaque 
mora  ad  hibata,  ad  remedium  malis  ipsorum 
inveniendum  omnes  vestras  cogitationes  con- 
vertistis.  Per  illustres  magistratus  vestros, 
caiteros  reformatae  religionis  prineipes  atque 
senatores,  ad  persecutiones  horum  fratrum 
vestrorum  serio  considerandas,  excitavistis,  et 
ut  suam  authoritatem  interponerent  ad  sedan- 
das  eorum  oppressiones  enixissimfe  obsecrastis. 
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Denique,  nequid  vel  minimi  ponderis  deside- 
retur  quo  studium  vestrum  in  hoc  tam  insigni 
charitatis  opere  exequendo  ostendatis,  etiam 
mea  qualicunque  opera  uti  voluistis,  ad  ani- 
mum  augustissimi  regis  nostri  commovendum, 
ne  in  hac  tam  gravi  sua  necessitate  afflictis 
Christi  servis  deesset. 

O  amorem  vere  Christianum!  et  qualem  de- 
ceat  ejusdem  corporis  membra  erga  se  invicem 
habere!  Dignum  profecto  et  vobis,  et  eximio 
illo  vestro  congressu,  opus;  ut  quo  praecipue 
tempore  convenistis  ad  laudes  Dei  celebrandas, 
qui  per  duo  jam  secula  religionem  reformatam 
vobis  incolumem  servaverit,  eodem  etiam  illam 
ipsam  religionem  evangelicam  in  aliis  regioni- 
bus  oppressam,  concussam,  ac  tantum  non  ex- 
tremum  quasi  spiritum  trahentem,  sublevetis 
et  si  fieri  possit,  in  integrum  restituatis. 

Ego  vero,  fratres  charissimi,  et  propria  vo- 
luntate  raotus,  et  vestro  tam  illustri  exemplo 
impulsus,  adeo  eodem  vobiscum  ardore  accen- 
dor,  ut  nihil  non  tentandimi  putem,  quo  ves- 
tris  tam  piis,  tam  justis,  tamque  benignis  con- 
atibus  optatum  successum  compararem. 

Imprimis  igitur  nobilem  virumcomitem  Sun- 
derlandise  primarium  regis  ministrum  sedulo 
adivi:  literas  vestras  illi  communicavi;  petii, 
oravi,  ut  in  hac  re  suam  mihi  operam  utque 
auxilium  concodere  vellet;  utque  simul  regiam 
majestatem  adiremus;  non  quod  de  ipsius 
prompta  voluntate  dubitarem,  sed  ut  quae  in 
hac  causa  facienda  essent,  eo  majori  vigore 
atque  promptitudine  perficerentur.  Successit, 
fere  ultra  spem,  conatis  noster.  Utri usque  ec- 
clesise  tum  Hungaricce  turn  vicinae  Vallensis, 
oppressiones  regi,  eo  quo  par  erat  affectu,  ex- 
posuimus.  Favorem  ejus  atque  authoritatem 
apud  Csesarem  regemque  Sardiniae  obnixc  im- 
ploravimus,  ut  ab  his  tain  injustis  vexationibus, 
eorum  jussu  et  mandalis,  liberentur.  Et  prae- 
cipue quod  ad  Pedeniontanas  ecclesias  attinet 
etiam  adhortati  sumus,  ut  jure  suo  a  rege  Sar- 
diniae postularet,  ut  pacta  in  his  qure  religionis 
exercitium  concerncnt,  earum  gratia  inita,  me- 
liori  fide  in  posterum  observentur.  Annuit  vo- 
tis  nostris  rex  serenissimus;  neque  dubito  quin 
legatis  Euis  jamdudum  praeceperit,  ut  omuem 
quam  po.'sunt  operam  suo  nomine  impendant, 
quo  ab  istis  adeo  iniquis  oppressionibus  utri- 
usque  ecclesisB  membra  liberentur.  Orandus 
Deus  ut  tanti  principis  conatibns,  in  hac  tam 
justa,  tam  pia,  tam  religioni  ChristiancB  profi- 
cua  inlerpellatione,  aspirare  dignctur,  et  op- 
pressis  suis  servis  exoptatani  requiem  tandem 
concedere,  pro  immensa  sua  miscricordia,  velit. 

Interim,  dum  htec  felicitcr,  uti  spcro,  pera- 
guntur,  ignoscite,  fratres  dilcctissimi,  si  majo- 
ris  quidem  laboris  atque  difficultatis,  sod  longe 
maximi  omnibus  commodi,  inceptum,  vobis 
proponam;  in  quo  et  sjcpe  alias  ct  hoc  tempore 
complures  primariee  dignitatis  viri  summo  stu- 
dio ailaborant;  et  quod  ab  omnibus,  quibus 
puritas  Evangelii  reipsa  cordi  sit,  una  secum 
allaborandum  sperant.  Jamdudum  scntitis  quo 
mea  tendit  adhortatio;  ad  unioncm  nimirum 
inter  omncs  quae  ubique  sunt  ecclesias,  qucD  his 
iiltimis  seculis  a  communione,  seu  veriiis  ty- 
rannide  pontificis  Romani,  sese  subduxerunt, 
sedulo  promovendain.  Quin  hoc  fieri  possit, 
si  quidem  animum  ad  concordiam  promptum 
omnes  attuierimus,  nullatenusdubitandum  est: 
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quin  fieri  debeat,  nemo  prudens  negaverit, 
&c.  &c. 

Vos  interim,  F.  C.  hoc  agite,  ut  saltum  in- 
ter vos  ipsos  pax  atque  concordia  inviolabiliter 
conserventur.  Summo  qiiippe  dolore,  anno 
praeterito,  accepi  dissensiones  inter  vos  ortas 
fuisse,  de  capitulis  aliquot  circa  doctrinam  do 
gratia  universali,  aliisque  quoestionibus  longS 
difficillimis,  in  quibus  optimi  viri  et  doctissimi 
theologi  idem  per  omrlia  haudquaquam  senti- 
unt.  Angit  hoc  sane,  idque  non  mediocriter, 
animum  meum.  Et  quamvis  nollem  vobis  vi- 
deri  a/.^oTpioimrxo^ui',  aut  in  alienam  (quod 
aiunt)  messem  falcem  meam  immittere;  per- 
mittite  tamen  ut  in  spiritu  charitatis,  eoque 
quo  erga  vos  feror  amore  fraterno,  vos  obse- 
crem,  et  in  Domino  obtester,  ut  in  hujusmodi 
rebus,  quatenus  id  fieri  possit,  idem  sentiatis 
omnes;  quod  si  id  non  assequi  veleatis,  ut  sal- 
tern sic  alii  alios  feratis,  ut  nullum  sit  inter  voa 
schisma,  nullus  querimoniae  aliquorum  adver- 
sus  alios  locus;  ut  non  nimium  curiosi  sitis  in 
iis  determinandis  qu33  Deus  non  admodum 
clare  revelaverit,  quaeque  absque  salutis  dis- 
pendio  tuto  nesciri  poterint;  quae  sapientissimi 
prffidecessores  nostri,  in  omnibus  suis  confes- 
sionibus,  caute  tractanda  censuerunt,  eaque 
moderatione,  ut  universi  in  iis  subscribendis 
consentirent;  et  a  quorum  prudenti  cautela  si- 
cubi  postea  discessum  fuerit,  contentiones,  litea 
inimicitise,  aliaque  infinita  incommoda,  proti- 
nus  subsecuta  sunt. 

In  his  disquisitionibus  Lutherani  a  reforma- 
tis  dissident;  nee  reformati  ipsi  prorsus  inter  se 
convcniunt.  Ecclesia  Anglicana  optimo  con- 
silio,  exemplo  ab  omnibus  imitando,  nulliua 
conscientisB,  his  in  rebus,  jugum  imponit.  Qua9 
de  illis  in  articulis  suis  statuerit,  talia  sunt,  ut 
ab  omnibus  ex  aequo  admittantur.  His  con- 
tenta,  nee  ipsa  aliquid  amplius  requirit  curi- 
osiils  statuere.  Hinc  summa  inter  nos  pax 
cum  sobria  sentiendi  libertate  conjuncta.  Uti- 
nam  et  vobis,  ii.sdem  conditionibus,  concordia 
stabiliatur,  utque  vetcri  confessione  vestra  Hel- 
vetica contenti,  neque  alicui  permitteretis  aliter 
docere,  neque  ab  aliquo  quidpiam  profitendum 
requireretis  ultra  id  quod  ab  initio  requisitum 
fuerit;  cum  tamen  summi  illi  viri  Calvinus  et 
Beza  (ut  de  aliis  taceatur)  secus  de  his  articu- 
lis sentirent,  quam  alii  plures;  quos  tamen  non 
BolQm  tolerandos,  sed  et  pro  fratribus  habendos 
rite  ac  sapienter  judicarunt. 

Hoc  vobis  non  niodo  pacem  inter  vos  ipsos 
conciliabit,  vcrum  etiam  concordiam  cum  aliis 
ecclesiis  rcformatis  sartam  tectam  tuebitur. 
Absque  hujusmodi  temperamme,  unio  ilia  cum 
Protestantibus,  tantopere  desiderata,  nuUo  mo- 
do  iniri  poterit;  vos,  igitur,  serio  lioec,  ut  par 
est,  considerate:  nee  a  nobis,  a  plerisque  aliis 
reformatis,  etiam  a  vestris  anteccssoribus,  novis 
ac  durioribus  impositionibus  secedite,  &c. 

N.  B.  The  former  part  of  tliis  letter,  which 
relates  to  the  intercession  of  archbishop  Wake 
in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  and  Piedmontese 
churches,  has  never  been  hitherto  published. 
The  latter  part,  beginning  with  these  words, 
"  Interim  dum  hasc  felicitcr  peraguntur,  ig- 
noscite," &c.  was  inserted,  by  Professor  Turre- 
tin  of  Geneva,  in  his  work  entitled,  Nubes 
Testium.  The  words  "  Interim  dum  hoec," 
&,c.  were,  from  an  ignorance  of  their  connex  ■ 
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ion  with  what  goes  before,  supposed  by  some 
learned  men  to  relate  to  the  projected  union 
between  the  English  and  Gallican  churches; 
and  Kiorning,  who  says  in  his  Dissertation  de 
Consecrationibus  Episcoporum  Anglorum,  that 
Dr.  Wake  communicated  this  project  to  the 
divines  of  Geneva,  fell  into  this  mistake,  and 
probably  drew  Dr.  Mosheim  after  hira. 

No.  XXI. 
Extract  from  Archbishop  Wake''s  Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Schurer,  of  Bern,  July,  1718. 

De  Anglia  nostra  te  perainanter  et  sentire 
et  scribere  plurimum  gaudeo.  Quanquam  enim 
non  adeo  csecus  sim  patriae  meae  amator,  ut  non 
plurima  hic  videam  qufe  vel  penitas  sublata 
vel  in  meliiis  mutata  quovis  pretio  vellem,  ta- 
men  aliqua  etiam  in  hac  temporum  fgece  oc- 
currere,  optimis  etiam  seculis  digna,  et  quas 
ipsa  primoeva  ecclesia  Christiana  probare,  ne 
dicam  et  laudare,  potuisset,  et  tu  sequissime 
agnoscis  et  nos  nobis  gratu'amur. 

No.  XXIL 

To  Prcfessor  Turretin,  July,  l'I8. 

Sppaking  of  Bishop  Davenanfs  opinion  as  agreea- 

l)le  to  his  own. 

Utinam  sic  sentiremue  omnos,  et,  fundaraen- 
■taJibus  religionis  articulis  semper  salvis,  nihil 
ultra  ab  aliquo  subscribendum  requireremus, 
quod  bonorum  hominum  conscientiis  oneri  esse 
potest,  certe  ecclesise  utiutatem  parum  pronio- 
vebit. — Ut  enim  de  hac  ecclesiarum  reformata- 
rum  utilitate  paucis  dicam;  primum  earum  sta- 
bilimentum  in  hoc  consistere,  ut  omnes  sese, 
quantum  fieri  possit,  contra  papalem  potenti- 
am  ac  tyj-annidem  tueantur,  nemini  credo  du- 
bium  esse  posse.  Ut  in  hunc  finem  quam  arc- 
tissime  inter  se  uniantur,  et  in  idem  corpus  co- 
alescant,  adeo  ut  si^iiid  alicui  ex  iis  eccJesice 
damni  aut  detrimenti  a  communi  hoste  fuerit 
illatum,  id  ab  omnibus  tanquam  suura  hahere- 
tur,  concedi  etiam  necesse  est. 

Ut  denique  pax  et  concordia  cujuslihet  eccle- 
sise reformatae  inter  suos,  ac  cum  aliis  omnibus 
ejusmodi  ecclesiis  oonserventur;  unicuique  viro 
bono,  sed  prajsertim  ecclesiarum  illarum  ma- 
gistratibus  atque  ministris,  totis  viribtis  eniten- 
dum  esse,  adeo  clare  apparet,  ut  nulla  proba- 
lione  firraiori  indigeat. 

Jtfterwardf:: 

Quid  in  hac  re  aliud  faciendum  restat,  jiisi 
nt  tua  et  amicorum  tuorum  auctoritate  primo 
facultas  vestra  theologica,  rnagistratus,  niinis- 
tri,  cives  Genevenses,  delude  eoruni  exemplo 
atque  hortatu  reliqua  etiam  fosderis  Helvetici 
membra  reformata,  omnem  lapidem  moveant, 
ut  pacem  ecclesiis  Bernensibus  restif  uant?  Ne- 
■que  id  ego  sic  fieri  vellem,  ut  non  simul  et  re- 
ligionis ■veritati  et  doctrinse  puritali  consulatur. 
Subscribant  ministri,  professores,  theologi,  con- 
fession! vestras  veteri  anno*  [  ]  editje: 
prohibeantur,  sub  quavis-libct  pcena,  ne  uUam 
in  concionibus,  srriptis,  thesibus,  prslectioni- 


*  The  (late  of  the  ronfessjuu  of  £aith  is  omitted  in 
the  archbishops  letter. 


bus,  sententiam  pubhce  tueantur  illi  confes- 
sion! quovis  modo  contrariam.  Id  solum  ca- 
veatur,  ne  multiplicentur  hujusmodi  subscrip- 
tiones  absque  necessitate;  neque  stricte  nimis 
inquiratur  in  privatas  hominum  eruditorum 
sententias;  modo  suis  opinionibus  frui  paeificB 
velint,  et  neque  docendo,  neque  disputando, 
neque  scribendo,  a  publica  confessione  sece- 
dere,  aut  errores  suos  (si  tamen  errores  revera 
fuerint)  in  scandalum  cujus-vis,  multo  magis 
ecclesise  aut  reipublicee  divulgare. — Habes,  vir 
spectatissime,  sententiam  meam. 

No.  XXIII. 
Extract  fron^  Letter  of  Archbishop  Wake  to  Pro- 
fessor Schurer,  July,  1719. 
Qu.E  de  formula  Consensus  niihi  narras, 
abunde  placent,  qui,  uti  nolim  laqueum  absque 
causa  injici  conscientiis  boiwrum  atque  erudi- 
torum hominum,  ita  neque  frsena  laxanda  cen- 
seo  quibuscunque  novatoribus  ad  pacem  pub- 
lice  turbandam,  eaque  vel  scribenda  vel  docen- 
da,  quse  viris  piis  jure  scandalum  prsebeant, 
quseque  confessioni  vestrae  olim  stabilitse  falsi- 
tatis  notam  injuria  inurere  videantur  Intra 
hos  igitur  limites  si  steterint  magistratus  ves- 
tri,  neque  aliquid  ampliusa  Lausannensibus  re- 
quirant,  nisi  ut  hoc  demum  fine  formulae  con- 
sensus subscribant;  sperandum  est  nullum 
scliisma,  ea  de  causa,  inter  vos  exoriturum. 
Pacem  publicam  tueri,  etiam  in  rebus  ad  fidem 
spectantibus,  magistratus  Christianus  et  potest 
et  debet.  Conscientiis  hominum  credenda  im- 
ponere,  nisi  in  rebus  claris  et  perspicuis,  et  ad 
salutem  omnino  necessariis,  nee  potest,  nee 
debet.  Quod  si  contra  faciat,  subditis  tamen 
semper  licebit  ad  apostolorum  e.xemplar,  si 
quidem  aliquid  falsi,  aut  iucertie  veritatis,  iis 
subscribendum  injuivxerint,  obedire  Deo  potiQB 
quam  Iwminibus. 

No.  XXIV. 

Extracts  from  Archbishop  Wakens  Letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Ttirretin,  in  ansiver  to  one  from  him, 
dated  December  I,  1718. 

Res  Bernensium  ecclesiasticas  nondum  pe- 
nitijs  tranqiiillas  esse  et  doleo  et  miror;  eoquo 
magis,  quod  hisce  tcraporibus  liaj  de  decretis 
divinis  altercationes  ubiquc  fere  ahbi  ad  exitum 
sint  perdncta3.  Quee  mea  sit  de  iis  sententia, 
nee  adhuc  cuiquam  aperle  declaravi,  neque, 
ut  deinceps  patefaciaui,  facile  me  patiar  induci. 
Hoc  apud  nos,  turn  ex  raandatis  regiis,  tum  e.v 
dill  servata  (utinam  semper  servanda)  consue- 
tudine  fixum  est  atque  stabilitum,  neque  a  quo- 
quam  exquirere  quid  de  his  rebus  sentiat,  modo 
articulis  religionis,  publica  auctoritate  consti- 
lutis,  subscribat;  neque  in  concionibus  aut  eti- 
am disputationibus  theologicis,  aliquid  amplius 
de  iis  determinare,  quam  quod  illi  articuli  ex- 
presse  statuant,  et  ab  omnibus  ad  ministerii 
munus  admittendis  profitendum  requirant. 

Then  follows  an  historical  narrative  of  tb£  rise, 
and  occasio7i,  and  censure  of  the  Lambeth  arti- 
cles; as  also  of  the  rise  and  prop-ess  of  Ar- 
minianism  under  the  reig-)is  of  James  L  and 
Charles  L,  and  of  the  subsiding  of  all  dis- 
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putes  of  that  kind  under  Charles  II. — He  then 

subjoins, 

Et  quidem  illud  imprimis  observatu  dignum 
ffistimo,  quam  moderate,  quam  prudenter,  in 
hac  tarn  ditficili  disquisitione,  optimi  illi  viri, 
martyres  ac  confessores  Christi  constantissimi, 
quos  Divina  Providentia  ad  reformandam  hanc 
nostram  ecclesiam  seligere  dignatus  est,  sc  ges- 
serunt.  Non  illi  curiositati  cujusvis  aliquid  in- 
dulgendum  putarunt;  non  vanis  et  incertis  ho- 
minum  hypothesibus  de  decretis  divinis  alicu- 
jus  fidem  alligare  fas  esse  consuerunt.  Scie- 
bant  quam  iiiscrutabilia  sint  consilia  Dei,  et 
quanto  intervallo  omnes  nostras  cogitationes 
exuperent.     Ideoque  non  religiose  minus  quam 


sapienter  inter  justos  terminos  sese  continue- 
runt;  neque  in  necessariis  ad  fidem  nostram  de- 
hisce mysteriis  stabiliendam  deficientes;  neque 
in  nonuecessariis  deterininandis  officiosi;  unde 
forte  pro  vera  fide  errorem,  pro  pace  discor- 
diam,  pro  fraterna  unione  ac  charitate  divisio- 
nem,  odia,  inimicitias  in  ecclesiam  Christi  indu- 
cere  poterant. 

Heec  fuit  eorum  simplicitas  verS  evangelica; 
pietate  non  minus  quam  sapientia  commenda- 
bilis;  coque  magis  puspicienda,  ac  fere  pro  di- 
vina habenda,  quod  tot  annorum  experientia 
reperta  sit  non  solilm  optimam  fuisse  pacis  ac 
concordiae  regulam,  verCim  etiam  unicum  con- 
tra schismata  et  divisiones  remedium. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  generality  of  readers,  more  intent  on  the  consideration  of  modern  af- 
fairs than  on  the  contemplation  of  ancient  occurrences,  are  induced  to  ex- 
pect, from  historic  writers,  a  much  more  copious  detail  of  recent  than  of  early 
transactions.  The  expectation  is  natural  and  reasonable;  and  it  is  therefore 
readily  gratified  by  historians.  But,  like  other  rules,  this  also  may  be  allowed 
to  have  an  exception.  In  modern  times,  the  affairs  of  the  church  move  in  a 
more  regular  course,  and  are  conducted  with  far  greater  tranquillity,  than  in 
earlier  periods;  and  hence  a  narrative  of  such  occurrences  may  prove  less  in- 
teresting than  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  many  preceding  ages,  and  may  con- 
sequently require  a  less  minute  detail  and  less  frequent  reflection. 

Dr.  Mosheim,  in  all  probability,  if  he  had  lived  to  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  would  have  given  an  elaborate  and  ample  sequel  to  his  valuable 
history;*  but  the  writer  who  has  undertaken  to  continue  that  work  has  neither 
the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  fill  volumes  with  a  specification  of  the 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  last  century:  but  he  does  not  conceive 
that  such  diffusion  is  necessary,  and  he  hopes  that  a  concise  statement,  with 
incidental  remarks,  will  content  his  readers. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  copious  history  of  the  Christian  church  during  that 
period,  must  wait  for  the  exertions  of  some  erudite  and  able  divine,  who  may 
have  time  and  patience  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

Aprils,  ISll.  C.  COOTE. 

*  Such  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  what  he  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  sketch  of  that  century: 
'  SeecuH,  quod  vivimus,  bistoria  Christiana  voluminis,  non  paginarum  paucarum,  materies  est,  suumqiie 
inter  posteros  scriptorem  ingenunm  et  equum  expectat;' — a  passage  which  may  be  tlius  translated;  The  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church,  during  the  century  in  which  we  live,  is  the  proper  subject  of  a  considerabl« 
volume,  rather  than  of  only  a  few  pages;  and  it  demands  from  posterity  a  writer  who  will  pay  due  attention 
to  it, — a  liberal   impartial,  and  judicious  author. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
History  of  the  Romish  Church,  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth  Century. 

The  contiimed  attacks  of  the  Protestants 
upon  the  church  of  Home  had  forced  the  out- 
works, ai:J  weakened  the  barriers  of  tliat  esta- 
bUsliment:  but  it  still  presented  a  bold  front  to 
its  assailants,  and  numbered  among  its  vota- 
ries the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Its  greatness  was  impaired,  but  not  subverted; 
and  it  had  an  imposing,  if  not  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  The  pope's  power  of  interdiction  and 
excommunication  had  ceased  to  fill  nations  with 
dismay.  Some  of  the  potentates  of  his  com- 
munion addressed  him  in  a  tone  which  many  of 
his  predecessors  would  not  have  endured;  ha- 
rassed him  with  various  pretensions,  and  en- 
croached upon  that  authority  which  he  deem- 
ed legitimate  and  even  divine.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assaults,  he  retained  some  degree  of 
power  and  a  considerable  portion  of  influence, 
and  was  supported  in  the  dignity  of  supreme 
pontiff  by  the  greatest  princes  of  the  continent. 

The  prelate  who  occupied  this  high  station 
at  the  commencement  of  that  century  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  was  Clement  XI.  or  John 
Francis  Albani,  who,  having  acquired  reputa- 
tion by  his  skill  in  the  management  of  affairs, 
and  being  also  of  a  spirited  character,  had  been 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  conclave  at  a  time 
when  the  political  horizon  of  Europe  threaten- 
ed a  storm.  He  rejected  the  offered  tiara  with 
a  greater  appearance  of  sincerity  than  that 
which  an  English  divine  usually  displays  when 
he  says,  on  the  offer  of  a  bisJiopric,  nolo  episco- 
pari;  but  his  scruples  and  objections  were  re- 
moved by  the  arguments,  representations,  and 
importunities  of  the  cardinals. 

He  made  a  good  beginning  of  administration. 
He  redressed  some  grievances,  discountenan- 
ced vice  and  criminality  of  every  kind,  per- 
formed acts  of  beneficence,  gave  an  example 
of  devotional  regularity,  and  filled  vacant  of- 
fices and  preferments  with  men  of  merit.  He 
then  directed  his  attention  to  politics,  and  tes- 
tified a  desire  of  preventing  a  war  between  the 
king  of  F' ranee  and  the  emperor,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Spanish  succession.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  each  of  those  princes,  exhorting  them  to  ac- 
commodate all  disputes  without  rushing  into 
hostilities.  They  received  his  advice  with  pro- 
fessions of  respect  for  his  character,  but  did  not 
suffer  it  to  regulate  their  conduct.  Ambition 
still  inflamed  the  aged  Louis:  his  thirst  of  do- 
minion still  urged  him  to  send  forth  his  legions, 
and  wantonly  (for  a  lust  of  power  was  no  suffi- 
cient motive,)  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  unoffend- 
ing fellow  creatures.  Leopold  professed  an 
equal  regard  for  religion,  but  was  equally  un- 
influenced by  justice  or  humanity. 


With  respect  to  the  religious  principles  of 
these  royal  sons  of  the  church,  we  may  observe, 
that  they  were  not  animated  by  true  piety,  or 
a  genuine  spirit  of  religion.  They  may  havo 
believed  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  or,  per- 
haps, they  merely  affected  to  give  credit  to  the 
faith  which  they  found  established  in  their  do- 
minions. They  attended  mass  with  decorous 
regularity,  witnessed  ceremonial  observances 
with  a  serious  and  devout  aspect,  and  promot- 
ed among  their  subjects  a  religious  uniformity. 
But  they  did  not  endeavour,  like  true  Chris- 
tians, to  correct  their  evil  propensities,  amend 
their  hearts,  or  reform  their  lives.  They  did 
not  study  to  preserve  "  peace  upon  earth;" 
they  did  not  cherish  "  good  will  towards  men." 
Their  religion  ( in  the  language  applied  by  a 
respectable  historian*  to  William  the  Conque- 
ror) "  prompted  them  to  endow  monasteries, 
but  at  the  same  time  allowed  them  to  pillage 
kingdoms:  it  threw  them  on  their  knees  before 
a  relic  or  a  cross,  but  suffered  them  unrestrain- 
ed to  trample  upon  the  liberties  and  the  rights 
of  mankind." 

We  have  no  concern  with  the  war  into  which 
the  rival  princes  entered,  as  it  is  unconnected 
with  the  history  of  the  church.  It  arose  from 
temporal  motives,  and  referred  to  grand  politi- 
cal objects.  Both  princes  promised  that,  if  the 
war  should  extend  to  Italy,  the  papal  territories 
should  remain  uninjured  and  unmolested:  but 
this  promise  was  violated,  on  the  part  of  Leo- 
pold, by  the  irruption  of  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment into  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Clement 
having  bitterly  complained  of  this  conduct,  the 
troops  retired:  but,  as  they  agaui  encroached, 
he  ordered  an  army  to  be  levied.  Louis,  and 
his  grandson  the  new  king  of  Spain,  earnestly 
requested  his  holiness  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  promising  great  advantages  not  only 
to  the  holy  see,  but  to  the  pontiff'  himself,  as 
the  price  of  his  condescension.  He  had  no 
wish  to  take  part  with  either  of  the  contending 
families,  and  therefore  refused  to  accede  to 
the  confederacy.  A  report  was  propagated  of 
his  assent  to  the  offiered  terms;  and  it  derived 
strength  from  the  appearance  of  the  duke  of 
Berwick  at  Rome;  but  that  nobleman  was 
merely  sent  from  France  by  the  royal  exile, 
James  II.,  to  congratulate  Albani  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  papal  throne. 

Unable  to  check  the  rage  of  war,  the  pope 
soothed  his  anxiety,  and  gratified  his  religious 
zeal,  by  promoting  the  diffusion  of  the  catholic 
faith.  He  even  expressed  a  wish  that  he  could 
visit  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe  for  that 
pious  and  salutary  purpose,  and  lamented  his 
inability  of  accomplishing  his  desire.  Con- 
tracting his  views  he  contented  himself  with 
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sending  legates  into  various  regions,  particu- 
larly into  Persia,  India,  and  China,  to  support 
and  extend  the  interests  of  Christianity:  but 
the  success  of  these  heralds  of  the  Gospel  did 
not  correspond  with  the  wishes  of  the  religious 
world.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  his 
entreaties  and  expostulations  procured,  for  the 
catholics  of  Thrace,  Armenia,  and  Syria,  a  re- 
spite from  Mohammedan  persecution,  and  an 
allowance  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.* 
This  freedom,  however,  was  occasionally  inter- 
rupted and  disturbed  by  the  brutality  of  furious 
infidels,  and  the  animosity  of  barbarian  zealots. 

The  legate  upon  whom  he  chiefly  depended, 
for  the  success  of  the  eastern  mission,  was 
Maillard  de  Tournon,  who  was  ready  to  en- 
counter every  danger  in  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity. This  missionary  visited  India  and  China 
with  a  weak  and  declining  frame,  but  with  a 
heart  full  of  pious  zeal.  He  introduced  him- 
self to  the  Chinese  emperor  at  Pekin;  was  po- 
litely received,  and  complimented  with  various 
presents;  and  was  gratified  with  permission  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  expound  the  doctrines 
of  the  catholic  faith.  The  imperial  potentate, 
however,  did  not  mean  that  this  permission 
should  so  far  operate,  as  to  authorise  the  legate 
and  his  associates  to  oppose  the  prevalence  of 
popular  institutions  and  ceremonies,  sanction- 
ed by  long  practice.  Unwilling  to  make  any 
concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  paganism, 
Tournon  loudly  exclaimed  against  the  idola- 
trous usages  of  the  Chinese,  and  sharply  re- 
proved the  ministers  of  state  and  of  religion, 
for  suffering  the  continuance  of  such  degrading 
absurdities.  By  this  freedom  he  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court;  and  he  was  even  accused 
of  treason  against  the  emperor.  Defying  the 
odium  which  he  considered  as  unmerited,  he 
proceeded  in  his  pious  career,  until  he  was 
banished  from  the  capital,  in  1707,  and  sent 
to  the  island  of  Macao,  where  he  was  impri- 
soned with  five  of  his  fellow  missionaries.  Ad- 
miring his  undaunted  zeal,  the  pope  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal;  an  honour 
which  he  declared  he  would  not  accept,  if  he 
should  be  expected  to  relinquish  his  mission; 
for  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  every  inconveni- 
ence, and  undergo  every  species  of  persecution, 
in  the  discliarge  of  Christian  duties.  When 
the  governor  of  the  Philippine  islands  offered 
to  facilitate  iiis  escape,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  quit  his  prison.  He  died,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison,  after  he  had  been  confined 
above  three  years.  The  mission  was  continu- 
ed after  his  death;  but  it  did  not  promise  to  be 
successful,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese 
were  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  eradicated. f 

Clement,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to 
observe,  with  an  anxious  eye,  the  commotions 
of  Europe.  When  the  emperor  had  proclaim- 
ed his  son  (tlie  archduke  Charles)  king  of 
Spain,  his  holiness  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
young  prince  in  that  capacity.  A  new  inva- 
sion of  Ferrara  followed;  but  the  Austrians  did 
not  venture  to  make  a  conquest  of  that  terri- 


*  Guarnacci,  Vit.  et  Res  Gest.  Pontificum  Roma- 
norum  et  Cardinalium,  usque  ad  Clementem  XII. 
torn,  ii  p.  7. 

t  Guaruaccj.  Vit.  Fonlif.  cl  Cardin.  torn.  ii.  p.  143, 
J44. 


tory,  as  Leopold  was  unwilling  to  inflict  any 
serious  injury  on  the  pontiff.  As  soon  as  Jo- 
seph became  emperor,  he  manifested  a  stronger 
inclination  than  his  father  had  evinced,  to 
thwart  and  harass  the  head  of  the  church. 
He  restricted  the  papal  authority  in  point  of 
presentation  to  benefices:  seized  Comacchio, 
and  claimed  Parma  and  Placentia  as  imperial 
fiefs.  His  troops  levied  contributions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  alarmed  the  timid  in- 
habitants. At  length,  however,  he  consented 
to  an  accommodation,*  and  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
fractory son  of  the  church. 

A  revival  of  the  contest  between  the  Jansen- 
ists  and  the  Jesuits  had  for  some  time  conspir- 
ed with  politics  and  war  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  court  of  Rome.f  M.  Du-Pin 
had  published,  in  1703,  a  Case  of  Conscience, 
in  which  (according  to  the  pope's  letter  to  the 
king  of  France)  various  errors  already  con- 
demned were  revived,  and  the  heretical  tenets 
of  Jansenius  defended;  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  banished  from  Paris  into  the  province  of 
Bretagne.  Forty  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
whose  names  appeared  among  the  signatures 
of  approbation  that  accompanied  the  Case, 
were  desired  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  pon- 
tiff; and  many  of  them  recanted,  while  others 
denied  that  they  had  given  assent  to  the  book. 
For  the  more  effectual  repression  of  Jansenism, 
a  new  apostolical  constitution  was  issued  in 
1705,  condemning  such  errors  with  menaces 
of  papal  indignation.  The  archbishop  of  Se- 
baste,  vicar  of  the  holy  see  in  Holland,  was 
removed  from  his  employment  for  a  supposed 
collusion  with  the  Jansenists;  and  these  secta- 
ries were  again  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure in  1708,  when  the  pope  condemned  the 
Moral  Reflections  of  their  celebrated  associate, 
Quesnel,  upon  the  ISew  Testament.  This 
theologian  answered  the  damnatory  bull  with 
a  spirit  which  inflamed  the  contest.  The  par- 
tisans of  Rome  called  for  a  new  and  more  ex- 
plicit condemnation  of  the  Reflections;  and 
the  king  of  France,  prejudiced  against  a  sect 
which  the  Jesuits  represented  as  even  more 
dangerous  to  the  church  than  that  of  the  Hu-  ' 
guenots,  earnestly  solicited  the  promulgation 
of  a  rigorous  edict.  Hence  arose  that  de- 
cree v.'hich  was  addressed  to  the  whole  catho- 
lic world,  but  which  more  particularly  demand- 
ed the  attention  and  observance  of  the  Galil- 
ean church.;]; 

The  Anti-Jansenist  ordinance,  as  it  com-. 
menced  with  the  terms  Unigenitus  Dei  Filiiii, 
was  quickly  known  throughout  Christendom' 
by  the  appellation  of  the  bull  Unigenitus.  Al- 
leging and  lamenting  the  inefficacy  of  the  for- 
mer condemnation  of  Quesnel's  book,  the  pon- 
tiff was  determined,  he  said,  to  apply  a  stronger  j 
remedy  to  the  growing  disease.  Some  catholic  j 
truths,  he  allowed,  were  mingled  with  the 
mass  of  corrupt  doctrine:  but,  as  the  insidious 


*  In  the  year  1708. 

f  For  an  account  of  the  rise  of  this  controversy, 
and  of  the  doctrines  propagated  by  Jansenius,  see 
Dr.  Mosheim's  fifth  volume,  cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  pari  i. 
chap.  i. 

I  Guarnacci,  Vit.  Pontif.  et  Cardin.  torn.  ii.  p.  11, 
18,  19.— Histoire  de  France,  sous  le  Regne  de  Loui« 
XIV.  par  M.  de  Larrey,  torn,  iii.— This  bull  made  ita 
appearance  on  the  8lh  of  September,  1713,  N.  S. 
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and  seductive  manner  in  wliich  the  errors  were 
brought  forward,  had  occasioned  a  neglect  of 
the  sound  portion  of  the  work,  it  was  necessary 
to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat.  He  and 
his  counsellors,  therefore,  had  extracted  a  hun- 
dred and  one  propositions  from  the  book;  and 
these  he  now  condemned  as  false,  captious, 
scandalous,  pernicious,  rash,  seditious,  impi- 
ous, blasphemous,  schismatic,  and  heretical. 
Not  content  with  censuring'  tliese  passages,  he 
subjoined  a  prohibition  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance, and  cautioned  the  people,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, against  the  perusal  of  any 
vindication  or  defence  of  it,  which  had  been, 
or  might  be,  offered  to  the  public. 

This  bull,  perhaps,  the  good  sense  of  Cle- 
ment would  have  forborne  to  promulgate,  if 
the  zeal  of  tlie  bigoted  and  domineering  Louis 
had  not  overawed  or  perverted  the  pontiff"; 
though  it  may  with  equal  plausibility  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  pope's  zeal  was  sufficient  for 
the  object,  Vi/ithout  any  solicitation  whatever. 
The  Jansenists,  persecuted  by  tliat  intolerant 
prince  for  disregarding  the  new  papal  constitu- 
tion, expected  less  rigorous  treatment  when 
Philip  duke  of  Orleans  became  regent  of 
France.  The  cardinal  de  Noailles,  who  had 
warmly  supported  their  cause,  was  introduced 
into  the  cabinet:  those  who  had  been  banished 
were  recalled:  the  resolutions  wliich  the  Sor- 
bonne  had  adopted  in  favour  of  the  bull,  were 
annulled,  as  the  effect  of  constraint;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  publicly 
and  acrimoniously  condemned.  The  pope  re- 
monstrated against  these  proceedings,  and 
urged  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  the  holy 
see:  but  tlie  Jansenists  called  for  a  general 
council,  calculated  to  heal  the  disorders  of  the 
church.  The  Jesuits  denied  the  necessity  of 
such  a  convocation,  and  complained  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  tlie  demand.  The  regent  at  length 
began  to  listen  to  the  persuasions  of  the  bigot- 
ed party,  and  menaced  the  opposers  of  the  bull 
with  his  resentment.  He  banished  M.  Rave- 
chet,  syndic  of  the  Sorbonne,  into  Roussillon; 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  the  disposition  of 
that  resolute  academic,  who  died  in  the  midst 
of  these  disputes.  An  assembly  of  prelates, 
convoked  by  Philip,  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  parties;  and  twenty  commission- 
ers, noininated  for  the  same  purpose,  were  not 
more  successful  in  their  exertions.  Tlie  par- 
liament of  Paris  took  cognizance  of  the  affair, 
in  consequence  of  an  appeal  from  some  priests 
whom  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  had  excom- 
municated for  their  opposition  to  the  will  of 
his  holiness.  The  spiritual  sentence  was  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  the  prelate  who  had 
pronounced  it  was  condemned  in  costs  and 
damages.  The  Jansenists  now  became  more 
bold  in  their  attacks,  until  the  regent,  alleging 
the  inutility  of  these  disputes,  imposed  silence 
by  a  royal  declaration.* 

•An  edict  which  confounded  the  advocates 
of  truth  and  of  sound  doctrine  with  misguided 
zealots,  displeased  both  parties.  The  pope 
accused  the  regent  of  insincerity  and  injustice, 
and  of  enmity  to  that  church  which   he  was 
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bound  to  protect.  To  the  cardinal  de  Noailles 
he  sent  a  letter,  mingling  expostulations  with 
entreaty,  which  did  not  subdue  the  firmness  of 
that  prelate.  The  cardinal's  appeal  from  the 
bull  or  "  constitution  of  the  holy  father  to  the 
pope  better  advised,  and  to  a  future  general 
council,"  was  condemned  by  the  court  of  in- 
quisition at  Rome  as  a  scandalous  liboi;  audits 
circulation  and  ])erusal  were  strictly  prohibit- 
ed. A  papal  brief  afterwards  appeared^*  com- 
manding all  Christians  throughout  the  world 
to  withhold  their  favour  and  regard  from  the 
opposers  of  the  constitution,  and  threatening 
these  unworthy  sons  of  the  church,  in  case  of 
prolonged  contumacy,  with  a  forfeiture  of  all 
ecclesiastical  privileges.  This  brief,  exciting 
the  indignation  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  was 
suppressed  by  an  arret. 

In  the  progress  of  the  contest,  the  pope's 
adherents  strengthened  their  party;  and  the 
Jansenist  leaders  assumed  a  more  conciliatory 
tone.  The  cardinal  declared  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  constitution,  according  to  his  own 
explanation  of  it;  and,  with  this  qualification, 
he  condemned  the  work  of  Quesnel.  Some 
of  the  clergy  disapproved  the  explanations,  as 
being  almost  equally  objectionable  with  the 
bull  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  act  or  decree  insisted  on  an 
absolute  and  unreserved  submission  to  its  ob- 
vious import.  Many  of  the  French  bishops 
condescended  to  explain  it,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving the  scruples  of  the  conscientious  Jan- 
senists; but  the  pope,  while  he  commended  the 
zeal  and  good  intentions  of  those  prelates,  de- 
nied tlie  necessity  of  their  exertions,  as  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  church, 
who  was  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  faithflil,  did 
not  require,  from  any  of  its  members,  explana- 
tory aid  or  argumentative  enforcement. 

The  pope  ultimately  prevailed  in  the  con- 
test. The  regent  resolved  to  gratify  the  ma- 
jority of  the  higher  clergy  by  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court  to  the  papal  edict,  after  it  had 
been  for  seven  years  an  object  of  dispute.  It 
was  ordained,!  that  the  constitution  Unigenitus, 
received  by  the  bishops,  should  be  observed  by 
all  orders  of  people  in  the  French  dominions; 
that  no  university  or  incorporated  society,  and 
no  individual  of  any  description  whatever, 
should  speak,  write,  maintain  or  teach,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  or- 
dinance, or  to  the  explanations  given  of  it  by 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Galilean  church;  that  all 
appeals  and  proceedings  against  it  should  be 
deemed  void;  and  that  the  courts  of  parliament, 
and  all  judges,  should  assist  the  prelates  in  the 
execution  of  spiritual  censures.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  at  first  refused  to  register  this 
decree,  which,  said  some  of  its  members,  not 
only  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
but  militated  against  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church;  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  great  council,  and  pro- 
mulgated as  an  operative  law.  Even  the  car- 
dinal de  Noailles  at  length  acquiesced  in  it;  and 
a  parliamentary  registration  was  procured  by 
menaces  of  removal  or  of  exile,  f 


*  Dated  August  28,  1718. 
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The  exertions  of  the  cardinal  Du-Bois  were 
of  signal  service  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the 
principal  Jansenists,  and,  after  the  registration 
of  the  edict,  he  made  occasional  use  of  letlres 
de  cachet  against  refractor)'  individuals,  and  re- 
vived the  oath  introduced  by  Louis  XIV. 
which  all  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  for 
academii^al  degrees,  were  obliged  to  take,  im- 
porting that  the  five  propositions  of  Jansenius, 
respecting  grace  and  free  will,  were  justly  con- 
demned. 

Clement  was  highly  pleased  at  this  accom- 
modation; but  his  joy  was  allayed  by  the  con- 
sideration of  his  declining  health.  He  died  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  during  twenty  of  which  he 
had  occupied  the  pontifical  throne.  His  catholic 
biographer  ascribes  to  him  an  acute  understand- 
ing and  a  tenacious  memory,  an  unwearied  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  a  fiminess  of  mind 
united  with  benevolence  of  dispasition  and 
conrtesy  of  manners,  and  a  freedom  from  anger 
and  resentment.* 

His  secretary,  cardinal  Paulucci,  would  have 
been  chosen  to  succeed  him,  if  the  intrigues  of 
the  Austrian  faction  had  not  baffled  the  views 
of  the  Italian  members  of  the  conclave,  whose 
advantage  in  point  of  number  yielded  to  im- 
perial tyranny.  After  a  vacancy  of  seven 
weeks,  the  pontifical  chair  was  filled  with  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Conti,  son  of  the  duke  of  Poli, 
who  assumed  the  designation  of  Innocent  XIII. 
Being  in  a  weak  state  of  health  at  tlie  time  of 
his  election,  he  did  not  long  preside  over  the 
church,  his  government  not  being  extended  by 
Providence  to  the  end  even  of  the  third  year. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  cares  of  tiiis  pontiff 
to  accommodate  the  dispute  respecting  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  Spain  had  in  vain  soli- 
cited that  favour  from  the  late  pope:  but  it  was 
now  granted  ts  the  former  prince,  on  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  tributary  subjection  to  the 
holy  see.  Another  object  of  Innocent's  atten- 
tion was  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  and  Placentia;  but 
he  did  not,  in  that  respect,  succeed  to  his  wish. 
In  the  mean  time  he  exercised  his  authority  at 
Rome  with  mildness,  and  sometimes  with  that 
severity  which  appeared  to  be  necessary.  To 
other  parts  of  Christendom  he  also  extended 
his  care  and  vigilance:  and  Spain,  in  particu- 
lar, felt  his  corrective  hand.  Observing  with 
serious  concern,  and  indeed  with  strong  dis- 
gust, the  dissolute  manners  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  in  that  country,  he  issued  an  admo- 
nitory and  threatening  edict  for  the  repression 
of  irregular,  disorderly,  and  vicious  practices. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  religious  zeal  and  de- 
corous behaviour  of  his  catholic  majesty,!  hut 
lamented,  on  this  occasion,  the  insufficient  in- 
fluence even  of  royal  example.]: 

Amidst  the  cares  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
government.  Innocent  found  his  health  seri- 
ously declining.  Hydropic  symptoms  alarm- 
ed him;  and  other  disorders  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to-  his  life,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 


*  Gnarnacci  Vit.  Pontiflcum  et  Cardinftlium,  torn, 
ij.  p.  36.  t  Philip  V. 

J  Guarnacci,  Vit.  Pontif.  torn.  ii.  p.  384,  385. 


\'i24,  at  the  age  of  68.  Few  pontiffs  were 
ever  more  popular  among  their  temporal  sub- 
jects than  Innocent  XIII.,  whose  death,  there- 
fore, was  sincerely  lamented.  His  successor 
was  cardinal  Vincent  Orsini  (oldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Gravina,)  who,  having  an  early  sense 
of  piety,  had  rejected  the  offer  of  a  splendid 
marriage,  renounced  a  rich  inheritance  in  fa- 
vour of  a  younger  brother,  and  entered  into 
the  clerical  order,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  indefatigable  zeal  as  a  preacher, 
by  his  rigid  attention  to  all  points  of  duty,  and 
his  scrupulous  avoidance  of  every  species  of 
luxury  and  excess. 

The  beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Benedict 
XIII, — for  so  the  new  pope  was  styled — was 
marked  by  an  edict  against  luxury  and  fantas- 
tic extravagance  in  dress;  and,  that  ho  might 
not  seem  to  attend  more  to  minuli(Z  than  to 
objects  of  importance,  he  took  every  opportu- 
nity of  recommending  a  strict  regard  to  moral 
and  social  duties,  and  a  steady  practice  of 
Christian  virtues.  His  exliortations  and  in- 
junctions had  some  effect:  but,  when  one  head 
of  the  hydra  of  vice  was  stricken  ofi^,  another 
instantly  grew  in  its  place.  If  the  wishes  of 
Benedict,  however,  were  not  answered,  he  con- 
soled himself  by  reflecting  that  he  had  done 
his  duty.  That  consciousness  will  always  im- 
part pleasure  to  a  pious  mind.  It  will  soothe 
the  Christian  moralist  amidst  the  evils  of  life, 
and  at  the  approach  of  death. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  government 
that  the  affair  of  Thorn  occurred,  which,  while 
it  contributed  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the 
catholic  church  by  injuring  the  protestant  in- 
terest in  Poland,  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
pontiff",  who  lamented  and  reprobated  the  cru- 
elty that  attended  the  triumph  of  the  Roman- 
ists on  that  occasion.  Some  Lutherans  ne- 
glecting or  refusing  to  kneel  at  a  procession  of 
the  host,  a  student  of  the  Jesuits'  college  re- 
proached and  even  struck  them,  and  some 
other  zealots  of  that  seminary  afterwards  in- 
sulted the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  aggressor 
being  apprehended  and  confined,  his  comrades 
demanded  and  obtained  his  release:  but  they 
were  not  suffered  to  rescue  another  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  city-guard.  Enraged  at  this 
disappointment,  they  committed  various  out- 
rages; and,  in  retaliation,  the  college  was  at- 
tacked and  plundered  by  the  populace.  The 
president  of  the  city,  on  pretence  of  his  con- 
nivance at  this  tumult  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  decapitated  by  order  of  a  Polish  tri- 
bunal: nine  other  citizens  were  subjected  to 
the  same  fate;  and  the  privileges  of  the  Lu- 
theran inhabitants  were  arbitrarily  annulled. 
This  barbarity  disgusted  those  catholics  who 
had  any  sense  of  humanity,  and  excited  the 
indignation  of  every  protestant  community. 
The  Jesuits,  however,  maintained,  that  they 
had  only  inflicted  due  chastisement  on  their 
insolent  adversaries,  who  had  entered  into  a 
nefarious  conspiracy  against  their  catholic  fel- 
low-citizens; and  the  king  of  Poland  boasted, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  bigotry,  that  he  had  vin- 
dicated, by  the  punishment  of  profane  heretics, 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  true  rehgion  That 
prince  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  sufficiently 
blended  mercy  with   justice,  by  spfring  tha 
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iives  of  llio  vice-president  and  some  otlier  citi- 
zens who  liad  been  condemned.  The  Jesuits 
had,  at  this  time,  too  great  an  influence  at  the 
court  of  Warsaw,  and  they  rarely  exerted  tliat 
influence  in  the  cause  of  justice  or  of  humanity. 

The  more  humane  and  benevolent  pontiff 
consoled  himself,  amidst  these  sanguinary  deeds, 
by  a  bloodless  triumph  of  that  religion  which 
he  superintended.  We  allude  to  the  jubilee 
of  tlie  year  1725,  which  he  opened  with  great 
solemnity,  and  which  gladdened  the  faithful 
with  the  confident  hopes  of  a  plenary  remis- 
sion of  their  sins.  He  aflervi^ards  held  a  pro- 
vincial council  in  the  Lateran  church,  chiefly 
for  a  reform  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  assembly  voted  for  an  enforcement  of  some 
decrees  that  had  been  enacted  by  the  council 
of  Trent,  but  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  On 
another  occasion,  he  rose  above  the  bigotry  of 
his  predecessors,  by  expressing  a  wish  for  the 
difl'usion  of  scriptural  knowledge;  and,  with 
that  view,  he  permitted  tlve  people  in  general 
to  peruse  the  sacred  volume,  and  encouraged 
the  multiplication  of  copies  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages. This  permission  displeased  the  rigid 
catholics;  but  it  was  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  church.  Benedict, 
about  the  same  time,  testified  his  devotion  to 
the  Muses,  by  publicly  decorating  Perfetti,  a 
Tuscan  poet,  with  a  crown  of  laurel. 

A  grand  scheme  of  religious  comprehension 
was  formed  by  this  respectable  ruler  of  the 
church.  It  was  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the 
union  of  the  four  communities  that  divided 
Christendom.  He  proposed,  that  four  councils 
should  be  holden  at  different  places  at  the  same 
time,  each  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
representatives  of  tlie  Romish,  Greek,  Luthe- 
ran, and  Calvinist  churches,  with  a  president 
of  one  or  other  church  in  each  assembly;  that 
the  mass  should  be  so  altered  as  not  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  three  last  deno- 
minations of  Christians;  that  unpleasing  or  ob- 
noxious doctrines  should  be  mutually  softened, 
and  various  concessions  reciprocally  made.  A 
scheme  of  this  kind  can  only  be  expected  to  be 
successful,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  religion  have  relinquished  all 
remains  of  cool  animosity,  overweening  conceit, 
and  contemptuous  illiberality,  and  wiien  they 
have  learned  to  distinguish  properly  between 
essential  objects  and  immaterial  points.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  has  never  yet  been  observed  to 
influence  the  members  of  different  sects,  as- 
sembled for  deliberation  and  discussion;  and 
we  may  easily  conclude,  that,  if  the  four  coun- 
cils had  met,  and  the  result  of  their  separate 
meetings  had  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  general  assembly,  the  desired  union 
would  not  have  taken  place.  The  scheme,  in- 
deed, was  not  prosecuted  bj'  the  pontift'  who 
entertained  it;  and  the  churches  in  question 
are  still  divided. 

However  disposed  was  his  holiness  to  remain 
upon  amicable  terms  with  tlie  catholic  princes, 
he  could  not  easily  avoid  all  occasions  of  dis- 
pute. A  contest  had  long  subsisted  with  the 
cotirt  of  Turin,  upon  tliree  grounds, — the  right 
of  patronage,  the  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  different  towns.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  asserted  his  pretensions  with  a  high 


tone;  and  the  prudence  of  Benedict  suggested 
the  propriety  of  compliance,  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  moat  of  the  litigated  points. 
An  allowance  of  the  general  right  of  royal  pre- 
sentation to  bishoprics  and  other  preferments, 
a  considerable  diminution  of  the  papal  fees,  and 
a  precise  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  allayed  the 
displeasure  of  Victor  Amadeus;  and  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  in  the  year  1727.  An  ac- 
commodation was  not  so  easily  adjusted  with 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  not  being  gratified 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  priest 
whom  he  recommended  as  a  candidate  for  the 
dignity  of  cardinal,  recalled  his  ambassador 
from  Rome,  ordered  the  papal  nuncio  to  quit 
his  realm,  and  pennitted  the  patriarch  of  Lis- 
bon to  grant  dispensations,  and  decide  those 
points  and  causes  which  had  usually  been  sub- 
ject to  tke  pope's  determination.  Benedict 
left  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  to  his  suc- 
cessor: but  he  found  an  opportunity  of  effecting 
an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  disci- 
pline in  the  Neapolitan  realm;  a  reconciliation 
which  he  purchased  by  relinquishing  some  of 
the  rights  of  the  holy  see.* 

In  the  devotional  and  ritual  concerns  of  the 
church,  this  pontiff  approved  the  office  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  and  ob- 
served in  every  church  dependent  on  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  The  laity,  in  France  and 
other  countries,  were  not  very  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  order:  but  Benedict,  in  this  point, 
insisted  upon  their  obedience  and  submission. 
If  the  sovereigns  of  those  states  had  interfered 
on  tliis  occasion,  he  would  probably  have  given 
up  the  point. 

Indefatigable  in  his  apostolical  duties,  he 
continued  to  pray  and  preach,  attend  to  all 
pontifical  and  sacerdotal  functions,  and  direct 
the  conduct  of  subordinate  prelates  and  minis- 
ters of  the  church.  He  frequently  visited  the 
poor,  and  not  only  gave  them  spiritual  com- 
fort, but  relieved  them  by  his  bounty;  selling 
for  that  purpose  the  presents  which  he  receiv- 
ed. He  habituated  himself  to  the  plainest 
fare,  and  lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner,  like 
a  hermit  in  his  cell,  that  he  might  more  libe- 
rally bestow  upon  others  the  blessings  of  for- 
tune. But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  from  in- 
attention to  his  political  duty,  he  suffered  car- 
dinal Coscia,  an  unprincipled  Neapolitan,  to 
pursue  a  shameful  course  of  rapine  and  extor- 
tion.f  Yet  he  died|  without  losing  his  popula- 
rity, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixth  of  his  pontificate. 

Clement  Xil.,  of  the    Corsini  family,  was 


*  Giiarnacci,  Vit.  Pontif.  t.  ii.  p.  417— 22.— Hist, 
dc  I'ortiiHal,  t.  iii. 

t  So  wi'  are  iiifi)rmed  by  tjie  baron  (\e  Polnitz;  and 
the  assertion  is  not  disputed  by  the  impartial.  Guar- 
nacci,  without  statin);  any  particulars  of  the  cardi- 
iKil's  misconduct  and  criminality,  saw,  that  he  great- 
ly increased  his  fortune,  and  governed  the  pope's  do- 
minions lit  his  discretion.  Clement  XII.  punished 
hiui  with  a  long  imprisonment,  subjected  hini  to  a 
hi'Hvy  fine,  and  deprived  him  of  the  archbishopric 
of  B<'nevHnto. 

t  On  the  21st  of  February,  1730 — He  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  author;  for  many  sermons,  some 
accountsof  the  prnr.eediugs  of  synods,  a  commentary 
upon  the  book  of  Kxodus,  and  sacred  epigrams,  have 
been  published  as  his  productions.  His  literary  me- 
rit, however  is  not  of  the  highest  kind. 
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chosen,  after  a  long  contest,  to  succeed  the 
mild  and  humble  Benedict.  He  quickly  reform- 
ed some  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  state,  and  then  di- 
rected his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  In  the 
canton  of  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland,  the  laic 
magistracy  of  the  chief  town  had  presumed  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  delinquency  of  ecclesi- 
astics, and  had  disobeyed  the  injunctions  of 
the  papal  nuncio,  who  had  therefore  retired 
into  the  territory  of  Uri.  Tlie  pope  now  ad- 
justed the  dispute,  and  defined  the  jurisdiction, 
without  any  material  derogation  from  the  dig- 
nity of  the  holy  see.  Casting  an  eye  upon 
Germany,  he  checked  in  the  catholic  states  tiie 
practice  of  pluralism,  and  only  in  some  cases 
allowed  the  same  person  to  hold  two  bishoprics, 
but  never  three.  In  the  Saxon  electorate,  he 
strenuously  promoted  the  return  of  tlie  pro- 
testants  to  Catholicism,  which  some  were  in- 
clined to  embrace,  in  imitation  of  their  sove- 
reign Augustus:  but  those  converts  were  not 
very  numerous.  Not  neglecting  France,  he 
opposed  by  new  edicts  the  progress  of  Jansen- 
ism in  that  realm.  Being  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  seized  the 
duchy  of  Parma  witlwut  acknowledging  his 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  it,  he  at  first  refused 
to  bestow  a  cardinal's  hat  upon  a  Spanish 
prince,  who  was  then  too  )-oung  to  be  canoni- 
cally  invested  with  so  important  a  dignity:  but, 
moved  by  the  importunities  of  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty, he  suffered  the  prince  to  enjoy  the  title, 
and  to  be  administrator  of  the  temporalities, 
assigning  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Larissa.  A  new  cause  of  offence 
soon  arose;  for  the  Spaniards  had  the  audacity 
■to  enlist  the  pope's  subjects,  and  the  cruelty  to 
commit  outrages  upon  those  who  resisted  such 
unwarrantable  acts.  Philip,  however,  soothed 
tlje  irritated  feelings  of  Clement,  from  whom 
he  procured,  for  his  son  don  Carlos,  t!ie  inves- 
titure of  Naples  and  Sicily.  With  the  court 
of  Lisbon  tiie  pontiff  liad  previously  secured  a 
reconciliation,  by  complying  with  the  request 
•of  Joseph:  but  lie  was  not  so  arquiescent  to- 
ward the  king  of  Sardinia;  for  he  annulled  the 
convention  which  that  prince  had  obtained  from 
Benedict,  alleging  tliat  it  was  too  favourable 
to  the  civil  and  temporal  [Mwer.* 

This  pontiff  v/as  a  man  of  respectable  abili- 
ties; had  a  regard  for  justice;  was  cautious  and 
prudent,  yet  not  destitute  of  spirit;  economical, 
without  being  meanly  parsimonious;  easy  of 
access,  without  rendering  himself  indecorously 
familiar.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and 
was  an  encourager  of  literary  merit.  Dying 
in  his  eighty-eiglith  year,^  he  was  succeeded 
by  Prosper  Laurence  Lambertini,  archbishop 
of  Bologna,  who  entered  upon  his  high  office 
under  the  designation  of  Benedict  XIV. 

Lambertini  had  acquired  the  cliaracter  of 
■religious  moderation,  and  the  fame  of  learning; 
.and,  during  a  pontificate  of  eighteen  years,  he 
^cted  in  general  with  prudence  and  propriety. 
He  did  not  profess  himself  a  politician,  or 
claim  the  merit  of  activity  and  address  in  the 
important  concerns  of  temporal  government: 

*  Guarnacci,  torn.  ii.  p.  579,  380,  &c. 
t  InPebruary,J7'10. 


yet  he  was  not  so  negligent  or  remiss  as  his 
patron,  the  thirteenth  Benedict.  His  chief 
minister  was  cardinal  Valenti,  who  was  at 
once  a  virtuoso  and  a  man  of  business. 

In  the  administration  of  the  church,  Bene- 
dict XIV.  was  mild  and  conciliatory,  rather 
than  rigid  or  severe.  He  was  aware  of  the 
relaxed  morality  of  the  clergy  in  the  catholic 
states:  but,  however  he  miglit  wish  to  check 
their  licentiousness,  he  did  not  take  any  strong 
or  violent  measures  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
disposed  to  promote  a  union  or  accommoda- 
tion between  the  Roman  see,  and  the  Greek 
and  protestant  churches;  and,  if  he  could  have 
succeeded  by  concession  or  compromise,  he 
would  have  reconciled  all  religious  differences 
among  Christian  communities:  but  that  was  a 
task  which  exceeded  his  powers  of  exertion,  and 
which,  indeed,  no  man  can  expect  to  accom- 
plisli.  He  was  censured  by  many  of  the  Ro- 
manists for  attempting  to  diminish  the  number 
of  festivals,  and  to  abolish  some  ceremonies 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  useless,  improper, 
or  absurd;*  and  he  also  gave  offence  by  the 
occasional  levity  of  his  conversation,  which, 
however,  was  unaccompanied  with  immorality 
j  or  profligacy. 

With  the  catholic  courts  he  had  no  violent 
disputes.  During  the  war  in  which  the  French 
were  opposed  to  the  house  of  Austria,  he  seem- 
ed inclined  to  favour  the  former;  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  giving  offence  to  either  of 
the  rival  families.  He  carried  on  a  negotia- 
tion, for  some  years,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Spain,  on  a  subject  which  had  frequently  been 
a  cause  of  altercation.  His  catholic  majesty 
claimed  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  the 
benefices  in  liis  ample  dominions;  but  he  at 
length  consented  to  the  disposal  of  fifty-two  of 
the  number  by  the  pontiff",  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  given  to  Spaniards  alone,  and 
tiiat  no  pensions  should  be  exacted  from  the 
occupants.  By  the  compact  then  adjusted, f 
the  revenues  of  vacant  benefices  were  left  to  a. 
clergyman  named  by  tlie  king,  not  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  a  conmiittee  of  papal  agents;  and,  in 
some  other  respects,  the  receipts  of  the  apos- 
tolical chamber  were  considerably  diminisiied. 

At  the  solicitation  of  those  princes  wliowere 
displeased  at  the  intrigues,  and  offended  at  the 
mal-practices  of  the  Jesuits,  Benedict  promised 
to  exert  his  authority  for  the  reform  of  that 
order;  and  tlie  bull  which  he  issued  for  this 
purpose  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1768,  v/lien  lie  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-three  years.  He  was  an  erudite 
and  able  theologian,  as  his  numerous  works 
evince;  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the 
elegant  arts;  a  lively  companion,  a  benevolent 
and  friendly  man.  Cardinal  Rezzonico,  bishop 
of  Padua,  vvlw  succeeded  him  as  Clement  XIII., 
had  a  greater  reputation  for  piety,  and  was 

*  He  had  prepared  bulls  for  these  purposes:  but  tlie 
monks  excited  such  a  clamour  on  Die  occasion,  that 
!ie  did  not  carry  them  into  efllct.  Voyages  en  diffe- 
rtns  Pays  de  V Europe. Ilaye,  1777;  lettre  15. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  he  abolished  autos  da  fe 
in  Portugal,  at  the  desire  of  king  Joseph;  and,  if  he 
had,  such  a  suppression  would  have  been  honourable 
to  his  memory:  but  the  asserUon  appears  to  be  un- 
true. 

t  In  the  year  1753. 
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more  zealous  for  the  hi^Ii  claims  of  the  church: 
but  he  was  not  so  generally  esteemed  as  his 
amiable  predecessor. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  at  this 
period,  remained  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  had  long  subsisted.  The  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  tenet  of  transubstantiation, 
the  idea  of  purgatory,  the  propriety  of  invok- 
ing saints,  tlie  right  and  power  of  absolution, 
and  other  parts  of  the  catholic  creed,  were  still 
retained,  and  still  had  considerable  influence. 
The  pageantry  of  procession,  the  multitude  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  forms  of  worship,  were 
nearly  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding century;  and  tiio  church-government 
and  discipline  were  not  materially  altered. 
But  the  majority  of  the  people  entertained  less 
e-xalted  ideas  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 
preferred  the  authority  of  general  councils. 
The  catholic  sovereigns  were  more  enlighten- 
ed, and  more  disposed  to  tolerate  other  reli- 
gions; and  the  ecclesiastics  themselves  were 
less  bigoted,  and  more  indulgent  to  the  sup- 
posed errors  of  those  who  differed  from  them. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  in  this 
predicament,  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  proceedings  against  that  society,  drew  the 
public  attention  more  particularly  to  ecclesias- 
tical concerns.  The  rise  and  progress  of  that 
celebrated  fraternity,  and  the  chief  incidents 
of  its  history,  have  been  well  related  by  Dr. 
Mosheim;  and,  in  our  continuation  of  !iis 
work,*  we  have  given  a  concise  (but,  we  hope, 
a  satisfactory)  account  of  that  renewal  of  con- 
test, with  the  advocates  of  Jansenism,  which 
distinguished  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XI. 
The  effect  was,  in  appearance,  favourable  to 
the  Jesuits:  yet  they  impaired  their  interest  by 
the  violent  proceedings  of  their  party  against 
the  Jansenists.  After  a  long  interval  of  com- 
parative tranquillity,  the  animosities  of  contest 
were  revived  by  the  refusal  of  sacramental  fa- 
vours to  dying  persons,  who  were  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  Jansenian  heresy. 

But,  before  we  enter  into  any  detail  upon 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert 
to  the  progress  of  that  infidel  philosophy,  which 
had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  promoting  the 
ruin  of  the  Jesuits.  Bayle,  and  other  writers 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  {)roj)agated  a 
freedom  of  opinion  on  religious  topics,  which 
had  shaken  the  faith  of  many  readers;  and 
Voltaire,  following  more  openly  a  similar 
course,  had  disseminated  an  anti-christian  spi- 
rit, which  menaced  the  establishment  with 
peril.  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  who,  in  17oI, 
sent  the  Encijdopedie  into  the  world,  insinuated 
scepticism  and  impiety  in  the  midst  of  scien- 
tific discussions;  and  free-thinking  became  so 
prevalent,  as  to  alarm  the  clergy,  and  call 
Ibrth  their  zeal  in  the  defence  of  an  endanger- 
ed church.  The  Jesuits,  nursed  in  priest-craft, 
and  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  were  peculiarly 
exposed  to  these  profane  attacks.     Their  arts 


*  This  tiTiii  has  bet'ii  used,  as  being,  upon  the 
whole,  thi,'  most  applicable:  but,  in  some  parts,  it  is 
a  supplement,  rather  than  a  sequel.  For  instance,  in 
addition  to  Dr.  Mosheiin's  sketch  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  churrli  and  the  Jansenists  in  the  reisn  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  under  the  following  reKouf)',  we 
have  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion. 


and  intrigues  were  developed,  and  their  selfish 
policy  was  reprobated  with  pointed  severity. 
Their  Jansenist  opponents,  at  the  same  time, 
were  not  spared,  as  they  had  too  much  religion 
to  be  in  favour  with  sceptics. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  was  a  friend  to  the 
Jesuits;  and,  therefore,  when  he  was  desired 
by  the  court  to  allay,  by  his  high  authority, 
the  dispute  between  them  and  the  Jansenists, 
he  replied,  that  it  was  customary  to  withhold 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  from  such  as 
could  not  produce  certificates  of  confession, 
signed  by  an  orthodox  priest;  a  refusal  which 
had  been  originally  introduced  with  a  view  of 
stigmatizing  the  Huguenots.  Tiie  parliament 
of  Paris  fined  a  priest  for  having  repeatedly 
evinced  this  kind  of  bigotrj',  and  issued  an  or- 
dinance, in  n52,  prohibiting  all  acts  tending 
to  schism,  and  all  refusal  of  sacraments  on  pre- 
tence of  non-adliereuce  to  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
The  king  wavered  between  the  parties,  and 
hoped  to  keep  them  so  well  poised,  that  no 
serious  inconvenience  would  ensue  from  tho 
ferment:  but  he  did  not  steadily  preserve  the 
balance;  and  both  the  church  and  state  wero 
convulsed. 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  took  the  lead,  as  a 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  orthodo.xy  against 
the  encroachments  of  Jansenism;  and  he  ex- 
horted the  court  to  oppose  with  vigour  the  pre- 
sumptuous magistrates  who  coimtenanced  that 
heresy.  Louis,  however,  by  the  advice  of  the 
chancellor  Lamoignon,  adopted  the  expedient 
of  an  arbitration,  and  appointed  delegates  of 
both  parties,  to  accommodate  the  dispute;  a 
measure  which  only  inflamed  mutual  acrimo- 
ny. The  parliament  persisted  in  prosecuting 
such  priests  as  withheld  the  sacraments;  and, 
when  the  king  commanded  a  discontinuance 
of  these  processes,  ait  animated  remonstrance 
was  voted  by  the  magistrates.  He  punished 
their  disobedience  by  dispersion  and  exile,  and 
instituted  temporary  tribunals  to  act  in  their 
stead.  But  tlie  clamours  of  the  public  soon 
induced  him  to  recall  tiiem;  and  an  ordinance 
was  then  registered,  for  a  cessation  of  all  reli- 
gious disputes.* 

The  tranquillity  which  ensued  was  of  short 
continuance.  The  archbishop  was  banishctl 
from  the  capital  for  reviving  the  dispute,  and 
some  inferior  ecclesiastics  of  his  party  wero 
more  rigorously  punislied.  Tlie  clergy  sat  iu 
council  for  several  months,  in  1755,  without 
terminating  the  schism.  They  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  pope  Benedict,  who,  in  an  indecisive  an- 
swer, seemed  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  af- 
fair to  his  most  Christian  majesty.  The  em- 
barrassed monarch,  after  various  temporising 
measures,  held  a  bed  of  justice,  in  which  he  pe- 
remptorily ordered  all  his  subjects  to  pay  re- 
spect and  submission  to  the  bull,  without  con- 
sidering it,  however,  as  a  rule  of  faith,  although 
the  bishops,  in  the  late  council,  had  declared 
that  it  bore  that  character.  By  another  ordi- 
nance, he  regulated  the  meetings  and  altered 
the  constitution  of  the  magistracy;  and  two 
courts  of  the  parliament  immediately  resigned 
their  functions  in  disgust. 

Tho  Jesuits  were  highly  pleased  at  the  spirit 


♦  Vie  Privee  de  Loui?  XV, 
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which  the  king  evinced  on  this  occasion;  but, 
while  they  exulted  in  the  depression  of  the 
parliament,  they  did  not  foresee  that  their  own 
ruin  was  approaching.  The  intrigues  of  the 
members  of  tjiat  order  in  Portugal  had  induced 
Joseph,  sovereign  of  that  realm,  to  watch  them 
closely,  and  to  make  such  reformative  arrange- 
ments as  disgusted  the  fraternity.  Hence,  when 
his  life  was  threatened  by  a  conspiracy,  from 
which  he  had  a  narrow  escape,*  it  was  found  that 
many  Jesuits  were  concerned  in  the  nefarious 
plot,  particularly  fatlier  Gabriel  de  Malagrida, 
whom  the  court,  however,  out  of  regard  to  the 
church,  did  not  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  but  as  a 
heretic.  The  incensed  monarch  now  suppressed 
the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits;  and,  to  restrain  the 
future  attempts  of  ecclesiastics  against  the  state, 
he  insisted  upon  a  grant  (from  the  pope)  of  per- 
petual jurisdiction  over  the  whole  clerical  body, 
in  cases  of  treason  and  sedition.  Clement  pro- 
mised to  accede  to  the  demand,  if  a  prelate  no- 
minated by  him  or  any  of  his  successors  should 
preside  on  such  occasions:  but  he  afterwards 
consented  that  the  king  should  name  a  bishop 
for  these  trials. f 

No  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Portuguese 
Jesuits  could  soften  the  inflexibility  of  Joseph, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  guilt  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy, accused  them  of  a  usurpation  of  sove- 
reign power  in  South  America,  alleging  that 
they  had  concurred  with  their  Spanish  breth- 
ren in  tyrannising  over  the  natives  of  Paraguay, 
whom  they  had  tutored  to  take  arms  against 
him  and  his  catholic  majesty.  On  account  of 
their  various  enormities,  all  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  declared  outlaws,  in  1759,  and 
banished  from  the  dominions  of  Portugal;  and 
other  courts  were  invited  to  follow  the  rigor- 
ous example. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Parisian  parliament, 
so  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  procured  from  the  court 
a  full  re-establishment;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  clerical  exiles  were  recalled.  The  magis- 
tracy now  resumed  the  proceedings  against  the 
witliholders  of  the  sacramental  favours,  and 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  signal 
vengeance  upon  the  sons  of  Loyola.  Their 
commercial  rapacity  furnished  the  desired  op- 
portunity. Two  merchants  whom  they  were 
bound  to  supply  with  articles  of  traffic,  stop- 
ped payment  on  the  seizure  of  those  goods  by 
British  cruisers;  and  the  Jesuits  did  not  take 
prompt  or  adequate  measures  to  avert  the 
shock.  Numerous  creditors  appeared  against 
them;  and  the  cause  was  referred,  at  their  de- 
sire, to  the  grand  chamber  of  the  parliament. 
They  disavowed  the  imputed  agency  of  Father 
de  la  Valette,  the  manager  of  their  trade, 
whose  offence  against  the  church,  by  engaging 
in  commerce,  only  concerned  himself:  but  it 
was  maintained  against  them,  that  their  suj)e- 
rior,  or  general,  superintended  their  trade,  as 
well  as  other  concerns,  and  directed  the  con- 
duct of  the  agent.  The  judges  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  constitutions  of  the  society;  and  an 
exposure  was  consequently  made  of  the  devot- 
ed submission  of  all  the  members  to  a  foreign 
head,  and  of  their  dangerous  maxims  in  poli- 
tics and  morality.     It  also  appeared  that  they 


•  In  September,  1758. 

t  Historaade Portugal,  Lisb.  1802;  torn. iv. p. 22, 27. 


did  not  constitute  a  regular  religious  order,  aa 
the  intended  contract  between  them  and  the 
state  had  never  been  completed:  their  frater- 
nity had  been  merely  tolerated,  not  adopted. 
Their  enemies  took  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  represented  in  so  strong  a 
light  the  danger  of  keeping  such  men  embodi- 
ed, that  the  king  resolved  to  suppress  the  soci- 
ety; not,  however,  before  the  general  had  re- 
fused to  submit  to  a  plan  of  regulation,  pro- 
posed by  the  French  court.  The  parliament 
ordained,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1762,  that  the 
Jesuits  of  France  should  no  longer  wear  the 
habit  of  the  society,  live  in  community,  or 
obey  the  orders  of  foreign  directors.  Their 
partisans  loudly  exclaimed  against  an  edict, 
which  they  considered  as  extremely  severe  and 
unjust,  because  those  whom  it  affected  were 
not  heard  in  their  own  defence,  and  were  con- 
demned upon  false  reports,  for  misrepresented 
doctrines  and  unproved  delinquency.  The 
opinion  of  the  lawfulness  of  regicide  in  certain 
cases,  they  said,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  offence 
of  the  fraternity;  but  it  ought  first  to  be  proved 
that  this  was  justly  imputable  to  the  Jesuits, 
who,  as  their  enemies  knew,  had  no  concern 
in  Damien's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  French 
king,  and  were  also  entirely  innocent  with  re- 
gard to  other  crimes  of  the  same  nature,  of 
which  they  had  been  malignantly  accused.* 

A  regular  edict  of  suppression  was  delayed 
for  some  years:  but  it  was  at  length  registered, 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1764,  and  promul- 
gated by  the  royal  authority.  The  parlia- 
ments of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  followed, 
with  little  hesitation,  the  example  of  the  Pari- 
sian magistracy;  but  other  parliaments  were 
not  fully  convinced  of  the  justice  or  expedien- 
cy of  the  measure.  The  pope  was  shocked  at 
the  profane  audacity  of  a  court  that  could  act 
with  such  determined  hostility  against  a  holy 
society:  but  his  bull,  for  the  reinstatement  of 
the  fraternity,  was  suppressed  in  France  by  an 
arret  of  parliament,  and  was  declared  inope- 
rative in  Portugal  by  the  king's  express  com- 
mand. 

The  king  of  Spain  was  not  more  friendly  to 
the  Jesuits  than  Louis  or  Joseph.  He  was  dis- 
gusted at  their  intriguing  spirit,  and  resolved 
not  merely  to  humble  them,  but  to  annihilate 
their  power  in  his  dominions.  He  seized  their 
temporalities  in  1767,  and  banished  them,  as 
dangerous  subjects,  from  every  part  of  Spain 
and  its  dependencies.  His  son  Ferdinand  also 
freed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  island  of 
Sicily  from  the  obnoxious  fraternity.  A  great 
number  of  these  exiles  were  admitted  into  the 
Roman  territories,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy; 
and  many  found  protection  among  Protestants. 
The  duke  of  Parma,  soon  afterwards,  com- 
manded all  members  of  the  order  to  retire 
from  his  dominions;  and  he,  at  the  same  time, 
hazarded  an  open  rupture  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
by  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Parma 
and  Placentia.  His  holiness  declared  the  duke's 
ordinance  to  that  effect  null  and  void,  and  me- 
naced its  promulgator  with  the  thunders  of  the 
church.  Being  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  catholic  princes,  the  duke  persisted  in  hia 


*  Vie  Privee  de  Louis  XV. 
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purpose;  and  the  pontiff  was  equally  resolute. 
With  a  view  of  intimidating  him  into  a  revo- 
cation of  his  brief,  the  French  king  dispossessed 
him  of  Avignon;  and  some  portions  of  his  Ita- 
lian territory  were  seized  hy  his  Neapolitan  ma- 
jesty. His  soiritual  authority  and  his  revenues 
were  diminished  by  the  duke  of  Modena;  and 
the  Venetians,  of  whose  republic  he  was  born 
a  subject,  assailed  him  with  similar  hostilities. 
Mortified  at  this  treatment,  yet  unwilling  to 
yield,  he  was  observed  to  decline  gradually  in 
his  health.  Uneasiness  and  chagrin  hastening 
the  effect  of  age,  he  died  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,*  with  the  character  of  a  pious  and  well- 
meaning  prelate,  who  was,  however,  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  zeal  of  bigotry  than  by  com- 
mon sense  or  wisdom.  He  ought  to  have  been 
content  with  maintaining  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  the  church,  without  obstinately  uphold- 
ing papal  usurpations. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  had  in  vain  soli- 
cited the  dissolution  of  that  order,  while  Cle- 
ment XIII.  filled  the  papal  chair:  but  they  con- 
ceived strong  hopes  of  success,  when  a  prelate 
of  a  more  philosophical  character  was  chosen 
pontiff.  This  was  a  Franciscan  monk  named 
Francis  Laurence  Ganganelli,  who  thought 
proper  to  assume  the  name  of  his  immediate 
predecessor. 

Instead  of  concihating  the  new  pope,  the 
king  of  France  declared  that  he  would  retain 
Avignon,  and  its  dependencies:  but  he  conde- 
scended to  offer  a  sum  of  money  for  a  derelic- 
tion of  them  on  the  part  of  his  holiness.  The 
king  of  Naples  also  insisted  upon  the  cession 
of  the  district  which  he  had  seized,  and  con- 
curred with  Louis  in  urging  Clement  to  sup- 
press that  society  which  was  so  odious  to  the 
Christian  world;  but  the  importunities  of  these 
princes,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Spain  and 
rortugal,  were  for  some  years  unsuccessful. 
Clement  XIV.  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  demanded  time  for  mature  reflection. 
He  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  patronise  and 
support  a  religious  order,  if  its  utility  to  the 
church  or  to  society  overbalanced  its  demerits; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  wished  to  avoid  a  rup- 
ture with  those  courts  which  had  evidently  the 
power,  and  seemingly  the  inclination,  to  inflict 
serious  wounds  on  the  papacy. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  Europe,  he  found  few 
of  its  sovereigns  inclined  to  support  him  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon:  we  may  rather  say,  that 
none  would  authoritatively  interpose  in  his  be- 
half. Yet  he  would  not  tamely  or  too  readily 
yield  to  dictatorial  demands.  He  apprehended 
that  one  concession,  on  his  part,  would  lead  to 
new  requisitions;  and  he  knew  that  a  facility 
of  compliance  would  only  serve  to  encourage 
domineering  insolence.  Amidst  these  reflec- 
tions, delay  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  injurious; 
and,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit,  a  pro- 
traction of  the  evil  day  would  at  least  save  ap- 
pearances, even  in  the  eyes  of  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  papal  supremacy.  In  this,  and  in 
other  affairs  of  moment,  he  resolved  to  think 
for  himself,  rather  than  follow  the  example  of 
those  pontiff's  who  had  resigned  their  own  judg- 
ments to  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  car- 


*  In  February,  1769. 


dinals.  Many  members  of  the  sacred  college 
were  displeased  at  his  want  of  confidence  in 
men  of  their  rank  and  merit;  but  he  disregard- 
ed their  murmurs,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  governed.  It  was,  he  thought,  better 
for  a  sovereign  to  be  in  a  great  measure,  his 
own  minister  and  negotiator,  than  to  suffer 
others,  as  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  act 
for  him  at  their  discretion.  With  a  vuUo  sciollo, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  for  a  prince  to  have 
pensieri  stretti;  not  from  a  mean  spirit  of  hy- 
pocrisy or  dissimulation,  but  from  a  politic  de- 
sire of  concealing  those  views  and  schemes  of 
which  an  unfair  advantage  might  be  taken. 

The  Jesuits  affected  to  believe  (and  proba- 
bly many  of  them  really  thought,)  that  Cle- 
ment would  not  dare  to  suppress  their  order. 
But,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate,  he  re- 
solved, in  defiance  of  all  the  clamours  and  me- 
naces of  the  zealots,  to  disembody  the  fi-atemity, 
and  amalgamate  its  members  with  the  unprivi- 
leged mass  of  society.  He  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  that  the  order  had  ceased  to  an- 
swer the  ends  of  its  institution,  and  that  the 
members,  by  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct, 
their  loose  casuistry,  and  their  mischievous  arts, 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  farther  encourage- 
ment. A  bull  for  the  annihilation  of  the  soci- 
ety was  therefore  promulgated,"*  its  colleges 
were  seized,  and  its  revenues  confiscated.  Lo- 
renzo Ricci,  the  refractory  general  of  the  or- 
der, was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and 
died  in  confinement. 

Pleased  at  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French 
court  complimented  Ganganelli  on  the  juptice 
and  expediency  of  his  edict,  and  restored  the 
Venaissin  to  the  holy  see.  The  other  remon- 
strating courts  also  adjusted  their  disputes  with 
the  pontiff;  who,  having  thus  settled  the  great 
point  which  had  long  engaged  his  attention, 
might  be  expected  to  feel  little  anxiety  after 
the  decision  which  he  had  so  deliberately  adopt- 
ed. But,  perhaps,  he  seriously  apprehended 
the  effects  of  the  secret  resentment  of  the  e.x- 
Jesuits,  who  could  not  look  with  a  favourable 
eye  upon  the  enemy  of  their  order.  However 
that  may  be,  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  been  poisoned;  but  this 
suspicion  has  not  been  verified. 

Of  all  the  priests  who  for  some  centuries 
had  filled  the  papal  throne,  Ganganelli  seems 
to  have  been,  if  we  except  Benedict  XIV.,  the 
most  unprejudiced,  candid,  and  liberal.  He 
did  not  devote  his  chief  attention  to  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  see  of  Rome;  nor  did  he  treat 
other  religious  establishments  with  supercilious 
arrogance,  studied  contempt,  or  marked  repro- 
bation. His  moderation  entailed  upon  him  the 
censures  of  the  rigid  and  severe,  who  alleged 
that  he  was  too  lukewarm  and  indifferent  in 
religious  concerns  to  be  a  proper  defender  of 
the  fortress  of  Catholicism,  which  required  for 
its  support  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  ac- 
tive zeal.  He  was  even  accused  of  being  a 
well-wisher  to  Protestantism;  a  heavy  charge 
against  the  head  of  that  church  to  which  the 
protestants  were  determined  foes;  but  this 
charge  amounted  to  no  more,  in  effect,  than 


♦  On  the  2lBt  of  July,  1773. 
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that  he  was  not  a  bigot  to  popery.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  Jesuits  exposed  hiin  to  censures 
still  more  severe,  and  to  all  the  rancour  of  ma- 
lignit}';  but,  in  acting  against  that  order,  he 
only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  most  en- 
lightened members  of  the  grand  community  of 
Christendom,  and  justly  dissolved  a  most  im- 
moral and  unprincipled  society.  The  time 
was  opportune  for  such  dissolution;  the  cla- 
mours which  it  excited  soon  spent  their  force; 
and  a  phalanx,  once  potent  and  formidable, 
had  not  the  power  of  withstanding  the  ener- 
gies of  papal  hostility;  energies  that  were  un- 
doubtedly declining,  but  which,  in  the  present 
case,  were  supported  by  the  chief  catholic 
princes  and  states. 

The  government  of  tne  church  was  now 
consigned  to  John  Angelo  Braschi,  who  had 
been  created  cardinal  by  Ganganelli,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  moderate  man,  rather  than  a  bi- 
got or  zealot.  He  was  more  indebted  for  his 
election  to  the  clashing  of  parties,  than  to  the 
peculiar  favour  or  interest  of  any  one  faction. 
He  was  less  popular,  at  the  time  of  his  eleva- 
tion, than  his  predecessor;  and  his  partiality 
and  indulgence  to  his  nephews  did  not  tend  to 
increase  his  popularity.  Having  a  graceful 
person  and  a  pleasing  countenance,  he  was 
fond  of  show  and  parade,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  himself  to  the  public. 
In  capacity  and  eloquence  he  was  not  defi- 
cient; but  he  had  no  extraordinary  vigour  of 
mind. 

When  he  had  superseded  the  vulgar  name 
of  John  by  the  pontifical  appellation  of  Pius 
the  Sixth,  some  of  those  who  were  not  inclined 
to  think  favourably  of  his  disposition  or  his 
abilities,  applied  to  him  a  reproachful  verse, 
predicting  the  ruin  of  Rome  under  a  Sexlm.* 
His  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculed  this 
gloomy  prophecy,  and  boasted  of  his  ability, 
and  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  character. 
He  commenced  his  administration  with  acts  of 
benevolence  and  charity,  with  the  selection  of 
deserving  men  for  various  ofiices,  and  the  re- 
moval or  discouragement  of  some  individuals 
who  had  misbehaved.  He  also  formed  the  re- 
solution of  undertaking  a  work  calculated  for 
national  benefit — the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  A  bank  was  instituted  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose;  but,  after  much 
labour  and  expense,  the  work  was  only  eflTect- 
cd  in  part.  For  what  was  done,  however,  Pius 
deserved  thanks  and  praise. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits, 
many  who  had  belonged  to  the  fraternity  found 
protection  in  the  dominions  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  who  intimated  to  the  new  pope,  tiiat 
he  would  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  the  edict. 
His  holiness  replied,  that  he  was  bound  to  en- 
force the  bull  promulgated  by  his  predecessor; 
but  he  at  the  same  time  declared,  according 
to  Frederic's  agent  Ciofani,  that  he  would 
not  treat  the  body  of  ex-Jesuits,  then  residing 
in  the  territories  of  that  prince,  as  an  irregu- 
lar establishment.  At  the  instigation,  how- 
ever, of  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain,  he 
afterwards  required  that  the  habit  of  the  dis- 
solved order  should  no  longer  be  worn  in  tbe 


*  "  Semper  sub  Sestie  perdita  Koma  fujt. 


territories  of  Frederic,  and  that  none  of  the 
ex-Jesuits  sliould  either  preach,  or  administer 
the  eucharist  or  other  sacraments.  The  mo- 
narch, adverting  to  the  ability  which  the  Je- 
suits had  displayed  in  the  task  of  education, 
wished  them  to  remain  as  a  society  for  that 
purpose,  in  those  provinces*  in  which  his  ca- 
tholic subjects  were  numerous;  and,  when  Pius 
conceded  this  point,  the  king  agreed  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  pontiff,  t 

The  Jesuits  were  also  protected  bj^  tbe  em- 
press of  Russia;  and  fi-om  the  bishop  of  Mohiloff, 
who,  bred  a  Calvinist,  had  become  a  catholic, 
and  who  domineered  over  the  church  in  Poland, 
they  experienced  peculiar  favour  and  patronage. 
He  was  so  eager  to  re-establish  their  society, 
that  he  gave  public  permission  to  a  body  of 
ex-Jesuits,  assembled  in  the  province  of  White 
Russia,  to  take  probationary  candidates  for  the 
privileges  of  their  order.  He  pretended  that 
Pius  had  allowed  him  so  to  exercise  his  autho- 
rity: but  this  assertion  was  disclaimed  by  the 
pontiff,  and  probability  favours  the  denial. 
When  the  Spanish  court  remonstrated  with 
the  empress  on  the  subject,  she  maintained 
her  pretensions  and  those  of  the  prelate  whom 
she  protected,  and  declared  that  she  would  not 
submit  to  dictation  from  any  court  whatever. 
She  afterwards  authorised  her  Jesuit  subjects 
to  choose  a  vicar-general,  who  should  enjoy 
all  the  former  privileges  of  the  institution; 
and,  m  defiance  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Je- 
suits, she  continued  to  favour  the  members  of 
an  order  proscribed  and  stigmatised  by  the  ca- 
tholic princes.  While  she  disapproved  the  con- 
duct of  many  who  had  been  enrolled  among 
the  sons  of  Loyola,  she  said  that  the  general 
demerits  of  the  society  did  not  appear  to  her 
to  be  so  atrocious,  as  to  justify  its  dissolution, 
or  the  severities  which  had  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed that  act.;}; 

In  France,  the  cause  of  Jesuitism  was  still 
abetted  by  many  of  the  dignified  clergy;  but 
they  were  not  so  open  in  e^tpressing  their 
wishes  for  the  restoration  of  the  order,  as  they 
were  in  counteracting  the  claims  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, whom  the  government  had  ceased  to 
persecute.  Some,  who  hated  the  Jesuits,  join- 
ed this  party  in  opposing  the  protestants,  and 
also  in  reprobating  the  licentiousness  of  infi- 
dels. In  an  assembly  holden  in  the  year  1765, 
an  animated  remonstrance  had  been  voted  by 
the  prelates  against  the  new  philosophy.  They 
conjured  the  king  to  take  vigorous  measures 
for  the  repression  of  that  profane  boldness,  that 
impious  freedom,  which  villified  whatever  had 
for  ages  been  deemed  sacred  among  mankind, 
and  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  holy  and 
venerable  institutions.  If  he  should  be  tame 
or  passive  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  the  most 
portentous  mischief,  they  said,  might  be  appre- 
hended. They  accused  tlie  protestants  of  be- 
ing deeply  concerned  in  these  practices,  and 
blamed  his  majesty  for  not  enforcing  the  laws 
against  those  presumptuous  sectaries.  In  the 
year  mO,  the  progress  of  infidelity  gave  occa- 
sion for  another  remonstrance,  in  which  the 


*  Particularly  Silesia. 

t  Menioires  Hist,  et  Philosophiques  sur  Pie  VI.  et 
-nn  Pontifical,  ch.  iii. 
1  Mcraoircs  Hist,  ct  Philos.  sur  Pie  VI.  chap,  iv, 
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assembled  clergy  pointed  out  various  works  of 
the  new  philosophers,  as  objects  of  condemna- 
tion,* and  called  for  the  exertion  of  all  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  defence  and  sup- 
port of  religion,  morality,  and  good  order.  An 
assembly  of  bishops,  in  1772,  renewed  the  at- 
tack upon  the  new  philosophy;  but  their  ful- 
minations  were  ineffective;  and  the  contagion 
continued  to  spread. 

Louis  XVI.,  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  re- 
ligion than  his  predecessor,  lamented  the  pre- 
valence of  scepticism:  yet  he  sometimes  gave 
his  confidence  to  men  who  were  known  to  be 
infidels.  Alarmed  at  the  ministerial  influence 
of  Turgot,  the  clergy,  in  a  council  which  they 
held  in  the  year  1776,  agreed  to  such  a  remon- 
strance as  the  danger  of  the  church  seemed  to 
require.  They  represented  to  the  young  mo- 
narch, in  strong  terms,  the  alarming  progress 
of  infidelity  and  atheism,  the  illegal  boldness 
of  the  protestants,  (who  had  dared  even  to 
erect  churches,)  the  flagrant  licentiousness  of 
the  press,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  restless  and 
inquisitive  spirit,  which  threatened  to  unhinge 
society.  Louis  promised  to  attend  to  these 
complaints;  but  he  did  not  take  any  measures 
of  remedial  efficacy.  When  he  was  influenced 
by  free-thinking  ministers,  he  was  taught  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  interfere; 
and,  when  he  was  under  other  guides,  he  was 
too  irresolute  to  act  with  vigour.  To  govern 
a  nation  so  impetuous  and  volatile  as  the 
French,  at  a  time  when  freedom  of  thought 
began  to  prevail,  a  prince  of  more  energetic 
character  was  requisite.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he 
was  peremptory;  but  he  was  not  consistently 
firm  or  steadily  resolute.  He  acquiesced  in 
measures  which  in  his  heart  he  disapproved; 
and  he  neglected  the  enforcement  of  those 
which  he  conceived  to  be  just,  expedient,  and 
salutary.  Under  his  sway,  infidelity  and  fac- 
tion alarmingly  gained  ground;  and  by  assist- 
ing the  American  colonists,  he  increased  the 
agitations  of  his  realm. 

Even  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  though  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  France,  freedom  of 
thought,  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  began  to  dif^ 
fuse  itself  among  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
The  vigilance  of  the  government,  however, 
prevented  it  from  being  dangerous.  In  the 
extensive  territories  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
a  similar  freedom  was  repressed  by  the  spirit 
of  Maria  Theresa,  whose  bigotry,  at  the  same 
time,  prompted  her  to  infringe  the  rights  of 
her  protestant  subjects.!  Her  son,  the  empe- 
ror Joseph,  was  himself  a  free-thinker,  while 
he  professed  an  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  church.  This  prince  might  justly 
be  called  the  imperial  projector.  Many  of  his 
whims,  like  tliose  of  the  ingenious  but  profli- 
gate duke  of  Buckingham,  "  died  in  thinking:" 
others  were  matured  into  schemes.    With  his 


*  These  were,  among  other  publications,  Chris- 
tianity Unveiled,  God  and  Men,  thi;  System  of  Na- 
ture, Sacred  Contagion,  and  Hell  Destroyed;  which 
the  parliament  ordered  to  be  publicly  committed  to 
the  flames. 

t  "  Under  the  virtuous  Theresa,"  the  protestants 
of  Hungary  (says  Dr.  Townson)  "  were  not  less  vex- 
ed than  under  the  profligate  prince,  who  was  taught, 
that  his  deviations  from  virtue  might  be  made  up  for 
by  zeal  to  the  true  church." 
Vol.  II.— 48 


political  plans  we  have  no  concern  on  this  oc- 
casion: it  is  only  requisite  that  we  should  take 
notice  of  his  regulations  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  He  would  not,  he  said,  impeach  the 
established  doctrines;  but  he  had  a  strong  in- 
clination to  abridge  the  papal  power  in  his  do- 
minions; and,  with  him,  an  inclination  was 
soon  converted  mto  an  act.  Pius,  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  freedom  of  Joseph's  senti- 
ments, apprehended  an  attack  from  that  enter- 
prising innovator;  and  his  fears  were  not  vi- 
sionary; for  the  emperor,  in  1781,  began  with 
imposing  restrictions  upon  the  operation  of 
bulls  and  rescripts  sent  from  Rome.  This  or- 
dinance was  followed  by  an  exemption  of  mo- 
nasteries from  all  obedience  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  orders  at  Rome;  a  measure  which 
the  partisans  of  the  pope,  as  might  be  e.Kpect- 
ed,  reprobated  in  warm  terms.  The  generals 
of  the  orders  desired  the  subalterns  to  main- 
tain with  spirit  the  con.stitutions  of  their  estab- 
lishments; but  they  were  overawed  into  sub- 
mission by  the  firmness  of  the  emperor,  who 
also  released  all  the  colleges  of  missionaries 
from  their  dependance  on  tlie  papal  court. 
He  farther  displeased  the  pontiff  by  ordering 
that  no  money  should  be  sent  into  foreign 
countries  for  masses;  that  no  dignity  should  be 
solicited  at  Rome  without  his  permission;  that 
pilgrimages  should  be  discontinued;  and  that 
the  number  of  images  and  ornaments  in 
churches  should  be  diminished.  The  disgust 
felt  by  Pius  at  this  conduct,  was  not  allayed 
by  the  liberal  edict  of  Joseph,*  granting  full 
toleration  to  all  the  protestants  in  his  domin- 
ions, as  well  as  to  all  members  of  the  Greek 
church;  and  the  dissolution  of  a  great  number 
of  monasteries,  with  the  conversion  of  the 
buildings  into  colleges,  hospitals,  or  barracks, 
increased  the  mdignation  of  the  vicar  of  St. 
Peter,  t 

Thus  harassed  and  (as  he  thought)  insulted, 
Pius  resolved  to  visit  the  emperor,  who,  among 
other  demands,  had  insisted  upon  presenting, 
in  future,  to  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  benefices 
in  the  Milanese  and  Mantuan  territories.  The 
pope  remonstrated  against  this  profane  en- 
croachment upon  his  supposed  right  of  patron- 
age; but  he  was  persuaded  by  some  of  his 
counsellors  to  promise  acquiescence  in  this 
point,  if  Joseph  would  engage  to  desist  from 
his  career  of  reform.  This  was  an  engage- 
ment which  none  who  knew  that  potentate 
could  expect  from  him;  and,  with  regard  to 
the  intended  visit,  he  declared  that  it  would 
be  wholly  fruitless,  although,  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  Pius,  ho  had  hinted  that  all  disputes 
might  be  better  accommodated  in  such  a  way 
than  by  mere  correspondence.  His  holiness, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  repaired  to  Vienna,  in 
the  hope  of  warding  oft'  a  storm  which  blew 
with  increasing  violence.  Joseph,  in  one  of 
his  interviews  with  his  spiritual  father,  claimed 
the  right  of  altering  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  his  own  territories,  while  he  suffered 
the  catholic  doctrines  to  remain  unimpaired. 
The  pontiff,  finding  expostulation  useless,  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  suflered  the  storm  to 


*  Promulgated  on  thn  i:«h  of  Octob»;r.  1781. 
t  Memoires  Hiet.pt  Philoo.  sur  Tie  VI.  chap,  xi.— . 
Coxe's  Hist,  of  the  House  of  .Austria,  vol.  li.  chap.  xlv. 
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rage.  He  probably  thouglit,  tliat  Joseph  was 
little  better  than  a  heretic,  however  he  might 
pretend  to  doctrinal  purity;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  emperor  imputed  to  the  pope  the 
narrowness  of  bigotry,  and  a  want  of  philo- 
sophic liberahty  of  sentiment. 

The  continuance  of  Joseph's  reformative 
measures  no  longer  surprised  the  pope,  who 
had  now  witnessed  the  inflexibility  of  that 
prince's  character.  The  see  of  Rome  lost  the 
presentation  to  bishoprics  in  Lombardy  and 
other  Austrian  dependencies:  its  nuncios  were 
deprived  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction  in 
Germany;  and,  by  these  and  other  attacks,  the 
lustre  of  the  papacy  was  visibly  eclipsed. 

Other  catholic  sovereigns,  even  those  who 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  piety,  did  not 
scruple  to  assail  that  fabric  which  was  thus 
weakened.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  the 
papacy,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposi- 
tion, during  the  pontificate  of  Pius,  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  see  over  which  he  presid- 
ed. The  court  of  Madrid  assumed  a  greater 
degree  of  religious  freedom  than  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise;  claimed  rights  nearly 
equal  to  those  which  the  Galilean  church  had 
long  maintained;  reduced  the  inquisition  to  a 
state  of  passive  subserviency;  and  made  a  far- 
ther diminution  of  the  papal  demands  of  reve- 
nue. Even  the  bigoted  court  of  Lisbon  enter- 
tained ideas  of  reform.  The  queen  was  a  de- 
vout catholic,  superstitiously  faithful  to  the  doc- 
trines and  attached  to  the  ceremonies  of  pope- 
ry: but  she  suffered  her  son,  the  prince  of 
Brazil,  to  lead  her  into  anti-papal  measures. 
Some  publications  which  had  been  introduced 
l^  the  emperor  into  the  schools  at  Vienna, 
were  translated  into  the  language  of  Portugal, 
and  ordered  to  be  studied,  for  the  promotion  of 
free  inquiry,  in  several  new  seminaries  founded 
in  that  realm.  Questions  tending  to  weaken 
the  fabric  of  papal  supremacy,  to  abridge  the 
power  of  the  clerical  body,  and  even  to  recom- 
mend toleration  of  various  religions,  were  au- 
thoritatively proposed  for  discussion  in  the  uni- 
versities; and  the  press  was  permitted  to  aid 
the  progress  of  such  argumentation,  although 
it  was  not  allowed  to  impugn  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Catholicism.  No  persons  were  suf- 
fered to  devote  themselves  to  monastic  confine- 
ment, without  the  particular  sanction  of  the 
sovereign.  Even  after  the  death  of  the  prince, 
the  court  continued  to  encroach  on  the  claims 
of  the  pope  and  the  immunities  of  the  church. 
The  courts  of  Naples  and  Florence  took  greater 
liberties  in  this  respect  than  that  of  Lisbon.  A 
considerable  number  of  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  king  and  tlie  grand  duke:  bishop- 
rics arid  rich  benefices  were  granted  without 
consulting  his  holiness  with  regard  to  the  indivi- 
duals proper  to  occupyfcthem;  and  contributions 
to  the  Roman  treasury  were  abolished  or  re- 
stricted. The  republic  of  Venice  dissolved 
some  conventual  foundations,  and  applied  their 
revenues  to  better  purposes  than  the  support 
of  superstitious  indolence.  The  duke  of  Mo- 
dena  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  the  inquisi- 
tion m  his  dominions,  and  treated  with  less  re- 
spect  the   general  authority  of  the   pontiff.* 


*  Memoires  tm  Pie  VI.  chap,  xviii.  xix.  xxii. 


These  incidents  and  transactions  occurred  at 
different  times:  but  they  are  here  mentioned 
together,  to  preserve  a  continuity  of  subject. 
They  tend  to  show  the  reduced  state  of  the  pa- 
pacy at  the  period  in  question:  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that,  for  its  total  extinction,  Europe 
was  not  then  prepared. 

The  pope  could  only  resist  these  assaults  by 
remonstrances,  to  which  the  reforming  courts 
paid  no  regard.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
decline  of  his  influence,  but  concealed  his  cha- 
grin under  the  appearance  of  composure. 
With  the  pomp  of  ceremony,  and  with  ritual 
formalities,  he  amused  himself  and  his  people, 
while  his  authority  was  exposed  to  rude  shocks. 
He  also  attended  to  the  improvement  of  the 
museum,  which  had  been  formed  at  Rome  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  which  Ganganelli  had 
considerably  augmented. 

Tlie  catholic  princes,  in  general,  not  only 
annihilated,  or  materially  reduced,  the  papal 
authority  over  their  subjects,  but  suffered  pub- 
lic opinion  so  far  to  operate,  as  to  check  the 
arbitrary  use  of  their  own  authority:  and  the 
protestant  governments  also  relaxed,  in  some 
degree,  the  rigours  of  power.  Much,  how- 
ever, remained  to  be  done  for  the  purposes  of 
popular  benefit;  for,  even  in  Great  Britain,  the 
land  of  boasted  freedom,  the  government  was 
rather  a  combination  of  monarchy  and  aristo- 
cracy, than  a  proper  mixture  of  those  two  kinds 
of  polity  with  democracy. 

While  almost  every  nation  in  Europe  seem- 
ed to  be  gradually  advancing  to  a  melioration 
of  its  government,  and  to  a  greater  freedom  of 
inquiry,  the  French  unfortunately  took  the 
lead,  and  obscured  the  rising  prospect  by  sense- 
less precipitancy  and  by  absurd  innovations. 
They  overturned  former  establishments  before 
they  had  concerted  or  devised  rational  plans 
of  substitution:  they  indulged  in  all  the  wild- 
ness  of  theory  and  all  the  licentiousness  of  ca- 
price. The  most  outrageous  cruelty  was  min- 
gled with  their  political  fanaticism;  and  the  ef^ 
fects  v/ere  calamitous  and  deplorable. 

A  revolution  like  that  which  convulsed 
France,  could  not  be  expected  to  prove  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  religion.  Men  who 
were  inclined  to  cherish  a  boundless  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  who  boasted  of  their  being 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  w^isdom  of  former 
times,  were  not  likely  to  feel  any  high  degree 
of  respect  for  that  system  of  religion  which  had 
long  prevailed.  Not  content  with  ridiculing 
and  reprobating  the  Romish  ritual  and  esta- 
blishment, they  spoke  contemptuously  of  all 
other  creeds;  and  a  neglect  of  religion  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, however,  amidst  all  its  innovations,  made 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  public  worship; 
and  the  catholic  religion  was  still  the  predo- 
minant system.  The  papal  interest,  indeed, 
was  materially  affected  by  the  change  of  go- 
vernment. The  vote  against  the  payment  of 
fees  to  the  pope,  tlie  order  for  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  the  seizure  of  all  the  pwssessions 
of  the  church  as  the  property  of  the  nation, 
and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the 
civil  power,  struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Pius,  incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
seemed  ready  to  hurl  the  thunderbolts  of  boiv 
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tifical  vengeance  upon  the  audacious  and  pro- 
fane revolutionists;  but  prudence  checked  his 
arm.  He  apprehended  that  his  menaces  and 
edicts  would  be  disregarded,  and  niiglit  only 
serve  to  provoke  embittered  hostilities.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  those  princes  whose  power  might 
afford  him  some  protection  amidst  the  revolu- 
tionary storm. 

The  bishops  and  priests,  who  acted  under 
the  new  constitution  of  France,  weie  not  re- 
garded as  true  members  of  the  Romish  church, 
by  the  clergy  of  the  old  school,  however  ob- 
servant they  might  be  of  the  catholic  creed. 
The  pope  sent  a  brief  to  the  king,  condemning 
the  new  arrangements;  but  Louis  was  con- 
strained to  acquiesce  in  these  and  other  inno- 
vations. Only  three  of  the  former  bishops  re- 
tained their  stations:  all  the  other  prelates  be- 
came non-jurors,  and,  with  the  niajority  of  pa- 
rochial ministers,  were  deprived  of  their  pre- 
ferments. The  legislative  assembly,  affecting 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of  the  clerical 
non-jurors,  menaced  tliem  with  imprisonment 
or  exile.  Many  of  their  number  emigrated  in 
the  sequel;  and  many  were  assassinated  by  the 
populace. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  democratic  conven- 
tion, so  little  attention  was  paid  to  religion, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  whol- 
ly absorbed  by  worldly  politics.  The  assem- 
bly did  not,  indeed,  expressly  vote  for  its  ex- 
tinction in  the  new  republic;  but  contented  it- 
self with  encouraging  the  surrender  of  letters 
of  priesthood,  and  the  open  renunciation  of 
all  religious  sentiments.  At  length,  however, 
Robespierre  pretended  to  be  shocked  at  the 
growing  spirit  of  atheism,  and  moved  for  the 
promulgation  of  a  decree,  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  By  this  ordinance,  a  peri- 
odical festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  or  the  Supreme  Being; 
the  propriety  of  public  worship  was  allowed; 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  recom- 
mended to  universal  belief.  The  clergy  of  the 
old  school,  however,  were  still  harassed,  and 
in  danger  of  exile  or  confinement,  until  the 
legislature,  in  the  year  1797,  released  them 
from  the  oaths  with  which  their  consciences 
were  oftended,  and  merely  required  them  to 
promise  submission  to  the  government.  Two 
years  before  this  concession  was  obtained,  five 
bishops  had  ventured  to  address  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  clergy;  in  which  they  afBrmed,  that 
religion,  in  the  altered  government  of  their 
country,  had  no  longer  a  political  foundation; 
that  the  connexion  was  dissolved  between  the 
church  and  the  state;  that  the  former  still  ex- 
pected justice  and  protection  from  the  latter; 
but,  being  lefl  to  itself,  was  obliged  to  take 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  doctrinal 
uniformity  and  general  regularity  of  discipline. 
They  recognized  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  acknowledged  the  doctrines  of  Ca- 
tholicism, as  interpreted  and  explained  by  Bos- 
suet,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Meaux.* 

Before  the  end  of  the  same  vear,  another 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  church. 


*  See  Mosheira's  History,  cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  part 
i.  chap.  i. 


proposing  ten  metropolitan  churches  for  the 
whole  republic,  and  a  bishopric  for  each  de- 
partment; recommending  a  popular  election 
both  of  prelates  and  parochial  ministers;  dis- 
owning the  authority  of  apostolical  vicars,  or 
papal  delegates,  and  advising  the  peremptory 
rejection  of  all  bulls  or  briefs  from  Rome,  un- 
less it  should  fully  appear  that  they  were  con- 
sonant with  the  ordinances  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gallican  church.* 

When  a  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for 
the  operation  of  these  letters,  and  for  the  pri- 
vate influence  of  clerical  exhortations,  an  ec- 
clesiastical council  met  in  the  French  metro- 
polis,! consisting  of  thirty-eight  prelates,  and 
fifty-three  representatives  of  the  inferior  cler- 
gy. The  members  agreed  to  a  profession  of 
faith,  founded  on  the  creed  promulgated,  in 
1560,  by  pope  Pius  IV. ;|  but  they  were  not 
so  bigoted  to  this  faith,  as  to  give  license  or 
encouragement  to  the  perpetration  of  any  acts 
of  violence  under  the  pretence  of  defending  it. 
However  the  church  might  be  called  militant, 
"  it  knew  and  authorized  no  other  arms  (they 
said)  than  prayer  and  the  word  of  God."  The 
country,  they  added,  might  be  lawfully  defend- 
ed by  the  people,  with  the  arm  of  flesh;  and 
the  clergy  were  desired  to  inculcate  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  such  patriotic  hostilities: 
but  the  church  ought  only  to  defend  itself  by 
spiritual  arms.  Episcopacy  was  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  proper  government  of  the 
church;  but  royalty,  of  which  that  system  was 
the  usual  accompaniment  among  Christian 
nations,  did  not  meet  with  so  favourable  a  tes- 
timony; for  it  was  enjoined  that  royalty  should 
be  the  object  of  determined  hatred,  because  a 
proper  knowledge  of  national  interest  strongly 
condemned  that  form  of  government;  and  it 
was  afHrmed,  that  the  exaction  of  an  oath, 
against  the  revival  of  such  an  obnoxious  sys- 
tem in  France,  was  by  no  means  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel. § 

The  proceedings  of  this  assembly  were  clos- 
ed by  an  order  for  the  communication  of  its 
decrees  to  the  pope,  who  was,  at  the  same 
time,  earnestly  solicited  to  convoke  a  general 
council.  But  his  holiness  declined  a  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  being  probably  of  opi- 
nion that  the  political  convulsions  of  the  times 
precluded  ecclesiastical  accommodation  and  re- 
ligious union. 

Amidst  these  arrangements,  the  pontiff  re- 
mained at  Rome,  in  a  state  of  siLspense  and 
anxiety.  He  had  already  surrendered  three 
provinces  to  French  invaders;  and  he  had  not 
power  to  defend  the  rest  of  his  territories.  A 
republic  being  formed  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1798,  he  retired  into  Tuscany;  and,  when  that 
duchy  was  also  revolutionized,  he  was  sent  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  into  Dauphiiie.  Harassed, 
insulted,  and  oppressed,  he  died  at  Briancon,|j 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 


*  Lcttre  Encyclique  de  plusieurs  Evpques  de 
France,  a  leurs  Frerps,  et  aux  Eglises  vacaiites,  1795. 

t  On  the  l.'ith  of  August,  17'.t7. 

I  See  Mosheim,  cent.  xvi.  sect.  iii.  part  i.  chap.  i. 

§  Canons  et  Decrets  du  Concile  national  de  France, 
tenu  a  Paris,  en  I'An  de  I'Ere  Chretienne  1797;  mil 
en  ordre  par  les  Eveques  reunis  a  Paris, 

Ij  In  April,  1799. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

History  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Communities  in  ^sia  and  Jifrica. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  trifles  (such  is  the 
weakness  of  man!)  frequently  produce  serious 
animosities  and  permanent  divisions,  we  might 
be  surprised  at  the  long  dissension  between  the 
Greek  and  Romish  clmrches.  At  the  time  of 
their  separation,  both  communities  agreed  in 
the  essentials  of  Christianity;  and  they  ought 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  that  agree- 
ment, without  expecting  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians to  concur  with  them  in  every  trivial  no- 
tion or  fantastic  opinion,  in  every  idle  cere- 
mony, or  in  all  circumstances  of  exterior  wor- 
ship. But,  forgetting  the  obligations  of  bro- 
therly love,  they  continued  at  variance  for 
ages;  and  they  are  still  sufficiently  estranged 
from  each  other,  to  render  the  idea  of  a  union 
visionary  and  hopeless. 

The  Greek  church,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Caspian.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was,  nominally,  the  head  of  this  church;  but 
his  authority  was  not  co-extensive  with  the 
similarity  of  doctrine.  He  held  a  monthly  sy- 
nod in  that  city,  with  the  metropolitans  of  An- 
tioeh  and  Jerusalem,  and  twelve  other  pre- 
lates. In  these  councils  he  had  no  decisive  au- 
thority: the  influence  of  the  majority,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  more  artful  members,  and  some- 
times reason  or  argument,  decided  the  ques- 
tions. He  did  not  retain  that  effective  supre- 
macy which  some  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed 
over  the  patriarchs  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Pa- 
lestine: in  the  extensive  regions  subject  to  the 
Russian  despot,  he  had  not  even  the  shadow  of 
power;  and,  between  the  eastern  boundaries 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  his  jurisdic- 
tion was  not  honoured  with  regard  or  acqui- 
escence. Living  also  under  the  government 
of  an  infidel  prince,  to  whom  every  form  of 
Christianity  was  odious,  he  was,  in  fact,  a  slave 
to  an  arbitrary  barbarian. 

In  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church  were,  and  are 
still,  very  numerous,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
couragement given  to  population  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  government.  Almost  every  succes- 
sive Grand  St^ignior  thought  it  his  duty  to  op- 
press them,  that  he  might  evince  hia  zeal  as  a 
defender  of  the  Moslem  faith.  Mustafa  III. 
was  more  lenient  to  them  than  many  of  his 
predecessors;  but,  even  under  his  administra- 
tion, they  were  insulted  and  plundered  by  his 
Turkish  subjects,  and  maltreated  in  every 
mode  of  capricious  tyranny.  Their  hierarchy, 
however,  was  suffered  to  subsist;  and  they 
were  allowed  to  transmit  to  their  posterity 
their  favourite  doctrines. 

Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  zeal- 
ous catholics,  in  the  course  of  the  century,  to 
draw  the  Greeks  into  the  Romish  communion, 
not  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  by  derelictions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  In  consequence  of  these  endea- 
vours, a  schism  was  maintained  in  various 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  num- 


ber of  proselytes  to  the  papal  church  became 
considerable.  The  Mainotes,  in  the  Morea, 
withstood  the  arts  of  the  Romish  missionaries 
more  vigorously,  even  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, than  the  generality  of  the  Greeks.  They 
assured  the  intruders,  that  they  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  system  of  their  own  church,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Romanists,  whose  head 
they  considered  as  an  unchristian  schismatic, 
for  having  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  true 
faith.  They  particularly  condemned  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  ridi- 
culed the  issuing  of  bulls  for  the  pretended 
rescue  of  souls  from  purgatory.  They  then  had 
only  one  bishop;  and  he,  like  the  priests,  had 
no  regular  allowance,  but  received  occasional 
contributions  for  particular  masses,  and  culti- 
vated the  soil,  or  performed  other  labours,  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  ecclesias- 
tics, in  general,  led  exemplary  lives,  and  thus 
deserved  that  respect  with  which  the  laity 
treated  them;  and  such  was  their  spirit,  that 
they  were  the  first  to  take  arms  in  defence  of 
their  country.* 

The  schism  of  which  we  have  spoken  was 
very  prevalent  in  Syria.  At  Aleppo,  the  north- 
em  capital  of  that  province,  the  Christian 
church,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  was 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  division. 

The  orthodox  Greeks,  or  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old  system,  were  less  numerous  than  the 
followers  of  the  Latin  church;  but,  having 
greater  interest  at  the  Porte,  they  kept  the  bi- 
shopric in  their  hands.  They  were  more  rigid 
in  the  observance  of  fasts  than  the  opposite 
party:  yet  the  latter  attended  more  to  that 
point  of  supposed  duty  tlian  the  generality  of 
Roman  cathohcs.  The  Armenians  were  still 
more  scrupulous  in  this  respect;  and  some,  it 
is  said,  would  rather  perish  for  want  of  proper 
sustenance  during  illness,  than  solicit  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  rigours  of  abstinence.  Like 
the  Greeks,  they  were  divided  into  orthodox 
and  schismatic  Christians.  The  advantage  of 
number  was  on  the  side  of  the  former;  but  the 
others  had  the  superiority  in  point  of  opulence. 
The  Maronites  continued  to  be  attached  to  the 
Romish  church,  retaining,  however,  some  doc- 
trinal and  ritual  differences.  They  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  the  sanctity  or  the  convenience  of 
a  monastic  life  than  the  other  Christians  of 
Aleppo;  but  they  had  no  monasteries  in  that 
city.  The  priests  of  these  three  communities 
were  in  general  so  poor,  that  those  who  had 
families  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some 
branch  of  temporal  business  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  their  income,  f 

The  state  of  the  Greek  church,  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  practice,  may  be  thus  briefly  ex- 
hibited. Its  chief  sacraments  are  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper.  To  the  former,  which  is 
deemed  necessary  to  salvation,  is  annexed  the 
chnsm,  or  unction;  and  the  child  is  dipped 
under  water  three  times,  in  allusion  to  the 
Trinity.  In  the  eucharist,  three  liturgies  are 
used;  but  the  ordinary  one  is  that  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom.    This  sacrament  is  administered,  even 


*  Voyage  de  Dimo  et  Nicolo  Stephanopolien  Grece, 
pendant  les  Annees  1797  et  1798;  chap,  xx.xix. 

t  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  by  Alexander  EUB- 
sell,  M.  D.  vol.  ii.  chap.  ii. 
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to  the  laity,  in  both  kinds;  and  children  are 
allowed  to  receive  it.  Transubstantiation  is 
not  a  decided  doctrine  in  this  cliurch.  It  is 
apparently  maintained  in  one  of  the  public 
confessions  of  faith;  but  the  words  used  in  the 
service  itself*  seem  merely  to  imply,  that  the 
supposed  chansre  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  not  a 
physical  conversion  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  Romish  notion  of  purgatory  is  denied 
by  the  votaries  of  this  church:  but  they  offer 
up  prayers  for  those  who  have  been  removed 
from  the  world,  and  therefore  seem  to  think 
that  the  soul  has  some  place  of  residence  from 
the  day  of  death  to  the  final  judgment.  They 
invoke  a  multitude  of  saints,  and  even  burn 
incense  to  them.  Next  to  Christ,  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  twelve  apostles  are  particularly 
honoured.  Works  of  supererogation  are  dis- 
allowed. Faith  and  good  works  united  are 
deemed  requisite  to  produce  justification. 

Cx)nfession  is  practised,  but  not  considered 
as  a  sacrament.  It  is  enjoined  four  times  in 
the  year:  but,  in  general,  it  is  performed  only 
once  in  that  time.  The  penitents,  however, 
are  not  required,  as  in  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
make  a  full  disclosure  of  all  their  sins,  or  to 
give  a  minute  detail  of  circumstances. 

Marriage  is  regarded  as  a  very  important 
object,  yet  not  as  an  indissoluble  obligation. 
Three  offices  or  services  are  used  in  its  celebra- 
tion; namely,  that  of  betrothing,  crowning  the 
individuals,  and  dissolving  the  crowns. f  All 
the  clergy,  except  bishops  and  monks,  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  into  this  union.  Beyond  a 
third  tKiTie,  all  renewals  of  marriage  are  forbid- 
den; and  even  second  marriages  are  discoun- 
tenanced. No  solemnizations  of  matrimony 
are  permitted  during  the  fasts,  which  are  usu- 
ally kept  with  great  strictness. 

The  ecclesiastical  body  consists  of  five  or- 
ders, if  readers  and  sub-deacons  be  reckoned 
among  the  number:  the  others  are,  deacons, 
presbyters,  and  bishops.  The  ordination  of  tlie 
highest  class  is  a  very  impressive  ceremony.  It 
terminates  with  a  prayer  from  the  officiating 
archbishop,  that  Christ  will  render  the  new  pre- 
late an  imitator  of  himself,  the  true  shepherd; 
that  he  will  make  him  a  teacher  of  infants,  a 
leader  of  the  blind,  a  light  to  those  who  walk 
in  darkness;  that  he  may  shine  in  the  world, 
and  at  last  receive  the  great  reward  prepared 
for  those  who  boldly  contend  in  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel,  and  persevere  in  the  service  of 
God. 

Although  the  head  of  tliis  church  has  lost 
his  controlling  authority  over  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  Russia,  he  still  has  the  grati- 
fication of  reflecting,  that  the  doctrinal  preva- 
lence of  the  system  which  he  superintends,  in- 
cludes that  great  empire.  The  Russian  clergy 
had  long  enjoyed  important  imnmnilies;  and, 
although  these  were  in  some  measure  abridged 
by  Peter  the  Great,  the  order  still  can  boast  of 


♦  The  praytT  is,  that  God  the  Father  would  send 
down  his  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  the  elements,  and 
make  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  pardon, 
gra«e,  and  salvation,  to  all  who  devoutly  receive 
them. 

t  The  idea  of  dissolving  the  crowns  may  seem  omi- 
nous; but  it  is  the  ceremony  which  indicates  that  the 
marriage  is  concluded. 


considerable  privileges.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  an  exemption  from  taxes;  and  we  may 
add,  that  ecclesiastics  are  so  far  favoured  in  a 
judicial  process,  as  not  to  be  amenable  before 
a  temporal  judge,  unless  commissaries  cf  tijeir 
own  order  be  assessors  at  the  trial.  Before  the 
year  1791,  the  commandant  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  district  used  to  send  to  the  bishop, 
on  every  new  occasion,  for  commissaries;  but, 
since  that  time,  clerical  deputies  have  been  re- 
gularly and  permanently  appointed  for  that 
function,  by  a  general  order  of  t^e  holy  synod.* 

Under  this  synod,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.,  were  thirty-one  eparchies,  or  spiritual  go- 
vernments. That  council  in  1789,  was  com- 
posed of  two  metropolitans,  three  archbishops, 
two  bishops,  a  regular  and  a  secular  proto-pope, 
or  chief  priest,  an  archimandrite,  or  abbot, 
and  some  inferior  officers.  To  each  eparchy 
belonged  a  consistory,  formed  of  an  archiman- 
drite, some  priors,  and  secular  clergy.  The 
titles  of  metropolitan  and  archbishop  were  not 
attached  to  a  particular  see,  but  were  distinc- 
tions merely  personal. 

The  roskolniki,  or  schismatics,  as  those  were 
called  who  objected  to  the  prevailing  system, 
which  they  said,  involved  various  corruptions 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  ancient 
Greek  church,  were  not  only  discountenanced, 
but  were  sometimes  cruelly  oppressed,  before 
the  time  of  Catharine.  Many  of  them  were 
put  to  death  by  the  unchristian  barbarity  of 
the  clergy;  and  it  is  particularly  recorded,  that, 
in  the  year  1722,  whole  families  of  those  un- 
fortunate sectaries,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
emperor's  demand  of  a  renunciation  of  their 
opinions,  enclosed  themselves  in  barns,  and 
perished  in  the  flames  kindled  by  their  own 
hands.  At  the  time  of  this  persecution  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  Peter,  was  Theo- 
phanes,  bishop  of  Pleskoff,  afterwards  archbi- 
shop of  Novogorod,  whose  liberality  of  mind, 
however,  must  have  rendered  him  averse  to  the 
murder  of  reputed  heretics.  This  prelate  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  writing  against  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ceremonies,  the  practice  of  idol- 
atry, the  rigours  of  monastic  seclusion,  and  the 
various  absurdities  of  superstition;  and,  while 
he  exhorted  the  people  to  be  content  with 
praying,  singing  psalms,  and  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  advised  the  clergy  to  preach  sermons 
of  practical  utility,  rather  than  of  doctrinal  re- 
finement, f 

This  schism  has  continued  to  our  times. 
Catharine  treated  the  sectaries  with  lenity;  and 
we  do  not  find  that  they  have  been  persecuted 
since  her  decease.  Her  chief  attacks,  in  point 
of  persecution,  were  directed  against  the  abet- 
tors and  advocates  of  democracy,  and  her  son 
Paul,  in  that  respect,  followed  her  example. 

The  Russian  plebeians  and  peasants  are  re- 
markable for  superstition.  Many  absurdities 
are  related  of  them  in  thaX  particular:  but  it 


*  Tooke's  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  ii. 

t  HistoricoGeograpliical  Description  of  Kussia, 
Siberia,  and  Great  Tartary,  by  Philip  John  von  Strah- 
lenbor;;,  chap.  viii. — The  Catecliisni  prepared  by  this 
prelate  was  stamped  with  the  approbation  of  the  holy 
synod,  and  published  in  the  year  ITfiG.  A  summary 
of  Christian  Divinity,  compiled  by  Plato,  archbishop 
of  Moscow,  was  about  the  same  time  recommended 
to  general  use. 
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will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  practice  of 
having  about  the  person,  or  in  the  apartments 
of  a  house,  representations  of  saints  (called 
gods)  painted  on  boards.  These  pictures  are 
viewed  with  an  air  of  high  respect  and  rever- 
ence; and,  on  entering  a  room,  persons  bow  to 
them,  and  repeatedly  cross  themselves.  Even 
many  of  the  opulent  have  these  little  idols  in 
their  possession,  and  court  the  favour  of  these 
imaginary  gods. 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  tribes  subject  to 
the  Russian  enjperor,  are  many  Mohammedan 
and  Pagan  communities.  The  former  are  in- 
dulged with  a  toleration  of  their  worship;  and 
missionaries  are  employed  to  convert  the  latter, 
without  dragooning  them  into  the  adoption  of 
Christianity. 

In  Armenia,  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
still  Christians,  of  the  Monophysite  sect.  They 
appear  to  be  more  addicted  to  fasting  than  the 
professors  of  any  other  religion  whatever;  for 
it  is  said,  that  they  have  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  fast-days  in  the  year.  Their  festivals  also 
amount  to  a  surprising  number:  but  it  is  not 
true,  that  all  the  days  in  the  year  are  appropri- 
ated to  one  or  other  of  those  opposite  obser- 
vances. Many  of  the  natives  of  Armenia  are 
dispersed  over  the  different  countries  of  the 
East,  being  tolerated  as  sectaries,  and  encour- 
aged as  traders.  The  Georgians  were  accus- 
tomed to  steer  between  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians:  but,  as  they 
are  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Russian 
emperor,  they  lean  more  to  the  former  system. 

The  Nestorians,  whose  leading  opinion  is 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Monophysites,*  are 
scattered  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  It  has 
been  disputed,  whether  the  Christians  who  in- 
habit the  Malabar  coast  are  really  Nestorians. 
Dr.  Buchanan  denies  that  they  are  of  that  sect; 
but  Mr.  Wrede  maintains  that  they  are.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  members  of  many  of 
the  churches  upon  that  coast  are  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  persuasion,  while  others  have  become  Ja- 
cobites or  Monophysites.  However  that  may 
be,  these  congregations  are  far  from  being  re- 
spectable, the  members  being  in  a  state  of  ig- 
norance and  misery. 

That  species  of  Christianity  which  had  been 
introduced  into  China,  was  tolerated  for  many 
years  by  the  emperor  Kang-hi:  but  in  the  year 
ni6,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  pagan  ministers 
to  revive  two  edicts  against  the  Christians.  By 
one  of  these  ordinances,  they  were  prohibited 
from  building  churches,  and  making  converts; 
and,  by  the  other,  no  missionaries  were  suffer- 
ed to  preach,  unless  they  were  furnished  with 
an  imperial  patent,  specifying  their  native  coun- 
try, the  religious  order  to  wliich  they  belonged, 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  China,  and  their  en- 
gagement not  to  return  to  Europe.  They  re- 
mained in  this  state  of  depression  until  the 
death  of  Kang-hi,  in  1722;  and  then,  instead 
of  being  relieved  from  it,  they  were  subjected 
to  farther  restrictions.  Young-ching,  the  new 
emperor,  banished  or  imprisoned  some  of  the 
princes  of  his  family,  and  many  grandees,  for 
their  favourable  dispositions  toward  Christian- 
ity, and  ordered  the  missionaries  and  their  asso- 

*  See  Moaheirn"s  History,  cenl.  v.  part  ii.  chap.  v. 
sect.  ix.  x.\ii. 


ciates  to  be  driven  from  the  provinces  into  tlie 
city  of  Canton.  Ten  years  aftenvard,  they 
were  sent  to  the  isle  of  Macao;  and  all  attempts 
of  Christians  to  re-enter  the  empire  were  for- 
bidden by  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  The 
churches  were  demolished  or  secularized;  and 
the  natives  who  had  embraced  Catholicism, 
were  compelled  to  renounce  it,  or  conceal  their 
obnoxious  opinions. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  can  boast  of  very  few 
triumphs  in  Africa.  The  Christianity  of  Con- 
go, or  of  Zanguebar  is  unworthy  of  mention: 
but,  in  our  religious  progress,  we  must  take 
notice  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 

The  Copts,  or  the  descendants  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  of  Egypt,  persist  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Monophysite  doctrine.  Their 
priests  are  ignorant  and  uninformed;  but  the 
people  treat  them  with  great  respect.  Mo- 
nastic seclusion  is  very  common  among  this 
sect,  and  great  austerities  are  practised  by 
many  of  the  monks  and  nuns.  Beside  a  Coptic 
patriarch,  there  is  a  Greek  patriarch  in  Egypt; 
but  the  church  which  he  rules  is  in  a  declining 
state. 

Christianity  flourishes  more  in  Abyssinia 
than  in  Egypt,  because  the  sovereign  is  himself 
a  Christian.  The  hopes  of  restoring  the  Ro- 
mish worship  in  that  empire  were  entertained 
by  pope  Innocent  XII.,  who  was  encouraged 
in  his  views  for  that  purpose  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  Jesuits  were  eager  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  this  employment;  and  Poncet,  a  French 
apothecary,  was  sent  from  Cairo  by  the  consul 
Maillet,  with  Brevedent,  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  former  fraternity.  The  latter  died 
in  Abyssinia;  but  M.  Poncet  was  introduced 
to  the  king  (Yasous  I.,)  whom,  however,  he 
did  not  find  willing  to  become  a  convert,  or  to 
suffer  his  people  to  re-embrace  Catholicism. 
M.  du  Roule  was  afterwards  deputed  to  the 
same  court:  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Sen- 
naar,  in  1 704,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
natives,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Franciscans, 
who  were  disgusted  at  seeing  the  Abyssinian 
mission  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Ousts,  who 
usurped  the  throne  in  1709,  was  well  affected 
to  the  Romish  system,  and  secretly  communed 
with  those  Franciscans  who  yet  remained  in 
the  country:  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  consciences  of  his  people.  David, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1714,  ordered  three  of 
those  strangers  to  be  apprehended;  and,  being 
condemned  as  heretics  in  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  they  were  stoned  to  death.* 

Anotlier  convocation  followed,  which  led  to 
intestine  commotions.  A  new  abuna  or  metro- 
politan announced  to  the  clergy  his  idea  of  the 
consubstantiality  of  Christ;  an  opinion  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace. t    The  ecclesiastics  of  his  party, 


*  Bruce's  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  book  iv. 

t  The  abuna  represented  Christ  as  being  "one  God, 
of  the  Father  alone,  united  to  a  body  perfectly  hu- 
man, consubstantial  with  ours,  and  by  that  union 
becoming  the  Messiah."  The  emperor  maintained, 
that  the  Redeemer  was  "  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man  by  the  union,  one  Christ,  whose  body  was  com- 
posed of  a  precious  substance  called  bakery,  not  con- 
substantial  with  ours,  or  derived  from  his  mother." 
Neither  of  these  opinions  will  be  deemed  strictly  or- 
thodo.v  by  sound  divines. 
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elate  with  their  supposed  triumph,  insulted  the 
emperor  and  his  court  by  songs  and  shouts;  for 
which  offence,  above  a  hundred  of  them  were 
instantly  massacred  by  a  body  of  pagan  sol- 
diers, and  the  streets  of  the  capital  were  filled 
with  slaughter.  During  several  subsequent 
reigns,  the  affairs  of  tlie  Abyssinian  church 
were  not  so  important  as  to  claim  our  notice. 
With  regard  to  the  embassy  prepared  by  pope 
Benedict  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  with  that  church,  it  may  sufhce 
to  observe,  that  it  was  an  abortive  attempt. 

The  state  of  this  church,  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  less  corrupt  and  degene- 
rate than  the  Jesuit  missionaries  represented  it. 
It  was  said,  that  a  repetition  of  baptism  was 
annually  administered  to  all  adults;  but  this 
assertion  has  been  disproved,  or,  at  least  strong- 
ly denied.  It  was  also  imputed  to  the  priests 
that  they  gave  the  eucharist  improperly.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  make  use  of  words  so  fully  ex- 
pressive of  a  belief  in  transubstantiation,  as 
those  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics:  but  that  point 
reflects  not  the  least  discredit  upon  them. 

When  Mr.  Bruce  visited  Abyssinia,  he  was 
surprised  at  the  extraordinary  number  of 
churches  in  that  empire.  These  were  erected 
near  running  water,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  ablutions  which  the  people  practised  ac- 
cording to  the  Levitical  law.  The  walls  were 
almost  covered  with  pictures  of  saints  or  other 
representations;  but  no  figures  embossed  or  in 
relievo  were  exhibited;  for  they  considered  the 
use  of  these  as  a  species  of  idolatry.  Each  pa- 
rish had  an  arch-priest,  who  superintended 
both  its  spiritual  and  secular  concerns.  The 
priests  and  deacons  were  allowed  to  marry; 
but  the  monks,  who  occupied  huts  near  tiie 
churches,  were  required  to  live  in  a  state  of  ce- 
libacy. The  reading  of  Scripture,  and  recitation 
of  homilies  of  the  fathers,  formed,  beside  the 
eucharist,  the  chief  portions  of  divine  service. 

CHAPTER  III. 
History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ComtnunUies  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
A  SENSE  of  religion  seems  to  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all  nations,  even  the  most  rude 
and  uncivilized:  but,  as  it  appeals  less  to  the 
external  senses  than  to  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
its  nature  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  dispute. 
The  attributes  of  the  Deity,  tlie  mode  in  which 
he  governs  the  world,  and  interferes  in  the 
concerns  of  mortals,  give  occasion  for  varieties 
of  sentiment,  among  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  suppose  that  God  ever  revealed  his  will  to 
mankind;  and,  even  where  revelation  is  believ- 
ed and  fully  admitted,  many  doubts  arise,  and 
diverse  opinions  are  entertained  and  defended. 
Persons  who  agree  in  essential  points,  differ  in 
those  of  less  moment,  and  contend,  as  pro  aris 
et  focis,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  animosity, 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  zeal.  Hence,  among 
the  opposers  of  popery,  who,  in  one  sense, 
maintained  a  common  cause,  various  sects  were 
formed,  and  various  controversies  occurred. 
The  followers  of  Luther  were  hostile  to  tliose 
of  Calvin:  the  disciples  of  Arminius  also  dis- 
agreed with  the  partisans  of  the  Genevan  re- 
fbrmer. 


The  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  continued,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  com- 
pose the  most  numerous  protestant  establish- 
ments of  the  European  continent.  The  former 
still  flourished  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Germany;  while  the  latter 
enjoyed  their  religion  in  many  of  the  free  towns 
of  that  empire,  and  under  the  protection  of  se- 
veral of  its  princes,  and  also  retained  their  in- 
fluence in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Frederic,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  be- 
came king  of  Prussia  in  the  first  year  of  the 
century,  was  more  disposed  to  favour  the  Cal- 
vinists than  the  Lutlierans;  and  the  reformed 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  esta- 
blish ministers  of  their  persuasion  in  places 
where  the  Lutherans  had  hitiierto  exercised 
the  chief  sway.  The  king,  however,  would 
not  suffer  the  animosities  of  the  two  parties  to 
proceed  to  the  violence  of  outrage;  and  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  tolerate  Catholics  and  Jews 
in  his  dominions.* 

Reflecting  on  the  affairs  of  religion,  this 
prince  was  of  opinion  that  a  union  of  his  pro- 
testant subjects  would  be  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  and  reflect  credit  on 
his  reign;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  de- 
sirable object,  by  the  doctors  Ursinus  and  Ja- 
blonski.  The  former,  though  a  Calvinist,  had 
accepted  from  his  majesty  the  episcopal  title; 
and  the  latter  was  the  first  chaplain  at  court, 
and  also  superintendant  of  the  protestant 
church  in  Poland.  These  ecclesiastics  suggest- 
ed, that  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in 
this  business,  should  be  the  publication  of  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  in  a  Ger- 
man dress;  and,  when  this  translation  was 
completed,  Ursinus  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  (Dr.  Tenison,)  to  request  his  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  the  proceedings  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  unifor- 
mity. By  some  negligence  or  mistake,  the  let- 
ter did  not  reach  the  primate,  though  it  was 
said  that  he  had  received  it,  and  refused  to  an- 
swer it.  When  he  was  informed  of  the  scheme 
by  a  friend  of  Dr.  Ursinus,  he  did  not  give  it 
the  least  encouragement;  alleging  that  a  re- 
ported declaration  of  the  university  of  Helm- 
stadt,  in  the  case  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  allow- 
ing in  certain  circumstances  a  derehction  of 
the  protestant  religion,  had  given  him  too  un- 
favourable an  opinion  of  the  protestant  church- 
es of  Germany,  to  permit  him  conscientiously 
to  correspond  with  any  of  them.f 

The  reason  alleged  by  the  English  prelate 
may  be  pronounced  inadequate  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. For  the  supposed  opinion  of  one  pro- 
testant university,  he  condemned  the  whole  re- 
formed body  of  Germany,  and  declined  assist- 
ing in  a  measure  that  promised  benefit  to  the 
protestant  cause,  as  well  as  credit  to  the  church 
over  which  he  presided. 

This  discouragement  did  not  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  the  attempt  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years.     Jablonski,  in  1710,  subntitted  the  af- 


*  Memoiree  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Maison 
de  Brandebourg,  par  le  Roi  de  Prusse. 

t  Relation  des  Mesiires  qui  furcnt  prises  dans  l€» 
Antiees  1711,  1712,  ot  1713,  pour  introduire  la  Litur 
gic  Anglicane  dans  le  Roiaume  de  Prusse  et  dans 
I'Electorat  d'Hanovrc.  Londrea,  Ito.  1767. 
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fair  to  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Sharp,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  was  pleased  at  the  apph- 
cation,  and  promised  his  zealous  aid  in  promot- 
ing the  pious  views  of  his  Prussian  majesty. 
Queen  Anne  adopted  the  scheme,  and  ordered 
lord  Raby,  her  representative  at  Berlin,  to 
treat  upon  the  subject  with  the  baron  von 
Printzen,  the  chief  counsellor  of  Frederic  in 
ecclesiastical  concerns.  Several  confer«nces 
ensued;  and  the  affair  seemed  to  be  in  a  fa- 
vourable train.  Bonnet,  the  Prussian  minister 
at  London,  was  assured  by  secretary  Saint- 
John,  that  the  court  and  clergy  in  general 
were  very  well  disposed  to  expedite  religious 
union;  and  his  communication  to  the  king  in- 
vigorated the  zeal  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin. 
Jablonski  was  now  ordered  to  compose  a  regu- 
lar plan  of  ecclesiastical  comprehension  and 
reform.  He  had  already  entered,  with  some 
minuteness,  into  the  considerations  of  public 
worship  and  church  government:  and,  after 
ulterior  deliberation,  he  presented  to  the  baron 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in 
the  Prussian  dominions.  Mr.  Ayerst,  chaplain 
to  lord  Raby,  proposed  that  the  court  of  Han- 
over should  be  requested  to  join  in  the  scheme, 
at  least  in  the  liturgical  part  of  it;  and  Leib- 
nitz intimated  to  that  divine,  that  the  princess 
Sophia  would  probably  permit  an  English 
chaplain  to  officiate  at  her  court,  if  queen 
Anne  would  defray  the  e.xpense  of  his  support.* 
When  the  general  attention  was  called  to 
the  diplomatic  deliberations  at  Utrecht,  the 
concerns  of  religious  union  were  neglected,  be- 
ing deemed  by  politicians  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  zeal  of  Frederic  declined;  and, 
although  he  assigned  a  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  theological  education  of  some  of  his 
subjects  at  the  English  imiversities,  he  took  no 
farther  measures  in  the  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sion. He  did  not,  indeed,  live  to  see  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  tlie  archbishop 
of  York,  and  his  royal  mistress,  also  died  in 
the  following  year;  and  the  scheme  was  then 
not  merely  neglected,  but  abandoned. 

Frederic  William,  who  obtained  the  crown 
in  the  year  ni3,  contented  himself  with  pro- 
moting peace  among  his  subjects  of  different 
religions,  without  requiring  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship; and  he  not  only  maintained  toleration  in 
his  own  territories,  but  endeavoured  to  secure 
to  the  protestants,  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
that  free  exercise  of  their  rehgion,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
Considering  him  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
their  cause,  they  requested  his  interposition 
when  they  were  ill  treated  by  their  religious 
adversaries. 

The  influence  of  the  French  court  had  pro- 
cured the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  importing  that  the  catholic  religion, 
in  the  places  given  back  by  France,  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  sub- 
sisted at  the  time  of  restitution.  When  the 
diet  took  the  affair  into  consideration,  the  pro- 
testant  members  refused  to  concur  in  this 
clause;  but  their  remonstrances  did  not  pre- 

*  Relation  des  Mesures  qui  furent  prises  dans  les 
Annees  1711,  HIO,  et  1713,  pour  introduire  la  Lilur- 
gie  Anglicane  dans  le  Roiaume  de  Prusse  et  dans 
I'Electorat  d'Hanovre.  Londres,  4to.  1767. 


vail  on  the  emperor  to  withhold  that  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  the  Romanists  desir- 
ed. In  the  negotiations  which  followed  the 
war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  the  claims  of 
the  protestants  were  neglected,  and  the  clause 
was  not  repealed.  They  were  even  ill-treated 
by  the  elector  Palatine,  who  deprived  them 
of  many  of  their  public  places  of  worship; 
and,  as  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Hanover  made 
reprisals  on  the  catholics,  the  latter  were  still 
farther  inflamed  into  acts  of  intolerance,  illi- 
berality,  and  outrage.  A  convention,  indeed, 
was  signed  between  the  contending  parties, 
for  an  observance  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia; 
and  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  in  the  year 
1720,  for  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of 
which  the  protestants  complained  in  the  Pala- 
tinate; but  both  the  agreement  and  the  edict 
were  disregarded.* 

In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  Lutherans 
continued  to  predominate,  and  the  established 
church  was  under  their  goverimient.  In  the 
former  of  those  realms,  clerical  representatives 
composed  a  part  of  the  states  or  national  coirn- 
cil:  but,  in  the  latter,  the  clergy  had  no  share 
of  political  power;  and  the  superintendants, 
who  acted  in  lieu  of  bishops,  were  required  by 
the  rulers  of  the  state  to  propagate  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience.  Charles  XI.  of 
Sweden,  and  his  son  the  adventurous  warrior, 
kept  the  states  so  far  in  subjection,  tliat  neither 
the  clergy  nor  the  laity  dared  to  exercise  the 
authority  which  the  constitution  allowed  them: 
but,  when  Ulrica  became  queen,  they  recover- 
ed their  power,  and  even  extended  it  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  reducing  the  royal 
authority  within  very  narrow  limits.  The 
queen's  husband,  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
renounced  Calvinism  to  please  the  clergy,  who 
were  almost  as  unwilling  to  coalesce  with  the 
reformed  church,  as  with  catholics.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  prevailed  upon 
the  diet  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Calvinists. 
In  the  year  1741,  an  edict  was  issued,  by 
which  those  sectaries,  and  also  the  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  were  allowed  to  erect 
churches,  and  enjoy  a  full  freedom  of  worship, 
in  all  the  maritime  towns,  except  Carlscrone. 
The  Danish  government  likewise  condescend- 
ed to  grant  a  partial  toleration  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  protestants;  but  the  people  stiU  viewed 
them  with  an  unfavourable  eye. 

The  Lutherans  lived  in  greater  harmony 
with  the  Calvinists,  (or  rather  in  less  discord,) 
in  the  electorates  of  Brandenburg  and  Hano- 
ver, than  in  most  of  the  German  principali- 
ties, or  in  either  of  the  northern  kingdoms. 
The  Hanoverian  clergy,  in  particular,  seemed 
to  indicate  a  stronger  desire  of  fraternal  union, 
than  the  ecclesiastics  of  other  states.  In  the 
bishopric  of  Osnaburg,  the  protestants  were  on 
better  terms  with  the  catholics  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  Germany,  because  the  sovereign- 
ty was  alternately  enjoyed  by  a  Lutheran  and 
a  Romanist.  In  Saxony,  when  the  elector 
had  become  a  catholic,  the  majority  of  the 
people  retained  their  attachment  to  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  obstruct  their 


*  Coxe's  History  of  the  house  of  Austria,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  vii.  and  x. 
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profession  of  that  faitli.  In  a  part  of  that  elec- 
torate, a  protestant  sect,  neither  absolutely  de- 
voted to  the  Lutheran  nor  to  the  Calviiiistic 
creed,  yet  professing  a  regard  for  the  former 
system,  established  itself  in  the  year  1722. 
When  the  Hussite  sect  seemed  only  to  be  re- 
membered in  history,  and  the  catholics  sup- 
posed it  to  be  extinct,  a  party  of  rclig-ionists 
who  honoured  the  memory  of  the  Bohemian 
reformer,  and  entertained  similar  sentiments, 
appeared  in  Moravia;  but  could  not  obtain, 
from  the  Austrian  government,  the  favour  of 
toleration.  Count  Zinzendorff,  admiring  their 
zeal,  and  expecting,  in  some  degree,  to  influ- 
ence their  opinions,  invited  them  into  Upper 
Lusatia:  and  the  village  of  Herrenhut,*  erect- 
ed under  his  auspices,  soon  rose  into  a  conside- 
rable Moravian  settlement.  As  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  he  ex- 
horted them  to  join  that  church:  but  they  pre- 
ferred a  retention  of  their  own  principles  to  an 
entire  association  with  any  other  church.  He 
was  allowed  to  style  himself  guardian  of  tlie 
fraternity,  and  at  length  became  its  bishop. 
Disputes  which  arose  among  the  members  were 
repressed  by  his  authority,  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline and  conduct  were  framed  under  his  eye. 
Their  ministers  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  directed  their  immediate  ado- 
ration to  Jesus  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  a 
Christian  might  ensure  salvation  by  grace  aris- 
ing from  a  lively  faith,  without  the  absolute 
necessity  of  good  works:  yet  the  Brethren,  in 
their  conduct,  by  no  means  neglected  morality. 
Although  they  professed  to  consider  their 
church  as  an  episcopal  establishment,  they  did 
not  suffer  the  bishops  to  exercise  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  first  instance;  for  all  authority  ori- 
ginated in  their  grand  synod,  which  consisted 
not  only  of  bishops,  but  also  of  elders,  and  of 
deputies  from  every  congregation.  Subordi- 
nate to  that  assembly,  were  the  meetings  of 
elders,  both  general  and  particular.  When 
questions  had  been  fully  discussed  by  the  as- 
sembled brethren,  they  were  frequently  decid- 
ed by  lot,  which  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to 
the  Deity. 

The  zeal  of  the  United  Brethren  gradually 
diffused  their  system  over  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  introduced  it  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  Provinces.  It  likewise 
made  some  progress  in  the  northern  states. 
In  Livonia,  the  success  of  its  promoters  at  first 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment; and  two  of  the  brethren  were  commit- 
ted to  prison:  but  the  court  afterwards  con- 
Bented  to  tolerate  the  sect. 

The  missionary  enterprises  of  this  fraternity 
were  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  ardour.  In 
the  icy  regions  of  Greenland  and  Labrador, 
and  in  the  glowing  climate  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  labours  of  conversion  were  cheerfully  sus- 
tained. The  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
doos were  softened  by  the  earnest  appeals  of 
the  Brethren;  and  the  brutish  barbarism  of  the 
Hottentots  yielded  to  the  force  of  pious  persua- 
sion, f 


*  SiRnifyinR  thr>  pnarfi  or  watch  of  the  Lord. 

t  The  MorH>i.Tiis  do  not  appear  to  deserve  tJie  se 
vere  censure!"  thrown  out  against  them  by  I)r.  M.ic- 
laine,  in  a  note  tliat  is  justly  stigmatised  by  Dr.  Ha 
Vol.  II.— 49 


I  With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  United 
I  Provinces,  we  may  observe,  that  Calvinism 
still  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  establish- 
ed church,  and  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Dordrecht  remained  in  force:  but  the  tenets  of 
Arminius  were  preferred  to  those  of  Calvin  by 
a  great  number  of  people,  in  every  class  of 
society.  Anabaptists,  Luliierans,  and  other 
protestant  sects,  were  freely  tolerated;  and  the 
government  connived  at  the  practice  of  the 
catholic  worship,  long  before  it  was  regularly 
permitted.  With  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
establishment,  we  may  add,  that  each  Calvin- 
ist  congregation,  beside  one  or  more  ministers, 
had  deacons  and  elders:  each  deputed  a  minis- 
ter and  an  elder  to  the  classes;  and  each  class 
sent  deputies  to  the  synod  of  the  province. 

In  tlie  progress  of  tlie  century,  religious  zeal 
declined  among  the  Dutch:  public  worship 
was  less  frequently  attended;  and  education 
was  less  impregnated  with  a  Christian  spirit. 
If  the  theological  ficulty  at  any  of  the  univer- 
sities, the  members  of  a  class  or  a  synod,  con- 
demned particular  publications  as  repugnant 
to  the  established  creed,  or  hostile  to  religion 
in  general,  many  exclaimed  against  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance  of  these  censors:  but  the  rulers 
of  the  republic  thought  proper  to  support  the 
decisions  of  the  church,  and  ministers  were 
sometimes  deposed,  for  betraying,  in  the  pulpit 
or  with  their  pens,  the  interests  of  Calvinism  or 
of  Christianity.  For  the  defence  and  support 
of  that  religion,  the  Teylerian  society  was 
formed  at  the  Hague  in  1186;  and  some  judi- 
cious publications  have  ariseu  from  the  rewards 
offered  out  of  the  endowment. 

Among  the  subjects  of  France,  notwith- 
standing the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  consequent  exile  or  destruction  of 
many  thousand  families  of  conscientious  pro- 
testants,  Calvinism  was  not  extinct.  There 
was  great  danger  in  professing  it  under  a  bigot- 
ed government:  yet  a  considerable  number  re- 
tained a  strong  attachment  to  its  doctrines. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Cevcnnes  mountains, 
and  of  the  Vivarais,  in  particular,  were  zea- 
lous in  the  cause;  and  their  zeal  was  invigorat- 
ed by  the  eloquence  of  several  bold  Hugue- 
nots, who  had  returned  from  exile  to  preach 
their  favourite  doctrines.  The  inhuman  vio- 
lence of  a  Romish  priest  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  The  people  rose  against  this  oppressor, 
put  him  to  death,  and  sacrificed  other  catho- 
lics to  their  revenge.  TroojJS  were  sent  to  re- 
store order  by  summary  process:  the  insurgents 
retired  before  them,  but  were  not  over-awed 
into  submission.  The  cruel  punishments  to 
which  the  soldiery  subjected  the  captive  mal- 
contents, produced  severe  retaliation;  and  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  latter  so  alarmed 
the  court,  that  three  niarechals  were  succes- 
sively sent  to  subdue  them.  Villars  at  lengtli 
prevailed  upon  Cavalier,  a  young  baker,  who 
had  assutned  the  command  over  them,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  in  their  name;  and  it  was  agreed, 
in  the  year  1 704,  that  a  general  amncst}'  should 


weis  as  inipnre  and  ma/ijriiniil.  and  whicli,  indeed, 
inu!>t  excite  the  disgust  of  every  chaste  and  candid 
reader.— See  the  note  on  page  .■}()!)  of  the  present  vo- 
lume for  this  specimen  of  vulgar  calumny,  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  froin  the 
translator  of  Mosheini, 
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be  granted  to  the  party;  and  that  this  leader, 
and  four  regiments  of  the  protestants,  should 
serve  in  the  French  army  as  foreign  subsidia- 
ries, enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  tlieir  reli- 
gion.* Cavalier  vi^as  afterwards  introduced  at 
court;  but,  thinking  himself  in  danger  amidst 
tlie  catholics,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
procure  so  many  followers  in  his  new  plan  as 
he  expected,  he  retired  from  France.  Roland, 
a  Calvinist  who  disdained  submission,  now 
acted  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents;  but 
he  soon  lost  his  life,  and  many  of  the  Hugue- 
nots of  Languedoc  quitted  France,  while  the 
generality  of  those  who  remained,  ceased  to 
profess  openly  the  tenets  which  had  embroiled 
them  with  the  Romanists.  Some  commotions 
occasionally  ensued,  from  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  the  catholics,  against  those  who  were 
known  to  be  (or  suspected  of  being)  still  at- 
tached to  Calvinism;  and,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  flame  was  rather  smothered  than 
extinguished.! 

The  dissolute  successor  of  the  fourteenth 
Louis  had  not  sufficient  liberality  of  mind  to 
restore  to  the  protestants  the  plenitude  of  tole- 
ration. To  their  religion  he  preferred  that  in 
which  he  had  been  educated;  and,  though  he 
probably  would  not,  like  his  predecessor,  have 
spontaneously  annulled  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
did  not  think  that  it  was  either  consonant  with 
the  dignity  or  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
the  church  to  favour  those  who  were  hostile  to 
the  establishment.  He  therefore,  by  an  edict 
of  the  year  1724,  menaced  protestant  preach- 
ers with  death,  and  their  abettors  with  impri- 
sonment, or  the  labours  of  galley-slaves.  He 
also  renewed  the  prohibition  of  return  to  all 
emigrants,  unless  they  should  abjure  the  pro- 
testant tenets,  and  ordered  that  no  molestation 
should  be  given  to  the  present  possessors  of  the 
estates  of  refugees,  while  the  latter  retained 
their  anti-catholic  opinions.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  BO  far  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  less 
bifoted  members  of  his  cabinet,  as  to  allow 
the  votaries  of  the  reformation  to  become  legal 
husbands  and  wives,  by  having  the  clergy  to 
witness  their  marriages  as  civil  contracts;  and 
it  was  also  intimated  to  them,  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  their  religious  assemblies. 
Upon  these  terms,  the  marechal  Richelieu,  in 
1764,  re-established  the  tranquillity  of  Lan- 
guedoc, where  compulsory  attendance  upon 
the  Romish  worship,  and  constrained  abjura- 
tions of  supposed  heresy,  had  not  effected  that 
conversion  which  the  court  so  earnestly  wish- 
ed to  produce. t 

In  the  disputes  between  Louis  XV.  and  the 
provincial  and  Parisian  parliaments,  the  pro- 
testants were  prompted,  by  their  zeal  for  li- 
berty, to  side  with  the  opposers  of  the  court; 
but  tliey  were  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  their 
proceedings,  that  they  might  not  entail  upon 


*  Many  of  these  sectaries  pretended  to  the  gift  of 
divination;  and,  in  the  year  1705,  some  of  theincame 
over  to  Great  Britain,  where  they  met  with  little  en- 
couragement. Those  who  ventured  to  appear  in 
Holland  were  confined  as  fanatics,  that,  amidst  hard 
labour,  they  might  have  time  to  recover  their  senses. 

t  Histoirede  France  sous  le  Regne  de  Louis  XIV. 
par  M.  de  Larrey.— Essai  sur  I'Hist.  Geiierale,  par 
M.  de  Voltaire;  art.  de  Calvinisme. 

J  Vie  Privee  de  Louia  XV. 


themselves  the  indignation  and  vengeance  of 
royalty.  They  witnessed  with  secret  joy  the 
ruin  of  the  Jesuits,  the  zealous  supporters  of 
Catholicism,  and  looked  forward  with  renovat- 
ed hope  to  the  grant  of  a  full  toleration. 

The  French  protestants  maintained  an  ami- 
cable correspondence  with  the  Genevans,  to 
whose  sacramental  celebrations  a  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  and  Dauphine 
resorted  at  the  four  great  festivals  of  the  year. 
They  also  encouraged  the  anti-papal  perseve- 
rance of  the  Vaudois,  who,  though  molested 
by  the  catholic  zeal  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
would  not  suffer  his  priests  to  pervert  their 
principles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bern,  and  other  protes- 
tant cantons  of  Switzerland,  refused  to  grant 
to  the  Lutherans  that  toleration  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  The  liberal  example  of  the 
Genevans,  who  held  out  a  friendly  hand  to 
that  sect,  did  not  excite  imitation  among  the 
followers  of  the  Helvetic  confession. 

While  Christian  VII.  and  Gustavus  III. 
reigned  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  spirit  of 
toleration  became  more  prevalent  in  those 
kingdoms.  By  the  former  prince,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  gratified  with  a  greater  degree  of 
freedom  in  point  of  religion;  but,  in  some 
places,  they  were  not  suffered  to  preach  against 
other  creeds  and  modes  of  worship,  or  to  make 
proselytes.  The  Mennonites,  though  protes- 
tants, were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
Romanists;  were  not  allowed  to  contract  mar- 
riage with  Lutherans  without  a  license,  and 
were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  Lutheran  edu- 
cation of  their  children  of  both  sexes.  In  Swe- 
den, the  diet  (in  1779)  granted,  to  foreigners 
settling  in  that  country,  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, with  an  exception  of  public  ceremonies 
and  processions;  at  the  same  time  excluding 
them  from  offices  in  the  state,  and  forbidding 
them  to  propagate  their  opinions  in  semina- 
ries.* 

The  Danish  church,  at  that  time,  consisted 
of  twelve  superintendants  or  bishops,  many 
provosts  or  directors  of  districts,  parochial 
priests,  and  chaplains.  The  annual  revenue 
of  the  metropolitan  did  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  the  income  of  some  pastors 
in  Iceland  scarcely  amounted  to  five  pounds. 
In  Sweden,  there  were  fourteen  bishoprics,  the 
occupants  of  which  had  not,  in  general,  a 
greater  income  than  the  superintendants  of 
Denmark.  Associated  with  deputies  from  each 
archdeaconry,  they  formed  the  second  compo- 
nent body  of  the  states  or  national  council. 
The  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  by  order  of  the 
states,  had  the  care  of  the  general  education 
of  the  people,  all  of  whom,  females  as  well  as 
males,  were  required  to  learn  the  easy  arts  of 
reading  and  writing. 

In  Germany,  the  frequent  controversies  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  also 
between  them  and  the  catholics,  had  cherished 


■••  Dr.  Erskine's  Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church 
History  and  Theological  Controversy. — Yet  a  writer 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (edit.  1791,)  after 
speakingofthe  Lutheran  establishment,  says,  "There 
is  not  another  sect  in  these  kingdoms,"  [Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  J\/'oricay.~\  He  probably  borrowed  the 
remark  from  some  old  geographical  work. 
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and  kept  up  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which 
originally  produced  the  reformation.  In  the 
discussion  of  doctrinal  points,  and  in  bringing 
them  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  writers  of  ditfer- 
ent  capacities  and  dispositions  gave  such  varied 
interpretations,  that  many  readers  were  per- 
plexed and  confounded,  and  began  to  doubt 
whether  any  doctrines  had  ever  been  revealed 
to  mankind.  Some  protestant  authors,  having 
seduced  themselves  into  scepticism  in  the  soli- 
tude of  their  closets,  propagated  their  doubts 
among  the  people;  still  pretending,  however, 
to  be  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Others  openly  ventured  to  recommend  reason 
as  a  substitute  for  religion. 

The  Pietists,  on  the  other  hand,  continued 
to  promote  the  diffusion  of  religious  zeal  and 
vital  Christianity.  They  not  only  withstood 
the  efforts  of  infidel  philosophy,  but  also  repro- 
bated latitudinarian  indifference,  censured  the 
predication  of  mere  morality,  and  raised  their 
voices  against  the  worldly  spirit  and  increasing 
dissipation  of  the  age.  They  were  "  exposed 
to  much  obloquy"  (says  an  English  Pietist)* 
"  for  their  rigid  maxims,  and  resolute  rejection 
of  all  unhallowed  conformity  to  the  manners 
and  amusements  of  a  wicked  world."  "  As 
the  century  advanced"  (he  adds)  "  the  fervour 
of  Pietism  abated;  and,  inquity  abounding,  the 
love  of  many  waxed  cold."  The  same  zealous 
censor  represents  the  generality  of  the  Luthe- 
ran clergy,  as  sinking  at  that  time  into  a  Lao- 
dicean state,  and  "  maintaining  the  forms  and 
formula  of  Lutheranism,  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity."  Undoubtedly,  this  was  the 
case  with  many  of  the  ministers  of  that  church: 
but  it  does  not  follow,  because  they  were  not 
continually  speaking  of  faith  and  grace,  that 
they  were  destitute  of  a  Christian  spirit,  or  re- 
gardless of  the  purity  of  religion.  They  might 
have  less  cant,  less  ostentation  of  piety,  than 
those  who  considered  themselves  as  the  only 
sincere  votaries  of  evangelical  truth;  but  it  is 
uncandid  to  insinuate  that  they  were  Christians 
only  in  name  and  in  form,  not  in  principle  or 
in  substance. 

In  Saxony  and  the  Prussian  territories,  the 
metaphysical  philosophy  of  Wolff,  privy  coun- 
sellor to  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  the  diffusion  of  a  scepti- 
cal spirit;  and,  although  he  was  publicly  cen- 
sured for  his  pernicious  writings,  and  deprived 
of  a  professorship  at  Halle,  he  continued  to  pro- 
pagate his  sentiments  after  his  retreat  into  the 
principality  of  Hesse  Cassel.  He  was  subse- 
quently protected  by  the  Swedish  court,  but 
was  more  particularly  favoured  by  that  philo- 
sophic prince  who  became  king  of  Prussia  in 
the  year  1740.  Professor  Kant,  the  celebrated 
metaphysician,  was  patronised  by  the  same 
monarch;  and  his  system  likewise  tended  to 
generate  scepticism. 

This  prince,  the  well-known  Frederic,  was 
fond  of  free  inquiry,  and  eager  to  evince  his 
superiority  to  what  he  considered  as  idle  pre- 
judice. He  therefore  easily  suffered  himself  to 
b&  persuaded  by  infidel  philosophers,  that  reli- 
gion was  the  invention  of  interested  hypocrites 
and  artful   statesmen.     He  was  not  more  fa- 

♦  Dr.  Haweis, 


voiorable  in  this  respect  to  Christianity  than  to 
the  Moslem  creed.  Priests  of  all  persuasions 
were,  in  his  eye,  either  wilful  deluders  of  the 
multitude,  or  the  credulous  instruments  of  de- 
lusion. These  opinions  he  gloried  in  propa- 
gating among  his  friends;  and  his  court  thus 
became  the  seat  of  irreligion,  and  a  school  of 
impiety.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
such  a  monarch,  what  religion  his  subjects  pro- 
fessed, or  whether  they  followed  any  religion 
at  all,  provided  that  they  were  subservient  to 
his  military  and  political  despotism.  He  con- 
sidered the  morality  of  different  sects  as  near- 
ly the  same;"*  and,  while  he  tolerated  all,  his 
active  vigilance  kept  his  dominions  in  tranquil- 
lity, undisturbed  by  open  animosities  or  seri- 
ous dissensions.  His  people  were  free  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  but  in  no  other  respect. 

Societies  of  Uluminati,  or  enlightened  rea- 
soners,  were  at  length  formed  in  some  of  the 
protestant  towns  and  principalities  of  Germany, 
and  even  in  several  of  the  catholic  states.  At 
Munich,  professor  Weishaupt,  who  had  receiv- 
ed his  education  among  the  Jesuits,  became  the 
founder  of  a  club  of  refonnists;  and,  when  he 
had  been  banished  from  Bavaria  for  his  danger- 
ous principles,  he  was  protected  and  encouraged 
by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Baron  Knigge 
strenuously  laboured  in  the  same  cause;  and, 
although  greater  effects  have  been  attributed  to 
these  societies  than  their  real  importance  may 
induce  us  to  believe,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
they  paved  the  way  for  revolutionary  mischief, 
and  aided  the  pernicious  influence  of  Gallic  im- 
piety and  sedition. 

While  Louis  XVI.  filled  the  French  throne, 
the  clergy  of  the  establishment  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  his  connivance  at  the  encroachments 
of  the  protestants,  who  insulted  or  derided  the 
institutions  of  the  holy  church,  presumed  to 
draw  within  their  pale  the  children  of  catholics, 
taxed  the  people  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
unlicensed  ministers,  obtained  the  direction  of 
public  schools,  and  procured  admission  into  the 
seats  of  magistracy.  They  did  not,  however, 
dare  to  recommend  an  infliction  of  the  rigours 
of  vengeance  upon  these  "  deluding  and  de- 
luded men,"  but  merely  advised  that  the  pro- 
testants should  be  bribed  into  an  adoption  of 
the  Romish  faith.  Louis  did  not  wish  that 
considerations  of  interest  should  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  religious  conversions;  but  he  was 
willing,  by  occasional  grants  out  of  the  royal 
temporalities,  to  assist  those  converts  who  re- 
quired relief  The  proselytes  thus  made  by 
the  church  were  not  very  numerous.  The 
number  of  protestants,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  until  the  court  thought  it 
expedient  to  accede  to  their  wishes.  Under 
the  administration  of  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  the  king  issued  an  edict,  by  which 
they  were  admitted  (in  January,  1788)  to  the 
free  practice  of  their  religion,  and  to  all  the 
rights  of  citizens.  The  revolution  soon  follow- 
ed; and  all  religions  were  then  confounded  in 
the  vortex  of  politics. 

Before  that  revolution  commenced  its  attack 
upon  all  former  institutions,  religious  as  well 


'''  "  II  n'y  a  aucune  religion  (he  said)  qui,  sur  le  sit 
jet  de  la  morale,  s'ecarto  beaucoup  des  autre*. " 
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as  political,  Frederic  William,  the  successor 
of  the  infidel  king  of  Prussia,  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  latitudinarianism  and  of  ir- 
religion  by  a  spirited  and  not  injudicious  pro- 
clamation.* VVe  take  notice  of  this  edict,  not 
only  because  it  is  remarkable  in  itself,  and  tends 
to  show  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  at  that  time,  but  also  because  it  pro- 
duced a  warm  controversy.  His  majesty  or- 
dained, in  the  first  place,  that  the  three  princi- 
pal Christian  creeds  and  systems  (tiie  Reform- 
ed, Lutheran,  and  Romish)  should  be  preserv- 
ed genuine.  The  second  article  provided  for  a 
continued  toleration  of  Moravians,  Mennonites, 
and  the  Bohemian  brethren,  beside  Jews;  but 
prohibited  sects,  pernicious  to  the  state,  from 
holding  public  assemblies.  Thirdly,  all  endea- 
vours to  make  proselytes,  in  any  confession, 
were  forbidden:  yet  all  persons  were  at  liberty 
to  change  their  religion.  Popish  emissaries, 
monks,  and  ex-Jesuits,  were  particularly  pro- 
hibited from  attempting  to  convert  those  whom 
they  called  heretics.  After  commending  the 
general  harmony  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  tho  three  confessions  seemed  to  live,  the  king 
ordered,  that  the  two  first  churches  should  pre- 
serve their  liturgies  and  directories:  they  might, 
he  said,  abolish  immaterial  ceremonies;  but  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  change  any  essential 
part  of  tlieir  old  systems;  an  injunction  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  more  necessary,  as 
he  had  observed  that  many  of  the  preachers  of 
those  communities  denied  important  articles 
of  Protestantism  and  Christianity,  depreciated 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  "  served 
up  again  the  otlen-refuted  errors  of  Socinians, 
Naturalists,!  and  Deists,"  under  the  pretence 
of  enlightening  the  people.  Such  ministers  as 
disapproved  the  creed  which  they  had  original- 
ly adopted,  were  required  to  resign  their  pasto- 
ral charges,  rather  than  teach  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  received  doctrines  of  tlieir  church. 
Several  free-thinkers  and  latitudinarians 
fiercely  attacked  the  edict,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
unwarrantable  invasion  of  liberty  of  conscience; 
but  it  was  ably  defended  by  Doctor  Semler  of 
Halle,  and  other  divines.  Its  assailants  repro- 
bated the  arbitrary  spirit  that  fettered  the  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  and  which  commanded  indi- 
viduals to  believe  without  conviction;  affirmed 
that  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  tliis  world, 
and  that  the  penal  laws  of  temporal  govern- 
ments were  inapplicable  to  religion,  and  wholly 
unjustifiable  when  employed  for  the  coercion 
of  the  conscience;  and  animadverted  on  the 
inconsistency  manifested  by  a  protestant  ruler, 
m  condemning  and  counteracting  a  freedom  of 
opinion  analogous  to  that  which  had  produced 
the  Reformation.  The  supporters  of  the  de- 
cree denied,  that  it  enforced  belief,  as  people 
might  still  believe  only  what  suited  their  ideas, 
and  might  even  freely  publish  their  thoughts: 
but  when  a  minister,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pas- 
toral charge,  taught  doctrines  repugnant  to 
tliose  which  he  had  formerly  undertaken  to 
maintain,  or  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 

*  Dated  ;it  Potsdam,  July  9,  1788. 

t  Not  the  cultivators  of  natural  history  or  philoso- 
phy, bill  the  teachers  of  natural  reliKion,  as  opposed 
to  Christianity.  The  count  de  Bullbn,  indeed,  was  a 
naturalist  in  both  senses. 


truths  of  religion,  there  was  no  injustice,  they 
said,  in  preventing  such  a  preacher  from  con- 
tinuing to  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust. 

Infidelity  was  less  observable  in  Poland  than 
in  Prussia  or  Brandenburg:  but  that  country 
was  a  frequent  scene  of  religious  dissension. 
The  Polish  protestants  had  long  enjoyed,  not 
merely  toleration,  but  an  equality  of  privilege 
with  the  catholics.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Socinians,  the  Romanists  obtained  the  as- 
cendency, and  gradually  encroached  on  the 
rights  of  the  protestants,  for  whose  exclusion 
from  the  diet  they  procured,  in  the  year  1133, 
a  decree  of  the  majority  of  that  assembly.  Af- 
ter the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to 
the  sovereignty,  in  116  i,  the  dissidents  (under 
which  tenn  the  members  of  the  Greek  church 
were  included  with  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists)  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Denmark,  and  to  the  empress  of 
Russia,  who  readily  promised  to  assist  them  by 
intercession  for  the  recovery  of  those  privile- 
ges which  had  been  stipulated  for  them  in  the 
treaty  of  Oliva.  The  diet,  however,  for  some 
years,  would  only  allow  them  the  freedom  of 
worship;  but,  in  1168,  being  overawed  by  a 
Russian  army,  the  assembly  acceded  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  four  courts.  Many  of  the  ca- 
tholic nobles,  resenting  this  compliance,  and 
disgusted  at  the  domineering  influence  of  Rus- 
sia, look  up  arms  for  religion  and  liberty;  and 
a  desultory  warfare  commenced,  which  did  not 
entirely  cease  before  the  first  partition  of  Po- 
land. The  dissidents  were  then  less  favoured 
than  they  had  been  by  the  preceding  diet;  but, 
beside  toleration,  they  obtained  seats  in  some 
of  the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  czarina, 
and  her  allies  in  spoliation  (the  empress  of 
Germany  and  king  of  Prussia,)  had  seized 
three  considerable  portions  of  the  country,  her 
influence  was  paramount  over  that  part  which 
still  retained  the  name  of  a  kingdom;  and  she 
preserved  peace  among  the  votaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent religions.  In  the  provinces  which  were 
ceded  to  Austria,  the  catholics  gave  little  mo- 
lestation to  the  dissidents,  as  it  was  apprehend- 
ed that,  if  oppressed,  they  would  offer  them- 
selves as  subjects  to  the  tolerant  Catharine,  or 
take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  the  Prussian 
eagle.* 

By  that  constitution  which  Poland  obtained 
in  1791  from  the  spirit  of  her  nobles,  but  which 
her  potent  adversaries  would  not  suffer  long  to 
subsist,  toleration  was  more  fully  allowed;  and, 
wheii  the  kingdom  was  finally  dismembered, 
however  unjust  was  the  spoliation,  the  new  ru- 
lers of  the  country  established  the  security  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship. 

In  Hungary,  the  protestants  did  not  enjoy, 
during  the  reign  of  Joseph,  the  full  effect  of  his 
liberal  declarations  and  fair  promises.  They 
complained  that  his  edict  was  not  properly  en- 
forced; but,  after  his  death,  their  solicitations 
procured  a  favourable  decree  from  his  succes- 
sor Leopold.  It  was  ordained  by  the  diet,  in 
1191,  that  persons  of  all  ranks  should  enjoy  a 
perfect  freedom  of  public  worship,  and  the  li- 
berty of  erecting  churches,  even  with  steeples 
and  bells;  but  that,  when  the  protestants  should 
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wish  to  build  a  church,  parsonage-house,  or 
school,  a  mixed  committee  of  the  district  should 
be  holden,  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the 
proposed  means,  and  tlie  landlord  should  then 
fix  upon  tlie  spot;  that  no  protesvants  should 
he  conipoUed  to  attend  mass,  witness  catholic 
processions,  or  pay  dues  to  the  Romish  priests; 
tliat  tiiey  might  form  consistories  and  hold  sy- 
nods, but  that  no  laws  or  ordinances  framed 
at  tliose  meetings  should  be  operative  without 
the  royal  confirmation;  tliat  their  authority 
over  their  own  schools  should  also  be  subject 
to  their  sovereign's  control;  and  that  they 
might  publish  religious  books,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  censors  ot  their  own  appointment,  who 
should,  however,  be  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment for  their  oflicial  conduct.  It  was  also  de- 
creed tliat  they  should  be  eligible  to  public  of- 
fices, and  even  to  a  seat  in  the  diet,  equally 
with  the  Romanists.* 

These  grants  were  deemed,  by  the  catholics, 
great  favours  and  liberal  concessions;  but,  by 
the  protestaiits,  they  were  considered  as  no 
more  than  natural  rights.  The  Romish  bigots, 
in  some  instances,  counteracted  the  new  ordi- 
nances, and  prevented  the  immediate  accom- 
phshment  of  the  patriotic  intentions  of  the  diet: 
but  the  court,  and  the  catholics  in  general,  were 
disposed  to  permit  the  execution  of  the  decree. 

The  protestants  of  Bohemia  were,  at  the 
same  time,  freed  from  all  persecution  and  mo- 
lestation, on  the  subject  of  religion.  During 
a  great  part  of  the  century,  the  Jews  in  that 
kingdom  were  more  favoured  by  its  catholic 
rulers,  than  were  even  the  Christian  sects:  but 
the  latter,  at  length,  found  an  opportunity  of 
emerging  from  their  difficulties  and  depression. 

When  the  revolution  had  broken  out  in 
France,  the  spirit  of  irreligion  was  more  open- 
ly manifested  in  (Jermany,  among  the  three 
denominations  of  Christians,  than  it  had  been 
at  any  time  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  that  country;  and,  being 
mingled  with  the  desire  of  enjoying  a  greater 
portion  of  civil  liberty,  it  prompted  the  people, 
in  several  .states  of  the  empire,  to  submit  to 
the  arms  of  France,  soon  after  the  war  began 
to  rage.  When  French  fraternity  had  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty,  many  repented  of  the  blind 
forwardness  with  which  tiiey  had  accepted  it: 
but,  when  the  yoke  was  fi,\ed  upon  their  necks, 
it  was  too  late  to  retract.  Ifi  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal electorates,  capricious  varieties  of  opinion 
were  substituted  for  the  catholic  creed;  and, 
although  religion  was  not  absolutely  neglected 
by  all  classes  of  people,  either  in  the  protes- 
tant  or  catholic  states,  the  worship  became  less 
decorous  and  regular;  the  public  service  of 
God  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  devout  attention. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Us  Depen- 
dencies, and  also  of  the  Protestant  Sects  in  the 
British  Dominions. 

When  the  church  of  England  had  been  res- 
cued from  danger  by  the  seasonable  exer- 
tions of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  free  cx- 
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ercise  of  particular  worship  liad  been  allowed 
by  a  wise  and  liberal  parliament  to  those  pro- 
testaiits who  dissented  from  the  general  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  the  defeat  and  depression  of 
the  catholics,  and  the  removal  of  anxiety  from 
the  minds  both  of  the  orthodox  and  the  secta- 
ries, produced  a  degree  of  tranquillity  which 
the  church  had  not  enjoyed  from  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  The  schism  of  the  nonju- 
rors, indeed,  still  subsisted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  legality  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical government  was  boldly  disputed  by 
many  zealots;  and  a  spirited  contest  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  high-church  and  low- 
church  factions,  or  the  Tories  and  Whigs  of 
the  hierarchy.  But  the  collisions  of  party 
were  less  vehement,  and  the  animosity  of  dis- 
putants less  bitter  and  malignant. 

If  Anne  had  reigned  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  she  would  not  have  been  so  ready 
as  king  William  to  grant  toleration  to  dissen- 
ters. She  suspected  them  of  aiming  at  the 
ruin  of  the  church,  while  they  professed  only 
a  wish  for  an  unmolested  indulgence  of  their 
peculiar  opinions.  But,  as  the  legislature  had 
thought  proper  to  gratify  them  with  the  free- 
dom to  which  they  had  long  aspired,  she  re- 
solved not  to  encroach  upon  their  admitted 
claims,  or  offer  the  least  violence  to  what  she 
called  their  tender  consciences.  She  wished, 
however,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  occasional 
conformity,  by  which  not  a  few  presbyterians 
and  other  dissenters  procured  employments  in- 
tended only  for  the  orthodox.  They  took  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  established  forms, 
to  qualify  themselves  by  law  for  particular  of- 
fices, and  then  frequented  the  meeting-houses 
of  non-conformists.  The  Tories  frequently 
introduced  a  bill  to  restrain  this  interested  du- 
plicity. Thrice  their  views  were  baffled  by 
the  influence  of  the  Whigs;  but  when,  upon  a 
renewed  attempt,  clauses  were  inserted  for  the 
security  of  the  protestant  succession  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  act  which  tolerated  non- 
conformity, the  low  church  party  suffered  the 
bill  to  pass. 

In  the  convocation,  or  clerical  senate,  the 
two  parties  occasionally  disputed  with  eager- 
ness; but  the  queen's  ministers  rather  checked 
than  promoted  these  debates,  because  they 
deemed  it  sufficient  that  the  parliament  should 
be  the  scene  of  contest.  The  literary  war,  on 
the  subject  of  the  claims  and  rights  of  the  con- 
vocation, which  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
reign  oi"  William,  did  not  cease  amidst  the  dis- 
couragement of  debates  in  that  assembly:  but 
it  gradually  declined;  and  the  able  work  of  Dr. 
Wake,  archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  seemed  tri- 
umphantly to  close  the  controversy  in  favour 
of  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  had  maintained, 
that  it  was  the  indisputable  right  of  the  clergy, 
not  only  to  meet  in  ordinary  synods,  but  (as 
often  as  a  new  parliament  met)  to  sit  and  vote 
in  convocation;  and  that  in  tliis  assembly  they 
might  deliberate  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
agree  to  various  resolutions,  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  previous  license.  The  opposite 
party  referred  all  the  acLs  of  the  church  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  .sovereign,  without  whose  per- 
mis.sion  the  clergy  could  not  lawfully  meet, 
debate,  or  enact. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  of  these  fac- 
tions, while  they  disputed  the  power  of  the 
temporal  prince  in  religious  affairs,  recom- 
mended passive  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  as  what  the  governing  power  of  the 
state  might  justly  claim;  and  that  the  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  promoted  the 
authoritative  interference  of  the  crown  in  the 
government  of  the  church,  professed  a  desire 
of  clipping,  on  other  occasions,  the  wings  of 
royalty. 

The  predications  of  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  Toryism  by  Sacheverel,  a  hot-headed 
divine,  excited  in  parliament  a  flame  which 
diffused  itself  through  the  kingdom.  The 
Whig  leaders  irxiprudently  fanned  it,  and,  by 
impeaching  a  zealot,  whose  effusions  might 
safely  liave  been  neglected,  seriously  injured 
their  own  interests.  The  sentence  of  the  high 
court  of  peers  seemed  rather  to  be  a  triumph 
than  a  punishment;  and  the  high-church  party 
obtained  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  cabinet. 
The  queen  then  indulged  the  clergy  with  a 
greater  latitude  of  debate  in  convocation,  than 
she  had  allowed  them  in  the  former  part  of 
her  reign. 

The  church  of  Ireland  was  also  agitated  by 
the  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory;  but  its 
tranquillity  was  not  disturbed  in  any  remarka- 
ble degree.  The  catholics  still  formed  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation:  but  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  who,  from  prin- 
ciples of  policy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self  de- 
fence, were  determined  to  hold  it  with  a  vigo- 
rous grasp.  The  holders  of  benefices,  how- 
ever, in  the  wild  and  unfrequented  parts  of 
that  island,  found  it  difficult  and  even  danger- 
ous to  collect  tithes  from  the  papists,  who 
sometimes  were  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage. 

The  presbyterian  establishment  in  Scotland 
remained  unimpaired  under  the  sway  of  Anne: 
and  its  preservation  was  an  essential  article  of 
the  legislative  union  which  dignified  her  reign. 
The  episcopalians,  however,  were  tolerated  in 
that  country;  and  a  bill  was  enacted,  in  1712, 
by  the  united  parliament,  in  confirmation  of 
the  unrestrained  freedom  of  their  worship. 
Public  chapels,  which  had  not  been  allowed  to 
them  in  the  preceding  reign,  were  now  erected 
in  many  parts  of  North  Britain;  and  the  peo- 
ple, confiding  in  the  protection  of  the  court, 
were  not  afraid  to  dissent  from  the  kirk. 

These  episcopalians,  in  general,  were  un- 
friendly to  the  Revolution,  and  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover;  and,  therefore, 
fell  under  the  general  suspicion  of  favouring 
the  views  of  the  queen's  brother,  the  catholic 
claimant  of  the  crown.  When  the  elector  of 
Hanover  had  ascended  the  British  throne,  this 
suspicion  became  stronger;  and,  during  the  re- 
bellion that  arose  in  the  year  ni5,  those  who 
had  no  concern  in  it  were  closely  watched,  and 
the  ministers  of  their  communion  were  restrict- 
ed in  their  functions;  with  the  full  exercise  of 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  re-indulged. 

During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  the  church 
of  England  continued  to  flourish.  The  king, 
indeed,  supported  that  party  which  did  not  bear 
the  character  of  being  particularly  zealous  for 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment;  and  we  need 


not  be  surprised  at  his  habitual  regard  for  the 
Whigs,  as  they  were  the  only  cordial  promo- 
ters of  those  statues  and  arrangements  which 
paved  his  way  to  the  throne.  He  encouraged 
those  divines  who  recommended  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
wished  to  subject  the  church  to  the  state,  and 
give  the  temporal  prince  a  commanding  height 
of  religious  authority;  not  such,  however,  as 
would  enable  him  to  oppress  the  church,  but 
only  to  secure  its  welfare  and  tranquillity,  in 
the  midst  of  general  toleration. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  while 
the  nation  enjoyed  general  repose,  the  church 
was  disturbed  by  the  warm  prosecution  of  a  li- 
terary controversy.  This  dispute  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  sermon  which  the  king  (who  heard 
it)  ordered  to  be  printed.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoad- 
ley,  who  had  been  honoured  with  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons,  requesting  the  crown  to 
reward  his  services,  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and 
of  the  protestant  settlement,  was  the  preacher 
of  this  discourse,  in  which  he  delivered  his  sen- 
timents on  the  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  or 
church.  He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the 
true  church  did  not  require  any  other  than  spi- 
ritual sanctions;  that  it  was  not  intended  by  its 
divine  founder  to  be  supported  by  political  erir 
couragemenls,  or  checked  by  political  discour- 
agements; that  such  interferences,  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  tended  to  give  to  the  church  a 
worldly  character,  not  altogether  consistent 
with  genuine  piety,  and  not  favourable  to  pure 
or  sublime  devotion;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  would  flourish  more  under  its 
own  guidance,  than  under  temporal  direction. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world,  he  said,  could 
not  suggest  proper  ideas  of  that  govern- 
ment which  ought  to  prevail,  in  a  visible  and 
sensible  manner,  in  Christ's  kingdom.  The 
sanctions  of  Christ's  laws,  appointed  by  him- 
self, were  not  the  rewards  of  this  world,  not 
the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state,  not  the  pains 
of  imprisonment  or  of  exile,  or  the  smaller 
discouragements  that  belong  to  human  society; 
these  could  not  be  the  instruments  of  such  a 
persuasion  as  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  To 
"  teach  Christians  that  they  must  either  pro- 
fess, or  be  silent,  against  their  own  consciences, 
because  of  the  authority  of  others  over  them, 
was  to  found  that  authority  upon  the  ruins  of 
sincerity  and  common  honesty;  to  teach  a  doc- 
trine which  would  have  prevented  the  Refor- 
mation, and  even  the  existence  of  the  church 
of  England."  No  power,  repugnant  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Christ,  could  be  justly 
claimed  over  the  church  by  Christians,  even 
of  the  highest  rank.  His  supremacy,  as  legis- 
lator and  judge,  no  temporal  or  human  power 
ought  to  infringe  or  invalidate.  These  opin- 
ions were  censured  in  convocation,  as  tending' 
to  produce  disorder  and  anarchy  in  the  church, 
and  to  prevent  the  due  subserviency  of  that 
body  to  the  state;  and  they  were  combated  in 
print  by  the  celebrated  Sherlock  and  other  di- 
vines. The  dispute  was  denominated  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy;  and,  when  it  ceased,  the 
same  diversity  of  sentiment  remained,  which 
had  before  prevailed  on  the  subject.  Such  is 
the  fi-equent  result  of  a  literary  dispute! 

While  the  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the 
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dissenters  were  gratified,  in  the  session  of 
ni8-9,  by  the  introduction  of  abill,  calculated 
to  relieve  them  from  those  tests  to  which  the 
bishop  of  Bangor  objected:  but  it  did  not  pass 
in  that  favourable  shape  which  it  assumed  at 
its  first  appearance;  ibr  it  did  not  provide,  as 
the  sovereign  wished,  for  the  repeal  of  the  sa- 
cramental test,  although  it  annulled  the  acts 
against  schism  and  occasional  conformity. 

The  dissenters  affirm,  that  tests  of  this  kind 
are  the  remains  of  a  persecuting  spirit,  and  are 
therefore  disgraceful  to  a  government  which 
professes  to  avoid  persecution.  When  consci- 
entious individuals,  they  say,  are  excluded,  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions,  from  those 
offices  and  preferments  which  are  bestowed  on 
their  fellow-citizens,  they  do  not  enjoy  the  full 
rights  of  toleration.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  are  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  if  they  be  debarred  from  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  that  community  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Their  claims,  we  answer,  might 
be  admitted  where  no  particular  religion  is  es- 
tablished by  law  and  authority,  as  preferable 
to  all  other  creeds  and  systems:  but,  where  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  forms  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
exclude,  from  its  advantages  and  emoluments, 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  conform  to  it.  It 
is  the  natural  character  of  sects  to  be  hostile 
to  each  other;  and  those  who  diflTer  from  the 
establishment  cannot  be  expected  to  be  its  de- 
fenders or  preservers.  To  guard  against  the 
intrusion  of  such  men,  it  is  ordained  that  con- 
ditions should  be  annexed  to  the  acceptance  of 
benefices;  and,  if  the  consciences  of  individu- 
als should  be  too  scrupulous  to  suffer  them  to 
accede  to  the  terms,  they  ought  rather  to  blame 
themselves  than  the  government,  for  the  want 
of  preferment  in  that  church  to  which  they  are 
not  closely  allied;  or  (to  put  the  affair  in  an- 
other point  of  view)  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  disinterested  piety.  But 
tests,  they  say,  only  serve  to  make  hypocrites; 
for  many  will  be  induced  to  conform  outward- 
ly, who  secretly  retain  their  supposed  he- 
resy: only  good  men,  therefore,  or  the  ingenu- 
ous and  sincere  professors  of  religion,  are  dis- 
countenanced and  stigmatised.  We  answer, 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  rulers  of  the  state 
to  obtain  merely  exterior  conformity:  that  is 
an  accidental  circumstance,  arising  from  the 
interested  views  of  the  candidates  for  prefer- 
ment; and  there  is  surely  less  danger  in  hav- 
ing a  few  hypocritical  intruders,  than  in  open- 
ing the  doors  of  the  church  to  all  who  may 
choose  to  dissent  from  its  doctrines;  the  majo- 
rity of  whom,  though  many  of  them  may  be 
pious  and  worthy  men,  would  wish  to  overturn 
the  prevailing  system. 

The  utility  of  the  test,  as  a  barrier  to  the 
church,  has  influenced  the  greater  pwrt  of  the 
nobility,  and  also  of  the  national  representa- 
tives, to  withstand  all  the  efforts  made  by  the 
dissenters  for  its  annulment;  and  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  the  present  generation  will  wit- 
ness its  removal.  It  has  repeatedly  resisted,  in 
our  times,  all  the  eloquence  of  latitudinarian 
orators,  and  all  the  arts  of  presbyterian  and 
independent  sophists.  The  chief  objectors  to 
it  would,  perhaps,  if  their  system  should  ever 


be  predominant,  recommend  a  stronger  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  religionists  from  power:  such 
is  the  perverseness,  such  the  selfishness  of  hu- 
man nature! 

The  tolerant  disposition  of  the  king  induced 
him  to  disapprove  the  violence  of  the  Tories, 
who  endeavoured  to  procure  a  new  penal  act 
against  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  and  all  who 
might  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness. 
The  Whigs  strenuously  opposed  the  bill;  and 
it  was  not  suffered  to  be  added  to  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  The  same  party  checked  the 
spirit  of  debate  which  agitated  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal senate;  and,  from  that  time,  the  two  houses 
of  convocation  have  only  met  pro  forma,  with 
every  hew  parliament. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  the 
church  of  England,  and  also  that  of  Ireland, 
enjoyed  tranquillity:  but  the  increased  liberty 
of  the  times  encouraged  a  freedom  of  think- 
ing, which  led  some  bold  spirits  into  a  denial 
of  Christianity  and  of  all  divine  revelation. 
Anthony  Collins  was  one  of  these  assailants; 
and  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the 
clergy,  that  they  reviled  him  as  an  atheist.  As 
he  had  attacked  revelation  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  devout  queen,  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  refrain  or  desist  when  the  sovereign 
(though  not  a  freethinker)  was  less  religiously 
disposed.  He  therefore  again  took  up  the  pen, 
and,  in  1724,  published  a  Discourse  of  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. Some  able  theologians  strenuously  de- 
fended the  faith  and  system  which  he  thus  at- 
tacked; and  his  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy 
likewise  drew  forth  spirited  replies  and  indig- 
nant animadversions.  Bernard  de  Mandeville, 
an  emigrant  Dutch  physician,  also  wrote,  both 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  reign,  against  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Matthew  Tindal,  a  professor  of 
the  civil  law,  represented  this  religion  as  being 
coeval  with  the  creation; — in  other  words,  he 
controverted  the  credibility  of  Christ's  mission; 
and,  alleging  the  sufficiency  of  natural  reli- 
gion, denied  the  expediency  of  any  revelation 
of  the  divine  will.  He  even  affected  to  think 
that  such  a  communication  was  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  man.  This  bold  attack  was 
repelled  by  the  learning  of  the  orthodox  Wa- 
terland,  and  the  ability  of  the  virtuous  though 
schismatical  Foster. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  new  sects  arose  in 
this  island  under  the  government  of  the  first 
George;  but,  in  the  long  reign  of  his  son,  va- 
rious instances  of  schism  occurred,  both  in 
North  and  South  Britain.  To  the  former  of 
these  reigns  may  be  assigned  the  formation  of 
a  religious  party*  which,  although  it  never  be- 
came numerous,  drew  some  distinguished  men 
into  its  vortex.  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  a  pre- 
tender to  philosophy,  controverted  the  New- 
tonian system,!  substituted  a  plenum  for  a  va- 
cuum, and  ridiculed  the  laws  of  gravity.  The 
true  system  of  nature,  he  said,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Moses;    and  no  philosophy 


*  As  the  followers  of  Hutchinson  did  not  form  a 
distinct  church  or  society,  und  continued  to  belong 
to  the  church  or  hody  with  which  they  were  former- 
ly connected,  they  did  not  so  far  give  way  to  schism 
as  to  compose  a  sect. 

t  In  a  work  entitled,  '  .Moses'  Princtpia,"  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1724. 
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could  be  deemed  correct,  except  that  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  he  advanced  a  fanciful 
opinion,  importing  that  the  idea  of  three  per- 
sons of  one  and  the  same  essence,  answered 
to  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  the  three  grand  agents 
in  nature,  or  the  three  modifications  of  the 
same  substance,  namely,  air.  His  opinions 
were  eagerly  espoused,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended, by  Mr.  Julius  Bate,  whose  zeal  he  re- 
warded by  procuring  him  a  benefice.  Sixteen 
years  after  his  death,  his  system  was  defended 
by  Mr.  George  Home,  a  young  clergyman, 
whose  merit  afterwards  elevated  him  to  the 
episcopal  dignity.  Forbes,  the  Scottish  judge, 
also  wrote  in  its  vindication;  Mr.  Romaine,  the 
popular  preacher,  gave  his  assent  to  it;  Dr. 
Wetherell,  William  Jones,  and  other  divines 
not  destitute  of  learning,  regarded  it  as  wor- 
thy of  adoption  and  support.  Bate  and  Spear- 
man, the  editors  of  Hutchinson's  works,  main- 
tained, not  (as  some  have  interpreted  the  au- 
thor's meaning)  that  the  sun  moves  and  tlie 
earth  stands  still,  but  that  no  scriptural  pas- 
s^-ges,  properly  construed,  are  repugnant  to  the 
Copernican  hypothesis  respecting  those  parts 
of  the  universe. 

A  secession  from  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  took  place  in  the  year  1727,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  independent  spirit  of  John 
Glas,  who,  disapproving  every  establishment 
of  a  national  church,  maintained  that  all 
churches  ought  only  to  be  congregational;  in 
other  words,  that  no  general  church  ought  to 
be  formed  for  a  nation,  but  that  each  religious 
society  in  a  kingdom  or  state  should  be  self- 
constituted  and  controlled  only  by  itself.  For 
this  and  other  opinions,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  ministerial  functions,  and,  for  continued 
contumacy,  he  was  deposed  from  the  rank  of 
minister,  first  by  a  provincial  synod,  and  after- 
wards (in  1730)  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Scottish  church.  He  persisted,  however, 
in  the  propagation  of  his  sentiments,  both  by 
preaching  and  writing,  and  formed  several 
congregations,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
was  that  of  Dundee.* 

While  Mr.  Glas,  and  those  who  adopted  his 
opinions,  were  employed  in  strengthening  their 
secession,  some  other  divines,  on  different 
grounds,  were  meditating  a  retreat  from  the 
establishment.  These  ministers  wished  to 
maintain  the  national  church  in  its  original 
strictness;  and,  as  they  could  not  accomplish 
that  object,  they  resolved  to  form  new  congrega- 
tions. Supposed  infringements  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kirk  had  excited  their  strong  dis- 
gust. They  complained  of  the  laws  of  patron- 
age, and  wished  for  a  popular  election  of  mi- 
nisters: they  alleged  that  the  right  of  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had 
been  invaded,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the  kirk, 
beside  acting  arbitrarily,  suffered  its  doctrines 
to  be  corrupted.  Four  ministers  were  suspend- 
ed fi-om  their  parochial  functions,  in  1733,  for 
the  freedom  of  their  animadversions  on  these 
points;  but  the  assembly  reinstated  them  in  the 
following  year:  yet,  as  the  grievances  of  which 


'  Adams'  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  iii.  p- 
170-6. 


they  complained  were  not  redressed,  they  re-  ^ 
fused  to  re-join  the  establisliment.  They 
strengthened  their  interest  by  considerable  ad- 
jimctions  of  force,  drawn  from  the  ranks  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity,  particularly  after  they 
had  published  a  second  testimony  of  the  grounds 
of  their  secession.  Being  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  assembly,  and  refusing  to  acknowledge 
its  jurisdiction,  they  were  debarred,  in  1740, 
from  all  clerical  functions  in  tlie  kirk,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  emoluments  connected  with 
that  church.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  Ebenezer  Erskine,  who  had  acted  as  mi- 
nister at  Stirling,  was  the  chief  of  these  se- 
ceders.* 

When  tlie  seccders  had  formed  three  presby- 
teries, a  division  arose  among  them,  in  1747, 
in  consequence  of  an  oath  which  some  of  them 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  sentiments  avow- 
ed in  their  testimony.  It  was  the  ordinary  oath 
of  a  burgess,  in  support  of  the  true  religion 
established  by  law.  We  cannot,  said  one  party, 
conscientiously  honour  with  that  appellation 
the  establishment  from  which  we  have  seceded; 
while  the  other  members  of  the  synod  contend- 
ed, that  the  oath  might  safely  be  taken,  as  the 
religion  of  the  state  was  still  the  true  faith, 
though  many  of  its  ostensible  votaries  had  de- 
parted from  its  principles,  or  loosely  professed 
it.  The  former,  who  were  called  ^^nti-burghers, 
prevailed  on  this  occasion,  and  voted,  that  the 
oath  was  incompatible  with  the  testimony: 
they  even  excommunicated  the  members  by 
whom  it  was  vindicated.  This  idle  dispute 
long  continued  to  keep  the  seceders  in  distinct 
synods:  and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the 
schism  was  not  entirely  healed,  though  the  two 
parties  were  less  hostile  than  tiicy  had  been. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  Glas  was  continued 
by  Robert  Sandeman,  who,  in  1757,  published 
his  opinions  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  several  congregations  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  The  sect 
also  extended  itself  to  North  America,  particu- 
larly to  New  England.  Its  members  were  of 
opinion,  that  all  who  found  the  apostolic  re- 
port concerning  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  trve  in  their  minds,  possessed  that  faith 
from  which  justification  resulted,  even  if  they 
were  the  most  sinful  of  mankind;  that,  though 
good  works  be  not  essential  to  justification,  it 
is  proper  to  observe  the  moral  precepts  which 
were  inculcated  in  the  times  of  the  apostles; 
that  brotherly  love  and  social  kindness  ought 
strikingly  to  mark  the  demeanour  of  Chris- 
tians; that  such  love  however,  ought  not  to 
preclude  the  excommunication  and  disgrace  of 
an  offending  brother;  and  that,  in  this  and 
other  cases  of  deliberation,  not  merely  a  ma- 
jority, but  the  whole  congregation,  ought  to 
decide.  They  required  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist  to  be  taken  every  week;  and  they 
encouraged  a  great  frequency  of  prayer.  They 
had  love-feasts,  or  meetings  of  mutual  hospi- 
tality, which  were  terminated  with  hymns  and 
the  kiss  of  charity;  and,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
fraternal  affection,  they  inculcated  the  maxim 
of  a  community  of  goods. f 


*  Adams'  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  iii.  P- 
103— ti. 
t  Adam,  vol.  iii.  p.  177—90. 
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In  the  same  reign,  a  sect,  which  soon  became 
far  more  numerous  and  flourishing  than  those 
now  mentioned,  arose  in  England,  and  spread 
over  the  British  dominions.  We  have  abeady 
remarked,  tliat  the  animosities  between  tlie 
orthodox  and  the  dissenters  had  gradually  sub- 
sided after  the  Revolution;  and  we  may  add, 
that  this  diminution  of  rancour  was  more  par- 
ticularly observable  after  the  accession  of  the 
Hanoverian  family  to  the  throne,  when  the 
principles  of  toleration  were  more  fully  estab- 
lished amidst  the  progress  of  free  inquiry.  At 
the  same  time,  the  clergy  of  the  establishment 
seemed  in  general  to  sink  into  a  lukewarmness 
and  indifference  which  disgusted  all  but  the 
worldly-minded  pursuers  of  immediate  interest. 
Infidelity  also  gained  ground  among  the  laity, 
and  sneers  at  religion  were  beginning  to  be  a 
part  of  the  fashionable  system. 

This  degeneracy  was  observed  with  sensa- 
tions of  horror  by  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
who  were  then  students  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  had  contracted  a  serious  turn  of 
mind  from  the  writings  of  William  Law,  the 
celebrated  mystic.  These  devout  brothers 
passed  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  religious 
conversation,  in  reflecting  on  the  interesting 
contents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  private 
prayer.  They  were  joined  by  some  other  aca- 
demics who  were  religiously  disposed;  and  a 
sect  which  afterwards  made  an  extraordinary 
progress,  took  its  rise  in  the  year  1129,  deriv- 
ing the  appellation  of  Methodists  from  the  regu- 
lar distribution  of  their  time,  their  orderly  and 
composed  demeanour,  and  the  supposed  purity 
of  their  religious  principles.  Mr.  Hervey,  the 
author  of  the  Meditations,  occasionally  attend- 
ed their  meetings;  and,  in  1735,  they  were 
gladdened  with  the  adjunction  of  a  young  and 
eloquent  orator,  named  George  Whitefield. 
In  that  year,  the  two  Wesleys  undertook  a 
voyage  to  Georgia,  to  impart  to  the  colonists 
the  doctrine  of  saving  grace:  but  their  mission 
did  not  produce  any  extraordinary  etfect. 
When  they  had  left  the  province,  Mr.  White- 
field  undertook  the  task  of  chief  missionary. 

Pure,  genuine,  evangelical  religion,  or  that 
which  Mr.  John  Wesley  considered  as  such, 
was  at  length*  publicly  preached  by  him,  after 
his  return  to  Great  Britain,  not  in  the  churches 
of  the  metropolis  or  of  the  different  counties, 
(for  the  incumbents  would  not  suffer  him  to 
enter  their  pulpits,)  but  in  the  open  air  and  in 
the  fields.  As  souls  might  be  saved  even  in  this 
seemingly  irregular  way,  it  was  far  better,  he 
said,  so  to  preach,  than  not  to  preach  at  all. 
He  soon  drew  many  into  his  opinions,  and  pro- 
pagated, with  great  success,  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith.  For  his  new  society  he  in- 
stituted rules,  not  inexpedient  or  injudicious, 
recommending  an  orderly  behaviour  and  an 
avoidance  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness. 
Meeting-houses  were  graduallj'  erected  by  his 
followers,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  insults  of  the 
populace,  and  the  sneers  of  the  higher  orders, 
methodism  extended  itself  into  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  made  some  progress  in 
Scotland,  and  crossed  tiie  sea  into  Ireland. 

A  division  of  sentiment,  between  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  resulted  from  those  delibera- 


*  In  the  j'car  171)8. 
Vot.  II.— 50 


tions  and  reflections  which  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  while  ho  acted  as  a  preacher  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  He  became  more  inclined 
to  Calvinism  than  to  Arminianism,  to  which 
the  former  was  well  affected.  This  difference, 
however,  did  not  produce  in  their  minds  the 
bitterness  of  animosity.  Each  spoke  favoura- 
bly of  the  Christian  piety  of  his  quandam  as- 
sociate; and,  if  not  cordial  friends,  they  were 
not  enemies  to  each  other. 

The  opinions  and  the  piety  of  Mr.  White- 
field  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  a  de- 
vout peeress,  who  appointed  him  her  chaplain, 
and  patronized  him  through  life.  This  lady 
was  Selina,  coimtess  dowager  of  Huntingdon, 
who  liberally  promoted  the  erection  of  meeting- 
houses for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  erect- 
ed a  college  at  Treveka  (in  Monmouthshire) 
for  the  instruction  of  future  preachers.  Happy 
in  the  idea  and  prospect  of  drawing  sirmers  from 
the  error  of  their  way,  and  of  diffusing  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures,  as  understood 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Whitefield  and  his  asso- 
ciates, she  disregarded  the  ridicule  to  which  she 
was  exposed  by  a  taste  so  unusual  among  per- 
sons of  rank,  and  prosecuted  her  religious 
career  with  inflexible  perseverance.* 

The  proselytes  of  Whitefield  were  less  nume- 
rous than  those  of  Wesley,  and  their  associa- 
tion was  less  compact.  Their  ministers  and: 
places  of  worship  were  respectively  supported 
by  the  different  congregations,  not  (like  those 
of  the  Wesleyan  sect)  b}'  a  general  fund.  The 
former  had  not  an  aimual  court  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  body:  but  the  latter  had  a 
regular  session,  under  the  name  of  a  Confer- 
ence, in  which  the  affairs  and  circumstances  of 
the  confederacy  were  examined,  funds  provid- 
ed, abuses  corrected,  and  grievances  redressed. 
This  meeting  was  composed  of  preachers  cho- 
sen by  the  assemblies  of  preachers  of  different 
districts,  as  representatives  of  the  Methodist 
connexion,  and  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
circuits  (or  inferior  divisions:)  it  was  at  first 
limited  to  one  hundred  of  the  senior  itinerant 
predicators;  but,  in  the  sequel,  all  the  preachers 
were  permitted  to  assist,  if  they  were  so  inclin- 
ed, or  had  an  opportunity  of  attending.  At 
first,  laymen  were  allowed  to  preach;  but  mi- 
nisters were  afterwards  ordained  for  tliat  pur- 
pose by  the  clerical  heads  of  the  society.  It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  Wesley  and  some 
of  his  associates  had  taken  orders  regularly  m 
the  church  of  England. 

The  same  pious  and  indefatigable  preacher, 
to  counteract  the  misconceptions  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Methodist,  fully  stated  the  "  distiiv 
guishing  marks"  of  his  followers.  Those  marks, 
he  said,  were  not  to  be  found  in  "  their  opinions 
of  any  sort,"  in  their  words  and  phrases,  or  in 
any  desire  of  being  "  distinguished  by  actions, 
customs,  or  usages,  of  an  indifferent  nature, 


*  neiwccn  the  sects  thus  fornipil,  the  chief  points 
of  (litrcrence  are  the  following'.  The  Wliitefieldian 
or  Cilviiiistic  Methodists  do  not  admit  the  possihility 
of  ail.iiniiiK  perfection  in  tliis  life;  but  the  followers 
of  Wesley  \rp\u've  timt  it  n\ay  be  attained.  Tlie  lat- 
ter substitute  imputed  faith  for  imputed  righteous- 
ness. They  reject  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
and  also  that  of  irresistible  grace;  both  of  which  are 
maintained  by  the  disciples  of  Whitefield  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  lady  Huntingilon. 
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undetermined  by  the  word  of  God;"  nor  did 
they  lay  the  whole  stress  of  religion  upon  any 
single  part  of  it.  But  they  were  distinguished 
by  having  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their 
hearts,  by  being  always  happy  in  God,  ever 
resting  on  him,  giving  thanlis  for"every  thing, 
praying  constantly  with  earnestness  and  fer- 
vour; by  purifying  their  hearts  from  the  lust  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  eye,  from  envy  and  malice, 
from  pride  and  petulance;  by  doing  kind  offices 
to  neighbours  and  strangers,  to  friends  and 
enemies;  and  by  other  fruits  of  a  living  faith. 
Nothing,  he  added,  was  required  by  St.  Paul 
but  the  faith  here  mentioned.  By  that  alone 
could  any  one  be  justified,  or  accounted  righte- 
ous before  God;  and  the  remission  of  sins  could 
only  be  obtained  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
not  by  the  good  works  or  supposed  deserts  of 
individuals.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life  would 
flow  from  such  faith:  but  good  deeds  without 
it  would  be  inoperative  and  nugatory.  No 
man  could  produce  it  in  himself,  as  it  was  the 
work  of  omnipotence.  It  was  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  those  who  were  before  "  ungodly  and 
unholy, and  fit  only  for  everlasting  destruction." 
He  who  received  it  was  born  again,  yet  was 
not  so  perfectly  regenerate,  as  to  be  fully  sanc- 
tified; for  there  would  still  be  some  struggles 
between  the  old  and  the  new  man,  which 
would  not  cease  before  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
given  to  the  zealous  Christian  "  a  new  and  clean 
heart."  He  would  then  attain  the  acme  of 
sanctification,  and  be  qualified  for  the  society 
of  "just  men  made  perfect."* 

Thus  did  Mr.  Wesley  vindicate  his  opinions; 
and  he  continued  to  propagate  them  with  zeal 
and  success.  He  sometimes  preached  four 
times  in  one  day,  in  places  considerably  dis- 
tant from  each  other;  and  his  zeal  seemed  so 
far  to  invigorate  his  frame,  that  he  fainted  not 
in  his  spiritual  course.  Not  content  with 
preaching,  he  promoted  by  writing,  the  system 
which  he  deemed  most  conformable  to  the  will 
of  God,  the  instructions  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mr.  Whitefield's  constitution  did  not  pre- 
serve itself  so  long  unbroken,  or  so  well  sup- 
port the  fatigue  of  preaching,  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wesley;  for  he  died  of  a  disorder  of  the  lungs, 
in  1770,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years;  whereas 
the  life  of  Wesley  was  not  closed  before  he 
had  made  some  progress  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.j 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Wesley, 
died  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  who,  al- 
though she  admired  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Whitefield,  and  approved  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  system,  organized  a  society 
that  differed  in  some  points  from  his  sect, 
and  which,  indeed,  deviated  less  from  the 
church  of  England.  Her  seminary  at  Treveka, 
not  being  endowed,  expired  with  her:  but  a 
new  one  quickly  arose  at  Cheshunt,  from  which 
have  issued  some  distinguished  preachers. 

A  sect  less  obnoxious  than  the  Methodists  to 
the  orthodox  clergy,  assumed  the  denomina- 
tion of  United  Brethren.  These  were  called 
Moravians  by  the  public,  and  are  said  to  have 
first  appeared  in  England  in  the  year  1728. 


*  History  of  Religion,  vol. 
t  lie  died  in  March,  1791. 


Their  rise  and  progress  upon  the  continent  we 
have  already  noticed.  They  were  favoured 
with  the  patronage  of  some  of  our  prelates, 
(particularly  archbishop  Potter,)  by  whose  re- 
commendation they  obtained  a  parliamentary 
recognition,  in  1749,  as  composing  an  ancient 
protestant  episcopal  church.  As  their  number 
increased,  so  did  their  zeal;  and  they  meritori- 
ously distinguished  themselves  by  their  eager- 
ness for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among 
pagans  and  barbarians.  A  society  was  formed 
at  London  for  this  purpose;  and  missionaries 
were  employed  with  success  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  The  Brethren  were 
opposed  in  their  views  by  numerous  adversa- 
ries, wlio  accused  them  of  disseminating  perni- 
cious doctrines,  and  indulging  in  dissolute  and 
immoral  practices,  particularly  at  their  love- 
feasts:  but  they  repelled  these  charges  with 
effect,  and  acquired  the  esteem  of  unprejudiced 
observers  of  their  conduct. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  this  sect  had 
three  provincial  settlements  in  England,  be- 
side meeting-houses  or  chapels  in  London  and 
some  other  towns.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Brethren  liad  six  settlements  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. The  most  flourishing  was  that  of  Bethle- 
hem in  Pennsylvania;  an  establishment  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  moral  respectability, 
decorous  behaviour,  and  philanthropic  spirit, 
of  its  members.  They  "  studied  (as  we  are  in- 
formed by  an  English  visitant  of  their  settle- 
ment) to  render  their  conduct  strictly  confor- 
mable to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. They  seemed  to  have  only  one  wish  at 
heart, — the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
good  of  mankind."  They  were  active  and  in- 
dustrious; carried  on  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen,  and  indeed  practised  all  the  neces- 
sary arts  of  life;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
did  not  neglect  literary  pursuits.  Three  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  town  were  respectively 
occupied,  in  1797,  by  unmarried  young  men, 
young  women,  and  widows,  who  were  employ- 
ed in  various  arts,  and  lived  in  a  monastic  or 
conventual  mode.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
savages  are  more  amenable  to  conversion  un- 
der the  influence  of  arguments  and  persuasions 
ofl'ered  by  the  Moravians,  than  from  the  en- 
deavours of  other  votaries  of  Christianity.* 

Amidst  the  progress  of  sectarian  opinions, 
and  particularly  while  the  Methodists  and  Mo- 
ravians were  extending  their  influence,  an  able 
defender  of  the  establishment  rose  into  notice 
and  reputation.  This  was  William  Warbur- 
ton,  a  provincial  clergyman  (afterwards,  bishop 
of  Glocester,)  who,  in  a  work  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1736,  enforced  the  "  necessity  and 
equity  of  an  established  religion  and  a  test- 
law,  from  the  essence  and  end  of  civil  society." 
In  his  next  performance,  he  was  less  success- 
ful in  point  of  argument.  It  was  entitled, 
"  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated 
on  the  Principles  of  a  Religious  Deist,  from 
the  Omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  state 
of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  the  Jewish 
Dispensation."  We  do  not  dispute  the  divi- 
nity of  the  mission  of  that  legislator,  while  we 


*  Weld's  Travels  through  the  States  of  North 
America,  in  the  years  1795.  1796,  and  1797;  letter 
xxxvii. 
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believe  it  to  be  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  doc- 
trine in  question  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
creed.  This  work  was  answered  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  Stebbinir,  and  other  divines,  to  whom 
Warburton  replied  with  contemptuous  acri- 
mony. During  the  rebellion  of  the  year  1745, 
he  was  one  of  the  assailants  of  popery,  and 
assisted  in  confirming  the  zeal  of  the  protes- 
tant  majority  of  the  nation.  He  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  controversy  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Middleton's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Miracu- 
lous Powers  su])posed  to  have  subsisted  in  the 
Christian  Church  fi-om  the  earliest  Ages;*  a 
dispute  in  which  he  was  more  orthodox  than 
the  ingenious  author  whom  he  opposed;  who 
maintained,  that  miracles  had  ceased  at  the 
expiration  of  the  apostolic  age.  Dr.  War- 
burton  also  defended  revealed  religion  with 
spirit  against  the  infidel  philosophy  of  lord 
IJolingbroke,  the  annunciation  of  whose  impub- 
lished  works  had  alarmed  the  votaries  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  an  answer  from  him  to  Hume's 
Natural  History  of  Religion,  roused  into  as- 
perity the  feelings  of  thcat  artful  sceptic. 

The  two  free-thinkers  whom  we  have  here 
incidentally  mentioned,  call  for  more  than  a 
transient  notice,  in  a  history  of  that  religion 
which  they  endeavoured  to  undermine  and 
subvert.  Bolingbroke  was  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lents, an  able  orator,  a  polite  scholar,  and  an 
interesting  writer.  As  a  statesman,  however, 
he  did  not  evince  that  wisdom  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  abilities;  and,  as 
a  philosoplier,  he  so  conducted  his  inquiries,  as 
to  persuade  himself  into  a  disl)elief  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  while  he  outwardly  sup- 
ported that  establishment  which  connected  this 
religion  with  the  state.  By  furnishing  his 
friend,  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  with  the  phi- 
losophical basis  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  en- 
tailed upon  that  writer  the  suspicion  either  of 
being  unfriendly  to  revelation,  or  of  not  fully 
comprehending  the  tendency  of  his  own  poem. 
Crousaz,  a  Swiss  professor,  reprobated  the  Es- 
say as  a  system  of  fatality  and  naturalism; 
and,  although  it  was  vindicated  by  Warlmrton, 
the  defence  was  not  generally  regarded  as  sa- 
tisfactory. Pope,  however,  thought  the  attack 
sufficiently  repelled,  and  thanked  his  clerical 
advocate  tor  what  he  termed  a  clear  and  full 
answer  to  the  cliarge. 

IJolingbroke's  chief  attacks  upon  Christianity 
were  comprehended  in  his  posthumous  works. 
These  he  ordered  to  be  published;!  !>^nd  tlicre- 
fore  he  deserves  the  stigma  of  a  propagator  of 
impiety;  a  practice  which  he  had  condemned 
(in  a  private  letter)  as  mischievously  atrocious. 
As  soon  !is  they  appeared,  tliey  were  read  with 
avidity;  but  they  did  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions either  of  his  friends  or  of  the  public  in 
general.  His  reasoning  was  found  to  be  fee- 
ble and  inconclusive;  and  his  weapon,  instead 
of  being  the  club  of  a  giant,  seemed  merely 
to  be  the  dart  of  a  pigmy. 

*  Until  tlie  Reformation,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  a  miraculous  power  had  contiiiuerl  in  the 
church  from  the  era  of  Christiiinity.  It  was  after- 
wards maintained  by  protestanls,  tli.nt  such  a  power 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  first  three  ceiiluries  from 
that  epoch;  but  the  Romanists  affirm,  that  it  is  still 
exercised  by  the  saints  of  their  church. 

t  The  editor  was  David  Mallet,  the  poet. 


David  Hume  possessed  greater  acutenesa 
than  the  profane  peer.  His  vanity  would  not 
suffer  him  to  wait  for  his  death  before  he 
should  illuminate  the  world  with  his  anti-reli- 
gious writings;  and  he  attacked  Christianity 
with  a  degree  of  insiduous  art,  which  seduced 
many  readers  into  the  paths  of  infidelity.  Ha 
ridiculed  the  belief  in  miracles,  and  sneered 
at  other  parts  of  the  Christian  creed.  Camp 
bell  and  Adams  took  the  field  against  him,  as 
champions  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the 
apostolic  age;  and  other  divines  defended  with 
zeal  the  general  cause  of  orthodo.\y.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  his  infidelity,  that  he  was 
disappointed  of  a  professorship  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, which  he  wished  to  obtain;  and,  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  vote  of  censure  should  pass  against  him 
for  his  attacks  upon  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
try; but  this  was  not  deemed  necessary  by  the 
majority.  In  the  words  of  Bolingbroke,  (ap- 
plied to  free-thinkers  in  general,)  Hume  was  a 
pest  of  society,  because  he  endeavoured  to 
loosen  its  bands,  and  to  remove  at  least  one 
curb  out  of  the  mouth  of  that  wild  beast,  man, 
who  required  many  more  curbs. 

While  infidelity  spread  on  one  hand,  secta- 
rianism or  non-conformity  increased  on  the 
other.  The  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  or  Anti- 
paedo-baptists,  were  then  gaining  ground  in 
this  country.  The  remonstrant  or  general  Bap- 
tists were  openly  joined,  in  1747,  by  the  learn- 
ed but  eccentric  Whiston,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  the  best  Christians  in  the  king- 
dom, both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  and  "  the 
only  body  of  Christian  people  who  rightly  con- 
stituted their  three  orders  of  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors, bisliops  [angels  or  messengers,]  presby- 
ters, and  deacons.''''  He  recommended  their  im- 
mersion of  adults,  as  the  geimine  practice  of 
the  apostolic  age:  ho  agreed  with  them  in  be- 
lieving the  millennium;  and  he  adopted,  with 
them,  the  idea  of  liades,  or  an  "  intermediate 
state  and  place  between  heaven  and  hell." 
He  was  pleased  witli  their  "  abstaining  from 
blood  and  things  strangled,"  and  with  the 
practice  of  some  of  their  congregations,  of 
praying  over  the  sick,  and  "  anointing  them 
with  holy  oil,  upon  tlie  confession  of  their 
sins;"  and,  with  many  of  those  sectaries,  he 
denied  original  sin.  But  lie  blamed  them  for 
dipping  only  once,  instead  of  practising  the 
trine  immers'ion;  for  using  wine  undiluted  with 
water  in  the  sacrament  (an  abuse  which,  he 
said,  had  also  crept  into  the  foreign  protestant 
churches;)  and  for  retpiiring  tiiat  such  as  had 
been  baptized  in  iniancy,  or  by  sprinkling, 
should  be  re-baptized  betbre  they  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  sect.* 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  form  a  union 
of  the  Baptists  with  the  presbyterians  and  in- 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  William  Whiston, 
written  by  himself,  p.  4t)l — 487.— Before  this  divine 
entered  into  the  fraternity  of  Bapti,sls,  their  ablest 
defender  was  Dr.  John  Gale,  whose  animadversions 
on  Dr.  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  iriHuenced 
James  Foster  to  join  the  sect.  This  convert  became 
an  admired  preacher  and  an  esteemed  writer;  and 
his  merit  would  have  reflected  honour  upon  any  so- 
ciety.— We  may  here  incidentally  mention  the  grow- 
ing connexion  between  the  biiptists  and  indepen- 
dents, the  latter  usually  admitting  the  former  into 
their  conununion. 
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dependents;  and,  with  this  view,  he  recom- 
mended and  re-published  some  "  heads  of 
agreement  assented  to  by  the  united  ministers 
in  and  about  London,*  formerly  called  presby- 
terian  and  congregational."  But  all  hisfifforts, 
and  those  of  other  divines  in  the  same  cause, 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  prejudices  of 
some,  the  vanity  -of  others,  and  the  general 
want  of  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  Calvinistic  or  particular  Baptists,  who 
had  little  communication  with  the  former  class, 
augmented  their  number  much  more  conside- 
rably than  the  remonstrant  or  Arminian  divi- 
sion; but  they  had  not  in  their  sect  so  many 
respectable  ministers  as  tlie  other  class  could 
boast.  Some  congregations  of  both  classes 
were  also  called  Sabbatarians,  from  keeping 
their  sabbatli  on  Saturday. 

With  an  exception  of  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  when  a  Baptist  church  subsisted  at 
Edinburgh,  no  traces  of  the  sect  have  been 
discovered  in  Scotland  before  the  year  1765, 
when  a  congregation  was  formed  by  Mr.  Car- 
michael  and  Mr.  Mac-Lean.  The  latter  not 
only  assisted  the  former  in  preaching,  but 
wrote  several  vindications  of  Believer- Baptism, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  advocates  of  infiint- 
sprinkling.  These  ministers  and  their  follow- 
ers maintained,  that,  as  only  the  baptism  of 
believers  could  be  justified  by  Scripture,  infants, 
being  unable  to  believe,  ought  not  to  be  made 
partakers  of  that  sacrament:  yet,  they  thought, 
there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  children,  re- 
commended to  Christ  by  the  prayers  of  believ- 
ing parents,  would  be  saved,  even  without  that 
holy  ceremony.  They  admitted  that  mere 
baptism,  without  proofs  of  faith  and  spiritual 
conversion,  would  be  insufficient  to  save 
adults.  Faith,  they  said,  would  operate  in 
that  respect  without  good  works;  yet  the  ef- 
fect of  true  faith  and  of  God's  grace  would 
appear  in  the  performance  of  just,  virtuous, 
and  benevolent  acts.f 

In  the  same  division  of  this  island,  another 
party  quitted  the  establishment,^  and  assumed 
the  title  of  the  reformed  Presbytery;  a  less  mo- 
dest denomination  than  the  dissenting  Presbyte- 
ry, an  appellation  which  has  also  been  given 
to  these  descendants  of  the  old  supporters  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Persecuted 
in  the  reigns  of  the  arbitrary  brothers,  Charles 
and  James,  the  covenanters  enjoyed  tranquilli- 
ty after  the  Revolution;  but  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  rehgious  aiTangements  of  that 
period.  They  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
good  old  times,  when  the  reformed  faith  was 
at  its  zenitli  in  Scotland,  and  when  the  three 
kingdoms  were  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of 
the  same  pure  religion.  Lamenting  the  defec- 
tion of  the  national  rulers,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people,  from  the  true  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  a  party  of  religious  malcontents 
renounced  all  connexion  with  the  revalution 
kirk,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Mac-Millan 
and  Nairn,  formed  a  seceding  presbytery.  By 
these  ministers,  others  were  selected  for  the 
same  functions;    and  the  secession  has  been 


*  In  the  year  1691. 

t  Adams'  Religious  World  Displayed,  vol.  iii.  p. 
233,  &c. 

i  In  the  year  17^3. 


continued  to  the  present  time.  Beside  the  con- 
gregations of  this  complexion  in  North  Britain, 
there  are  several  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  North 
America.  The  members  profess  to  follow  the 
Scripture  as  their  principal  guide,  and  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Westminster  assembly  in  the 
next  place.  They  disapprove  the  high  authori- 
ty assumed  by  the  state  over  the  church  of 
Christ,  as  the  fruit  of  worldly  policy,  rather 
tlian  a  claim  justified  by  the  genuine  spirit  of 
religion.  Yet  they  submit  peaceably  to  the 
higher  powers,  and  do  not  indulge  in  the  cla- 
mours of  sedition  or  the  murmurs  of  disaffec- 
tion. 

Their  worship  is  thus  described  by  one  of 
their  own  ministers:*  "Public  prayers,  with 
the  heart,  and  with  the  understanding  also, 
and  in  a  known  tongue,  but  not  in  written  or 
in  humanly  prescribed  forms;  singing  psalms 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  these  alone;  reading 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures;  preaching  and 
receiving  the  word;  administering  and  receiv- 
ing the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper;  together  with  public  fasting  and  thanks- 
giving; are  considered  by  them  as  the  divinely 
instituted  ordinances  of  religious  worship, 
while  they  reject  all  ceremonies  of  human  in- 
vention." 

While  these  reformers  were  slowly  increas- 
ing their  numbers,  a  more  considerable  sect,  in 
the  year  1752,  departed  from  the  establish- 
ment. Mr.  Gillespie,  having  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  a  new  minister,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  unpleasing  to  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Inverkeithing,  was  expelled  from 
the  church  in  which  he  officiated;  but  he  soon 
found  followers,  who,  like  him,  wished  to 
throw  the  election  of  pastors  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  formed  a  congregation  at 
Dunfermline.  The  Presbytery  of  Relief,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  desired  relief  from  the  arbitrary 
rigour  of  the  laws  of  patronage,  was  the  de- 
nomination assumed  by  this  body  of  seceders. 
They  were  more  liberal  than  the  generality  of 
presbyterians;  for  they  were  willing  to  admit 
into  their  communion  all  those  who  seemed 
worthy  of  being  called  Christians,  however 
they  might  differ  with  regard  to  particular 
points.  Their  congregations  continued  to 
multiply;  and,  about  the  close  of  the  century, 
above  sixty  places  of  worship  belonged  to  the 
association. 

Above  twenty  years  afler  the  formation  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Relief,  the  Bereanf  sect 
arose  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Barclay,  who  was  its 
founder,  represented  a  mere  belief  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  producing  an  absolute  certainty  of  sal- 
vation. "  Faith  in  Christ,"  he  said,  "  and  an 
assurance  of  salvation  through  his  merits,  are 
inseparable,  or  rather  the  same."  As  this 
faith,  he  added,  is  the  gifl  of  God  alone,  so  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  imparted  is  as  con- 
scious of  possessing  it  as  he  is  of  his  existence; 
and  the  assurance  of  it  is  "  established,  witli 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  upon  the  direct 
testimony   of  God,   believed   in    the  heart." 


*  III  an  account  ol'tlie  Old  Dissenti'rs,  sent  to  Mr. 
Adam  for  insertion  in  his  Religious  World. 

t  So  called  from  the  Bereans  of  the  apostolic  age, 
who  "received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind 
(,u£T«  3-«or))s  7r^(iOufiia,i,)  and  Searched  the  Scriptures 
daily." 
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This  is,  apparently,  a  confident  and  presump- 
tuous statement  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  a 
personal  application  of  general  passages  of 
Scripture.  In  the  opinion  of  the  IJereans,  un- 
belief is  tli«  sin  against  tiie  Holy  Ghost,  which 
has  been  pronounced  unpardonable.  They 
admit  the  most  profligate  characters  into  their 
society,  if  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  be  declared 
by  the  applicants;  but  these  members,  if  they 
should  afterwards  disgrace  themselves,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Berean  pale. 

The  leaders  of  these  sects  propagated  their 
sentiments  by  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  pul- 
pit; and  hence  frequent  controversies  arose. 
Among  the  religious  disputes  which  have  ex- 
cited attention  in  the  present  reign,  that  which 
related  to  confessions  may  claim  early  men- 
tion. It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  both  divines 
and  laymen,  that  the  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  sentiment  ought  not  to  be  so  far  ob- 
structed, even  in  an  established  church,  as  to 
render  an  occasional  disagreement  in  unessen- 
tial points  a  ground  of  exclusion  from  the  emo- 
luments of  that  church;  that,  when  the  bulk 
oC  a  nation  agree  in  a  reformed  religion,  pre- 
cise and  circumstantial  confessions  of  faith  are 
unnecessary;  and  that  subscription  to  a  variety 
of  articles,  not  all  closely  connected  or  con- 
cordant, ouglit  by  no  means  to  be  enforced. 
Mr.  Francis  Blackburne,  a  respectable  divine, 
maintained  these  points  with  ability  in  a  work 
entitled  "  the  Confessional,*  or  a  full  and  free 
enquiry  into  the  right,  utility,  edification,  and 
success,  of  establishing  systematic  C!onfessions 
of  faith  and  doctrine  in  Protestant  Churches." 
Many  pens  were  drawn  against  this  work;  and 
the  propriety  of  subscription  was  strongly  vin- 
dicated. The  opposer  of  confessions  did  not 
resign  the  preferments  wliich  he  had  already 
obtained,  but  was  so  far  conscientious  as  to  re- 
ject the  oifer  of  an  additional  benefice.  He 
liad  previously  entered  into  a  controversy  re- 
specting a  state  of  happiness  or  misery  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  (a  supposition 
which  he  did  not  consider  as  sufllcienly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  Scriptures;)  and  he  afterwards 
took  part  in  the  dispute  wiUi  the  catholics,  in 
a  manner  which  did  not  accord  with  his  usual 
benignity  and  liberality  of  mind.  He  con- 
tended against  the  grant  of  toleration  to  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  others;  but 
true  generosity  will  prompt  a  person  to  do 
more  for  others  than  they  will  do  for  him;  and 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the  catholics  of 
that  time  were  not  so  bigoted  or  intolerant  as 
those  of  former  ])eriods. 

IJy  those  members  of  the  church  who  agreed 
with  Mr.  Blackburne  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious confessions,  a  petition  was  signed,  and 
presented  in  m2  to  the  house  of  commons. 
The  Tory  members  strongly  opposed  the  re- 
quest of  those  whom  they  considered  as  latitu- 
dinarian  religionists;  and  the  assembly  refused 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  compulsory  subscription. 
A  similar  application  being  made  by  the  i>ro- 
testant  dissenters,  the  commons  agreed  to  a 
bill. in  their  favour;  which,  however,  the  house 
of  peers  rejected.  The  catholic  dissenters,  six 
years    afterwards,    obtained    indulgences   for 


*  Which  first  appeared  in  17tili. 


which  they  had  long  wished.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  meet  publi('ly  in  chapels,  keep 
schools,  and  hold  landed  property,  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  denying  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  any  temporal  power  or 
jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain.  The  presbyte- 
rians  and  other  protestant  sects  then  renewed, 
their  request  for  a  release  from  subscription; 
and  the  legislature  no  longer  refused  compli- 
ance. 

After  a  long  interval,  during  which  the  ca- 
tholics were  distinguished  by  their  peaceable 
behaviour,  they  were  placed  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  the  orthodox  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  (except  with  regard  to  places  and  em- 
ployments,) on  disclaiming  the  intolerant  spi- 
rit and  sanguinary  zeal  of  their  church  against 
supposed  heretics.* 

The  catholics  of  Ireland  were  more  favour- 
ed than  those  of  Great  Britain;  for  they  were 
declared  eligible  to  all  posts  and  employments, 
except  some  of  the  highest  under  the  crown, 
and  were  allowed  to  vote  for  parliamentary 
candidates.  It  may  seem  surprising,  that  they 
should  be  more  gratified  and  indulged,  in  a 
country  where  their  great  superiority  of  num- 
ber might  make  it  hazardous  to  trust  them  with 
power,  than  in  a  kingdom  where  they  formed 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  community:  but 
it  was  deemed  a  point  of  policy  to  conciliate 
the  sect.  When  the  union  with  Ireland  took 
place,  strong  hopes  were  entertained,  by  the 
catholics,  of  the  grant  of  every  thing  which 
they  could  desire:  but  the  reigning  prince  re- 
peatedly declared,  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously agree  to  their  complete  emancipation, 
which,  he  thought,  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
clause  in  his  coronation-oath,  binding  him  to 
support  the  church,  as  by  law  established.  Yet, 
if  both  houses  of  parliament  should  vote  a  bill 
for  the  gratification  of  the  catholics,  his  assent 
to  it  might  be  vindicated,  as  those  two  assem- 
blies, in  concert  with  the  sovereign,  are  allow- 
ed to  make  greater  alterations  than  the  mere 
grant  of  the  remaining  demands  of  a  tolerated 
sect. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  the 
chiu-ch  of  England  and  the  catholics  agree, 
employed  at  various  times  the  pens  of  contro- 
versial theologians.  Some  thought  it  incom- 
prehensible; others  laboured  to  explain  it  on 
rational  principles;  and  some  opposed  it,  as 
unsupported  either  by  reason  or  by  Scripture. 
After  having  sustained  occasional  and  desulto- 
ry attacks,  it  was  exposed  to  a  systematic  as- 
sault from  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  who  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  opinion  of 
the  early  Christians,  and  that  it  was  introduced 
by  artifice  and  imposture,  in  repugnance  to 
repeated  declarations  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  t 


*  Thiisr;  of  South  liritain  in  17i)l,  and  tliose  of 
Scotland  in  IT'.t;!.— lii  llii;  linio  between  thosp  years, 
the  penal  laws  against  lh(!  Scottish  episcopalians 
were  ahrosated,  as  the  death  of  the  i)releM(ler  had  in- 
duced thi'Mi  to  acquiesce,  with  seeiniiji;  cordiality,  in 
the  claims  of  the  liouse  of  Hanover. 

t  in  an  Kssay  on  Spirit,  Anti-Trinitarinn  notions 
wer(!  lioldly  urged,  in  17.'il,  hy  a  clergyman  of  the 
Irish  (;stalilishmcMt;  and  Dr.  Clayton,  histKip  of  Clog- 
her,  who  had  adopted  it  as  his  own  work,  afterwards 
proposed,  to  the  peers  of  Ireland,  the  omission  of  the 
Athanasian  and  Niccne  creeds  in  the  service  of  the 
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Dr.  Priestley  was  a  man  of  considerable  ta- 
lents, of  an  ardent  and  active  spirit,  who  wish- 
ed at  once  to  shine  as  a  philosopher,  a  divine 
and  a  politician.  He  certainly  extended  our 
knowledge  of  air,  and  of  other  natural  objects: 
but  we  are  less  indebted  to  him  for  his  endea- 
vours to  enlighten  mankind  in  theology  or  in 
the  art  of  government.  In  politics,  he  was  in- 
clined to  republicanism;  in  religion,  he  enter- 
tained various  notions  which  are  exploded  by 
more  erudite  biblical  scholars  and  more  pro- 
found divines.  Unawed  by  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  which  denounced  punishment  against  all 
who,  in  sermons  or  in  writings,  denied  the  Tri- 
nity, he  gave  new  vigour  to  the  Socinian  doc- 
trine, and  maintained  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  divinely  commissioned  indeed,  but  not 
God  himself,  or  the  son  of  God.  He  even 
went  farther  than  Socinus,  and  affirmed  that 
Jesus  was  only  entitled  to  respect,  not  to  ado- 
ration or  worship,  from  the  world  which  he  so 
essentially  served.  He  and  his  followers  un- 
willing to  be  called  Socinians,  claimed  the  ap- 
pellation of  Unitarians,  as  they  preferred  the 
idea  of  one  God  to  that  doctrine  which  repre- 
sented the  Deity  as  consisting  of  three  persons, 
equal  in  power  and  dignity.  Mr.  Lindsey 
warmly  supported  the  same  opinion;  and  he, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Disney,  resigned  a  benefice,  from 
a  conscientious  preference  of  the  divine  Unity 
to  the  Trinity.  The  number  of  Unitarians, 
from  this  time,  rapidly  increased;  and  they 
seemed  to  think  themselves  tlie  only  rational 
professors  of  religion,  while  the  Trinitarians 
did  not  regard  them  as  true  Christians. 

To  avoid  the  terrors  of  the  law^,  the  Unitari- 
ans made  an  appeal  to  that  tolerating  spirit 
which,  they  hoped,  would  actuate  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  commons.  They  petitioned 
that  assembly  for  the  repeal  of  all  penalties  de- 
nounced against  those  who  denied  the  Trinity; 
and  Mr.  Fox  supported  their  pretensions  witli 
animated  eloquence.  But  their  request  was 
not  granted,  because  many  of  the  members 
considered  them  as  a  dangerous  set  of  men, 
and  others  thought  it  unnecessary  to  abrogate 
the  law  in  question,  as  it  was  suffered  by  the 
lenity  of  the  government  to  lie  dormant. 

Dr.  Priestley  and  many  of  his  Unitarian  bre- 
lliren  maintained  another  doctrine,  which  ex- 
cited strong  opposition, — that  of  materialism. 
They  asserted  that  the  soul,  though  a  sentient 
principle,  was  the  mere  result  of  an  organized 
system   of  matter;*    and  that,  consequently, 

f  liiirrh.  The  zeal  of  the  prelate  hastened  his  death; 
for,  when  he  had  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  Tri- 
nity, he  was  menaced  with  a  prosecution,  tlie  dread 
of  which  threw  him  into  a  nervous  fever. 

*  Early  in  the  century  of  which  we  are  treating, 
Dr.  Coward  had  propagated  a  similar  doctrine;  and 
his  Grand  Essay,  as  he  styled  his  work  upon  this  sub- 
ject, was  followed  by  Dodwell's  "Epistolary  Dis- 
course, proving,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  tirst  fa- 
thers, that  the  soul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal, 
but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleasure  of  God,  to 
punishment  or  reward,  by  its  union  with  the  divine 
baptismal  spirit."  Dr.  Hartley  afterwards  discussed 
the  same  topic  in  his  Essay  on  Man  (published  in 
1740,)  and  referred  thought,  reflection,  judgment,  &c. 
to  the  laws  of  animal  organization;  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  invalidate  the  idea  of  a  separate  immaterial 
soul,  while  he  seemed,  in  some  parts  of  his  work,  to 
be  inclined  to  adopt  it.  La  Metherie  and  Helvetius 
more  decidedly  and  avowedly  maintained  the  doc- 
trine of  Materialism;  and  rHomme  Machine  of  the 


death  would  extinguish  all  consciousness;  but 
that  a  resurrection  was  still  possible,  and  even 
probable.*  This  doctrine  led  to  that  of  neces- 
sity, or  the  necessary  agency  of  human  beings, 
which  this  philosopher  strenuously  inculcated. 
It  extended  to  the  mind  what  was  known  to 
belong  to  matter:  it  represented  the  causes  of 
volition  and  action,  in  the  former,  as  equally 
decisive  and  irresistible  with  the  impellants  of 
the  material  world. f  These  opinions  were 
combated  by  various  writers,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  establishment;  and  the  debated  points 
are  not  yet  decided;  for  the  disputes  of  theolo- 
gians are  endless. 

On  one  of  these  topics  we  may  observe,  that 
the  properties  of  the  soul  are  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  matter,  as  to  produce  a 
conviction  (even  if  we  had  no  revelation  to 
guide  us  in  our  inquiries,)  that  these  two  parts 
of  our  composition  are  decidedly  dissimilar, 
notwithstanding  the  connexion  of  one  with 
the  other,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  each. 
If  the  ideas  of  the  materialists,  however,  be 
adopted,  the  resurrection  (it  would  seem)  will 
not  be  that  which  we  are  taught  to  expect, 
namely,  that  of  identity,  but  tlie  excitation  of 
the  spark  of  life  in  new  frames.  This  is  a  very 
gloomy  and  discouraging  doctrine,  and  one 
that  no  good  man  would  be  disposed  to  pro- 
pagate. 

The  second  opinion  is  represented  by  its  ad- 
vocates as  the  only  mode  of  doing  justice  to 
the  prescience  and  omniscience  of  the  Deity. 
Whatever  is  done  by  any  one,  must,  they  say, 
have  been  fore-known  and  pre-determined  by 
the  Almighty:  yet  persons,  they  add,  are  not 
absolutely  compelled  to  act  as  they  do,  although 
it  be  fated  that  they  should  so  act;  for  they  are 
still  influenced  by  motives,  and  have  therefore 
some  freedom  of  choice,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  pre-determination  of  God  respecting 
what  they  should  do,  or  forbear  to  do.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  robbery 
or  murder,  which  his  Creator  knew  that  he 
would  commit,  these  reasoners  say,  that  he 
had  the  liberty  of  avoiding  either  of  those 
crimes,  but  that  God  permitted  him  to  incur 
this  guilt,  instead  of  preventing  him  by  a  par- 
ticular exertion  of  providence.  Some  of  these 
Necessitarians  even  boast,  that  their  system  ia 
the  only  theory  consistent  with  true  morality; 
but,  if  definite  circumstances  (to  use  their  ex- 


former  was  publicly  burned  in  Holland.  Priestley 
was  chiefly  influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  Hartley, 
and  also  by  that  of  Dr.  Law,  to  adopt  sentiments 
which  exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of  infidelity 
and  even  of  atheism. 

*  Not  (said  Priestley)  from  the  light  or  evidence 
of  nature,  but  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and 
the  example  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

t  Priestley  first  imbibed  his  notions  of  necessity 
from  Collins,  who,  in  1715,  had  published  a  Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry  into  Human  Liberty.  Leibnitz  had  previ- 
ously given  to  the  world  his  Essays  on  the  Goodness 
of  God,  the  Freedom  of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of 
Evil,  in  which  he  vindicated  God's  permission  of 
partial  evil,  according  to  the  system  of  necessity, 
by  contending  that  it  would  lead  to  general  good; 
and,  avoiding  the  predestinarian  rigour  of  Calvin, 
made  benevolence  the  chief  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
So  thought  our  ancestors,  when  they  gave  the  name 
of  Ood  (that  is,  goodness  in  the  abstract)  to  the  Di- 
vine Being.  See  Dr.  Maclaine's  note  [t]  upon  the 
progress  of  Arminianism,  Cent.  xvii.  sect.  ii.  part  ii. 
chap.  3. 
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pressions)  produce  definite  volitions,  where  will 
be  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  or  the  demerit 
of  a  had  one?  Their  sciieme  detracts  from  the 
goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  the  Ueity,  by 
holding  him  up  to  view  as  an  encourager  of 
evil,  and  as  a  punisher  of  those  who,  from  fate 
or  necessity,  liave  fallen  into  wickedness  or 
guilt.  Others  pretend,  that,  if  the  mind  had 
a  self-determining  power,  the  world  would  be 
a  scene  of  confusion,  and  the  purposes  of  God 
might  be  defeated:  for  a  self-governing  mind, 
therefore,  they  substitute  motives  that  cannot 
be  effectually  controlled  or  resisted.  The  sup- 
posed derangement  of  the  plans  of  Providence 
is  an  absurb  supposition,  in  the  case  of  an  om- 
nipotent Creator;  and  the  idea  of  irresistible 
impulse  is  repugnant  to  that  obvious  freedom 
which  enables  an  individual  to  act  from  choice, 
and  frequently  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
wild  caprice. 

Upon  this  and  other  points  of  metaphysical 
theology,  arguments  might  be  multiplied  on 
both  sides  by  the  sophistry  of  disputation;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a  subject  in  which 
absolute  certainty  cannot  be  attained  by  our 
limited  faculties.  A  Thomas  Aquinas  or  a 
Duns  Scotus  might  spin  out  a  long  thread  of 
argument  upon  such  a  topic;  but,  though  they 
would  amuse  some,  they  would  weary  others, 
and  give  little  instruction  to  any. 

The  Unitarians,  in  recent  times,  have  found 
some  artful  and  plausible  vindicators  of  their 
doctrine;  and  they  have  been  so  elevated  by 
their  success  in  making  proselytes,  that  they 
seem  to  expect  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their 
creed.  They  assure  themselves,  that  a  great 
number  of  Christians  who  proftss  an  adherence 
to  the  church  of  England,  really  think  with 
them,  but  are  deterred  by  motives  of  interest 
from  an  avowal  of  their  opinions. 

The  majority  of  modern  Unitarians  affirm, 
that,  as  far  as  they  can  judge  from  Scripture, 
from  which  all  Christians  profess  to  deduce 
their  doctrines,  Clirist  had  no  existence  before 
the  time  assigned  for  his  human  birth;*  that  he 
was  not  miraculously  conceived;  and  that  he  is 
not  God,  nor  was  ever  invested  with  a  super- 
human nature.  Rut  they  allow,  that  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  be  a  me- 
dium of  communication  between  him  and  fal- 
len man,  to  teach  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
lead  sinners  to  repentance  and  salvation;  and 
that  ho  obtained  the  favour  of  resurrection,  as 
a  reward  for  his  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands, without  atoning  (in  the  sense  of  the 
Trinitarians)  for  the  sins  of  men  by  his  suffer- 
ings and  death.  They  consider  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  as  a  distinct  person,  but  as  a  mere 
emanation  of  the  Deity;  and  they  are  not  even 
willing  to  allow,  that  it  has  any  extraordinary 
influence  or  operation  upon  the  mind  or  heart, 
so  as  to  produce  a  disposition  to  piety.  They 
differ  from  the  Methodists  in  denying  the  ne- 
cessity or  utility  of  grace,  and  in  earnestly  re- 
commending integrity,  good  works,  and  social 
kindness;  and  many  of  them  agree  with  the 
Univcrsalists,  in  thinking  that  the  punishment 
of  the  most  flagitious  sinners  will  only  be  tem- 


*  Those  Unitarians  who  are  of  Ihe  Arian  class  ad 
mit  the  preexistunce  of  Christ. 


porary,  and  that  the  whole  human  race  will 
finally  be  "  gatliered  unto  Christ." 

Some  of  the  Unitarians  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy with  the  followers  of  Swedenborg,  a 
Swedish  baron,  with  whose  ideas  of  the  Trini- 
ty they  were  disgusted.  This  nobleman  pub- 
lished Arcana  Calestia,  (Heavenly  Secrets,) 
Angelic  Wisdom,  the  True  Christian  Religion, 
a  Treatise  upon  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  many 
other  works.  It  may  excite  surprise,  that  a 
being,  merely  human,  should  pretend  to  know 
so  much  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  presume  to 
judge  so  confidently  of  the  precise  nature  of 
both  those  kingdoms,  as  did  baron  Swedenborg: 
but  our  surprise  will  abate,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  force  of  enthusiasm  and  the  unfettered 
boldness  of  a  wild  imagination.  The  noble 
Swede  fancied  that  all  secrets  respecting  futu- 
rity had  been  disclosed  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
better  enabled  and  qualified  to  lead  an  erring 
world  into  the  way  of  truth,  than  any  former 
or  contemporary  theologian.  He  aflected  to 
be  guided  by  Scripture  in  his  pursuits  and  re- 
searches; but  he  interpreted  its  hints  according 
to  his  own  fanciful  ideas,  and  expanded  its 
meaning  to  a  conformity  with  his  own  vision- 
ary conceptions.  He  peopled  the  new  Jeru- 
salem at  his  pleasure,  and  regulated  its  polity 
by  the  whimsies  of  his  eccentric  brain.  He 
framed  a  religious  world  with  as  much  ease  as 
the  author  of  Utopia  had  formed  a  civil  one; 
certainly  with  good  intentions,  but  not  always 
with  the  soundest  judgment.  Considering 
himself  as  commissioned  to  enlighten  his  fel- 
low-creatures with  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  that  concerned  their  essential  and  eter- 
nal interests,  he  published  his  religious  code 
with  the  air  of  a  dictator,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  new  prophet,  pretended  to  point  out  the  pro- 
mised land. 

The  writings  of  this  enthusiastic  nobleman 
did  not  at  first  produce  the  desired  effect;  but 
they  gradually  attracted  notice,  and  at  length 
so  far  operated  as  to  make  many  converts. 
Congregations  were  formed  upon  his  principles, 
and  ministers  were  animated  with  a  portion  of 
his  zeal.  His  chief  doctrines  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing conplexion.  He  asserted  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  person,  ho  thouo'lii, 
resided  the  whole  Trinity:  a  point  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  explain  by  comparing  it  with  the 
human  trinity.  As  every  man,  he  said,  con- 
sisted of  soul,  body,  and  operation,  so  the  Tri- 
nity was  formed  by  the  Father,  or  soul,  the 
Son,  or  divine  humanity,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
or  virtue  proceeding  from  the  two  former.  The 
redemption,  he  added,  was  not  the  mere  fruit 
of  the  stipposed  death  of  Christ,  considered  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  justice  or  wrath  of  God,  or 
as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men,  but  con- 
sisted in  the  triumph  obtained  over  Satan  and 
other  evil  spirits,  by  the  exertions  of  Jehovah, 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  appearing  in  a  state 
of  glorified  humanity.  In  substance,  perliaps, 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  this  and 
the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Another  doctrine,  propagated  Ijy  the  baron, 
was  tiiat  of  man's  co-operation  witii  Christ.  An 
inclination,  ho  said,  was  requisite  on  the  part 
of  man  (as  a  free  agent,)  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation,  as  it  was   urueasonable  to  suppose 
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that  he  was  to  remain  in  a  state  of  indolence, 
or  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  station.  We 
therefore  ought  so  to  exert  ourselves,  as  if  all 
our  future  hopes  and  prospects  depended  on  our 
own  efforts.  Yet,  as  all  our  powers  are  the 
gifts  of  God,  all  the  merit  we  are  disposed  to 
claim  is  not  strictly  our  own,  but  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  adorable  giver  of  all  grace  and  vir- 
tue: it  belongs  to  Christ,  not  to  man. 

The  correspondence  between  spiritual  and 
natural  things  formed  the  basis  of  Swedenborg's 
doctrine  relative  to  the  Scriptures.  He  af- 
firmed that  they  were  written  with  an  eye 
to  the  natural  world,  so  as  to  explain  divine 
things  by  a  comparison  with  those  which  are 
plain  and  obvious.  Imagining  that  he  had 
been  favoured  with  the  means  of  interpreting 
this  correspondence,  he  was  willing  to  impart, 
to  the  well  disposed,  the  mode  of  obtaining  this 
clue  to  scriptural  truth  and  celestial  wisdom.* 

From  the  Scriptures,  and  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, he  maintained  the  connexion  between 
human  beings  and  angels  or  spirits,  by  whose 
influence  and  aid  the  former  were  encouraged 
to  think  and  act  justly,  and  guided  in  the  most 
interesting  concerns.  He  did  not,  however, 
wish  that  the  idea  of  this  association  should 
preclude  a  constant  attention  to  holy  writ,  the 
grand  source  of  wisdom  and  illumuiation. 

In  giving  advice  for  the  conduct  of  life,  he  in- 
culcated the  proprietj'  of  avoiding  all  sins  and 
vices  prohibited  by  the  divine  law,  and  of  ful- 
filling every  duty  required  by  the  laws  of  go- 
vernment and  society.  He  also  enjoined  re- 
pentance as  a  necessary  preparative  to  justifi- 
cation and  acceptance  with  God. 


*  Mr.  Adam,  after  remarking  that  "  Some  persons 
will  be  disposetl  to  doubt  thecredibility"  of  baron  Swe- 
denborg's doctrines,  "  on  the  ground  of  the  utter  impro- 
bability, that  a  mortal  man,  during  his  residence  in  a 
material  body,  should  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
open  intercourse  with  the  world  of  departed  spirits, 
and  instructed,  during  the  uninterrupted  period  of 
twenty-seven  years,  in  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, hitherto  undiscovered,"  ventures  to  observe, 
that  "others  (as  appears  from  many  respectable  instan- 
ces) will  see  nothing  improbable  in  all  this,  referring 
the  case  to  those  extraordinary  dispensations  of  the 
providence  of  an  All-wise  and  All-PowerfuI  Being, 
who,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  has  been  pleased  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  chosen  servants  concerning  his 
will  and  kingdom."  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  of  Mr.  Adam  himself;  but  we  cannot  wholly  con- 
cur with  him.  As  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  such  a  communication  of  his  will 
might  take  ])lace;  but  that,  we  think,  is  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  a  rational  Christian  can  proceed  in 
this  argument.  To  see  nothing  improbable  in  it,  ar- 
gues a  degree  of  superstitious  credulity,  which  we 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  in  a  modern  clergy- 
man. What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that 
God  would  impart  his  will,  by  a  supernatural  me- 
dium, to  a  person  who  had  no  claim  to  such  peculi- 
arity of  distinction,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages  from 
a  similar  revelation,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most 
enlightened  nations  acquiesced  in,  and  seemed  sa- 
tisfied with,  the  scriptural  knowledge  that  they  had 
already  acquired?  Is  there  anything,  in  the  intima- 
tions of  Swedenborg,  so  much  more  important  and 
material  than  the  former  treasure  of  divine  wisdom, 
as  to  justify  the  belief  of  a  new  revelation?  If  we 
admit  his  ipse  dixit,  we  may  also  believe  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Arabian  legislator,  who  affirmed  that  he 
had  received  from  heaven,  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  the 
substance  of  the  koran;  or  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
legends  and  pretended  miracles  in  the  lives  of  the 
Koraish  saints;  listen  with  implicit  faith  to  the  reve- 
ries of  Jacob  Behman,  and  regard  the  vaticinations 
of  Joanna  Southcott,  as  the  prophetic  effusions  of  un- 
erring wisdom! 


With  regard  to  the  resurrection,  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  opinion,  that,  as  every  one  has  a 
spiritual  frame,  enclosed  in  a  material  body,  the 
former,  after  the  death  of  the  individual,  would 
rise  again,  and  dwell  for  ever  with  angels,  or,  in 
case  of  incorrigible  depravity,  with  evil  spirits. 

The  variations  between  these  doctrines  and 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  did  not  in- 
duce the  baron's  disciples  and  followers  in  ge- 
neral to  desert  the  communion  of  that  church; 
nor  did  all  the  presbyterians,  or  other  dissen- 
ters, who  adopted  the  Swedenborgian  tenets, 
abandon  the  worship  to  which  they  were  before 
attached.  The  orthodox  ministers,  however, 
seemed  to  consider  them  as  fanatics;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  dissenters  were  not  pleased  with  the 
doctrinal  alterations  of  their  respective  creeds. 
Yet  the  votaries  of  the  New  Jerusalem  gradu- 
ally multiplied;  and  several  men  of  ability  en- 
tered into  the  association.  Their  preachers 
still  have  sufficient  influence  to  draw  other 
Christians  within  their  pale,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent their  former  communicants  from  renounc- 
ing the  system. 

Another  sect,  also,  boasted  of  tlie  spiritual 
joys  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  exhibited,  in 
a  stronger  point  of  view,  the  leaven  of  fanati- 
cism. A  party  of  enthusiasts  left  England  for 
America  in  1'774,  and  settled  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  where  the  society  soon  increas- 
ed, and  received  the  ludicrous  denomination 
of  Shakers,  from  the  practice  of  shaking  and 
dancing.*  They  affected  to  consider  them- 
selves as  forming  the  only  true  church,  and 
their  preachers  as  possessing  all  the  apostolic 
gifts.  The  wicked,  they  thought,  would  only 
be  punished  for  a  time,  with  an  exception  of 
those  who  should  be  so  incorrigibly  depraved 
as  to  fall  from  their  church:  for  these  misera- 
ble offenders,  there  would  be  no  forgiveness. 
Baptism  was  not  practised  by  these  sectaries; 
nor  did  they  celebrate  the  eucharist.  They 
did  not  object  to  those  sacramental  ceremonies 
as  improper  in  themselves,  but  alleged  that 
they  had  been  abolished  in  the  apostolic  times, 
and  that  they  were  particularly  unnecessary 
in  the  present  age,  as  the  neio  dispensation,  (at 
least  with  regard  to  their  society)  was  begin- 
ning to  take  place.  This  was  an  allusion  to 
the  Millennium;  in  which  period,  they  said, 
Christ  would  not  appear  personally,  but  only 
by  his  sainted  votaries.  Their  leader  was 
Anna  Lee,  who,  they  ridiculously  pretended, 
was  the  woman  mentioned  by  St.  John  as  a 
great  wonder,  f  The  successors  of  this  elect 
lady  have  been,  they  say,  as  perfect  in  their 
characters  as  she  was,  have  enjoyed  unreserv- 
ed intercourse  with  departed  spirits  and  with 
angels,  and  have  possessed  the  power  of  im- 
parting a  plenitude  of  spiritual  blessings  to 
their  disciplesj 


*  These  devotees,  in  their  religious  exercises,  re- 
senible  the  Jumpers  of  Wales,  who  thus  testify  their 
joy  for  spiritual  blessings. 

t  "  There  appeared  a  woman  clothed  with  the  sun, 
and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a 
crown  of  twelve  stars."  Revelations,  xii.  1. 

I  "  Erskine's  Sketches  of  Church-History.— The 
Bunkers  of  North  America,  (so  called  from  their 
baptizing  by  immersion)  formed  a  sect  long  before 
the  Shakers,  but  never  became  so  numerous  as  tlic.-;e 
religionists.  In  the  year  1777,  their  number  ilid  not 
exceed  500.    Their  principal  tenet  is,  that  future 
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The  Shakers  chiefly  confined  themselves  to 
New  England  and  New  York,  scarcely  mak- 
ing any  proselytes  in  the  other  provinces  of 
North  America,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Florida.  During  tlie  subjection  of 
those  provinces  to  the  sway  of  Great  Britain, 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  England  prosper- 
ed in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree  among  the 
colonial  communities,  in  comparison  with  pres- 
byterianism,  or  with  the  prevailing  system  of 
the  independents:  yet  it  gradually  gained 
ground,  as  the  people  became  more  polished  in 
their  manners,  and  less  infected  with  puritani- 
cal austerity.  The  prelate,  to  whose  authority 
the  Trans-Atlantic  episcopalians  then  submit- 
ted, was  the  bishop  of  London:  but,  when  the 
provinces  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
state,  this  spiritual  connexion  ceased  with  the 
political  ties  which  had  bound  them  to  the 
mother  country.  As  a  new  director  of  the 
headless  church  was  deemed  requisite,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  some  English  prelates  for  the 
canonical  consecration  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to 
reside  in  the  province  of  Connecticut.  The 
divine  upon  whom  the  Americans  fixed,  was 
Dr.  Seabury,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
missionary  by  the  society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.*  The  doubts  and  hesitation  of 
the  prelates  of  England,  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  on  account 
of  the  new  predicament  in  which  the  provin- 
cials stood,  induced  the  reverend  stranger  to 
apply  to  tliose  of  Scotland;  and  by  them  he 
was  gratified,  in  the  year  1784,  with  the  epis- 
copal honour  and  dignity.  The  parliament 
afterwards  deliberated  upon  this  affair,  and  en- 
acted a  bill  which  empowered  either  the  pri- 
mate or  the  archbishop  of  York  to  consecrate 
subjects  of  foreign  states  to  the  rank  and  office 
of  bishop.  In  consequence  of  this  statute,  two 
clergymen,  one  fi'om  Philadelphia,  the  other 
from  New  York,  were  invested  by  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury  and  some  of  his  brethren, 
in  1787,  with  the  episcopal  character;  and  the 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can episcopalians  promoted  the  growth  and 
respectability  of  their  church.  A  convention 
of  this  church  had  already  been  holden  at  Phi- 
ladelphia;! and,  in  that  assembly,  some  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  liturgy  and  service 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles  were  reduced  to  twenty.  In  a  subse- 
quent convention,  several  of  these  alterations 
were  revoked,  and  all  intentions  of  departing 
from  our  church  in  any  essential  point  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  worship,  were  disclaimed. 
From  this  time  the  number  of  Episcopalians 
continued  to  increase  in  tlie  territories  of  the 


happiness  can  only  be  secured  by  penance  and  mor- 
tification. They  deny  the  impiitaliou  of  Adam'.s  sin 
to  his  posterity,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment  for 
wickedness;  hate  war  and  violence,  and  protest 
against  the  practice  of  enslaving  others.  They  al- 
low marriage;  and  yet  do  not  seem  to  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  that  unioTi.  as  they 
compel  those  who  have  thus  fallen  into  the  snare  of 
temptation  to  retire  to  a  distant  settlement. 

*  This  society  had  been  enabled,  by  the  subscrip- 
tions and  legacies  of  well-disposed  Christians,  to 
make  considerable  progress,  not  only  in  converting 
the  American  savages,  but  also  in  diftusing  among 
the  coJonists  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 

t  In  the  year  1785. 
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United  States;  so  that,  in  the  penultimate  year 
of  the  century,  fifty-two  congregationa  of  that 
description  were  reckoned  in  Connecticut, 
twenty-five  in  New-Jersey,  and  sixteen  in  the 
Massachusetts  state,  beside  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  other  parts  of  the  republican  territory. 
Seven  bishops  then  presided  over  this  church, 
and  it  boasted  of  a  university  and  an  academy 
at  Philadelphia. 

A  small  party  or  association,  which  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  some  notice  among  the  va- 
ried sects  of  the  age,  arose  in  England  from 
the  zeal  of  Joanna  Southcott.  This  crafty  or 
enthusiastic  female  offered  herself  to  notice  as 
a  prophetess  in  the  year  1792;  and  she  soon 
met  with  friends  and  admirers.  She  pretend- 
ed that  she  was  influenced  and  tutored  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  her  unlimited  obedience 
to  that  divine  power  had  procured  for  her  the 
signal  honour  of  being  cotnmissioned  to  an- 
nounce the  approaching  accomplishment  of 
scriptural  promises,  the  establishment  of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  the  ruin  of  that  of  Satan,  and  the 
redemption  of  pious  believers  and  penitent  sin- 
ners from  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  man.  She 
intimated  that  various  disasters  and  calamities 
would  befall  the  nations,  as  warnings  to  a  sin- 
ful world;  but  that  these  awful  visitations 
would  have  less  immediate  effect  upon  other 
communities  than  upon  the  people  of  this  fa- 
voured island,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  her 
personal  presence.  This  nation,  she  said, 
would  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  re- 
deemed from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  ty- 
ranny of  Satan,  and  would  become  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  awaken- 
ing the  rest  of  the  world  to  a  lively  sense  of 
true  religion.*  Such  a  supposition  is  an  in- 
stance of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  rather  than  the 
fruit  of  just  reasoning,  or  the  dictate  of  a  sound 
mind. 

Another  pretended  prophet  was  a  naval  ofii 
cer  of  the  name  of  Brothers,  who,  for  giving 
hints  of  the  king's  eventual  dethronement, 
when  he  (the  prophet)  sliould  be  recognised 
as  prince  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  appre- 
hended as  a  seditious  delinquent.  Mr.  Hal- 
hed,  a  senator  of  distinguished  learning,  but 
apparently  not  of  sound  judgment,  vindicated 
the  fanatical  effusions  of  Brothers,  and  grave- 
ly advised  the  national  representatives  to  pe- 
ruse his  writings,  that  they  might  have  a  chance 
of  religious  conversion.  The  officer  was  after- 
wards confined  as  a  lunatic,  and  was  thus  de- 
prived of  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  sect. 

Of  those  who  have  faith  in  supposed  pro- 
phecies, many  (particularly  the  most  sinful) 
may  be  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  delibe- 
rate opinions  of  the  Universalists,  than  to  the 
reveries  of  Southcott  or  Brothers.  From  se- 
veral passages  of  Scripture,  alluding  to  the 
restitution  of  all  things  and  the  reconciliation 
of  all  to  the  Father  by  tiie  blood  of  the  cross, 
the  celebrated  Origen,  and  other  divines  in 
successive  ages,  inferred  that  redemption  and 
salvation  would  be  universal;  that,  if  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  upon  sinners,  it  would 
be  temporary;   and  that  an  eternity  of  happi- 


*  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian 
World,  bv  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  the  eleventh  edition 
p.  2iJl— i!i;5. 
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ness  would  follow.  They  entertained  tlie  idea 
of  election,  in  a  sense  which  implied  that  some 
were  chosen  but  merely  as  examples  to  others, 
and  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  of  salva- 
tion. Baxter  had  softened  the  rigours  of  Cal- 
vinism by  admitting,  that  everyone  had  a  por- 
tion of  grace,  with  which  he  might  work  out 
his  own  salvation;  so  that  if  he  should  not  at- 
tain everlasting  life,  it  would  be  his  own  fault. 
He  gave  name  to  a  sect  which  so  understood 
his  meaning;  but  we  now  hear  little  of  the 
Baxterians.  The  Universalists  were,  more  po- 
sitively and  determinately,  the  advocates  of 
fallen  man. 

A  distinguished  modern  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration  was  Mr.  El- 
hanan  Winchester,  a  native  of  North  America, 
who  visited  Great  Britain  about  the  year  1787, 
with  a  view  of  disseminating  his  consolatory 
tenets.*  He  published  a  course  of  lectures 
which  he  had  delivered  with  applause,  upon 
the  "  Prophecies  remaining  to  be  fulfilled," 
and  also  Dialogues  on  Universal  Restoration. 

The  Rellyan  universalists  may  here  be  men- 
tioned. They  are  the  followers  of  Mr.  James 
Relly,  who  entered  into  public  life  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  Whitefield,  but  at  length  renounced 
his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and  preached  salva- 
tion to  all.  He  believed  in  "  a  resurrection  to 
life,  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation."  Be- 
lievers only,  he  thought,  would  enjoy  the  for- 
mer, and  dwell  with  Christ  in  his  kingdom  of 
the  millennium;  but  unbelievers,  after  being 
raised  fi-om  death  would  be  obliged  to  wait,  in 
darkness  and  under  wrath,  the  ultimate  mani- 
festation of  the  great  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

These  sectaries  were  stigmatised  as  antino- 
mians  by  their  adversaries;  but,  as  they  recom- 
mended morality  and  good  works,  they  dis- 
claimed the  imputation.  With  regard  to  anti- 
nomianism,  we  may  here  observe,  that  it  tends 
to  encourage  every  species  of  immorality.  It 
releases  its  votaries  from  the  ties  of  moral  ho- 
nour, and  the  duties  of  social  life.  If  respecta- 
ble individuals  belong  to  the  sect,  they  were 
not  rendered  so  by  the  tenets  which  they  pro- 
fess, but  by  the  innate  goodness  of  character, 
which  the  wild  effusions  of  their  ministers 
have  not  corrupted.  Let  piety  and  devotion  be 
encouraged;  but  let  not  morality  and  rectitude 
be  superseded  by  affected  purity  of  religious 
zeal.  Those  sectaries  who  deride  good  works, 
are  not  good  members  of  society;  for  they  en- 
deavour to  loosen  its  bonds,  and  to  invalidate 
its  regulations.  If  we  were  not  advocates  for 
unlimited  toleration,  we  should  wish  that  the 
latitude  of  antinomianism  might  be  restrained 
by  public  authority. 

The  antinomian  system  has  been  refuted  by 
various  writers;   and,  as  it  has  not  been  (nor 


*  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  was  also  a  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  this  doctrine;  whence  the  Universalists 
lire  sometimes  called  by  his  name.  It  was  contro- 
verted by  the  president  Edwards  and  his  son;  the  lat 
ter  of  whom  imputed  to  Chauncy  a  provisional  re 
tenlion  of  the  scheme  of  Destruction,  if  the  system 
of  the  Universalists  should  not  be  tenable.  The 
abettors  of  the  scheme  alluded  to,  maintain  that  the 
wicked  will  neither  be  subjected  to  endless  misery, 
nor  be  finally  saved,  but  will  be  involved  in  total  de- 
sltmtion. 


can  be)  defended  with  equal  ability,  it  rarely 
makes  the  least  impression  upon  men  of  sense. 
It  is  still  professed,  however,  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Germany.  In  1761,  one 
of  its  professors  maintained,  that  prayers  for  the 
forgiveness  of  our  sins  are  unnecessary;  that 
repentance  is  not  requisite;  that  no  judgment 
will  take  place  after  this  life,  and  no  punish- 
ment will  be  inflicted;  that  Christ,  by  subdu- 
ing the  evil  spirit,  introduced  universal  right- 
eousness, and  thus  redeemed  all  mankind  fi-om 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  effect  of 
sin.  Many  antinomians,  on  the  contrary,  are 
rigid  Calvinists,  and,  by  their  doctrine  of  par- 
tial, or  indeed  general,  reprobation,  endeavour 
to  counteract  the  last  mentioned  opinion. 

The  different  sects,  beside  their  habitual  ea- 
gerness to  disseminate  their  particular  notions 
among  other  classes  of  Christians,  were  in  ge- 
neral well  disposed  to  propagate  Christianity 
among  heathen  tribes;  and  a  few  years  before 
the  century  closed,  the  consideration  of  the  be- 
nighted state  of  pagan  ignorance,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  niunerous  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  were  involved,  prompted  the  friends 
of  religion  to  form  an  exteiistve  scheme  of 
missionary  exertion.  Some  clergymen  of  the 
establishment,  and  of  almost  every  sect,  con- 
curred in  the  scheme:  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  devised  and  chiefly  promoted  by  Calvin- 
istic Methodists.  When  subscriptions  had  pro- 
duced a  sufficiency  of  pecuniary  supplies  for 
the  commencement  of  the  enterprise,  a  ship 
was  freighted  with  every  requisite,  and  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
had  as  much  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  mis- 
sion, as  any  of  the  preachers  that  embarked 
with  him.  Religious  colonies  were  formed  at 
some  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands:  but 
difficulties  and  dangers  obstructed  the  progress 
of  conversion,  and  several  of  the  missionaries 
perished  amidst  barbarian  commotions.  Many 
other  adventurers,  however,  visited  the  Pacific 
with  the  same  views,  and  new  attempts  were 
made  to  subdue  the  prejudices  of  the  islanders, 
and  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  Christianity. 

While  the  missionaries  of  the  first  embarka- 
tion were  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Haldane,  an  opu- 
lent North  Briton,  on  the  rejection  of  a  proposal 
which  he  had  made  to  the  government  for  in- 
stituting a  mission  in  the  East  Indies,  resolved 
to  employ  himself  and  others  in  a  similar  plan 
within  the  limits  of  this  island.  He  therefore, 
in  17&7,  organized  an  association,  which  he 
called  the  "  Society  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel at  home."  Itinerant  preachers  were  de- 
puted with  this  view;  tabernacles  were  built, 
and  seminaries  established;  and  considerable 
success  attended  the  well-meant  undertaking. 
The  members  of  this  society  and  of  the  rising 
congregations  were  styled  ^ew  Independents. 
Menaced  with  the  vengeance  of  the  kirk,  they 
still  prosecuted  their  object,  and  firmly  asserted 
the  irreproachable  propriety  of  their  conduct, 
and  the  cormnendable  nature  of  their  exertions. 
They  reprobated  all  fixed  national  creeds  and 
systems,  all  civil  establishments  of  religion; 
and  professed  to  regulate  all  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline  by  the  rules  of  Scripture, 
not  by  human  oulinances.      They  declared 
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that  the  cliurch  liad  no  head  upon  earth;  yet 
they  were  willing  to  pay  proper  submission  to 
the  temporal  sovereign. 

Their  eflbrts  in  the  cause  of  what  they  con- 
sidered as  the  true  or  evangelical  religion,  ex- 
posed them  to  tlio  censures  of  the  kirk;  and  a 
pastoral  admonition*  was  issued  against  them 
by  the  general  assembly;  but  they  boldly  conti- 
nued their  career,  and  extended  their  influence. 

The  New  Independents  were  not  the  only 
persons  who  endeavoured  to  promote  religious 
zeal.  Some  individuals  of  considerable  talents, 
in  England,  also  pursued  that  object,  but  in 
a  diflerent  manner,  and  without  recommend- 
ing a  secession  from  the  establishment.  The 
prevalent  habit  of  moral  preaching,  and  the 
want  of  religious  fervour  in  persons  of  rank, 
and  also  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  had  dis- 
gusted and  shocked  those  Christians  who  were 
studiously  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  their 
souls  and  to  the  interests  of  genuine  piety. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  reiterated  efforts  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  had  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  able  and  independent  senator,  sur- 
prised the  public  by  appearing  as  a  religious 
writer.  He  published  in  the  year  1797,  a 
"  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious 
System  of  Professed  Christians,  in  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  in  this  country,  contrasted 
with  real  Christianity."  He  enumerated  the 
chief  defects  of  the  former  of  these  systems, 
such  as  the  want  of  adequate  conceptions  con- 
cerning our  Redeemer  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
of  sutKciently  exalted  ideas  of  the  strictness  of 
practical  Christianity,  the  neglect  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  our  religion,  and  the  allow- 


*  Dr.  Haweis,  speaking  of  the  admonition.  Bays, 
"  Whoever  is  at  the  pains  to  examine  facts,  and  tlie 
assertions  in  this  philippic  against  the  promoters  of 
evangelical  religion,  will  find  as  many  falsehooils  as 
lines."  It  breathes,  indeed,  a  spirit  of  intolerance; 
but,  in  thus  inveighing  against  it,  the  indignant  di- 
vine incautiously  deviates  from  that  strict  veracity 
which  he  recomuiends  to  others. 


ance  of  only  a  narrow  and  qualified  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  which  ought  to  embrace  every  ob- 
ject and  influence  every  pursuit.  He  animad- 
verted on  the  error  of  substituting  amiable 
tempers  and  useful  lives  in  the  place  of  piety; 
a  "great  and  desperate  error,"  involving  a  "fa- 
tal distinction  between  morality  and  religion." 
The  particular  good  arising  from  such  lives,  he 
said,  might  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  general  evil,  as  they  tended  to  discourage 
"  that  principle  (namely  religion)  which  is  the 
great  operative  spring  of  usefulness  in  the  bulk 
of  mankind."  Ho  therefore  earnestly  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  attend  strictly  to  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  evangelical  religion  and 
vital  Christianity,  to  look  to  Jesus,  imitate  the 
example  of  his  blameless  life,  and  surrender, 
unconditionally,  their  souls  and  bodies  to  the 
will  and  service  of  Cod.  Undoubtedly,  he 
added,  the  sincere  Christian  has  a  great  work 
to  perform,  and  his  internal  state  is  a  conti- 
nued scene  of  discipline  and  warfare;  but  plea- 
sures of  the  purest  kind  attend  his  progress; 
and  he  is  enlivened  with  the  consciousness  of 
well-meant  endeavours,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cours of  divine  grace,  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality.  He  may  enjoy 
the  innocent  amusements  of  life,  partake  of 
the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  open  his  heart 
to  the  calls  of  philanthropy,  indulge  the  sensi- 
bilities of  taste  and  genius,  and  cultivate  his 
mind  with  the  varieties  of  science. 

Much  praise  is  certainly  due  to  the  good  in- 
tentions of  this  writer.  Similar  praise  may 
be  bestowed  on  a  celebrated  female  who  has 
laboured  in  the  same  cause — we  mean  Hannah 
More.  In  her  "  Strictures  on  the  Modern  Sys- 
tem of  Female  Education,  and  view  of  the 
Principles  and  Conduct  prevalent  among  Wo- 
men of  Rank  and  Fortune,"  she  has  given 
much  good  advice  to  the  fair  sex,  and  has  pro- 
perly censured  the  frivolity  and  dissipation  of 
the  age,  and  the  relaxed  morals  of  the  higher 
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CHAPTER  I. 

History  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  corrupt  state  in  which  we  left  this 
church  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  not 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  that  superior  light 
which  has  since  illuminated  the  (Mvilized  world. 
The  Romish  bigots  have  still  some  remains  of 
an  intolerant  spirit,  and  still  resist  the  progress 
of  free  inquiry;  yet  even  the  catholic  govern- 
ments find  it  expedient  to  profess  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  to  endure  that  boldness  of  dissent 
winch  tliey  dare  not  punish  and  cannot  effec- 
tually prevent. 

After  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff, 
Pius   VI.,  this  church   remained  for   eleven 


montlis  without  a  head,  while  the  cardinals, 
exiled  from  Rome,  were  dispersed  over  difle- 
rent countries.  The  pious  zeal  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany  at  length  prompted  him  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  this  unsettled  state  of  af- 
fairs, which  seemed  to  reflect  disgrace  on  those 
princes  who  professed  a  reverential  regard  for 
the  cathoHc  hierarchy.  He  desired  the  fugi- 
tive members  of  the  sacred  college  to  hold  a 
conclave  at  Venice,  which  was  then  an  Aus- 
trian dependency;  and  the  cardinal  di  Chiara- 
monto,  a  native  of  (]esena,  who  had  been  rais- 
ed by  the  late  pope  to  the  sec  of  Imola,  was 
advanced  to  the  papal  dignity.*     This  pontiff 
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assumed  the  designation  of  Pius  VII.,  and  en- 
tered with  alacrity  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions,  to  which  the  advantages  of 
temporal  power  were  again  annexed,  when  the 
Roman  territory  was  recovered  by  the  vigour 
of  the  allied  arms. 

When  Napoleon  had  raised  himself  to  the 
dignity  of  first  consul  or  sovereign  of  France, 
he  applied  to  the  new  pope  for  the  purpose  of 
a  religious  settlement.  It  was  then  stipulated 
that  the  '  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Romish  reli- 
gion,' should  be  freely  and  publicly  exercised 
in  France;  that  a  new  division  of  dioceses 
should  take  place;  tiiat,  as  soon  as  the  first 
consul  should  have  nominated  bishops,  the 
pope  should  confer  upon  them  the  honour  of 
canonical  institution;  that  the  prelates  should 
appoint,  for  parochial  ministers,  such  persons 
as  the  three  consuls  should  approve;  that  no 
council  or  synod  should  meet  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  government;  and  that  no  papal  le- 
gate or  nuncio  should  act,  and  no  bull  or  brief 
be  operative  in  France,  unless  the  ruling  power 
should  sanction  such  interference.  Ten  arch- 
bishops, and  fifty  bishops,  were  assigned  to  the 
whole  republic;  and  it  was  required  that  they 
should  be  natives  of  France,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years.  They  were  not  to  be 
very  liberally  remunerated  for  the  due  exer- 
cise of  their  functions,  only  15,000  francs  be- 
ing promised  to  each  of  the  former  as  an  an- 
nual stipend,  and  10,000  to  each  of  the  latter;* 
and  the  parochial  priests  were  declared  to  be 
entitled  only  to  1500  or  1000  francs  per  annum. 

While  Napoleon  allowed  that  the  Romish 
faith  should  be  the  established  religion  of 
France,  he  did  not  mean  to  preclude  himself 
or  his  eventual  successors  from  the  power  of 
making  such  alterations  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline; 
for  his  great  object  was  to  be  despotic  both  in 
religious  and  civil  affairs,  and  to  dictate  the 
law  in  every  branch  of  polity. 

His  power  was  now  at  its  height;  but  he  was 
not  content  without  the  acquisition  of  the  im- 
perial dignity;  and,  when  he  had  obtained  his 
wish  from  a  servile  and  prostrate  nation,  he  as- 
pired to  the  honour  of  being  anointed  and  crown- 
ed, in  the  most  solemn  and  religious  manner. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  to  his  friend,  the 
pope,  and  requested  his  speedy  attendance  at 
Paris.  Sensible  of  the  expediency  of  compli- 
ance, Pius  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  a 
mandate  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  re- 
sist, and  prepared  for  a  journey  to  France. 
Having  convoked  a  secret  council  of  cardinals, 


long  divided  between  the  cardinals  Bellezoni  and 
Mattel;  but  the  election  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
bishop  of  Imola,  even  though  he  was  supposed  to  be 
more  friendly  to  llie  French  than  to  the  Austrian  in- 
terest. 

That  the  character  of  the  new  pope  was  not  very 
highly  estimated,  maybe  inferred, — yet  not  decisive- 
ly,— from  the  satirical  effusion  of  Pasquin,  the  un- 
known director,  or  perhaps  ordy  the  follower,  of  the 
general  opinion  at  Rome.  The  anagram  of  the  pon- 
tiflfs  title  was  thus  given:  ftomo,  chinati,  that  is, 
'  Eome,  humble  thyself  The  pun  upon  the  word 
Pax,  inserted  by  the  order  of  Pius  above  his  coat  of 
arms,  was  still  more  severe:  for  the  satirist  hinted 
that  those  letters  could  only  be  meant  for  the  initials 
of  Peggoire  Assai  X. — '  ten  times  worse.' 

*  That  is,  625  pounds  sterling  to  an  archbishop, 
and  two-thirds  of  that  sum  to  an  inferior  prelate. 


he  congratulated  his  venerable  brethren  on  the 
effect  of  the  concordat,  which  had  restored  the 
true  worship  of  God  in  France,  and  had  sea- 
sonably checked  the  mischievous  influence  of 
impiety  and  profaneness:  he  applauded  the 
zeal  of  that  powerful  prince  who  had  promoted 
this  change,  and  declared  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  both  by  policy  and  gratitude  to  bestow 
the  imperial  crown  on  '  his  dearest  son  in 
Christ.'  When  a  prince  earnestly  desired  the 
performance  of  a  sacred  ceremony,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  church  (said  the  ser- 
vile pope)  to  gratify  him  by  impressing  a  reli- 
gious character  on  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  his  people;  and  an  act  of  this  kind  would 
be  rewarded  with  the  divine  benediction. 
Having  given  directions  for  the  administration 
of  public  affairs  (although,  in  a  state  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  govern,  no  serious  injury 
could  result  from  his  absence,)  he  presented 
himself  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1804,  and  officiated  at  the  imperial  coronation, 
which,  with  ail  its  splendour,  did  not  strikingly 
excite  the  joy  or  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He 
was  treated  by  Napoleon  with  politeness  and 
respect;  but,  if  he  had  the  honour  or  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man,  he  could  not  be  altogether 
pleased  with  his  own  conduct.  He  had  given 
the  force  of  religious  sanction  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  an  adventurer. 

Afler  his  return  to  Rome,  Pius  gave  a  pom- 
pous account  of  the  result  of  his  journey. 
Even  his  appearance  in  France,  he  said,  had 
been  visibly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
An  innumerable  crowd  followed  him  in  every 
part  of  his  progress,  and  his  readiness  to  grant 
apostolical  benediction  gladdened  the  people, 
and  invigorated  their  pious  zeal.  He  reclaim- 
ed to  their  duty  some  bishops  who  had  refused 
to  submit  to  the  concordat,  and  procured  de- 
crees for  the  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of 
the  prelates,  for  the  regular  establishment  of 
funds  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lic worship,  for  the  erection  of  theological  se- 
minaries, and  for  the  revival  of  many  religious 
societies,  particularly  the  Priests  of  the  Mis- 
sion and  the  Daughters  of  Charity.  He  also 
obtained  an  edict,  allowing  to  the  bishops  the 
full  liberty  of  judging  with  regard  to  spiritual 
offences,  and  of  punishing  violations  of  the 
canonical  laws.  In  return  for  these  concessions 
(which,  in  all  probability,  were  not  carried  into 
full  effect,)  he  conferred  on  the  archbishops  of 
Paris  and  Rouen  the  highest  dignity  that  he 
could  grant,  by  presenting  the  cardinal's  hat 
to  each  of  those  prelates. 

The  French  had  left  to  the  pope  scarcely  any 
other  pretence  for  interfering  in  their  concerns, 
than  that  of  granting  canonical  institution  to 
those  prelates  whom  their  emperor  might  think 
proper  to  nominate:  but  with  this  shadow  of 
honour  his  holiness  was  not  so  elate  as  to  be 
particularly  anxious  for  the  performance  of 
that  ceremony.  The  applications  made  to  him 
for  that  purpose  were  coolly  disregarded;  so 
that,  in  1811,  twenty-seven  bishops  waited  for 
his  confirmation  of  the  imperial  choice.  Re- 
senting his  refusal.  Napoleon  declared  that  the 
concordat  was  at  an  end,  and  called  a  council 
of  prelates  to  act  in  this  case  for  the  refrac- 
tory pontiff.     He  hinted  that  the  pope,  if  he 
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would  not  conduct  himself  like  a  Frenchman, 
could  not  expect  to  retain  any  authority  or  in- 
fluence in  the  great  empire.  This  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable doctrine;  for  every  state  ought  to 
have  a  peculiar  director  of  its  religious  con 
cems,  rather  than  have  recourse  on  any  occa- 
sion to  a  foreign  priest. 

Napoleon  always  pretended  to  be  a  friend 
to  religion;  and,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  did 
not  forfeit  that  character,  when  (in  the  year 
1809)  he  divested  tiie  pope  of  his  temporal 
power:  but,  however  justly  he  might  argue  in 
this  case,  he  acted  solely  from  motives  of  am- 
bition. It  suited  his  policy  to  adopt  a  line  of 
argument  which  pliilosophers  had  used,  by  re- 
presenting the  possession  of  political  povver  as 
inconsistent  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and 
injurious  to  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  spiritual 
government.  But  the  despot  went  still  far- 
ther, and,  by  imprisoning  tiie  pontitT  at  Avig- 
non, disunited  him  from  the  sacred  college, 
prevented  him  from  presidmg  in  a  grand  ec- 
clesiastical council,  and  impaired  his  authority 
and  influence  as  a  director  of  the  conscience 
and  a  teacher  of  piety.  Pius  did  not  tamely 
bear  the  insults  and  injuries  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  He  protested,  in  a  public  declara- 
tion, against  the  outrageous  violence  and  sa- 
crilegious wickedness  of  Napoleon,  and  even 
ventured  to  excommunicate  the  daring  oppres- 
sor; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  he  evinced 
his  moderation  even  in  this  act  of  apparent  re- 
venge; for  he  disclaimed  all  intention  of  excit- 
ing a  revolt  or  an  insurrection,  declaring  that 
the  act  was  merely  a  spiritual  censure,  inflict- 
ed with  a  view  of  bringing  the  delinquent  to  a 
due  sense  of  his  error  and  a  consequent  repa- 
ration of  his  injustice.  He  indeed  denied  and 
condemned  the  assertion  of  some  former  pon- 
tiffs, that  sovereigns  might  lawfully  be  depos- 
ed by  the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom.  If 
a  national  council  had  at  any  time  voted  the 
deposition  of  a  prince,  the  pope  (he  said) 
might  as  justly  confirm  the  sentence,  if  it  suit- 
ed his  own  ideas  of  policy  or  rectitude,  as  he 
might  crown  a  legitimate  prince,  or  consecrate 
a  foreign  prelate  who  had  received  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  ruling  power  in  the  state  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  acknowledgement 
was  a  concession  to  the  reforming  spirit  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  pon- 
tifical arrogance. 

The  idle  thunder  of  excommunication  only 
provoked  the  tyrant's  derision,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  softened  excited  ridicule,  while 
this  treatment  of  the  pontift"  was  considered 
by  many  catholics  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for 
having  favoured  and  indulged  an  enemy  of  the 
churcli  in  the  concordat  and  at  the  coronation. 

Still  affecting  a  high  regard  for  religion  and 
its  ministers,  the  ruler  of  France  concluded  a 
new  agreement  with  the  pope,  whom  he  unex- 
pectedly gratified  with  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nation to  ten  bishoprics,  either  in  France  or  in 
Italy,  allowing  him  also  to  e.xercise  the  pontifi- 
cate in  France,  and  in  the  kingdom  wiiicli  had 
been  formed  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  tlie  same 
manner  in  which  his  predecessors  had  acted: 
but  the  master  of  Rome  was  not  yet  so  hum- 
bled by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  as  to  be  disposed 


to  reinstate  the  pontiff"  in  his  temporal  au- 
thority. 

The  ruin  of  Napoleon  was  at  length  the  con- 
sequence of  his  wanton  ambition.  After  hia 
mad  expedition  to  Russia,  he  was  unable  to 
withstand  that  powerful  confederacy  which, 
with  the  most  determined  zeal,  was  organized 
against  him.  Holland  and  the  German  states 
shook  off"  his  yoke, — and  Rome  reverted  to  its 
temporal  and  spiritual  lord. 

Adversity  has  been  styled  a  teacher  of  wis- 
dom; but  the  maxim  was  not  verified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  restored  pontiff",  who  soon  mani- 
fested his  bigotry  and  imprudence,  instead  of 
displaying  the  enlightened  policy  of  a  wise 
prince.  Not  content  with  the  resumption  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  abolition  of 
Napoleon's  code  in  the  Roman  state,  he  re-or- 
dained the  observance  of  all  the  festivals,  re- 
established the  monastic  orders,  revived,  in 
some  degree,  the  inquisition,  and  reinstated  the 
obnoxious  society  of  the  Jesuits.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  last  measure,  he  declared  that  the 
catholic  world  demanded,  with  an  unanimous 
voice,  the  revival  which  he  had  ordered.*  He 
therefore  readily  granted  to  Taddeo  Barzo- 
zowski,  '  general  of  the  company  of  Jesus,' 
and  his  associates,  all  suitable  and  necessary 
powers  for  the  admission  of  all  who  might  be 
disposed  to  follow  the  rules  prescribed  by  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola, — for  the  education  of  youth 
in  the  principles  of  the  catholic  faith  and  in 
good  morals, — for  hearing  confessions,  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  and  administering  the 
sacraments  of  the  church.  As  tliis  edict  re- 
quired funds  for  its  execution,  such  property  as 
had  not  been  irrevocably  transferred  from  the 
former  association  was  assigned  to  the  new  fra- 
ternity, compensations  were  allowed  for  that 
which  had  been  alienated,  and  subscriptions 
were  requested  from  the  opulent  and  tiie  li- 
beral. 

Even  if  this  impolitic  conduct  in  religious 
affairs  had  been  accompanied  with  the  display 
of  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  civil  and  ordinary 
administration,  it  would  not  have  been  suffici- 
ently redeemed  from  censure  or  complaint;  but, 
when  joined  with  general  misgovcrninent,  it 
tended  only  to  convince  the  public  of  the  pope's 
unfitness  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  nation.  Pius, 
however,  proceeded  in  his  course  with  little 
alteration  and  few  concessions,  considering  him- 
self as  the  worthy  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
as  a  proper  object  of  general  regard  and 
esteem. I 


*  We  ought  not  to  dispute  the  pope's  veracity:  but, 
as  we  know  that  the  intlueiice  of  the  chief  catholic 
powers  constrained  Ganganelli  to  dissolve  the  insti- 
tution, we  doubt  whetlier  the  call  for  its  re-estab- 
lishnient  was  either  strong  or  unanimous. 

t  While  we  adopt  the  general  impression  which 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  political  conduct  and 
administration  of  this  pontiff,  we  are  bound  to  annuv 
;i  dili'crcnt  statement,  given  by  a  writer  who  boldly 
maintains  the  accuracy  of  hia  information.—"  Pius 
(says  M.  Vieusseux)  effected  many  useful  improve- 
nieuts  in  the  country  over  which  he  ruled.  His  im- 
poverished finances,  the  inveterate  habits  of  the 
people,  the  old  forms  and  routine  of  church-govern- 
ment, his  own  scrupulous  and  gentle  nature,  and  the 
prejudices  of  someof  his  advisers,  prevented  him  from 
doing  more.  He  enacted  a  law,  however,  compelling 
the  proprietors  of  the  large  estates  in  theCampagna 
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After  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Na- 
poleon, the  pope  entertained  the  Jiope  of  some 
accession  to  his  authority,  as  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Louis  XVIII.  would  retain,  un- 
altered, the  ecclesiastical  settlement  which  the 
usurper  had  framed;  but,  when  a  new  compact 
was  adjusted  with  France,  in  the  year  1817,  it 
was  more  calculated  to  augment  and  dignify 
the  establishment,  than  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence of  the  supposed  head  of  the  church. 
Thirty-two  new  sees  were  ordered  to  be  erect- 
ed; but  his  holiness  was  to  have  no  more  con- 
cern with  them  than  to  grant  canonical  insti- 
tution to  such  individuals  as  might  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  king;  and  it  was  foreseen  or  under- 
stood that,  if  he  should  refuse  to  confirm  the 
royal  appointment,  his  majesty  would  not  re- 
voke it;  for  Louis,  however  pious  and  devout, 
was  determined  to  support  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom  against  the  high  claims  even  of 
the  spiritual  father  of  Christendom. 

The  general  state  of  religion  in  France,  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
poleon, was  so  inconsistent  with  true  piety,  that 
the  respectable  part  of  the  priesthood  seemed  to 
apprehend  its  speedy  extinction.  Alarmed  at 
this  prospect,  many  churchmen,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  undertook  missions  with 
a  view  of  reclaiming  the  people.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  mode  in  which  these  missions  were 
conducted,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  the  year 
1819,  nine  ecclesiastics  paraded  the  chief  streets 
of  Avignon,  singing  penitential  psalms,  and 
two  of  them,  halting  on  a  hill,  preached  to  two 
divisions  of  the  assembled  multitude.  On  the 
following  day,  they  visited  the  churches,  and 
harangued  overflowing  congregations;  and,"  for 
a  week,  their  time  was  almost  wholly  employ- 
ed in  giving  public  or  private  instructions  to 
the  citizens,  and  in  visiting  tlie  hospitals  and 
prisons  for  the  same  purpose;  and  the  second 
week  was  principally  devoted  to  the  consola- 
tion of  those  who  came  to  confess  their  sins, 
and  who,  seeming  to  be  penitent,  received  ab- 
solution and  pardon.  The  baptismal  vows 
were  publicly  renewed  with  pompous  solem- 
nity, and,  in  every  church,  while  the  Gospel 
was  holden  up  to  general  view,  all  were  requir- 
ed to  swear  that  they  would  faithfully  observe 
the  precepts  contained  in  that  divine  book. 
After  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  a  great  cross  was  borne  in  mag- 
nificent procession,  and  erected  on  a  terrace  in 

di  Roma,  to  cultivate  all  thuir  lands,  or  give  up,  for 
a  reasonable  compensation,  those  which  they  could 
not  bring  into  culture;  he  allowed  rewards  for  the 
plantation  of  trees;  he  completed  the  cadastro  of  the 
Roman  provinees,  begun  before  his  time,  and  fixed 
upon  its  basis  the  rate  of  a  moderate  land-lax,  in  lieu 
of  the  arbitrary  contributions  previously  exacted;  he 
abolished  the  unjust  exemptions  of  the  upper  classes 
from  proportional  taxation;  he  enforced  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  his  household,  and  in 
the  charges  of  the  public  departments;  he  established 
manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton  in  the  houses  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  poor;  he  instituted 
an  office  for  the  registration  of  mortgages,  and  the 
security  of  loans;  he  withdrew  from  circulation  the 
base  and  enormously-depreciated  coin  which  had 
been  issued  in  disordered  times,  and  replaced  it  by 
standard  money,  at  a  great  loss  to  his  treasury;  and 
he  issued  an  edict,  announcing  a  plan  of  legal  and  ju- 
dicial reform,  which,  however,  was  imperfectly  fol- 
lowed." 


holy  triumph;  and  the  mission  was  closed  with 
appropriate  and  interesting  discourses. 

As  these  missions  had  only  a  partial  effect, 
the  state  of  the  church  was  represented  aa  de- 
plorable, in  a  letter  which  the  bishops  addressed 
to  the  pope.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
they  said,  was  relaxed;  many  dioceses  were  so 
neglected  by  their  lawful  rulers,  or  so  ill-goveni- 
ed,  that  the  faithful  wandered  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds;  the  enemies  of  the  church  took 
advantage  of  this  weakness,  to  inflict  severe 
wounds  on  the  declining  hierarchy;  and  the 
pious  divines  who  endeavoured,  by  acting  as 
itinerant  preachers,  to  revive  that  religious  spi- 
rit which  had  nearly  become  extinct,  were 
treated  with  contempt  or  with  insult.  It  was 
therefore  highly  expedient  that  some  measures 
should  be  speedily  taken  to  restore  the  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  church.  Repeated  deli- 
berations on  this  subject  in  the  French  cabinet 
led  to  a  ro3'al  ordinance  for  the  erection  of  cha- 
pels of  ease  wherever  they  seemed  to  be  re- 
quisite, for  the  immediate  grant  of  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  impoverished  church,  and  for  the 
general  protection  of  that  establishment.  '  It 
was  the  duty  of  every  state  (said  the  leading 
minister  on  this  occasion)  to  foster  or  to  renew 
a  religious  spirit.  To  support  religion  was  to 
support  the  unfortunate  whom  it  consoles,  to 
cherish  that  morality  which  it  elevates,  and 
that  virtue  which  it  creates  and  maintains.' 

While  these  measures  were  operating  to  the 
relief  of  the  established  church,  tranquillity  was 
restored  to  the  south  of  France.  At  Nismea 
and  other  towns,  the  protestants  had  for  seve- 
ral years  been  most  illiberally  molested  by  the 
catholics,  and  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
that  toleration  to  whicii  they  were  by  law  en- 
titled. Some  of  them  had  been  murdered  on 
their  way  to  the  meetings  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges, and,  in  defending  their  cause,  two  mili- 
tary officers  of  high  rank  had  lost  their  lives. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  court  connived  at 
these  outrages,  because  the  sufferers  were  more 
attached  to  Napoleon  than  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon;  but  this  was  an  unfounded  allegation; 
for  the  king,  though  he  did  not  in  every  point 
adhere  to  the  charter  which  he  had  granted, 
was  not  disposed  to  violate  its  provisions  in  the 
case  of  the  protestants.  The  ultra-royalists 
(as  the  friends  of  the  old  regime  were  styled) 
would  probably  have  continued  these  persecu- 
tions to  the  present  day,  if  Louis  had  not  co- 
vered the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  with 
the  broad  mantle  of  toleration. 

The  pope,  from  the  time  of  his  restoration 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  counsels  of  cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  was 
a  better  governor  both  of  the  church  and  state 
than  his  master.  Thus  the  pontiff  became 
more  popular  in  the  decline  of  his  life  than  he 
had  been  in  the  vigour  of  his  age;  and  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,*  was 
not  imlamented  either  by  the  clergy  or  tlie 
people. 

The  intrigues  for  the  election  of  a  new  pope 
were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  car- 
dinals, with  great  art  and  dexterity.    They  re- 


*  On  the  20th  of  August,  1823. 
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solved  neither  to  bo  ruled  by  the  French  nor 
by  the  Austrian  faction,  and  were  intent  upon 
the  choice  of  a  zealot,  who  would  be  disposed 
to  assert  and  maintain  the  high  prerogatives 
of  the  church.  Cardinal  Sevcroli,  though  not 
so  violent  in  his  disposition  as  some  of  tlie  bi- 
gots wished,  was  one  whoso  professed  princi- 
ples were  agreeable  to  the  party;  and  there- 
fore, on  one  of  the  days  of  meeting,  he  had 
twenty-six  votes.  He  might  have  had  as  many 
more  as  would  have  served  his  purpose,  if  the 
Austrian  party  had  not,  in  the  emperor's  name, 
excluded  him  from  the  chance  of  appointment; 
for  there  are  four  potentates  who  are  allowed 
to  exercise  that  right.  When  the  e.xclusion 
was  announced  to  him,  he  seemed  to  bear  it 
with  fortitude;  and  he  desired  that  the  act 
might  be  registered  to  prevent  the  privilege 
from  being  exercised  twice  in  the  same  con- 
clave, as  in  that  case  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  might  be  rendered  ineligible.  The  dis- 
appointment preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  is  said 
to  have  hastened  his  death. 

On  the  morning  after  this  rejection,  the 
friends  of  Severoli  requested  him  to  name  a 
fit  candidate  for  the  papal  throne.  He  replied, 
that,  if  he  had  sufficient  influence  over  the 
election,  either  the  cardinal  Amiibale  della 
Genga,  or  Gregorio,  (an  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,)  would  be  the  next  pon- 
titr.  The  former  was  the  determined  enemy 
of  Gonsalvi,  and  his  election,  which  quickly 
followed  the  recommendation,  demonstrated 
the  prevalence  of  the  bigoted  party.  He  as- 
sumed the  denomination  of  Leo  XII.,  because 
one  of  his  ancestors  had  received  some  feudal 
property  from  the  tenth  pope  of  that  name. 

Gonsalvi  was  now  dismissed  from  power, 
and  the  chief  adviser  of  the  new  pope  was  tlie 
cardinal  della  Somiglia,  who,  hke  his  sovereign, 
had  been  a  libertine  in  his  youth  and  in  his 
middle  age.  From  the  high-church  principles 
and  arbitrary  policy  of  such  men,  no  just  go- 
vernment, no  attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  could  be  expected;  and  their  subse- 
quent conduct  appears  to  have  proved,  that 
those  who  foreboded  ill  from  their  combina- 
tion with  the  Jesuits,  did  not  judge  too  harsh- 
ly. Indeed,  priests  in  general  are  not  the  best 
administrators  of  temporal  power,  and,  when 
we  say  that  they  ought  to  be  restricted  to  their 
spiritual  duties,  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  their 
sacred  order. 

With  all  his  bigotry,  and  all  his  zeal  against 
reform,  the  present  pontiff'  has  treated  the  pro- 
testants  in  his  dominions  with  a  degree  of 
mildness  and  complacency  not  expected  from 
his  rigid  principles.  He  even  allows  a  chapel 
tt  Rome  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  be- 
ing probably  influenced  by  a  regard  for  the 
British  and  other  protestant  govenunents,  even 
while  lie  thinks  that  the  professors  of  this  faith 
do  not  pursue  that  course  which  would  give 
tliem  a  full  assurance  of  salvation.  He  finds 
it  expedient  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
rnv.re  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  while  his 
own  mind  is  darkened  by  inveterate  prejudices. 
He  would  wisii  to  dictate,  as  his  predecessors 
did,  to  all  the  princes  of  Christendom;  but  as 
he  cannot  influence  them  to  the  extent  of  his 
wishes,  he  is  content  to  exhort  without  com- 


manding. The  prince  whom  he  finds  most 
devoted  to  him,  is  the  French  king  (Charles 
X.,)  who,  in  his  late  law  against  sacrilege,  has 
imitated  the  pontifical  rigour  of  the  middle 
ages;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  even  this  mo- 
narch is  inclined  to  surrender,  to  the  claims  of 
the  papacy,  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Gallican  church. 

The  reigning  pope  has  had  the  high  honour 
of  celebrating  a  Jubilee.  It  connnenced  on 
Christmas  eve,  in  1824,  and  a  whole  year  from 
that  time  is  considered  as  peculiarly  sacred. 
The  beginning  of  the  ceremonial  was  a  so- 
lemn procession  to  the  sacred  gate  which  leads 
to  St.  Peter's  church.  The  magistrates  of 
Rome,  the  chief  citizens,  the  cross-bearers  and 
other  ecclesiastical  attendants,  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  (last 
in  order,  though  first  in  dignity)  the  holy 
father,  with  his  tiara  carried  before  him,  ad- 
vanced to  the  gate.  As  it  did  not  open  at 
the  first  blow  which  he  gave  to  the  wall  with 
a  silver  hammer,  he  tried  a  second,  saying, 
with  an  air  of  authority,  '  I  will  enter  thy 
house,  O  Lord.'  An  opening  not  being  yet 
made,  he  struck  the  wall  a  third  time,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  workmen  on  the  other  side, 
a  passage  was  opened  for  the  anxious  throng. 
Fragments  of  stone,  thrown  out  in  this  ope- 
ration, were  eagerly  picked  up  by  the  vota- 
ries of  superstition,  and  the  medals  which  had 
been  left  within  the  wall  at  the  jubilee  of 
the  year  1800,  were  also  seized  by  the  scram- 
bling devotees.  The  church  was  soon  filled 
to  an  overflow:  the  pope  set  the  example  of 
singing  and  praying,  and  the  thanksgiving  ser- 
vice was  performed  amidst  the  united  sounds 
of  choral  and  martial  music,  enlivened  by  peaJs 
of  bell-ringing.  Similar  scenes  occurred  at 
three  other  churches;  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  pilgrims  who  flocked  from 
various  countries,  now  hoped  for  a  remission 
of  their  sins,  a  favour  which  may  be  purchased 
at  the  altars  on  moderate  terms.  Poor  strangers 
it  appears,  obtain  this  indulgence  p-atis;  and 
the  pope  sometimes  condescends  to  grant  it  to 
them  in  person.  He  presides  at  the  celebration 
of  the  most  sacred  service  in  the  metropolitan 
church,  and  aflerwards  entertains  the  pilgrims 
at  the  Vatican  palace  with  humble  fare  and 
spiritual  conversation,  and  distributes  silver 
medals  among  them,  commemorative  of  the 
jubilee.  But  the  usual  place  of  resort,  for 
these  strangers,  is  the  hospital  of  the  Pelepini, 
where  they  are  treated  with  great  respect,  and 
even  have  their  feet  washed  by  some  of  the 
cardinals.  In  the  course  of  the  year  which  is 
thus  dignified  with  peculiar  sanctity,  public 
amusements  and  diversions  are  prohibited:  yet 
the  idea  of  a  jubilee  ought  not,  we  think,  to 
'  impoverish  the  public  stock  of  harmless  plea- 
sure.' Where  a  general  fast  is  ordered,  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  a  suspension  of  ordi- 
nary amusements;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  joyful 
celebrity,  the  interdiction  seems  to  be  misplac- 
ed and  inapplicable. 

From  the  religious  concerns  of  France  and 
of  Italy,  we  proceed  to  the  survey  of  other  ca- 
tholic governments.  In  Spain,  the  pope's  au- 
thority was  not  suflFered  to  be  free  from  con- 
trol, as  will  appear  from  the  following  restric- 
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tions  upon  his  representative.  In  1803,  the 
council  of  Castile,  in  admitting  the  archbishop 
of  Nicea  to  the  office  of  papal  legate  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  stated  three  remarkable 
exceptions  to  the  authority  claimed  by  that  of- 
ficer. One  was,  that  he  was  not  to  have  the 
power  of  visiting  the  patriarchal,  metropolitan, 
or  other  churches,  with  a  view  to  correction 
or  reform;  another  was,  that  he  was  not  to  ex- 
amine any  individual,  whether  of  a  religious 
or  civil  character,  who  might  be  estranged 
from  a  particular  community  or  institution,  or 
in  any  way  criminal;  and  the  third  imported, 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  ap- 
peals from  the  ordinary  judges. 

The  pontifical  authority  was  still  more  re- 
stricted after  the  usurpation  of  the  Spanish 
throne  by  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph,  who, 
while  he  declared  that  only  the  Romish  reli- 
gion should  be  allowed,  left  to  his  holiness  a 
mere  shadow  of  power,  suppressed  a  conside- 
rable number  of  monasteries,  and  abolished 
the  court  of  inquisition.  But,  as  the  continued 
efficacy  of  his  regulations  depended  on  the 
permanence  of  his  power,  (for  they  were  not 
attended  with  the  general  assent  of  the  na- 
tion,) it  remained  for  the  cortes  to  determine 
whether  his  ordinances  should  be  exploded  or 
confirmed.  They  decreed,  in  the  year  1813, 
that  the  inquisition  was  injurious  to  religion 
and  to  the  state;  but,  to  gratify  the  bigots, 
they  voted  the  erection  of  episcopal  courts  for 
the  trial  of  heretics.  They  made  various  at- 
tempts for  the  reformation  of  abuses  and  the 
redress  of  grievances;  but,  amidst  the  preva- 
lence of  war  and  civil  dissentions,  they  could 
not  make  great  or  effective  progress  in  their 
schemes;  and  their  acts  were  annulled  by  the 
tyranny  of  that  prince  whose  throne  they  en- 
deavoured to  establish.  Being  released  by 
Napoleon  in  1814,  Ferdinand  re-entered  Spain 
with  those  emotions  of  resentment  which 
prompted  him  to  reject  the  new  constitution; 
and,  by  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  priests, 
excited  discontent  and  odium.  He  was  even 
so  attached  to  the  old  school  of  bigotry,  that 
he  concurred  with  the  pope  in  the  propriety  of 
re-establishing  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  com- 
manded that  all  the  colleges,  houses,  funds, 
and  rents,  which  belonged  to  this  fraternity  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression,  and  had  not  been 
altogether  alienated,  should  be  quickly  restored. 
Yet,  in  his  other  concerns  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  he  displayed  a  laudable  spirit;  for,  when 
the  papal  nuncio  required  that  the  ancient  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  king  and  regard  for  his  prero- 
gative, exacted  from  every  prelate  on  his  con- 
secration, should  no  longer  be  administered, 
he  answered  the  unwarrantable  demand  by  de- 
claring, that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in 
that  respect.  This  prince,  indeed,  though  de- 
ficient in  sense  and  judgment,  is  sufficiently 
disposed  to  defend  his  prerogative  against  pa- 
pal encroachments  and  attacks.  The  king  of 
Portugal  is  equally  attached  with  Ferdinand 
to  the  Romish  faith,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  ready  to  resist  the  high  claims  of  the 
pontiff. 

All  the  Austrian  prelates,  except  the  archbi- 
shop of  Olmutz,  are  nominated  or  appointed 
by  the  emperor;  and,  although  the  papal  con- 


firmation is  afterwards  accepted,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  necessary.  As  king  of 
Hungary,  the  same  prince  appoints  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches;  and 
those  who  are  named  immediately  exercise 
their  full  jurisdiction  before  they  receive  the 
pope's  confirmation  of  their  appointments;  for 
it  is  a  settled  point  in  these  countries,  that  bi- 
shops hold  their  power  directly  from  God. 
When  the  episcopal  oath  is  taken,  it  is  under- 
stood to  imply  only  a  canonical  obedience  to 
the  pope,  not  derogating  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree from  the  riglits  of  the  emperor,  or  en- 
croaching on  the  duties  which  the  prelates,  as 
subjects  of  the  state,  are  expected  to  perform 
to  the  ruling  power.  This  practice  certainly 
tends  to  explode  the  idea  of  a  double  alle- 
giance on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  subjects, 
whose  sovereign,  while  he  is  an  hereditary  bi- 
got to  the  Romish  faith,  is  determined  to  se- 
cure his  own  authority  from  the  encroachments 
of  a  foreign  pontiff'.  By  the  Placitum  Regium, 
no  papal  edicts  or  rescripts  are  allowed  to  have 
any  force  or  operation  without  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  government;  and  no  persons  are 
even  suffered  to  apply  to  his  holiness  with  re- 
gard to  any  new  act  of  devotion,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  without  the  emperor's  permission. 

The  catholic  zeal  of  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  in  this  century  declined.  Bigotry 
has  in  a  great  measure  yielded  to  a  sense  of 
liberality,  and  the  protestants  are  not  only  tole- 
rated but  encouraged.  A  new  constitution, 
allowing  a  national  assembly,  has  been  con- 
ceded to  the  people,  and  a  meliorated  system, 
both  in  the  church  and  state,  consequently 
prevails. 

In  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there 
is  not  a  uniformity  of  religious  regulation. 
The  rulers  of  Fribourg,  in  1815,  renounced 
the  right  of  appointing  their  bishop,  leaving  it  to 
the  uninfluenced  judgment  of  the  pope-  In  the 
Grison  territory  (now  a  part  of  the  Swiss  re- 
public,) the  bishop  of  Coire  is  elected  by  the 
twenty-four  canons  of  the  establishment;  but 
it  appears  that  the  pope  is  allowed  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  among  these  canons,  alternately 
with  the  chapter  itself.  The  same  bishop  pro- 
mulgates the  papal  ordinances,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  power. 
In  the  new  canton  of  Tessin,  the  bishop  of 
Como  is  appointed  by  the  government;  but  the 
papal  confirmation  is  deemed  requisite  for  the 
establislunent  of  his  pretensions.  In  the  Va- 
lais,  four  priests  are  proposed  by  the  chapter 
to  the  diet  for  the  episcopal  dignity:  of  these, 
one  is  selected  as  the  most  unobjectionable 
candidate;  the  pontiff  at  first  pretends  to  re- 
ject him,  but  soon  after  nominates  the  same 
person,  as  if  no  previous  recommendation  had 
been  given.  In  those  states  which,  before  the 
year  1815,  composed  a  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Constance,  the  prelates  are  chosen  by  the  go- 
vernment; and  his  holiness  is  expected  to  con- 
firm the  appointment.  Thus,  on  the  prelate's 
death,  in  1818,  a  new  bishop  was  nominated 
by  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  and,  though  the 
pope  objected,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  that  prince.  In  most  of  the  cantons, 
no  papal  or  episcopal  ordinances,  except  those 
which  relate  to  an  exemption  from  fasts,  or 
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other  affairs  of  little  moment,  are  suffered  to 
operate  without  the  consent  of  the  civil  power. 
With  regard  to  the  monasteries,  it  appears, 
that  the  election  of  the  head  depends,  in  some, 
upon  the  pope,  and,  in  the  rest,  upon  the 
bishops. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  pope's  au- 
thority is  seriously  checked  by  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  although  the  doctrines  which 
he  maintains  are  still  professed  by  the  people. 
No  bulls,  rescripts,  or  dispensations,  are  effec- 
tive without  the  royal  assent;  and,  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  bishops,  the  court  justly  assumes 
a  paramount  authority. 

In  speaking  of  Naples,  our  attention  is  call- 
ed to  a  remarkable  society,  which  was  formed 
in  the  year  1812,  while  Murat  (that  is,  the 
usurper  Joachim)  filled  the  throne  of  Ferdi- 
nand. We  are  induced  to  mention  it,  not  for 
its  chief  object,  which  was  evidently  political, 
but  because  its  members  mingled  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion with  their  general  views,  and  professed 
a.  high  regard  for  evangelical  truth,  declaring 
that  their  grand  aim  was  to  establish  on  that 
basis  a  system  of  freedom  and  justice.  Our 
Redeemer,  they  said,  was  the  victim  of  des- 
potic tyranny;  and  it  was  therefore  the  duty 
of  his  votaries  to  use  all  their  efforts  for  its  ex- 
tinction. The  founders  of  this  association 
were  the  friends  of  the  exiled  family;  but  many 
persons  of  different  political  principles  were 
encouraged  to  join  them;  and,  borrowing  the 
symbol  of  their  confederacy  from  the  charcoal 
trade,  they  did  not  disdain  the  degrading  ap- 
pellation of  Carbonari.  The  existence  of  such 
a  society  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Mu- 
rat, who  took  measures  for  the  repression  of 
its  audacity;  and,  being  thus  endangeicd  it 
was  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  numb  *•; 
for  the  leaders  dismissed  a  very  considerable 
part  of  their  force,  and  carried  on  their  in- 
trigues with  greater  caution  and  secrecy.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Joachim,  Ferdinand,  the  re- 
stored king,  or  rather  his  minister  the  prince 
of  Canosa,  instituted  a  new  association  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Carbonari;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  great  increase  of  the  latter,  who 
now  propagated  their  principles  of  reform  over 
many  parts  of  Europe.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1820,  their  intrigues  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  Neapolitan  kingdom;  but  it  was  easily  sup- 
pressed by  the  operations  of  an  Austrian  army, 
and  many  of  these  malcontents  were  punished 
in  various  modes.  The  society  then  desisted 
from  its  machinations,  and  declined  into  insig- 
nificance. 

In  Sicily,  so  feeble  is  the  papal  power,  that 
it  is  treated  with  a  freedom  bordering  on  con- 
tempt; and  the  intercourse  still  maintained  witli 
the  court  of  Rome  is  confined  to  the  formality 
of  procuring  either  patents  for  bishoprics,  to  be 
granted  to  those  who  are  nominated  by  the 
king,  or  dispensations  for  spiritual  wants,  when 
the  individuals  who  apply  for  them  have  re- 
ceived the  royal  permission.  If  these  applica- 
tions should  be  disregarded,  the  king,  being  (by 
an  ancient  grant)  a  legate  of  the  holy  see  by 
birth,  would,  in  all  probability,  order  the  pre- 
late who  acts  for  him  in  that  capacity,  and  who 
presides  in  the  spiritual  courts,  to  accede  to  the 
different  requests  in  the  pope's  name,  like  the 
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English  parliamentarians,  who,  when  they  op- 
posed Charles  I.  in  the  field,  pretended  to  act 
in  his  name. 

In  tlie  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  after  the 
laudable  efforts  of  Leopold  in  opposition  to  pa- 
pal encroachments,  little  remained  to  be  done 
in  the  present  century  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  temporal  sovereign.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  the  pope  ostensibly  supplies 
the  vacancies  in  episcopal  preferments;  but 
the  rule  is,  that  the  names  and  pretensions  of 
four  candidates  are  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Tuscan  minister  at  Rome,  who  points  out 
the  one  more  particularly  favoured  by  the  grand 
duke;  and  with  this  recommendation  his  holi- 
ness feels  himself  obliged  to  comply.  The  or- 
dinary benefices  are  conferred  on  such  peieons 
as  are  deemed  by  the  king  or  the  bishops  the 
most  deserving;  artd  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
any  appointment  of  this  kind  is  considered  as 
absolutely  unnecessary.  The  injunctions  of 
the  pontiff  are  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  cases  of  conscience  or  of  private  penance; 
but,  if  the  answers  to  these  cases  should  affect 
in  any  way  the  civil  state  of  the  persons  who 
have  solicited  the  illuminations  of  his  wisdom, 
the  acceptance  is  noticed  and  sometimes  pu- 
nished as  a  misdemeanour. 

Even  the  hereditary  bigotry  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  does  not  render  him  a  slave  to  the 
pope.  He  bestows  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
preferments  at  his  own  discretion,  and  rejects 
such  orders  from  Rome  as  relate  to  the  exter- 
nal polity  of  the  church.  He  indeed  suffers 
appeals  to  be  made  from  bishops  or  their  judi- 
cial deputies  to  the  pontiff,  in  those  few  causes 
which  are  still  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal;  but  these  appeals  are  not 
actually  transferred  to  Rome,  unless  each  sub- 
ject should  have  been  thrice  investigated,  with- 
out a  uniformity  of  decision,  by  pontifical  de- 
legates, chosen  from  the  whole  number  of 
churclunen  resident  within  the  kingdom. 

CHAPTER  II. 

History  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Cltristian 

Communities  in  Jlsia  and  ^ifrica. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into 
two  great  states,  it  could  not  be  expected,  either 
that  a  community  of  interest,  or  an  entire  co- 
incidence of  religion  would  long  prevail.  As 
adult  persons,  who  have  left  their  homes  and 
formed  new  famihes,  do  not  feel  tliemselves 
bound  to  adhere  invariably  to  the  opinions  oi 
the  practices  of  their  parents,  nations,  when 
disjoined  by  mutual  consent,  gradually  adopt 
new  sentiments,  both  in  religion  and  in  poli- 
tics: we  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  on  find- 
ing that  the  Greeks  soon  began  to  differ  from 
their  former  friends  and  felfow-suhjects.  The 
occasional  religious  differences  between  them 
have  been  stated  by  our  predecessor;  they  were 
not  essentially  important,  but  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  irritable  theologians  to  justify  a  seces- 
sion. The  schism  still  subsists  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  there  are  many  Greeks,  especially  in 
the  Morea,  who  are  more  unwilling  to  be  upon 
friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the  Latin 
church,  tlian  even  with  Moslems  or  pagans. 
These  haters  of  their  Christian  brethren,  we 
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may  conclude,  are  men  of  weak  minds  and  il- 
liberal dispositions;  and  the  majority  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  we  hope,  are  not  so  bigoted  and 
intolerant,  though  they  certainly  do  not  har- 
monise with  the  Romanists.  A  respectable  vo- 
tary of  the  Greek  church,  we  are  informed, 
made  a  formal  application  to  the  pope  in  1825, 
requesting  his  authoritative  aid  and  support  in 
the  present  contest,  and  holding  out  the  pros- 
pect of  a  religious  union:  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  authorised  on  this  occasion  by  the 
leaders  of  tlie  insurgent  confederacy,  or  that 
they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  point  of 
doctrine  or  even  of  ceremonial  practice  for  the 
insignificant-assistance  which  they  can  derive 
from  the  feeble  renmins  of  power  and  influ- 
ence, yet  enjoyed  by  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church. 

The  contest  to  which  we  incidentally  refer- 
red, did  not  arise  from  any  new  provocation, 
but  from  continued  reflection  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  existing  abuses.  The  Greeks,  habitu- 
ated to  the  most  disgraceful  slavery,  seemed  to 
submit  with  patience  to  the  sway  of  the  most 
brutal  barbarians  that  ever  obstructed  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  and  civilization:  but,  when 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Neapolitaiis, 
had  roused  themselves  from  that  torpor  which 
was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  warmth 
of  their  dispositions,  the  descendants  of  an  il- 
lustrious nation  resolved  to  exert  their  energy 
for  the  recovery  of  their  independence.  They 
boldly  took  up  arms  in  the  year  1821,  and 
soon  formed  a  new  government,  which,  unaid- 
ed by  tlie  jealous  and  selfish  powers  of  tlie 
continent,  they  are  still  defending  against  their 
savage  oppressors.  Without  speculating  on  the 
probable  event  of  the  contest,  we  shall  merely 
observe  that  they  are  entitled  to  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  all  the  advocates  of 
freedom,  and  all  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
But,  say  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  rebels 
ought  rather  to  be  punished  than  assisted.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  admit  tliat  position;  but  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  an  exception  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  the  in- 
jured slaves  of  a  government  which  is  in  itself 
an  anomaly  and  an  outrage. 

The  ministers  of  the  church,  in  general, 
were  among  the  promoters  of  the  revolt,  and 
many  of  them  are  even  engaged  in  the  military 
service,  in  which  some  have  displayed  great 
alertness  and  courage.  The  priests,  also,  in 
numerous  instances,  take  part  with  the  rest  of 
the  community  in  agricultural  labours,  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  thus  eke  out  their  scan- 
ty incomes  in  a  mode  which  detracts  from  the 
respect  tliat  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  them. 

The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  this  church 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  altered  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  priests  have 
continued  their  old  coarse;  the  people  have  not 
called  for  any  innovation;  and,  since  the  insur- 
rection unfolded  the  banners  of  liberty,  religion 
ha.s  been  treated  as  a  secondary  concern. 

Adverting  to  the  state  of  the  Greek  church 
m  one  point  of  ceremonial  observance,  which 
also  exliibits  traits  of  national  manners,  we  are 
uiduced  to  take  notice  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  This  festival,  being  deemed  the  most 
important  of  all,  is  observed  with  great  joy  and 


respect.  The  termination  of  fasting  necessarily 
leads  to  the  idea  of  feasting;  but  devotional 
exorcises  and  pompous  ceremonies  in  the 
churches  precede  the  general  mdulgence  and 
merriment.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  in  holiday  trim,  or  in  their  best 
apparel,  sally  forth  to  pay  visits  and  to  receive 
congratulations;  and  they  salute  each  other  on 
the  cheek,  saying  at  the  same  moment,  "  Christ 
has  risen."  Beside  private  rejoicings,  firings 
from  the  batteries  and  discharges  of  small  arms 
announce  the  prevailing  joy;  and,  not  content 
with  putting  powder  into  their  muskets  or  pis- 
tols, they  introduce  bullets,  not,  we  hope,  with 
a  malicious  intent,  but  from  the  wantonness  of 
joy.  In  the  evening  a  grand  ceremony  takea 
place  in  the  chief  towns:  all  men  who  sustain 
public  characters,  after  attending  divine  service 
in  the  principal  clmrch,  meet  in  the  street,  and 
tlie  members  of  the  executive  body,  approach- 
ing the  legislative  subjects  of  the  state,  who  are 
drawn  up  in  a  line,  embrace  them  with  an  air 
of  affection.  On  Easter  Monday,  the  festivi- 
ties are  renewed.  In  the  environs  of  the  towns, 
while  many  of  the  women,  dressed  in  a  tasteful 
manner,  are  reclining  on  the  grass,  listening  to 
the  attractive  sounds  of  the  guitar  and  the 
flute,  equestrian  bands  are  scouring  the  plain, 
and  hurling  their  javelins;  other  parties  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Romaic  dance,  while  discharges 
of  pistols  add  to  the  effect  of  the  music;  chil- 
dren, fancifully  arrayed  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  sport  around  their  delighted  relatives 
and  friends;  and  apparent  joy  and  hilarity  ani- 
mate the  scene.  Y^et  there  is  no  great  degree 
of  true  piety  or  sincere  devotion  in  this  celebra- 
tion of  Easter; — not  more,  indeed,  than  we  ob- 
serve in  the  Christmas  festivities  of  England, 
where  few  think  of  the  religious  origin  of  the 
general  joy. 

As  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  establishment 
scarcely  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  mother- 
church,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  formality 
of  descriptive  remark.  Ceremonies  are  more 
regarded  both  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  than 
the  dictates  of  sound  morality-  Prostrations 
before  the  pictures  or  figures  of  saints, — 

"  Who  never  yet  had  being, 

Or,  being,  ne'er  were  smnts;" 

pilgrimages  over  immense  deserts  to  favourite 
chapels  and  shrines,  and  other  marks  of  super 
stition,  are  the  general  substitutes  for  true  pie- 
ty. The  majority  of  the  priests  are  men  of 
low  birth  and  imperfect  education,  and  many 
of  them  attend  more  to  the  length  of  their 
beards  tlian  to  the  propriety  of  setting  a  good 
example  to  their  flocks. 

The  late  emperor  Alexander,  v^hile  he  fol- 
lowed the  rules  of  the  established  church,  tole- 
rated all  sects  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
modes  of  worship,  but  did  not  suffer  them  to 
make  proselytes.  It  was  on  this  grouna  that 
he  banished  the  Jesuits  trom  his  dominions,  if 
they  had  been  content  with  teaching  tne  ele- 
ments of  literature,  he  would  have  left  them 
unmolested;  but  they  endeavoured  to  seduce 
the  youth  into  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  same  prince  treated  the  Jews,  and  the 
Moslem  and  pagan  tribes  of  his  Asiatic  empire, 
with  mildness  and  forbearance,  promoting  with- 
out enforcing  their  conver^ioii.   When  he  com.- 
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pleted  the  roduclioii  of  Georgia  under  Iiis  yoke, 
he  found  Uie  people  already  Christians;  and, 
allured  by  his  beneficent  sway,  they  seemed 
more  observant,  than  tliey  had  before  been,  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Greek  church.  Over 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  he  had  some  influence, 
because  those  countries  seemed  not  to  have  any 
regular  ffovernniont;  hut  he  did  not  ostensibly 
direct  either  their  religion  or  politics. 

Directinjf  our  course  to  the  noijrhbourinfr 
territory  of  Chaidx'a,  we  meet  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  Christians.  They  inhabit  the 
country  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  are 
said  to  amount  to  500,000  persons.  They  form 
an  unconquered  state,  and  are  so  determined 
to  resist  all  attempts  for  their  subjugation,  that 
they  constantly  bear  weapons  of  defence,  which 
they  do  not  lay  aside  even  when  they  assemble 
for  public  worship.  Their  ostensible  ruler  is  a 
patriarch,  who  exercises  both  a  spiritual  and 
civil  jurisdiction;  hut  he  is  not  invested  with 
that  arbitrary  power  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
Asia;  for  the  government  is,  in  etl'ect,  rather 
republican  than  monarchical.  The  most  intel- 
ligent men  in  Chaldasa  do  not  pretend  to  know 
either  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  Christianity 
was  first  preached  in  that  country;  but  it  i.s  pro- 
bable that  Gregory,  styled  the  Enlightener, 
whom  the  Armenians  consider  as  the  founder 
of  their  church,  introduced  the  Gospel  likewise 
among  the  ancestors  of  those  tribes  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  Yet,  as  the  majority 
of  their  number  follow  the  opinions  of  Nesto- 
rius,  they  ditfer  from  the  Armenians,  who  are 
Monophysites.  They  a5>pear  to  be  divided  into 
two  hostile  parties, — namely,  the  Nestorians, 
who  compose  an  independent  church,  and  the 
converts  to  the  Romish  persuasion.  Literature, 
at  present,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  tiiem; 
and  we  need  not  wonder  at  this  circumstance, 
when  their  neighbours,  in  every  direction,  are 
equally  unenlightened,  or  still  more  ignorant.* 

In  Persia  are  found  the  remains  of  sects  that 
have  Christianity  for  the  basis  of  their  religion; 
but  the  superstructure  is  a  miscellaneous  kind 
of  erection,  not  fully  suited  to  the  foundation. 
The  Sabeans,  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  te- 
nets and  practices  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
and  Mohammedan  systems;  but,  as  they  be- 
lieve in  the  divinitj'  of  C'hrist,  and  the  redemp- 
tion and  atonement,  they  are  justly  considered 
as  Christians.  The  Scfis  resemble  our  Qua- 
kers in  their  regard  to  moral  duties,  and  their 
endeavours  to  subdue  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
Bions. 

In  India  the  Christians  are  widely  diffused, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  invigorated  ex- 
ertions of  modern  missionaries,  but  from  the 
remains  of  ancient  conversions.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  Siiad*  are  Christians  in  their 
hearts,  though  not  in  their  external  profes.sions: 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  still  heathens. 
About  155  years  ago,  one  Jogeo  Das  declared, 
at  Dahli  and  otlier  places,  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  divine  pupil  of  the  Su- 
preme Reing  to  deliver  the  people  from  the 
clouds  of  error,  in  which  they  had  been  long 
enveloped;  and  he  soon  found  many  who  were 
willing  to  secede  from  the  Hindoo  idolatry, 

*  All  accoiiiit  ot'  til"  (.'Jialda'an  Cliris-tiaiis,  by  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Kobcrl  Walsh. 


and  to  assist  him  in  the  propagation  of  his  doc- 
trines. These  sectaries  resemble  the  Quakers 
in  the  plaiimess  of  their  dress  and  the  simpli- 
city of  their  manners,  in  the  avoidance  of  fri- 
volous amu-sements,  in  that  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fanene.ss  of  an  oath  which  does  not  exclude  a. 
strict  regard  to  honour  and  truth,  and  in  their 
detestation  of  war  and  violence.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  expect 
a  day  of  final  judgment.  Many  of  those  who 
have  intercourse  with  our  missionaries  seem 
inclined  to  become  Christians;  but,  even  among 
tliese  well-disposed  men,  conversions  are  yet 
unconiinon. 

In  the  territory  of  Canara  we  still  find  a  large 
Christian  community,  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  claim  our  notice.  It  was  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Goa  that  the  rays  of  evangelical  light 
diffused  their  lustre  over  Canara;  but  at  what 
time  a  Christian  colony  was  first  formed  in 
this  part  of  Southern  India,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  influence  of  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernment not  only  conduced  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  settlers,  but  procured  for  them 
the  fiivour  of  princely  patronage,  so  that  they 
obtained  from  the  rajahs  of  the  country,  gran^ 
of  land  and  various  privileges.  They  receiv- 
ed occasional  accessions  of  European  devotees 
and  of  native  converts  from  Goa,  and,  by  their 
forcible  persuasions,  drew  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  darkness  of  idolatry;  and  the 
establishment  became  so  flourishing,  that  about 
80,000  persons  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  it  at 
the  time  when  Hyder  Ali,  the  bold  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Maissour,  attacked  and  subdued  Ca- 
nara.* They  were  terrified  at  the  success  of 
a  Moslem  conqueror;  but  he  treated  them  with 
mildness  and  humanity,  and  confirmed  their 
privileges.  Far  difterent  was  the  conduct  of 
liis  son  TippoG,  who,  although  he  found  them 
ready  to  submit  to  his  authority,  pretended  to 
suspect  that,  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
zeal,  they  would  not  long  remain  faithful  sub- 
jects to  a  prince  of  his  religion.  He  therefore 
insisted  on  their  adoption  of  that  system  which 
he  preferred,  and,  observing  their  reluctance, 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage.  He 
banished  or  imprisoned  the  priests;  sent  the 
greater  part  of  their  flocks  to  Seringapatara 
and  other  towns,  to  linger  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness;  destroyed  the  churches,  and 
seized  the  lands.  The  fall  of  tlie  t3'Tant, 
however,  in  1799,  revived  the  establishment. 
Those  who  had  been  compelled  to  renounce 
the  Christian  faith,  were  re-admitted  into  the 
churcii;  many  who  had  emigrated  during  the 
persecution  returned  into  Canara;  religious 
structures  gradually  arose  in  various  parts; 
and,  in  1818,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
21,800.  Agriculture  is  the  occupation  of  the 
majority  of  this  number;  and,  in  that  and 
otlier  employments,  the  industrious  habits  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  people  are  eminently 
conspicuous. 

The  spiritual  concerns  of  this  community 
are  conducted  by  about  twenty-five  priests, 
who  receive  instruction*  from  the  primate  of 
Goa.  The  religion  of  the  establishment  is 
consequently  that  of  the  Romish  church.   The 

*  In  the  ypar  1767. 
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mass  is  solemnized  in  Latin,  while  the  sermon 
and  other  parts  of  the  service  are  delivered  in 
the  vernacular  tongue.  Images  of  our  Re- 
deemer, the  Virgin  Mary,  and  favourite  saints, 
are  exhibited  in  the  churches,  and  receive 
humble  adoration;  but  public  processions  are 
avoided,  from  an  unwrillingness  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is  no  eccle- 
siastical tribunal  in  the  province,  and  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  church  is  that  of 
excommunication,  of  which  there  are  two  spe- 
cies, one  trifling,  and  the  other  not  so  severe 
as  to  preclude  the  exercise  of  kind  and  chari- 
table offices  toward  the  delinquent. 

Other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
Canara,  have  received  the  Gospel  from  catho- 
lic emissaries.  A  missionary,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  the  year  1806,  represented  the  Ro- 
mish places  of  worship  as  very  numerous  in  Tra- 
vancour;  but  he  added,  that,  in  most  of  them, 
mass  was  performed  only  once  in  two  years. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  neglect  of  ex- 
terior ordinances,  he  thought  that  above  1000 
catholic  missionaries  were  dispersed  over  India; 
but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  an  exaggeration. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  very  numerous,  extending  their 
labours  in  one  direction  from  Labor  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and,  in  another,  from  the  Persian 
frontier  to  China.  The  mission  in  the  province 
of  Bengal  appears  to  be  the  most  flourishing; 
and  it  is  more  regularly  organized,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  an  episcopal 
eee  and  a  college  at  Calcutta.  The  late  Dr. 
Middleton  'laboured  with  great  zeal  for  the  dif- 
fusion both  of  Christianity  and  learning  among 
the  Hindoos;  and  his  successor  in  the  bishopric 
(Dr.  Heber)  is  usefully  employetl  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  same  objects. 

The  promoters  of  Christianity  are  not  very 
■successful  in  the  Chinese  empire.  They  are 
-rarely  suffered  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country;*  and,  even  at  Canton, 
where  the  British  influence  is  very  considera- 
te, they  are  viewed  with  an  eye  of  jealousy, 
and  checked  in  their  benevolent  purposes.  In 
the  hope  of  more  auspicious  times,  they  carry 
on  their  operations  at  Macao,  and  also  at  Ma- 
lacca, where  a  college  has  been  erected,  in 
which  are  many  Chinese  students.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  translated  into  tlie  Chi- 
nese language;  and  copies  have  been  gladly 
accepted  by  many  of  those  emigrants  who 
have  transferred  their  industry  and  arts  to  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

In  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  our  missiona- 
ries are  also  actively  engaged.  Tliey  hold  re- 
ligious conversations  with  the  natives  of  all 
persuasions,  preach tlie  pure  word  of  Gnod,  dis- 
tribute translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  re- 
ligious tracts,  and  establish  schools.  Tlieir 
success  is  not  equal  to  their  wishes:  yet  they 
are  not  -discouraged.  If  they  convert  few  of 
the  Jews  or  Moslems,  they  guide  the  members 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  into  a  better 
path  in  their  religious  journey.    As  the  Druses 


*  It  is  affirmed  that,  in  the  year  1815,  the  French 
osis^ioiiarifs  and  their  converts  had  chapels  at  Fo- 
kein  iinil  other  towns,  but  that  a  persecution  arose 
against  them,  and  ruined  a  concern  wTiich  seemed 
%o  proiQiue  woU. 


are  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  descendants  of  the  crusa- 
ders of  the  middle  ages,  it  might  be  e.xpected 
that  they  would  be  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
exhortations  of  Christian  preachers.  Many  of 
them  certainly  are  so  inclined;  the  reigning 
emir  is  said  to  be  a  Christian  in  his  heart;  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  votaries  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  country  outnumber  the  followers  of 
the  Koran.  However  that  may  be,  the  Druses 
certainly  live  on  more  friendly  terms  with  the 
Christians  than  the  subjects  of  any  other  go- 
vernment in  Western  Asia. 

In  Egypt,  the  few  Europeans  who  undertake 
the  task  of  conversion  are  treated  with  mild- 
ness by  the  pasha  who  now  rules  over  that 
country  as  an  independent  prince;  but,  though 
he  is  fond  of  European  arts,  he  is  not  inclined 
to  assist  in  the  propagation  of  that  faith  which 
his  hereditary  prejudices  teach  him  to  repro- 
bate, and  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  are 
counteracted  by  the  efforts  of  itinerant  Mos- 
lems, sent  from  a  college  at  Cairo  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  the  pseudo-prophet. 

The  Abyssinians  might  be  called  a  religious 
people,  if  we  could  depend  on  their  professions 
of  piety;  but,  when  they  make  pompous  boasts 
of  their  zeal,  they  speak  more  like  Pharisees 
tlian  lovers  of  truth.  They  are  more  attentive 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  than  to  the  practice 
of  true  holiness  and  virtue;  for  their  morality 
hangs  loosely  upon  them,  and  their  conduct  is 
not  sufficiently  regulated  by  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour or  by  good  principles.  Their  addiction 
to  perjury  is  an  odious  trait  in  their  characters; 
for  they  will  frequently  imprecate  curses  upon 
themselves  if  their  assbrtions  should  be  false, 
knowing  at  the  same  moment  that  they  are 
wholly  unfounded;  and,  when  the  king  has 
sworn  that  he  will  pardon  a  delinquent,  whom 
he  afterwards  wishes  to  punish,  he  says  to  his 
attendants,  '  Take  notice  that  I  scrape  this 
oath  away  from  the  tongue  which  pronounced 
it,' — making  movements  and  gestures  corres- 
ponding with  his  faithless  declaration.  They 
do  not  regard  marriage  as  a  religious  obliga- 
tion, and  the  priests  therefore  do  not  officiate 
on  the  occasion;  and  chastity  is  little  regarded 
by  either  sex.  They  consider  fasting  as  a 
strong  proof  of  piety;  but  the  priests,  while 
they  order  the  laity  to  fast  about  190  days  in 
a  year,  only  practise  that  kind  of  forbearance  for 
70  days.  At  the  end  of  each  fast  the  chief  priest 
entertains  his  brethren,  who  greedily  devour 
the  raw  flesh  of  a  cow,  sing  hynms,  and  drink 
some  fermented  liquor  until  they  are  stupified. 
Witli  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  abuna  or 
metropolitan,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has 
a  great  extent  of  power  or  patronage.  Officers, 
who  are  not  required  io  be  priests,  administer 
the  revenues  of  the  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  determine  spiritual  causes, — an  appeal  to 
the  king  alone  being  permitted,  if  the  decision 
should  not  giv-e  satisfaction. 

CHAPTER  III. 

History  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Communities  of  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

The  Lutherans  still  bear  the  chief  sway  in 
the    Swedish   and    Danish   kingdoms.     Their 
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«eal,  however,  is  less  fervent  than  it  formerly 
was,  and  they  are  less  arbitrary  and  intolerant. 
They  begin  to  partake  of  the  candour  and  libe- 
rality which  are  now  more  prevalent  than  even 
in  the  last  century;  they  entertain  more  just  sen- 
timents of  the  right  which  all  persons  have  to 
think  for  themselves  in  points  of  religion  and 
of  conscience;  and  they  are  more  disposed  to 
follow,  in  practice,  that  rational  and  well- 
founded  axiom.  Indeed,  they  now  grant  full 
toleration,  from  which  even  the  Jews  are  not 
excluded.  The  addition  of  Norway  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  1814,  tended 
to  infuse  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  govern- 
ment. The  easy  acquisition  of  a  new  territory 
puts  a  prince  into  good  humour,  and  he  in- 
stantly becomes  more  mild  and  conciliatory: 
but,  even  before  that  event,  it  was  ordained,  in 
the  new  constitution  which  was  promulgated 
in  1809,  that  no  person  should  be  harassed  or 
called  to  an  account  for  his  religious  opinions, 
unless  it  should  clearly  appear  that  his  avowal 
of  them,  or  the  exercise  of  that  religion  to 
which  they  appertained,  might  be  injurious  to 
the  state.  This  exception,  it  may  be  said,  fur- 
nished a  pretence  for  molesting  the  sectaries; 
yet  the  ordinance,  we  believe,  was  intended  to 
convey  a  complete  toleration. 

The  present  Danish  government  is  liberal 
and  beneficent;  and  the  king  is  as  attentive  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  as  to  that  of  the 
state.  Aware  of  the  poverty  of  his  clerical 
subjects  in  Iceland,  he  allows  pensions  to  those 
who  cannot  procure  a  sufficiency  of  income 
from  the  limited  bounty  of  their  congregations; 
and  he  evinces  his  Christian  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  missionary  undertakings. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  formed 
in  the  year  1814,  by  the  union  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces  with  those  which  the  French 
had  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  the  sovereign,  though  a  Calvinist, 
granted  to  his  new  subjects  an  entire  freedom 
of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  and  an  equal 
share  with  the  protostants  in  the  representative 
government.  This  equality  did  not  satisfy  the 
prelates,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Romish 
faith,  followed  for  so  many  ages  by  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands,  entitled  its  professors  to  su- 
perior privileges:  but  the  king,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing tiieir  suggestion,  merely  promised  that 
every  proposal  connected  with  their  religion 
should  be  submi'.ted  to  the  con.sideration  of  an 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  catholics. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  occasionally  vented 
their  ill  humour  in  complaints  and  remon- 
strances; but  they  cannot  effectually  resist  the 
commanding  influence  of  the  protestants.  In 
1825,  the  king  gratified  them  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seminary,  in  which  candidates  for 
the  catholic  ministry  might  acquire  a  sufficient 
fund  of  learning  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  sacred  trust.  With  the  same  view,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  of  complacency,  the  college 
of  Maynooth  in  Ireland  is  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  a  protestant  parliament. 

In  France,  the  protestants  are  cliiefly  Cal- 
vinists.  With  regard  both  to  the  French  and 
German  branches  of  that  sect,  it  was  stipulat- 
ed, in  the  agreement  between  Napoleon  and 
the  pope,  that  a  synod,  composed  of  five  con- 
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sistorial  churches,  should  regulate  all  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns,  but  that  its  resolu- 
tions should  be  submitted  to  the  rulers  of  the 
state  for  confirmation;  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  pastors  should  be  subject  to  similar  re- 
cognition or  approbation.  If  the  contributions 
of  the  different  conmaunities  should  be  insuffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the  officiating  minis- 
ters, the  government  promised  to  increase  the 
amount  to  a  fair  allowance.  As  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  part  of  Germany  with  France  had 
added  a  multitude  of  Lutherans  to  the  state, 
it  was  provided  by  the  same  concordat,  that 
their  churt'.i  should  be  regulated,  under  the 
authority  of  the  consuls,  by  consistories  both 
general  and  local,  and  by  councils  of  inspec- 
tion. The  ministers  of  the  Calvinist  persua- 
sion were  to  be  educated  at  Geneva,  and  those 
of  the  Lutheran  church  at  a  peculiar  seminary 
of  their  own  religion.  When  the  territories  in 
which  these  protestants  resided  were  withdrawn 
by  the  allied  powers  from  the  French  yoke,  in 
the  year  1815,  such  regulations  were  made  as 
softened  the  arbitrary  clauses  of  the  former 
compact,  and  yet  left  a  controlling  authority 
in  the  hands  of*^the  civil  power. 

The  attachment  of  the  elector  (now  king) 
of  Saxony  to  the  Romish  faith  did  not  induce 
the  people  of  that  country  to  relinquish  their 
habitual  regard  for  the  Lutheran  system;  and 
therefore  no  catholic  bishop  is  allowed  to  act 
or  reside  in  that  realm,  except  the  king's  con- 
fessor, to  whom  the  pope  grants  the  authority 
of  an  apostolic  vicar.  In  Upper  Lusatia,  some 
dignitaries  who  form  a  chapter,  elect  a  mitred 
dean,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  approbation 
of  an  Austrian  commissary;  and,  at  Bautzen, 
there  is  a  chapter  which,  though  catholic,  has 
a  Lutheran  president.  In  civil  rights,  the 
members  of  the  two  communions  now  stand 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  Saxony.  In  the  Ha- 
noverian territories,  the  catholics  were  long 
subjected,  by  the  Lutheran  rulers  of  the  state, 
to  various  restrictions.  They  were  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  the  host  publicly,  or  to  have 
any  processions;  and,  in  points  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  odious  authority  of  a  Lutheran 
consistory.  But  more  auspicious  days  at  length 
dawned  upon  them;  and  they  are  now  gratifi- 
ed with  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

In  the  three  electoral  archbishoprics  (Mentz, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,)  which  were  incorporat- 
ed with  the  Prussian  monarchy  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  ca- 
tholics, forming  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
would  be  treated  with  lenity  and  indulgence, 
if  not  highly  favoured;  and,  in  fact,  they  have 
greater  privileges  than  their  brethren  who  re- 
side in  other  parts  of  the  king's  dominions. 
They  have,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  an  agent 
who  promotes  their  interest,  and  encourages 
the  pope  to  counteract  the  arbitrary  spirit  of 
Frederic.  In  Silesia,  where  the  catholics  form 
only  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  ca- 
pital, the  king  has  suppressed  some  of  their  mo- 
nasteries, and  precluded  all  appeals  to  Rome. 
In  East  Prussia  he  suffers  no  Romish  bishop  to 
act,  though  the  priests  are  retained;  and,  in 
Brandenburg  and  other  provinces,  he  rules  the 
sect  with  a  high  hand,  yet  not  with  oppressive 
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t3'ranny.  At  the  same  time,  he  favours  the 
Calvinists  more  tlian  tlie  Lutherans,  but  is  so 
far  from  sufterinir  the  former  to  molest  the  lat- 
ter, that  he  would  rather  witness  their  union 
than  their  discord. 

The  increasing  liberality  of  sentiment,  in  the 
present  age,  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in 
many  of  the  German  states.  The  grand  duke 
of  Nassau,  being  connected  in  marriage  with  a 
lady  of  the  latter  persuasion,  and  wishing  to 
preclude  religious  differences  among  his  chil- 
dren, resolved,  as  far  as  his  influence  could  ex- 
tend, to  unite  his  family  and  his  subjects  in  the 
same  devotional  forms  and  worship;  and  his 
laudable  endeavours  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse  and  some 
other  states  the  example  was  speedily  followed; 
and  the  completion  of  three  centuries  from  the 
first  exertions  of  Luther  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious reform,  furnished  an  appropriate  day*  for 
the  first  public  celebration  of  the  new  union. 
To  all  liberal  minded  Christians  this  must  have 
been  a  day  of  joy  and  of  sincere  congratulation. 
They  recurred  to  the  page  of  history  for  an 
elucidation  of  the  dawn  of  religious  reform: 
they  reflected  on  the  troubles  and  sufferings  to 
which  their  ancestors  were  subjected  in  the 
progress  of  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  a 
corrupt  church;  and  they  now  hailed  with 
heart-felt  satisfaction  the  union  of  those  who, 
without  differing  on  essential  points,  had  long 
been  unhappily  divided. f 

Notwithstanding  these  approaches  to  a  union 
of  sentiment,  differences  of  religious  opinion 
still  subsist  in  various  parts  even  of  protestant 
Germany;  for  a  uniform  standard  of  thought 
cannot  be  expected  to  exist  in  any  community. 
In  those  universities  in  which  freedom  of  speech 
is  in  any  degree  allowed,  the  desire  of  political 
liberty  appears  to  be  accompanied  with  free- 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  af- 
firmed by  profes-sor  Tholuck,  that  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle  is  the  seat  of  infidelity,  and  that 
even  some  of  the  teachers  of  theology  are  in- 
fected with  an  anti-christian  spirit.  This  hos- 
tility to  the  truth,  he  says,  is  still  more  preva- 
lent at  Weimar,  where  zealous  Christians  are 
discountenanced  and  persecuted:  but  he  seems, 
in  this  instance,  to  have  used  the  language  of 
exaggeration.  We  admit  that  those  who  wish 
to  be  reformers  in  politics  are  in  general  equally 
desirous  of  what  tliey  call  a  reformation  in  reli- 
gion; but  the  charge  of  infidelity  is  the  common 
resource  of  intolerant  bigots,  who  are  offended 
even  with  such  as  diflier  from  them  in  un- 
important particulars,  and  stigmatize,  as  infi- 
delity, that  which  is  merely  a  sectarian  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  religious  systems  esta- 
tablished  in  Germany,  the  baroness  Krudener 
ventured  to  propose  a  reform.  This  lady,  in 
her  youth,  was  not  strongly  impressed  with 
sentiments  of  piety.     Her  vivacity  seemed  to 


*  111  the  year  1817. 

t  Among  the  Kavurian  protestants,  this  rpconcilia 
tioii  was  adjusted  with  p-irticiilar  tbriiiality  in  the 
year  1818.  The  vtniled  eslahlisliineiit  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Christian 
Chnrch,  and  the  holy  scripture  was  declared  to  be  the 
only  bnsis  of  faith  to  which  its  menibers  ought  to 
adhere. 


disdain  all  restrictions,  and  her  morals  were 
not  pure  or  correct:  'but,  in  the  progress  of  her 
studies,  she  at  length  met  with  the  works  of 
Stilling,  a  German  enthusiast,  whose  effusions, 
operating  upon  the  wannth  of  her  disposition, 
excited  in  her  mind  a  strong  devotional  spirit. 
When  the  sparks  of  her  piety  were  kindled  into 
a  flame,  she  resolved  to  illuminate  the  world, 
as  far  as  her  abilities  would  allow,  and  began, 
in  the  year  1813,  to  propagate  her  opinions 
publicly  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  following  year 
she  visited  Paris,  in  the  character  of  a  religious 
reformer,  and  prayed  and  preached  at  her  hotel 
for  the  edification  of  the  dissolute  and  depraved 
French;  but,  while  she  amused  them  by  her  ec- 
centricity, she  made  no  impression  upon  their 
minds.  To  Switzerland  she  afterwards  directed 
her  course,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  to  large 
congregations.  She  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  and  asserted  the  saving  power  of 
faith  and  grace,  even  without  those  worka 
which  are  meritorious  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  She  was  consequently  more  severe  in 
her  denunciations  against  what  the  Methodists 
call  sin,  than  against  acts  of  worldly  wicked- 
ness and  guilt.  She  pretended  to  be  convinced 
that  her  frequent  and  earnest  prayers  had  sc 
far  secured  the  divine  favour,  as  to  give  her 
that  inspired  and  influential  character  which 
enabled  her  to  reclaim  thousands  of  sinners: 
but,  by  declaiming  at  the  same  time  against 
some  civil  ordinances,  she  so  displeased  the 
rulers  of  several  cantons,  that  they  ordered  her 
to  quit  the  country.  Retiring  into  the  duchy 
of  Raden,  she  assembled  at  her  house  the  sup- 
posed friends  of  true  religion,  and  boldly  con- 
tinued her  career,  until  the  magistrates  stop- 
ped these  irregular  proceedings.  She  thus  be- 
came sensible  of  the  danger  of  defying  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  was  more  prudent  and 
cautious  in  her  subsequent  conduct.  She  lived 
many  years  unmolested  on  an  estate  which  she 
possessed  near  Riga,  where,  as  well  as  in  her 
other  places  of  abode,  she  was  idolized  by  the 
poor  for  her  numerous  acts  of  charity  and  be- 
neficence. She  died  in  the  Crimea,  in  1824, 
without  the  fame  of  having  instituted  a  formal 
sect. 

While  a  protestant  lady  of  Gennany  thus 
asserted  her  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  in- 
spiration, a  Romish  fanatic  of  the  same  coun- 
try seemed  to  think  himself  equally  favoured 
with  the  divine  aid.  This  was  the  prince 
Alexander  Hohenlohe  of  Ramberg,  who  pre- 
tended that  he  could  cure  bodily  disorders  by 
prayers  and  devotional  exercises;  and  several 
cases  have  been  obtruded  on  the  credulous  part 
of  the  community,  containing  attestations, 
seemingly  strong,  of  the  providential  grant  of 
relief  (at  the  precise  time  when  the  prince  so- 
lemnized tlie  mass  and  offered  up  prayers  to 
Heaven)  to  persons  in  distant  countries,  whose 
friends  had  applied  to  him  in  the  fulness  of 
their  faith  and  the  fervour  of  their  zeal. 

Of  the  twenty-two  cantons  which  now  com- 
pose tlie  Helsetic  confederacy,  six  are  attached 
to  the  protestant  communion;  and  of  these 
Bern  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing.  In 
six  of  the  states,  the  catholics  and  protestants 
bear  equal  sway,  while  the  other  ten  cantons 
follow  the  Romish  system.     In  these,  a  tolera- 
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ting  disposition  usually  prevails;  but  there  has 
lately  been  au  exception  from  tliat  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  A  new  sect  arose 
in  this  canton,  or  rather  a  number  of  persons 
resolved  to  commence  a  more  methodical 
course  of  religious  duties  and  devotional  exer- 
cises, not  supposing  that  their  zeal  in  this  re- 
spect could  excite  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling 
power.  If  they  had  restricted  these  marks 
of  piotv  to  their  own  families,  the  government 
would  not  have  taken  the  least  notice  of  their 
conduct;  but  their  offence,  it  seems,  consisted 
in  propagating  the  same  spirit  among  others, 
by  inviting  their  friends  to  their  houses  to  join 
in  these  acts  of  worship.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  entertained  any  new  opinions  or  he- 
terodox notions;  and  therefore  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  canton  had  no  sufficient  ground  of 
interference;  nor  ought  it,  indeed,  to  have  in- 
terfered, even  if  the  people  had  been  heretically 
disposed;  for,  as  belief  depends  on  the  unsophis- 
ticated mind,  it  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to 
force  or  constraint.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
however,  was  accused,  in  the  year  1824,  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  having  read  and  expounded 
a  chapter  of  the  Scriptures  to  four  persons  be- 
side his  own  family,  and  condemned  to  banish- 
ment for  three  years  by  his  arbitrary  judges.* 
Other  ministers  were  arraigned  for  similar  con- 
duct; but,  when  twenty-six  clergymen  petition- 
ed the  government  to  relax  its  rigour  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  prosecutions,  we  believe,  were 
discontinued. 

While  the  catholics  sometimes  transgressed 
llie  limits  prescribed  by  the  government,  but 
(in  the  case  which  we  have  stated)  without 
serious  delinquency,  the  protestants  occasion- 
ally deviated  from  the  ordinary  course  of  legi- 
timate proceedings,  and,  in  one  case,  disgraced 
their  holy  cause  by  sanguinary  excesses.  In  a 
village  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  family  and 
neighbours  of  a  farmer,  named  John  Peter, 
were  infected  with  the  superstitious  folly  of  his 
daughter  Margaret,  who,  having  a  tendency  to 
devout  enthusiasm,  had  been  inflamed  into 
absolute  phrenzy  by  the  effusions  of  itinerant 
preachers.  So  high  was  the  opinion  of  her 
sanctity,  that  she  was  even  supposed  to  have 
been  favoured  with  celestial  inspiration;  and, 
by  the  influence  which  she  thus  obtained,  she 
was  enabled  to  hold  religious  assemblies,  in 
which  the  most  shameful  extravagances  and 
the  most  hideous  enormities  were  practised. 
She  n)aintained  the  necessity  of  waging  perpe- 
tual war  with  Satan,  to  prevent  him  from  tri- 
umphing over  Jesus  Christ,  and  recommended, 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  saving  soul^  from 
the  grasp  of  the  restless  fiend,  either  an  act  of 
self-sacrifice,  or  tiie  infliction  of  mortal  wounds 
on  friends  and  relatives.  At  a  meeting  of  her 
disciples,  she  attacked  one  of  iicr  brothers  with 
such  fury,  that  only  the  opportune  aid  of  a  fe- 
male domestic  saved  him  from  death.  Her 
sister  then  offered  herself  as  a  victim,  and  was  1 
beaten  to  death   with  an  iron  mallet  by  the  I 

♦  Dcs  Persecutions  Religieiiscs  dans  le  Canton  de 
Valid. — A  similar  case  occurred  in  France  in  1SJ5. 
At  the  vill.ige  of  St.  Etieiinc.one  man,  sixteen  wo 
men,  and  two  children,  were  apprehended  tor  meet 
jng  at  .1  piivate  house  to  read  the  New  Testanifiit. 
and.  for  this  alleged  violalion  of  the  law,  they  wen: 
repniuanded  by  tile  niagiotrates  and  lined. 


cruel  enthusiast  and  one  of  her  mad  friends. 
Her  father  did  not  actually  witness  these  out- 
rages; but  he  knew  that  she  was  perpetrating 
some  enormity,  and  yet  did  not  rush  into  the 
apartment  to  secure  ])eace  and  order.  He  suf- 
fered the  storm  to  rage,  while  he  calmly  pur- 
sued his  ordinary  occupations.  Margaret's 
phrenzy  was  not  yet  cooled;  and,  while  she  sat 
on  the  bed  on  which  remained  the  palpitating 
body  of  her  sister,  she  began  to  strike  herself 
with  the  mallet.  Not  satisfied  with  the  vigour 
of  her  own  arm,  she  desired  a  friend  to  use  the 
instrument  with  fatal  effect;  but,  suddenly 
thinking  that  crucifixion  would  be  a  more 
legitimate  death,  she  insisted  on  suffering  that 
species  of  torture.  Some  piecesof  timber  were 
then  placed  upon  the  bed  in  the  form  of  a  cioss, 
and  to  tliese  she  was  deliberately  nailed,  with- 
out seeming  to  feel  any  pain, — so  great  was 
her  fortitude,  and  so  determined  her  self-de- 
votcment.  At  length  slie  said,  '  Drive  a  nail 
into  my  heart,  or  split  my  head;'  the  latter  part 
of  the  alternative  was  instantly  executed,  and 
a  low  inoan  announced  her  expiration.  A 
judicial  inquiry  was  made  into  these  horrid 
acts;  and  Ursula  Kuiidig,  the  most  willing  and 
ready  agent  in  the  work  of  murderous  fanati- 
cism, was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  la- 
bour for  sixteen  years.  Some  of  Margaret's 
male  associates  were  deprived,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  of  their  political  rights;  and  her 
father's  house,  the  scene  of  her  folly  and  cruel- 
ly, was  demolished.  Her  opinions  and  fancies 
were  not  immediately  renounced  by  her  vota- 
ries, some  of  whom  pretended  to  believe  that 
she  would  soon  re-appear  in  the  world. 

The  commanding  number  of  protestants  in 
Switzerland  may  be  supposed  to  keep  those  of 
Piedmont  in  countenance;  but  the  latter  (we 
mean  the  V'audois)  have  been  so  discouraged 
by  the  bigotry  of  the  court  and  the  Romish 
clergy,  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  20,000,  who  are  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  thirteen  pastors.  They 
preserve  those  tenets  which  they  maintained 
on  their  original  separation  from  the  Romish 
church.  '  Wo  are  called  heretics  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tliat  church  (said  their  primate  Peyrani 
to  a  late  visitant  of  their  secluded  valleys;) 
but  our  church  is  founded  on  the  durable  rock 
of  Christianity.  We  have  adhered  to  the  pure 
tenets  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  Roman- 
ists have  separated  from  us.' 

In  all  the  states  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  Jews  were  at  an  early  period 
mingled  with  the  Christians,  notwithstanding 
the  rooted  odium  which  subsisted  between  the 
humbled  posterity  of  the  ancient  patriarchs 
and  the  triumphant  adorers  of  the  Messiah. 
Although  the  former  may  be  thought  to  have 
no  concern  in  a  history  of  the  church  of  (Christ, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  improper  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  treatment  which  they  have  received 
in  our  time  from  the  Christian  governments. 
Wiiile  tiie  French  revolution  was  in  progress, 
Gregorie  was  the  first  who  openly  proposed 
that  they  should  be  rescued  from  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  they  had  long  been  sub- 
jected; and,  as  freedom  was  then  (ostensibly 
at  least)  the  order  of  the  day,  there  was  no 
pretence  for  withliolding  it  from  the  hraehtes. 
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In  consequence  of  this  change  of  opinion,  they 
were  admitted  into  corporations,  promoted  to 
a  variety  of  offices,  obtained  considerable  rank 
in  the  army  during  Napoleon's  sway,  and 
were  deemed  not  unfit  to  belong  even  to  his 
celebrated  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  pretend- 
ed that  he  entertained  the  idea  of  re-establish- 
ing their  power  in  Palestine;  but,  though  he 
perhaps  mentioned  that  wild  scheme  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rhodomontade,  he  had  no  intention  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  By  his  order,  however, 
seventy-four  deputies,  representing  the  whole 
Jewish  community  in  the  French  empire,  met 
at  Paris,  in  1806,  and  gave  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  various  questions  respecting  their  in- 
stitutions and  practices,  and  their  ideas  of  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  government.  In  return 
they  were  assured  by  the  emperor,  that  he 
would  not  only  secure  to  them  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  but  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  French  citizens.  This  meet- 
ing was  followed  by  one  of  a  more  dignified 
character  and  a  more  religious  nature, — even 
by  the  convocation  of  the  grand  Sanhedrim. 
The  revival  of  an  assembly  which  had  so  long 
been  discontinued  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews.  Those  of  Italy  were  requested  to  send 
deputies  to  it;  and  the  Mosaic  tribes  of  Ger- 
many readily  concurred  in  the  proposed  reform. 
Their  worship  was  re-organized  at  the  meet- 
ing; their  moral  system  was  placed  on  a  more 
sound  basis;  and  their  civil  conduct  was  judi- 
ciously regulated. 

In  Germany,  Lessing,  the  philosophic  dra- 
matist, was  the  first  who  publicly  avowed  him- 
self a  friend  to  the  Jews;  and,  with  a  view  to 
their  rescue  from  degradation  and  contempt, 
he  introduced  upon  the  stage  a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable Jew,  as  Cumberland  did  at  a  later 
period  in  England.  He  also  gave  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  Mendelsohn  (a  youth  of  that  de- 
spised race,)  whose  subsequent  literary  exer- 
tions tended  to  dispel  the  mists  of  prejudice, 
and  promote  the  diffusion  of  just  and  liberal 
principles.  Some  distinguished  statesmen  es- 
poused the  same  cause,  and  urged  the  rulers 
under  whom  they  acted  to  extend  equal  pro- 
tection to  all  classes  of  their  subjects.  Indeed, 
the  loyal  zeal  of  the  Jews  entitled  them  to  the 
favourable  opinion  of  the  German  princes; 
and,  from  some  of  these  rulers,  they  received 
honourable  testimonies  of  approbation,  and, 
from  the  Prussian  monarch,  all  the  rights  of 
citizens.  These  marks  of  regard  gave  them  a' 
degree  of  confidence  which  the  zealous  Chris- 
tians construed  into  arrogance;  and  hence  arose 
in  some  of  the  cities,  loud  clamours  against 
them.  The  senate  of  Lubeck  resolved  to  treat 
them  as  strangers  or  aliens,  and  prohibited 
them  from  carrying  on  any  branch  of  trade 
within  the  limits  of  the  city;  and,  in  several 
other  fi-ee  towns,  the  obnoxious  Israelites  were 
assailed  by  the  tumultuous  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  envoys  of  the  chief  German 
powers,  assembled  at  Carlsbad,  were  so  far 
from  being  disposed  to  countenance  these  un- 
justifiable proceedings,  that  they  menaced  the 
constituted  authorities  of  those  cities  with  sig- 
nal marks  of  displeasure,  if  the  Jews  should 
not  meet  with  that  protection  which  they  had 
a  right  to  claim.     This  interposition  was  at 


once  honourable  to  the  great  powers  and  ef- 
fective in  its  result. 

In  Holland,  long  before  the  present  age,  the 
Jews  enjoyed  full  toleration  and  complete  pro- 
tection. They  increase  rather  than  decline  in 
number,  and  now  compose  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  population.  At  Amsterdam  they  have 
many  synagogues;  but  the  most  respectable 
congregation  is  that  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  was  formed  by  the  secession 
of  some  German  Jews  from  the  old  community. 

In  Poland,  the  Jews  are  highly  favoured; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  (by  many  visitants 
of  that  kingdom)  that  they  have  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  consequence  and  dignity,  than  the 
Israelites  who  reside  in  any  other  country. 
They  carry  on  the  chief  trade,  and,  except  the 
nobles,  they  form  the  most  opulent  portion  of 
the  community. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Jews  cannot  expect  to 
be  encouraged,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly 
declared,  from  the  judicial  bench,  that  Chriv 
tianity  is  a  part  of  the  established  and  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  realm;  yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  power  and  office,  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  lot.  They 
have  opportunities  of  acquiring  opulence,  and 
they  well  know  tliat  riches  not  only  impart 
comfort,  but  promote  influence.  Even  under 
the  sway  of  Roman  catholic  princes  and  the 
tyranny  of  Moslem  barbarians,  they  are  not 
prevented  from  indulging  in  their  favourite 
practice  of  pecuniary  accumulation;  and,  if 
they  are  sometimes  harassed  and  fleeced,  they 
are  not  totally  ruined. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Its  De- 
pendencies, of  the  various  Sects  in  the  British 
Dominions,  and  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commu- 
nities  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Our  divines  affect  to  consider  the  church  of 
England  as  the  best  of  all  Christian  establish- 
ments, because  they  belong  to  it;  and  many 
persons  who  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  who 
are  therefore  less  prejudiced  observers,  enter- 
tain the  same  opinion.  Yet  there  are  some 
who  venture  to  made  one  objection  to  the  es- 
tablishment, by  alleging  that  the  princely  in- 
comes of  many  of  our  prelates  excite,  in  the 
public  mind,  suspicions  of  ambition  and  of 
selfishness,  and  that  theological  aspirants  seek 
high  preferments  from  motives  of  interest, 
much  more  than  from  views  of  piety.  The 
primitive  bishops,  say  these  objectors,  were 
content  with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsis- 
tence and  of  respectable  appearance;  luxurjr, 
parade,  and  ostentation,  had  no  charms  for 
them;  they  were  meek  and  humble-minded, 
and  aimed  only  at  the  propagation  of  religiouB 
sentiments  in  that  mode  which  was  most  like- 
ly to  render  them  efficacious.  But  many  ages, 
they  continue  to  observe,  did  not  elapse  before 
the  prelates  were  corrupted  by  the  flattery  and 
submission  of  superstitious  votaries,  and  by  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  church;  and  they 
were  then  disposed  to  assume  the  lordly  de- 
meanour and  high  tone  of  the  noble  and  the 
opulent.      Even  he  who   styled  himself  th# 
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"  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,"  gladly  ao 
cept  the  grant  of  temporal  sovereignty  and  of 
princely  power,  and,  in  his  new  capacity,  act- 
ed more  as  the  domineering  potentate  than  as 
the  father  or  friend  of  his  people.  Such  con 
duct,  in  the  opinion  of  these  censors,  did  not 
tend  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  a  proper 
sense  of  reHtrion,  which  would  have  been  more 
generally  diffused,  if  the  leading  members  of 
the  clerical  body  had  not  raised  themselves  so 
highly  above  the  ordinary  state  of  society. 

Without  presuming  to  settle  this  dispute, 
which  Mr.  Burke  triumphantly  (as  he  thought) 
decided  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  system,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  our 
church  is  apparently  more  pure,  in  point  of 
doctrine,  than  any  other  Christian  establish- 
ment, and  that  its  discipline  is  liable  to  few  or 
no  objections.  We  also  readily  allow  that  the 
episcopal  bench  exhibits  talent,  erudition,  and 
virtue,  and  that  the  inferior  clergy  are,  in  ge- 
neral, respectable;  but,  if  their  piety  should  be 
accompanied  with  greater  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness, their  exhortations  and  example  would  be 
more  influential  and  edifying. 

The  state  of  our  church,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  was  as  tranquil  as  it  was  flourish- 
ing. It  was  not  agitated  by  such  dissensions 
as  had  prevailed  at  the  time  when  the  convo- 
cation acted  in  some  measure  like  a  parlia- 
ment; and  it  exhibited  a  dignified  front  and  an 
air  of  boldness,  which  overawed  the  discon- 
tented part  of  the  nation.  The  majesty  of  the 
fabric  was  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  strength;  and,  while  the  bi- 
shops, deans,  and  archdeacons,  kept  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  the  clerical  order  in  a  state  of  due 
submission  and  ready  obedience,  the  church 
militant  bore  the  aspect  of  a  formidable  pha- 
lanx. It  might  reasonably  have  been  conclud- 
ed, that  the  conscientious  spirit  which  induced 
the  protestants  to  claim  for  themselves  the  full 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  would  have  dis- 
posed them  to  tolerate  every  sect  which  de- 
manded the  same  right;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  both  churchmen  and  politicians, 
when  out  of  power,  make  pompous  promises 
and  plausible  protestations,  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  remember  when  they  are  in  power. 
Thus  the  champions  of  the  church  of  England, 
when  they  had  obtained  a  separate  establish- 
ment by  differing  fi-om  the  pope,  would  not  qui- 
etly suffer  any  sectaries  to  diflfer  from  them. 
Even  archbishop  Cranmer,  who  was  consider- 
ed as  very  mild  and  humane,  became  a  cruel 
persecutor,  when  poor  and  humble  Christians 
ventured  to  diff'er  from  him;  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  she  had  subverted  the  Romish  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  put  many  persons  to  death 
for  only  asserting  the  same  privileges  which 
the  claimed  for  herself  and  her  supporters. 
The  puritans  also  (when,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Presbyterians,  they  gained  the  ascen- 
dency about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,) persecuted  the  adherents  of  the  church 
of  England  with  bitter  animosity;  and  toleration 
did  not  properly  exist  in  this  country  before  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.,  who,  while  he  stu- 
diouoly  discountenanced  the  violent  spirit  and 
malignity  of  the  catholics,  admitted  the  protes- 
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lants  of  every  denomination  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  The  catholics  were  not  then 
entitled  to  such  indulgence,  because  time  had 
not  then  shown  the  increase  of  their  humanity, 
or  the  melioration  of  their  social  feelings;  and 
even  now,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  tliey  would  break  out  into  tlie  brutal  fury 
of  religious  murder,  even  if  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  authoritative  exertion,  we  still 
soy  that  they  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
power.  They  still  cherish  the  zeal  of  conver- 
sion; they  still  brand  us  with  the  stigma  of 
heresy;  they  still  think  that  no  one  can  be  sav- 
ed out  of  the  pale  of  their  church.  They  may 
say  that  we  have  no  right  to  censure  them  for 
entertaining  such  an  opinion;  yet  we  have  a 
right  to  exclude  them  from  that  establislnnent 
which  they  would  wish  to  overturn,  and  from 
those  emoluments  in  which,  if  they  should  eva 
gain  their  grand  object,  they  would  not  alloM" 
us  to  participate.  They,  and  also  their  puri- 
tanical opponents,  refused  to  tolerate  when 
they  ought  to  have  been  so  incHned,  and  would 
still,  we  apprehend,  be  equalled  bigoted;  but 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  have 
derived  lenity  from  the  softening  progress  of 
time,  and  now  make  every  concession  that 
their  adversaries  can  reasonably  demand.  They 
allow  full  protection  and  constitutional  secu- 
rity, while  they  withhold  the  grant  of  that 
power  which  may  be  abused  and  misapplied. 

This  is  the  point  which  is  still  disputed  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  establishment  on 
one  hand,  and  the  catholics  and  protestant  dis- 
senters on  the  other.  The  only  ground  of  re- 
fusal, on  the  part  of  the  former,  is  the  danger 
that  may  be  apprehended  from  that  hostility 
which  their  opponents  cannot  fully  disguise. 
Notwithstanding  this  ground  of  alarm,  tlie 
leaders  of  the  cabinet,  in  the  year  1807,  were 
advocates  for  the  claims  of  the  catholics.  At 
a  time  when  the  rancorous  hostility  of  a  pow- 
erful enemy  threatened  the  kingdom  with  se- 
rious danger,  it  became  highly  expedient  to 
concentrate  all  the  energy  of  the  nation,  and 
call  forth  the  animated  exertions  of  every  class 
and  of  every  sect.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
by  the  ministry,  that  the  permission  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  Irish  catholics  to  hold  any 
rank  in  the  army  except  the  highest  stations, 
should  be  extended  to  their  brethren  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  persons  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions should  likewise  be  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  navy.  When  the  scheme  was  communi- 
cated to  the  king,  he  reluctantly  gave  his  as- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. Its  provisions,  on  more  deliberate  con- 
sideration, were  in  some  degree  extended;  and 
his  majesty  then  not  only  made  strong  objec- 
tions to  it,  but  insisted  on  a  written  assurance 
from  the  ministers,  that  they  would  never 
again  bring  it  forward.  They  properly  refus- 
ed to  agree  to  a  demand  which  they  deemed 
(and  which  unquestionably  was)  irregular  and 
unconstitutional,  and  retired  from  the  public 
service.  The  dread  of  danger  from  too  great 
concessions  to  a  sect  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
protestant  ascendency,  spread  from  the  throne 
among  the  people,  and  the  cry  of  '  no  popery' 
again  prevailed,  not  merely  because  it  was  art- 
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fully  raised  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  minis- 
try, but  from  the  general  unwillingness  of  the 
nation  to  favour  an  intolerant  sect. 

As  it  was  supposed  that  the  prince  regent 
was  not  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the  catholics, 
their  advocates  brought  forward  the  question 
in  1813,  at  a  time  when  the  zeal  of  the  British 
nation  against  them  seemed  to  be  dormant. 
Mr.  Grattan  denied  that  they  contended  for 
power;  they  only  desired  (he  said)  the  same 
civil  rights  and  official  qualifications  which 
other  citizens  enjoyed.  He  adduced  the  in- 
•tances  of  France  and  Hungary  to  prove,  that 
even  the  bigotry  of  catholic  governments  al- 
lowed them  to  give  more  than  mere  toleration 
to  the  protestants;  and  this  was  an  example 
which  our  parliament  ought  readily  to  follow 
with  regard  to  the  present  claimants.  In  the 
bill  which  he  introduced,  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
and  might  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office 
whatever,  except  two  or  three  of  the  highest 
employments,  on  taking  a  new  oath  against 
the  pope's  temporal  power  and  pretended  in- 
fallibility, and  disavowing  any  intention  of  sub- 
verting or  disturbing  the  protestant  establish- 
ment, either  in  the  church  or  the  state.  When 
the  question  was  put  on  the  parliamentary 
clause,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes;  and  the  bill,  having  thus  lost  its  leading 
feature,  was  indignantly  relinquished  by  those 
who  had  exerted  their  whole  strength  in  its 
support.  Even  the  catholics  were  not  united 
in  its  favour;  for  the  prelates  of  their  sect,  in 
Ireland,  alleged  that  it  would  encroach  on  the 
due  exercise  of  their  functions,  and  on  the  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  of  their  supreme  pastor,  al- 
though this  result  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  bill. 

For  many  years  the  inferior  catholics  seem- 
ed to  treat  with  indifference  the  question  of 
their  emandjmtion  (as  the  claim  was  styled  by 
their  leaders;)  but  they  at  length  loudly  called, 
more  particularly  those  of*  Ireland,  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  rights,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  interest 
the  parliament  in  their  behalf  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  in  the  year  1825,  readily  undertook  the 
enforcement  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  their 
just  pretensions,  and  introduced  a  bill  which 
obtained  the  support  of  the  house  of  commons; 
but  the  peers,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  con- 
stitutional policy,  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majori- 
ty of  48  votes.  The  disappointment  did  not 
discourage  the  bold  sectaries.  Although  an 
association  which  they  had  formed  for  the  more 
effectual  prosecution  of  their  grand  object  was 
euf^ressed  by  a  specific  statute,  they  declared 
that  no  obstacles  which  might  be  thrown  in 
their  way  by  the  illiberality  and  malice  of  their 
adversaries  should  deter  them  from  a  renewal 
»f  their  demands. 

Among  the  protestant  sects  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Presbyterians  are  considered  as  the  most 
numerous  class;  the  Independents  are  said  to 
be  the  next  in  point  of  number;  and  the  Bap- 
tists, or  Anabaptists,  are  supposed  to  take  the 
third  place.  The  Methodists  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing; and,  indeed,  their  ministers  in  general 
are  more  earnest  and  zealous  than  the  preach- 


ers among  the  other  sects,  and  thus  make  a 
more  powerful  and  permanent  impression. 

Amidst  the  multiplication  of  the  votaries  of 
relipon,  the  followers  of  the  sphit  (we  mean 
the  Quakers)  do  not  augment  their  number; 
we  may  rather  say,  that,  for  many  years  past, 
this  has  been  a  declining  sect.  Their  more 
extensive  concerns  in  trade,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  their  connexions  with  world- 
ly-minded men,  and  with  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, may  have  partly  contributed  to  this 
effect;  and,  amidst  the  fondness  for  pleasure 
that  pervades  the  nation,  many  of  them  may 
have  imbibed  a  spirit  of  dissipation,  which  the 
grave  elders  of  the  fraternity  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  countenance.  A  philosophic  reader 
may  be  induced  to  add,  that  the  more  enligh- 
tened reflection  of  modem  times  must  have 
had  the  principal  effect  in  accelerating  the  de- 
cline of  Quakerism.  Whatever  may  be  the 
causes  of  it,  the /act  is  admitted  by  the  Friends 
themselves.  They  still  form,  however,  a  re- 
spectable sect;  and  a  summary  view  of  the 
principles  which  they  at  the  present  time  pro- 
fess, may  perhaps  gratify  the  curious  observer 
of  sectarian  varieties.  They  are  of  opinion, 
that  God  has  imparted  to  all  human  beings, 
though  in  different  degrees,  a  portion  of  his 
own  spirit,  without  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  discern  spiritual  things,  or  even 
to  understand  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  they  say, 
a  primary  and  infallible  guide;  and,  as  those 
who  encourage  it  are  in  their  progress  to  salva- 
tion or  redemption,  it  becomes  also  a  redeemer. 
They  consider  redemption  in  two  points  of 
view;  either  as  it  is  promoted  by  outward  or 
inward  means,  or  as  it  relates  to  past  or  future 
sins.  Jesus  Christ,  by  offering  himself  as  a 
victim,  effected  the  former  redemption;  but  it 
is  the  spirit,  or  Christ  within,  which  tends  to 
produce  the  latter,  by  leading  to  regeneration 
and  to  the  perfection  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Christ,  they  add,  was  man,  because  he  became 
incarnate;  and  he  was  divinity,  because  he  was 
the  word.  A  resurrection,  they  think,  will 
take  place,  though  not  of  the  body  as  it  is. 
In  the  regulations  of  future  punishment,  guilt 
will  not  be  imputed  to  any  one  on  the  ground 
of  original  sin,  or  the  delinquency  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  but  only  for  the  actual  commission 
of  sin.  Baptism  and  the  eucharist  are  not  es- 
sentials of  Christianity  as  outward  ordinances, 
but  only  as  they  are  administered  by  the  spirit. 
By  this  internal  guide,  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  qualified  for  the  ministerial  functions;  and, 
like  the  primitive  Christians,  they  ought  to 
preach  the  Gospel  gratuitously.  No  differ 
ence  of  religious  opinion  can  be  a  just  ground 
of  obloquy  or  persecution.  Evil  ought  not  to 
be  returned  for  evil;  and  not  only  all  private 
violence,  but  all  wars  and  public  hostilities, 
ought  to  be  avoided.  The  loss  of  life  is  not  a 
proper  punishment  for  any  crime;  the  reforma- 
tion of  a  delinquent  ought  to  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  jurisprudence.  The  laws  ougnt  not  in 
any  case  to  be  forcibly  resisted;  and,  even  if 
the  conscience  should  be  offended  by  submit- 
ting to  them,  the  penalties  are  to  be  patiently 
borne.  Moral  education  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  particular  attention;  and  it  is  the  duty 
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of  every  religious  community,  not  only  to  as- 
sist its  poor  members  in  point  of  bodily  com- 
fort, but  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  The  dignity  of  man  requires,  that 
his  word  should  be  equivalent  to  an  oath; 
and  the  Scriptures,  in  the  most  positive  man- 
ner, confirm  this  sentiment.  Trade  is  not  in 
itself  degrading;  but  honesty,  and  a  punctual 
adherence  to  engagements,  are  requisite  for  its 
prosecution,  and  such  branches  as  may  be  at- 
tended with  the  moral  detriment  of  the  trader 
himself  or  of  others,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  by  every  Christian. 

These  principles  unquestionably  exhibit  the 
Quakers  in  the  light  of  a  moral  sect;  and  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  them  will  not 
deny  their  general  claim  to  that  character. 
They  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  friendly  com- 
munity, if  not  distinguished  by  politeness  of 
behaviour  or  elegance  of  manners.  Shrewd- 
ness and  good  sense  are  frequently  observed 
among  them,  though  we  cannot  affirm  that 
many  of  them  are  eminent  for  learning  or  eru- 
dition. 

The  Quakers,  when  their  sect  had  been  fully 
formed,  were  scarcely  ever  divided  by  doctrinal 
disputes;  but,  early  in  the  present  century,  they 
began  to  be  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  dissension; 
and  the  committee  of  management,  selected  at 
one  of  the  annual  meetings,  seemed  willing  to 
assume  a  degree  of  authority  which  tlie  synod 
never  intended  to  allow.  One  of  the  friends, 
in  a  spirited  pamphlet,  animadverted  upon  this 
arrogant  conduct,  and  particularly  censured 
the  proceedings  against  Hannah  Bernard,  an 
itinerant  expounder  of  Quakerism,  who,  for 
denying  the  Trinity,  expressinsf  her  disbelief 
in  miracles,  and  ditFering  from  the  committee 
in  other  points,  had  been  prohibited  from 
preaching.  William  Matthews  also  took  up 
the  pen  against  tiie  new  dictators,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  arbitrarily  excommimicat- 
ed  him  for  such  doctrinal  variations  as  he 
was  prepared  to  justify.  Dissensions  of  this 
kind  are  occasionally  renewed,  without  leading, 
however,  to  a  violent  explosion. 

Although  the  Unitarians  had  been  excused 
from  the  obligation  of  subscribing  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  they  were  not  satisfied  while  the 
act  of  king  William  hung  over  their  heads, 
menacing  them  with  penal  inflictions,  if  they 
should  deny  the  Trinity  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing;  but  from  this  state  of  apprehen- 
sion they  were  relieved  in  the  year  1813. 
Another  ground  of  dissatisfaction  still  remain- 
ed; for  their  marriages,  like  those  of  the  ca- 
tholics, were  not  considered  as  legal,  when  the 
ceremonies  were  merely  accordant  to  their  own 
ritual.  They  therefore  repeatedly  applied  to 
the  parliament  for  a  redress  of  this  grievance. 
On  their  last  application,  in  1825,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  declaration  of  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, that,  however  they  might  think  themselves 
protected  by  statute  law,  they  are  yet  liable  to 

firosecution  and  punishment,  by  the  common 
aw  of  the  land,  for  denying  that  doctrine 
which  is  an  essentis.1  part  of  Christianity.  They 
loudly  complained  of  this  insinuation,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  obviating  its  efiecta.     The  learned 


judge  says  that  they  are  not  Christians,  as  they 
deny  the  divinity  of  our  Redeemer;  and  yet  he 
connives  at  the  toleration  enjoyed  by  the  Jews, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  every  establishment 
which  bears  the  impress  of  Christianity.  Ho 
has  uniformly  opposed  their  efforts  to  procure 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  solemnization  of 
their  marriages  according  to  their  own  forms, 
and,  in  this  pertinacity,  he  is  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  peers,  in  defiance  of  the  argu- 
ments and  influence  of  his  more  liberal  friend, 
the  prime  minister.  There  is  no  good  reason 
for  withliolding  so  slight  a  favour,  or  (as  tha 
Unitarians  would  say)  so  just  a  claim. 

A  new  association  has  been  formed  upon  the 
same  basis.  The  framers  of  this  society  were 
at  first  Universalists,  and  so  far  orthodox  as  to 
be  Trinitarians;  but  a  doubt  arose  in  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  members,  whether  the  holy  Tri- 
nity really  existed,  and,  in  the  progress  of  de- 
liberation, he  convinced  himself  that  the  idea 
of  the  divine  Unity  was  a  more  rational  doc- 
trine. By  the  plausibility  of  his  arguments  ho 
drew  others  into  his  opinion;  and,  when  the 
pastor  of  the  flock  pronounced  it  to  be  heretical, 
a  secession  was  the  natural  result.  The  sece- 
ders  publicly  declared  the  motives  and  reasons 
of  their  conduct,  and,  as  if  they  were  at  a  loss 
for  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  had  never 
before  thought  of  such  a  subject,  attentively 
studied  the  New  Testament,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  the 
primitive  Christian  church.  The  result  of  this 
inquiry  was  a  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  was  one  of  its  principal  characteristics; 
that  the  equality  of  its  members  distinguished 
the  kingdoui  of  Jesus  from  all  political  realms, 
and  formed  the  true  ground  and  security  of 
Christian  liberty;  that  this  general  equality 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  elders 
and  of  deacons,  who  might  preserve  order  in 
the  establisiiment,  and  superintend  its  con- 
cerns; that  not  only  these,  but  all  the  members 
of  tiieir  society,  had  a  right  to  teach  and  exhort, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  appointing 
regular  preachers;  and  that  it  was  a  sufficient 
ground  of  communion  with  their  sect,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Christ  as  a  divine 
teacher,  without  regard  to  the  various  doctrines 
which  have  been  engrafted  upon  that  simple 
basis.  They  style  themselves  Free-thinking 
Christians,  and  appear  to  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  impressing  others  with  their  senti- 
ments. 

While  these  sectaries  were  extending  their 
influence,  a  scheme  of  union  was  framed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  same  general  principles. 
It  was  proposed,  in  the  year  1825,  that  three 
partial  societies  should  bo  united  under  the  title 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, which  would  be  authorized  to  embrace 
every  object  and  circumstance  connected  with 
the  propagation  of  Unitarianism.  The  propo- 
sal was  readily  adopted;  and,  as  many  protes- 
tant  dissenters  had  lately  joined  in  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  parliament  against  the  relief 
of  the  catholics,  tlie  assembly  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  '  thorough  disavowal  and 
disapprobation'  of  such  conduct,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  support  every  eSbrt  which  might 
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be  made  to  '  break  the  chains  imposed  by  in- 
terested or  short-sighted  policy  upon  the  sacred 
rights  of  conscience.' 

Some  years  before  this  concentration  of  Uni- 
tarian strength,  a  secession  from  the  estabhsh- 
ed  church  occurred,  not  perhaps  very  impor- 
tant, but  at  least,  entitled  to  our  notice.  Se- 
veral ministers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
conferring  on  religious  topics,  began  to  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  continuing  in  a  state  of 
external  adherence  to  the  churcii,  when  they 
entertained  what  they  deemed  reasonable  ob- 
jections to  various  parts  of  the  ritual  and  the 
liturgy,  and  also  disapproved  the  enforced  de- 
pendence of  the  church  (according  to  the  pre- 
sent constitution)  upon  the  temporal  power. 
The  baptismal  service,  they  said,  prescribed  a 
ritual  observance  in  lieu  of  a  divine  and  spiri- 
tual operation:  in  the  service  appropriated  to 
the  dead,  every  one  was  styled  a  Christian, 
whereas  many  who  were  thus  honoured  were 
merely  so  in  external  profession;  and  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed  was  repugnant  to  that  scriptural 
declaration  which  promised  salvation  to  all 
who  believed  in  Christ.  They  at  length  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  general  assent  which 
they  had  given  at  their  ordination  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  tlie  homilies,  and  the  prayer  book, 
while  tiiey  readily  acquiesced  in  particular 
clauses  of  those  branches  of  our  religious  sys- 
tem; and,  being  conscientious  men,  they  re- 
signed their  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which 
they  considered  as  the  wages  of  error,  if  not 
«f  iniquity.  They  then  began  to  exercise  their 
new  ministry  in  the  vicinity  of  Taunton;  but, 
being  considered  as  Antinomians,  they  were 
not  so  far  reepected  as  to  be  enabled  to  make 
great  progress  in  the  work  of  proselytism. 
They  agreed  with  the  Methodists  in  their  opin- 
ion o£  failh,  which  alone,  they  thought,  could 
produce  a  timer's  justification;  and,  when  it 
was  argued  against  them  that  they  did  not  suf- 
ficiently inculcate  the  axiom  of  religious  obe- 
dience, they  alleged  that  their  enforcement  of 
the  principle  or  the  theory  would  lead  to  the 
requisiie  practice.  They  believed  (as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  opinions  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  their  number)  that  Christ  existed 
with  God  before  the  creation  of  the  present 
world,  and  that  he  is  the  proper  object  of  reli- 
gious worship,  the  prophet,  priest,  and  king  of 
the  church;  and  they  leaned  to  the  doctrine  of 
election,  without  making  it  so  prominent  a  part 
of  their  system  as  the  rigid  Calvinists  do. 
With  regard  to  the  Trinity,  they  held  a  middle 
course  between  the  orthodox  clergy  and  the 
Unitarians.  Some  variations  have  occurred  in 
their  opinions  since  tlieir  original  secession; 
but  these  are  of  little  moment,  and  are  such  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  sectaries 
who  have  not  framed  a  deliberate  creed. 

Tlie  reveries  of  Joarma  Southcott  we  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion.  She  continued 
her  delusions  long  after  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  not  only  retained  her  influ- 
ence over  her  original  followers,  but  drew  ma- 
ny more  into  her  train.  A  seal,  bearing  the 
initials  of  her  name,  which  she  pretended  to 
have  accidentally  found  when  she  was  at  work 
in  her  master's  house,  furnished  her  with  a  pre- 
tence for  declaring  that  she  was  authorized  by 


Providence  to  propagate  a  new  revelation;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  her  spiritual  avocations,  she  de- 
rived temporal  advantage  from  the  sale  of  seal- 
ed passports  for  the  admission  of  the  faithful 
into  the  celestial  regions.  Near  the  close  of 
her  life,  in  the  year  1814,  she  impudently  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  future  mother  (though 
a  virgin)  of  the  Shiloh  promised  in  holy  writ. 
Her  followers  now  became  still  more  numerous, 
and  by  their  senseless  liberality,  presents  were 
lavished  upon  the  supposed  object  of  divine  fa- 
vour, that  the  approaching  birtli  might  be  ce- 
lebrated with  due  splendour.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, died  without  enjoying  the  lionour  of  being 
a  mother.  Many  of  her  friends  would  not  believe 
that  she  was  actually  dead,  and  fondly  expect- 
ed the  speedy  resuscitation  of  the  spark  of 
life:  but,  after  an  anxious  suspense  of  four  days, 
they  resigned  their  hopes,  and  suffered  her  to 
be  consigned,  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  to  the 
grave.  Her  chaplain  then  declared,  that  she 
had  renounced,  on  her  death-bed,  the  visions 
of  her  disordered  brain;  yet  there  are  still,  it  is 
said,  many  who  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  yet  follow  her  opinions.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  her  recantation  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  delusion:  but,  even  in  en- 
lightened times,  the  most  senseless  fanaticism 
will  occasionally  take  possession  of  weak  heads 
and  narrow  minds. 

Compared  with  the  wild  fanaticism  of  Joan- 
na, the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Alexander  Tilloch 
may  even  seem  reasonable.  He  was  a  philoso- 
phical and  scientific  man,  who  differed  in  some 
respects  from  the  established  church.  He  and 
his  friends  assumed  the  denomination  of  Chris- 
tian Dissenters,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  were  slaves  to  no  sect,  though  it  was 
supposed  that  they  entertained  opinions  similar 
to  those  of  tl>e  Sandemanians.  They  profess- 
ed a  determination  of  directing  their  conduct 
by  the  rules  and  injunctions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  went  so  far  in  the  formation  of  a  sect  as 
to  appoint  two  elders  for  the  administration  of 
their  spiritual  concerns.  The  death  of  the  phi- 
losopher, in  the  year  1825,  probably  dissolved 
tiie  association;  for  we  do  not  hear  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

An  attempt  to  form  a  religious  party  at  Co- 
ventry may  here  be  mentioned,  though  its  fea- 
tures are  not  so  marked  as  to  entitle  it  to  the 
distinction  of  a  new  sect.  The  members  call 
fliemselves  Samaritans,  and  we  hope  that  their 
philanthropy  gives  them  a  just  claim  to  the  ho- 
nourable appellation.  They  resemble  the  Qua- 
kers in  the  plainness  of  their  apparel,  in  their 
allowance  of  female  preachers,  and  their  absti- 
nence from  oaths;  but  they  seem  to  lean  more 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists  than  to  those 
of  any  other  sect. 

A  zealot  named  Muloch  lately  endeavoured 
to  create  a  sect,  by  exclaiming  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  and  proposing  such  a 
reform  as  would,  in  his  opinion,  render  that  re 
li^ion  much  more  efficacious  and  salutary  than 
it  now  is.  By  drawing  the  people  about  him 
at  Oxford,  and  exhorting  them  to  adopt  his 
opinions  and  advice,  he  exposed  himself  to  an 
attack  from  the  su  pporters  of  orthodoxy :  but  the 
riot  had  no  serious  consequences.  In  his  con- 
duct toward  the  members  of  his  society,  he  has 
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■bown  himself  to  be  more  influenced  by  the 
arbitrary  and  intemperate  spirit  of  Knox  than 
the  conciliatory  mildness  of  Melancthon. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  established  church, 
and  also  noticed  the  deliberate  secessions  from 
its  rules  and  ordinances,  we  advert  to  mission- 
ary concerns,  in  which  both  the  orthodox  and 
the  heterodox  are  disposed  to  concur.  Missions 
had  been  occasionally  undertaken  before  the 
current  century;  but  it  is  only  in  our  times 
that  the  attempts  of  British  subjects  with  that 
view  have  assumed  a  regular  and  systematic 
form.  The  English,  for  ages,  were  very  slow 
in  the  promotion  of  missionary  labours.  They 
thought  more  of  their  immediate  concerns  than 
of  foreign  undertakings,  and  were  content  with 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  religion  at  home, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  faith 
or  the  piety  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Desul- 
tory attempts,  indeed,  were  occasionally  made 
for  the  conversion  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
and  also  of  the  neighbouring  savages;  and,  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
either  zealous  and  adventurous  clergymen,  or 

S)ious  and  well  educated  laymen,  were  regu- 
arly  employed  in  that  salutary  work;  yet  their 
operations  were  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  government  did  not  add  its  energetic 
weight  to  the  scheme,  but  merely  suffered  it 
to  take  its  course  under  that  nominal  encou- 
ragement which  it  derived  from  a  royal  char- 
ter. A  new  ebullition  of  zeal,  however,  in 
this  cause,  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  it  has  so  far  increased  in  vigour, 
as  to  form  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  Tlie  first  siunitZus  in  our 
time  appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  mecha- 
nic of  the  name  of  Carey,  and  John  Tliomas, 
an  equally  zealous  Christian.  The  former, 
being  strongly  inclined  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
had  solicited  and  obtained  the  honour  of  ordi- 
nation among  the  Baptists;  and,  at  a  meeting 
of  his  brethren,  he  proposed  a  question  relative 
to  the  practicability  of  an  effective  diffusion  of 
evangehcal  truth  among  the  pagan  communi- 
ties. As  the  other  ministers  concurred  with 
him  in  the  affirmative  opinion,  he  went  with 
his  family  to  India,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
who  had  already  preached  to  the  Hindoos  in 
Bengal.  They  were  aflerwards  joined  by  some 
other  missionaries,  but  were  checked  in  their 
pious  operations  by  the  British  government, 
and  therefore  gladly  took  refuge  in  the  Danish 
town  of  Serampore,  where  they  opened  a 
school,  and  converted  some  of  the  natives  to 
Christianity.  The  marquis  Wellesley  at  length 
allowed  them  to  travel  in  those  provinces  which 
he  governed;  but  this  permission,  far  from  be- 
ing fully  granted,  was  arbitrarily  restricted. 
The  missionaries,  hovvever,  prosecuted  their 
course  without  murmuring,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure diminished  tiie  number  of  Pagans. 

While  Mr.  Carey  and  his  associates  were 
thus  employed,  a  scheme  of  conversion  was 
formed,  in  the  year  1800,  on  a  grand  and  com- 
prehensive plan,  by  the  ministers  and  friends 
of. the  estabUshed  church,  and  the  institution 
was  denominated  the  '  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  Africa  and  the  East,'  with  a  proviso 
tliat  the  ostensible  limitation  of  the  efforts  of 


its  members  and  missionaries  should  not  '  bind 
them  to  an  exclusion  of  their  attempts  from 
any  other  unoccupied  place,  which  might  pre- 
sent a  prospect  of  success  to  their  labours.' 
The  leaders  of  the  society  at  first  resolved  that 
none  but  those  who  had  received  episcopal  or- 
dination should  act  on  these  occasions;  but, 
when  it  was  found  difficult  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  clerical  missionaries,  catechists 
were  employed  in  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  and  the  enforcement  of  salutary 
precepts.  For  the  promotion  of  these  objects, 
pecuniary  contributions  were  earnestly  solicit- 
ed in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  of  its  de- 
pendencies; and  even  the  smallest  donations 
were  thankfully  accepted.  During  many  years 
the  produce  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  zeal 
of  the  nation  not  being  sufficiently  awakened: 
yet  the  fund  of  the  society  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  its  income  has  enabled  it  to  esta- 
blish nine  grand  missions:  these  are  extended 
over  forty-two  stations,  comprehending  255 
schools,  in  which  about  1 ,350  adults  and  1 1 ,500 
children  are  instructed  in  religion  and  the  ele- 
ments of  literature.*  For  the  use  of  these 
pupils  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  these  stations,  the  Scriptures  have  been 
printed  in  a  great  variety  of  languages,  and 
useful  tracts,  composed  in  a  familiar  style, 
have  been  circulated.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
effect  of  these  pious  labours,  the  growing  civi- 
lization of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  may  be 
mentioned  with  pleasure.  Two-thirds  of  its 
population  consist  of  negroes,  (rescued  from 
the  hands  of  base  and  infamous  dealers  in 
slaves,)  the  majority  of  whom,  by  the  care 
and  example  of  Christian  instructors,  have 
been  so  far  civilized  as  to  become  quiet  and 
friendly  neighbours,  industrious  artisans  and 
agriculturists,  and  devout  frequenters  of  places 
of'  worship. 

Other  instances  of  missionary  success  may 
be  drawn  from  many  of  the  inhabited  spots  in 


*  To  this  institution,  and  other  schemes  calculated 
for  religious  purposes,  the  subjects  of  the  British  em- 
pire are  now  more  liberal  than  they  ever  were  be- 
fore our  time.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1622,  they 
contributed  a  sum  nearly  amounting  to  352,000/. — a 
subscription  far  exceeding  the  revenues  of  some  Ger- 
man principalities.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  received  much  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
this  sum;  the  next  receipts,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
accrued  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge; the  next,  to  the  Church  Missionary  Institu- 
tion; the  London  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  .Socie- 
ties obtained  the  next  proportion;  the  Society  for  thfi 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  had  a 
smaller,  yet  a  considerable  share;  then  came  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Institution,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.  The  live  societies 
which  received  the  smallest  sums  were  the  following; 
— one  which  was  established  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  one  for  the  dig 
tribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  seamen  in  the 
mercantile  service,  one  for  the  diffusion  of  orthodox 
tracts,  and  Sunday  School  Society,  and  the  Irish  So- 
ciety of  London.  Thi.s  enumeration,  though  partial 
(for  the  list  then  published  included  thirty-one  asso- 
ciations,) serves  to  evince  the  proportional  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  these  pious  undertakings. 
Many  might  think  that  the  Gospel  Society  deserved 
the  most  marked  encouragement  from  the  contribu- 
tors; but  we  have  no  right  to  blame,  in  this  instance, 
the  exercise  of  private  discretion.  These  associa- 
tions undoubtedly  reflect  gr<'at  credit  on  the  country 
to  which  we  belong;  and  we  trust  that  the  seal  by 
which  they  are  fostered  will  not  suffer  any  abate- 
ment. 
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the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  Society  Islands,  in 
particular,  a  great  change  has  taken  place. 
The  manners  and  deportment  of  the  natives 
are  comparatively  civilized;  their  morals  are 
much  less  depraved,  and  (says  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman) a  "  system  of  idolatry  has  been  anni- 
liilated,  which  was  reared  by  treachery  and 
crime,  and  had  for  ages,  through  the  terrors 
which  it  inspired,  kept  the  population  in  a 
state  of  abject  wretchedness."  The  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  into  that  language  which, 
with  little  variation  of  dialect,  is  diffused  over 
many  clusters  of  islands  in  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Pacific;  and,  in  various  places,  public 
meetings  are  annually  holden  by  the  chieftains, 
to  deliberate  on  the  most  effectual  means  of 
propagating  that  religion  which  they  consider 
as  a  great  blessing,  communicated  to  them  by 
the  servants  of  God  and  the  friends  of  mankind. 

As  the  success  of  these  labours,  however, 
appeared  to  be  partial  and  limited,  it  was  found 
expedient  to  quicken,  at  intervals,  the  zeal  of 
the  public.  It  was  therefore  stated,  in  a  late 
address  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
Christian  Knowledge,  that  the  great  increase 
of  population  in  those  territories  to  which  its 
operations  had  been  more  particularly  directed, 
rendered  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  missionaries  and  school-masters  ne- 
cessary fertile  useful  prosecution  of  its  career, 
although  these  now  exceeded  200  in  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  alone;  that,  '  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  of  native  clergy  for  the 
service  of  the  colonies,  the  society  had  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  support  of  the  King's 
College  (at  Windsor  in  Nova  Scotia,)  by  an 
annual  grant  and  by  the  endowment  of  divinity 
scholarships  and  exhibitions;'  that  the  directors 
of  its  funds  had  also  made  frequent  grants  to- 
ward the  erection  of  cliurches  in  the  infant 
settlements,  and  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  ditfusing  the  national  system  of  education 
over  every  part  of  the  Trans- Atlantic  colonies; 
and  that  another  source  of  expenditure  had 
been  opened  by  the  extended  colonization  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  the  interior  of 
New  Holland.  Thus  religious  instruction  and 
elementary  learning  were  happily  combined. 

The  systematic  addition  of  the  duty  of  the 
school-master  to  that  of  the  missionary,  arose 
from  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  who,  wish- 
ing to  render  ordinary  scholarship  more  gene- 
ral, introduced  a  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion more  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  more  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, than  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction. 
The  supporters  of  the  scheme  boasted  that  500 
boys  and  girls  might  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  perform  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic,  sooner  than  fifty  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plan  chiefly  consisted  in  simultaneous  dic- 
tation to  a  large  assemblage,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  number  of  instructors  gradually 
selected  from  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
pupils. 

The  scheme  has  an  air  of  quackery;  but  it 
has  been  practised  with  such  success,  in  the 
national  schools  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  continent,  that  there  are  more 
readers  and  writers  than  at  any  former  period. 
It  is  now  a.  prevailing  wish  that  all  the  inhabi- 


tants of  this,  and  every  other  country,  should 
receive  instruction  in  reading  and  writing:  but 
the  proposal  has  been  condemned  by  some  pre- 
judiced men  of  the  higher  class  of  society,  who 
pretend  that  the  plebeian  learners  would  thus 
sooner  imbibe  ideas  of  reform  and  false  doc- 
trines of  every  kind,  or,  from  the  pride  of  learn- 
ing, would  contract  ideas  too  high  for  the  sta- 
tions which  they  might  eventually  fill.  In  re- 
ply to  these  objections  we  may  remark,  that 
principles  of  pretended  reform  may  be  taught 
to  individuals  who  cannot  read,  and  whose  il- 
literacy will  render  them  less  able  to  detect 
the  fallacies  of  the  artful  teacher;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  that  the  instruction  derivable  by 
the  poor  from  this  plan,  though  useful,  will 
not  be  of  so  elevated  a  kind  as  to  inspire  them 
with  overweening  pride  or  vanity,  or  give 
tkem  a  disgust  to  the  meanness  of  ordinary 
occupations. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  West 
Indies  were  exposed  to  a  serious  check  by  the 
commotions  which  arose  at  Barbadoes  in  the 
year  1823.  Apprehending  that  the  parliament 
might  be  induced  to  put  an  end  to  slavery,  and 
knowing  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  re- 
press the  shameful  tyranny  of  the  planters,  the 
leading  men  in  that  island  exclaimed  against 
the  '  villanous  African  Society,'  calumniated 
the  characters  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his 
friends,  and  denounced  vengeance  against  the 
Methodist  missionaries,  whom  they  accused  of 
instigating  the  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  disaf- 
fection and  sedition.  The  charge  was  ill- 
founded;  yet  many  persons  of  reputed  respec- 
tability encouraged  the  white  rabble  of  Bridge- 
town to  insult  and  harass  the  Methodists  and 
their  friends,  and  demolish  their  meeting 
houses.  The  chief  preacher  fled  in  conster- 
nation to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent;  those  who 
remained  at  Barbadoes  were  not  allowed  to 
act  as  ministers,  and  no  other  missionaries 
were  suffered  to  land.  The  parliament  ex- 
pressed its  indignation  at  these  outrages;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  any  steps  were  taken  for 
the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators.  This  for- 
bearance excited  strong  animadversion  when 
contrasted  with  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
slaves  in  Demarara,  many  of  whom,  for  an  un- 
willingness to  work,  and  for  some  riotous  acts, 
were  sacrificed,  under  the  forms  of  justice,  to 
the  vindictive  rage  of  the  planters. 

The  late  appointment  of  several  bishops  ibr 
the  West  Indies  will,  it  is  hoped,  produce,  by 
the  influence  of  their  examples  and  persua- 
sions, a  better  spirit  among  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  promote  the  conversion  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  of  colour  and  the  ne- 
groes. But  it  is  necessary,  for  the  due  accom- 
plishment of  these  desirable  purposes,  that  the 
new  prelates  should  be  more  active  and  zea- 
lous than  those  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the 
episcopal  appointments  are  still  kept  up,  and 
the  other  religious  communities  and  congrega- 
tions are  in  that  regular  progress  which  proves 
tiiat  the  nation  is  not  ungodly,  although  the 
laws  and  government  do  not  ordain  or  recog- 
nize, as  in  the  European  states,  the  superiority 
of  a  particular  creed  or  mode  of  worship. 
Hence  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  grant  of 
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toleration,  as  that  term  implies  an  allowance, 
by  the  ruling  power,  of  such  doctrines,  cere- 
monies, and  practices,  as  are  not  exactly  con- 
sonant with  the  established  system.  As  no 
community  predominates  over  another,  all  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  the  Jews  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, the  Moravians  and  Quakers,  are  per- 
fectly on  a  level. 

Among  the  more  recent  religious  communi- 
ties beyond  the  Atlantic,  the  Shakers  seem  to 
have  excited  the  greatest  degree  of  attention. 
Having  mentioned  their  origin  and  their  doc- 
trines on  a  former  occasion,  we  now  state  some 
particulars  respecting  their  manners  and  con- 
duct. Even  while  they  disallow  marriage, 
and  do  not  permit  a  man  to  touch  a  woman 
on  any  occasion  or  pretence,  they  are  assem- 
bled in  families.  The  males  and  females  occu- 
Ey  different  apartments  in  the  same  house,  and 
ave  separate  tables,  but  meet  occasionally  for 
society  and  labour,  as  well  as  for  religious  ser- 
^ce.  They  exercise  all  the  useful  arts  and 
manufactures  among  themselves,  without  be- 
ing indebted  to  persons  of  other  persuasions 
for  the  least  assistance.  As  far  as  they  conve- 
niently can,  they  have  every  thing  in  com- 
mon; and,  when  new  members  are  admitted, 
they  are  required  to  assign  their  property  to 
the  directors  of  the  society  for  the  general  be- 
nefit. They  profess  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  apostle,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order."  In  one  respect  they  appear  to 
be  disorderly;  for,  in  the  midst  of  their  public 
worship,  they  sing  and  dance  like  maniacs: 
yet  they  have  "method  in  their  madness." 
Upon  the  whole,  they  form  a  quiet,  inoffen- 
sive, and  apparently  virtuous  community. 

Another  sect  (if  indeed  a  religious  party  in 
a  country  which  has  no  established  national 


creed  can  properly  be  called  a  sect)  has  arisen 
in  North  America;  but  it  is  little  known,  and 
not  very  prevalent.  Mr.  Rees,  a  Welsh  cler- 
gyman, transported  himself  to  America  with 
the  benevolent  view  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity in  that  form  which  he  considered  as  the 
most  pure  and  genuine,  or  rather  in  that  way 
which  would  leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  own  opinion  in  points  which  were  not 
essential,  while  he  acknowledged  Christ  as  his 
only  head.  He  proposed  that  the  society  which 
should  be  instituted  should  be  styled  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  that  no  other  guide  than  the 
New  Testament  sliould  be  allowed  to  its  mem- 
bers; and  a  secondary  part  of  his  scheme  was 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  hea- 
then communities.  While  he  laboured  to  make 
religious  converts,  he  endeavoured,  with  equal 
zeal,  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States;  but  he  did  not,  either  in 
this  or  in  his  other  pursuit,  meet  with  that  suc- 
cess which  his  good  intentions  deserved. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
state  of  Christianity,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres,  and  its  progress  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Some 
progress  it  has  unquestionably  made,  although 
its  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  its  zealoiu 
friends  wished  or  expected.  Its  movements, 
depending  on  human  agency,  are  necessarily 
slow;  and,  if  no  miracles  should  intervene, 
many  ages  may  elapse,  before  the  majority  of 
the  pagan  nations,  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  and 
of  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  pseudo-pro- 
phet, shall  be  numbered  among  the  votaries  of 
that  system  which  we  conscientiously  follow 
and  earnestly  recommend.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  Christians  preserve  their  faith  unimpaired, 
and  exhibit,  to  unbelievers,  impressive  exam 
pies  of  piety  and  virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

BY  DR.  MACLAINE. 


The  following  Tables  have  been  compiled  with  much  attention  and  pains  from  the  best  au- 
thors; and  it  is  therefore  hoped  that  they  will  be  considered  as  an  useful  addition  to  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim's  work;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  are  not  confined  to  the  persons  and  things  contained  in  it. 

The  dates,  that  are  placed  in  the  tables  which  contain  the  sovereign  princes  and  popes, 
are  designed  to  mark  the  year  of  their  decease. 

As  several  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical  and  Theological  Writers,  mentioned  in  these  Tables,  deserve  a 
place  also  among  profane  authors,  on  account  of  their  philosophical,  literary,  or  iiistorical  pro- 
ductions; so  their  names  will  be  repeated  in  the  two  distinct  heads  that  contain  the  learned 
men  of  each  century. 

It  is  fartlier  to  be  observed,  that  the  Romish  church,  even  long  before  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, looked  upon  many  persons  as  heretics,  whom  we,  on  our  principles,  carmot  consider  in 
the  same  light,  and  whose  doctrines  really  tended  to  promote  that  reformation  in  which  we 
glory.  1  have  therefore,  in  many  places,  added  the  words  real  or  reputed  after  heretics,  rather 
than  seem  to  submit,  in  this  point,  to  the  decisions  of  a  superstitious  church. 


CENTURY  L 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Roman  Emperors: — a.  d. — Augustus,  14.    Tiberius,  37.   Caligula,  41.    Claudius,  54.   Nero,  68.   Galba,  69. 
Otho,  69.    Vitellius,  70.    Vespasian,  79.    Titus,  81.    Domitian,  96.    Nerva,  98. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROSIE. 

The  euccession  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome  is  a  matter  full  of  intricacy  and  obscurity.— We  shall 
herein  follow  the  learned  bishop  Pearson.  Linus.  Anacletus.  Clement.  Evaristus.  Alexander.  The 
dates  of  the  deaths  of  the  Roman  pontifts  are  not  the  same  in  the  accounts  of  chronologists.  Petau, 
rieury,  Pearson,  Marcel,  Pfaff,  Bower,  Lenglet,  and  others,  differ  frequently  in  this  respect;  and  their 
differences  sometimes  are  considerable.  For  example,  the  death  of  pope  Anicetus  is  placed,  by  Petau 
and  Lenglet,  in  the  year  161,  by  Pearson  and  Pfaff  in  162,  by  Fleury,  Walch,  and  Bower,  in  108.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  those  historians,  and  difficult  often  lo  decide  which  calculates  beat,  we  shall 
follow  Pearson  and  Pfati'  as  the  surest  guides. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

The  Evangelists  and  Apostles.  The  three  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clement,  Barnabas,  Hermas.  Philo,  the 
Jew.  Flavius  Josephus.  These  are  almost  all  the  genuine  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  century, 
whose  works  are  now  extant;  for  the  supposed  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus,  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Liturgies,  that  have  (beside  those  which  we  esteem  canonical)  been  attributed  to  the  Apostles — as 
also  the  Epistles  of  Mary  to  Ignatius  and  others— the  Acta  of  Pilate — the  Epistles  of  Seneca  to  St.  Paul, 
&,c.,  must  be  considered  as  apocryphal  and  spurious.  The  works  that  bear  the  name  of  Uionysius  the 
Areopagite,  were  forged  in  the  fifth  century. 


HERETICS. 


Dositheus.  Simon  Magus.  The  Gnostics,  Cerinthus,  Hymenmus,  Philetus,  who  together  with  Dema* 
and  Diotrephes,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  apostates  than  as  heretics.  The  Nicolaitans.  Ebion.  The 
Nazarenes.  N.  B.  The  Ehionites  and  Nazarenes,  tltough  generally  placed  by  the  learned  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, yet  belong  more  properly  to  the  second. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

The  tax  of  Augustus  Csesar.  The  birth  of  Christ.  The  offerings  presented  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Wise 
Men  from  the  East.  The  Four  Passovers  celebrated  by  Christ.  John  the  Baptist  beheaded.  Chrnfs 
miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St.  Stephen,  ths 
first  Martyr.  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  Institution  of  Jlgapx,  or  Feasts  of  Charity.  Baptism  ia  ad- 
ministered by  immersion.  Several  Christian  Churches  founded.  The  first  peTsecution  under  Nero.  The 
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oracles  reduced  to  silence,  a  dubious,  or  rather  a  fabulous  story.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  ac- 
counts of  a  dispute  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  the  magician  at  Rome,  and  of  the  erection  of  a  statue 
to  the  latter  in  that  city,  seem  idle  fictions.  The  second  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  Domi- 
tian.  St.  John  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  a  doubtful  story.  The  adventures  of  ApoUonius 
Tyaneus. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Titus  Livius.    Gerraanicus.    Gratius.    Ovid.    Hyginus.    Labeo.    Valerius  Maximus.     Phjedrus.    Ver- 
Tius  Flaccus.    Strabo.    Dionysius  of  Alexandria.    Seneca,  the  rhetorician.    Seneca,  the  philosopher  and 

e)et.  Velleius  Paterculus.  Cremutius.  Isidore  of  Charax.  Celsus,  the  physician.  Massurius  Sabinua. 
idymuB  of  Alexandria.  Cocceius  Nerva.  Philo  the  Jew.  Pomponius  Mela.  Columella.  Remmius 
Palsmon.  Votienus.  Servilius  Marcus.  Annaeus  Cornutus.  Lucan.  Andromachus.  Petronius.  Per- 
sius.  Epictetus.  Dioscorides.  Flavius  Josephus.  Silius  Italicus.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Pliny  the  Elder. 
Pliny  the  Younger.  Asconius  Pwlianus.  Plinius  Valerianus.  Juvenal.  Martial.  Statins.  Frontinua. 
ftuintilian.    Dion  Chrysostom.    Tacitus.    Phlegon.    Apion.    Trogus  Pompeius.    Athenodorus. 


CENTURY  II. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


Ibmtan  Evtperors:—K.  r> — Trajan,  117.    Adrian,  138.    Anton.  Pius,  161.    M.  Antoninus,  180.    L.  Verus 
Commodus,  192.    Pertinax,  193.    Did.  Julianus,  193.    Niger,  194.    Albinus,  197. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

XystuB  or  Sixtus,  127.    Telesphorus,  138.    Hyginus,  150.  Pius  I.,  153.    Anicetus,  162.  Soter,  172.    Eleu- 
therius,  185.    Victor,  196. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch.  Polycarp.  Justin  Martyr.  Hegesippus.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  the  first  who 
made  use  of  the  word  Trinity  to  express  the  distinction  of  what  divines  call  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
The  Christian  church  is  very  little  obliged  to  him  for  his  invention.  The  use  of  this  and  other  unscrip- 
tural  terms,  to  which  men  attach  either  no  ideas,  or  false  ones,  has  wounded  charity  and  peace,  without 
promoting  truth  and  knowledge.  It  has  produced  heresies  of  the  worst  kind.— Melito.  Tatian.*  Papias. 
Claudius  Apollinaris.  Hermias.  Athenagoras.  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Tertullian.  Aquila.  Theodo- 
tion.  Symmachus.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  Irenaeus.  Polycrates.  Dionysius  of 
Corinth.  Pantaenus.  (iuadratus.  Add  to  these  several  fragments  of  the  writings  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal heretics  mentioned  in  the  following  table.   These  fragments  are  collected  by  Cotelerius,  Grabe,  &c. 


HERETICS. 


Nazarenes.  Gnostics.  Cainites.  Elxai.  Satnrninus.  The  Millenarians.  Basilides.  Isidore,  the 
Bon.  Carpocrates  and  his  followers.  Marcelliiia  and  Epiphanes.  Prodicus,  the  chief  of  the  Adamites. 
Valentine  and  his  followers.  *Tatian  supposed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Encratites,  Hydroparastates,  and 
Apotactics.  PtolonicEUS  Secundua.  Cerdo.  Marcion.  FInrinus.  The  Docetae,  or  Phantasiasts.  The 
.\1elitonians.  The  Saccophori.  Severians.  Ophites.  Artotyrites.  Theodotus,  the  Tanner,  chief  of  tile 
Alogi.  Montanus.  Tertullian.  Priscilla  and  Maxirailla,  who  were  called  Montanists,  Cataphryees 
and  Pepuzians.  The  Sethites  and  Abelites.  Heracleon.  Bassus.  Colarbasus.  Blastus.  Mark.  The 
Valentinians.  Bardesanes.  Hermogenes.  Apelles.  Praxeas,  the  chief  of  the  Patropassians,  Seleucus 
and  Hermias.    Artemon. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Third  persecution  under  Trajan,  mitieated  by  the  intercession  of  Pliny,  the  Younger.  Fourth  perie- 
ciition  under  Adrian.  Fifth  Persecution  under  Antoninus  Pius,  continued  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lu- 
cius Verus.  Conversion  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  and  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  Bede)  of  the  Britons. 
The  Thundering  Legion — a  dubious  event.  Insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans.  Sedition  and 
slaughter  of  that  people  under  the  standards  of  Barcocheba,  the  false  Messiah.  The  Jews  are  driven  fronv 
Jerusalem.  Horrible  calumnies  thrown  out  against  the  Christians  by  Lucian,  Crescens,  Celsus,  and  the 
Paeans  in  general.  The  perusal  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  prohibited  by  an  imperial  edict.  Christian  assem- 
blies are  held  on  Sundays,  and  other  stated  days,  in  private  houses,  and  in  the  burying-places  of  Martyrs. 
Infant  baptism  and  sponsors  used  in  this  century.  Various  festivals  and  fasts  established.  A  distinc- 
tion formed  between  bi?hop.>  and  presbyters,  who,  with  the  deacons  and  readers,  are  the  only  orders 
of  ecclesiastics  known  in  this  century.  The  sign  of  the  cross  and  anointing  used.  The  custom  of  praying 
towards  the  East  introduced. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Arnan.    Aulun  Gelliun.   Plutarch.   Floruf.   CeleuB,  the  lawyer.   CEnomaus  Philo  of  Phatnicia.    Ptolemy, 
the  astronomer  and  geographer.    Salviue  Julianiui,    Seutonius.    ApolloniuB,  the  philosopher     Appisn 
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Pronto.  MaximuB  Tyrius.  Taurus  Calvisius.  Apuleius.  ArtemidoruR.  Lucian.  Nuinenes.  Pauxa- 
nia«.  Polyaenus.  Sextus  Empiricus.  Atbensus.  Julius  Pollux.  Diogenes  X^aertius.  Gallienus.  Am- 
nioniuB  Saccas.  Priscua.  Ceplialion.  Aristides.  Hermogenes,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  published 
his  Rhetoric;  at  twenty,  his  Book  on  Ideas;  and,  at  twenty-five,  is  said  to  have  forgotten  all  that  he  had 
learned.  Justin  Martyr.  Theophylus  of  Antiorh.  Chrysorus.  Marcus  Antoninus.  Harpocration. 
Atbenagoras.    Celsus,  the  philosopher.    Julinus  ijolinus.    Plotinus.     Papinian. 


CENTURY  III. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

i&man  Emperors;— A.  I).— Serverus,211.  Caracalla,  217.  Geta,  212.  Macrinus,  218.  Heliogabalus,  22$. 
Severus  Alexander,  23.5.  Maximin,  237.  Gordian  I.  II.,  237.  Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  238.  Gordian  III.,  244. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  supposed  to  have  been  the  lirst  Christian  emperor,  250.  Decius,  252.  Gallus  and 
Volusianus,  253.  iEmilianus,  253.  Valerian,  2.5'.t.  Gallienus,  2G8.  Claudius  II.,  270.  Quintilius,  270. 
Aurelian,  275.  Tacitus,  275.  Florianus,  27t).  Probus,  282.  Carus,  233.  Carinus,  284.  Numerianus,  284. 
Diocletian.    Maxinrilin. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Zephyrinus,  219.  Callistus,  224.  Urban,  231.  Pontianus,  235.  Anterus,  236.  FabianuB,  251.  Comeliu*. 
254.  A  contest  between  him  and  Novatian  Lucius,  25G,  Stephen,  258.  Sixtua  II.,  259.  Dionysius,  270 
Felix,  275.     Eutychianus,  283.    Caius  Marcellinus,  296. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas.  Minutius  Felix.  Hippolytus.  Ammonias.  Juliui 
Africanus.  Origen.  Cyprian.  Novatian.  Gregory  Thaum.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Pamphilus.  Ana- 
tolius.  Arnobius  Africanus.  Coramodianus.  Archelaus.  Lucianus.  Hesychius.  Methodius.  Theog- 
nostua.  Malchion.  Paul  of  Samosata.  Stephen,  R.  Pont.  Eusebius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria.  Diony- 
■ius,  R.  Pont.    Basilides,  Bishop  of  Pentapolis.     Victorinus.    Prudentius. 


HERETICS. 


Adelphlns.  Aquilinus.  ManoB,  the  chief  of  the  Manicheans.  Hierax.  Noefus.  SabelliuB.  Beryllua. 
Paul  of  Samosaia.  Novatians.  Patropassians.  Arabians.  Cathari.  Valesians.  Privatus.  A  scbiam 
between  Stephen  and  Cyprian,  concerning  the  re  baptizing  of  heretics. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

Sixth  Persecution  under  Scveriis,  in  which  Leonidas,  Irena;us,  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  Perpetua,  Felicitas, 
and  others,  suffer  martyrdom.  Seventh  Persecution  (after  one  under  Maximin)  under  Decius,  in  which 
Fabianus,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Babylas,  Alexander,  and  others,  suffer  martyrdom.  Eighth  Persecution  under 
Valerian,  in  which  those  more  illustrious  martyrs,  Cyprian.  Lucius,  Stephen  I.  Sixtus  I.  and  Laurentius, 
Buffer  for  the  faith.  Ninth  Persecution  under  Diocletian,  Maxiniian,  Galerius,  and  Maximin,  much  more 
cruel  than  the  preceding,  and  famous  for  the  martyrdom  of  the  Theban  Legion,  which  however  is  a  very 
dubious  story.  The  Jewish  Talmud  and  Targum  composed  in  this  century.  The  Jews  are  allowed  to  re- 
turn into  Palestine.  Jewish  schools  erected  at  Babylon,  Sora,  and  other  places.  Remarkable  deaths  of 
those  who  persecuted  the  Christians,  related  by  Tcrtullian,  Eusebius,  and  Lucius  Cscilius.  Many  illustri- 
ous men,  and  Roman  senators,  converted  to  Christianity.  The  origin  of  the  monastic  life  derived  from 
the  austere  manners  of  Paul  the  Theban,  the  first  hermit.  Diocletian  assumes  the  name  and  honours  due 
to  Jupiter,  and  orders  the  people  to  worship  him.  Religious  rites  are  greatly  multiplied  in  this  century; 
altars  used;  wax  taper.s  employed.  Public  churches,  called  in  Greek  Ku^  laxx,  built  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine worship.  The  pagan  mysteries  injudiciously  imitated  in  many  respects  by  Christians.  The  tasting 
of  milk  and  honey,  previous  to  b.iptism,  introduced.  The  person  is  anointed  before  and  after  that  holy 
rite — receives  a  crown,  and  goes  arrayed  in  white  for  some  time  after.  The  story  of  the  seven  sleepers  of 
Ephesus,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Ursula,  and  the  11,000  British  Virgins,  the  principal  fables  invented  in 
this  century. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

if^lius  Maurus.  Oppian,  the  Poet.  Cluintus  Seren.  Sammonicus.  Julius  Africanus.  Aeolus.  Dio 
Cassius.  Ulpian.  Ephorus.  Censorinus.  C.  Curius  Fortunatus.  Herodian.  Nicagoras.  Amelius. 
Oentilianus.  Erennius.  Dexippus.  Cassius  Longinus.  Julius  Capitolinus.  iElius  Lampridius.  Tre- 
bellius  Pollio.  Porphyry.  .ilElius  Spartianus.  Flavins  Vopisous.  M.  Aurel.  Olyuip.  Nemesianus.  Al- 
exander, a  Greek  philosopher.  Philostratus.  Julius  Paulus.  Sextus  Pomponius.  Herennius.  Modestinus. 
HcrmogenianuB.    Palladius  Rutilius.    Taurus  ^milianus.    Justin.    Julius  Calpburnius.     Arnobius. 
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CENTURY  IV. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


Raman  Emperors: — i..  D. — Diocletian  and  JMaiimian  abdicate  the  empire  in  the  year  305.  Ga1eriuB,311. 
•Constantius,  306.  ConBtantine  the  Great,  337.  His  adversaries,  Maximin,  313.  Maxentius,  312.  Lici- 
Tiius,  325.  Constantine  II.,  338.  Constantius,  361.  Constans,  350.  Julian,  the  Apostate.  363.  Jovian,  364. 
Valentinian,  375.  Valens,  378.  Gratian,  3B.3.  Valentinian  II.,  392.  Theodosius  the  Great,  395.  The 
divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  [The  Visigoths  settle  in  Oaul 
and  Spain  about  the  end  of  this  century.']    Athanaric,3fc2.    Alaric 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Marcellinus,  304.  Marcellna,  309.  Eusebius,  311.  Melchiades,  313.  Sylvester,  335.  Mark,  336.  JuHus, 
352.  Liberius,  367.  A  schism  betvveeii  Liberius  and  Felix.  Damasua,  384.  A  new  schism  between  this 
pontiff  and  Ursinus.    Siricius,  398.  • 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Lactantius  Firm.  Lucius  Caecilius.  Dorotheus,  bishop  of  Tyre.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cassarea.  Con- 
(tantine  the  Great.  Eusfathius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Conimodianus.  Ale.xander,  bishop  of  Ale.tandria. 
Juvencus.  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Antonius,  who  (with  Paul  the  hermit)  was  the  first  insti- 
tutor  of  the  monastic  life.  Marcelkis,  bishop  of  Ancyra.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Heraclea.  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome.  Jul.  Firm.  MaternuB.  Pachomius.  Eiisebius,  bishop  of  Emessa.  Serapion.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Jerusalejn.  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Pnictiers.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Caeliari.  Phoebadius,  bishop  of  Agen.  Eu 
nomius.  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona.  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra.  Daniacus,  bishop  of  Rome.  Epiphaniua, 
bishop  of  Salamis.  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi.  Paciaiius.  Marius  Victorinua.  Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Epbraim  the  Syrian.  Didymus  of  Alex.  Basil,  bishop  of  Cssarea.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nazianzum.  Gre- 
gory, bishop  of  Nyssa.  Amphilochius,  bishop  of  Iconium.  Hogesippus.  Apollinaris,  Father  and  Son. 
EusebiuB.  bishop  of  Verceil.  Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus.  Proba  Falconia.  The  three  Macarii.  Ambrose. 
iJerome.    Roffinus.    Philastrius.    I'aulinus,  bishop  of  Nola.    Augustin.    John  Chrysostom- 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

Tlte  Manifihsans  disguised  under  the  denominations  of  Encratites,  Apotactics,  Saccophon,  Hydropa- 
rastates,  and  Solitaries.  Arius  and  his  followers,  who  were  divided  into  Eunomians,  Semiarians,  Eusebi- 
ans,  Horaoiousians,  Acacians,  and  Psathyrians.  Photinus,  Apollinaris,  Father  and  Son.  Macedonius.  The 
Anthropomorphites.  Prisoillian.  Andseus.  The  Messalians,  or  Euchites.  Collyridians.  Eustathians.  Colu- 
ithus.  HuU'idius.    Bonosus.    Vigilantius.    Three  schisms  of  the  Meletians,  and  Luciferians,  and  Donatists. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Tenth  Persecution  continued.  The  Athanasians  or  Orthodox  persecuted  by  Constantius,  who  was 
an  Arian,  and  by  Valens,  who  ordered  80  of  their  deputies,  all  ecclesiastics,  to  be  put  on  board  of  a  ship, 
to  which  fire  was  set  as  soon  as  it  had  cleared  the  coast.  The  Christiana  persecuted  by  Sapor.  The  sup- 
posed conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  by  a  vision  representing  a  fiery  cross  in  the  air.  First  General 
council.  It  was  held  at  Nice  in  325.  In  it  the  opinions  of  Arius  were  condemned,  and  the  popes  declared 
merely  equal  in  dignity  to  other  Christian  bishops.  A  second  general  council  is  held  in  the  year  381,  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  the  errors  of  Macedonius  are  condemned.  Remarkable  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  among  the  Indians,  Goths,  Marcnmanni,  and  Iberians.  The  famous  donation  of  Constantine 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  see — a  mere  fable.  The  miraculous  defeat  of  Engenius  by  Theodosius.  Julian's 
attempt  to  invalidnte  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  by  encouraging  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem, defeated  by  an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption.  See  the  learned  bishop  Warburton's  interesting 
and  ingenious  work,  entitled  Julian.  Theodosius  the  Great  is  obliged  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  to  dft 
public  penance  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Thessalonians.  The  Eucharist  was,  during  this  century,  adminia- 
ipred  in  some  places  to  infants  and  persons  deceased.  Something  like  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
is  maintained,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  elevation  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  council 
of  Elvira  in  Spain,  held  in  the  year  305,  not  only  solemnly  forbids  the  adoration  of  pictures  or  images,  but 
even  prohibits  the  use  of  them.  The  use  of  incense  and  of  the  censer,  with  several  other  superstitious 
rites,  introduced. — The  churches  are  considered  as  externally  holy,  the  saints  are  invoked,  images  used,  and 
the  Cross  worshipped.  The  clerical  order  augmented  by  new  ranks  of  ecclesiastics,  such  as  archdeacons, 
country  bishoips,  archbishops,  jnoetropolitans,  exarchs,  &.C. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

^liUB  Donatun.  Servius.  Hetladius.  Andrnnicus  Nonius.  Marcetlus.  Se.rt.  Aurelius  Victor.  Max- 
imus  of  Smyrna,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught  the  emperor  Julian  magic.  Oribases.  Eutropius.  Liba- 
nius.  Aimnnius.  Pappus,  the  famous  mathematician.  Prudentius.  Rufus  Featus.  Avienus.  Themis- 
till!.  Flavins  Vegetiiis.  Ilierocles.  Julian.  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Synimachus.  Lactantius.  Jam 
blichiiB.  JPMwi  Lampridius.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.  Jul.  Firmicus  Maternus.  Chalddiua.  Pomponius. 
FeBtui.    Quiatus  Curtius.     Macrobius. 
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CENTURY  V. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


Emperors  of  the  JVest: — a.  d. — Honoriua,  42^?.  Valentiiiian  III.,  455.  Maximus,  455.  Avitus,  456.  Ma- 
Jorianus,  461.  Severus,  4fi5.  Anthemiu8,472.  Olybriiis,  472.  Glycerius,  deposed  in  474.  Julius  Nepos,  deposed 
in  475.  Romulus  Augustulus,  who  reigned  till  the  23d  of  August,  when  Odoacer  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  western  empire.  Kings  of  Italy: — Odoacer,  493.  Thendoric.  Emperors  of 
<Ae  £a5«.— Arcadius,  108.  Theodosius  II.,  450.  Marcianus,  457.  Leo  I.,  474.  Leo  II.,  474.  Zeno  Isaiir, 
491.  Anastasius.  Oothic  Kings  of  Spain:— Wtiric,  All.  Ataulphus,  415.  Sigeric,  415.  Vallia,  420.  The- 
odoric,  451.  Thorismond,  452.  Thcodoric  II.,  4t)6.  Euric,  484.  Alaric  II.  Kings  of  >Vance.— Phara- 
mond,  first  king,  420.  Clodion,  451.  Meroveus,  45(5.  Childeric,  481.  Clovis  I.  The  Kings  of  the  Vandali 
in  Africa,  where  they  settled  in  the  year  429.  Genseric,  4G6.  Huneric,  484.  Gontamond,  4U6.  Thrasamond. 
Kings  of  England:  —Votligern.  Kingdom  of  Kent  founded  by  Hengist  the  Saxon,  in  457,  and  that  of  Sus- 
sex by  .£IIa,  in  499. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Anastasius,  403.  Innocent,  417.  Zosimus,  418.  Boniface  I.,  423.  A  schism  between  this  pope  and  Eu- 
lalius.  Celestine  I.,  432.  Sixtus  III.,  440.  Leo  the  Great,  461.  Hilarius,  467.  Simplicius,  463.  Felix 
III.,  492.    Gelasius,  496.     Anastasius  II.,  498.    Syinmachus  I.    A  schism  between  him  and  Laurentius. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Gaudentius,  bishop  of  Bresse.  Sulpicius  Severus.  Palladius.  Heraclides.  Innocentius.  Polybius.  Pe- 
lagius.  Cnelestins.  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuesta.  Polychronius.  Nonnus.  Synesius.  Isidore  of  Pe- 
lusium.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Orosius.  Marius  Mercator.  Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin.  Theodoret.  Cas 
sian.  Peter  Chrysologus.  Hilarius.  Philostorgius.  Vincent  of  Lerins.  Socrates.  Sozomenes.  Leo  the 
Great.  Prosper.  Idacius.  Basil.  Seleucus.  Arnobius  the  Younger.  Claudian  Maniertus.  Faustus. 
Felix,  the  Roman  pontiff.  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  have  been  the  author  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Victor  the  African.  Gennadius.  Zosimus.  Prosper. 
Sidonius  ApoUinar.     yEneas  Gaza. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

Vigilantius.    Pelagius,  Coelestius,  Julian,  authors  of  what  is  called  the  Pelagian  Heresy.    John  Cassian 
Faustus.    Gennadius,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Semi-Pelagians.     Nestorius.    Theodoret.    Theodore  of  Tarsus. 

Theodore  of  Mopsus.    Nestorians.    Eutyches.     Dioscorus.    The  Acephali. — Monophysites. — Jacobites. 

Armenians. — Theopaschites.— Predestinarians.— Coelicols.     Peter,  the  Fuller.     Xenaias. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

Foundation  of  the  French  monarchy  by  Pharamond,  or  rather  by  Clovis.  An  earthquake  swallows  up 
Bpveral  cities  in  Palestine.  A  third  General  Council  held  at  Ephesus,  at  which  Nestorius  was  deposed,  in 
the  year  431.  A  fourth  General  Council  held  at  Chalcedon  against  Eutyches  in  the  year  451.  Progress  of 
Christianity  nm<r^e  the  Franks  and  Germans.  The  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  the  Christian  faith  attempted 
in  vain  by  Palladius,  but  effected  by  St.  Patrick,  whose  original  name  was  Succathus,  who  arrived  in  Ire- 
land in  the  year  432.  Terrible  persecutions  carried  on  asainst  the  Christians  in  Britain,  hv  the  Picts,  Scots, 
and  Anglo-Saxons,— in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Africa,  by  the  Vandals— in  Italy  and  Pannonia,  by  the  Visigoths— 
in  Africa,  by  the  Donatists  and  Circumcellians— in  Persia,  by  Isdegerdes— beside  the  particular  persecu- 
tions carried  on  alternately  against  the  Arians  and  Athanasians.  The  extinction  of  the  western  empire. 
The  Theodosian  Code  drawn  up.  The  city  of  Venice  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coast, 
who  fled  fW>m  the  incursions  of  the  Barbarians.  Felix  III.  bishopof  Rome  (whom  Bower  and  others  look 
upon  as  the  second  pope  of  that  name)  is  excommunicated,  and  his  name  struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  or  sa- 
cred registers,  by  Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Many  ridiculous  fables  are  invented  during  this  cen- 
tury; such  as  the  story  of  the  vial  of  oil,  brought  from  heaven  by  a  pigeon  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis— the 
vision  of  Attila,  &.C. 


PROPANE  AUTHORS. 

Anienus.  Martianus  Papella.  Claudian.  Eunapius.  Macrobius.  Olympiodnrus.  Orosius.  Peutin- 
ger.  RutiHiis  Claudius.  Nuniantianus.  Servius  Honoratus.  Sidonius  Apollinnris.  Candidus,  the  Isau- 
rian.    Zosimus  the  historian.     Idacius.    Quintus,  or  Cointus.     Priscus.     Musius.     Proclus.    Simpliciuf. 
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CENTURY  VI. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


JTino-x  of  Italy— K.  d.— Theodoric,  526.  Athalaric,  534.  Anialaeuntha,  534.  Theodatus,  536.  Vitige*. 
540.  Idebald,  541.  Totila,  553.  Teias,  554.  Kviperors  of  the  £a«t.— Aiiastasius,  518.  Justin  I.,  527. 
Justinian,  565.  Justin  II.,  578.  Tiberius  II.,  586.  Mauritius.  Gothic  Kings  of  Spain:— Wa.xiQ.,5Gil.  Ge- 
salric,  512.  Amalaric,  .531.  Theiidis,  548.  Theodegesil,  548.  Agila,  552.  Athanagilda,  567.  Leuva,  568. 
Leuvigild,  585.  Recared.  These  princes  were  masters  also  of  Narbonne  and  Aquitaine.  Kings  of  Eng- 
land:— The  third  Saxon  liingdoni  is  founded  in  England  by  Cerdic,  in  519,  and  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons.  The  fourth,  or  that  of  the  East  Saxons,  by  Erchenwin,  in  527.  The  fifth,  that  of  North- 
umberland, by  Ida,  in  547.  The  sixth,  that  of  the  East  Angles,  by  Uffa,  in  573.  The  seventh,  that  of 
Mercia,  by  Crida,  in  585.  Thus  was  successively  formed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  Kings  of  France: — Clovis 
I.,  511.  The  kingdom  is  divided  among  his  four  sons,  viz.  Thierry,  Metz,  534.  Clodomir,  Orleans,  534. 
Childebert,  Paris,  558.  Clotaire,  Soisons,  562.  A  second  division  of  the  kingdom  among  the  four  sons  of 
Clolaire  I.  viz.  Cherebert,  Paris,  566.  Gontran,  Orleans,  593.  Chilperic,  Soissons,  584.  Sigebert,  Metz, 
575.  Kings  of  the  Vandals  in  .4/rica.— Thrasamond,  523.  Hilderic,  530.  Gilimer,  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Belisarius,  in  the  year  534.  By  this  event  Africa  became  again  subject  to  the  Emperors  of  the 
East.  Kings  of  the  Lombards,  who  entered  Italy  in  the  year  568.  Alboinus,  571.  Clephis,  573.  AnthariB, 
590.    Agilulph.    Exarchs  of  Ravenna: — Lingonus,  583.    Sraaragdus,  588.    Romanus,  598.    CallLnicus. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Symmachus,  514.  Hormisdas,  523.  John  I.,  526.  Felix  IV.,  529.  Boniface  II.,  531.  A  schism  between 
Boniface  and  Dioscorus.  John  II.,  535.  Agapetus  I.,  536.  Sylverius,  540.  A  schism  between  Sylveriug 
and  Vigilius.  Vigilius,  555.  Pelagius  I.,  558.  John  III.,  572.  Benedict  I.,  577.  Pelagius  II.,  590.  Gre 
gory  I. 


ECCLESIASTtCAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries.  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa.  Boethius.  Timothy  of  Constantinople.  Emt>. 
diuB.  Severua.  Cassiodorus.  Procopius.  Peter,  the  deacon.  Maxentius,  a  Scythian  monk.  UionysiUj^ 
the  Little.  Fulgentius  Ferrandus.  Marcellinus.  Zachary,  the  schoolman.  Hesychius.  Facundus  H* 
mian.  Pope  Vigilius.  Rusticus,  a  Roman  deacon.  Junilius.  Victor  of  Capua.  Primasius.  Jornandes 
Liberatus.  Victor,  the  African.  Venantius  Fortunatus.  Anastasius  of  Mount  Sinai,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Antioch.  John,  the  schoolman.  Cosmas.  Gildas.  Leander.  John  of  Constantinople.  Columbauus. 
Leontius  Byzanf.  Leontius  of  Cyprus.  Gregory  the  Great.  Isidore  of  Seville.  Lucius  Carinus,  Proclus 
Diadochus. 


HERETICS. 


Deuterius.  Severus,  leader  of  the  .4cephali.  Themistius,  chief  of  the  Agnoites,  who  maintained  that 
Christ  was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Barsanians,  or  Semidulites,  who  maintained  that  Christ 
had  suffered  only  in  appearance.  Jacob  Zanzale,  the  chief  of  the  Jacobites,  or  Monophysites.  John  Philo- 
pomus,  the  chief  of  the  Tritheites.  Damianists.  Origenists.  Corrupticolae.  Actemetse.  The  Arians 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Pelagians,  continued  to  raise  troubles  in  the  church. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

Several  nations  converted  to  Christianity.  The  canon  of  the  mass  established  by  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Benedictine  Order  founded.  Forty  Benedictine  monks,  with  Augustine  at  their  head,  are  sent  into 
Britain  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  year  596;  who  convert  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Ostrogothic  kingdom  is  destroyed  by  Justinian,  who  becomes  master  of  Italy.  The  Lombards  invade 
Italy  in  the  year  5(18,  and  erect  a  new  kingdom  at  Ticinum.  The  Christians  are  persecuted  in  several 
places.  The  orthodox  are  oppressed  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  Thrasamond,  king  of  the  Vandals,  Theo- 
doric, king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  &c.  Female  convents  are  greatly  multiplied  in  this  century.  Litanies  intro- 
duced into  the  church  of  France.  The  Arians  are  driven  out.  Superstition  of  the  Stylites  introduced  by 
Simeon,  the  head  of  that  crazy  sect,  who  spent  his  life  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  and  foolishly  imagined,  that 
he  would,  by  this  trick,  render  himself  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  The  Romish  writers  say,  he  chose  this 
lofty  habitation  (for  the  pillar  was  36  cubits  high)  to  avoid  the  multitude  which  crowded  about  him  to  see 
his  miracles.  The  Cliristian  sera  is  formed  in  this  century  by  Dionysins  the  Little,  who  first  began  to 
reckon  the  course  of  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Justinian  code.  Pandect,  Institutions,  and  Novels, 
collected  and  formed  into  a  body.  Antioch,  that  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  is  rebuilt  by  Justinian. 
The  fifth  general  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  553,  under  Justinian  I.  in  which  the 
Origenists  and  the  Three  Chapters  were  condemned. 


LEARNED  MEN,  HISTORIANS,  PHILOSOPHERS,  AND  POETS. 

Justinian  Boethius.  Trebonian.  Agathias,  who  continued  the  history  composed  by  Procopius.  Jornan- 
des.  Gregory  of  Tours.  Marius.  bishop  of  Avranches,  an  eminent  historian.  Menander,  the  historiaa 
Stephen  of  Byzantium.    Magn.  AureliuB  Cassiodorus.    Dionygiua  the  Little. 
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CENTURY  VII. 


•SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


Emperors  of  the  East:— \.  D. — Mauritius,  603.  Phocas,  610.  Heraclius,  641.  Conslantine  III.,641.  Heraclia- 
nus,642.  Conslans  II.,6C8.  Constantine  IV.,  ti85.  Leotitius,  698.  Tiberius  III.,  703.  Justinian  II.  Kings  of 
the  Got hs  in  Spain:— Viclenc.  Goiidemar.  Sisebut,  621.  Recared  II.,  621.  Suinlhila,  631.  Sizenand,  636. 
Chintila,  640.  Tulga,  642.  Chindasuinthc,  649.  Recesuinthe,  672.  Vamba,  660.  Ervige,  687.  Egica. 
Kings  of  France:— Clolaire  II.,  628.  Dagobert,  638.  Sigebert  11.,  654.  C'lovis,  660.  C'lotaire  III.,  668. 
Childeric  II.,  673.  Dagobert  II.,  679.  Theodoric,  690.  Clovis  III.,  095.  Childebert  III.  The  race  of  the 
weak  kings  begins  with  Theodoric  III.  and  ends  with  Childeric^III.  England:— The  Heptarchy.  Kings  of 
the  Lovibards  in.  /(a/y.— Apilulph,  616.  Adaloaldiis,  626.  Ariovaldus,  638.  Rotharis,  653.  Rodoald,  656. 
Aripert,  662.  Gondipert,  662.  Grimoald,  673.  Garibald,673.  Bertharit,  689.  Cunipert,  706.  Exarchs  of 
7Ja«enna;— Smaragdus,  610.  John,  615.  Eleutherius,  617.  Isaac,  648.  Theodore  Calliopa,  649.  Olym- 
pius,  650.    Tiieodore  Calhopa  II.,  686.    Theodore,  687.    John.    Plato,  702. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Gregory  I.,  604.  Sabinianus,  605.  Boniface  III.,  606.  Boniface  IV.,  614.  Deodatus,  617.  Boniface  V.. 
625.  HonoriuH  I.,  630.  Severinus  I.,  639.  John  IV.,  641.  Theodore  I.,  648.  Martin  I.,  655.  Eugenius 
I.,  656.  Vitalianus,  671.  Adeodatus,  676.  Domnus,  678.  Agalho  I.,  682.  Leo  II.,  684.  Benedict  II., 
685.  John  V.,  686.  Conon,  687.  Sergius  I.,  701.  A  schism  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  Theodore 
and  Paschal. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Augustine,  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  nominated  to  that  high  office  in  the  year  597  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  llie  consent  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent:  he  died  in  the  year  611,  or,  as 
some  say,  in  605.  Laurence,  619.  Mellelus,  624.  Justus,  634.  Honorius,  053.  Adeodatus,  664.  Theo- 
dore, 690.    Brithwald. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

John  Philonus.  John  Malela.  Hesychius  of  Jerusalem.  Theophylact.  Simocatta.  Anliochus.  Mo- 
destus.  Cyrus  of  Alexandria.  Jonas.  Gallus.  John  Moschus.  Andreas  Daniascenns.  George  Pisides. 
Ehgius.  The  two  Theodores.  Paulua.  The  emperor  Heraclius.  Maximua  Confucius.  Theodore  the 
monk.  The  emperor  Constans  II.  Martin,  bishop  of  Rome.  Maurus  of  Ravenna.  Anastasius,  a  monk — 
a  Roman  presb.  Fructuosus.  Peter,  metropolitan  of  Nicome<lia.  Julian  Pomerius.  Agatho.  John  of 
Thessalonica.  Crescnnius.  Ildefonsus.  Marculph.  John  Cliniachus.  Fortunatus  Venant.  Isidore  of 
Seville,  who  composed  Commentaries  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  principal  author  of  the  famous  Mosarabic  Liturgy,  which  ia  the  ancient  Liturgy  of  Spain. 
Dorotbeue.    Sophronius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  ancient  heresies  were  still  in  vigour  during  this  century;  to  these  were  added  the  sette  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  and  Monothelites. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS. 

An  extraordinary  progress  is  made  in  the  conversion  of  the  English.  The  archbishoprics  of  London  and 
York  are  founded,  with  12  bishoprics  under  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  The  archbishopric  of  London  is  trans- 
lated to  Canterbury.  The  Gospel  is  propagated  with  success  in  Holland,  Friseland  and  Germany.  The 
schism,  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  commences  in  this  century.  The  rise  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  religion,  which  is  propagated  by  fire  and  sword.  The  Mohammedan  sera,  called 
the  Hegira,  commences  with  the  year  of  Christ  ()22.  The  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  under  the 
reign  of  Isdegerdes  III.  Boniface  IV.  receives  from  that  odious  tyrant  Phocas  (who  was  the  great  patron 
of  the  popes  and  the  chief  promoters  of  their  grandeur)  the  famous  Pantheon,  which  is  converted  into  a 
church.  Here  Cybele  was  succeeded  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Pagan  deities  by  Christian  martyrs. 
Idolatry  still  subsisted;  but  the  objects  of  it  were  changed.  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  resigns  his 
crown,  and  assumes  the  monastic  habit  in  a  convent  at  Rome.  During  the  Heptarchy,  many  Saxon  kings 
took  the  same  religious  turn.  Pope  Agatho  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  tribute  which  the  see  of  Rome 
had  been  accustomed  to  pay  the  emperor  at  the  election  of  its  pontiff.  The  Sixth  General  council  is  held 
at  Constantinople,  under  Constantine  Pogonatus,  against  the  Monothelites,  in  the  year  080.  The  Seventh, 
which  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  this,  was  held  in  the  Trullus,  under  Justinian  II. 
in  the  year  692,  and  is  called  duinisextum. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

The  author  of  the  Alexandrian  Chronicle.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who,  beside  his  theological  productiona. 
eompoBed  a  History  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  a  work  entitled  Eiymologicon  Scientiarum,  in  which 
he  give.ian  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  different  Rciences.  In  this  century  commenced  that  long 
r«riod  of  Ignorance  and  darkness  which  remained  until  the  light  of  the  Reformation  arose. 
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CENTURY  VIII. 


SOVEEEIGN  PRINCES. 


Emperors  of  the  East:—K.  D.— Justinian  II.,  711.  Philippicus,  713.  Anastasius  U.,  714.  Theodofiius 
III.,  716.  Leo  III.  Isaur,  741.  Constantine  V.  Copron,  775.  Leo  IV.,  780.  Constantine  VI.  Porphyr, 
7^7.  Irene.  Kings  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain:— 'E^ica.,  701.  Vitiza,  710.  Roderic,  the  last  king  of  the 
Goths,  713.  Kings  of  Leon  and  the  ./Js««ria.5;— Pela^ius,  737.  Favila,  739.  Alphonso,  757.  Froila,  768. 
Aurelio,  774.  Silo,  783.  Mauresato,  789.  Veremond,  791.  Alphonso  II.  Kings  of  i^Vance;— Childebert 
III.,  711.  Dagobert  III.,  715.  Chilpeiic  II.,  720.  Theodoric  IV.,  730.  Interregnum,  from  the  year  737  to 
743,  during  which  time  Carloman  and  Pepin,  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  govern  without  the  regal  title.  Chjl- 
deric  III.  dethroned  in  750.  The  last  king  of  the  first  race.  Second  race: — Pepin,  768.  Charlemagne. 
England: — The  Heptarchy.  Kings  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy: — Luitpert,  704.  Ragombert,  704.  Aripert, 
712.  Ansprand,  712.  Luitprand,  744.  Rachia,  7.50.  Aistulphus,  756.  Desiderius.  773.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards,  which  subsisted  during  the  space  of  206  years,  was  overturned  by  Charlemagne,  who,  having 
defeated  Desiderius,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  year  774.  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
tienrta;— Theophylact,  710.  Jo.  Procopius,  712.  Paul,  729.  Eutychius,  752.  The  Exarchate  subsisted  du- 
ring tlie  space  of  185  years.  It  ended  in  the  reign  of  Aistulphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  reduced  Ra- 
venna, and  added  it  to  his  dominions.  But  this  prince  was  obliged  by  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  surrender 
the  E.\archate,  with  all  its  territories,  castles,  &c.  to  be  for  ever  held  by  Stephen  III.  and  his  successors  in 
the  see  of  Rome.    This  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  popes. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

John  VI.,  705.  John  VII.,  707.  Sisinius,  708.  Constantine,  714.  Gregory  JI.,  731.  Gregory  III.,  741. 
Zachary,  752.  Stephen  II.,  752.  Stephen  III.,  757.  Paul,  767.  A  schism  between  Paul  and  Theophylact. 
Stephen  IV.,  772.    A  schism  between  Constantine,  Philip,  and  Stephen  IV.    Adrian,  797.    Leo  III. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Brithwald,  731.    Tatwin,  734.    Nothelm,  741.   Cuthbert,  758.    Bregwin,  762.    Lambert,  790.   Athelard. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERa 

Venerable  Bede.  John  Damascenus.  The  anonymous  author  of  a  Book  entitled,  Ordo  Roraanus  de 
Divinis  Officiis,  published  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Charlemagne:  see  the  Capitularia,  published  by  Baluze  at 
Paris,  in  1677,  and  the  Code.x  Carolinus,  published  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1634,  by  Gretzer.  Ambrosius  Authper- 
tus.  The  popes  Gregory  I.  Gregory  II.  and  Adrian.  Paul  the  Lombard.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia. 
Alcuin,  a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  by  Charlemagne  for  the  resto- 
ration of  learning.  He  is  considered  by  M.  DuPin  as  the  person  that  first  introduced  polite  literature  into 
France;  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Soissons,  &c.  owe  their  origin.  Felix,  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna.  Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople.  The  unknown  author  of  a  book  entitled.  Li- 
ber Diurnus  Pontificum  Romanorum.  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York.  Bartholomew,  a  monkof  Edessa,  who 
refuted  the  Koran.  Boniface,  archbishopofMentz,  commonly  called  the  Apostle  of  Germany.  Anastasius, 
abbot  in  Palestine.  Theophanes  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  under  the  heptarchy,  and  nephew  to  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  Euiychians,  Monothelites,  and  Jacobites,  continue  to  propagate  their  doctrines.  The  Paulo-Johan- 
nigts,  who  were  bo  called  from  their  leaders  Paul  and  John,  and  embraced  the  pernicious  errors  of  Valen- 
tine and  Manes.  The  Agonnclites,  a  wrong  headed  set  of  people  who  prayed  dancing.  Adelbert.  Felix, 
bishop  of  Urgel.  Elipand,  bishop  of  Toledo.  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  who  destroyed  the  images  in  the  churches, 
and  was  the  chief  of  the  Iconoclastes;  and  Clement,  who  preferred  the  decisions  of  Scripture  to  the  decrees 
of  councils;  are  reputed  heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Virgilius  was  also  accused  of  heresy,  by  pope 
Zachan^y,  because  he  was  a  good  mathematician,  and  believed  the  existence  of  Antipodes.  Those  who  pro- 
moted the  worship  of  images  and  reli'cs  in  this  century  deserve  much  more  justly  the  denomination  of 
Heretics. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

Rapid  progrr„«  of  the  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and 
of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  latter  of  which  is  granted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  by  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
Charlemagne  adds  to  the  grant  of  Pepin  several  provinces,  though  the  titles  and  acts  of  this  grant  have  not 
been  produced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  historians.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  introduced. 
The  Saxons,  witli  Witekind,  their  monarch,  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Christians  persecuted  by  the 
Saracens,  who  massacred  five  hundred  monks  in  the  abbey  of  Lerins.  The  Saracens  take  possession  of 
Spain.  Controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost's  proceeding  from 
thfl  Son.  The  Germans  converted  by  Boniface.  The  Gospel  propagated  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary.  The 
right  of  election  to  the  see  of  Rome  conferred  upon  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  by  pope  Adrian,  in  a 
council  of  bishops  assembled  at  Rome.    The  worship  of  images  authorised  by  the  second  council  of  Nic«. 
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in  the  year  787,  whicli  is  improperly  called  the  seventh  general  council.  The  reading  of  the  epistles  and 
gospels  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  church.  Solitary  or  private  masses  instituted.  Churches  built 
in  honour  of  saints.  Masses  for  the  dead.  Willebrod  sent  to  convert  the  Frisons;  he  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Utrecht. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 
Alcuin— see  page  432.    Bede.    Fredegarius.    John  Damascenus.    George  Syncellus.    Virgilius. 


CENTURY  IX. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  the  East:— X.  D.— Irene,  80Q.  Nicephorus,  811.  Stauratius,  811.  Michael  Curnpolites,  813. 
LeoArmen.,  820.  Michael  Balb.,  820.  Theophilus,  842.  Michael  III.,  8t57.  Basil  T.  Macedo,  886.  Leo 
VI.  Philos.  Emperors  of  the  IVest: — The  western  empire  was  restored  in  the  year  800,  in  favour  of  Charle- 
magne, who  died  in  814.  Louis,  the  Debonnaire,  840.  Lothaire,  855.  Louis  II.,  875.  Charles  II,  sur- 
named  the  Bald,  877.  Louis  III.,  879.  Carloman,  880.  Charles  HI.  depo.sed,  887.  After  the  death  of 
this  prince,  (who  was  the  last  king  of  France  that  was  emperor)  Germany  and  Italy  were  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  French  numarchy.  Arnolph,  8'J9.  Louis  IV.  Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon  avd  the  ^stu- 
rias: — Alphonso  the  Chaste,  824.  Ramiro.  851.  Ordogno,  862.  Alphonso  III.  Kini;s  of  France: — Charle- 
magne, 814.  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  840.  Charles  the  Bald,  877.  Louis  III.,  879.  Carloman,  884.  Charles 
III.,  888.  Eudes,  889.  Charles  the  Simple.  Kings  of  England:— The  Heptarchy  finished  by  the  union  of 
the  seven  kingdoms  under  the  government  of  "Egbert.  Egbert,  836.  Ethel  wolf  857.  Ethelbald,  860. 
Ethelbert,  866.  Ethelred  I.,  871.  Alfred  the  Great,  901.  Kings  of  Scotland:— The  history  of  Scotland  is 
divided  into  four  great  periods.  The  first,  which  commences  with  Fergus  I.  330  years  before  Christ,  and 
contains  a  series  of  68  kings,  ending  with  Alpinus,  in  the  year  823,  is  looked  upon  as  entirely  fabulous. 
We  shall  therefore  begin  this  chronological  list  with  the  second  period,  which  commences  with  Kenneth 
II.  Kenneth  II.,  854.  Donald  V.,  858.  Constantine  II.,  874.  Ethus,  875.  Gregory,  893.  Donald  VI. 
Kings  of  Sweden: — The  origin  of  this  kingdom  is  covered  with  uncertainty  and  fables.  Some  historians 
reckon  36  kings  before  Biorno  III.,  but  it  is  with  this  prince  that  chronologers  generally  begin  their  series. 
Biorno  m.,  824.  Brantamond,  827.  Sivard,842.  Heroth,  856.  Charles  VI.,  868.  Biorno  IV.,  883.  Ingo 
or  Ingeld,  891. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Leo  III.,  816.  Stephen  v.,  817.  Paschal  I.,  824.  EugeniusIL,  827.  A  schism  between  Eugenius  II.  and 
Zizinnus.  Valentine,  827.  Gregory  IV.,  844.  Sergius  II.,  847.  Leo  IV.,  855.  Pope  Joan  Bened.  III., 
858.  A  schism  between  Benedict  and  Anastasius.  Nicolas  I.,  867.  Adrian  II.,  872.  John  Vni.,  882. 
Marimus  I.,  884.  Adrian  III.,  885.  Formosus,  897.  A  schism  between  him  and  Sergius.  Boniface  VI., 
897.    Stephen  VII.,  901.    A  schism  between  Stephen  VII.  John  IX.  Romanus  L  and  II.  and  Theodore  III. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Athelard,  806.    Wulfred,  830.    Theogild,  830.    Celnoth,  871.    Ethelred,  889.    Plegraund. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Amalarius,  bishop  of  Treves.  Theodore  Studita.  Agobard, 
archbishop  of  Lyons.  Eginhard.  Claudius.  Clement,  bishop  of  Turin.  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans.  Fre- 
culph,  bishop  of  Lysiou.\.  Moses  Barcepha.  Phocius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theod.  Abucara. 
Petriis  Siculus.  Nicetas  David.  Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  Hilduin.  Serv.itus  Lupus. 
Drepanius  Florus.  Drnthmar.  Godeschalcus.  Paschasius  Radbert,  the  chief  of  the  Transubstantiarians. 
Bertram  or  Ratrain  of  Corby,  who  refuted  the  monstrous  errors  of  Rartbert,  and  was  at  the  head  of  those 
who  denied  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Walafridus 
Strabo.  Hincniar,  archbishop  of  Rheinis.  John  Scot  Erigena.  Ansepisus.  Florus,  the  deacon.  Prudens, 
bishop  of  Troyes.  Rfiny  of  Lyons.  Nieolas.  Adrian.  John  VIII.  Popp.  Anastasius,  P.ibl.  Aii.xilius.' 
Theodulph,  biship  of  Orleans.  Sniaragdus.  .Mdric,  bishop  of  Mans.  .\do  of  Vienna.  Isidore  Mercator, 
author  of  the  False  Decretals.  Jesse,  bishop  of  Amiens.  Dungale.  Haliteaire,  bishop  of  Cambray. 
Ainulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons  Vandalbort.  Angelome.  Epiphanos,  archbishop  of  Constantia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Regino.  Abbo.  William,  the  librarian.  Pope  Formosus.  Pope  Stephen.  Metho- 
dus,  who  invented  .the  Sclavonian  characters,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the  Hulgarians, 
which  was  used  by  the  Russians,  .•\lfred  the  Great,  king  of  England,  composed  a  Saxon  Paraphrase  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bede,  a  Sa.voii  Version  of  Orosius,  and  a  Sa.\on  Psalter.  The  emperor  Basil 
Maced.     The  emperor  Leo,  surnamed  the  Wise. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

-Paulicians,  a  branch  of  the  Manicheans.  Iconoclastes.  Iconolatrte,  or  image  worshippers.  Prsedestina- 
rians.  Adoptians.  Transubstantiarians.  Clement,  bishop  of  Turin,  who  followed  the  sentiments  of  Felix 
of  Urgel. 

Vol.  II.— 55 
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REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  conversion  of  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Saxons,  Huns,  Bohemians,  Moravians,  Sclavonians,  Russians,  In- 
dians, and  Bulgarians:  by  tlie  last  a  controversy  is  occasioned  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Tlie 
riseoftransubstaiitiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  The  cause  of  Christianity  suffers  in  the  east  under 
the  Saracens,  and  in  Europe  under  the  Normans.  The  power  of  the  pope  increases;  that  of  the  bishops 
diminishes;  and  the  emperors  are  divested  of  their  ecclesiastical  autliority.  The  Decretals  are  forged,  by 
which  the  popes  extended  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  and  authority.  The  fictitious  relics  of  St.  Mark, 
St.  James,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  are  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Monks  and  abbots  now 
first  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  called  to  the  courts  of  princes.  The  festival  of  All-Saints  is  added,  in 
this  century,  to  the  Latin  calendar  by  Gregory  IV.  though  some  authors  of  note  place  this  institution  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  attribute  it" to  Boniface  IV.  The  superstitious  festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  instituted  by  the  council  of  Mentz,  and  confirmed  by  pope  Nicolas  I.  and  afterwards  by  Leo 
X.  The  trial  by  cold  water  introduced  by  pope  Eugenins  II.  though  Le  Brun,  in  his  Histoire  des  Pratiques 
Superstitieses,  endeavours  to  prove  this  ridiculous  invention  more  ancient.  The  emperor  Louis  II.  ii 
obli"ed  by  the' arrogant  pontiff  Nicolas  I.  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  groom,  and  hold  the  bridle  of  this 
pope's  horse,  while  his  pretended  holiness  was  dismounting.  The  first  Legends  or  Lives  of  the  Saints  ap- 
pear in  this  century.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  sung  in  the  churches.— Organs,  bells,  and  vocal  music,  are  in- 
troduced in  many  places.— Festivals  multiplied.  The  order  of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Thistle 
in  Scotland.  Michael  I.  emperor  of  the  East,  abdicates  the  throne,  and  retires  into  a  monastery,  with  his 
wife  and  six  children.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  the  pope.  The  canonization 
of  saints  introduced  by  Pope  Leo  II.  The  university  of  Oxford  founded  by  Alfred.  The  sciences  are  cul- 
tivated among  the  Saracens,  and,  particularly  encouraged  by  the  khalif  Al-Mamoun.  Theophilus,  from 
his  abhorrence  of  images,  banishes  the  painters  out  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  is 
dethroned  by  his  subjects,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Christianity.    The  university  of  Paris  founded. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Photius.  Smaragdud.  Eginhard.  Rabanus  Maurus.  Abbon.  Herempert.  Leon.  Sergius.  Methodius. 
Walafridus  Strabo.  John  Scot  Erigena.  Alfred  the  Great,  king  of  England.  His  Saxon  version  of  Oro- 
sius  was  never  published.  Abon-Nabas,  an  Arabian  poet.  The  khalif  Al-Mamoun,  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer.  N.  B.  Haroun,  the  father  of  this  prince,  sent  to  Charlemagne  a  striking  clock, 
with  springs  and  wheels,  which  was  the  first  ever  seen  in  France,  and  shows  that,  at  this  period,  the  arts 
were  more  cultivated  in  Asia  than  in  Europe.  Albategni,  the  mathematician,  Albumasar,  or  Abou. 
Maahar,  the  Arabian  astronomer. 


CENTURY  X. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 


Emperors  of  the  £o«t.— a.  d.— Leo,  the  philosopher,  911.  Alexander,  912.  Constantine  VIL  surnamed 
Porphyrogenitus,  959.  Romanus  Lecapenus  took  advantage  of  the  youth  of  this  prince,  and  seized  the 
imperial  throne,  but  was  deposed  by  bis  son  Stephen,  and  died  in  948.  Romanus,  first  or  second  son  to 
Constantine  VIL,  963.  Nicephorus  Phoc,  970.  John  Zimisces,  975.  Basil  III.  Constantine  VIII. 
Emperors  of  the  West:— Louis  IV.,  912.  Conrad  I.,  919.  Henry  I.  surnamed  the  Fowler,  936.  Otho  I.,  973. 
Otho  II  983  Otho  III.  Kivgs  of  Spain,  i.  e.  Leon  and  Msturias:—A\phonso  III.  surnamed  the  Great, 
abdicates  the  crown  in  the  year  910.  Garcias,  913.  Ordogno  II.,  923.  Froila  II.,  924.  Alphonso  IV.,  931. 
Ramiro  II.,  950.  Ordogno  III.,  955.  Ordogno  IV.,  956.  Sanchez,  the  Fat,  967.  Raniiro  III.,  982.  Bermu- 
do  called,  by  some,  Veremond  II.,  999.  Alphonso  V.  ^'ing-s  o/ i^Vance;— Charles  the  Simple,  929.  Ralph 
usurps  the  throne.  Louis  d'Outremer,  954.  Lothaire  II.,  986.  Louis  the  Idler,  the  last  king  of  the  line 
of  Charlemagne,  987.  Third  iJacc— Hugh  Capet,  996.  Robert.  Kings  of  England:— <.  d.— Edward,  925. 
Athelstan  941.  Edmund,  946.  Edred,  955.  Edwy,  959.  Edgar,  975.  Edward  the  Martyr,  979.  Ethel- 
red  II.  Kings  of  Scotla7id:—T)ona\d  VI.,  903.  Constantine  III.,  943.  Malcolm  I.,  958.  Indulf,  967.  Duff, 
97'>  CuUen,  976.  Kenneth  III.,  994.  Constantine  IV.,  995.  Grime.  Kings  of  Sweden:— Ingeld  II.  907. 
Eric  VI.,  926.  Eric  VIL,  940.  Eric  VIII.,  980.  Olaus  II.  the  Tributary.  The  beginnings  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  are  so  fabulous  that  we  shall  begin  with  Harold,  who  died  in  980.    Sweyn.    Poland;— Micislaus, 


the  first  Christian  duke,  dies  999. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 


John  IX.  905.  A  schism  between  John  IX.  and  Sergius.  Benedict  IV.,  906.  Leo  V.,  906.  A  schism  be- 
tween Leo  V.  and  Christopher.  Christopher,  907.  A  schism  between  Christopher  and  Sergius.  Sergius 
III  910.  Anastasius  III.,  912.  Lando,  913.  John  X.,  928.  Leo  VI.,  929.  Stephen  VIII.,  931.  John 
XI '936.  Leo  VIL,  939.  Stephen  IX.,  943.  Marinus  II.,  946.  Agapetus  n.,955.  John  XII.,  964.  A 
schism  between  John  XII.  and  Leo.  Leo  VIII.,  964.  Benedict  V.,  965.  John  XIII.,  972.  Domnus  II., 
972.  Benedict  VI.,  975.  Boniface  VIL,  984.  Benedict  VIL,  984.  John  XIV.,  985.  John  XV.,  985.  John 
XVI.  996.    Gregory  V.,  999.    A  schism  between  John  and  Gregory  V.    Sylvester  IL 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Plegmund,  917.    Atheira,  924.    Wolflielm,  934.    Odo,  959.    Dunstan,  988.    Etbelgar,  989.    Siricius,  994. 
Aluric,  or  Alfric. 


I 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Simeon  Melaphrastes.  Leontius  of  Byzantium.  Odo  of  Clugni.  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona  and 
Liege.  Hippolytus,  the  Theban.  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
Said,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Flodoard.  Joseph  Genesius  Atto,  bishop  of  Verceil.  Dunstan,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Luitprand,  abbot  of  Fleury.  Notger,  bishop  of  Liege.  Suidas.  Roswida,  a  poetess.  Ed- 
gar, king  of  England.  iElfridus.  Heriger.  Olympiodorus.  CEcumenius.  Odilo.  Burchard.  Valerius 
of  Astorga  in  Spain.  His  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  very  diflerent  from  those  that  are  published,  are  still  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Toledo.  John  Malela.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  John  of  Capua.  Nicholas, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Gregory  of  Caesarea.  Epiphanes.  Severus.  Alfric,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
Dury.     Pope  Gerbert.    Oswald.    Sisinius.     Hubald.    Luitprand. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

No  new  heresies  were  invented  during  this  century.  That  of  the  Anthropomorphites  was  revived,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  others  were  continued.  Thus  we  find  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Paulicians,  Arme- 
nians, Anthropomorphites,  and  Manichseans,  making  a  noise  in  this  century. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

Irruption  of  the  Huns  into  Germany,  and  of  the  Normans  into  France.  The  Danes  invade  England.  The 
Moors  enter  Spain.  The  Hungarians,  and  several  northern  nations,  are  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
pirate  Rollo  is  made  duke  of  Normandy,  and  embraces  the  Christian  faith.  The  Polanders  are  converted 
to  Christianity  under  Micislaus,  in  the  year  9(55.  The  Christian  religion  is  established  in  Moscovy,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway.  The  plan  of  the  holy  war  is  formed  in  this  century,  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  The  bap- 
tism of  bells;  the  festival  in  remembrance  of  departed  souls;  the  institution  of  the  Rosary;  and  a  multitude 
of  superstitious  rites,  shocking  to  common  sense,  and  an  insult  upon  true  religion,  are  introduced  in  this 
century.  Fire-ordeal  introduced.  The  Turks  and  Saracens  united.  The  Danish  war  continues  to  con- 
vulse England.  Feudal  tenures  begin  to  take  place  in  France.  The  influence  and  power  of  the  monks 
increase  greatly  in  England.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  united  by  Otho  to  the  German  empire.  Pope  Boni- 
face VII.  is  deposed  and  banished  for  his  crimes.  Arithmetical  figures  are  brought  from  Arabia  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Saracens.     The  empire  of  Germany  is  rendered  elective  by  Otho  III. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

This  century,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  styled  the  age  of  barbarism  and  ignorance.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  authors  mentioned  above,  were  mean,  ignorant,  and  trivial  writers, 
and  wrote  upon  mean  and  trivial  subjects.  At  the  head  of  the  learned  men  of  this  age  we  must  place 
Gerbert,  otherwise  known  by  the  papal  denomination  of  Sylvester  II.  This  learned  pontiff' endeavoured 
to  revive  the  drooping  sciences;  and  the  effects  of  his  zeal  were  visible  in  this,  but  still  more  in  the  follow- 
ing century.  Suidas.  Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist,  celebrated  by  the  learned  Boerhaave.  Constantine 
Porphyrogen.  Mohammed  Ebn  Jaber  AlBatani,  an  Arabian  astronomer.  Razi,  a  celebrated  Arabian 
ehemist  and  physician.     Leontius,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.     Joseph  Genesius. 


CENTURY  XI. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  tha  F.aft:--\.  d.— Basil  III.,  1025.  Constantine  VIII.,  1028.  Romanus  II.  Argyr.,  1034 
Michael  IV.  Paphl.,  1041.  Michael  V.  Calaphates,  1051.  Constantine  IX.  Monomach,  1054.  Theodora 
1056.  Michael  VI.  Strat.,  1057.  Isaac  I.  Comn.  1059.  Constantine  X.  Ducas,  10(37.  Romanus  III.  Dio 
genes,  1071.  Nicephorus  II.  Botoniates,  1081.  Alexis  I.  Oomnen.  Rmperors  of  the  fVcst.—Otho  111.,  100^. 
Henry  II.,  1024.  Conrad  II.,  1039.  Henry  III.,  1056.  Henry  IV.  Kinirs  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon  and  the 
j5«(«nffls.— Alphonso  V.,  1027.  Vermond  III.,  1037.  Kings  of  Leon  mid  CaMile  united:— YerAinAnA  I.  sur 
named  the  Great,  1065.  Sancho  II.,  1073.  Alphonso  VI.  Kings  of  Frajicc— Robert,  1031.  Henry  I.,  1000, 
Philip  I.  Kings  of  £n^-/nnrf.— Ethelred  II.,  1016.  Edmoiid  Ironside,  1017.  Canute  the  Great,  king  of 
Denmark,  1035.  Harold  Harefoiit,  1039.  Hardicanute,  1041.  Edward  the  Confessor,  1066.  Harold,  1066. 
JVormnn  /ine:— William  the  Conqueror,  1087.  William  Rufus,  1100.  Kings  of  Scotland:— Gume.  1003. 
Malcolm  II.,  1033.  Donald  VII.  by  some  called  Duncan,  1040.  Macbeth,  10.57.  Malcolm  III.,  1093.  Donald 
VIII.  dethroned,  1094.  Duncan  II.,  1090.  Donald  again,  1097.  Kings  of  Sweden:— OX^ns  II.,  1019.  As- 
mund,  1035.  Asmundslem,  1041.  Hakim,  1059.  Stenchil,  1061.  Ingo  III.,  1004.  Alstan,  1080.  Philip. 
Arin^.5  0/ Dcnmarife.— Sweyn,  1014.  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  1035.  Hardicanute,  1041.  Mag- 
nus, 1048.  Swevn  II.,  1074.  Harold,  1076.  St.  Canute,  1085.  Olaus,  1093.  Eric  II.  Kings  of  Poland:— 
Boleslaus,  first  king,  1025.  Micislaus,  1034.  Interregnum.  Casimir,  1058.  Boleslaus  II.,  1081.  Uladig- 
laus.     Kings  of  Jerusalem: — Godfrey,  chosen  king  in  1099,  dies  in  1100.    Baldwin  I. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OP  ROME. 

Sylvester  II.,  1003.  John  XVII.,  1003.  John  XVIII.,  1009.  Sergius  IV.,  1012.  Benedict  VIII.,  1024.  A 
■chism  between  Gregory  and  Benedict.  John  XIX.,  1033.  Benedict  IX.,  1044.  A  schism  between  the  two 
Johns  and  Benedict.   Gregory  VI.,  1046.    Clement  II.,  1048.    Damasus  II.,  1049.    L«o  IX.,  10.'>4.    Victor 
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II.,  1057.  Stephen  X.,  1059.  Benedict  X.,  1059.  Nicolas  II.,  1061.  A  schism  between  Nicolas  and  Be- 
nedict. Alexander  II.,  1073.  A  schism  between  Alexander  and  Cadalous.  Gregory  VII.,  1086.  A  schism 
between  Gregory  and  Guy,  bishop  of  Ravenna.    Victor  III,,  1088,    Urban  II.,  1099, 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Aliiric  or  Alfric,  1006.     Elphegus,  massacred  by  the  Danes  in  1012.     Livingus,  1020.     Agelnoth,  1038. 
Eadsius,  1050,    Robert  Gemeticen.sis,  1052.    Sligand,  deposed  in  1070.     Lanfranc,  1089.     Anselm. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Dithmar,  bishop  of  Mersburg.  Leo  the  Grammarian.  Aimon.  Fulpert,  bishop  of  Chartres.  Adelbold, 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  Alexis,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Berno,  of  Augsburg.  Ademar.  The  Brunos. 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Theophanes  Cerameus.  Nilus  Doxopatrius.  Michael  Psellus. 
Michael  Cerularius.  Simeon  the  Younger.  Theophylact,  a  Bulgarian.  Cardinal  Humbert.  Pelrus  Dami- 
anus.  Marianus  Scotus.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres.  Hildebert,  arch 
bishop  of  Tours.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Gerhard.  Hugh  of  Breteuil.  Berthold.  Hermannus  Contract. 
Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Glaber  Radulphus.  Deoduinus,  bishop  of  Liege.  Adelman.  Nicetas  Pecto- 
ratus.  Leo  of  Bulgaria.  Guitmund.  Manasses,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
Sigefrid.  Saraon  of  Gaza.  Samuel  of  Morocco,  a  converted  Jew.  John  Xiphilin.  Lambert.  Adam  of 
Bremen.  John  Curopalata.  Benno  of  Ravenna.  Nicholas  of  Methrone.  Philip  the  Solitary.  Othlon 
of  Fulda.  Tangmar.  Guido  Aretino.  Eugesippus.  A  famous,  but  anonymous  work,  called  MicrologuB, 
appeared  in  this  century.    Dominic  of  Grado.    Alberic.    Osborn,  a  monk  of  Canterbury. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

Berenger,  famous  for  his  opposition  to  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  transubstantiation     Roscelin,  a  Tri- 
theite.     A  sect  of  French  Manichsans,  condemned  in  the  council  of  Orleans. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  Crusades  are  carried  on  with  all  the  enormities  that  usually  attend  a  blind,  extravagant,  and  inhu- 
man zeal.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  takes  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1099.  A  contest  between  the 
emperors  and  popes,  in  which  the  latter  discover  a  most  arrogant  and  despotic  spirit.  The  dignity  of  car- 
dinal is  first  instituted  in  this  century.  The  Moors  are  driven  by  degrees  from  several  parts  of  Spain; 
hence  arose  the  division  of  that  country  into  so  many  little  kingdoms.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Boniface, 
duke  of  Tuscany,  leaves  all  her  possessions  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  her  passionate  at- 
tachment to  Hildebrand,  otherwise  known  by  the  papal  name  of  Gregory  VII.  with  whom  she  lived  in  a  li- 
centious commerce.  Sicily,  Castile,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  are  erected  into  kingdoms.  The  kingdom  of 
Burgundy  and  Aries  is  transferred  to  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  by  Rondolph  king  of  Burgundy.  Several  of 
the  popes  are  looked  upon  as  magicians,  as  in  these  times  of  darkness,  learning,  and  more  especially  phi- 
losophy and  mathematics,  were  considered  as  magic.  Investitures  introduced  in  this  century.  Papal  ty- 
ranny is  nobly  opposed  by  the  emperors  Henry  I.  II.  and  III.  by  William  I.  king  of  England,  and  other 
monarchs  of  that  nation,  by  Philip,  king  of  France,  and  by  the  British  and  German  churches.  Baptism  is 
performed  by  triple  immersion.  The  Sabbath  Fasts  introduced  by  Gregory  VII.  The  Cistercian,  Carthu 
sian,  and  Whipping  Orders,  with  many  others,  are  founded  in  this  century.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  goes 
barefooted  to  the  insolent  pontiff  Gregory  VII.  at  Canusium,  and  does  homage  to  this  spiritual  tyrant  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner.  The  same  emperor,  however,  besieges  Rome  soon  after,  and  makes  a  noble 
stand  against  the  pontiff.  Domesday-book  is  compiled  from  a  survey  of  all  the  estates  in  England.  Jeru- 
salem is  taken  by  the  Crusaders. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Leo,  the  Grammarian.  Adelbord.  Michael  Psellus.  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Guido  Areti- 
no, inventor  of  musical  notes.  Wippo.  John  Scylitzes.  Avicenna,  or  Ebn  Sina,  an  Arabian  philosopher. 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Hungary.  Alphes,  a  Jew.  Josippon,  or  the  false  Josephus.  Ferdou- 
si,  a  Persian  Poet.    Roscellin.    John  the  philosopher.    John  Curopalata,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians. 


CENTURY  XII. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  the  East: — a.  d. — Alexis  I.  Comnen.,  1118.  John  II.  Comnen,,  1143.  Emanuel  Comnen. 
1180.  Alexis  II,  Comnen.,  1183.  Andronicus  Comnen.,  1185.  Isaac  II.  Ang.,  1195.  Alexis  III.  Empe- 
rors of  the  Wcsf.— Henry  IV.,  1106.  Henry  V.,  1125.  Lothaire  II.,  1138.  Conrad  III.,  1152,  Frederic  I. 
surnamed  Barbarossa,  1190.  Henry  VI.,  1198.  Philip.  Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon  and  Castile: — AJ- 
phonsoVI.,  1109.  Alphonso  VII.,  1134.  Alphonso  VIII.  1157.  Sancho  HI.,  1158.  Ferdinand  II.,  1175. 
Alphonso  IX.  .KTji^s  of  iiVa7ice.— Philip  I.,  1108.  Louis  VI.,  surnamed  the  Gross,  1137.  Louis  VII.  sur- 
named the  Young,  1180.  Philip  Ang.  Kings  of  England:— Henrv  I.,  1135.  Stephen,  1154.  Henry  II., 
1189,     Richurd  r,  1199,     John.     /Tinirs  o/ Scof/anrf— Edgar,  1106.'   Alexander,  1124.     David,  1153,     Mai- 
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U3(t.  Uladislaiis  II.,  lUti.  Holeslaus  IV.,  1173.  Micislaus,  1178.  Casimir  II.,  Hi).").  Lescus  or  Lecho  V. 
Kin^s  of  Jerusalem:— lialdmiix  I.,  1118.  Baldwin  II.,  1131.  Foulques  or  Fulk,  1141.  Baldwin  III.  1162. 
Almeric  1173.  Baldwin  IV.,  llB.i.  Baldwin  V.,  1180.  Guy  of  Lusignan.  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  the 
Infidels  in  1187.    Almeric  from  1196  to  1205.     Kings  of  Portugal:— Alphowo  I.  proclamied  king  in  1139, 


dies  in  1185.    Sanclio  I. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Pascal  II.,  1118.  AnliPopes.  Clement,  Albert,  Theodore,  and  Maginulph.  Gelasius  II.,  1119.  Calislus 
11.,  1124.  Honorius  II.,  1130.  Innocent  II.,  1143.  Celestine  II.,  1144.  Lucius  II.,  1145.  Eugenius  III., 
1153.  Anastasius  tV.,  1154.  Adrian  IV.,  1159.  Ale.xander  III.,  1181.  Lucius  III.,  1185.  Ur  III.,  1187. 
Gregory  VIII.,  1188.    Clement  III.,  1191.    Celestine  III.,  1199. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Anselm,  1109.     Ralph,  1122.     William  de  Corboil,  1136.    Theobald,  1161.    Thomas  Becket,  1170.     Rich- 
ard, 1183.     Baldwin,  1191.     Reginald  FitzJocelin,  1191.     Hubert  Fitz-Walter. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Gilbert,  abbot  of  Westminster.  Guibert.  Sigebert  of  Gemblonrs.  Peter  Alphonso.  Odo  of  Orleans. 
Godfrey  of  Vendome.  Rupert  of  Dnitz.  Baldric.  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Lisieu.x.  Bernard  ot  Clairval. 
Abelard.  Athelred.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Euthymius  Zigab.  William  ol  Malmesbury. 
John  of  Sali;  bury.  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury.  Nice- 
phorusof  Brienne.  Anselm,  bishop  of  Ilavelberg.  Jo.  Zonaras.  Mich.  Glycas.  Hugo  Victonnus.  Ead- 
merus.  Georse  Cedrenus.  Peter,  the  Venerable.  Hononus  of  Autun.  Foucher.  Alger.  Gralian.  Peter 
Lombard.  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  William,  bishop  of  Rheims.  Constantine  Harmen.  Orderic  Vital. 
Constantine  IManass.  Zacharias  Chrysop.  Peter  of  Blois.  Peter  Comestor.  Peter  de  Cellns.  Peter  of 
Poictiers.  John  Cinnamus.  John  Beleth.  Helmold.  Gislebert,  bishop  of  London.  Stephen  Ilanliiig. 
George  Xiphilin.  Alexan.  Arist.  Godfrey  of  Viterho.  Theod.  Balsamon.  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  Wil- 
liam of  Auxerre.     Bruno  of  Asti.    Simeon  of  Durham. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  Bogomiles  and  Catharists  were  a  kind  of  Manicha?ans.  The  Pasaginians  were  a  kind  of  Arians, 
who  also  discovered  a  strange  attachment  to  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses.  Eon,  a  madman,  rather  than 
a  heretic.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Tranquillinus.  As  to  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  Petrobrussians, 
Henricians,  Waldenses,  and  Apostolics,  if  allowance  be  made  for  some  few  points,  they  rather  deserve  the 
title  of  Reformers  and  Witnesses  to  the  Truth,  than  that  of  Heretics.  Peter  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree  differed  from  the  notions  commonly  received  with  respect  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  Albigenses,  a 
branch  of  the  Waldenses,  are  branded  with  the  denomination  of  Manichseans. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  Sclavonians  and  the  inhabilantsof  the  island  of  Rugen  receive  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  the  Livonians  and  Finlanders.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Asiatic  Tartary  changes  in 
favour  of  the  CJhristians,  by  the  el.'valion  of  PresterJohn.  The  Crusade  is  renewed.  The  kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem is  overturned,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  decline.  A  third  Crusade  undertaken. 
The  three  famous  military  orders  instituted,  viz.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem— The  Knights 
Templars— The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary.  The  original  MS.  of  »he  famous  Pandect  of  Justinian  is 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Anialphi,  or  Mclfi,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Lothaire  II.  in  1137,  and  this 
emperor  makes  a  present  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pisa,  whose  fleet  had  contributed,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
the  success  of  the  siege.  The  contest  between  the  emperors  and  popes  is  renewed  under  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  and  Adrian  IV.— The  insolence  of  the  popes  excessive.  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assassi- 
nated before  the  altar,  while  he  was  at  vespers  in  his  cathedral.  The  scandalous  traffic  of  indulgences  be- 
gun by  the  bishops,  and  soon  after  monopolized  by  the  popes.  The  Schola.=;tic  Th(;ology,  whoso  jargon  did 
inch  mischief  in  the  church,  had  its  rise  in  this  century.  The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  sown,  in  this 
century,  by  the  Waldenses,  and  other  eminent  men  in  England  and  France.  Pop<;  Paschal  II.  orders  the 
Lord's  supper  to  be  administered  only  in  one  kind,  an<l  retrenches  the  cup.  The  Canonlaw  formed  into  a 
body,  by  Gratian.  Academical  degrees  introduced  in  this  century.  Learning  revives  and  is  encouraged  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  pope  declares  war  against  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  who  takes  from  his  holi- 
ness Capua  and  Beneventum.  The  council  of  Clarendon  held  against  Becket.  The  kings  of  England  and 
France  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  Henry  II.  of  England,  being  called  by  one  of  the  Irish  kings  to  assist  him, 
lakes  possession  of  Ireland. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Anselm  of  Leon.  Vacarius.  Lenninus,  the  supposed  introducer  of  Latin  rhymes.  Roger  Hoveden. 
John  of  Salisbury.  William  of  Malmnshiirv.  John  Zonar.is.  George  Codrenus.  John  Cinnamus.  Sil- 
vester Girald,  bishop  of  St.  David's.  Godfrey  of  Viterho.  William  of  Newburgh,  an  English  historian. 
Pelagius,  bishop  of  Oviedo.  John  of  Milan,  author  of  the  poem  called  ScholaSalermitan  a.  Robert  Pullein, 
an  EngllBh  cardinal.     Abraham  Eben  Ezra.     John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes.     Henry  of  Huntingdon.    Nicetaa. 
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Werner.  Moses  Maimon ides.  An vari,  a  Persian  astronomer.  Fortius  Azo.  Nestor,  a  Russian  historian 
Falcandus.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Spanish  Jew,  whose  Travels  were  translated  by  Baratier.  Averroes, 
or  Ebn-Zohr.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  Solomon  Jarchi.  Al-Hasen,  an  Arabian,  who  com- 
posed a  large  work  on  Optics.  George  Al-Makin,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Saracens  translated  by  Er- 
penias     Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 


CENTURY  XIII. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  the  East: — a.  d. — Ale.xis  III.  dethroned  in  1203.  Alexis  IV.  dethroned  in  1204.  Alexis  Ducae. 
surnamed  Murzurphle,  1204.  Latin  Emperors  of  the  East  residing  at  Constantinople:— Baldain  I.,  1205. 
Henry,  1216.  Peter,  1221.  Robert,  1229.  Balduin  IF.,  12.59.  Greek  Emperors  residing  at  Jfice:— Theodore 
Lascaris,  1222.  John  Ducas  III.,  1255.  Theodore  Lascaris,  1259.  John  Lascaris  IV.,  liJ59.  Michael 
Palffioloeus  retakes  Constantinople  in  the  year  1261,  and  thus  unites,  in  his  person,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
empires;  he  dies  in  1283.  Andronicus  II.  Emperors  of  the  West:— Phi\ip,  liOS.  Otho  IV.,  1218.  Frederic 
II.,  1250.  Civil  wars  and  an  interregnum,  during  which  Conrad  of  Suabia,  William  count  of  Holland, 
Richard  king  of  England,  Alphonso  of  Spain,  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  appear  on  the  scene  of  action.  Rodol- 
phus  of  Hapsburg  is  elected  emperor  in  1273,  and  dies  in  1291.  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  deposed  in  1298.  Al- 
bert I.  Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon  and  Ca-s^i/c— Alphonso  IX.,  1214.  Henry  I.,  1217.  Ferdinand  III., 
1252.  Alplionso  X.,  12S4.  Sancho  IV.,  1295.  Ferdinand  IV.  Kings  of  France:— PhiMp  Aug.,  1223. 
Louis  VIII.,  1226.  Louis  IX.  sainted,  1270.  Philip  III.  the  Hardy,  1285.  Philip  IV.  the  Fair.  Kings  of 
England:— John,  1216.  Henry  III.,  1272.  Edward  I.  Kings  of  ScotlaJid:—Winiain,  1214.  Alexander  II., 
1249.  Alexander  III.,  1285.  interregnum.  John  Balinl.  Kings  of  Siceden:—S\iercheT  II.,  1211.  Eric  X., 
1218.  John  I.,  1222.  Eric  XL,  1250.  Waldcniar,  1276.  .Magnus,  1290.  Birger.  Kings  of  Denmark- 
Canute  VI.,  1202.  Waldemar  II.,  1241.  Eric  VI.,  1250.  Abel,  1252.  Christopher,  1259.  Eric  VII.,  1286. 
Eric  VIII.  Kings  of  Poland:— hescunV.,  1203.  Uladislaus  III.,  1226.  Boleslaus  V.,  1279.  Lescus  VI.,  1289. 
Boleslaus,  Henry,  and  Uladislaus,  take  the  title  of  Governors.  Premislaus,  1296.  Uladislaus  IV.  de- 
posed in  1300.  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  Kings  of  Portugal:— Sstncho  I.,  1212.  Alphonso  II.,  1221 
Sancho  II.,  1246.     Alphonso  III.,  1279.    Denis. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Innocent  III.,  1216.  Honorius  III.,  1226.  Gregory  IX.,  1241.  Celestine  IV.,  1243.  Innocent  IV.,  1254. 
Alexander  IV.,  1261.  Urban  IV.,  1264.  Clement  IV.,  1268.  Gregory  X.,  1276.  Innocent  V.,  1276.  Adrian 
v.,  1276.  John  XX.,  1277.  Nicolas  III.,  1280.  Martin  IV.,  1285.  Honorius  IV.,  1288.  Nicolas  IV.,  1292. 
Celestine  V  ,  1294. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Hub.  Fitz  Walter,  1204.    Stephen  Langton,  1228.    Richard  Le  Grand,  1231.    St.  Edmund,  1242.    Boni- 
face, 1270.     Robert  Kilwardby,  1278.     John  Peckham,  1291.    Robert  Winchesley. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Joachim.  John,  bishop  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  Chomatenus.  Mark,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Mala- 
chy,  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Nicetas  Choniata.  Franpois  d'Assise.  Alan  de  I'lsle.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco. 
Peter,  the  monk.  Antony  of  Padua.  Germanus.  Ctesarius.  William  of  Paris.  Raymond  of  Pennafort. 
Alexander  Hales.  Edmund  Rich,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Thomas  of  Spalatro.  John  Peckham,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Roger  Bacon.  Albert,  the  Great.  Rob.  Grossetete.  Vincent  de  Beauvais.  Ro- 
bert of  the  Sorbonne.  George  Acropolita.  Hugo  de  St.  Caro.  George  Metochita.  Guillaume  de  St. 
Amour.  Nicephorus  Blem.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Bonaventura.  Gilbert  of  Tournay.  John  of  Paris,  an 
opposeroftransubstantiation  and  papal  tyranny.  John  Beccus.  Nicetus  Aconiinatus.  Theodore  Lascaris. 
Arsenius.  George  Pachymer.  George  the  Cyprian.  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Robert 
Capito.  Thomas  Cantiprat.  Richard  Middleton.  William  Durand.  iEgidius  de  Columna.  Guil.  Peral- 
duB.  Martin  Polon.  Raymond  Martin.  Jacob  de  Voragine.  Guillaume  de  Seignelai,  bishop  of  Auxerre. 
William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris.     Henry  of  Ghent.     Pope  Boniface  VIII. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  Waldenses.  Nestorians.  Jacobites.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  otherwise  called 
Beghards  and  Beguttes,  Beghins  and  Turlupins.  Amalric.  Joachim.  Wihelmina.  The  sect  of  the  Apos- 
tles     John  of  Parma,  author  of  the  everlasting  gospel.     Flagellants.    Circuracelliones. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  Moslem  religion  triumphs  over  Christianity  in  China  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  by  flattering 
the  passions  of  voluptuous  princes.  A  papal  embassy  is  sent  to  the  Tartars  by  Innocent  IV.  A  fourth 
crusade  is  undertaken  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  who  make  themselves  masters  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  design  to  restore  the  throne  to  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother  Ducas.  The 
emperor  Isaac  is  put  to  death  in  a  sedition,  and  his  son  Alexis  strangled  by  Alexis  Ducas,  the  ringleader 
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of  this  faction.  The  crusaders  take  Constantinople  a  second  time,  dethrone  Ducas,  and  elect  Baldwin, 
count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  The  empire  of  the  Franks  in  the  East,  which  liad  subsisted 
fifty-seven  years,  is  overturned  by  Michael  Pateologus.  A  fifth  crusade,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  con- 
federate arms  of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  fleet  of  the  crusaders  ruined  by  the  Saracens.  The  fiftli  crusado 
undertaken  by  Louis  IX.  who  takes  Damietta,  but  is  aftern  ards  reduced,  with  his  army,  to  e,\tremities; 
dies  of  the  plague  in  a  second  crusade,  and  is  canonized.  TIih  knijihts  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  under  tlie 
command  of  Herman  deSaliza,  conquer  and  convert  toChristianity  the  Prussians,  at  the  desire  of  Conrad, 
duke  of  Masovia.  Christianity  is  propagated  among  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  The  philosophy  of  Arislulle 
triumphs  over  all  the  systems  that  were  in  vogue  before  this  century.  The  power  of  creating  bishops,  ab- 
bots, &.C.  is  claimed  by  the  Ronian  pontiffs,  whose  wealth  and  revenues  are  thereby  greatly  augmented. 
John,  king  of  England,  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  III.  is  guilty  of  the  basest  compliances,  through 
his  slavish  fear  of  that  insolent  pontiff.  The  inquisition  established  in  Narbonne  Gaul,  and  committed  to 
the  direction  of  Dominic  and  his  order,  who  treat  the  VValdenses,  and  other  reputed  heretics,  with  most 
inhuman  cruelty.  The  adoration  of  the  Host  is  introduced  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  The  Magna  Charta  is 
signed  by  king  John  and  his  barons  on  the  15th  of  June,  at  Runemede,  near  Windsor.  A  debate  arises  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jubi- 
lees instituted  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  The  Sicilian  Vespers — when  the  French  in  Sicily,  to  the  number  of 
800tJ,  were  massacred  in  one  evening,  at  a  signal  given  by  John  of  Prothyta,  a  Sicilian  nobleman.  Conrad, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Frederic  of  Austria,  beheaded  at  Naples  by  the  counsel  of  pope  Clement  IV.  The 
Jews  are  driven  out  of  France  by  Louis  IX.  and  all  the  copies  of  the  Talmud,  that  could  be  found,  are 
burned.  The  college  of  electors  founded  in  the  empire.  The  association  of  the  Hans-Towns.  The  Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans,  Servites,  Mendicants,  and  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustin,  date  the  origin  of  their  orders 
from  this  century.  The  fables  concerning  the  removal  of  the  chapel  of  Loretto;  the  vision  of  Sim.  Stockius. 
the  Wandering  Jew,  and  St.  Antony's  obliging  an  ass  to  adore  the  sacrament,  are  invented  about  this 
time.  The  festivals  of  the  Nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  or  Body  of  Christ,  in- 
stituted. The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria  is  referred  to  this  century.  Wales  is  conquered  by  Edward, 
and  united  to  England.    There  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  the  year  1293. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Roger  Bacon,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning  and  philosophy.  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Ralph  de 
Diceto.  Walter  of  Coventry.  Alexander  of  Paris,  the  founder  of  French  poetry.  Villehardouin,  an  his- 
torian. Accursi  of  Florence.  Kimchi,  a  Spanish  Jew.  Conrad  de  Licbtenau.  John  Holywood,  called  De 
Sacro  Bosco,  author  of  the  Spheera  Mundi.  Actuarius,  a  Greek  physician.  Rod.  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo.  Michael  Coniat,  bishop  of  Athens.  Ivel.  Rigord,  an  historian.  Pierre  de  Vignes.  Matthew 
Paris.  Suffridus.  Sozomen,  author  of  the  Universal  Chronology,  which  is  yet  in  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
the  Regular  Canons  of  Fesoli,  near  Florence.  Barthol.  Cotton,  of  Norwich;  see  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra. 
Engelbert.  Thomas  Wicke,  an  English  historian.  Vitellio,  a  Polish  mathematician.  Albert  the  Great. 
Colonna,  archbishop  of  Messina.  Michael  Scot,  the  translator  of  Aristotle.  Gregory  Abulfaragius.  Fob- 
cari  of  Bologna.  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile.  Cavalcanti  of  Florence.  Dinus,  a  famous  jurist.  Marco 
Polo,  a  Venetian  whose  travels  in  China  are  curious.    Francis  Barberini,  an  Italian  poet. 


CENTURY  XIV. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  the  East: — a.  d.— Andronicua  II.,  1332.  Andronicus,  the  Younger,  134i.  John  Cantacu- 
zenus  usurps  the  government  under  John  Paleologus,  and  holds  it  till  the  year  ISS.'j.  John  VI.  Palteol. 
1390.  Andronicus  IV.,  1392.  Emanuel  II.  Emperors  of  the  West:— Albert  I.,  1308.  Henry  VII.  of  Lux- 
emburg, 1313.  Louis  V.  Bav.,  1347.  Charles  IV.,  1378.  Wenceslaus,  1406.  Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon 
and  Cosfi/e— Ferdinand  IV.,  1312.  Alphonso  XI.,  1350.  Pedro  the  Cruel,  1369.  Henry  II.,  1379.  John 
I.,  1390.  Henry  III.  -ffing-s  o/ iJVance;— Philip  the  Fair,  1314.  Louis  X.  Hutin,  1316.  Philip  V.,  1.T22. 
Philip  VI.  of  Valois,  1350.  John,  1364.  Charles  V.,  1380.  Charles  VI.  Kin ffs  of  England:— Edward  I., 
1307.  Edward  II.,  1327.  Edward  III.,  1377.  Richard  II.,  1399.  Henry  IV.  Kings  of  Scotland —3oht\ 
Baliol,  1306.  Robert  Bruce,  1329.  David  II.,  1370.  Robert  II.,  1390.  Robert  III.  Kings  of  Sweden:— 
Birger,  1326.  Magnus,  1.363.  Albert,  defeated  by  Margaret  queen  of  Denmark  in  1387,  dies  in  the  year 
1396.  Margaret.  Sovereigns  of  Denmark:— Eric  VIII.,  1321.  Christopher  II.,  1333.  Waldemar  III.,  1375. 
Glaus.  1387.  Margaret.  Kings  of  Po/and.— Wenceslaus,  1305.  Uladislaus  reascends  the  throne,  and 
dies  in  1333.  Casimir  III.  the  last  of  the  Piasts,  1370.  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  1381.  Interregnum.  Ula- 
dislaus Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania.  Kings  of  Portugal:— Denis,  1325.  Alphonso  IV.,  1357.  Pedro,  the 
Justiciary,  1367.  Ferdinand,  1383.  Interregnum.  John  I.  Ottoman  Emperors:— The  ancient  history  of 
the  Turks  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  modern  commences  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Othman,  1327.  Or  Khan,  1359. 
Amurath,  or  Morad,  1389.    Bajazet  or  Ba-yezid. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Boniface  VIII.,  1303.  Benedict  XI.,  1304.  Clement  V.,  1314.  John  XXI.,  1.3.34.  A  schism  between 
Peter  and  John.  Benedict  XII.,  1342.  Clement  VI.,  1.352.  Innocent  VI.,  IHCO.  Urban  V.,  1372.  A 
schism  between  Urban  and  Clement.  Gregory  XI.,  1378.  The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  occasioned  that  vio- 
lent schism  which  threw  the  western  church  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  church  of  Rome  had  two 
popes,  one  residing  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon,  ^t  Jiomc:— Urban  VI.,  1389.  Boniface  IX.  jj« 
jJeifiton.— Clement  VII.  not  acknowledged,  1394.    Benedict  XIII. 
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ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Robert  Winchelsey,  1313.  Walter  Raynold,  1327.  Simon  Mepham,  1333.  I.  Stratford,  1348.  Thomas 
Bradwardine,  1349.  Simon  Islip,  1365.  Simou  Langhani,  1374.  Simon  Sudbury,  1381.  W.  Courtenay, 
l.ige.    Thomas  Arundel. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS 

Nicepliorus  Callistus.  Raymond  Lully.  Matthaeus  Blastares.  Greg.  Acindynus.  John  Cantacuzenus. 
Nicephorus  Greg.  Duns  Scotug.  Andrew  of  Newcastle.  Francis  Mayron.  Durand  of  St.  Portian.  Nico- 
las de  Lyra.  John  Bacon.  William  Occam.  Nicolas  Trivet.  Andrew  Home.  Richard  Bury.  Waller 
Burley.  Richard  Hampole.  Robert  Holkot.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John 
WicklifTe.  Thomas  Slubbs.  John  de  Burgo.  William  Wolfort.  The  last  thirteen  all  English  authors. 
Peter  Aureolus.  John  Bussolis.  Bernard  Guido.  Alvarus  Pelagius.  Theophanes,  bishop  of  Nice.  Philo- 
theus.  Antonius  Andreas.  Herveus  Natalis.  Thomas  of  Strasburg.  Raynerius  of  Pisa.  John  of  F^i- 
bourg.  Pope  Clement  VI.  Thomas  Joysius.  John  of  Naples.  Albert  of  Padua.  Michael  Cesenas. 
Gregory  Palamas.  Andronicus.  Peter  of  Duisburg.  Ludolf  Saxon.  Cardinal  Caietan.  James  of  Viter- 
bo.  Cardinal  Balde.  George  of  Rimini.  The  popes  Benedict  XI.  and  Xlt.  Gui  of  Perpignaii.  Nicolas 
Cabasilas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  Richard,  bishop  of  Armagh.  Demetrius  Cydonius.  Petranch. 
Peter  Berchorius.  John  Cyparissotes.  Nicolas  Oresme.  Philip  Ribot.  Nilus  Rhodius.  Ma-ximus  Plan. 
John  Tanlerus.  Greg.  Palamas.  Nic.  Eymericus.  John  Rusbroch.  Manuel  Cnleca.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
St.  Bridget.  Gerard  of  Zutphen.  Pierre  Ailli.  Francis  Zabarella.  Marsigli  of  Padua,  who  wrote  against 
the  papal  jurisdiction.  Philippe  de  Mazieres.  Jordan  of  Ciuedinburg.  Barth.  Albizi  of  Pisa,  author  of  the 
famous  book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus  Christ.  Fabri,  bishop  of  Chartres.  Michael 
Anglianus.  Raymond  Jordan.  Jac.  de  Theramo.  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  Cardinal  Francis  Zabarella, 
with  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

Waldenses.  Palamites,  Hesychasts,  and  Q.nietists,  three  difterent  names  for  one  sect.  Spiritual  Fran- 
ciscans. Ceccus  Asculanus,  who  was  burned  at  Florence  by  the  Inquisition  for  making  some  experiments 
in  mechanics  that  appeared  miraculous  to  the  vulgar.  Begliards,  and  Beguines.  As  to  the  Cellites  or  Lol- 
lards, they  cannot  be  deemed  heretics.  The  followers  of  John  Wicklifie  deserve  an  eminent  place,  with 
their  leader,  in  the  list  of  Reformers.  Nicolas  of  Calabria.  Martin  Gonsalvo.  Bartold  de  Rorbach.  The 
Dancers. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

Fruitless  attempts  made  to  renew  the  crusades.  Christianity  encouraged  in  Tartary  and  China:  but 
loses  ground  towards  the  end  of  this  century.  The  Lithuanians  and  Jagello,  their  prince,  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  year  1386.  Many  of  the  Jews  are  compelled  to  receive  the  Gospel.  Philosophy  and 
Grecian  literature  are  cultivated  with  zeal  in  this  century.  The  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  Nomi 
nalists  revive.  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  opposes  with  spirit  the  tyrannic  pretensions  of  the  pope 
to  a  temporal  jurisdiction  over  kings  and  princes,  and  demands  a  general  council  to  depose  Boniface  VIII, 
whom  he  accuses  of  heresy,  simony,  and  several  enormities.  The  papal  authority  declines.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  popes  removed  to  Avignon.  The  universities  of  Avignon,  Perugia,  Orleans,  Angers,  Flo- 
rence, Cahors,  Heidelberg,  Prague,  Perpignan,  Cologne,  Pavia,  Cracow,  Vienna,  Orange,  Sienna,  Erfort, 
Geneva,  founded.  The  rise  of  the  great  western  schism,  which  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Latin  church,  and 
placed  at  its  head  two  rival  popes.  John  Wickliffe  opposes  the  monks,  whose  licentiousness  and  igno- 
rance were  scandalous,  and  recommends  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  warm  contest  arises  among 
the  Franciscans  about  the  poverty  of  Chiist  and  his  Apostles.  Another  between  the  Scotists  and  Tho- 
mists,  about  the  doctrines  of  their  respective  chiefs.  Pope  Clement  V.  orders  the  Jubilee  which  Boniface 
had  appointed  to  be  held  in  every  hundredth  year  to  be  celebrated  twice  within  that  period.  The  Knights 
Templars  are  seized  and  imprisoned;  the  greatest  part  of  them  put  to  death,  and  their  order  suppressed. 
The  Golden  Bull,  containing  rules  for  the  election  of  an  emperor  of  Germany,  and  a  precise  account  of 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  electors,  is  issued  by  Charles  IV.  Clement  VI.  adds  the  country  of  Avig- 
non to  the  papal  territories.  The  emperor  Henry  Vil.  dies,  and  is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  a  consecrated  wafer,  which  he  received  at  the  sacrament,  from  the  hands  of  Bernard  Politian, 
a  Dominican  monk.  This  account  is  denied  by  authors  of  good  credit.  The  matter,  however,  is  still  un- 
decided. Gunpowder  is  invented  by  Schwartz,  a  monk.  The  mariner's  compass  is  invented  by  John  Gi- 
oia,or  as  others  allege,  by  Flavio.  The  city  of  Rhodes  is  taken  from  the  Saracens,  in  the  year  1309,  by  the 
Knights  Hospitalers,  subsequently  called  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Timour  extends  his  conquests  in  the 
East.  The  Bible  is  translated  into  French  by  the  order  of  Charles  V.  The  festival  of  the  holy  lance  and 
nails  that  pierced  Jesus  Christ  instituted  by  Clement  V. — Such  was  this  pontitF's  arrogance,  that  once, 
while  he  was  dining,  he  ordered  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  be  chained  under  the  table  like  a 
dog.  The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  Cantons.  The  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  may  be  looked  upon  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  and  preparers  of  the  Reformation.  To  these  we  may  add  Duraud,  Gerson,  Olivus,  who 
called  the  pope  Anti  Christ,  and  Wickliffe,  who  rejected  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the 
adoration  of  the  host,  purgatory,  meritorious  satisfactions  by  penance,  auricular  confession,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  papal  excommunications,  the  worship  of  images,  of  the  Virgin  and  relics.  The  order  of  the 
Garter  is  instituted  in  England  by  Edward  III. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

0 
Dante,  the  principal  restorer  of  philosophy  and  letters,  and  also  one  of  the  most  sublime  poets  of  modern 
times.  Potrarca.  Boccaccio.  Chaucer.  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Nicolas  Trivet.  Nicephorus  Grego- 
ras,  a  compiler  of  the  Byzantine  History.  Theodore  Metochita.  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  historian.  Henry 
Stero,  historian.  Dinus  Mugellanus.  Evrard,  historian.  Hayton,  an  Armenian  historian.  Albertino 
Muasato.    Oderic  de  Torli     Leopold,  bishop  of   Bamberg.     Peter  of  Duisburg,  an  historian-    Albert  of 
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Slrasburg,  an  historian.  Balaam  of  Calabria,  master  of  Petrarch.  Juiiiville.  Peter  de  Apono,  physician 
and  astronomer.  Marsigli  of  Padua,  a  famous  lawyer.  John  Andre,  an  eminent  jurist.  Leontius  Pilato, 
one  of  the  restorers  of  learning.  Gentiles  de  Foligno.  Isinael  Abulfeda,  an  Arabian  prince.  Peter  of 
Ferrara.  Arnold  of  Villa-Nova.  William  Grisant,  an  English  mathematician.  Homodi  of  Milan.  Alber- 
gotti  of  Arezzo.    Philip  of  Leyden.    Baldus  de  Ubaldia.    Froissart,  a  FroncJi  historian. 


CENTURY  XV. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  the  East: — a.  d.— Emanuel  II.,  1425.  John  VI.  Palceologus,  1448.  Constantine  PalEBolo- 
gus,  so  far  down  as  the  year  1453,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  M(. hammed  II.  Emperors  of  tht 
/fcji,— Rupert  or  Robert,  1410.  Jodocua  not  acknowledged.  Sigismund,  1437.  Albert  II.  of  Austria,  1439. 
Frederic  III.,  1493.  Maximilian  I.  Kings  of  Spain,  i.  e.  of  Leon  and  CastiU:--Benry  III.,  1406.  John 
II.,  1454.  Henry  IV.,  1474.  Ferdinand,  in  right  of  Isabella.  Kings  of  France:— Cha.t\es  VI.  Charles 
VII.,  1401.  Louis  XI.,  1483.  Charles  VIII.,  1498.  Louis  XII.  Kings  of  England:— Uenry  VI.,  1413. 
Henry  V.  U^^  Henry  VI.  dethroned  in  1461.  Edward  IV.,  1483.  Edward  V.,  1483.  Richard  III.,  1485. 
Henry  VIII.  Kings  of  Scotland:— Koben  111.,  IWii.  James  I.,  1437.  James  II.,  1460.  James  III.,  1488. 
James  IV.  Sovereigns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark: — Margaret,  1412.  Eric  IX.  deposed  in  1438.  Christopher 
III.,  1448.  Charles  Canutson,  1471.  An  interregnum  until  the  year  1483.  John.  Kings  of  Poland: — 
Uladislaus,  Jac.,  1434.  Uladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  1444.  An  interregnum  of  three  years.  Casimir  IV., 
1492.  John  Albert.  Kings  of  Portugal;— John  I.,  1433.  Edward,  1438.  Alphonso  V.,  1481.  John  II., 
1495.  Emmanuel  the  Great.  Ottoman  Emperors: — Ba-yezid,  taken  prisoner  by  Timour  in  1402.  Solyman, 
1410.  Mousa,  1413.  Mohammed  I.,  1421.  Morad  II.,  1451.  Mohammed  II.  who  takes  Constantinople  in 
1453,  and  dies  in  1481.  Bayezid  II.  Ciars,  or  Emperors  of  Bussia: — There  reigns,  in  the  chronology  of 
these  princes,  an  uncommon  degree  of  confusion,  suitable  to  the  barbarism  of  that  nation.  In  the  year 
1732,  they  began  to  publish,  at  Petersburg,  a  series  of  their  sovereigns,  beginning  with  duke  Ruric,  who 
IS  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  the  ninth  century.  From  that  time  downward,  all  is  darkness  and  perplexity, 
until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  John  Basilowitz  I.  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  shook  oft"  the  yoke  of  the 
Tartars,  and  assumed  first  the  title  of  Czar,  after  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Casan.  VVe  therefore 
begin  with  this  prince,  and  shall  follow  the  chronology  observed  by  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Universal 
History,  in  their  History  of  Russia.  The  reader  may,  however,  consult  the  Tabletles  Chronologiques  de 
I'Histoire  Universelle  of  Lenglet,  who  places  this  prince  in  the  16th  century.*    John  Basilowitz. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Boniface  IX.,  1404.  Innocent  VII.,  1406.  Gregory  XII.  deposed,  1409.  Alexander  V.,  1410.  John  XXII. 
deposed,  1417.  Martin  V.,  1431.  Eugenius  IV.,  1447.  A  schism.— The  council  of  Basil  depose  Eugenius, 
and  elect  Amadeus,  first  duke  of  Savov,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius,  however,  triumphs 
in  the  issue.  Nicolas  V.,  1455.  Calislus  III.,  1458.  Pius  II.,  1404.  Paul  II.,  1471.  Sixtus  IV.,  1484.  In- 
nocent VIII.,  1492.    Alexander  VI. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Thomas  Arundel,  1413.    H.  Chichele,  1443.    John  Stafford,  1452.    John  Kemp,  1453.    Thomas  Boucbier. 
1486.    J.  Morton,  1500. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

John  HuRS.  Jerome  of  Prague.  Paulus  Anglicus.  John  Gerson.  Herman  de  Petra.  Theod.  de  Nieni. 
bishop  of  Cambray.  Tho.  Valdensis.  Pope  Alexander  V.  John  Capreolus.  Peter  de  Ancharano.  Nico- 
las de  Clemangis.  Theod.  Urias.  Alphons.  Tostat.  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Mark  of  Ephesus 
Cardinal  Bessarion.  G.  Scholarius.  G.  Gemistus.  John  de  Turrecremata.  George  of  Trapozond.  John 
Capistran.  Laurentius  Valla.  John  of  Segovia,  Franc,  de  la  Place.  Reginald,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence.  Nicolas  de  Cusa,  bishop  of  Brixen,  and  cardinal.  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Anton,  de  Rosellis.  Rickel.  Diicas.  Bened.  de  Accoltis.  Guill.  d'Aoupelande.  James  Paradise,  an 
English  Carthusian.  /Eneas  Sylvius  Picolomini,  or  pope.  Pius  II.  Lorenzo  Justiniani.  John  Gobelin, 
Alphonso  de  Spina.  Greg,  of  Ileimburg.  Theod.  Lelio.  Henry  of  Gorcum.  I.  Ant.  Campanus.  Alex. 
de  Imola.  Henry  Harphius.  J.  Perez.  P.  de  Natalibus.  B.  Platina.  P.  Niger.  John  de  Wesalia. 
Hermol.  Barbarus.  Michael  of  Milan.  Stephen  Brulefer.  Cardinal  Andr.  du  St.  Sixte.  Savanarola. 
Marsilius  Ficinus.  John  Tritheme.  Picus,  or  Pico  of  Mirandula.  Ant.  de  Lehrixa.  Boussard.  J. 
Rcuchlin,  otherwise  called  Capnio.  Jovianus  Pontanus.  Nicolas  Simonis.  Claude  de  Seyssel.  Simeon 
of  Thessalonica.  Gobelin  Persona.  Henry  of  Hesse.  George  Phranza.  Vincent  Ferrieres.  Julianus 
Cffisarinus.  Nich.  Tudeschus.  Raymond  de  Sabunde,  or  Sebeyde.  Catharine  of  Bologna.  Gregorius 
Melissen.  Marcus  Eugenius.  Sylvester  Syropul.  Ambrose,  general  of  the  Camaldolites.  George  Codinus. 
Oniiphr.     Panvinius.    Gabriel  Biel.    John  Nauclerus.    John  Nieder. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  Waldenses.  The  Wickliffites.  The  White  Brethren.  The  men  of  understanding,  who  were  headed 
by  iEgidius  Cantar,  and  William  of  Hildernissen.  Picard,  an  Adamite.  The  following  deserve  rather  the 
denomination  of  Reformers  than  Heretics,  viz.  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague.  Branches  of  tho  Hussites, 
Ihfe  Calixtlnes.  Orebites.  Orphans.  Taborites.  Bohemian  Brethren;  also  John  Petit.  John  Wellus. 
Peter  Osma.    Matth.  Grabon.  ^^^^ 

*  He  died  in  that  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  the  fifteenth.— Edit. 
Vol.  II.— 56 
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REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  Moors  and  Jews  are  converted  in  Spain,  by  force.  In  the  year  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  opens 
a  passage  into  America,  by  the  discovery  of  the  islands  of  Uispaniola,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica.  Constantino- 
ple taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  I45;i.— Letters  flourish  in  Italy,  under  the  protection  of  the  house  ol 
Medici  and  the  Neapolitan  monarchs  of  the  hnuse  of  Arragon.  The  calamities  of  the  Greeks  under  th» 
Turkish  government,  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  learning  among  the  Latins.  The  council  of  Con 
Btance  is  assembled  by  the  emperor  Sigismond  in  the  year  J414.  John  Huss,  and  Jeronie  of  Prague,  are 
committed  to  the  flames,  by  a  decree  of  that  council.  The  council  of  Basil  is  opened  in  the  year  1431,  and 
in  it  the  reformation  of  the  church  is  attempted  in  vain.  Horrible  enormities  are  committed  by  the  popes 
of  this  century,  and  more  especially  by  Alexander  VI.  The  council  of  Constance  remove  the  sacramental 
cup  from  the  laity,  and  declare  it  lawful  to  violate  the  most  solemn  engagements  when  made  to  heretics. 
The  war  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  Moors  and  Jewn 
driven  out  of  Spain.  The  Massacre  of  Varna,  in  the  year  1444.  The  order  of  Minimes  instituted  by 
Franc,  de  Paulo.  E.tploits  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  art  of  printing  with  moveable  wooden  types,  is 
invented  by  Coster  at  Haerlem;  and  the  farther  improvements  of  this  admirable  art  are  owing  to  Gens 
fleisch  and  Guttemberg,  of  Meritz,  and  SchoetVer  of  Strasbourg.  The  universities  of  Leipsic,  Louvaine, 
Fribourg,  Rostock,  Basil,  Tubingen,  Wurtzburg,  Turin,  Ingolstadt,  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  Poictiers, 
Glasgow,  Grjpswald  in  Pomerania,  Pisa,  Bourdeau.x,  Treves,  Toledo,  Upsal,  Mentz,  Copenhagen,  founded 
in  this  century.  The  first  book  printed  with  types  of  Metal;  which  was  the  Vulgate  Bible,  published  at 
Mentz  in  1450:  a  second  edition  of  the  same  book  appeared  at  Mentz  in  1642,  and  has  been  mistaken  for 
the  first.  The  famous  Pragmatic  Sanction  established  in  France.  The  university  of  Caen  in  Normandy 
is  founded  by  the  English  in  the  year  1437.  The  Portuguese  sail,  for  the  first  lime,  to  the  East  Indies  un- 
der Vasquez  de  Gama.     Ma.vimilian  divides  the  empire  into  six  circles. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Laurentius  Valla,  the  great  restorer  of  Latin  elocution.  Leonard  Aretin.  Gasparini.  William  Lynde- 
wood.  Alexander  Chartier.  Fr.  Frezzi.  Christina  of  Pisa.  Paul  de  Castro.  Poggio  of  Florence.  John 
Fortescue,  high  chancellor  of  England.  Theod.  Gazii.  Bart.  Facio.  DIuglossus,  a  Polish  historian.  R. 
Sane,  de  Arevallo.  Chalcondylas.  J.Savonarola.  Marcilius  Ficinus.  John  Picus  de  Mirandula.  Marc. 
Coc.  Sabellicus.  Forestus.  Ant.  Bonfinius.  Jovian.  Pontanus.  G.  Gemistus.  J.  Alvarot.  Guarini  of 
Verona.  J.  Juv.  des  Ursins.  Mass.  Vegio.  Flavio  Bindo.  J.  Argyropulus.  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre.  The 
Strozzi.  Bon.  Monbritius.  P.  Callim.  Esperiente.  Jul.  Pompon  Lstus.  Angelo.  Politiano.  Fulgosi. 
A.  Urceus  Codrus.  Mich.  Marullus.  Oliver  de  la  Marche.  Caiado.  Abrabanel.  Calepin.  Rebel.  Mar- 
tial de  Paris.  Phil,  de  Comines.  Al.  Achillini.  Scipio  Carteromaco.  John  Baptista  Porto.  Aldus 
Manutius.  Cherefeddin  Ali,  a  Persian  historian.  Arabshah,  an  Arabian  historian.  J.  Whethamsted. 
Ulugbeg,  a  Tartar  prince.  J.  Braccelli.  Palmieri.  Villon,  otherwise  Corbueil.  Muller,  surnamed  Re- 
eiomontanus.  Calentius,  a  Latin  poet.  Dom.  Calderini.  Barth.  Fontius.  Enguerr.  de  Monstrelet.  An- 
aronicus  of  Thessalonica.  Er.  Philelphi.  Alex.  Iniola.  J.  Ant.  Campani.  Nich.  Perotti.  Th.  Littleton, 
Ant.  of  Palermo.  Constant.  Lascaris.  A.  Barbaiius.  Gobelin  Persona.  Bern.  Justiniani.  Dieb. 
Schilling.  Ralph  Agricola.  I.  Andreas.  Alex.  ab.  Alexandre.  G.  Merula.  M.  M.  Boiardo.  A.  Man- 
cinelli.  Rob.  Gaguin.  Bern.  Corio.  Garbr.  Altilius.  Gul.  Caoursin.  J.  Nai.  AI.  Ranuccini.  P. 
Crinitus.  Molines.  Cettes.  John  Murmelius.  Mark  Musurus.  Jason  Mainus.  Fandolfo  Collenucio.  R. 
LangiuB.    Pietro  Cosimo.    Abraham  Zachut. 


CENTURY  XVI. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors.— A.  D. — Maximilian  I.,  1519.  Charles  V.  abdicates  the  empire  in  155B,  and  dies  in  1558.  Fer- 
dinand, 1564.  Maximilian  II.,  1576.  Rodolph  II.  Kins^s  of  Spain: — Ferdinand  V.  surnamed  the  Catho- 
lic, king  of  Arragon,  in  consequence  of  hia  marriage  with  Isabella,  becomes  king  of  Castile;  and  the  king- 
doms of  Arragon  and  Castile  remain  united.  Isabella  died  in  1504,  and  Ferdinand  in  1516.  Philip  I.  of 
Austria,  1506.  Jane,  1516.  Charles  I.  or  V.,  1558.  Philip  II.,  1598.  Philip  III.  N.  B.— Philip  II.  seized 
Portugal,  which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Spain  until  the  vear  1640.  Kings  of  Prance: — 
Louis  XII.,  151.5.  Francis  I.,  1547.  Henry  II.,  1559.  Francis  II.,  1560.  Charles  IX.,  1574.  Henry  IIL. 
1589.  Henrv  IV.  Kings  of  England:— Uenry  VII.,  1509.  Henry  VIII.,  1547.  Edward  VI.,  1553.  Mary, 
1558.  Elizabeth.  KiJigs  of  Scotland:— 3 amea  IV.,  1513.  James  V.,  1542.  Mary,  beheaded  in  1587. 
James  VI.  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark: — John,  1513.  Christiern  II.  deposed  in  1522.  Gustavus 
Erlcson,  1560.  N.  B.  Sweden  is  separated  from  Denmark  under  this  prince.  Eric  deposed  in  1568.  John 
III.,  1592.  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  deposed  in  1599.  Charles  IX.  Kings  of  Denmark: — Christiern  II. 
deposed  in  1522.  Frederic  I.,  1533.  Christiern  III.,  1559.  Frederic  II.,  1588.  Christiern  IV.  Kings  of 
Poland:— John  Albert.  1501.  Alexander,  1506.  Sigismund  I.,  1548.  Sigismund  II.,  1572.  Henry  of  An- 
jou,  until  the  year  1574.  Stephen  Bathori,  1587.  Sigismond  king  of  Sweden.  Kings  of  Portugal: — 
Emanuel  the  Great,  1521.  John  III.,  1557.  Sebastian,  1578.  Henry,  Card.  1580.  Portugal  is  reduced  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Spain  by  Philip  II.  0£«£>man  jEmpcroM.'—Ba-yezid  11.,  1512.  Selim  I.,  1520.  Solyman 
II.,  1566.  Selim  II.,  1574.  Morad  III.,  1595.  Mohammed  III.  Czars  of  Muscovy:— John  Basilowitz, 
1505.  Basil  Ivanowitz,  who  received  from  Maximilian  I.  the  title  of  Emperor,  1533.  John  Basilowitz  II., 
1584.  Theodore  Ivanowitz,  1597.  Boris  Godenow.  Stadtholders  of  the  United  Provinces: — William  I.  tha 
glorious  founder  of  their  liberty,  15S4.    Maurice. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME 

Alexander  VI.,  1503.  Pius  III.,  1503.  Julius  II.,  1513.  Leo  X.,  1521.  Adrian  VI.,  1523.  Clement  VII.. 
1534.  Paul  III.,  1549.  Julius  III.,  1555.  Marcellus  II.,  1555.  Paul  IV.,  1559.  Pius  IV.,  1566.  Pius  V., 
1572.  Gregory  XIII.,  1585.  Sixtus  V.,  1590.  Urban  VII.,  1590.  Gregory  XIV.,  1591.  Innocent  IX., 
1592.    Clement  VIII. 
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ARCHBISHOPS  OP  CANTERBURY. 

Henry  Dean,  1504.     W.  Warham,  1532.    Thomas  Cranmer,  1555.     Reginald  Pole,  1558.    Matthew  Par- 
ker, 1575.     Edmund  Grindal,  1583.     John  Whitegift. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Jdhn  Sleidan.  William  BudiEus.  Deslderius  Er.-jsmus.  Martin  Luther.  Ph.  Melancthon.  John  Bren- 
tlus.  Martin  Bucer.  Ulric  Zuiiigle.  Peter  Galatin.  Fr.  Ximenes.  Thomas  More.  John  Whitegift, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John  Fislier.  John  CEcolampadius.  And.  Canilostadius,  or  CarJBtadt.  John 
Tiligius.  James  Faber.  Matthew  Flacius.  John  Calvin.  Martin  Chemnitz.  James  Andreas.  David 
Chytrteus.  William  Farel.  Theodore  Beza.  Fanstiis  Socinus.  Bened.  Arias  Montanns.  And.  Osiander. 
.^gid.  Hunnius.  Melchior  Canus.  Polyc.  Lyserus.  George  Wicelliis.  Cardinal  Beliarmine.  Stella. 
Crantzius.  Thomas  Illiricus.  Jacob  Ben-Chaim,  who  gave  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Sanderus. 
Isid.  Clarius.  John  Major.  Andrew  Vega.  Franc.  Vatable.  Cardinal  Sadolet.  Cardinal  CortesiuB. 
John  Cochlaeus.  Alphons.  Zamora.  Vivaldi.  J.  Alraain.  Spagnoli.  Aug.  Dathus.  Pfipe  Adrian  VI. 
Petro  de  Monte.  Pope  Leo  X.  Alb.  Pighius.  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England.  Louis  Vives.  S.  Pagninus. 
Leo  de  Castro.  Matlh.  Ugonius.  Cardinal  Caietan.  James  Hnogstraat.  Ambr.  Catharini.  John  Faber. 
Ortuin  Gratius.  John  Eckins.  Leander  Alberti.  Nic.  Serrarius.  Pet.  Cani?ius.  Caesar  Baroiiins.  Fran. 
Ribera.  Pierre  Pithou.  Mich.  Bains.  W.  Alan,  English  cardinal.  Dr.  John  Colpt.  Mercaior.  Nic. 
Harpfield.  Leunclavius.  Molina.  Salmeron.  Maldonat.  J.  Natalie.  J.  P.  Maflei.  Cardinal  Hosius. 
Jansenius.  John  Tillet.  James  Naclantus.  De  Vargas.  Cardinal  Seripand.  And.  Masiiis.  Pope  Paul 
IV.  Widmanstadt.  Cassander.  Stapleton.  Mercerus.  F.  Xavier.  Ign.  Loyola.  Bishop  Gardiner.  Jer. 
Oleaster,  with  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  N.  B.  It  is  remarkable  that,  amoTig  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers  of  this  century,  there  are  above  55  who  employed  their  labours  in  the  exposition  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures;  and  this  happy  circumstance  contributed,  without  doubt,  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
many  for  the  Reformation,  and  thus  rendered  its  progress  more  rapid. 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

Schwenckfeld.  Andr.  Osiander.  Stancarus.  The  Adiaphorists.  Interiniisti.  Agricola  of  Eisleben. 
the  chief  of  the  Antinomians.  George  Major.  N.-  Amsdorf.  The  Synergists.  M.  Flacius.  The  Crypto- 
Calvinistp.  Anabaptists.  Mennonites.  Theoph.  Paracelsus.  Postellus.  David  Georgius.  Franc.  Pu- 
ciuB.  Defid.  Erasmus.  Agrippa.  Cassander  and  Wicelius.  Conr.  Vorstius.  Sam.  Huberus.  Mich.  Serve- 
tui.    Valent.    Gentilis.    Lslius  Socinus.    Faustus  Socinus.    Quintin,  the  chief  of  the  Libertines. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES 

The  Reformation  is  introduced  into  Germany  by  Luther,  in  the  year  1517;  into  France  by  Calvin  about 
1529;  into  Switzerland  by  Zuingle,  in  1519.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  throws  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  be- 
comes supreme  head  of  the  church.  Edward  VI.  encourages  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  reign  of 
queen  Mary  restores  Popery,  and  exhibits  a  scene  of  barbarous  persecution  that  shocks  nature.  The  name 
of  Protestants  given  to  the  Reformed  at  the  Diet  of  Spire,  in  1529.  The  league  of  Smalcald  is  formed  in 
1530.  The  Reformation  introduced  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox,  about  the  year  15C0;  and  into  Ireland  by 
George  Brovvn,  about  the  same  lime;  into  the  United  Provinces,  about  the  year  ISKC.  Gustavus  Ericson 
introduces  the  Rpformatinn  into  Sweden,  by  the  ministry  of  Olaus  Petri,  in  LWO.  It  was  received  in  Den- 
mark, in  1521.  The  Gospel  is  propagated  by  the  papal  missionaries  in  India,  Japan,  and  China.  The  Je- 
suit order  is  founded,  in  1540,  by  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  famous  council  of  Trent  is  assembled.  The  Prag- 
matic Sanction  is  abrogated  by  Leo  X.  and  the  Concordat  substituted  for  it.  Pope  Julius  III.  brstowsa 
cardinal's  hat  upon  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys.  The  Inquisition  is  established  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.  The 
war  of  the  Peasants.  The  universities  of  Wittenberg,  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  Alcula,  Saragossa,  Mar- 
purg,  Seville,  Compostella,  Oviedo,  Grenada,  Franeker,  Strasbourg,  Parma,  Macerata.  Tortosa,  Coimbra, 
Konigsberg,  Leyden,  Florence,  Rheims,  Dillengen,  Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  Tarrasona,  Helmstadt,  Aitorf,  Pa- 
derborn,  Sigen.  founded  in  this  century.  The  treaty  of  Passau.in  1552.  The^  Paris  massacre  of  the  pro- 
tmtants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  formed  by  the  union  of 
Utrecht.     The  edict  of  Nantes  granted  to  the  Protestants  by  Henry  IV.  of  France. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

British  jlutkors:— Sir  Thomas  More.  Thomas  Linacre.  S.  Purchas.  Thomas  Elliot.  Hect.  Boethius. 
J.  Leland,  the  antiquary.  Ed.  Wotton.  J.  Christophorson.  Cuth.  Tonstal.  R.  Ascham.  J.  Kaye. 
Thomas  Smith.  George  Buchanan.  Alex.  Arbuthnot.  Sir  Phil.  Sidney.  John  Fox.  Fr.  Walsing- 
ham.  Ed.  Grant.  Ed.  Anderson.  John  Dee.  Thomas  Craig.  G.  Creighton.  Ed.  Brerewood.  French 
./JufAors:— William  Budspus,  or  Bude.  Clement  Marot.  Fr.  Rabelais.  Ja.  Dubois  (Sylvius.)  Pierre  Gilles. 
Or.  Finee.  Robert  Etienne,  or  Stephens.  P.  Belon.  William  Morel.  Adr.  Turnebus.  Ch.  Du  Mou- 
lin. Gilh.  Cousin.  Mich,  de  I'Hopilal.  L.  Le  Roy  (Regius.)  Hub.  Languet,  author  of  the  VindiciE 
contra  Tyrannos.  Laur.  Joubert.  James  Pelletier.  Fr.  Belleforest.  M.  A.  Fr.  Muret.  P.  Ronsard. 
J.  Dorat.  James  Cujas.  Fr.  Hotoman.  James  Amyot.  Mich,  de  Montague.  Mich,  de  Castelnau.  P. 
Pithou.  J.  Bodin.  Nic.  Vignier.  Bl.  de  Vigenere.  Henri  Etienne,  commonly  called  Stephens.  J.  De 
Serres  (Serranus.)  CI.  Fauchet.  J.  Passerat.  J.  J.  Boissard.  P.  Daniel  d'Orleans.  Francis  Vide. 
Cardinal  d'Ossat.  Rob.  Constantin.  P.  Morin.  Jos.  Just.  Scaliger.  Nic.  Rapin.  J.  Papire.  Masson. 
P.  B.  Brantome.  St.  Pasquier.  Italian  ^Hthors:— America  Vespucci.  J.  Jocondi  of  Verona,  who  disco- 
vered the  Letters  of  Pliny.  A.  F.  Grazzini.  Leonicini,  the  translator  of  Galen.  Pomponace.  M.  A. 
Casanova.  P.  Gravina.  Sannazarius.  Machiavel.  Vida.  J.  A.  Lascaris.  Alcyonius,  translator  of 
Aristotle.  Ariosto.  Bern.  Maffei.  Fr.  Guicciardini.  Cardinal  Bembo.  Cardinal  Sadolet.  And.  Alciat. 
M.  A.  Flaminio  d'lmola.  Lilius  Giraldus.  J.  Fracastnr.  Polydore  Virgil.  M.  A.  Majoragio,  P.  Areti- 
no.  J.  de  la  Casa.  L.  Alamanni.  N.  Tartaclia.  Palingenius.  Julius  Ctesar  Scalierg.  ZanchiuB.  Gab. 
Faemo.    Gab.  Fallopius.    J.   Acronius.    Lodovico  Cornaro.    Robertello.     Palearius,     Onuph.  Panvini. 
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Argenlieri.  J.  Bar  de  Vignole.  Paul  Manutius.  Jerome  Cardan.  A.  Palladio.  C.  Sigoiiius.  P.  Victo- 
rius.  Oct.  Ferrari.  James  Zabarella.  L.  Guicciardini.  A.  de  Costanzo,  Torq.  Tasso.  Fr.  PatriliuR, 
or  Patrizi.  Ant.  Riccoboni.  G.  Panciroli.  And.  Cesalpino.  Natalis  Comes.  Aldrovandi.  Gratiani. 
B.  Guarini.  Swiss  JIuthors: — Aur,  Pli.  Paracelus.  Theod.  Bibliander.  Theod.  Swinger.  Isaac  Caeaubon. 
Oerman,  Dutch,  and  F/einisk  Authors: — J.  Reuchlin.  P.  Mosellan.  M.  Aurogalliis,  who  assisted  Luther  in 
the  translntinn  of  the  Bible.  H.  C.  Agrippa.  D.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  Luscinius.  Simon  Grynteus. 
Adr.  Barland  of  Zealand.  Nic.  Copernicus,  a  Prussian.  J,  Secundus  of  the  Hague.  J.  Olaus  Magnus. 
Peutinger.  Paul  Faglus.  Sebastian  Munster.  G.  Agricola.  John  Sleidan.  Gasp.  Bruschius.  P.  Loti- 
chius.  Conrad  Gesner.  G.  Fabricius.  A.  Masius.  Joach.  Camerarius.  Virgilius  of  Zuichem.  Hubert 
Goltziiis.  John  Sturinius.  J.  Sambiic.  A.  G.  de  Busbec.  J.  Leunclavius.  G.  Mercator.  Laev.  Torren- 
tius.  Raphelengius.  Orteliiis.  Heurnius  of  Utrecht.  Justus  Lipsius.  Paul  Merula  of  Leyden.  A,  Gor- 
IiBus.  Schonaeus.  Em.  van  Meteren.  Dom.  Baudius.  Danish  Authors:— Tycho  Brahe,  the  astronomer. 
Nicolas  Craig. 


CENTURY  XVIL 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors:—*.,  d.— Rodolph  II.,  1612.  Matthias,  1619.  Ferdinand  II.,  1637.  Ferdinand  III.,  1657.  Leopold 
I.  Kings  0/ Spain;— Philip  III.,  1621.  Philip  IV.,  1665.  (Portugal  throws  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  recovers 
its  independence,  in  the  year  1640.)  Charles  II.,  1700.  Souereigns  of  France: — Henry  IV.,  1610.  Louis 
XIII.,  1643.  Louis  XIV.  Sovereigns  of  England:— Ehzaheth,  1603.  James  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland,)  1625. 
Charles  I.  beheaded  in  the  year  1649.  Cromwell  usurps  the  government  under  the  title  of  Lord  Protector, 
and  dies  in  1658.  Charles  II.,  1685.  James  II.  abandons  his  kingdom  in  the  year  1688,  and  dies  in  1701. 
William  III.  and  Mary,  1694.  Kings  of  Scotland:— James  VI.,  1025.  This  prince  and  his  successors  were 
kings  both  of  England  and  Scotland  so  far  down  as  the  year  1707,  when  these  kingdoms  vvere  united  into 
one  monarchy.  Kings  of  Sweden: — Charles  IX.,  1611.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  1632.  Christina  abdicates 
the  crown  in  1654,  and  dies  in  1689.  Charles  Gustavus,  1660.  Charles  XI.,  1697.  Charles  XIL  Kings  of 
Denmark:— ChrisfiPrn  IV.,  1648.  Frederic  III.,  1670.  Christian  V.,  1699.  Frederic  IV.  Kings  of  Po- 
land:—Sigismonii  III.,  1G32.  Uladislaus  Sig.,  1648.  John  Casimir,  1669.  Michael  I.,  1674.  John  Sobieski, 
1696.  Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony.  Kings  of  Portugal: — John,  duke  of  Braganza,  chosen  king 
in  1640,  dies  in  1656.  Alphonso  VI.  dethroned  in  1667.  Pedro  II.  Ottoman  Emperors: — Mohammed  III., 
1604.  Ahmed  I.,  1617.  Mustapha,  1617.  Osraan,  1622.  Mustapha  restored,  1623.  Morad  IV.,  1640. 
Ibrahim,  1649.  Mohammed  IV.,  1687.  Solyman  III.,  1691.  Ahmed  II.,  1695.  Mustapha  II.  Czars  of 
Moscovy:— Boric,  1605.  Theodore  Borissowitz,  1605.  The  false  Demetrius,  1606.  Basil  Zuski,  1610.  De- 
metrius II.,  1610.  Demetrius  IIL,  1610.  Uladislaus  of  Poland,  1613.  Demetrius  IV.,  1613.  Michael 
Theodorowitz.  1645.  Alexis  Michaelowitz,  1676.  Theodore  Ale.xiowitz,  1682.  Ivan,  or  John,  and  Peter 
I.  jointly.  Ivan  died  in  1696.  Stadtholders  of  the  United  Provinces: — Maurice,  1625.  Frederic  Henry, 
1647.    William  II.,  1650.    The  dignity  of  Stadtholder  remains  vacant  during  the  space  of  22  years. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME 

Olement  VIII.,  1605.  Leo  XI.,  1605.  Paul  V.,  1621.  Gregory  XV..  1623.  Urban  VIII.,  1644.  Inno- 
cent X.,  1655.  Alexander  VII.,  1667.  Clement  IX.,  1669.  Clement  X.,  1676.  Innocent  XL,  1689,  Al- 
exander VIIL,  1691.     Innocent  XII.,  1700. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Dr.  J.  Whitgift,  1604.  Dr.  R.  Bancroft,  1610.  Dr.  George  Abbot,  1633.  Dr.  W.  Laud,  1645.  Dr.  W. 
Juxon,  1663.  Dr.  Gil.  Sheldon,  1677.  Dr.  W.  Bancroft,  deprived  in  1690,  died  1693.  Dr.  John  Tillotson, 
1694.     Dr.  Thomas  Tenison. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Protestant  Writers: — Archbishop  Abbot.  John  Lightfoot.  Matthew  Poole.  Bishop  Pearson.  Bishop 
Fell.  Gataker.  Bishop  Ward.  Owen.  Edward  Pocock.  Dr.  Goodwin.  Dr.  Manton.  Richard  Baxter. 
Dr.  Calamy.  Howe.  Bates.  Bishop  Bull.  Grew.  Bishop  Burnet.  Jo.  Forbes.  J.  Baxter.  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  Dr.  Sherlock.  Archbishop  Wake.  Chillingworth.  Henry  Hammond.  Thomas  Hyde.  Wil- 
liam Cave.  Brian  Walton.  Drusius.  Hospinian.  Trigland.  Ittigius.  Fr.  Spanheim.  R.  Cudworth. 
Ed.  Stillingfleet.  H.  Prideaux.  J.Locke.  W.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester.  J.Milton.  St.  Nye.  Claude. 
Daille.  J.  Morin.  Amyrault.  Samuel  and  James  Basnage.  Jurieu.  Benoit.  Turretin.  Elias  Saurin. 
Morus.  Le  Cene.  Mesterzat.  Le  Blanc.  Arminiua.  Grotius.  Episcopius.  Curcellaus.  Limborch. 
Sleidan.  Coccelus.  Voetius.  Gomar.  Lud.  CapelUis,  or  Louis  Capel.  S.  Bochart.  Gerhard.  Hoe. 
Calixtiis.  G.  and  Fred.  Heilbronner.  HaffenrefJer.  Thummius.  The  Osianders.  Musteus.  Hutter. 
Hunniiis,  Guy  and  Nic.  The  Mentzers.  Godfrey  Olcarius.  Fred.  Baldwin.  Alb.  Grawer.  Carpzovius. 
Tarnovins.  J.  and  Paul  John  Asselman.  Eilhart  Luber.  The  Lysers.  Michael  Walter.  Joach.  Hilde- 
brand.  J.  Val.  Andreas.  Solomon  Glassius.  Ah.  Calovius.  Theod.  Hachspan.  J.  Hulseman.  Jacob 
WcHer.  J.  Conr.  Danhauer.  J.  G.  Dor-schfeus.  John  Arndt.  Martin  Geyer.  Schertzer.  Balthasar  and 
John  Meisner.  Aug.  Pfeiffi'r.  Muller.  H.  and  J.  Just.  Chr.  Schnmer.  Sebast.  Schmidt.  Christ.  Hor- 
sholt.  Ph.  Jac.  Spener.  G.  Th  Mayer.  Fred.  Bechman.  From  Gerhard  to  Fred.  Bechman  inclusively, 
all  are  Lutherans.  Roman  Catholic  jJutAors.— Baronius.  Bellarmine.  Serrarius.  Fevardentius.  Posse- 
vin.  Gretser.  Combesis.  Nat.  Alexander.  J.  Sirmond.  Petau.  Cellot.  Caussin.  Renaud.  Era. 
Paolo.  Pallavicini.  Labbe.  Maimbourg.  Thomassin.  Sfondrat.  Aguirre.  Henry  Noris.  D'Achery. 
Mahillon.  Hardouin.  Simon.  Ruinart.  Montfaucon.  Galloni.  Cornelius  a  Lapide.  Bonfrere.  Menard. 
Segenot.  Bernard.  Lamy.  BoUandus.  Henschen.  Papebroch.  Perron.  Estius.  Launoy.  Tillemont. 
Godeau.  Albaspinsus.  Richelieu.  Holstenius.  Baluzius.  Bona.  Huet.  Bossuet.  Fenelon.  Thlerr 
Du-Pin.    Leo  AUatius.     Zaccagni.    Cotelier.    Filesac.     Visconti.    Molina.     Arriaga.    Rigault.     Richer. 
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PereriuB.  Mariana.  Fr.  Pithou.  Fr.  de  Sales.  M.  de  Calafio.  Lessius.  Pineda.  C.  Jansenius  Ben- 
tivoglio.  Sponde.  Bzovius.  H.  de  Valoia.  P.  de  Marca.  Arnaud  d'Andilly.  Du  Cange.  Pascal.  Du 
Boulay.  A.  Ariiaiid.  Vavaspeur.  Neercassel.  J.  Le  Maitie  de  Sacy.  Pagi.  Pezron.  Gerberon.  duen- 
nel.    These  are  the  most  distingiiiphed  writers  of  the  Romish  church  during  this  century, 


HERETICS,  REAL  OR  REPUTED. 

The  doctrine  of  th.;  Jesuits,  concerning  philosophical  sin,  condemned  by  pope  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690. 
The  Probabilists  (so  the  Jesuits  were  called  from  their  odious  doctrine  of  probability,)  condemned  by  the 
Sorbonne.  The  Franciscans  are  judged  heretics  on  account  of  their  doctrine  concerning  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jansenius,  tluesnel,  and  Arnauld,  as  also  Fenelon,  Molinos,  and  the 
pietists,  are  condemned  in  France.  Arniinius,  and  his  followers,  the  Universalists.  Bekker,  the  Carte- 
sian divines,  Labadie.  Bourignon,  Poiret,  Leehoff,  and  Claude  Pajon,  are  regarded  as  heretics  by  the  re- 
formed churches  in  France  and  Holland.  The  Independents,  Antinomians,  Ranters,  and  duakers,  and 
among  the  latter,  Fox,  Barclay,  Keith,  and  Penn,  are  looked  upon  in  the  same  light.  Add  to  these,  Enthu 
Blasts,  and  Fanatics  of  various  kiuds,  such  as  Jacob  Behmen,  Valentine  Weigel,  Nic.  Drabicius,  Seidel. 
Btifelius,  and  the  Rosecrucians 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  AND  RELIGIOUS  RITES. 

The  congregation  de  propaganda  Fide,  founded  at  Rome  in  1G22,  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  Christianity  is 
propagated  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and  Cochin-china,  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  thirty 
years'  war  breaks  out.  The  Moors  are  driven  out  of  Spain.  The  Protestants  are  persecuted  in  France. 
The  Gunpowder-Treason  discovered  in  England.  A  rupture  between  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians. 
The  royal  society  is  founded  in  the  year  1602.  A  Jubilee  is  celebrated  by  pope  Clement  VIII.  in  the  year 
1000.  In  1605,  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  introduces  the  reformed  religion  into  Marpurg.  Paul 
V.  excommunicates  the  Venetians,  whose  cause  is  defended  by  Fra.  Paolo.  In  the  year  1606,  Rodolph  11. 
allows  the  Hiinearians  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion,  formerly  granted  by  Ferdinand  I.  but 
abolished  by  his  successor.  In  1608,  the  Socinians  publish  their  Catechism  at  Cracow.  The  Silesians,  Mo- 
ravians, and  Bohemians,  are  allowed  by  Rodolph  II.  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  160'J.  The  Pro- 
testants form  a  confederacy  at  Heilbron,  in  1610;  and  the  Roman  catholics  form  a  league  at  Wurtzburg 
in  opposition  to  it.  The  Boliemians  choose  Frederic  V.  elector  Palatine,  for  their  king,  in  order  to  main- 
tain them  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion;— but  he  is  conquered,  and  they  are  forced  to  em- 
brace popery.  In  1625,  the  princes  of  Lower  Saxony  enter  into  a  league  with  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
which  concludes  by  the  peace  of  Lubeck.  Ferdinand  II.  publishes,  in  162'.t,  an  edict,  ordering  the  Protes- 
tants to  surrender  and  restore  all  the  ecclesiastical  domains  and  possessions  of  which  they  had  become 
masters  after  the  pacification  of  Passau. — This  edict  is  disobeyed.  Gustavus  Adolphus  enters  Germany. 
The  peace  of  Munstor  and  Osnabrug  concluded,  by  which  the  three  religions  are  tolerated  in  the  empire. 
The  synod  of  Dordrecht  assembled  in  the  year  1618.  Henry  IV.  of  France  is  assassinated  by  Ravaillac. 
This  event  exposes  the  Protestants  to  new  persecutions.  The  edict  of  Nantes  is  perfidiously  revoked  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Protestants  are  treated  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  A  contest  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  pope  Innocent  XL,  concerning  the  collation  of  benefices,  and  the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the 
crown  during  their  vacancy.  The  French  clergy,  in  a  general  assembly  at  St.  Germain's,  declare  the 
pope's  pretensions  to  temporalities  null  and  void;  place  the  authority  of  a  general  council  above  that  of 
the  pope,  and  maintain  that  his  decisions  are  not  infallible,  unless  they  be  attended  with  the  consent  of 
the  church.  The  Irish  massacre  in  1641,  in  which  above  40,000  (some  say  150,000)  Prote.=tants  are  mur 
dered.  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  beheaded  in  the  year  1649.  A  sort  of  commonwealth  introduced  by 
Cromwell,  under  which  episcopacy  sufiers,  and  the  Presbyterians,  or  rather  the  Independents,  flourish. 
Charles  II.  restored,  and  with  him  episcopacy  re-established.  The  glorious  Revolution  renders  memorable 
the  year  1688.  The  Protestants  are  oppressed  and  persecuted  in  many  places.  Several  false  Messiahs 
discovered,  particularly  Sabbati  Levi,  who,  to  avoid  death,  embraces  the  Moslem  faith.  The  universities 
of  Lunden  in  Sweden,  Giessen,  Pampeluna,  Saltzhurg,  Derpt  in  Livonia,  Utrecht,  Abo,  Duisburg,  Kiel  ii\ 
HoUtein,  Inspruck,  Halle.    The  academies  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Sciences  founded  at  Paris. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

No  century  has  been  so  fertile  in  authors  as  this  before  us.  Their  number  amounts  to  above  850.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  each  country.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: — 
Sir  John  Harrington.  James  Harrington.  J.Pitt.  R.  Stanihurst.  Sir  IJenry  Saville.  Thomas  Hariot,  the 
inventor  of  algebra.  W.Camden.  Nicolas  Fuller.  Benjamin  Jonson.  Shakesprar.orShakspeare.  Henry  Wot- 
ten.  Thomas  Lydi at.  Joseph  Hall,  called  the  English  Seneca.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Thomas  Gataker 
W.  Habington.  Archbishop  Usher.  W.  Hai  vey,  who  first  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Sir 
Ken.  Digby.  Sir  James  Ware.  John  Milton.  Abraham  Cowley.  The  Chancellor  Clarendon.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale.  Fr.  Glisson.  Thomas  Stanley.  Joseph  Glanvil.  Samuel  Butler.  Algernon  Sidney. 
John  Collins,  mathematician.  Robert  Morison.  William  Dugdale.  Ralph  Cudworth.  J.  Riishworth. 
Robert  Boyle.  John  Locke.  W.  Molyneux.  Sir  Paul  Ricaiit.  H.  Hody.  Bishop  Beverage.  Sir  Samuel 
Garth.  Thomas  Gale.  John  Philips.  Bishop  Sprat.  Thomas  Dempster.  John  Fletcher.  Ph.  Massin- 
ger.  Edin.  Giinter.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam.  Thomas  Ridley.  John  Speed.  John  Donne.  Bishop 
Godwin,  the  annalist.  Edward  Coke.  Thomas  Randolph.  Thomas  Farnaby.  John  Napier,  inventor  of 
logarithms.  G.  Keating.  John  Greaves.  Edward  Simson,  John  Selden.  William  Biirlon.  Richard 
Zouch.  W.  Oughtred.  B.Walton.  P.  Heylin.  James  Howel.  Sir  John  Denhani.  Sir  John  Marsham. 
Bishop  Wilkins.  James  Gregory.  Thomas  Willip.  Bulst.  Whitelocke.  John  Price.  Isaac  Barrow. 
Thomas  Hobbes.  Thomas  Brown.  Thomas  Marshal.  Edmund  Castel.  Thomas  Olway.  Ed.  Waller. 
Dr.  Sydenham.  Anthony  Wood.  Ed.  Bernard,  professor  of  astronomy.  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  William 
Somner.  John  Dryden.  John  Wallis.  John  Ray.  D.  Gregory.  M.  Lister,  Henry  Dodwcll.  N.  Grew. 
Sir  H,  Spelman.  FreneJi  Authors:— J.  Aus.  lie  Thou.  Pineau.  Gilot.  Mornac.  P.  Matthieu.  Du  Vair. 
Pr.  Pithou.  J.  Barclai.  Savaron.  Pr.  Jeiinnin.  Godefroi.  Bcrgier.  Le  Mercier.  Boulanger.  Goulart. 
Malherbe.  Marillac.  N.  and  C.  Le  Bois.  J.  B.  Le  Menestrier.  J.  Bap.  Duval.  P.  Haye  du  Chastelet. 
R.  Dos  Cartes.  N.  Fab.  de  Peiresc.  Henr.  due  de  Rohan.  De  Mez.iriac.  J.  Bourdelot.  J.  Guthieres. 
And.  du  Chesne.  Louis  Pavoi.  Val.  Cnnrart.  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Rochemallet.  Philip  Monet. 
Nicholas  Bourbon.  Augustus  Galland.  J_F.  Niceron.  Erim.  Mcrille.  Samuel  Petit.  M.  Mersenne 
■Voiture.  De  Vaugelas.  Ch.  Justel.  Did.  Heraiill.  J.  Baudouin.  P.  du  Puy.  G.  and  L.  de  St.  Marthe. 
Denia  Petau.    G.  Fournior.    Cl.  Saumaise,    G.  Naude.    N.  Rigault.    J.  I,,  de  Balzac.    G.  B.  de  Gramont. 
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Sarasin.  D.  Blondel.  P.  Gassendi.  .1.  Bignon.  C.  H.  Fabrot.  L.  Ch.  Le  Fevre.  N.  Perrot  d'Ablan- 
court.  N.  Sanson.  Briet.  Tan.  Le  Fevre.  La  Mothe  Vayer.  Moliere.  G.  M.  le  Jay.  Roberval.  Ro- 
hault.  H.  and  Adr.  de  Valois.  P.  H.  d'Aubia:nac.  J.  Esprit.  L.  Moreri.  Due  de  Rochefoucault.  R.  le 
BoBsu.  F.  E.  de  Mezeray.  P.  Corneille.  Ed.  Mariolte.  J.  Spon.  G.  d'Estrades.  Charles  and  Per- 
rault.  P.  Bayle.  Vauban.  Tournefort.  Th.  Corneille.  Boileau.  Ren.  Rapin.  Jean  Doujat.  Fr. 
Bernier.  Ch.  Du  Fresne.  Du  Cange.  Is.  de  Benserade.  Thevenot.  G.  Menage.  De  St.  Real.  Pelis- 
son.  Bussy  Rabiitin.  Ch.  Patin.  B.  d'Herbelot.  CI.  Lancelot.  St.  Evremond.  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye, 
Louis  Cousin.  F.  S.  Regn.  Des  Marais.  A.  Felibien.  Jean  de  la  Bruyere.  Sim.  Foucher.  J.  Domat. 
J.  B.  Santeuil.  C.  P.  Richelet.  P.  J.  d'Orleans.  J.  Racine.  J.  Barbeyrac.  J.  B.  Morin.  Baudrand. 
Segrais.  Chevreau.  Charpentier.  Bouhours.  Marquis  de  I'Hopital.  Vaillant.  P.  Silv.  Regis.  Theod. 
Agrip.  d'Aubigne.  Italian  Authors: — Prosper  Alpini.  B.  Baldi.  J.  A.  Magini.  A.  Moroeini.  Luc.  Valeri. 
Paul  Beni.  Davila.  L.  Pignoria.  Salvador.  Sanctorius.  Thomas  Canipanella.  Alexander  Donato. 
Mascardi  Galilei.  Bentivoglio.  Strozzi.  Leo  de  Modena.  Bonav.  Cavalieri.  Ev.  Torricelli.  J.  V. 
Rossi.  Fam.  Strada.  T.  Galluzzi.  Martini.  Imperiali.  Tomassini.  Virgilio  Malvezzi.  Molinetti. 
Sert.  Orsato.  J.  B.  Nani.  J.  A.  Borelli.  Ricci.  Oct.  Ferrari.  Bartalocci.  M.  Malpighi.  Bellori.  Vi- 
viani.  Bellini.  Bocconi.  Averani.  Cassini.  Magalotti.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Authors: — Cervantes. 
Antonio  de  Ledesma.  J,  Mariana,  the  historian.  Antonio  Herrera,  the  historian.  Aldrete,  the  antiqua- 
rian. Balbuena.  J.  L.  de  la  Cerda.  Lopez  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  Homer.  Nic.  de  Antonio.  Balth.  Gra- 
cian.  Diego  de  Coutu.  Jos.  Te.xeira.  Rod.  Lobo.  Eman.  Faria  e  Sousa.  Ant.  Perez.  Man.  Alvarez. 
Pegase.  German.  Dutch,  Swiss,  Swedish,  S;c.  Authors: — Pauw,  Anatomy.  Aiguillon.  Emmius.  Gruterus. 
Bertius.  Andr.  Schott.  Martinius.  Snellius  of  Leyden.  James  and  Adrian  Metius.  Cunsus.  J. 
Meursius.  Louis  de  Dieu.  J.  B.  van  Helmont.  Hugo  Grotius.  Louis  de  Dieu.  Erycius  Puteanus. 
Gasp.  BarliEus.  Van  Hooft.  Const.  Imperator.  Manasseh  Ben-Israel.  B.  Varenius.  Sanderus.  Van- 
der-Linden.  J.  Golius.  Aitzema.  Hreschelius.  Ch.  Helvicus.  Melchior  Adam.  Cluverius.  Hospinian. 
Rosinus.  Buxtorf,  father  and  son.  Kepler.  Goldast.  Horstias.  Sennert.  Erasmus  Schmidt.  Alste- 
dius.  J.  F.  Gronovius.  Meric  Casaubon.  Fr.  Junius.  Conringius.  R.  Heinsius.  Noldius.  H.  Meibo- 
mius.  Olaus  Wormius.  J.os.  Arndius.  J.  G.  Suicer.  Wetstein.  Gurtler.  Thomasius.  J.  P.  Parens. 
Hoffman.  Scioppius.  G.  J.  Vossius.  Barthius.  Freinsheim.  Schrevelius.  J.  Gerard.  Hornius.  Et- 
muUer.  Olaus  Rudbeck.  Bartholinus,  father  and  son.  Isaac  Pontanus.  Chr.  Longomontanus.  J. 
Rhodius.  Bangius.  Ad.  Olearius.  Graaf.  Swammerdam.  Ath.  Kircher.  Anna  Maria  Schurman.  Ab. 
de  Wicquefort.  J.  Kunckel.  Ludolf.  J.  G.  Grsvius.  Burchard  de  Voider.  Varenius.  Dodonsus.  Otto 
Guerick,  inventor  of  the  air-pump.  Morhoff.  Isaac  Vossius.  Olaus  BorrichiuB.  G.  Sagittarius.  J.  Tol- 
liUB.     Huygena.     Pufendorff.     Leusden.    Wagenseil.     Brockhuisen.    Cellarius.     Ezckiel  Spanheim. 


CENTURY  XVIII. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperors  of  Germany:— k.  d.— Leopold,  1705.  Joseph,  1711.  Charles  VI.,  1740.  Charles  VII.  (elector  of 
Bavaria)  1745.  Francis  of  Lorrain,  1765.  Joseph  II.,  1790.  Leopold  II.,  1792.  Francis  II.  Kings  of 
Spain;— Philip  V.  resigns  the  crown  in  1724.  Louis  dies  in  1724.  Philip  reascends  the  throne;  and  dies 
in  1746.  Ferdinand  VI.,  1759.  Charles  IJL,  1788.  Charles  IV.  Kings  of  Prance:— hoais  XIV.,  171S. 
Louis  XV.,  1774.  Louis  XVI.  deposed  in  1792  and  beheaded  in  1703.  After  several  changes  of  govern- 
ment, Bonaparte  became  sovereign  of  France  in  1799,  under  the  denomination  of  first  consul,  for 
which  he  afterwards  substituted  the  more  dignified  title  of  emperor.  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain: — Wil- 
liam III.,  1702.  Anne,  1714.  George  I.,  1727.  George  II.,  1760.  George  III.  Sovereigns  of  Sweden:— 
Charles  XII.,  1718.  Ulrica  Eleonora,  1751.  Frederic  of  Hesse  Cassel,  1751.  Adolphus  of  Holstein,  1771. 
Gustavus  in. — assassinated  in  1792.  Gustavus  IV.  deposed  by  his  uncle  in  1809.  Kings  of  Denmark: — 
Frederic  IV.,  1730.  Christiern  VI.,  1746.  Frederic  V.,  1766.  Christiern  VII.  Kings  of  Poland:— Frederic 
Augustus,  1733.  Stanislaus  is  twice  elected,  but  abdicates  the  crown.  Frederic  Augustus  II.,  1764.  Stan- 
islaus, count  Poniatowski,  succeeds;  but  he  is  deposed  by  foreign  powers  in  1794,  and  the  kingdom  is  dis- 
membered. Sovereigns  of  Portugal: — Pedro  II.,  1706.  John  V.,  1750.  Joseph,  1777.  Maria.  Turkish 
Emperors:— M^ist&pha.  II.,  170.3.  Ahmed  III.— deposed  in  1730.  Mahmoud,  1754.  Osman  III.,  1757.  Mus- 
tapha  III.,  1774.  Abdulhamed,  1789.  Selim  III.  Russian  Sovereigns:— Peter  the  Great,  1725.  Catha- 
rine I.,  1727.  Peter  II.,  1730.  Anne,  1740.  Ivan,  or  John — deposed  in  1741,  and  assassinated  in  1762. 
Elizabeth,  1762.  Peter  III.  murdered  in  1762.  Catharine  II.,  1796.  Sladtholders  of  the  United  Provinces:— 
William  III,  1702.  This  dignity  remained  vacant  for  45  years.  William  IV.,  1751.  William  V.  deposed 
by  the  French  in  1795.  Kings  of  Prussia: — Frederic  I.,  1713.  Frederic  William  I.,  1740.  Frederic  II., 
1786.  Frederic  William  II.,  1797.  Frederic  William  III.  Kings  of  Sardinia:— Victor  Amadeus  I.,  1730. 
Charles  Emanuel,  1773.    Victor  II.,  1796. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 

Cle.nent  XI.,  1721.    Innocent  XIII.,  1724.    Benedict  XIII.,  1730.    Clement  XII.,  1740.    Benedict  XIV., 
1758.    Clement  XIII.,  1769.    Clement  XIV.,  1774.    Pius  VI.,  1799.     Pius  VU. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Dr.  Thomas  Teniaon,  1715.  Dr.  William  Wake,  1737.  Dr.  John  Potter,  1747.  Dr.  Thomas  Herring, 
1757.  Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  1758.  Dr.  Thomas  Seeker,  1768.  Dr.  Frederic  Cornwallis,  1783.  Dr.  John 
Moore. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

N.  B.  In  this  list,  only  deceased  authors  are  mentioned.  Protestant  Writers: — Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Dr. 
Benttey.  Archbishops  Wake,  Potter,  and  Seeker.  Bishops  Hare,  Cumberland,  Atterbury,  Berkeley,  But- 
ler, Benson,  Smallridge,  Sherlock,  Conybeare.  Warburton,  Lowth,  Hurd,  Horslev,  and  Porteus.  Wesley. 
Dr.  Mill.    Dr.  Edwards.    Dr.  Whitby.    Dr.  Clarke.    W.  Whiston.   Wollaston.    The  lord  chancellor  King. 
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Dr.  J.  Leland.  Dr.  Derli"  u.  Jeremiah  Seed.  James  Hervey.  Balguy.  Chapman.  Dr.  Jortiii.  Dr. 
Paley.  Dr.  Blair.  Dr.  H-'^ikes.  Abernethy.  Dr.  George  Benson.  Dr.  Chandler.  Dr.  James  Foster.  Dr. 
Walls.  Dr.  Doddridt^.;.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich.  Pierce.  Hallel.  Grove.  Lardner.  Dr.  Prieslley. 
Freiic/i,  Sw'ss,  Oerr.d,n,  and  Dutch  Writers: — Abbadie.  Piclel.  James  Saurin.  Oudin.  Oslervaid.  Jii- 
rieu.  Turretiit  Werenfels.  Vilrinfra.  Leydeiker.  Marck.  Braun.  Jablonski.  Mosheini.  Wilsius 
and  Trigland  of  Leyden.  Spener.  Pechl.  Mayer.  Masius.  Wandalinus.  Winder.  Fabricius.  Schmidt. 
Rechenberg.  Ittigiiis.  Seeligman.  Loscher.  Foerlsch.  Buddeus.  Lulhenius.  Anlonius.  Fraiickius. 
Langius.  Mains.  Pritius.  N.  B.  The  Ivventy  wtilers  lasl  mentioned  are  Lutherans.  Jiomish  jlutkors: — 
Gonsalez.  Beaugendre.  Papin.  Van  Espen.  F.  Lami.  Pouget.  Des-Marels.  D.  de  St.  Martha. 
Hyac.  Serri.  G.  Helyot.  F.  Tinioleon  de  Choisi.  Huel.  J.  Martiany.  Hure.  Haberl.  Fleuri.  Mas- 
sillon.  Eusebius  Renaudol.  Houdry.  P.  Constant.  Baltus.  P.  de  la  Broue.  G.  Daniel.  Hardouin. 
J.  J.  Boileau.  Marsollier.  Gamier.  Le  BoBuf  Anselme.  Joubert.  Tournemine.  Duguet.  Longuerue. 
he  Quien.  Longueval.  Vertot.  Gibert.  Martenne.  Boursier.  Blondel.  Montfaucon.  C.  de  la  Rue. 
Sabatier.  Benoit.  Colbert.  J.anjuet.  Dantine.  Houteviile.  Lenglet  du-Fresnoi.  Martin.  Berruyer. 
De  Caylus.  Bon.  Racine.  Calmet.  CtUct:.  Maran.  Des-Champs.  Morvan  de  Bellegarde.  The  popea 
Clement  XI.    Benedict  XIII.  and  XH      Orsini.    Muratori.    Bianchini.    Orsi.    Tomasi.     Banduri. 


HERETICS,  AND  FREE  THINKERS. 

John  Toland.  Matthew  Tjndall.  Ant.  Collins.  Thomas  Woolston.  Charles  Blount.  Thomas  Chubb. 
Thomas  Morgan.  Bernard  de  Mandeville.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  others  less  worthy  of  notice.  Among 
the  sects  of  this  century  we  may  reckon  the  Herrenhutters,  or  Moravian  ethren,  and  the  follower*  of 
Swedenborg. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

The  French  Missionaries  make  many  converts  to  popery  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world;  in  the  Ca» 
natic,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  China,  &c.  A  great  controversy  is  occasioned  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Jesuits  towards  the  Chinese,  in  allowing  them  to  retain  the  religious  ceremonies  of  paganism.  Protestant 
missionaries  are  sent  to  India  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes.  The  bull  Unigcnitus,  issued  by  Clement 
XI.  in  1713,  condemns  duesnel's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  produces  violeiit  debates  and  divi- 
sions in  theGallican  church,  more  especially  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  The  latter  endeavour 
to  support  their  declining  credit  by  fictitious  miracles,  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  abbe  Paiia. 
The  study  of  philosophy  is  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  Germany,  by  Leibnitz  and  Wolff;  and  their  method 
of  demonstration  is  transferred  by  some  divines  to  theology.  Christopher  Matthew  Pfaff,  a  very  learned 
and  respectable  divine,  forms  a  plan  of  reconciliation  and  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches;  the  e.xecution  of  which,  however,  is  prevented  by  bigotry  and  party  spirit.  Sacheverel,  an  incen 
diary,  who  inveighs  against  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  impeached  and  censured.  Lady  Moyer  founds  a 
lecture  for  the  defence  of  the  Trinity.  Dr.  Hampton  also  establishes  a  lecture  at  Oxford,  for  the  general 
defence  of  Christianity.  The  Protestant  religion,  and  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  are  established  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg  to  the  throne.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  by  Damien,  who  is  supposed  (but  not  on  sufficient  grounds)  to  have  been  instiga- 
ted by  the  Jesuits  to  that  nefarious  act.  Louis  suppresses  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  France,  shuts  their 
schools,  and  confiscates  their  revenues,  in  the  year  1764.  The  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain  banish  all 
Jesuits  from  their  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XIV.  dissolves  the  order  in  1773.  A  revolution  breaks  out 
in  France  in  1789;  and,  in  its  progress,  the  Gallican  church  is  nearly  annihilated;  but  Bonavarte  restores 
Catholicism.    Pope  Pius  VI.  is  deposed  by  the  French,  and  dies  in  eiile,  in  1799. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.  J.  Flamsteed.  J.  Keill.  Maclaurin.  Bradley.  Dr.  Clarke.  Dr.  Bentley.  Bishop 
Hare.  Addison.  Pope.  Gay.  Prior.  Dr.  Swift.  Sir  R.  Steele.  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Dr.  Friend.  Dr. 
Mead.  Dr.  Woodward.  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Dr.  Halley.  Dr.  Hutcheson,  the 
metaphysician.  Dr.  Middleton.  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  lords  Shaflsbury  and  Bolingbroke. 
Congreve.  Wycherly.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh.  Lord  Somers.  Mrs.  Cockburn.  Nicholas  and  Thomas 
Rowc.  Mrs.  Rowe.  Thompson.  Dr.  Young.  Akenside.  .Armstrong.  Collins.  Gray.  Lord  Lyttleton. 
Glover.  Goldsmith.  Churchill.  Cowper.  Burns.  Foote.  Colman.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Horace, 
earl  of  Oxford.  Sir  William  Blackstone.  Hume.  Robertson.  Stuart.  Gibbon.  Burnet,  or  lord  Mon- 
boddo.  Home,  or  lord  Kames.  Sir  William  Jones.  Harris.  Dr.  Johnson.  Adam  Smith.  Burke. 
Richardson.  Fielding.  Smollett.  Dr.  Moore.  Dr.  William  Hunter.  John  Hunter.  Pott.  Dr.  Heberden. 
Sir  John  Pringle.  Dr.  Cullen.  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  Darwin.  Dr.  Black.  Stephen  Hales.  Henry  Cavendish. 
Dr.  Priestley.  French,  Authors: — Malebranche.  B.  Lany.  Lemery.  Fenelon.  Sauveur.  P.  de  la  Hire. 
Flechier.  Le  Vassor.  J.F.Simon.  Isaac  de  Larrey.  J.  F.  Felibien.  Andrew  and  Anne  Dacier.  Clau- 
dius and  William  de  I'lsle.  Renaudot.  Tarteron.  Huet.  J.  le  Long.  Boulainvillicrs.  Louis  and  John 
Boiviii.  Rapin  de  Thoyras.  James  Basnage.  J.  and  P.  L.  Savary.  Louis  de  Sacy.  Du  Resnel.  N.  L. 
de  la  Caille.  B.  de  la  Monnoye.  The  abba  Fraguier.  Gabriel  Daniel.  G.  J.  du  Verney.  Valincourt. 
Geoffroy.  De  la  Mothe.  Joachim  lo  Grand.  Sanadon.  Dumon.  Vertot.  Catrou.  Rouille.  Beausobre. 
The  abbe  de  la  Bleterie.  Niceron.  De  la  Barre.  Melon.  De  la  Croze.  Vanier.  Montfaucon.  RoUin. 
Longuerue.  Banier.  Cardinal  Polignac.  J.  J.  Rousseau.  DuBois.  Brumoy.  Velley.  Villaret.  Bour- 
eet.  Bignon.  Goguet.  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre.  Fontenelle.  Du-Halde.  De  Moivre.  Bongeant.  Folard. 
Marquis  de  Puy-Segur.  M.  D'Argens.  Abbe  Des-Fountaines.  Freret.  Le  Sage.  The  Fourmonts. 
Montesquieu.  Monijault.  Gabrielle  du  Chastelet.  Des- Touches.  Terrason.  Caylus.  Casp.  do  Real. 
Crevier.  Marmontel.  Reaumur.  Du-Hamel.  Le  Gendre.  Morahin.  Helvetius.  Manpertius.  CondiN 
lac.  D'.\lembert.  Voltaire.  The  Crebillons.  Diderot.  Condorcot.  Clairault.  Buffon.  Lavosier. 
Bailly.  Mirabeau.  Italian  Authors:— Vo\\.  Magliaherhi.  Musitani.  Battaglini.  Gravina.  Lancisi. 
Buoiianni.  Zanicheli.  Fontanini.  Micheli.  Manfredi.  Giannone.  Muratori.  Zeno.  Maffei.  Car- 
dinals Q.uirini  and  Passionei.  Buonamici.  Cassini.  Beccaria.  Spalanzani.  Metastasio.  Stciss  JVri- 
t«rs;— D.  and  J.  le  Clerc.  Konig.  Burlamaqui.  Schenclizer.  Crousaz.  The  Bernouillis.  Euler.  De 
Saussure.  De  Luc.  Haller.  Mallet.  Sol.  Gesner.  German.  Authors: — Leibnitz.  Wolff.  Krosig.  Kus- 
ter.  Moller.  J.  A,  Schmidt.  Eccard.  Mencke.  Hiibner.  J.  A.  Fubricius.  Neumann.  Heinecciua.  C. 
Wormius.  Keysler.  Doppelmaier.  Reiske.  Werner.  Pallas.  Zimmermann.  Herder.  Gellert.  Men- 
delsohn. Klopstock.  Muller.  Dutch  Writers:— Adrinn  Reland.  J.  F.  Gronovius.  Cuper.  Ferizonius. 
Nieuwentyt.    Noodt.     Hartsoeker.     Bynkershoek.    Bocrhaave.    W.  J.  Gravesande.     Schultens.     Van 
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Loon.  Muschenbroek.  Wesseling.  Havercamp.  Henisterhuis.  Nieuland.  Hussian  Writers:— Pnnce 
Cherbatoflf.  Lomonosoff.  Sumorokofi".  Danish  and  Swedish  Authors:— Baron  Holberg.  Fubricius.  C. 
von  Linne,  or  Linnaeus.     Sir  Torbern  Bergman.    Scheele. 


CENTURY  XIX. 


SOVEREIGN  PRINCES. 

Emperor  of  Germany  or  of  Austria: — a.  d. — Francis  II.  Kings  of  Spain: — Charles  IV.  is  deposed  by 
Napoleon,  1808.  Ferdinand  VII.  succeeds;  but  he  is  inveighled  into  France.  Joseph  Bonaparte  usurps  the 
throne,  and  reigns  over  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  other  pacts  are  ruled  by  a  council  of  state  and  the 
Cortes.  In  1814,  Ferdinand  was  liberated  by  the  tyrant,  and  restored;  and  he  still  [in  1826]  rules  over  a 
reluctant  nation.  Sovereigjis  of  Portugal:— Maria,  1816.  John  VI.,  1826.  Sovereigns  of  France:— Bona- 
parte or  the  emperor  Napoleon,  reigned  until  the  year  1814:  he  was  then  deposed  and  banished.  In  1815, 
he  regained  his  power,  but  lost  it  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Louis  XVIII..  1824.  Charles  X.  King  of 
Holland:— Louia  Bonaparte,  from  1806  to  1810.  King  of  the  JVetherlands:—Wi\]\am  VI.  prince  of  Orange. 
King  of  PriLssia:— Frederic  V.  or  Frederic  William  III.  Kings  of  Bararja:— Ma.ximiliau,  1824.  Charles 
Louis.  King  of  Saiony:— Frederic  Augustus.  Kings  of  Wurtemberg: — Frederic  William,  1817.  His  son. 
King  of  Hanover:— George  Augustus,  also  king  of  Great  Britain.  Kings  of  Sweden:— GyisXavns  IV.  de- 
posed in  1809.  Charles  XIII.,  1818.  Charles  XIV.  A'ino^^  o/ jDejnnarA.—Christiern  VII.,  1808.  Frederic 
Vl.  Emperors  of  Russia:— ¥d\i\,  murdered  in  1801.  Alexander,  182,5.  Nicolas.  Emperors  of  Turkey:— 
Selim  III.  dethroned  in  1807.  Mustapha  IV.  deposed  in  1808.  Mahmoud  II.  Kings  of  M'aples  and  Sicily:— 
Ferdinand  IV.,  1824.  Francis.  Kings  of  Sardinia:— Charies  Emanuel  II.  resigned,  1802.  Victor  III.  re- 
signed, 1821.    Charles  Feli.x. 


POPES,  OR  BISHOPS  OF  ROME. 
Pius  VII.,  1823.     Leo  3^11. 


ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CANTERBURY. 
Dr.  John  Moore,  1805.    Dr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton- 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  WRITERS. 

Dr.  Richard  Watson,  bishop  of  Llandaff.    Dr.  George  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich.    Dr.  Joseph  White. 
Dr.  Joshua  Toulinin. 


SECTARIES. 
Joanna  Southcott.    The  baroness  von  Krudener. 


REMARKABLE  EVENTS  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

Napoleon  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  in  1801,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  religious  concerns  of 
France.  The  French  seize  the  pope's  territories,  confine  his  holiness,  and  leave  him  only  a  shadow  of 
power.  In  1809,  by  the  new  constitution  of  Sweden,  a  full  religious  toleration  is  allowed.  Recovering  his 
authority  in  1814,  the  pope  annuls  the  French  regulations  at  Rome,  re-establishes  the  monastic  orders,  and 
revives  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  By  the  union  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  Holland,  in  1814,  the 
catholics  lose  their  sway  in  the  former  country.  In  several  of  the  German  states,  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  in  1817  and  1818,  enter  into  a  union.  In  1817,  Louis  XVIII.  concludes  a  concordat  with  the 
pope.    The  year  1825  is  marked,  at  Rome,  by  the  solemnity  of  a  Jubilee. 


PROFANE  AUTHORS. 

Richard  Porson,  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge.  Lord  Byron.  Elizabeth  Carter.  Anna  Seward.  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin.  Dr.  James  Beattie.  Richard  Cumberland.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  John  Home 
Tooke.  John  Walcot.  French  Writers: — Madame  de  Stael.  Madame  Cottin.  Oerman  Authors: — Klop- 
stock.    Schillft.    Wieland.    Kotzebue. 


INDEX. 


ABBOT,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  character  and 

conduct  of,  ii.  2U3. 
Abelard,  Peter,  author  of  the  Scholastic  System,  i.32-2; 

he  is  condemned  as  a  heretic,  i.  324;  attacks  heresies 

in  general,  ib. 
Abgarus,  story  of,  i.  26. 

Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden,  in  Sweden,  i.  297. 
Abul-Faraj,  an  eminent  Syrian  writer,  i.  339. 
Abyssinia,  Komish  missions  to,  ii.  193,  ii.  194:  Lu- 
theran missions,  ii.  227. 
Abyssinians  embrace  the  Monophysite  doctrine,  i. 

232;  state  of  their  church  at  different  times,  ii.  75; 

ii.  383,  ii.  412. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  is  deposed,  i.  154. 
Academics,  their  impious  notions,  i.  19. 
Academical  institutions  in  Europe,  i.  340,  ii.  86,  ii. 

96,  ii.  109. 
Acephali,  a  sect,  i.  153. 
Adalbert,  bishop  of  Prague,  a  martyr,  i.  236. 
Adamites,  tenets  of,  i.  75. 

Bohemian,  an  account  of,  i.  428. 

Adrian,  the  emperor,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 

i.  54. 
I.  pope,  gratifies  Charlemagne  with  the  right 

of  election  to  the  see  of  Rome,  i.  198. 
IV.,  arroganco  of,  i.  311. 

VI.,  good  character  of,  ii.  23. 

iEon,  the  eternal  nature,  i.  34. 
iGrian  controversy,  i.  117. 

Africans,  the  nature  of  their  conversion  in  xv.  cent, 
e.xamined,  i.  407;  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  165. 

Agnoetie,  a  sect,  i.  172. 

Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  account  of,  i.  212,  i. 
218. 

Agricola,  founder  of  the  Antinomian  sect  in  Germa- 
ny, ii.  93. 

Albert  the  Great,  character  of,  i.  342,  i.  365;  his  sys- 
tem of  divinity,  i.  369. 

Albigenses,  or  Paulician  sect,  i.  294;  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  them,  i.  375. 

Alcuin,  character  and  works  of,  i.  199. 

Aldhelm,  account  of  i.  181. 

Alexander  III.  pope,  confers  on  the  cardinals  the 
sole  right  of  electing  to  the  pontificate,  i.  266,  i. 
314;  orders  schools  to  be  erected,  i.  305;  deposes  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  i.  311;  is  driven  from  Rome, 
ib.;  retrieves  his  afiairs,  i.  312;  extends  the  papal 
authority,  i.  313. 

VI.  infamous  character  of,  i.  419,  ii.  8. 

VII.,  conduct  of,  ii.    160;   bull   against 

Jansenius,  ii.  214. 

VIII.  character  of,  ii.  182. 

Natalis,  writes  against  the  popish  claims, 

ii.  196. 
Alexander,  patriarch  of  one   of  the  heads  of  the 

Christian  church,  i.  109;  extent  of  his  authority  in 

xvi.  cent.  ii.  70. 
Alfred,  his  taste  for  letters,  i.  211;  the  most  learned 

men  under  him,  ib. 
Allatius,  Leo,  his  works  for  uniting  the  Greek  and 

Romish  churches,  ii.  223. 
Almamoun,  khalif  of  Bagdad,  an  eminent  patron  of 

science,  i.  211. 
Almeric,  an  account  of,  i.  341. 

Alphonso,  king  of  Leon,  an  eminent  patron  of  let- 
ters, in  xiii.  cent.  i.  339;  the  fame  he  acquired  by 

his  astronomical  tables,  ib. 
Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Naples,  a  zealous  promoter  of 

learning,  i.  408. 
Altenburg,  conference  at,  ii.  98. 
Alva,  duke  of  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  protestants, 

ii.  43;  cfii'ct  of  his  tyranny,  tft. 
Amalric,  the  absurd  and  impious  doctrine  taught  by 

him,  i.  378. 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  his  character,  i.  110;  his 

three  books  on  the  duty  of  ministers,  i.  113. 

of  Camaldoli,  his  works,  i.  422. 

America,  when  fir.^t  visited   by  the   Europeans,  i. 

406;  its  inhabitants  converted  to  Christianity,  ib.; 

English  and  Dutch  colonies  there  in  xvi.  cent.  ii. 

164:  Romish  missions,  ii.  165,  Protestant  missions, 
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ii.  167;  the  ambition  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  ib.; 
an  episcopal  church  in  North  America,  ii.  401. 

Ames,  William,  account  of  ii.  124;  he  treats  morali- 
ty as  a  separate  science,  ii.  257. 

Ammonius  Saccus,  founder  of  the  new  Platonists,  i. 
57;  attempts  a  coalition  of  all  sects  with  his  own 
system,  ib.;  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  ib.; 
his  moral  discipline,  i.  .58;  the  pernicious  effects  of 
his  philosophy  to  Christianity,  and  hence  the 
foundation  of  the  monks  and  mystics,  ib.;  the  ra- 
pid progress  of  his  sect,  i.  81. 

Amour,  Guillaume  de  St.,  a  strenuous  opposer  of 
the  mendicant  friars,  i.  354;  is  banished,  ib.;  his 
works  and  great  character,  ib. 

Amsterdam,  clergy  and  magistrates  of,  oppose  the 
toleration  of  the  Mennonites,  ii.  138. 

Amyrault,  Moses,  account  of  his  works,  ii.  257;  form 
of  his  doctrine  and  reconciliatory  endeavours,  ii. 
260;  proceedings  of  the  Swiss  church  against  him, 
ii.  278. 

Anabaptists,  their  enthusiastic,  seditious,  and  vile 
principles  in  xvi.  cent,  and  punishments  they  un- 
dergo, ii.  35. 

Anabaptists  (Mennonites,)  their  history,  ii.  127; 
ma.\ini  whence  their  peculiarities  arose,  ii.  128; 
their  progress,  ii.  129;  crimes  of  many  of  them,  ib.; 
points  of  doctrine  maintained  by  the  most  rational 
of  them,  ib.;  severe  punishments  inflicted  on  them, 
ii.  130. 

of  Munster,  their  seditious  madness. 


ii.  131;  measures  taken  to  extirpate  them,  ii.  132; 
plot  against  the  magistrates  defeated,  ib.;  how 
comforted  by  Menno,  ib.;  origin  of  the  sects  that 
started  up  among  them,  ii.  132;  warm  contest, 
ii.  133;  new  dissensions  among  them,  ib.;  their 
creed,  confessions,  and  peculiar  tenets,  ib.;  state 
of  learning  and  philosophy  among  them,  ii.  137; 
their  settlement  in  the  United  Provinces,  ii.  138; 
English,  called  Baptists,  with  an  account  of  their 
various  denominations,  ib.;  singular  sect  called 
Davidists,  ii.  139;  various  fortunes  of  the  Anabap- 
tists in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  295;  union  restored  among 
them,  ii.  296;  different  sects,  with  their  several 
characters  and  notions,  ib.;  external  form  of  their 
church,  ib.;  three  orders  of  ministers  among  them, 
ib. 

Anachorets,  a  monastic  order  in  iv.  cent.  i.  115. 

Anastasius,  gives  rise  to  the  Nestorian  controversy, 
i.  150. 

the  emperor,  protects  the  Acephali,  i. 

171. 

Anchialus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  an  eminent 
patron  of  letters  in  xii.  cent.  i.  314. 

Andreas,  James,  employed  in  reconciling  the  Luthe- 
ran divines,  ii.  99. 

Andronicus,  the  emperor,  forbids  all  controversies 
concerning  speculative  points  of  theology,  i.  326. 

Angelome,  a  monk  of  Lisieux,  an  acute,  but  fantas- 
tic writer  in  ix.  cent.  i.  222. 

Anglo-Saxons,  oppress  the  Christians,  i.  134;  some 
few  converted  by  Augustin,  i.  156;  a  universal 
conversion  among  them  in  vii.  cent.  i.  173;  the 
causes  of  this  conversion  considered,  ii. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  improves  the 
science  of  logic,  i.  261;  inventor  of  the  famous  ar- 
gument ascribed  to  DesCartes,  i.  262;  one  of  the 
first  who  composed  a  system  of  divinity,  i.  286. 

of  Laon,  his  character,  i.  319,  i.  322. 

of  Havelberg,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 

Latins  against  the  Greeks,  i.  325. 

Ansgar,  founder  of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish  and 
Swedish  churches,  i.  208. 

Anthropomarphites,  a  sect  in  x.  cent.  i.  252. 

Antichrist,  ensigns  of,  what  so  called  by  the  Puri- 
tans, ii.  115. 

Antinomians,  their  rise  among  the  Lutherans,  ii.  93; 
suppression  by  Luther,  ib.;  tenets,  ib.;  English, 
their  rise,  and  pernicious  tenets,  ii.  271;  their  mo- 
dern state,  ii.  402. 

Antioch,  jurisdiction  of  its  patriarch  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
109;  the  extent  of  his  power  in  rvi.  cent.  ii.  71. 
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Antoninus,  Marcus,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
i.  55;  his  partiality  to  the  Stoics,  and  its  effects 
upon  learning,  i.56. 

Pius,  persecution  under  him,  i.  55. 

Antonius  Paulus,  endeavours  to  correct  the  abuses 
among  the  clergy  in  xvii.  cent.  i.  243. 

Antony,  forms  in  Egypt  the  Monks  into  a  body,  i. 
115;  the  rapid  progress  of  this  order  in  the  east, 
and  maxims  of  their  philosophy  which  seduced 
Christians,  ib. 

of  Vienne,  order  of,  i.  282. 

Apollinarian  heresy,  i.  127. 

ApoUonius  Tyanteus,  a  knave,  and  an  impostor,  i.  81. 

Apostles  of  Christ,  why  limited  to  twelve,  i.  25;  the 
success  of  their  ministry,  i.  27;  their  authority  and 
office,  ).  36;  they  and  their  disciples  the  principal 
writers,  i.  40;  the  creed,  by  whom  composed,  i.  42. 

a  sect  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  380;  their  extirpation,  i6. 

Apostolics,  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  i.  332;  the  remarkable 
purity  of  their  lives,  ib. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  a  very  powerful  advocate  for  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  i.  342;  his  character,  i.  305; 
method  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  i.  306;  ortho- 
doxy questioned,  i.  368;  famous  sum,  what,  i.  369; 
polemic  work  against  the  Gentiles,  ib.;  several  of 
his  doctrines  opposed  by  John  Duns  Scotus,  i.  400. 

Arabian  philosophers,  tenets  of  some,  i.  95;  confuted 
by  Origen,  they  abandoned  their  erroneous  senti- 
ments, ib.;  form  schools  iu  Spain  and  Italy,  in  x. 
cent.  i.  242;  source  of  knowledge  among  the  Euro- 
peans, ib.;  and  i.  260;  authors  of  divination  and 
astrology  in  the  West,  ib. 

Arbricelies,  Robert,  founds  a  monastery  at  Fontev- 
raud  in  xii.  cent.  i.  316;  one  singularity  in  his 
rule,  i.  317. 

Archbishops,  authority  of,  in  iv.  cent.,  i.  107. 

Arianism,  its  rise  in  iv.  cent.  i.  124;  the  tenets  of  its 
author,  ib;  its  progress  before  the  first  Nicene 
council,  ib.;  its  history  after  that  time,  i.  125,  &c.; 
various  sects  of  it,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three 
classes,  i.  127;  its  state  in  vi.  cent.  i.  176;  encou- 
raged by  the  Lombards  in  vii.  cent.  i.  183. 

Arians,  two  eminent  writers  among  them  in  xvii. 
cent.  ii.  297;  to  whom  the  denomination  of  Arian 
is  applicable,  ji.;  most  eminent  patrons  in  xviii. 
cent.  ii.  313;  bad  consequences  of  Arianism,  ib.; 
points  of  its  doctrine  adopted  by  Mr.  Whiston,  and 
consequence,  ib.;  controversy  occasioned  by  Dr. 
Clarke's  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity,  and  by 
■whom  opposed,  ii.  314. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  admired  by  the  Nestorians 
in  vi.  cent.  i.  161;  its  progress  in  viii.  cent.  i.  191; 
taught  by  the  reformed  church  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  122; 
introduced  into  theology,  and  bad  consequence,  ii. 
123;  its  state  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  176,  ii.  204,  ii.  233. 

Aristotle,  his  notions  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  i. 
19;  had  many  admirers  in  xiii.  cent. — the  preju- 
dice done  by  them  to  Christianity,  i.  338. 

Arius,  maintains  the  inferiority  of  the  second  per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  i.  124;  expelled  from  the  church, 
ib.;  condemned  by  the  council  of  Nice,  ib.;  recalled 
from  exile,  i.  126;  dies  a  miserable  death,  ib. 

Armagh,  Richard  of,  attacks  the  Mendicants,  i.  391. 

Armenia,  Great  and  Less,  Christianity  established 
there,  i.  103,  i.  104. 

Armenians,  an  account  of,  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  76;  their 
Btate  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  227;  generous  behaviour  of 
the  shah  Abbas  toward  them,  ib.;  the  advantages 
they  received  from  the  settlement  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Armenians  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  ib.; 
state  of  their  church  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  382. 

Arminianism,  its  rise  and  progress,  in  xvii.  cent.  ii. 
279. 

Arminius,  James,  founder  of  the  Arminian  church, 
ii.  258;  professes  publicly  his  opinions  about  pre- 
destination, grace,  &c.  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Calvin,  ib.;  two  favourable  circumstances  for  him, 
Ii.  279;  by  whom  opposed,  and  controversy  there- 
upon, with  his  death,  ib.;  progress  of  his  sect,  ib. 

Arnauld,  a  patron  of  the  Jansenists,  ii.212;  his  dis- 
pute with  Claude,  concerning  transubstantiation, 
ii.  224. 

Arndt,  a  moral  writer  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  239;  his  good 
character  and  works,  ii.  250. 

Arnobius,  a  defender  of  the  Christians,  i.  86. 

Arnold,  of  Brescia,  account  of  him  and  his  sect,  i.  330. 

,  of  Villa  Nova,  his  extensive  learning,  i.  343. 

.Godfrey,  disturbs  the  Lutheran  church,  ii. 

246;  his  ecclesiastical  history  censured,  ib. 
Artemon,  a  sectary,  i,  76. 


Arts,  seven,  the  wretched  manner  of  teaching 
them  in  viii.  cent.  i.  192. 

Ascetics,  their  rise  and  principles,  i.  64. 

Asculanus,  Ceccus,  a  famous  philosopher  in  xiv. 
cent.  i.  385;  his  fate,  ib. 

Asia,  Protestant  missions  in,  ii.  163;  English  and 
Dutch  colonies,  ii.  164. 

Asiatic  Gnostics,  a  sect  in  ii.  cent.  i.  71. 

Asinus,  John  Pungens,  substitutes  consubstantiation 
for  transubstantiation,  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  370. 

Assemblies,  the  first  Christian,  i.  68. 

Associations,  religious,  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  422. 

Astesanus,  his  character,  i.  401,  i.  402. 

Astrology,  mixed  with  philosophy,  considered  as  ma- 
gic in  xiv.  cent.  ii.  24. 

Asylum,  right  of,  contested,  ii.  190. 

Athanasius,  account  of  i.  109;  he  is  deposed  by  the 
council  of  Tyre,  i.  125. 

Athenagoras,  an  excellent  writer  in  ii.  cent.  i.  61. 

Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  his  works  useful  in  describ- 
ing the  genius  of  the  people  in  x.  cent.  i.  247. 

AudcEus,  forms  a  sect,  i.  129. 

Augsburg,  conference  at,  between  Luther  and  Caie- 
tan,  ii.  16;  diet  holden  in  that  city  by  Charles  V., 
ii.  31;  famous  confession  made  by  the  protestants, 
ib.;  a  refutation  of  it  attempted  by  the  catholics, 
ii.  32;  three  methods  propo.sed  for  terminating  these 
religious  dissensions,  ib.;  a  severe  decree  against 
the  reformers,  ib.;  a  religious  peace  concluded  at 
the  second  diet,  ii.3y;  acts  favourable  to  the  pro- 
testants passed,  ii.  40. 

Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  high  character  of,  i.  110; 
his  success  against  the  Donatists,  i,  128;  he  sup- 
presses Pelagianism,  i.  155;  opposes  the  Predesti- 
narians,  i.  156. 

,  a  Benedictine  monk,  sent  into  Britain  as  a 

missionary,  i.  157. 

,  St.,  monks  of,  their  rise  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  352. 

Avignon,  popes  remove  thither  their  residence  in 
xiv.  cent.  i.  386;  their  power  diminished,  i6.;  invent 
new  schemes  to  acquire  riches,  i.  387. 

Aurelian,  state  of  the  church  under  him,i.  80. 

Aureolus,  Peter,  a  scholastic  doctor,  i.  399. 

Austria,  commotions  in,  against  the  protestants  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  183;  state  of  the  Austrian  church,  ii. 
408. 

Authbert,  a  converter  of  the  pagans  in  ix.  cent.  i. 
208. 

Autherius,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  founds  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  ii.  154. 

Bacon,  John,  a  scholastic  divine,  i.  399. 

,  Roger,  his  great  character,  i.  341,i.  342,  i.  365. 

,  lord  Verulani,  his  character,  ii.  173. 

Baius,  disputes  about  grace  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  68;  he  is 
accused  and  stigmatised,  ii.  69. 

Baldus,  his  character,  i.  384. 

Balsamon,  Theodore,  a  Greek  writer,  i.  318. 

Bangorian  controversy,  ii.  391. 

Baptism,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ceremony,  i. 
45;  the  manner  of  celebrating  it  in  i.  cent.  i.  46; 
in  ii.  cent.  i.  69;  in  iii.  cent.  i.  91;  in  iv.  cent.  i.  121. 

Baptists,  general  and  particular,  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of,  ii.  138;  farther  account  of  both,  ii.  395;  ii. 
396. 

Baradsus,  Jacob,  restores  the  Monophysites,  i.  171; 
is  acknowledged  as  their  second  founder,  i.  172. 

Barbarians,  Western,  persecute  the  Christians,  i.  239. 

Barcepha,  Moses,  his  great  character,  i.  218. 

Barclay,  Robert,  a  defender  of  the  Quakers,  ii.  288. 

Barcochebas,  a  great  enemy  to  the  Christians,  i.  54. 

Bardesanes,  founder  of  a  sect,  i.  71. 

Barnabites,  order  of,  founded  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  59;  soon 
deviate  from  their  first  rule,  ib. 

Baronius'  annals,  an  account  of,  ii.59. 

Barsumas,  a  zealous  promoter  of  Nestoriauism,  i.  151. 

Bartoliis,  his  character,  i.  384. 

Basil,  bishop  of  Caesaria,  account  of,  i.  109. 

,  the  council  of,  i.  415;  its  decrees  and  acts,  t&. 

Basilides,  chief  of  the  Egyptian  Gnostics,  i.  72;  enor- 
mous errors  of  his  system,  i.  73;  his  moral  doc- 
trine, ib. 

Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  under  him  the  Sclavonians 
and  Russians  are  converted,  i.  208. 

,  founder  of  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  i.  328;  his  te- 
nets, ib. 

Bassi,  Matthew  de,  founder  of  the  Capuchin  order, 
ii.  58. 

Bayle,  a  sceptical  philosopher,  ii.  180. 

Becker,  Balthasar,  peculiar  sentiments  of,  ii.  277; 
contest  occasioned  by  them,  ib. 
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Becket,  archiibop  of  Canterbury,  subscribes,  and  af- 
terwards rejects  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  i. 
312;  is  assassinated  in  his  own  chapel,  i.  313;  en- 
rolled among  the  most  eminent  saints,  ib. 

Bede,  the  venerable,  a  celebrated  Englishman,  i.  199. 

Beghards,  austere  sectaries,  i.  300;  harassed  by 
Charles  IV.  in  Germany,  i.  3'J6;  corrupted  by  the 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  i.  404;  persecution  of 
them,  ib.;  i.428. 

Beguines,  a  female  sect,  i.  363,  i.  403. 

Behmen,  Jacob,  one  of  the  Rosecrucian  brethren,  ii. 
176;  his  chimerical  notions,  ii.  250. 

Believers,  distinguished  from  catechumens,  i.  38,  i.  49. 

Bell's  scheme  of  education,  ii.  423. 

Bellarmine,  an  eminent  defender  of  the  Romish 
church,  ii.65. 

Beliator,  his  character  as  a  commentator,  i.  165. 

Bembo,  cardinal,  a  supposed  infidel  writer,  ii.46. 

Benedict,  of  Nursia,  founder  of  an  order  of  monks, 
i.  163,  i.  164. 

,  abbot  of  Aniane,  employed  to  reform  the 

practices  of  the  monks,  i.  217;  restores  the  monas- 
tic discipline,  ib.;  subjects  the  various  monastic 
orders  to  that  of  Benedict  of  Mount-Cassin,  ib.; 
his  discipline  soon  declines,  ib. 

Vr.,  pope,  his  character  and  fate,  i.  244,  ib. 

VII.,  account  of,  i.  244. 

IX.,  his  infamous  character,  i.  264. 

XII.,  his  good  character,  i.  388. 

XIII.,  anti-pope,  an  account  of,  i.  390,  i.  410. 

XIII.,  pope,  his  character,  ii.  305,  ii.  370;  his 

death,  ii.  371. 

XIV.,  great  character  of,  ii.  305;  his  conduct 

and  government,  ii.  372. 

Benedictine  order,  rise  of,  in  vi.  cent.  i.  163;  the 
founder's  views  in  this  institution,  tft.;  degeneracy 
among  the  monks  from  his  practice,  ib.;  its  rapid 
progress  in  the  West,  ib.;  the  founder's  discipline 
neglected  and  forgotten  by  the  monks  in  x.  cent. 
i.  246;  literary  fame  of  the  order,  ii.  205. 

Benefices,  the  right  of  nomination  to  them  assumed 
by  the  Romish  pontiffs,  i.  334. 

Berean  sect  in  Scotland,  ii.  396. 

Berenger,  disputes  with  Lanfranc  against  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, i.  285;  explains  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
by  logical  and  metaphysical  rules,  ib.;  maintains 
his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  against  synodical  de- 
crees, and  the  threats  of  punishment  from  the  ci- 
vil power,  i.  288;  abjures  his  opinions,  but  teaches 
them  soon  afterwards,  ib.;  makes  a  public  recan- 
tation with  an  oath,  and  yet  propagates  his  real 
sentiments  of  the  Eucharist,  ib.;  second  declara- 
tion before  Gregory  VII.,  i.  289;  subscribes  a  third 
confession  with  an  oath,  i.  290;  yet  retracts  pub- 
licly, and  composes  a  refutation,  ib.;  his  fate,  and 
the  progress  of  his  doctrine,  ib.;  his  real  senti- 
ments, ih.;  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  used 
by  the  Roman  catholic  writers  against  the  real 
sentiments  of  this  divine,  i.  2.T1. 

Berg,  the  famous  form  of  concord  reviewed  there, 
and  its  contents,  ii.  100. 

Bermudes,  John,  sent  into  Abyssinia  with  the  title 
of  patriarch,  ii.  52. 

Bern,  an  account  of  the  cruel  and  impious  fraud  act- 
ed upon  one  Jetzer,  by  the  Dominicans,  ii.  10. 

Bern,  church  of,  opposes  Calvinism,  ii.  110. 

Bernard,  St.,  abbot  of  Clairval,  preaches  up  a  cru- 
sade in  xii.  cent.  i.  301;  draws  up  a  rule  of  disci- 
pline for  the  knights  Templars,  i.  302;  considered 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  Cistertian  monks,  i. 
315;  combats  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  i.  323; 
his  charge  against  Abelard,  ib.;  as  also  against 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  tfr.;  he  combats  the  sect  of  the 
Apostolics,  i.  333. 

Bertram,  Ratram,  eminent  for  refuting  Radhert's 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  i.  219,  i.  2-25;  defends 
Godeschalcus,  i.  2-26;  his  dispute  with  Hincmar, 
about  the  hymn,  Trina  Deitas,  i.  228;  maintains 
the  cause  of  the  Latin  church  against  Photius,  i.230. 

Berulle,  cardinal,  institutes  the  order  of  Oratorians, 
ii.  202 

Bessarion,  how  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Florence,  i.  417;  his  character,  i.  421. 

Be7.a,  Theodore,  a  translator  of  the  New  Testament, 
ii.  123. 

Bihliander,  an  eminent  writer  in  Tvi.  cent.  ii.  127. 

Biblical  colleges,  what  so  called,  and  their  rise  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  243. 

Biblicists,  Christian  doctors  an  called,  flourish  in  xii. 


cent.  i.  323;  decline  in  xiii.  cent,  i.368;  they  WEirm- 
ly  oppose  the  scholastic  divines,  ib. 

Biddle,  John,  a  famous  Socinian  writer,  ii.  299. 

Bishops,  appointed  first  at  Jerusalem,  i.  38;  their  au- 
thority augmented  by  the  councils,  i.  00;  their  con- 
tentions with  each  other  about  the  extent  of  pow- 
ers in  iv.  and  following  centuries,  produced  violent 
commotions  in  the  church,  i.  101);  disputes  between 
the  bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople,  i-  137; 
the  prelates  endeavour  to  extend  their  jurisdiction, 
i.  245;  they  aspire  after,  and  obtain,  temporal  dig- 
nities, ib.;  oppose  the  arrogance  of  the  pontiffs  in 
xiii.  cent.  i.  343;  disputes  between  them  and  the 
Mendicants,  i.  353;  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  con- 
cerning them,  ii.  113;  a  famous  assen)bly  of  bish- 
ops at  Paris,  ii.  197. 

Blackburne,  author  of  the  Confessional,  ii.  397. 

Blanc,  Louis  le,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  churches,  ii.  261.  ii.  262. 

Blandrata,  George,  propagates  Socinianism  in  Tran- 
sylvania, ii.  148. 

Blois,  Peter  of,  an  eminent  writer,  i.319. 

Blount,  Charles,  his  oracles  of  reason,  and  death,  ii. 
170. 

Bockhold,  John,  mock  king  of  Munster,  an  account 
of,  ii.  130;  his  short  reign  and  ignominious  death,  i4. 

Boethius,  the  philosopher,  i.  101,  i.  105. 

Bogomiles,  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  i.  .3-28. 

Bohemia,  commotions  excited  by  the  ministry  of 
John  Huss,  i.  412;  terminated,  i.  424;  troubles  there 
excited  against  the  Protestants,  ii.  184;  who  defend 
themselves  furiously,  j4.;  progress  of  the  war  unfa- 
vourable to  them,  ib.;  Gustavus  Adolphus  inter- 
venes, ii.  185;  end  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  ib.;  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  tudvantageous  to  the  Protes- 
tants— the  disappointment  of  the  pope,  ii.  186. 

Bohemian,  or  Moravian  brethren,  character  of,  ii.ll7. 

Bohemians,  converted  to  Christianity  in  ix.  cent, 
i.  208;  a  religious  war  in  Bohemia,  ii.  184. 

Bois,  abbe  du,  his  ambition,  a  principal  obstacle  to 
the  project  of  union  between  the  English  and 
French  churches,  ii.  349;  he  oppresses  the  Janse- 
nists,  ii.  370. 

Bolingbroke,  the  infidel  lord,  character  of,  ii.  395. 

Bologna,  the  fame  of  its  university  in  xii.  cent.  i. 
305. 

Bolsec,  Jerome,  character  of,  ii.  125. 

Bonaparte  obtains  the  chief  sway  in  France,  ii.  404; 
settles  with  the  pope  the  affairs  of  the  church,  i4.; 
defies  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  ii.  405;  deprives 
him  of  his  temporal  power,  ib.;  concludes  a  new 
agreement  with  him,  ib.;  is  ruined  and  depe"ed,  ib. 

Bonaventura,  an  eminent  scholastic  divine,  i.  356,  i. 
305. 

Boniface  III.,  pope,  engages  the  emperor  Phncas  to 
deprive  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  of  the  title 
of  Universal  Bishop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  i.  178. 

V.  enacts   the  law  for  taking  refuge   in 

churches  in  vii.  cent.  i.  182. 

Winfred,  converts  the  Germans,  i.  187;  hia 


other  pious  exploits,  ib. 

,  attempts  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians 

in  xi.  cent.  i.  253;  his  fate,  i.  254. 

VIII.  domineers  over  the  church  and  state, 


i.  349;  institutes  the  jubilee,  i.  350,  i.  371;  excom- 
municates Philip  the  Fair,  i.  386;  is  seized  by  order 
of  that  prince,  and  dies,  ib. 

Borri,  Joseph  Francis,  his  romantic  notions,  ii.  221; 
his  fate,  ib. 

Bosius,  George,  his  doctrine,  ii.  247. 

Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  his  character,  and  famous 
work  for  reconciling  the  French  Protestants,  ii. 
189;  followed  by  others  on  their  own  private  au- 
thority, ti.;  his  artful  eloquence,  ii.  191;  his  defence 
of  the  Rcrrale,  ii.  197;  dispute  with  Fenelon,  and 
the  occasion,  ii.  220. 

Roulainvilliers,  count,  character  of,  ii.  172. 

Bourignon,  Antoinette,  her  main  and  predominant 
principle,  ii.  302. 

Boyle.  Robert,  his  lectures,  ii.  107. 

Brachmans  or  Bramins,  veneration  paid  to  them  in 
In<lia,  ii.  156;  their  title  assumed  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  iTi. 

Rradwardine,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  eminent 
mathematician,  i.  384;  his  book  on  Providence,  i. 
410. 

Brecklinu,  Frederic,  his  uncharitable  writings,  and 
character,  ii.  2.52. 

Bredonberg,  John,  defends  the  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  ii. 
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300;  debate  between  him  and  Cuiper  concerning 
the  use  of  reason  in  religious  matters,  ib. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  in  xiii. 
cent.  i.  37();  various  names  and  singular  behaviour, 
ib.\  dangerous  and  impious  conclusions  drawn  by 
them  from  their  mystic  theology,  ib.;  their  shock- 
ing violation  of  decency,  i.377;  execrable  and  blas- 
pliemous  doctrine  of  some  among  them,  ib.;  their 
first  rise  seems  to  have  been  in  Italy,  i.  378;  edicts 
against  them  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  403;  they  undergo  se- 
vere punishments  from  the  court  of  Inquisition,  i. 
42rt;  as  also  from  Ziska,  ib. 
Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life,  account 
of,  i.  421;  division  into  the  lettered  and  illiterate, 
and  their  several  employments,  ib.;  the  fame  of 
the  schools  erected  by  them,  ib. 

white,  rise  of,   i.  428;  suppression   of  the 

sect,  ib. 

British  ecclesiastics,  successful  in  their  ministry 
among  the  Germans  in  viii.  cent.  i.  187. 

Brito,  character  of,  i.  340. 

Brothers,  Richard,  an  enthusiast,  ii.  401. 

Brown,  George,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland,  ii.  42;  his 
character,  ib.;  he  is  deprived  under  queen  Mary.ii.; 
his  singular  account  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  54. 

Brown,  Robert,  founder  of  the  Brownists  in  xvi. 
cent.  ii.  Iltj;  his  notions,  ib.;  he  renounces  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  church  of  England,  ii.  117. 

Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  i.381. 

,  a  commentator,  i.  385. 

Bruys,  Peter,  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  and  su- 
perstition of  his  times,  and  is  charged  with  fanati- 
cism, i.  32!);  is  committed  to  the  flames,  ib. 

Bryennius,  Nicephorus,  an  eminent  historian,  in  xii. 
cent.  i.  304. 

,  Josephus,  his  works,  i.  421. 

Bucer,  Martin,  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  Reformed  and  the  Luthe- 
rans, ii.  106;  how  defeated,  ib. 

Bugenhagius,  draws  up  a  form  of  religious  govern- 
ment and  doctrine  for  the  Danes,  ii.  29. 

Bulgarians,  converted  to  Christianity  in  ix.  cent.  i. 
208. 

Bullinger,  a  distinguished  reformer,  ii.  123. 

Burchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  i.  247. 

Burgundians,  spontaneously  embrace  Christianity,  i. 
132. 

Burley,  Walter,  the  use  of  his  works,  i.  384. 

Bus,  Cspsar  de,  founder  of  the  order  of  fathers  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  ii.  59. 

Buscher,  Statins,  opposes  the  pacific  projects  of  Ca- 
lixtus,  ii.  240;  an  account  of  his  Crypto-Papismus, 
ib. 

Cabbala,  the  source  of  many  errors  among  the  Jews, 
i.23. 

Ca-cilianus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  condemned,  i.  122. 

(llipfarius,  of  Aries,  his  works,  i.  104,  i.  106. 

(^aietan,  cardinal,  an  opponent  of  Luther,  ii.  16. 

Calcutta,  college  of,  ii.  411. 

Calistiis,  NIcephorus,  an  eminent  writer,  i.  383. 

Calixtines,  in  Bohemia,  their  rise  in  xv.  cent.  i.  424; 
four  demands,  ib. 

Calixtus,  George,  his  zeal  for  reconciling  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  190;  as  also 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  ii.  233;  his  peculiar 
method  and  form  of  theology,  ii.  238;  author  of 
Syncretism,  and  character,  ii.  239;  his  death,  ii. 
240;  doctrine  condemned,  and  creed  drawn  up 
against  it  by  the  Lutheran  doctors,  ib.;  opinions, 
ii.  241;  his  real  design,  ib. 

Calixtus  II.  pope,  his  great  character,  i.  310:  disputes 
concerning  investitures  subside  by  his  prudence,  j*. 

III.  institutes  the  festival  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, i.  427. 

Calovius,  a  Lutheran  writer  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  241. 

Calvin,  John,  a  short  character  of  him,  ii.  31;  he 
commences  the  controversy  about  predestination, 
ii.  107;  establishes  the  reformed  church  ib.;  his 
grand  views  how  in  part  executed,  ii.  108;  his 
chances  are  not  approved  or  received  by  all  the 
Reformed,  ii.  109;  his  doctrine  gains  ground  in 
Germany,  ii.  110;  in  Prance,  ib.;  and  in  Britain,  ii. 
Ill;  his  system  nmde  the  public  rule  of  faith  in 
England  under  Edward  VI.,  ib.;  adopted  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ii.  112;  his  rigid  discipline,  and  resolu- 
tion in  establishing  it,  ii.  117;  his  scriptural  com- 
mentary, why  sharply  censured,  ii.  119;  his  insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  123;  his  contest 
with  the  spiritual  libertines  ii.  124;  with  those  of 


Geneva,  ib.;  he  puts  Servetus  to  death,  ii.  141;  his 
method  of  interpreting  Scripture  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed by  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  ii. 
255. 

Calvinists,  secret,  or  Crypto-Calvinists,  in  Saxony, 
ii.  100. 

Camaldolites,  a  monastic  order  in  xi.  cent.  ii.  280. 

Cambalu,  (now  Pekin  in  China,)  erected  into  an 
archbishopric  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  381. 

Camerarius,  Joachim,  a  learned  commentator,  ii.  88t 

Cameron,  John,  his  reconciling  doctrine,  ii.  260. 

Campanella,  a  philosopher  in  xvi.  cent.  ji.  48. 

Campanus,  his  heretical  notions,  ii.  141. 

Canara,  state  of  the  Christians  in,  ii.411. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  supposed  to  be  fixed  about  ii. 
cent.  i.  45. 

Canons,  a  religious  order,  i.  198;  encouraged  by 
Louis  the  Debonaire,  who  institutes  the  first  canon- 
esses,  i.  215;  degeneracy  of  the  order,  ib.;  reforma- 
tion attempted,  and  new  laws  made,  i.  289;  distinc- 
tion in  to  regular  and  secular,  ii.;  introduction  into 
England,  ib. 

,  regular,  their  useful  lives  and  manners  in  xii. 

cent.  i.  316;  contest  with  the  monks,  ib. 

,  Roman,  their  luxurious  lives,  ii.  57. 

Cantacuzenus,  John,  the  historian  of  his  own  times, 
i.  399. 

Cantipratensis,  Thomas,  his  character,  i.  365. 

Capistran,  John,  eminent  for  liis  defence  of  papa) 
authority,  i.  422. 

Capito,  Robert,  an  account  of,  i.  341,  i.  365. 

Capel,  Louis,  voluminous  and  elaborate  work  of,  ii. 
261. 

Capreolus,  John,  his  character,  i.  422. 

Capuchins,  rise  of,  ii.  58;  banished  from  Venice  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  194;  but  recalled,  ib. 

Caputiati,  a  sect  of  fanatics  in  xii.  cent.  i.  333. 

Cardan,  a  philosopher  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  47. 

Cardinals,  the  right  of  electing  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
vested  in  them  in  xi.  cent.  i.  265;  their  origin  and 
rights,  i.  266;  divided  into  two  classes,  ib.;  their 
college  augmented  by  Alexander  III.,  i.  268. 

Carey,  a  distinguished  missionary,  ii.  422. 

Carlo,  an  eminent  historian  among  the  Lutherans, 
ii.  86. 

Carlostadt,  the  reformer,  intemperate  zeal  of,  ii.  91; 
he  propagates  his  doctrine  in  Switzerland,  ii.  92. 

Carmelites,  a  monastic  order,  their  rise  in  xii  cent, 
i.  317;  their  rule  of  discipline,  t*.;  reformation  in- 
troduced among  them  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  58;  divi- 
sions among  them,  ib. 

Carpathius,  John,  his  moral  writings,  i.  202. 

Carpocrates,  an  Egyptian  Gnostic,  i.  72;  his  impious 
tenets,  ib. 

Cartes,  M.  des,  character  of,  ii.  176;  his  philosophy, 
ib.;  strong  opposition  to  it,  ib.;  his  metaphysical 
system  propagated  with  success,  ii.  178;  improved 
by  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  with  the  character 
of  each,  ib.;  its  progress,  ii.  225. 

Cartesian  controversy  in  Holland,  ii.  274;  philoso- 
phy, why  considered  as  a  system  of  impiety,  ib. 

Carthusians,  a  monastic  order,  its  rise  in  xi.  cent, 
i.  281;  founder,  and  severe  laws,  ib.;  why  so  fiew 
nuns  of  that  order,  ib. 

Cassian,  his  character,  i.  140. 

Cassiodorus,  his  expositions  of  Scripture,  i.  165. 

Castalio,  Sebastian,  opposes  Calvin,  and  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  125. 

Castilians,  the  extraordinary  method  used  by  them 
to  determine  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman 
or  Gothic  service  in  xi.  cent.  i.  292. 

Castilione,  Gilbert  de,  refutes  the  Jews,  i.  335. 

Casuists,  ancient,  not  so  good  as  the  Lutherans, 
ii.  90. 

Catechumens,  an  order  of  Christians,  i.  38. 

Catharists,  or  Paulicians,  a  sect,  i.  294;  their  unhap- 
py state  in  xii.  cent.  i.  328. 

Cedrenus,  an  historian  in  xi.  cent.  i.  259. 

Celestine,  I.,  pope,  sends  Palladius  and  Patrick  to 
convert  the  Irish  in  v.  cent.  i.  133. 
v.,  obnoxious  to  the  clergy,!.  349;  his  resig- 
nation, ib. 

Cellites,  their  rise  !rt  Antwerp  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  397; 
their  fame  and  progress,  ih. 

Celsus,  his  objections  against  Christianity  refuted  by 
Origen,  i.  55. 

Celts,  learning  among  them  in  i.  cent.  i.  36. 

Cene,  Charles  le,  denies  original  sin,  ii.  263;  his  sin- 
gular translation  of  the  Bible  condemned,  ib. 

Century,  i.  its  ecclesiastical  history,  i.  15;  ii.  cent.  i. 
51;  iii.  cent.  i.  77;  iv.  cent.  i.  97;  v.  cent.  i.  133;  vi. 
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cent.  i.  157;  vii.  cent.  i.  173;  viii.  cent.  i.  187^  is.  cent. 
i.  208;  X.  cent.  i.  235;  xi.  cent.  i.  252;  xii.  cent.  i. 
297;  xiii.  cent.  i.  334;  xiv.  cent.  i.  381;  xv.  cent.  i. 
40b;  xvi.cent.  ii.6,  and  Appendix  II.,ii.333;  xvii. 
cent.  ii.  153;  xviii.  cent.  ii.  303;  and  Appendix  III. 
ii.  338;  xix.  cent.  ii.  403. 

Oerdo,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Asia,  i.  71. 

Ceremonies,  two  only  instituted  by  Clirist,  i.  44;  why 
multiplied  in  ii.  cent.  i.  00;  the  esteem  of  modern 
Platonism  a  cause  of  their  increase  in  iii.  cent.  i. 
90;  their  burthen  in  iv.  cent.  i.  119;  how  multi 
plied  in  v.  cent,  with  a  general  view  of  the  new 
rites,  i.  140;  additions  to  them  by  almost  every 
pope,  i.  18'2;  a  general  account  of  them  in  ix.  cent. 
i.  230;  many  of  them  drawn  from  Pagan  rites,  i, 
231;  their  increase  in  x.  cent.  i.251;  their  multipli- 
cation in  xiii.  cent.  i.  371  many  and  useless  cere- 
monies remain  in  xvi.  cent-  ii.  70. 

Cerinthus,  founder  of  an  heretical  sect,  i.  50;  blends 
the  doctrines  of  Christ  with  the  errors  of  the  Jews 
and  Gnostic.^,  ih. 

Cerularius,  Michael,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
revives  the  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  in  xi.  cent,  i.287;  violent  measures  used  on 
both  sides,  ib. 

Chalcedon,  fourth  general  council  at,  i.  152. 

ChaldiEan  Christians,  ii.  411. 

Chapters,  controversy  about  the  three,  in  vi.  cent. 
i.  194. 

Charenton,  synod  of,  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  230. 

Charity,  feasts  of,  called  Agapie,  i.  45;  suppressed  in 
v.  cent.  i.  140. 

Charlemagne,  his  expedition  against  the  Saxons,  i. 
188;  his  design  of  propagating  Christianity,  ib.;  his 
method  of  converting  the  Saxons,  ib.;  his  attempts 
against  the  Saracens  not  very  successful,  i.  189: 
he  revives  learning  among  the  Latins,  i.  191;  if 
founder  of  the  University  of  Paris,  considered,  ib.; 
his  grant  to  the  see  of  Rome,  i.  196;  opportunity 
opened  for  the  western  empire,  which  he  embraces, 
t6.;  his  supposed  works,  i.  199;  bis  attachment  to 
the  Roinish  ritual,  i.  201. 

Charles,  the  Bald,  a  great  patron  of  science,  i.  211. 

V.  emperor,  calls  a  diet  at  Worms,  at  which 

Luther  is  banished,  ii.21;  ratifies  the  sentence,  id.; 
is  an  advocate  for  papal  authority  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  ii.  31;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Lu- 
therans, ii.  33;  listens  to  the  counsels  of  Paul  III., 
ii.  37;  his  designs  give  occasion  to  the  Protestants 
to  take  up  arms,  ib.;  he  raises  an  army  against 
them,  ib.;  his  base  and  perfidious  behaviour  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  ib.;  his  real  views,  ii.  39;  dis- 
concerted by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  ib. 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  his  character,  ii.  187;  three 
principal  objects  of  his  administration,  ii.  265. 

II.,  patron  of  science,  ii.  173;  his  character, 

ii.  187;  state  of  the  church  under  him,  ii.  272. 

Chemists,  or  Fire-Philosophers,  ii.  175. 

Chemnitz,  Martin,  his  examination  of  the  council  of 
Trent  commended,  ii.  86. 

Chillingworth,  a  leader  of  the  Latitudinarians,  his 
great  character,  ii.  272. 

China,  Christianity  planted  there  in  vii.  cent.  i.  173; 
state  of  that  religion  among  the  Chinese  in  xiv. 
cent.  i.  381:  missions  there  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  1.58; 
their  astonishing  success,  ib.;  a  change  of  affairs, 
ii.  382. 

Choniates,  Nicetas,  a  good  historian,  i.  339. 

Chorepiscopi,  their  origin  and  office,  i.  39. 

Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  a  violent  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  i.  159;  a  patron  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  i.  161. 

Christ,  his  birth,  i.  24;  accounts  of  him  in  the  four 
Gospels,  i.  25;  his  choice  of  apostles  and  disciples, 
ib.;  his  death,  i.  26;  resurrection  and  ascension, 
iJ.;  his  Gospel  preached  first  to  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans, ib.;  respected  among  the  Gentiles,  i.  28; 
he  left  the  form  of  the  church  undetermined,  i.  37; 
instituted  only  two  sacraments,  i.  44;  comparison 
between  him  and  the  philosophers,  and  its  conse- 
quences, i.  81;  a  parallel  arrogantly  drawn  be- 
tween him  and  Apollonius  Tyana^ns,  ib.;  disputes 
about  the  nature  of  his  body  in  vi.  cent.  i.  171; 
debates  about  the  manner  of  his  birth  in  ix.  cent. 
i.  228;  the  festival  of  his  body,  or  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, in  xiii. cent.  i.  371;  controversy  in  xv,  cent. 
•  concerning  the  worship  due  to  his  blood,  i.  426;  his 
divine  nature  denied  by  the  Socinians,  ii.  141; 
omnipresence  of  his  flesh,  a  subject  of  debate,  ii. 
247;   his  generation    according  to  Roell's   seiiti 


menta,  ii.  276;  his  humanity  denied  by  the  Qua- 
kers, ii.  291. 
Christian  religion,  the  whole  comprehended  in  two 
great  points,  i.  42;  ceremonies  multiplied  in  ii. 
cent,  and  the  reasons,  i.  66;  first  reason,  a  desire  to 
enlarge  the  borders  of  the  church,  i.  67;  second 
reason,  to  refute  calumnies  and  reproaches,  ib.; 
third  reason,  the  abuse  of  Jewish  rites,  ib.;  fourth 
reason,  the  imitation  of  the  heathen  mysteries, 
ib..;  fifth  reason,  the  symbolic  manner  of  teaching 
among  the  eastern  nations,  i.  69;  sixth  reason, 
prejudices  of  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles,  ib.; 
assemblies,  where  and  when  holden  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  ib.;  the  state  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  iii.  cent.  i.  86;  vicious  method  of  con- 
troversy practised  by  the  defenders  of  the  church, 
and  spurious  writings  among  them,  i.  88;  progress 
of  this  religion  in  the  east,  in  vi.  cent,  i.  157;  in 
the  west,  ib. 
Christianity,  causes  of  its  rapid  progress  supernatu- 
ral, i.  28;  its  progress  in  the  Roman  empire,  i.  51; 
in  Germany,  ib.;  in  Gaul,  ib.;  it  is  gradually  cor- 
rupted, i.  61;  its  success  in  iii.  cent,  must  be  im- 
puted partly  to  divine,  partly  to  human  causes,  i. 
78;  embraced  bytheGoths,  i.  79,  i.  104;  interpreted 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Platonic  pliiloso- 
phy,  i.  86;  Julian  attempts  its  destruction,  i.  101; 
the  efforts  of  the  philosophers  against  it,  i.  103;  it 
is  established  in  Armenia,  i.  104;  its  progress 
among  the  Abyssinians,  ib.;  the  causes  of  the  ma- 
ny conversions  in  iv.  cent,  ib.;  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  various  rites,  i.  119;  embraced  by 
the  Burgundians,  i.  132;  by  the  Franks,  i7).;  cause."! 
of  the  conversions  in  v.  cent,  examined,  i.  133;  at- 
tempts of  the  Pagans  to  destroy  its  credit,  ib.;  its 
decline  in  Britain,  through  the  cruelty  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, i.  134;  opposed  by  secret  enemies,  ih.; 
its  progress  in  the  East,  i.  157;  the  conversion  of 
the  .\nglo-Saxons,  ift.;  it  is  introduced  into  China, 
i.  173;  propagated  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary,  i.  187; 
suffers  through  the  success  of  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens, i.  190;  embraced  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  i. 
208;  by  the  Bulgarians,  Bohemians,  and  Mora- 
vians, j6.;  by  the  Sclavonians,  i6.;  by  the  Russians, 
i.  209;  bv  the  Poles  and  Hungarians,  i.  236,  i.  237; 
by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  i.  238;  by  tlie  Po- 
meranians, i.  297;  by  the  Finlanders,  ib.;  by  the 
Livonians,  i.  298;  its  decline  in  Asia  in  xiv.  cent, 
i.  382;  it  is  propagated  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
missions,  ii.  45;  preached  in  India,  ii.  150;  its  pros- 
perous state  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  303;  its  enemies  in 
Europe,  and  more  especially  in  England,  ii.  304. 
Christians,  in  the  first  cent,  persecuted  by  the  Ro- 
mans,!. 30;  loaded  with  opprobrious  calumnies,  i. 31; 
their  persecution  under  Nero,  i.  32;  why  persecu- 
ted by  Domitian,  ib.;  divided  into  believers  and 
catechumens,  i.  42;  their  care  in  the  education  of 
their  youth,  ib.;  secret  doctrines,  ib.;  lives  and 
manners,  i.  43;  controversies  among  them,  ib.; 
churches  established  among  them,  and  how  the 
public  worship  was  conducted,  i.  45;  the  Lord's 
Supper,  feasts  of  charity  and  baptism,  i.  46;  the 
persecution  under  Trajan,  i.  .54;  under  Adrian,  ib.; 
under  Antoninus  Pius,!'/).;  under  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus, ib.;  the  clemency  of  Commodus  toward  them, 
ib.;  their  calamities  under  Severus,  i.  55,  i.  79; 
their  learning  in  ii.  cent.  i.  167;  excommunication 
fonnd  necessary  among  them,  i.  65;  their  peniten- 
tial discipline  gradually  modelled  by  the  Heathen 
mysteries,  ib.;  their  immunities  increased  under 
various  emfierors  in  iii.  cent.  i.  78;  their  numbers 
increased,  ib.;  persecution  under  Maximin,  i.  79; 
under  Decius  and  Valerian,  i.  80,  i.  81;  their  state 
under  Gallienns  and  Claudius  tolerable,  ift.;  at- 
tempts of  the  Jews  against  them.  i.  82;  their  af- 
fairs reduced  to  a  dangerous  crisis  under  Diocle- 
tian, i.  97;  miseries  very  great  under  Galerius,  i. 
98;  happy  state,  under  CJonstantinc  the  Great,  ik.; 
revival  of  learning  among  them  in  iv.  rent.  i.  106; 
two  most  pernicious  maxims  adopted  by  their 
teachers,  i.  116;  controversies  frequent  among 
them,  ib.;  suffer  from  the  success  of  barbarous  in- 
vaders in  V.  cent.  i.  V.U;  the  cruelty  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  to  theui  in  Gaul,  ib.;  their  calamities 
from  the  Picts  anil  Scots  in  Brilain.  id.;  misfor- 
tunes in  Persia,;'!.;  sufferings  from  the  Vandals,  i. 
147;  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Huns,  and  Lombards, 
i.  1.59;  from  Chosroes  in  Persia,  ift.;  they  are  op- 
pressed hv  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Sardinia,  i. 
190;  their  suiierstitious  piety  and  morals  in  viji. 
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cent.  i.  200;  persecuted  in  x.  cent,  by  the  barba- 
rians in  the  west,  i.  239;  their  affairs  in  Pales- 
tine in  a  declining  state,  i.  300;  oppressed  by  the 
Saracens  in  xii.  cent,  and  thfe  cause,  i.303;  an  im- 
portant division  of  their  doctors,  i.  323;  a  sect  of 
free-thinking  Christians,  ii.  122. 

Christiern  II.  king  of  Denmark,  promotes  the  Re- 
formation, but  from  bad  motives,  ii.29;  is  deposed, 
ii.;  the  different  conduct  of  his  successor  Frederic, 
ib. 

III.  reforms  the  Danish  church  from  Ro- 
mish superstition,  ii.  29;  he  suppresses  episcopacy, 
ii.  30. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  her  change  of  religion 
and  character,  ii.  192;  joins  with  Louis  XIV. 
against  Innocent  XI.  ii.  197. 

Chrysoloras,  Michael,  his  character,  i.  383. 

Chrysostoni,  account  of,  i.  109;  the  rigorous  proceed- 
ings of  Theophilus  against  him,  i.  145;  the  injus- 
tice of  his  suflerings  considered,  i.  146. 

Church,  the  first  Christian,  i.  27;  Dr.  Mosheim's 
ideas  of  the  primitive  church  corrected,  ii.  316  to 
ii.  333;  prosperous  state  of  the  modern  church,  ii. 
303. 

,  Arminian,  its  rise,  ii.  279;  doctrine  of  Ar- 

minius,  ib.;  progress  of  this  church  after  his  death, 
ib.;  pacific  methods  used  by  its  members,  but  in 
vain,  ib.;  their  doctrine  comprehended  in  five  arti- 
cles, ii.  280;  prince  Maurice  declares  against  them, 
t6.;  synod  convoked  at  Dordrecht,  to  examine  their 
doctrine,  ib.;  their  tenets  condemned  by  it,  ii.  282; 
they  are  persecuted  variously,  ib.;  are  invited  into 
Holstein,  and  form  themselves  into  a  colony,  ib.; 
recalled  from  exile,  ii.  283;  their  ancient  and  mo- 
dern systems,  ib.;  their  confession  of  faith,  ii.  285; 
united  only  in  their  opinions  concerning  predesti- 
nation and  grace,  ib.;  their  success  in  England,  ib.; 
their  ecclesiastical  government,  ii.  286. 

,  Dutch,  its  state  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  314. 

,  Eastern,  its  history  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  71;  di- 
vided into  three  communities,  ib. 

—— — ,  of  England  at  first  inclined  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Luther,  ii.  112;  but  changed  after  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Calvinism,  ib.;  received  a 
new  form  of  ceremonials  and  discipline  under  queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  113;  its  controversy  with  the  Puri- 
tans, ib.;  revolution  in  favour  of  Arminianism,  ii. 
258;  its  genius  and  spirit,  ib.;  state  under  James  I. 
and  changes  made  in  it,  ii.  263,  ii.  264;  state  under 
Charles  I.,  ii.  265;  under  Cromwell,  ii.  270;  Presbyte- 
rian government  established,  ib.;  what  sects  flour- 
ished at  this  time,  ib.;  its  state  under  Charles  II. 
and  his  successors,  ii.  272;  divisions,  whence  the 
terms  of  High-church,  and  Low-church,  ib.;  its 
state  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  312;  established  form  of  go- 
vernment, ib.;  its  division  into  two  classes,  ib.; 
warm  disputes  between  them,  with  the  principal 
champions,  ib.;  various  sects  in  England,  through 
the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  press,  ib.;  scheme  of 
union  with  the  French  church,  ib.;  history  of  our 
church  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  389;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  416. 
-,  Greek,  its  state  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  71;  in  xvi 


cent.  ii.  223;  its  invincible  aversion  to  the  Latin 
church,  ib.;  its  doctrine,  if  not  corrupted  by  the 
Romish  missionaries  and  doctors,  ib.;  its  history  in 
xviii.  cent.  ii.  380;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  409. 

,  Helvetic,  what  points  first  excited  a  differ- 
ence between  its  members  and  the  Lutherans,  ii. 
108;  the  former  adopt  Zuingle's  doctrine  of  the  eu- 
rharist,  ib.;  oppose  Bucer's  endeavours  to  modify 
their  doctrine  to  some  degree  of  conformity  with 
that  of  Luther,  ib.;  warm  contests  concerning  the 
formulary  of  concord,  ii.  313. 

,  Lutheran,  its  rise,  ii.  20;  progress  retarded 

by  internal  divisions  relative  to  the  eucharist,  ii. 
23;  and  by  a  civil  war,  ib.;  it  was  at  length  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  lawful  and  complete  hierarchy, 
ii.  82;  the  sum  of  its  doctrine,  ib.;  its  ceremonies 
and  public  worship,  ii.  83;  its  visible  head  and 
form  of  government,  ib.;  liturgies,  public  worship, 
and  method  of  instruction,  ib.;  holidays  and  eccle- 
siastical discipline,  ii.  84;  state  of  learning  among 
its  members,  ii.  85;  various  fate  of  philosophy 
among  them,  ii.  86;  sects,  ib.;  science  of  theology 
corrected  and  improved,  ii.  88;  respective  merits  of 
interpreters,  ii.89;  state  of  morality,  ii.  90;  polemic 
or  controversial  theology  introduced,  ib.;  asperity 
in  its  disputants,  how  alleviated,  ib.;  three  periods 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  this  church,  ii. 
91;  disputes  in  the  first  period,  ib.;  in  the  second,  ii. 
94;  form  of  doctrine  projected,  ii.  99;  this  church 


loses  ground  in  some  places,  ii.229;  attempts  made 
toward  a  union  with  the  reformed  church,  ii.  236; 
declaration  of  the  synod  of  Charanton,  ii.;  pros- 
perous events,  ii.  233;  progress  in  learning,  ii.; 
state  of  philosophy,  ii.;  most  eminent  writers  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  237;  external  and  internal  state  of 
the  church  in  question  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  308;  it  re- 
ceives a  considerable  accession,  but  is  oppressed  at 
home,  ib.;  various  contests  and  divisions,  ji.;  its 
state  in  Prussia,  ii.  383;  in  the  north  of  Europe,  ii.; 
ii.  412;  in  Germany,  ii.  110,  ii.  413. 
Church,  reformed,  its  history,  ii.  103;  constitution, 
ii.  104;  its  progress  in  Switzerland,  ii.;  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  reformed,  with  regard 
to  the  eucharist,  ii.  105;  dispute  about  predestina- 
tion, ii.  107;  the  chief  founder  of  this  church,  ii. 
108;  its  progres.^  in  Germany  and  France,  ii.  Ill; 
its  state  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  116;  in  Poland,  ii. 
117;  difference  between  its  doctrines  and  those  of 
Luther,  ii.  119;  its  form  of  government,  ii.  120;  slate 
of  discipline,  ii.  122;  learning,  ii.;  interpreters  of 
Scripture,  ii.;  theological  doctrines,  ii.  123;  state 
of  morality,  ii.;  persons  of  eminent  genius  in  tliia 
church,  ii.  127;  its  history  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  2.52; 
limits  extended,  ii.;  decline  in  France,  ii.;  in  the 
Palatinate,  ii.  255;  controversies,  ii.  258;  its  state  in 
xviii.  cent.  ii.  310,  ii.  383;  its  great  extent,  and  who 
may  account  themselves  members  of  it,  ii.  311; 
projects  of  re-union  between  the  reformed  and  the 
Lutherans,  ii.  311,  ii.  383. 

,  actual  union  in  some  instances,  ii.  414. 

.  reformed,  in  France,  disposed  to  favour  Ar- 
minianism, ii.  259;  blamed  for  making  concessions 
of  moment  to  popery,  and  this  point  examined,  ii.; 
controversy  raised  by  the  hypothetical  univer- 
salists,  ii.;  Cameron's  attempt,  and  Amyrault's 
form  of  reconciliation,  ii. 

Romish,  great  schism  of,  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  390; 

plan  for  reforming  it,  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  36;  zealous  in 
appointing  an  infinite  number  of  missionaries,  ii. 
51;  character  of  its  commentators,  ii.  63;  state  of 
practical  religion  among  its  members,  ii.  64;  mora] 
writers  divided  into  three  classes,  ii.;  character  of 
its  polemic  divines,  ii.;  its  internal  state  examined, 
ii.;  its  principal  subjects  of  dispute,  reduced  to  six, 
and  explained,  ii.  66;  vain  attempts  to  unite  the 
Russian  church  to  this,  ii.  79;  little  success  attends 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Eastern 
sects,  ii.  80;  how  far  it  was  considered  a  true 
church  by  the  commissioners  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  83;  its  history  and  popes  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  181;  its 
attempts  to  ruin  the  protestants,  unsuccessful,  ii. 
183;  writers  on  both  sides,  ii.;  it  loses  ground  in  the 
East,  with  two  striking  instances  of  it,  ii.  J92; 
general  decline  of  the  papal  authority,  ii.  194; 
French  maxim  concerning  it,  embraced  by  most 
princes  and  states  of  Europe,  ii.;  its  doctrine  very 
corrupt  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  206;  all  prospect  of  recon- 
ciling the  protestants  with  the  members  of  the 
Romish  communion  quite  removed  in  xviii.  cent, 
ii.  306;  intestine  divisions  in  this  church,  ii.;  con- 
troversy between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  ii.; 
debates  occasioned  by  the  New  Testament  of 
Q,uesnel,  with  the  bull  of  Clement  XI.  in  condem- 
nation of  it,  ii.;  commotions  raised  by  this  bull  in 
France,  i.  307;  pretended  miracles  by  the  remains 
of  the  abbe  Paris  refuted,  and  visions  of  the  Janse- 
nists considered,  and  success  of  their  cause,  ii.; 
ruin  of  the  church  in  France,  ii.  379;  its  restoration, 
ii.;  ii.  406. 

-,  rulers,  how  called  in  i.  cent.  i.  38;  their 


character  and  office,  ii. 

,  Russian,  its  history  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  225; 

change  introduced  into  it  by  Peter  I.,  ii.;  its  state 
in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  307,  ii.  381;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  410. 
Churches,  Eastern,  separated  from  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  ii.  75;  comprehended  under  two  classes,  ii.; 
their  state  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  308. 

,  if  the  first  Christians  had  any,  considered. 


i.  45;  splendid  erections  in  iv.  cent.  i.  119. 

,  more  ancient,  history  of,  i.  36. 

-,  modern,  an  account  of,  ii.  82. 


Cimbrians,  converted  to  Christianity  in  ix.  cent.  i. 

208. 
Circumcelliones,  in  Africa,  their  rise  and  ravages,  i. 

123;  severe  proceedings  against  them,  ib. 
Cistertian  monks,  their  rise  in  xi.  cent.  i.  280;  their 

discipline  ii.;  their  opulence  and  credit  in  xii.  cent. 

due  to  St.  Bernard,  i.  315. 
Clarendon,  constitutions  of,  i.  312. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  charged  with  altering  the  ortho- 
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uox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  ii.  314;  his  method  of 
inquiring  into  that  subject,  and  his  doctrine  of  it, 
ib. 

Claude,  John,  opinions  of,  ii.  224. 

Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  his  exposition  and  chro- 
nology, i.  218;  his  laudable  zeal  against  images  and 
their  worship,  i.  225. 

Clemangis,  Nicolas  de,  his  great  character,  i.  422. 

Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  the  most  eminent  writer 
in  i.  cent.  i.  40. 

Alexandrinus,  his  great  character,  i.  61. 

Clement  HI.,  pope,  remarkably  zealous  for  crusades, 
i.  314. 

■•  -  IV.  favours  the  French,  i.  348. 

V.  a  mere  creature  of  the  French  court,  i. 

387. 

VI.  his  character  and  ambition,  i.  389. 

VII.  his  character,  ii.  23. 

VIII.  an  account  of,  ii.  181. 

IX.  character  of,  ii.  182,  peace  of,  ii.  215. 

XI.  decides  the  controversy  relating  to  the 

Chinese  rites  against  the  Jesuits,  ii.  303;  issues 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  ii.  306,  ii.  368;  his  character, 
ii.  369. 

XII.  character  of,  ii.  305,  ii.  371. 

XIII.  conduct  and  misfortunes  of,  ii.  372, 

ii.  375. 

XIV.  dissolves  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ii.  375; 

his  character,  ib. 

Clergy,  a  perfect  equality  among  them  in  1.  cent.  1. 
38]  their  vices  in  iii.  cent.  i.  83;  in  iv.  cent.  1.  109; 
their  excessive  pride  in  v.  cent.  i.  139;  source  of 
their  vices,  ib.;  their  vices  not  to  be  restrained  by 
the  legislature  in  viii.  cent.  i.  192;  veneration  for 
them  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  t6.;  in- 
crease of  their  revenues,  ib.;  their  temporal  digni- 
ties, i.  193;  their  vices  in  ix.  cent.  i.  213;  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  superstition,  i.  219;  their  vices  in  x. 
cent,  principally  imputable  to  the  examples  of  the 
pontiffs  of  Rome,  i.  243;  decay  of  piety  and  disci- 
pline among  them  in  xi.  cent,  i.263;  their  infamous 
lives  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  343;  complaints  against  them 
in  xiv.  cent.  i.  385;  the  great  decline  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  xv.  cent,  through  their  neglect  and 
vices,  i.  410;  the  objects  of  universal  contempt  in 
svi.  cent.  ii.  10;  the  doctrines  they  chiefly  incul- 
cated, ii.  II. 

Clergy  of  Rome,  their  state  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  57;  ob- 
tain considerable  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
the  pontiffs,  ib.;  manners  of  the  superior  clergy, 
and  cause  of  their  great  corruption,  ib.;  their  state 
in  xvji.  cent.  ii.  200. 

Clerks,  apostolic,  account  of  that  order,  and  its  abo- 
lition, i.  397. 

,  regular,  their  rise  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  59. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  converted  to  Christiani- 
ty, i.  i;<2;  the  influence  of  his  conversion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Franks,  ib.;  the  miracles  to  be  per- 
formed at  his  baptism,  a  fiction,  ib. 

Clugni,  monks  of,  incorporated  by  Odo,  i.  246;  their 
discipline  soon  adopted  in  all  the  European  con- 
vents, ib.;  their  great  prosperity,  i.  279. 

Cocceius,  John,  his  sentiments  followed  by  the  Dutch 
divines  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  238;  his  method  of  inter- 
preting Scripture,  ii.  256;  his  chimerical  system, 
ii.  275. 

CcElestius,  doctrine  of,  i.  154. 

Ccenobites,  an  order  of  monks  in  iv.  cent.  i.  115. 

College  de  propaganda  fide,  founded  at  Rome  in  xvii. 
cent.  ii.  154;  another  by  Urban  VIII.  ib.;  some  of 
the  same  nature  in  France,  ib.;  altercations  of  their 
missionaries  with  those  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  155. 

Colleges  for  study  and  education,  i.  305. 

CoUegiants,  a  Socinian  sect,  their  rise  in  xvii.  cent, 
ii.  299;  their  customs  and  tenets,  ii.  300. 

Collins,  the  freethinker,  ii.  315. 

Columban,  an  account  of,  i.  163,  i.  165,  i.  173. 

Commentaries,  chains  of,  in  ix.  cent.  i.  221. 

Commentators,  pervert  the  natural  expressions  of 
Scripture,  i.  112;  their  divisions  into  two  classes, 
i.  165;  their  chariicter  in  different  centuries,  i.  249, 
i.  285,  i.  321,  i.  :J99,  i.  425. 
Commission-court,  high,  account  of,  ii.  114;  its  exor- 
bitant power,  ib. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  state  of  the  Christians  un- 

.der  him,  i.  55. 
Comnenus,  the  emperor,  maintains   a  controversy 
with  the  Manichfeans,  i.  294. 

.  Emanuel,  his  character  and  works,  i.  325. 

Conception,  immaculate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  in  xii.  cent.  i.  326;    controversy 


about  it  in  xvii.  cent,  between  the  Franciscana 
and  Dominicans,  ii.  218. 

Concord,  form  of,  ii.  82,  ii.  100;  produces  much  distur- 
bance, ii.  100;  suppressed  in  Brandenburg,  ii.  230; 
disputes  in  Switzerland  concerning  it,  ii.  278;  abro- 
gated at  Basil  and  Geneva,  ib. 

Concordat,  forcibly  imposed  on  his  subjects  by  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  ii.  9;  a  new  one,  settled  by  Napo- 
leon, ii.  404;  another,  ii.  405. 

Conferences,  religious,  at  Ratisbon,  Leipsic,  Thorn, 
and  Cassel,  ii.  188,  ii.  231,  ii.  232. 

Confessional,  some  groundless  remarks  in  it  answer- 
ed, ii.  338. 

Confessors,  who  are  entitled  to  this  name,  i.  31. 

Confucius,  assertion  concerning  him,  ii.  161;  reli- 
gious worship  paid  to  him  by  the  Chinese,  ib. 

Congal,  abbot,  propagates  the  monastic  discipline  in 
Great  Britain,  i.  163. 

Congregations,  various,  at  Rome,  ii.  .50,  ii.  70. 

,  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  France,  ii. 

154. 

Conrad,  of  Marpurg,  the  first  German  inquisitor,  i. 
374;  his  barbarity  and  fate,  ib. 

Constance,  the  famous  council  of,  i.  411;  limits  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  ib.;  condemns  John  Huss 
to  death,  i.  412;  issues  a  decree  against  the  wri- 
tings and  ashes  of  Wickliffe,  i.  415;  deprives  the 
laity  of  the  cup  in  the  holy  sacrament,  ib. 

Constantine  the  Great,  grants  the  Christians  power 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions, i.  99;  is  converted  to  Christianity,  ib.;  the 
sincerity  of  his  faith  proved,  ib.;  he  models  the 
ecclesiastical  government  according  to  the  civil,  i. 
106. 

,  Copronymus,  his  zeal  against  image-wor- 
ship, i.  204. 

,  Porphyrogeneta,  his  zeal  for  reviving  learn- 
ing among  the  Greeks,  i.  240. 

Constantinople,  the  first  council  at,  i.  128;  another, 
i.  168;  others,  i.  224. 

patriarch  of,  his  jurisdiction  in  iv.  cent. 


i.  110;  contends  with  the  pope  for  supremacy  in  v. 
cent.  i.  137;  his  power  augmented  by  Leo  in  viii. 
cent.  i.  197;  disputes  about  pre-eminence  in  ix. 
cent.  i.  229;  by  whom  elected  in  modern  times,  ii. 
72;  his  extensive  power  and  revenues,  ib. 

Controversial  writers,  employed  in  explaining  th? 
terms  of  salvation  and  acceptance  in  i.  cent.  i.  44; 
their  merit  and  demerit  in  ii.  cent,  i.63;  the  rules 
of  the  ancient  sophists  esteemed  by  them  as  the 
best  method  of  confuting  error,  i.  88;  their  works 
destitute  of  moderation  and  prudence,  in  vi.  cent, 
i.  167;  how  far  they  may  be  considered  as  worthy 
of  an  attentive  perusal  in  vii.cent.  i.  181;  few  en- 
gaged in  essential  points  of  religion  in  viii.  cent, 
but  confined  to  the  disputes  about  image-worship, 
i.  203;  prevented  in  ix.cent.  by  intestine  divisions, 
from  opposing  the  common  enemies  of  their  faith, 
i.  223;  scholastic  method  of  disputing  intro<luced 
among  them  in  xi.  cent.  i.  286;  and  flourishes  in 
xii.  cent.  i.  335;  they  are  more  numerous  than  re- 
spectable, in  xiii.  cent.  i.  369;  few  worthy  of  no- 
tice in  xiv.  cent.  i.  401;  many  eminent  among 
them  in  xv.  cent.i.  426;  and  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  64. 

Controversies,  private,  in  xvi.  cent.  i.  89. 

Controversy  concerning  the  Millennium,  ii.  249;  the 
baptism  of  heretics,  ib.;  Meletian,  i.  116;  .ilDrian, 
ib.;  Arian,  i.  124;  between  Jerome  and  Vigilan- 
tius,  i.  145;  concerning  the  three  chapters,  i.  167; 
about  the  derivation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  205;  con- 
cerning images  among  the  Greeks,  i.  224;  and 
among  the  Latins,  i.  224;  upon  the  eucharist,  i.  225; 
predestination  and  grace,  i.  226;  the  words  Trina 
Deitas,  i.  228;  the  birth  of  Christ,  ib.;  universal 
ideas,  i.  241;  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  i.  326;  the  worship  of  Christ's  blood, 
i.  427;  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  sacrament,  ii.  23;  good  works,  ii.  95;  the  pro- 
per mode  of  conducting  missions,  ii.  158;  the  mix- 
ture of  divine  grace,  ii.  210;  the  use  of  reason  in 
relision,  ii.  276;  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  ii.  390;  the 
right  of  free  inquiry,  ii.  387. 

Conversions,  in  iv.  and  v.  cent,  the  causes  of,  consl- 
d«red,  i.  104,  i.  133;  in  ix.  cent,  the  nature  of.  and 
views,  i.  209;  Jesuitical  modes  of  conversion,  ii. 
1.56. 

Convocation,  in  Engl.Tnd,  an  inefficient  assembly 
from  the  time  of  Georue  I.,  ii.  391. 

Copiataa.  their  office  in  the  church,  i.  85. 

Copts,  their  aversion  to  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  52; 
state  of  their  church  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  382. 
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Cosmas,  bisliop  of  Jerusalem,  a  composer  of  hymns, 

i.  l'J9. 
Council,  general,  one  very  much  desired  in  xvi.  cent, 
ii.  34;  why  retarded  by  pope  Clement  VII.  ib.;  his 
successor  proposes  to  assemble  one  at  Mantua, 
which  is  protested  against  by  the  reformers,  who 
draw  up  the  articles  of  Sraalcald,  ii.  34. 

Councils,  if  any  in  i.  cent.  i.  40;  their  origin  among 
the  Greeks,  i.  60. 

-~ ,  CECumenical,  when  first  established,  i.  106; 

declared  to  be  superior  in  authority  to  the  pope,  i. 
411. 

Courayer,  Dr.,  a  defender  of  the  church  of  England, 
ii.  312. 

Cranmer,  an  eminent  prelate,  ii.  127. 

Crellius  protects  the  CryptoCalvinists,  ii.  102;  suf- 
fers death,  ib. 

Crescens,  his  virulent  efforts  against  Christianity, 
i.  56.  * 

Cromwell,  state  of  the  church  under  him,  ii.  270. 

Cross,  the  miraculous,  perhaps  a  dream,  i.  100. 

Crusades,  See  Wars,  Holy. 

Cyprian,  bishops  of  Carthage,  opposes  the  re-admis- 
sion of  the  lapsed,  i.  80;  suffers  martyrdom  un- 
der Valerian,  i.  81;  a  character  of  his  works, 
i.  86. 

Cyran,  abbot  of  St.,  a  well-meaning  fanatic,  ii.  216. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  character,  i.  140; 
he  anathematises  Nestorius  twelve  times,  i.  149; 
presides  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  ib.;  condemns 
Nestorius,  ib.;  anathematised  at  Ephesus  by  John 
of  Antioch,  i.  150. 

,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  character,  i. 

312. 

Damascenus,  John,  his  concise  yet  comprehensive 
view  of  Aristotle's  doctrine,  i.  191;  his  character, 
i.  199;  systematic  works,  i.  202;  polemic  writings, 
ib. 

Damianists,  a  sect  in  vi.  cent.  i.  172. 

Damianus,  character  of,  i.  283,  i.  286. 

Dancers,  a  sect  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  405. 

Daniel,  Gabriel,  defends  the  Jesuits,  ii.  67. 

Davides,  Francis,  propagates  Socinianism,  ii.  149. 

Davidists,  a  ridiculous  sect  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  139. 

Deaconesses,  in  the  primitive  church,  i.  39. 

Deacons,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  i.  38. 

Decius,  the  dreadful  persecution  under  him,  and 
consequences,  i.  80. 

Decretals,  forged,  procured  by  the  pontifft  to  establish 
their  supremacy,  i.  216;  genuine  ones,  i.  343. 

Deists,  promote  tlieir  principles  with  impunity  under 
Cromwell,  ii.  271;  account  of  them  in  xviii.  cent.; 
their  notions,  and  principal  writers,  ii.  305. 

Delft,  assembly  of  the  Dutch  clergy  at,  ii.  275. 

Demiurge,  of  the  Eastern  philosophers,  i.  35. 

Denmark,  the  people  of,  converted  to  Christianity  in 
ix.  cent.  i.  208;  and  confirmed  in  it  in  x.  cent.  i.  237; 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  xvi. 
cent.  ii.  23;  modern  state  of  the  Danish  church,  ii. 
386,  ii.  413. 

D'Espence,  an  eminent  expositor,  in  xv.  cent.  ii.  63. 

Devay,  Matthias,  introduces  the  doctrine  of  the 
Swiss  churches  into  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
ii.  118. 

Deurhoff,  William,  notions  and  works  of,  ii.  313. 

Diadochus,  a  moral  writerin  v. cent,  his  works,!.  143. 

Dialecticians,  or  sophists,  i.  261,  i.  307,  i.  426. 

Didymus  attacks  the  whole  body  of  heretics,  i.  114. 

Dinant,  David  of,  a  great  admirer  and  disciple  of 
Amalric:  his  fundamental  principle,  i.  379. 

Diocesses,  origin  of,  i.  39. 

Diocletian,  persecution  under,  i.  97. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  Great,  i.  85. 

,  the  Areopagite,  a  Greek  fanatic,  i.  114. 

,  pretended  Areopagite,  works  of,  i.  166;  pa- 
negyrics on  him,  i.  222. 

,  the  Little,  works  of,  i.  164,  i.  166. 

,  chief  of  the  Mystics,  an  account  of,  i.  426. 


Dioscorus,  account  of,  i.  1.52. 

Dippelius,  fanaticism  of,  ii.  346;    character  of  him 

and  his  writings,  ih. 
Disciples,  LXX.,  authority  and  office  of,  i.  36. 
Discord  between  Greeks  and  I^atins;  seeds  sown  in 

vii.cent.  i.  182. 
Dissenters,  are  tolerated  in  England,  ii.  272;  their 

state  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  391;  in  xix.  rent.  ii.  418. 
Dissidents,  Polish,  toleration  of,  ii.  388. 
Divines,  Belgic,  oppose  the  form  of  concord,  ii.  101; 

adopt  the  sentiments  of  Voet,  ii.  274. 

,  biblical,  their  state  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  399. 

,  didactic,  in  xiv.  cent,  both  Greek  and  La- 


tin, adopt  the  rules  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 

in  their  writings,  i.  400. 
Divines,  Mystic,  in  xiv.  cent,  account  of,  i.  400. 

,  Polemic.    See  Controversial  Writers. 

•,  Saxon,  draw  up  a  new  creed,  ii.  240. 


Divinity,  systematic,  not  to  be  met  with  in  ii.  cent, 
i.  61. 

Doctors,  Christian,  divided  into  two  classes  in  xii. 
cent.  i.  323. 

,  Lutheran,  corrupted  by  the  stratagems  of 

the  Jesuits,  ii.  89;  never  attempted  to  give  a  regu- 
lar system  of  morality,  ii.  90. 

Swiss,  strive  to  reduce  all  churches  under 


one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  ii.  104;  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  puritans  and  church  of 
England,  ii.  126. 
Doctrine,  secret,  among  the  ancient  Christians,  i.43. 
,  Fathers  of  the  Christian,  ii.  59. 


Dodwell,  Henry,  zeal  and  works  of,  ii.  273. 

Dominic,  his  zeal  in  extirpating  error,  and  destroy- 
ing heretics,  i.  352;  he  founds  a  monastic  order,  ib. 

Douiinicans,  an  order  of  monks  founded  in  xiii.  cent, 
i.  352;  the  vow  of  absolute  poverty  is  imposed  on 
them  by  their  founder,  ib.;  some  are  sent  into  Eng- 
land, and  called  Black  Friars,  i.  353;  styled  Jaco- 
bins in  France,  ib.;  esteemed  by  the  popes,  with 
the  eminent  services  done  to  the  latter,  ib.;  dispute 
between  them  and  the  university  of  Paris,  i.  354. 
they  erect  their  first  court  of  inquisition  at  Tou- 
louse, i.  373;  deprived  of  their  ancient  honours,  and 
how  long,  i.  402;  the  cruel  and  impious  fraud  prac- 
tised by  them  at  Bern,  ii.  10;  they  are  greatly  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  the  condemnation  of  Lu- 
ther, ii.  11. 

Domitian,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  i.  32. 

Donatists,  rise  of  the  controversy  with,  i.  122;  they 
are  repeatedly  condemned  by  councils,  ib.;  their 
state  under  Julian  and  Gratian,  i.  123;  the  two 
causes  of  their  decline,  ih.;  ruin,  i.  124,  i.  147. 

Dorotheas,  a  moral  writer,  i.  181. 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  synod  of,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  Arminius  is  condemned,  ii.  263,  ii.  282. 

Dositheus,  a  Samaritan  impostor,  i.  49. 

Doxopatrius,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  i.  283. 

Dudith,  his  character,  ii.  145. 

Dulcinus,  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  apostles,  i.  3S0. 

Dungal,  an  Irishman,  his  great  character,  i.  213 

Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  i.  347. 

Dureus,  John,  great  character  of,  ii.  232;  some  of  liis 
tenets,  ib. 

Durand,  William,  account  of,  i.  365. 

,  of  St.  Portian,  a  polemic  divine,  i.  399. 

Dursians,  Druses,  or  Duruzians,  a  sect  inhabiting 
Mount  Libanus,  ii.  78,  ii.  380. 

Dutch,  their  schemes  for  propagating  Christianity  in 
the  East  Indies,  ii.  164;  zeal  for  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  American  provinces,  how  obstructed, 
ii.  167;  sects  among  them  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  278. 

Duytz,  Rupert  of,  an  eminent  expositor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, i.  319. 

Easter,  disputes  in  ii.  cent,  about  the  time  of  keep- 
ing it,  i.  08;  the  celebration  made  the  same  through 
all  Christian  churches,  i.69. 

Ebionites,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  ii.  cent.  i.  69. 

Eccard,  Henry,  a  famous  brother  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
i.  404. 

Eckius,  one  of  the  first  adversaries  of  Luther,  ii.  17. 

Eclectic  philosophers,  their  order  established  at  Alex- 
andria, i.  20;  how  different  from  those  philosophers 
of  this  name  in  the  time  of  Ammonius,  i.  58. 

,  philosophers  so  called  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  180; 

the  most  famous  among  them,  ib. 

Ecthesis,  a  remarkable  edict,  i.  164. 

Eginhard,  character  of,  i.  212;  author  of  the  life  of 
Charlemagne,  i.  219. 

Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  character  of,  i.  347. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishopof  Limoges,  his  works,  i.  179; 
his  character  of  a  good  Christian,  i.  180. 

Elipand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  his  heretical  tenets, 
i.  202. 

Elizabeth,  of  Schonauge,  the  prophetess  in  xii.  cent, 
i.  320. 

,  queen  of  England,  her  character,  and  re- 
ligious establishment,  ii.  41:  her  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  puritans,  ii.  112;  her  opinions  concern- 
ing church  government,  ii.  115,  ii.  119. 

— ■- ,  princess  Palatine,  shows  favour  to  the  La- 

badists,  ii.  301;  her  taste  for  fanaticism,  ib. 

Elliot,  John,  his  success  in  converting  the  North 
Americans,  ii.  167. 
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Elzai,  and  hU  followers,  an  account  of,  i.  70. 

Emperors,  Christian,  their  severity  against  Pagan- 
ism in  iv.  cent.;  why  levelled  against  the  multi- 
tude, i.  103. 

Empire,  Roman,  its  state  at  Christ's  birth,  i.  15;  the 
nature  of  its  <;()Vt'rnment  considered,  ib.;  its  ex- 
tent advantageous  to  Christianity,  ib.;  enjoys 
peace  at  the  tune  of  Christ's  appearance;  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  tranquillity  to  the  success  of  the 
Gospel,  ib. 

,  eastern,  its  decline  in  viii.  cent,  through 

intestine  divisions  and  invasive  hostilities,  i.  I'.tO. 

England,  its  advaiitajies  for  literature  in  vii.  cent, 
due  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  i.  177;  learning  promo- 
ted in  i.x.  cent,  by  Alfred,  i.  211;  the  study  of  the 
sciences  encouraged  by  \Villiam  the  Conqueror,  i. 
2tiO;  it  renounces  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  relative 
to  the  divine  decrees,  ii.  104;  court  of  Rome  fails 
in  its  attempts  against  it,  ii.  187;  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity here  in  xviii.  cent,  with  some  mistakes  rec- 
tified, ii.  303,  ii.  304. 

English  send  missionaries  into  America,  in  xvi. 
cent.  ii.  46;  firmly  reject  the  plan  of  Geneva,  ii. 
164;  dissensions,  and  two  parties  thereupon,  ib.; 
this  schism  prevented  from  extending  to  the  re- 
formed abroad,  ib.;  new  missions  in  America,  ii. 
121. 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  his  adulatory  apology 
for  pope  Symniachus,  and  its  consequences,  i.  163. 

Eon,  a  fanatic  in  xii.  cent.  i.  333. 

Ephesus,  third  general  council  of,  condemns  Nesto- 
rius,  i.  149;  the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  estab- 
lished at  this  council  commonly  received  among 
Christians,  i.  150. 

,  council  of,  why  called  the  assembly  of  rob- 
bers, i.  152. 

Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  liis  character,  i.  110. 

Epictetus,  an  ornament  to  the  Stoics,  i.  56. 

Epicurians,  their  principal  doctrines,  i.  19. 

Epiphanius,  his  character  and  works,  i.  110. 

Episcopacy  acquires  strength  from  the  councils,  i. 
60;  triumphs  in  England  under  James  I.  ii.  263. 

Episcopius,  Simon,  a  leading  man  among  the  Armi- 
nians,  ii.  282. 

Erasmus  attacks  the  superstitions  of  the  clergy  and 
court  of  Rome  in  his  writings,  ii.  8;  ably  interprets 
the  Scriptures,  ii.  63. 

Ernest,  Justinian,  his  plan  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel abroad,  how  prevented,  ii.  164. 

of  Hesse,  changes  his  reliuion,  ii.  192. 

of  Saxe-Gotha,  a  pious  prince,  ii.  227. 

Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect,  i.  22. 

Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.  157. 

Evagrius,  an  account  of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  i. 
164. 

Evangelists,  to  whom  this  title  is  due,  i.  36,  ii.  323. 

Eucharists,  controversy  in  ix.  cent,  concerning 
Christ's  presence,  i.  225;  no  fixed  opinion  concern- 
ing this  doctrine  in  the  Latin  churches,  i.  226;  how 
explained  in  x.  cent.  i.  248;  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantlation  established  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  371;  rites 
instituted  in  relation  to  it,  ib.;  the  op^is  operatum 
in  it,  ii.67;  frequent  celebration  of  it,  a  subject  of 
debate  in  the  Romish  church,  ib. 

Eucharius,  a  moral  writer,  i.  140,  i.  143. 

Eugenius  III.,  pope,  his  good  character,  and  the 
troubles  he  underwent,  i.  311. 

Eugenius  IV.  calls  the  council  of  Basil,  i.  416;  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  dissolve  it,  i.  417;  is  deposed,  ib. 

Eugippus,  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  i.  167. 

Bulogiiis,  a  polemic  writer,  i.  164. 

Eusehius,  bishop  of  Ca:sarea,  his  character,  i.  109. 

Eustathian  troubles,  i.  117. 

Eiistathius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  his  commenta- 
ries on  Homer,  i.  279. 

Eustratius,  his  works  and  character,  i.  318. 

Eutyches,  his  sentiments  concerning  Christ,  and 
supposed  tenets,  i.  151;  he  is  excommunicated  and 
deposed,  ib.;  is  acquainted,  ib. 

Eutychian  sect,  its  rise,  i.  151;  its  state  in  the  vi. 
cent.  i.  171. 

Eutychius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i.  247. 
Excommunication,  necessary  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Christian  church,  i.  43;  the  nature  and  e.xtont  of  it 
in  viii.  cent.  i.  193;  warm  contest  about  it  in  xvi. 
cent.  ii.  133. 
Exorcists,  duty  of,  i.  84. 

Fanatics,  many  infect  the  Greeks  in  xii.  cent.  i.  327; 
disputes  between  some  antl  Luther,  ii.  91;  they  ex- 
cite tumults,  ii. 
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Farnovians,  a  sect  of  Sociniani  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  145, 

ii.  150. 

Farnovius,  (Farnesius,^  founder  of  a  sect,  ii.  153;  hii 
tenets  and  eminent  disciples,  i6.;  he  separates  from 
the  Unitarians,  ib. 

Fasting,  when  introduced  into  the  Chrlrlian  church, 
i.  4ii;  considered  as  a  security  against  the  power 
of  demons,  i.  92;  the  manner  of  observing  this  cus- 
tom in  iv.  cent.  i.  120. 

Fathers,  of  the  church,  general  character  of,  i.  41;  the 
merit  of  their  moral  writings  examined,  i.  ti3;  re- 
markable veneration  p;iid  to  tluni,  and  to  all 
tliecdugical  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries,  i.201. 

Felix  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  dt-prives  Acacius  of  tha 
see  of  Constantinople,  i.  15-!. 

,  bishop  of  Urgel,  broaches  heretical  doctrine,  i. 

207. 

Felix  'V.  (duke  of  Savoy)  elected  bishop  of  Rome  by 
the  council  of  Basil,  i.  417;  resigns,  i.  418. 

Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Camhray,  defends  Madame 
Guyon  against  Bossnet,  ii.  220. 

Ferrara,  council  of,  in  xv.  cent.  i.  417- 

Festival.^,  the  increase  of,  in  iv.  cent,  with  the  cause, 
i.  120:  their  number  in  vi.  cent.  i.  liiO;  one  insti- 
tuted in  remembrance  of  all  departed  souls,  i.  250. 

Ficinus,  Marsilius,  an  ornament  to  the  Flatonistsin 
XV.  cent.  i.  426. 

Fifth-monarchy  men,  their  rise  and  character,  ii. 
271. 

Finlanders,  converted  to  Christianity  in  xii.  cent.  i. 
297. 

Firmin  propagates  the  Gospel  in  viii.  cent.  i.  188. 

Fisher,  Samuel,  assists  Fox  in  reducing  Quakerisia 
to  a  kind  of  regular  form,  ii.  2^8. 

Flacius,  Matthias,  excites  divisions  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  ii.  96. 

Flagellantes,  rise  and  account  of,  i.  3C6;  their  impious 
tenets,  ib.;  a  new  sect  of  them,  i.  42'J;  the  sum  of 
their  doctrine,  ib. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  beaten  todeath 
in  the  second  council  of  Ephesus,  i.  152. 

Florence,  council  at,  summoned  by  Eugenius  IV.,  i. 
417. 

Fludd,  Robert,  defends  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus, 
ii.  87;  refuted  by  Gassendi,  ii.  176. 

Forbes,  William,  his  pacific  counsels  and  character, 
ii.  190. 

Fortunatus,  his  character,  t.  165. 

Fox,  George.     See  Quakers. 

France,  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  there  in  xi. 
cent.  i.  2.59;  spiritual  libertines  get  footing  there  in 
xvi.  cent.  ii.  124. 

Francfort,  a  council  assembled  by  Charfemagne,  1. 
205;  the  worship  of  images  unaniisiousjy  condemn- 
ed, ib. 

Francis,  founder  of  the  Franciscans— his  extraordi- 
nary change  of  life  and  manners,  i.353. 

Francis  I.  king  of  France,  abioiaten  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  institutes  the  Concordat,  ii.  9. 

Franciscans,  an  order  of  friars,  Iheir  rise  in  xiii. 
cent.  i.  352;  their  services  to  the  popes,  i.  353;  the 
miseries  which  the  rigid  Franciscans  undergo,  i. 
359;  quarrel  of  the  whole  order  with  pope  John 
XXII.,  i.  395;  peace  concluded,  i.  390;  a  dj-vrsion  of 
this  fraternity,  i.  307. 

Franks,  conversion  of,  i.  132. 

Fratricelli,  their  origin  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  300;  how  they 
diffi^red  from  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  ib.;  enor- 
mities among  them  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  393;  their  sup- 
pression ordered  by  John  XXII..  ib.;  many  of  them 
are  burned  for  opposing  his  orders,  ib.;  persecuted 
again  in  xv.  cent.  i.  420. 

Frauds,  pious,  i,  65,  i.  112. 

Frederic  I.  (Barbarossa,)  emperor,  determines  to  re 
strain  the  authority  of  the  church,  i.  311;  enacts  a 
law  to  prevent  transierring  fiefs  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  superior  lords,  ib.;  supports  the  elec- 
tion of  Calixtiis  III.  in  opposition  to  Alexander 
III.,  i.  312;  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  latter,  ib. 

Frederic  II.  is  excommunicated,  i.  3.15;  takes  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  ib.;  charged  with  impiety,  i. 
3.38;  zealous  in  promoting  literature,  i.  339. 

the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  espouses  tb< 


cause  of  Luther,  ii.  16,  ii.  21. 
III.  elector  Palatine,  patronises  the  Calvin- 

ists,  ii.  110;  his  son  restores  Lutheranism,  ib. 
Frumentius,  the  success  of  hi.s  ministry  among  the 

Abyssiiiians  in  iv.  cent.  i.  104. 
Fulbett,  bishop  of  Chartres,  his  character,  i.  383. 
Fulgentius  attacks  the  Pela);iana  and  Ariant  with 

great  warmth,  i.  iCyi. 
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Gal,  St.,  propagates  the  Gospel  among  the  Suevi  and 
Helvetii,  i.  174. 

Galenists,  a  sect  of  the  Waterlandians,  ii.  296. 

Galerius,  Ma.ximian,  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  98. 

Galileo  the  astronomer,  his  fame,  ii.  173. 

Gallic  pontiffs,  diminution  of  papal  power  under 
them,  i.  387;  their  schemes  to  acquire  wealth,  ib. 

Gassendi,  an  eminent  philosopher  in  .xvii.  cent.  ii. 
176;  attacks  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  ib.;  his 
wise  method  of  philosophical  investigation,  ii. 
177;  why  the  chief  adversary  of  Des-Cartes,  ib. 

Gaul,  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of,  i.  52,  i.  104,  i. 
132. 

Geneva,  church  of,  ii.  121;  a  college  founded  in  that 
city  by  Calvin,  ii.  122. 

Genghiz-Khan,  great  success  of,  i.  303. 

Gennadius,  writes  against  the  Latins  in  xv.  cent, 
his  good  character,  i.  421. 

Gentilli,  council  at,  i.  205. 

George,  David,  founder  of  the  Davidists  in  xvi.  cent, 
ii.  140;  his  character  and  tenets,  ib. 

Georgians,  converted  to  Christianity  by  a  captive,  i. 
104;  their  religious  state,  ii.  74. 

Gerard's  impious  doctrine,  i.  188. 

,  a  leader  of  fanatics  at  Munster,  ii.  130. 

Germans,  are  partly  christianized  in  ii.  cent.  i.  52; 
wholly  converted  in  viii.  cent.  i.  188. 

Germans,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  ii.  134. 

Gerson,  John,  a  zealous  opposer  of  papal  despotism, 
i.  4^;  labours  to  reform  the  schoolmen,  i.  425. 

Ghost,  Holy,  controversy  concerning  its  derivation, 
i.  225. 

Gilbert,  bishop  of  Lor>don,  extensive  erudition  of, 
i.  321. 

Glassius,  his  sacred  philology,  ii.  238. 

Gnostics,  a  sect  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  i.  47; 
their  impious  opinions  about  Christ,  and  moral 
doctrines,  i.  48;  dissensions  among  them,  ib.;  their 
principles  revived  in  iv.  cent.  i.  128. 

Godeschale,  begins  a  controversy  concerning  predes- 
tination and  grace,  i.  226;  his  doctrine  is  twice 
condemned,  ib. 

Godfrey,  duke  of  Lorrain,  engages  in  the  first  cru- 
sade in  xi.  cent.  i.  254;  his  great  character,  ib. 

Gomar,  Francis,  opposes  Arminius,  ii.  258,  ii.  279. 

Gospel,  promulgation  of,  i.  27. 

Goths,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  i.  79,  i.  104; 
their  cruelty  to  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  i.  134. 

Grace,  various  controversies  concerning,  in  v.  cent. 
i.  155;  Augustin's  opinion  concerning  it,  ib.;  dis- 
putes about  it  in  ix.  cent,  and  its  unhappy  conse- 
quences, i.  220;  a  subject  of  controversy  in  svi. 
cent.  ii.  66;  contests  about  it  in  xvii.  cent,  and 
hence  the  terms  Sublapsarians  and  Supralapsa- 
rians,  ii.  253. 

Gras,  Louisa  le,  founds  the  Virgins  of  Love,  ii.  203. 

Gratian  composes  an  epitome  of  the  canon  law,  i. 
306,  i.  319. 

Greece,  the  state  of  learning  there  in  i.  cent.  i.  35; 
Romish  missions,  ii.  223. 

Greek  and  Latin  churches,  schism  between  them  un- 
happily revived  in  xi.  cent.  1.  287;  many  attempts 
for  a  reconciliation  in  xiii.  cent,  ineffectual,  i.  370; 
similar  attempts  in  xviii.cent.  ii.  380. 

Greeks,  empire  ruined,  i.  407;  religious  and  political 
state  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  71  to  ii.  74. 

Greeory,  Thaumaturgus,  conduct  and  works  of,  i.  66, 
i.  85. 

the  Enlightener,  converts  the  Armenians,  i. 

104. 


•  Nazianzen,  and  of  Nyssa,  account  of  them 
and  their  works,  i.  110. 

the  GreHt,  .sends   Augustine  with  many 


Benedictines  into  Britain,  i.  157;  the  success  of  his 
labours  in  the  west,  i.  158;  his  literary  character,  i. 
164;  moral  and  religious  character,  i.  166;  exposi- 
tions, ib.;  canon  of  the  mass,  i.  169. 

of  Tours,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i.  165. 

II.,  pope,  deposes  Leo  the  Isaurian,  i.  203; 


his  zeal  for  images,  ib. 

HI.  also  zealous  for  image  worship,  i.  203. 

-  VII.  (Hildehrand,)  his  election  unanimously 


approved,  i.2C8;  his  extraordinary  character,  ib.; 
he  aims  at  universal  empire  in  the  church  and 
state,  ib.;  enacts  decrees  against  simony  and  con- 
cubinage among  the  clersy,  i.  271;  is  sainted,  i.  277; 
his  moderate  and  candid  bphavionr  to  Bereneer, 
i.289;  his  real  sentiments  of  the  encharist,  i.  290. 

■  IX.  excommunicates  the  empRror  Frederic 
II.  i.  347. 
X.  sets  arbitrarily,  i,  348. 


Gregory  XI.  his  character,  i.  389. 

XII.  (Angelo  Corrario,)  anti-pope,  i.  411;  re- 
signs, i.  412. 

XV.  founds  the  college  de  propaganda  Jid« 

at  Rome,  ii.  154;  his  character,  ii.  181. 

Gribaldi,  Matthew,  his  doctrine,  ii.  143. 

Grisons,  doctrine  of  Claudius  propagated  among 
them,  ii.  141. 

Groningenists,  a  sect  of  the  refined  Anabaptists,  ii. 
295. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  church 
of  Rome  and  the  Protestants,  ii.  190;  a  philosophi- 
cal reformer,  particularly  of  the  Peripatetics,  11. 
234;  his  hypothesis  concerning  the  prophets,  ii. 
25G;  a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  ii.  280;  rupture 
between  him  and  prince  Maurice,  ii.  281. 

Gruet  opposes  Calvin,  ii.  125;  his  impious  tenets, 
and  fate,  ib. 

Guelphs  and  Guibellines,  seditious  factions  in  Italy 
in  xiii.  cent.  i.  348. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  an  account  of,  ii.  187. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  zealous  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  ii.  28. 

Adolphus,  maintains  the  cause  of  Germanic 

liberty  against  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  ii.  185;  falls 
at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  ib. 

Guthebald,  an  f^nglish  priest,  successful  in  his  mis- 
sion among  the  Norwegians,  i.  238. 

Guy,  Juvenal,  attempts  a  reformation  among  the 
monks  in  xv.  cent.  i.  420. 

Guyon,  Madame,  a  patron  of  Quietism  in  France, 
ii.  220;  her  writings  refuted  by  Bossuet,  ib. 

Haan,  Galen  Abraham,  founder  of  the  Galenists, 
and  character,  ii.  297;  his  opinions,  and  by  whom 
opposed,  ib. 

Hales,  Alexander,  the  Irrefragable  Doctor,  i.  342. 

,  a  chief  leader  of  the  Latitudinarians,  in  xvii. 

cent,  his  great  character,  ii.  272. 

Halitgarius,  his  system  of  morality,  i.  222. 

Hampton -court,  famous  conference  at,  ii.  263. 

Harald  propagates  and  establishes  Christianity 
among  the  Danes  in  ix.  cent.  i.  237. 

Hardouin,  character  of,  ii.  205. 

Harmenopulus,  a  polemic  writer,  i.  318,  i.  325. 

Harphius,  Henry,  a  mystic  writer,  i.  426. 

Hattemists,  a  Dutch  sect,  ii.  278;  a  chief  maxim 
among  them,  ib. 

Haymo,  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  i.  219. 

Heidegger.  Henry,  form  of  concord  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  its  fate,  ii.  278. 

Heidelberg,  catechism  of,  adopted  by  the  Calvinists, 
ii.  Ill, 

Helmont,  a  Rosecrucian,  ii.  175. 

Hemerobaptists,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  ii.  78. 

Hemmingius,  Nicolas,  his  character,  ii.  118. 

Henoticon,  published  by  Zeno,  i.  153;  produces  new 
contests  among  the  Eutychians,  ib. 

Henricians.  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  i.  330. 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  founder  of  the  church  of 
the  Finlanders,  i.  298;  is  murdered  and  sainted,  ib. 

IV.,  emperor,  refuses  to  resign  his  right  of  in- 
vestiture, i.  276;  assembles  a  council  at  Worms, 
and  accuses  pope  Gregory  VII.  of  flagitious  prac- 
tices, i.  276;  is  excommunicated  and  deposed  by 
Gregory,  ib.;  his  pusillanimous  conduct  at  Canu- 
sium,  ib.;  breaks  his  convention  and  renews  the 
war  against  the  pope,  ib.;  dies  in  misery,  i.  309. 

V.  imprisons  the  pope,  i.  309. 

II.  of  England,  his  dispute  with  pope  Alexan- 
der III.,  i.  312;  reasons  to  think  he  did  not  consent 
to  the  murder  of  Becket,  i.  312. 

^ VIII.  of  England,  renounces  the  papal  supre- 
macy, ii.  35. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  renounces  the  reformed  reli- 
gion with  views  of  policy,  ii.  111. 

Heraclian's  book  against  the  Manichaeans,  i.  170. 

Heraclius,  emperor,  persecutes  the  Jews,  and  com- 
pels them  to  embrace  Christianity,  in  vii.  cent.  i. 
174;  his  edict  in  favour  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  1S4. 

Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  lord,  account  of,  ii.  170;  in- 
stance of  his  fanaticism,  ib. 

Heresies,  ancient,  revive  in  v.  cent,  and  cause  new 
troubles,  i.  146;  remains  of  them  in  vi.  cent.  i.  170; 
continue  in  x.  cent.  i.  251. 

Heretics  spring  up  occasionally,  i.  46,  i.  69,  i.  72,  i. 
121,  &c. 

Heric,  a  celebrated  monk  of  Auxerre,  i.  213. 

Hermits,  their  rise  in  iii.  cent.,  i.  87. 

Hermosenes,  tenets  of,  i.  76. 

Herrenhiitters,  rise  of  that  sect  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  309; 
Dr.  Mosheim's  vague  description  of  it   censured, 
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Willi  iti  character  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  ib.;  farther  ac- 
count of  it,  ii.  385. 

Hervey,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk,  i.  321. 

Hevelius,  a  German  philosopher,  ii.  173. 

HeyUng,  pious  labours  of,  in  Ethiopia,  ii.  227. 

Hierax,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  i.  ii5. 

High-churchmen,  principles  of  the  English,  ii.  273. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  i.  110. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  his  excellent  system 
of  divinity,  i.  2bO. 

Hildebrand,  pope.     See  Gregory  VII. 

Hildegard,  a  pretended  prophetess  in  xii.  cent.  i.  320. 

Hilduin,  author  of  the  Areopagilica,  i-  218. 

Hincinar,  archbishop  of  Rheiais,  his  character,  i.  219. 

Hippolytus,  works  of.  i.  88. 

History  of  the  church,  the  method  of  treating  it  in 
the  xvi.  cent.;  why  changed  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  ii.  7;  its  division  into  two  heads, 
ib.;  of  the  Reformation,  ii.  7v  its  improvements  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  174;  innumerable  advantages  of  it, 
t6.;  a  short  view  of  it  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  303;  a  more 
copious  account,  ii.  367;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  4(13. 

Hoadly,  bishopof  Winchester,  e.xcites  a  controversy, 
ii.  300. 

Hobbes,  a  daring  and  artful  opposer  of  Christianity, 
ii.  168. 

Hoburg,  Christian,  a  petulant  writer  against  the 
Lutherans,  ii.  251. 

Hoe,  Matthew,  his  defence  of  the  Protestants,  ii.  183; 
his  perfidy,  ib. 

Hoflman,  disputes  between  that  divine  and  his  col- 
leagues, ii.  88;  his  tenets,  ib. 

Hohenlohe,  the  prince,  a  fanatic,  ii.  414. 

Holidays,  their  number  diminished  by  an  edict  of 
Urban  VIII.,  ii.  222. 

Holstpnius,  Lucas,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  ii.  223. 

Homilies,  their  origin  in  viii.  cent.  i.  210. 

Honorius  I.,  pope,  embellishes  churches  in  vii.  cent.  i. 
183;  favours  the  doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  i.184. 

Hospitalers,  Knights,  orisin  and  nature  of  their  of- 
fice, i.  302;  deviate  from  the  design  of  their  origi- 
nal institution,  and  commence  warriors,  ib.;  settle 
in  Malta,  ib. 

Hnber,  his  controversy  concerning  predestination, 
ii.  102. 

Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  his  works,  ii.  180. 

Huguenots,  persecuted,  ii.  113,  ii.  186,  ii.  2.S4. 

Humbert,  cardinal,  an  eminent  polemic  writer  among 
the  Greeks,  i.283. 

Hume,  his  censure  of  Luther's  opposition  to  indul- 
gences, and  other  popish  superstitions,  refuted,  ii. 
14;  his  charge  against  the  Reformers  examined 
and  refuted.  Appendix,  ii.  333;  his  character,  ii.  395. 

Hungary,  Christianity  established  in  that  realm,  i. 
236;  reformation  introduced  and  settled,  ii.  118; 
state  of  Protestantism  in  that  country  in  xviii. 
cent.  ii.  388. 

Huss,  John,  his  character,  i.  412;  he  declaims  vehe- 
mently asainst  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  and 
court  of  Rome,  i.  413;  is  condemned  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  burned  alive,  ib.;  the  true 
cause  of  his  suficrings,  ib. 

Hussites,  commotions  excited  by  them,  i.  423;  their 
unwillingness  to  administer  the  sacrament  in  one 
kind  only,  ib.;  many  put  to  cruel  deaths,  i.  424; 
war  carried  on,  and  shocking  cruelties  committed 
by  them  and  their  opponents,  ib. 

Hutchinsonians,  an  account  of,  ii.  391. 

Hyrcania,  the  Gospel  propagated  there  in  viii.  cent.  i. 
187. 

Jablonski's  plan  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  pub- 
lic worship,  ii.  383. 

Jacobites,  a  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  i.  171. 

Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  by  what  means  con- 
verted, i.  382. 

Jamblichus,  of  Chalcis,  an  account  of  this  philoso- 
pher and  his  successors,  i.  lO."). 

James  I.  king  of  Great  Britain,  attempts  the  recon. 
ciliation  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
ii.  230;  his  seemine  attachment  to  the  Puritans,  ii. 
263;  his  change  of  conduct  nficr  his  accession  to 
the  crown,  ib.;  his  pliability  and  inconsistency,  ii. 
264. 
II..  imprudence  of.  ii.  187;  why  ohliped  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne,  ih.\  tolerates  the  (iuakers,  and 
from  what  motives,  ii.  288. 
Jansenism,  its  rise,  and  the  contests  it  produced,  ii. 
211;  Jansenius'  book,  ib.;  attacked  by  the  Jesuits, 
■  i.  212;  who  procure  its  condemnation  at  Rome, 
ib.-  revival  of  the  contest,  ii.  308,  ii.  373. 


Jansenists,  their  contest  with  the  Jesuits  described, 
and  how  both  parties  were  balanced,  ii.  212;  me- 
thods and  arguments  employed  by  both  parties  in 
this  controversy,  and  miracles  pretended  by  the 
Jansenists,  t  ii.  212;  persecuted,  and  by  whom, 
ii.  214;  their  austere  piety  examined,  ii.  216;  de- 
servedly denominated  Kigourists,  ib.;  revival  of  tb* 
contest,  ii.  368,  ii.  373. 

Japan,  state  of  Christianity  in  that  empire,  ii.  162; 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  divisions  among  the 
missionaries,  j4.;  its  downfall  and  extirpation,  how 
effected,  ib. 

Jaqueline,  the  abbess,  character  of,  ii.  217. 

Jasidians,  or  Jezdieans,  a  sect,  ii.  78;  their  opinioB 
about  the  evil  genius,  ib. 

Iconoclasts,  origin  of,  i.  204. 

Iconoduli,  or  Iconolatrai,  i.  202. 

Ideas,  universal,  controversy  about,  i.  241. 

Jerome,  of  Palestine,  his  character,  i.  110. 

Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  first  Christian  church,  L 
27;  famous  council  holden  there  in  xvii.  cent.  ii. 
224. 

,  knights  of  St.  John  of,  i.  303. 


Jesuates,  or  apostolic  clerks,  their  rise  in  xiv.  cent. 

i.  397;  their  order  abolished,  ib. 
Jesuiabas,  Nestorian  pontiff"  his  treaty  with  Moham- 
med and  Omar  in  viii.  cent.  i.  183. 
Jesuits,  order  of,  ii.  45;  the  methods  by  which  they 
propagated  Christianity  considered,  ib.;  the  nature 
and  division  of  this  society  into  three  classes,  ii. 
54;  their  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiiis,  and  the  true  motives  of  their  missions,  ib.; 
their  notions  of  divine  grace  and  original  sin.ii.  67; 
doctrine  about  the  motives  to  moral  actions,  ib.; 
about  the  sacraments,  ib.;  make  use  of  the  intri- 
cate sophistry  of  the  schoolmen  to  puzzle  the  Pro- 
testants, ii.  85;  their  stratagems  corrupt  the  Lu- 
theran doctors,  ii.  88;  arciised  of  sinister  views  by 
the  other  orders,  ii.  155;  and  of  malpractices  in 
China,  ii.  158;  principal  charge  against  them,  ii. 
160;  their  influence  in  France  considered,  ii.  198; 
multitude  of  their  adversaries,  ii.  303;  some  of 
their  pernicious  maxims,  ii,  207;  their  disputes 
with  the  Jansenists,  ii.  211,  ii.  368,  ii.  373;  their 
temporary  success,  ii.  374;  they  at  length  excite 
such  odium,  that  the  king  of  France  suppresses 
their  order,  ib.;  they  are  banished  from  Portuca. 
and  Spain,  ib.;  and  the  pope  anniliilates  their  fra- 
ternity, ii.  375;  but  another  pontift"  reinstates  the 
order,  ii.  405. 
Jesus,  fathers  of  the  oratory  of  the  Holy,  ii.  202. 
Jews,  their  civil  and  religious  state  under  Herod,  i. 
20;  after  his  death,  ib.;  their  sufferings,  ib.;  their 
relijrion  corrupted  among  all  ranks,  ib.;  their  prin- 
cipal sects,  ib.;  variously  interpret  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  i.  22;  the  moral 
doctrine  of  their  sects,  i.  23;  corrupt  the  externa, 
worship  of  God,  by  rites  from  the  Gentiles,  ib.; 
their  state  out  of  Palestine,  an  evident  proof  of  a 
providence  in  human  affairs,  i.  24;  they  persecute 
the  Christians  in  Palestine  and  foreign  countries, 
i.  29;  their  pretext  for  this  procedure,  and  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  upon  them,  i.  29;  the  state  of 
their  philosophy,  i.  35;  their  sedition  under  Barco- 
chfbas,  and  its  melancholy  consequences  to  them, 
with  its  advantages  to  Christianity,  i.  53;  their 
fruitless  attempt  to  rebuild  their  temple  in  iv.  cent, 
i.  102;  many  converted  in  vi.  cent,  and  by  what 
means,  i.  158;  many  writers  against  them,  in  xii. 
cent.  i.  325;  the  crimes  charged  upon  them,  and 
the  forced  conversion  of  many  of  them  in  xiv. 
cent.  i.  382;  their  state  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  415. 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  epistles,  i.  41;  he  is 
exposed  by  Trajan  to  wild  beasts,  ib..  i.  54. 

.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  deposed  by  the 

emperor  Michael,  i.  229;  re-instated,  ih. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  ii. 

45,  ii.  54. 
Ildefonso,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  i.  181. 
Illuminati,  societies  of,  ii.  387. 

Images,  worship  of.  its  rise,  i.  Ill;  great  progress  in 
v.  cent.  i.  141;  dispute  concerning  it  in  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  and  consequences,  i.  203; 
the  cause  of  a  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  ih.;  zealously  defended  by  Gregory  II.  and 
III.  ih.;  new  controversies  concerning  it  in  the 
east,  i.  223;  where  it  is  established,  i.  224;  disputes 
among  the  Latins  concerning  it,  and  a  middle 
course  taken,  t*  ;  the  use  of  them  in  churches  al- 
lowed, but  their  worship  prohibited,  ih. 
Impanation,  or  consubstantiation,  ii.  110. 
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Independents  claim  the  honour  of  carrying  the  Gos- 
pel into  America,  ii.  IGC;  charged  with  promoting 
dissensions  in  England,  ii.  267;  Rapin's  account  of 
them  examined  and  corrected,  ii.  268;  whether 
chargeable  with  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  ib.;  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Mosheim's  defence  of  them,  ib.;  their 
difterence  from  the  Presbyterians,  ib.;  their  mode- 
ration commended,  and  how  more  commendable 
than  the  Brownists,  ii.  269;  their  prosperity  under 
Cromwell,  ii.  270;  their  union  with  the  Presbyte- 
rians, ib.;  new  independents,  ii.  403. 

India,  Christianity  propagated  there  in  xvii.  cent.  ii. 
ISii. 

indulgences,  the  power  of  granting  them  first  as- 
sumed by  the  bishops  in  xii.  cent.  i.  320;  monopo- 
lised by  the  popes,  ib.;  their  nature  and  extent  ex- 
plained, ib.;  supererogation  invented  and  taught 
by  St.  Thomas  to  justify  them,  ib.;  this  doctrine 
refuted,  ib. 

Infidelity,  progress  of,  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  46;  in  xvii. 
cent.ii.  I(i9:  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  395. 

Innocent  II.,  pope,  exempts  the  Cistertians  from  pay- 
ing tithes,  i.  310. 
I  —  III.,  tyrannises  over  several   princes  and 

kingdoms,  i.  345;  augments  the  papal  wealth  and 
power,  ib.;  introduces  transubstantiation  and  au- 
ricular confession,  i.  306. 

Innocent  IV.,  a  turbulent  pontiff,  i.  347. 

VI,,  a  respectable  ruler  of  the  church,  1.389. 

X.,  condemns  the  indulgence  shown  by  the 

Jesuits  toward  the  Chinese  superstitions,  ii.  lliO; 
his  vile  character  and  illicit  commerce  with  Donna 
Olvmpia,  ii.  Isl;  endeavours  to  obstruct  the  peace 
of'Westphalia,  ii.  180. 

■  XI.,  hiah  character  of,  ii.  182;  contest  with 

Louis  XIV.  ii.  197. 

XII.,  character  of,  ii.  182. 

■  XIII.,  a  respeoahle  pontiff,  ii.  305,  ii.  370. 


Inquisition,  its  origin  in  Gaul  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  373;  its 
form  settled,  i6.;  absurd  and  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  this  court,  ib.;  privileges  granted  to  it  by  vari. 
ous  princes,  ib.;  violently  opposed  by  the  public, 
ib.;  its  severity  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  403;  congregation  of, 
instituted  by  Paul  III.  ii.  50. 

Instruction,  form  of,  adopted  by  the  Calvinists,  by 
whom  composed,  and  for  what  use,  ii.  111. 

Interim,  an  edict  of  Charles  V.  ii.  38;  troubles  ex- 
cited by  it,  ih. 

Investitures,  tumults  in  xi.  cent,  through  the  law 
about  thorn,  i.  274;  custom  by  the  ring  and  crosier, 
i.  274;  methods  used  by  the  clergy  to  deprive  the 
emperors  of  their  right,  ih.;  and  by  the  emperors  to 
retain  it,  ih.;  origin  of  this  custom,  i.  275;  offence 
given  to  the  pontiffs,  ih.;  war  declared  thereon,  ib.; 
Kodolph  revolts  against  Henry  III.  i.  276;  and  is 
«hosen  emperor,  ib.;  the  terrible  war  that  follows 
upon  his  election  continues  till  the  death  of 
Gregory  VII.  i.  278;  tumults  under  Urban  II.  ib.; 
disputes  renewed  in  xii.  cent.  i.  309;  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Worms  on  that  subject,  i.  310. 

Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora,  an  account  of  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  attributed  to  him,  i.  356;  his  character 
and  works,  i.  364;  his  predictions  the  cause  of 
many  sects,  i.  380. 

Joan,  pope,  story  of,  i.  214. 

John,  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah;  his  character, 
and  success  of  his  ministry,  i.  25. 

— ,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  zealous  advocate  for 
Origen,  i.  118. 

of  Constantinople,  or  the  Faster,  assumes  the 

title  of  Universal  Bishop,  i.  161. 

IV.,  pope,  condemns  the  Monothelites,  i.  185. 

,  Burnamed  Carpathius,  his  character,  i.  202. 

of  Capua,  a  monkish  historian,  i.  241. 

X.,  his  infamous  character,  i.  243;  he  is  im- 
prisoned and  put  to  death,  ib. 

XI.,  an    account  of  him  and  his  death,   and 

character  of  his  mother  Marozia,  i.  243. 

XII.,  implores  the  assistance  of  Otho  the  Great, 

with  a  promise  of  the  purple,  i.  244;  breaks  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Otho — is  degraded — reas- 
sumes  the  pontificate,  and  dies  miserably,  ih. 

XIII.,  raised  to  the  popedom  by  Otho  the  Great, 

i.  244. 

XIV.,  pontificate  of,  i.  244. 

■ XV.,  his  administration  peaceable,  i.  244;  en- 
roll* the  first  saint,  i.  249. 

the  Sophist,  the  head  of  the  Nominalists,  i.  262. 

;,  of  Salipb.iry,  a  distinjruishsd  English  eeelesias- 

tie,  i.  310. 
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John,  king  of  England,  is  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed by  Innocent  III.  i.  345;  procures  absolution 
by  swearing  fealty  to  the  pope,  ib. 

of  Parma,  a  famous  ecclesiastic  in  xiii.  cent.  1. 

356. 

XXII.,  pope,  a  zealous  advocate  for  crusades,  1. 

381;  engages  in  a  contest  with  Louis  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, i.  338;  who  deposes  him,  ib.;  his  severity  to 
the  Fratricelli,  ib. 

XXIII.,  anti-pope,  his  infamous  character,  i. 

411;  he  assembles  a  council  at  Constance,  but  it 
deposed  by  it,  ib. 

,  elector  of  Saxony,  establishes  a  church  in  bis 

dominions  entirely  different  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  ii.  24. 

Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  system  of  morality,  i. 
222. 

IreniEus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  his  great  character,  and 
use  of  his  works,  i.  6(1. 

Irene,  the  profligate  empress,  i.  204. 

Irish  converted  to  Christianity  in  v.  cent.  i.  133;  emi- 
nent for  their  learning  in  viii.  cent.  i.  202;  illus- 
trate Christian  doctrine  by  philosophical  princi- 
ples, ib.;  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  among  them, 
ii.  42. 

Isbraniki  (Roskolniki,)  sect  in  Russia,  its  rise  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  225;  they  excite  commotions  by  soma 
of  their  tenets,  ib.;  methods  taken  to  conquer  their 
obstinacy  fruitless,  j6.;  farther  account  of  them,  ii. 
381. 

Isidore,  of  Pelusium,  his  character,  i.  140. 

of  Seville,  a  scriptural  commentator,  i.  1G5. 

Jubilee  year,  when  first  instituted,  i.  371;  its  pre- 
tended antiquity  contradicted  and  refuted,  ih.;  al- 
tered in  xiv.  cent.  i.  402. 

Julian,  the  emperor,  attempts  to  destroy  Christiani- 
ty, i.  101;  his  consummate  dexterity,  and  ruinoui 
projects,  how  prevented,  ib.;  his  character,  ib. 

,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  his  doctrine  of  the 

body  of  Christ,  i.  171. 

Juliana,  her  extravagant  conceits,  i.  371. 

Julius  Africaiius,  his  character  and  works,  i.  85. 

II.,  pope,  character  of,  ii.  8;  miserable  state  of 

the  church  under  him,  ib. 

III.,  his  vile  character,  ii.  56. 

Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  zealous  in  maintaining  ths 
rights  of  the  church,  i.  283. 

Justin,  the  martyr,  writes  two  apologies  for  the 
Christians,  i.  55,  i.  60;  remarks  on  his  works,  i.  62, 
i.  63. 

Justinian,  emperor,  his  edict  against  Origen,  i.  167; 
his  Pandect  found  in  xii.  cent,  at  Amalphi,  i.  306. 

Juvenal,  bishop  of  JFAia,  his  ambition,  i.  137;  as- 
sumes the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  all  Palestine,  ib. 

Kabbala,  or  the  Jewish  science,  i.  35. 

Kang-hi,  Chinese  emperor,  a  friend  to  Christianity, 
ii.  159;  great  character,  and  munificence  to  tha 
Jesuits,  ib.;  a  change  in  his  sentiments,  ii.  303. 

Keith,  George,  a  regulator  of  Quakerism,  ii.288. 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  his  character,  i.  422,  i.  426. 

Knighthood,  orders  of,  instituted  in  xii.  cent.  i.  301. 

Knights,  svvord-bearer.s,  an  order  founded  to  convart 
the  Livonians,  i.  298. 

Knox,  John,  the  reformer,  ii.  41,  ii.  112. 

Knutzen,  founder  of  a  transient  sect,  ii.  171. 

Kodde,  (Vander)  three  brothers,  founders  of  the  Col- 
legiants,  ii.  299. 

Krudener,  the  baroness,  an  enthusiast,  ii.  414. 

Labadie,  John,  his  singular  tenets,  ii.  301;  character 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  sect,  ib. 

Lactantius,  an  excellent  writer  among  the  Latins,  i. 
110. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  261,  i.  283. 

Langton,  an  English  primate,  i.  345,  i.  365. 

Languages,  Greek,  Oriental,  &c.,  studied  in  xii.  cent, 
i.  341;  progress  of  that  study  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  174; 
advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religion,  ih. 

Latins,  learning  encouraged  among  them  by  Charle- 
magne, i.  191;  state  of  philosophy  among  them  in 
X.  cent,  wretched,  i.  241;  complaints  of  infidelity 
and  atheism  among  them  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  338;  great 
schism  among  them  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  390;  the  multi- 
plicity of  ceremonies  they  had  in  xv.  cent.  i.  427. 

Latitudinarians,  their  rise  in  England,  ii.  272;  doc- 
trine and  chief  leaders,  ib. 

Laud,  archbishop,  introduces  Arminianiem  into 
England,  ii.  258;  his  mixed  character  and  arbitrarj' 
proceedings,  ii.  265:  his  unhappy  fate,  ii.  266. 

Law,  Roman,  its  study  happily  restored  in  xii.  cent, 
i.  306;  opinion  about  substituting  it  in  the  place  of 
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all  others,  ib.;  canon,  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
lege, ib.;  civil  and  canon,  much  studied  in  xiii.  cent, 
i.  343. 

Learning,  when  first  introduced  to  support  the  cause 
of  Christianity,  i.  (51;  advantageous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  one  great  cause  of  it,  ii.  7.  See  Let- 
ters. 

Legion,  story  of  the  thundering,  i.  53. 

Leibnitz,  his  philosophy  retards  the  progress  of  Ar- 
miniatiisMi  in  Germany,  ii.  280;  some  of  his  princi- 
ples are  favourable  to  Calvinism,  j6, 

Leipsic,  conference  at,  fcr  reconciling  the  Lutheran 
and  reformed  churches,  ii.  231. 

Leo  I.,  the  Great,  a  vigorous  asserter  of  the  power 
of  the  Roman  see,  i.  13'J;  his  character,  i.  140;  his 
epistle  to  Flavianus  received  as  a  rule  of  faith,  i. 
15->. 

—^  the  Isaurian,  his  contest  with  the  pope,  i.  197; 
zeal  against  image-worship,  i.  203;  he  is  excommu- 
nicated, ib. 

IV.,  emperor,  endeavours  to  suppress  the  prac- 
tice of  image-worship,  i.  204. 

——the  Wise,  an  account  of,  i.  211. 

VL,  emperor,  writes  against  the  Saracens,  i.223. 

the  Philosopher,  promotes  learning  among  the 

Greeks,  i.  240;  his  fourth  marriage  occasions  vio- 
lent disputes  in  the  Greek  churches,  i.  250. 

v.,  pope,  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  i.  243. 

—  IX.,  aims  at  universal  dominion,  i.  2(i3;  grants 
to  the  Normans  their  conquered  and  usurped  coun- 
tries, ib.;  his  character,  ib. 

X.,  his  bad  character,  ii.  9;  his  famous  edict  for 

granting  indulgences,  with  theirextetit,  ii.  14,  ii.  15. 

XII.,  a  bigoted  pontitl",  ii.  407;  celebrates  a  jubi- 
lee, ib. 

Leszynski,  his  impiety  and  fate,  ii.  171. 

Letters  flourish  un<ler  Trajun,  i.  56;  their  decay,  i. 
82;  dispute  concerning  their  utility  in  iii.  cent,  ib.; 
their  slate  in  iv.  cent.  i.  105;  encouraged  by  Con- 
Etantine  and  by  succeeding  emperors,  ib.;  their  ex- 
cellence acknowledged  in  v.  cent.  i.  135;  found  only 
among  the  monks  and  bishops  in  vi.  cent.  i.  ICO; 
their  state  in  vii.  cent.  i.  176;  decline  among  the 
Greeks  in  viii,  cent.  i.  210;  they  revive  among  the 
Latins  under  Charlemagne,  ib.;  controversies  with 
the  Latins  cause  them  to  flourish  among  the 
Greeks  in  ix.  cent,  ib.;  impediments  to  their  pro- 
gress in  the  West,  i.  212;  encouraged  in  Greece,  i. 
240;  their  state  among  the  Saracens,  ib.;  their  de- 
plorable fate  among  the  Latins  in  x.  cent.  i.  241; 
restored  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  ib.;  the  entire  decay 
of  the  sciences  how  prevented  among  the  Greeks  in 
xi.  cent.  i.  2.5n;  and  their  principal  writers,  ib.;  re- 
vive in  the  West,  ib.;  are  studied  among  the  La- 
tins with  the  greatest  assiduity,  in  xii.  cent.  i. 
304;  their  great  progress  in  the  West  in  xiii.  cent. 
i.  339;  many  learned  men  among  the  Greeks  in 
xiv.  cent.  i.  383;  state  of  learning  among  the  La- 
tin*, ib.;  what  branches  of  it  were  cultivated  in 
Italy,  i.  408;  its  reduced  state,  ib.;  its  revival,  ii.  12; 
Its  state  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  204. 

Lncopetrus,  founder  of  a  fanatical  sect,  i.  327. 

Leutard,  troubles  excited  by  him  in  x.  cent.  i.  251. 

Leutheric,  archbishop  of  Sens,  his  notion  that  none 
but  good  men  can  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  i. 
288. 

Libertines,  spiritual  brethren  and  sister.s,  their  te- 
nets, ii.  124. 

Licinius,  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  him,  i. 
100;  his  turbulence,  defeat,  and  death,  ib. 

L'Isle,  Alan  de,  an  eminent  logician  in  xiii.  cent. 
i.  365. 

Lithuanians,  partly  converted  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  337;  their  conversion  com- 
pleted in  xiv.  cent.  i.  382. 

Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  a  plan  for  intro- 
ducing it  into  Prussia  and  the  Hanoverian  electo- 
rate, ii.  383. 
Livonians,  compelled  to  embrace  the  Gospel  by  the 

greatest  cruelty  and  oppression,  i.  2!)8. 
Locke,  John,  the  philosopher,  ii.  179. 
Logic,  the  study  of  much   admired  and  followed  in 

li.  cent.  i.  261;  the  most  eminent  logicians,  ib. 
Lollard.  Walter,  not  founder  of  the  Lollards,  i.  404. 
lK)llards,  account  of,  i.  SIIS.  i.  404. 
Lombard,  Peter,  an  eminent  theologian,  i.  319,  i.  321; 
his  book  of  sentences  in  greater  repute  than  the 
Bible,  i.  323. 
London,  the  Royal  Society  founded  at,  ii.  173. 
Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  in  ii.  cent.  i.  69;  in  iii- 
eent.  i-  91;  its  symbols  adored,  i.  121. 


Love,  Family  of,  an  anabaptist  sect,  ii.  140. 

,  Virgins  of,  an  order  in  the  Romish  church,  il. 

203. 

Louis,  the  Debonnaire,  a  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  i.  211;  his  edict  in  behalf  of  the  pope's 
election,  spurious,  i.  214;  his  zeal  in  suppressing 
the  vices  of  the  monks,  i.  217;  he  encourages 
Mysticism,  i.  223. 

IX.,  of  Frar.«ce,  afterwards  sainted,  his  two  cru- 
sades and  their  success,  i.  336;  his  famous  edict, 
called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  i.  344. 

,  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  with  John  XXII., 

i.  383;  he  patronises  the  Franciscans,  i.  396. 

,  elector  Palatine,  restores  Lutheranism  in  Ger- 
many, ii.  111. 

XIV.,  of  France,  his    solemn   ambassy  to  tho 

king  of  Siam,  ii.  158;  great  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  ii.  175;  contest  with  two  of  the  popes,  ii. 
196;  he  persecutes  the  Jansenists,  ii.  215;  revokes 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  ii.  254. 

Low-Churchmen  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  273. 

Lucar,  Cyrillus,  opposes  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  ii.  224;  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Lucas,  a  follower  of  Spinosa,  ii.  172. 

Luciferians,  a  sect,  i.  117. 

Luriolph,  his  learned  labours,  ii.  227. 

Lully,  Raymond,  a  philosopher,  i.  383;  different  opi- 
nions about  him,  ib. 

Lupus,  Servatus,  great  abilities  and  works  of,  i.213, 
i.  218. 

Luther,  Martin,  character  of,  ii.  13;  he  warmly  op- 
poses Telzel's  preaching  of  indulgences,  and  hence 
the  rise  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  dated,  ii.  14; 
his  motives  vindicated,  ib.;  he  is  violently  oppo- 
sed, ii.  15;  his  fruitless  conference  with  Caietan, 
ib.;  his  dispute  with  Eckius,  ii.  17;  he  is  excom- 
municated by  Leo  X.,  ii.  20;  separates  himself 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  ib.;  oflers  submission  to 
the  determination  of  a  general  council  lawfully  as- 
sembled, ib.;  is  unjustly  banished,  ii.  21;  his  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist,  ii.  23;  draws  up  the  Arti- 
cles of  Torgau,  ii.  27;  his  catechisms,  ii.  82;  form 
of  concord,  ib.;  explications  of  Scripture,  ii.  123; 
he  suppresses  the  Antinomians,  ii.  93;  publishes 
his  confession  of  faith,  ii.  106. 

Lutherans,  esteemed  by  the  Spaniards  as  better  sub- 
jects than  the  Calvinists,  ii.  117;  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws  and  policy,  ii.  236;  the  state  of  theo- 
logy and  moral  science  among  them,  ii.  237; 
state  of  their  church  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  383;  in  zix. 
cent.  ii.  412. 

Lutkeman,  Joachim,  his  singular  opinions,  ii.  249. 

Lyons,  a  council  at,  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  348;  a  famoua 
"decree  c(mcerning  the  cardinals,  during  the  vacan- 
cv  of  the  pontificate,  ib. 

Lyranus,  Nicolas,  great  character  of  i.  399. 

Mabillon,  a  learned  Benedictine,  ii.  201. 

Macarius,  character  of,  as  a  moralist,  i.  114. 

,  of  Ireland,  his  gross  error,  i.  213. 

Maccovius,  introduces  subtilties  into  theology,  ii. 
123;  followed  by  others,  ib. 

Macedonius,  a  heretic  in  iv.  cent.  i.  128. 

Madura,  account  of  that  successful  mission,  and  itt 
author,  ii.  156;  the  singular  method  used,  ib. 

Magnus,  Albertus,  a  philosophical  divine,  i.  365. 

Magus,  Simon,  a  blasphemous  sectary,  i.  49. 

Mahomet.     See  Mohammed. 

Malebranche,  the  philosopher,  ii.  179. 

Mandeville,  an  infidel,  ii.  305. 

Manes,  Manichoeus,  account  of  him,  i.  92;  his  doc- 
trine of  two  principles,  ii.;  various  reports  about 
hisrieath,  ib.;  his  summary  concerning  man,  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  ib.;  his  opinions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  i.  93;  his  rule  of  life  aus- 
tere, ib. 

Manichsans,  their  general  assembly,  i.  94;  their  state 
in  vi.  cent.  i.  170:  continue  in  xv.  cent.  i.  427. 

Marca,  Peter  de,  writes  against  the  papal  claims,  ii. 
190. 

Marcellus,  of  Ancyra,  a  sectary,  i.  128. 

Marcion,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Asia,  i.  71. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  favours  the  Reformation  in 
France,  ii.  30. 

Mark,  the  hermit,  his  works  and  character,  i.  143. 

Maronites,  whence  so  called,  i.  186;  retain  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Monothelites  till  xii.  cent,  ji.;  their 
subjection  to  Rome  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  81. 

MayroniuB,  Francis,  a  scholastic  divine,  i.  399. 

Marpnrg,  conference  at,  ii.  27. 

Marriase  allowed  to  the  clergy,  i.  85. 

Martial,  the  bishop,  declared  an  apostle,  i.  29S. 
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Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  converts  the  Gauls  in  iv, 
cent.  i.  104;  erects  the  first  monasteries  in  Gaul,  i. 
115. 

,  bishop  of  Braga,  his  summary  of  a  virtuous 

life,  i.  1G6. 

,  pope,  anathematises  the   Monothelites  and 

their  patrons,  i.  185;  is  banished  for  one  year,  ib. 

,  Raymond,  a  distinguished  author,  i.  341,  i. 

369. 

IV.,  his  character  and  insolence,  j.  349. 

v.,  assembles  a  council  at  Basil,  which  at- 
tempts the  reformation  of  tlie  church,  but  in  vain, 
i.  415. 

Martyr,  Peter,  zealous  in  propagating  Calvinism  in 
England,  ii.  112;  a  writer  of  common-place  divini 
ty,  ii.  123. 

Martyrs,  sufferings  of,  i.  31,  i.  32,  &c. 

Mary,  queen,  restores  popery  in  England,  ii.  40. 

,  Virgm,  when  first  worshipped,  i.  130;  her  image 

introduced  into  churches  in  v.  cent.  i.  146;  venera- 
tion for  her  increased  in  x.  cent.  i.  251;  institution 
of  the  Rosary  and  Crown  in  honour  of  her,  ib.\ 
controversy  concerning  her  immaculate  concep- 
tion, i.  326,  ii.  218. 

Massalians,  (Eucliites,)  their  antiquity,  i.  129;  their 
tenets,  ib.;  a  general  name  for  Eastern  heretics 
and  enthusiasts  in  xii.  cent.  i.  327. 

Mass,  Canon  of,  i.  169;  solitary  masses,  when  sup- 
posed to  be  introduced,  i.  206. 

Materialism,  doctrine  of,  ii.  398. 

Mathematical  sect,  rise  of,  ii.  178;  its  progress,  ii.  179. 

Matilda,  duchess  of  Tuscany,  her  donation  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  i.  271. 

Matthias,  John,  his  pacific  attempts,  ii.  233. 

Matthison,  John,  ringleader  of  the  fanatics  of  Mun- 
ster,  ii.  131. 

Maty,  Paul,  his  notions  of  the  Trinity,  and  conse- 
quent controversy,  ii.  313. 

Maur,  St.,  congregation  of,  ii.  201;  select  number  of 
learned  members,  and  their  adversaries,  ib.;  many 
and  admirable  productions,  (6. 

Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  promotes  the  famous 
treaty  of  Passau,  ii.  39. 

.— — '-,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  embraces  Calvinism, 
ii.  39;  harasses  the  Lutherans,  ib. 

,  stadt-holder,  seemingly  inclined  to  favour 

the  Arminians,  ii.  280;  declares  against  them,  with 
his  ambitious  views,  ii.  281;  his  violent  proceed- 
ings against  them,  ii.282. 

Maximin,  persecution  under  that  emperor,  i.  79. 

Maxims,  two  very  dangerous,  adopted  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
116. 

Maximus,  Julian's  master,  a  Platonist,  i.  106. 

,  of  Turin,  an  account  of  his  homilies,  i.  140. 

,  a  Greek   monk,  account  of  him  and  his 

works,  i.  179. 

Mayer,  Michael,  a  leader  of  the  Rosecrusians,  ii. 
176. 

Mayhew,  a  puritan  missionary  in  America,  ii.  167. 

Mazen,  Nicolas  de,  very  zealous  in  reforming  the 
monks  of  Germany,  i.  420. 

Medici,  the  zeal  of  this  family  in  cultivating  learn- 
ing, i.  408. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de,  a  zealous  patron  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  i.  409. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  character  of,  ii.  18;  he  prepares 
the  famous  confession  of  Augsburg,  ii.  27;  confutes 
Faber's  objections  to  it,  ii.  32;   his  dispute  with 
Eckius  at   Worms,  ii.  36;  his  sentiments  of  the 
edict  called  Interim,  ii.  38;  the  cause  of  a  schism 
among  the  Lutherans,  ib.;  the  method  of  philoso- 
phy adopted  by  him,  ii.  47;  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  Greeks  vi'ith  the  Protestants,  ii. 
73;  his  writings  in  philosophy,  ii.  86;  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  88rhe  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the   Lutheran  church,   ii.  96;   compared 
with  Luther,  ib.;  accused  of  apostasy  by  the  Lu- 
therans, ii.  95;  desirous  of  an  union  between  the 
reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  ii.  106;  which  is  faci- 
litated by  Calvin,  ii.;  but  meets viith  obstacles,  ii. 
Melancthonians,  a  philosophical  sect,  ii.  87. 
Melchites,  oriental  Christians,  i.  184. 
Meletian  controversy,  the  true  causes  of,  i.  116;  con- 
tinued till  V.  cent.  ib. 
Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  his  works,  i.  62. 
Menander,  his  wild  and  frantic  notions,  i.  50. 
Mendoz,  patriarch  of  .Ethiopia,  his  imprudent  zeal 

and  arrogance,  ii.  193;  he  is  banished,  ib. 
Mendicants,  tueir  institution  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  351;  con- 
Aned  to  four  societies  only,  i.  352;  their  univer- 


sal fame,  ib.;  pride  and  arrogance,  i.  354;  impious 

wiles,  ib.;  they  fall  under  a  general  odium,  i.  391, 

i.  420. 
Menno,  Simon,  account  of,  ii.  131;  his  remarkable 

success  in  gaining  proselytes,  j6.;  his  doctrines,  ti.; 

his  rigorous  laws  mitigated  by  the  Anabaptists  in 

xvii.  cent.  ii.  295. 
Mennonites,  their  various  fortunes  in  xvii.  cent.  ii. 

295;  different  sects  of  them,  ib. 
Mentz,  Felix,  his  detestable  character,  ii.  129. 
Mercator,  Marius,  a  warm  opposer  of  Pelagius,  i, 

141. 
Metaphysical  sect,  rise  of,  ii.  178;  improvement  and 

propagation,  ii.  179;  it  falls  into  contempt,  ii.  235. 
Meth,  Ezekiel,  account  of  that  fanatic,  ii.  251. 
Methodists,  popish,  most  eminent  in  France,  ii.  190; 

divided  into  two  classes,  ti. 
,  protcstant,  account  of,  ii.  393;  divisions 

among  them,  ib.;  their  tenets,  ii.  394;  influence  of 

the  sect,  ii.  418. 
Methodius,  eminent  for  his  piety,  i.  86. 
,  the  Confessor,  his  zeal  for  image  wor- 
ship, i.  218. 

-,  (with  Cyril)  converts  the  Moesians  and 


other  nations,  i.  208. 

Metropolitans,  whether  any  in  i.  cent.  i.  40;  their 
rights,  i.  60;  the  extent  of  their  power  in  iv.  cent, 
i.  106. 

Mezzabarba  is  sent  into  China  as  papal  legate,  ii. 
304;  unsuccessful,  ib. 

Micislaus,  duke  of  Poland,  converted  to  Christiani- 
ty, i.  236;  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  his  sub- 
jects, ii. 

Millennium,  controversy  concerning  it  in  iii.  cent. 
i.  89. 

Miltitz,  a  Saxon  knight,  holds  conferences  with  Lu- 
ther, ii.  16. 

Ministry,  necessity  of  a  public  one,  i.  36. 

Minucius,  Felix,  an  able  writer,  i.86. 

Miracles,  advantageous  to  Christianity,  i.  29;  it  is 
denied  that  they  had  entirely  ceased  in  iv.  cent,  i, 
104;  their  number  and  reality  in  viii.  cent,  examin- 
ed, I.  189. 

Missionaries,  their  success  in  barbarous  nations,  and 
particularly  Jesuits,  ii,  154;  a  burst  of  missionary 
zeal  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  421,  ii.  422. 

Missions,  priests  of,  ii.203. 

,  account  of  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  304;  protes- 

tant,  and  more  particularly  the  Danish,  ib. 

Missionary  voyages  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  ii.  402;  a  grand  missionary  system,  ii.  422. 

Mogislaus,  Peter,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Greek 
church,  ii.  73. 

Mohammed,  erroneously  called  Mahomet,  appears  in 
vii.  century,  i.  174;  delivers  the  koran  as  the  word 
of  God,  ii.;  his  success  accounted  for,  i.  175;  his 
pretended  Testament,  i.  183. 

Molina,  character  of,  ii.  69,  li.  70. 

Molinists,  controversies  with  them  concerning  pre- 
destination and  liberty,  ii.  70. 

Molinos,  Michael  de,  excites  new  controversies  in 
the  church,  ii.  219;  his  book  entitled  the  Spiritual 
Guide,  ti.;  principles  whence  his  followers  were 
called  Quietists,  ti.;  he  is  obliged  to  recant,  and 
dies  in  prison,  ti. 

Monarchy,  men  of  the  fifth,  their  enthusiastic  no- 
tions, ii.  271. 

Monks,  formed  into  a  regular  body  in  iv.  cent.  i.  115; 
different  orders,  ti.;  adopted  among  the  clergy,  ii.; 
claim  eminent  stations  in  the  church,  i.  139;  are 
not  subject  to  the  patriarchal  power,  i.  140;  are 
exempted  by  the  pope  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
i.  178;  excessive  veneration  paid  to  them  in  ix. 
cent.  i.  216;  employed  in  civil  affairs,  ti.;  decline 
of  their  discipline,  i.  217;  their  state  in  xi.  cent, 
and  increase  of  their  immunities,  i.  279;  their  ig- 
norance and  corruption,  ii.;  great  corruption  gives 
rise  to  chivalry,  ii.;  new  orders,  i.  280;  their  great 
increase  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  350;  a  reformation  attempt- 
ed among  them  in  xv.  cent.  i.  419;  their  corrupt 
state  in  "xvi.  cent.  ii.  10;  much  reformed,  ii.  57; 
new  orders,  ii.  59;  a  partial  reform,  ii.  201. 

Monophysites,  their  tenets  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ,  i.  153;  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius,  i.  171;  depressed  by  Justin  and  successive 
emperors,  ii.;  their  sect  restored  by  Baradseus,  ii.; 
divisions  among  them  terminated,  ii.;  they  flour- 
ish in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  75;  their  religious  doctrines 
and  rites,  ii.;  their  ignorance,  ii.;  in  Asia,  their 
state  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  226;  those  of  Africa  obsti- 
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nately  resist  the    Roman  yoke,  t6.;  their  Btate 
in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  303. 

Monothelites,  the  rise  of  this  sect  in  vii.cent.  i.  134; 
condemned  by  a  general  council,  i.  185;  diflerent 
opinions  among  tliein.i*.;  their  late  after  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  i.  186. 

Montanii?,  a  horetic,  attempts  to  supply  the  pretend- 
ed defects  of  the  Gospel,  i.  70;  his  excessive  auste- 
rity, ib.;  success  of  his  doctrine,  ib. 

Moors,  or  Saracens,  some  converted  in  xv.  cent.  i. 
400;  banished  out  of  Spain  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  186; 
consequences,  ib. 

Moralists  (moral  writers.)  in  ii.  cent.  i.  63;  the  dou- 
ble doctrine  then  introduced  by  Ihem.tft.;  its  effects, 
(6.;  the  most  eminent,  in  i  v.  cent,  with  their  defects, 
i.  114;  theircharacterin  v.  cent.  i.  143;  mystic  princi- 
ples adopted  by  them,  i.l44;  reduce  practical  religion 
to  the  observance  of  a  few  virtues  in  vii.  cent.  i. 
181;  imbibe  many  of  the  Aristotelian  principles  in 
viii.  cent.  i.  200;  principally  employed  in  ix.  cent. 
in  collecting  the  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  on 
morality,  i.  2-21;  content  themselves  in  x.  cent. 
with  composing  homilies,  and  writing  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  i.  249;  contemptible  iii  xi.  cent.  i.  280; 
partly  scholastic,  partly  mystic,  in  xii.  cent.  i.  324; 
their  character  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  309;  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  collecting  and  solving  cases  of  conscience, 
and  in  moralizing  on  the  nature  and  actions  of 
the  brute  creation,  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  401;  their  cha- 
racter in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  90. 

Morality,  Romish,  its  low  state  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  64. 

Moravians,  their  conversion  in  ix.  cent.  i.  208. 

Moravian  brethren,  account  of,  ii.  117.  See  United 
Brethren. 

More,  Hannah,  recommends  religious  reform,  il.  403. 

Morinus  endeavours  to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  ii.  223. 

Moscovy.  patriarch  of,  when  first  appointed,  ii.  74. 

Moses,  Barcepha,  a  Syrian  bishop,  in  ix.  cent.  ii. 
218. 

,  Cretensis,  an  impostor,  i.  132. 

Moulin,  Peter  du,  is  employed  to  reconcile  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Reformed,  ii.  230. 

Munster  seized  by  the  fanatics  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  91; 
retaken  by  its  sovereign,  ib.;  peace  of  Germany 
concluded  in  that  city,  ii.  185. 

Munzer,  a  fanatic  leader,  ii.  91,  ii.  129;  is  ignomini- 
ously  put  to  death,  ib.;  fate  of  his  associates,  ib. 

Mystics,  their  rise  in  the  East,  i.  59;  their  increase 
in  iv.  cent.  i.  114;  their  cause  promoted  in  v.  cent. 
i.  144;  their  pernicious  influence  on  moral  writers, 
ib.;  flourish  in  ix.  cent.  i.  222;  their  method  of  ex- 
plaining truth  adopted  in  xii.  cent.  i.  323;  oppose 
the  scholastics  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  368;  many  of  dis- 
tinguished merit  among  them  in  xv.  cent.  i.  426; 
the  only  remaining  sparks  of  piety  in  xvi.  cent, 
were  in  them,  ii.  13;  why  called  Cluietists,  ii.  219; 
their  precepts  embraced  by  the  Quakers,  ii.  290. 

Nagel,  Paul,  his  reveries,  ii.  290. 

Nantes,  famous  edict  of,  ii.  112;  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV.  ii.  254. 

Nations,  state  of  those  not  under  the  Romans,  i.  15; 
the  genius  of,  and  liberty  enjoyed  by,  the  northern, 
i.  16;  all  sunk  in  superstition,  but  of  different 
kinds,  ib. 

Nature,  its  law  studied  with  great  attention  in  xvii. 
cent.  ii.  174;  the  study  advantageous  to  Christian 
morality,  ib. 

Naylor,  James,  a  most  extravagant  Quaker,  ii.  288. 

Nazarenes,  the  rise  of,  i.  70;  their  division  into  two 
sects,  ib. 

Necessity,  a  subject  of  controversy,  ii.  398. 

Neri,  Philip,  institutes  the  priests  of  the  oratory 
in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  59. 

Nero  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  30,  i.  30. 

Nestorianism,  its  rise  and  author,  i.  148;  its  pro- 
gress after  the  council  of  Ephesus,  i.  150;  its  suc- 
cess in  the  East,  ib.;   its  state  in  vi.  cent.  i.  170. 

Nestnrians,  their  divisions  cease,  i.  151;  their  doc- 
trine, tA.;  they  introduce  Christianity  among  the 
Chinese,  i.  173:  flourish  under  the  Saracens,  i.  183; 
plant  the  Gospel  in  Tartary  in  x.  cent.  i.  235;  two 
factions  among  them  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  53;  their  no- 
tions of  the  two  natures  and  two  persons  in  Christ 
explained,  ii.  77;  their  state  in  xvii.  cent.  i.  228. 

Nestorius.  anathematized  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, i.  1 19;  condemneil  to  banishment  by  a  ge- 
neral council  at  Ephesus,  t*. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  estimable  character,  ii.  176; 
th»  excellence  of  his  philosophy  how   proved,  ii 


180;  liberty  of  thinking  restored  by  him  and  Des 

Cartes,  ib. 

Nice,  the  first  general  council  at,  i.  125,  the  account 
of  it  imperfect,  i6.;  it  condemns  Arius,  i.  126;  se- 
cond council,  i.  205;  superstitious  decrees  in  favour 
of  image  worship,  ib.;  its  authority  and  this  deci- 
sion acknowledged  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 

Nicephorus,  a  defender  of  image-worship,  i,  218. 

Callistus,  his  ecclesiastical  history,  account 


of,  i.  383. 

Gregoras,  his  character,  i.  383. 


Nicetas,  David,  account  of,  i.  218. 

Nicolaitans,  a  sect,  i.  50. 

Nicolas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  deposed,  i.  250; 
restored,  ib. 

II.,  pope,  his  famous  decree  concerning  the 

election  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  i.  205. 

III.,  aggrandises  the  papal  see,  i.  344;  confirms 

the  rigid  rules  of  St.  Francis,  i.  356. 

IV.,  his  character,  i.  349. 

v.,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  i.  418. 

,  Henry,  founder  of  the  Family  of  Love,  ii. 

140. 

Nicole,  a  Jansenist  divine,  ii.  191. 

Nieder,  John,  his  works,  and  the  use  of  them,  i.  422. 

Nihusiiis,  a  popish  melhodist,  ii.  191. 

Nobili,  Robert  de,  account  of  that  Jesuit's  mission, 
ii.  150;  his  singular  stratagems,  ib. 

Noetus,  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  i.  95. 

Nogaret,  William  de,  seizes  Boniface  VIII.,  i.  386; 
prosecutes  his  accusation  against  that  pontiff 
after  his  death,  ib. 

Nominalists,  who,  and  whence  so  called,  t.  212;  dis- 
pute between  thpm  and  the  Realists,  i.  262;  their 
chief,  John  the  Sophist,  ib.;  the  state  of  their  dis- 
putes in  different  centuries,  i.  307,  i.  384,  i.  410. 

Nonconformists,  a  name  given  to  the  Puritans,  ii. 
112;  their  hopes  frustrated  under  Charles  II.,  ii. 
272;  they  flourish  under  William  III.,  ib.;  their 
state  in  England  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  312. 

Non-jurors,  (high  churchmen,)  their  rise,  ii.  273;  their 
notions,  ib. 

Norbert,  founder  of  the  order  of  Premontre,  i.  317. 

Norman.-;,  their  invasions  in  ix.  cent.  i.  210;  form 
settlements,  ib.;  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
under  them,  ib.;  many  were  converted  in  x.  cent, 
with  Rollo,  ib.;  flourishing  state  of  learning  among 
them  in  xi.  cent.  i.  200. 

Norway,  people  of,  converted  by  Guthbald,  i.  238. 

Novatian  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  church  in  iii. 
cent.  i.  96. 

Nuremberg,  diet  at,  ii.  22;  peace  between  Charles  V. 
and  the  Protestants  at  a  second  diet,  ii.  34;  the 
terms,  ib.;  the  effects,  t*. 

Occam,  William,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists, i.  389;  his  didactic  writings,  i.  399. 

Ocliino,  Bernardino,  his  opinions,  ii.  liJ6. 

Odensee,  edict  at,  ii.  29. 

Odilo,  of  Clugni,  his  works,  i.  247. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Clugni,  attempts  to  reform  the  monks, 
i.  240;  his  character,  i.  247. 

CEcolampadius  resumes  the  dispute  concerning  the 
eueharist  with  Luther,  ii.  105;  his  expositions  of 
Scripture,  ii.  122. 

CEcumenical  council,  first  established  iniv.  cent.  i. 
106. 

CEcumeniua,  his  chain,  i.  247. 

Oliva,  or  d'Olive,  Pierre  Jean,  a  famous  Franciscan, 
excites  dissensions  in  the  order,  i.  358;  his  fanati- 
cism, ib. 

Olvmpia,  Donna,  the  mistress  of  pope  Innocent  X., 
ii.  181. 

Olympiodorus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  i.  105. 

Ophites,  a  sect  of  ridiculous  heretics  in  ii.  cent.  i.  75. 

Oratory,  priests  of  the,  ii.  59,  ii.  206. 

Orders,  ecclesiastical,  their  great  vices  in  xii.  cent, 
i.  315. 

Orders,  relieious,  new,  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  397;  new,  in 
XV.  cent.  i.  429. 

monastic,  their  state  in  xvii.  rent.  ii.  200;  re- 
formations made,  and  hence  two  classes,  ii.  201. 

Origen,  character  of,  i.  85;  his  erroneous  method  of 
explainingChristian  truths  by  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, i.  86;  his  Stromata  and  principles,  i.  87:  moral 
works,  ib.;  rigorous  measures  are  taken  by  two 
councils  against  him,  i.  90;  lie  confutes  the  Ara- 
bian philosophers,  i.  95;  controversies  concerning 
him  in  iv.  cent.  i.  118:  troubles  in  the  East  on  ac- 
count of  bis  writings,  ih.;  his  doctrine  ordered  to 
he  suppressed,  i   HP;  rondemnert  with  his  follow- 
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ers  in  a  general  council,  i.  I(j8;  his  doctrine  adopted 
by  the  Quakers,  ii.  290. 
Orosius  obviates   many   objections  against    Chris. 

tianity,  i.  J34,  i.  140. 
Osiander,  Andrew,  excites  disputes  in  xvi.  cent.  ii. 

97. 
Ostreg,  synods  at,  ii.  118. 

Otho  the  Great,  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  i.  238;  ex- 
cessive liberality  to  the  clergy,  and  its  unhappy  ef- 
fects, lb.;  he  is  saluted  with  the  title  of  emperor  by 
pope  John  XII.,  i.  244;  calls  a  council,  and  de- 
grades the  perjured  poiititf,  ib.;  his  death  and  mi- 
serable consequences,  i.  244,  i.  245;  his  authorita- 
tive edict,  ib. 
Otho,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  converts  the  Pomeranians 
in  xii.  cent.  i.  297. 

IV.,  emperor,  deposed  and  excommunicated  by 

pope  Innocent  III.  i.  347. 

Pacific  age,  that  time  so  denominated  when  Christ 

came  into  the  world,  i.  1(5. 
Paganism,  slate  of,  i.  16;  great  variety  of  religions 
among  the  Pagans,  ib.;  their  idolatry,  ib.;  their 
mysteries,  i.  17'.  remains  of  Paganism  in  iv.  cent, 
although  zealously  opposed  by  the  Christian  em- 
perors, i.  103;  some  remains  in  vi.  cent,  even 
among  the  learned,  i.  l.'»7. 

Pajon,  Claude,  attempts  to  modify  the  doctrine  of 
the  reformed  church,  ii.  261. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  supports  the  doctrine  of  the  Uuie- 
tists,  i.  403;  his  notions  concerning  the  divine 
operation,  ib. 

Palatinate,  decline  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  that 
part  of  Germany,  ii.  255. 

Palestine,  its  two  religions,  the  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan, much  corrupted  among  the  people  at  our  Sa- 
viour's coming  in  the  world,  i.  2J;  the  decline  of 
the  Christian  cause  in  that  country  in  xii.  cent.  i. 
300. 

Palladius,  works  and  character  of,  i.  140. 

Pantheists,  account  of  this  impious  sect,  ii.  172;  most 
eminent  members  among  them,  ib. 

Papal  power  saved  from  ruin  by  the  force  of  the  se- 
cular arm,  and  by  imperial  edicts,  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  33. 

Papin,  Isaac,  propagates  the  doctrine  of  Pajon,  ii. 
262,  ii.  263. 

Paracelsists,  eminent  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  87. 

Paracelsus,  Theophrastus,  founds  the  sect  of  Theo- 
sophists,  ii.  48. 

Paris,  frequented  in  xii.  cent,  for  its  eminent  di- 
vines, i.  323;  the  first  European  university  founded 
in  that  city  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  340;  severe  discipline  in 
it,  lb.;  Parisian  academy  of  sciences,  in  xvii.  cent. 
ii.  173;  grand  council  in  that  city,  ii.  379. 

,  Matthew,  the  historian,  i.  341. 

,  William  of,  a  metaphysical  divine,  i.  365. 

,  John  of,  his  great  character,  ib. 

,  Abbe  de,   pretended  miracles  wrought  at  his 

tomb.  ii.  213. 

Pasaginians  (circumcised,)  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  ii.  333. 

Pascal  II.,  pope,  renews  the  disputes  concerning  in- 
vestitures, i.  309;  is  condemned  by  a  council  at 
Rome,  ib. 

,  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  ii.  208. 

Passau,  treaty  of,  ii.  39. 

Paterinus,  a  common  name  given  to  all  heretics  in 
xl.  cent.  i.  272. 

Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  their  office  explained,  i.  60; 
bishop  of  Rome  their  reputed  chief,  i.  108;  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  patriarchal  government, 
i.  137;  contests  with  each  other,  and  melancholy  ef- 
fects, ib. 

Patrick  converts  the  Irish  in  v.  cent.  i.  133. 

Patripassians,  who,  and  why  so  called,  i.  76. 

Patronage,  origin  of  the  right  of,  i.  119. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  extraordinary  character  of,  i.  27. 

,  the  first  hermit,  i.  87. 

of  Samosata,  founder  of  a  sect,  i.  95. 

,  the  Deacon,  his  fame  in  viii.  cent.  i.  201. 

II.,  pope,  his  mixed  character,  i.  419. 

III.,  proposes  a  reformation,  ii.  34;  dispute  about 

his  real  character,  ii.  56. 

IV.,  founder  of  the  Theafins,  ii.  56,  ii.  59. 

v.,  his  character,  ii.  181;  contest  with  the  Ve- 
netians, ib.,  ii.  195. 

— -  Sarpi,  commonly  called  Father  Paul,  ii.  195. 

,  Vincent  de,  founder  of  the  priests  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  203. 

Paulicians,  controversy  of  the  Greeks  with  them,  i. 
183;  a  sect  in  ix.  cent.  i.  2.33;  persecuted  by  the 
Greek  emperors,  i*.;  meet  with  protection  from 
the  Saracens,  iTi.;  whether  Manichieans  or  not,  con- 


sidered, ib.;  their  opinions  in  six  articles,  ib.;  mi- 
serable state  under  the  Greeks  in  xi.  cent.  i.  294; 
their  first  assembly  at  Orleans,  i.  295;  their  ca- 
lamitous fate,  ib. 
Pauliiius  of  Aquileia,  his  character  and  works,  i. 
199. 

bishop  of  Nola,  his  works,  i.  111. 


Peasants,  their  horrid  war  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  24;  their 
claims  made  religious  by  Munzer,  ib.;  they  are  de- 
feated at  Mulhausen,  ib. 

Pelagianism,  rise  of,  i.  154;  it  is  suppressed  by  Au- 
gustin's  writings,  ib. 

Penance,  which  had  been  long  neglected,  is  restored 
in  vii.  cent.  i.  181. 

Penitential  discipline,  i.C5. 

Penn,  W^illiam,  settles  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania, 
ii.  289;  his  character,  ib.;  his  writings,  ii.  21j0. 

Pennafort,  Raymond  de,  his  decretals,  i.  343;  his  po- 
lemic works  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  i.  309. 

People,  their  right  of  choosing  their  rulers  and  teach- 
ers in  the  primitive  church,  i.  37;  their  remarkable 
ignorance  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  13. 

Pepin,  usurps  the  crown  of  France  in  viii.  cent.  i. 
194;  is  supported  by  pope  Zachary,  ib.;  anointed 
and  crowned  by  Stephen,  ib.;  his  donation  lo  the 
see  of  Rome,  i.  195. 

Perald,  William,  literary  fame  of,  i.  365. 

Peripatetics  flourish  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  175;  meet  with 
formidable  adversaries  in  Des  Cartes  and  Gasseu- 
di,  ii.  234,  ii.235. 

Perrault,  account  of  his  book  on  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  207. 

Persia,  three  persecutions  in  that  country  against 
the  Christians,  i.  105. 

Peter  FuUo  (the  Fuller,)  founder  of  the  sect  called 
Theopaschites,  i.  153. 

the  hermit,  his  superstitious  zeal  for  a  war  to 

the  Holy  Land,  i.  253. 

the  Great,  emperor  of  Russia,   introduces   a 

change  into  the  Russian  church,  ii.  226;  grants 
liberty  of  conscience,  ib. 

Petersen,  John  William,  his  inventions  and  reve- 
ries, ii.  247. 

Petit,  doctrine  of,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  put- 
ting a  tyrant  to  death,  i.  415. 

Petrarch  zealous  in  reviving  thestudy  of  the  learned 
languages,  i.  384. 

Petrobrussians,  a  sect  in  xii.  cent.  i.  330. 

Peucer  attempts  to  reform  Lutheranism,  ii.  99;  his 
character  and  sufi'erings,  ib. 

Peyrere,  Isaac  la,  his  strange  doctrine,  ii.  221. 

Pezplius,  his  catechism  favourable  to  the  sentiment! 
of  Calvin,  ii.  99. 

Pfaff,  Matthew,  zealous  in  projecting  a  union  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  the  reformed,  ii.  312; 
opposed  by  the  Lutherans,  ib. 

Pharisees,  their  tenets,  i.  22. 

I'hiladelphian  society,  founded  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  302. 

Philip,  father  and  son,  emperors,  supposed  to  be 
Christians,  i.  78. 

the  Solitary,  an  eminent  moral  writer,  i.  324. 

,  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  vigorously  oppose* 

the  papal  power,  i.  386;  charges  pope  Boniface 
VIII.  with  enormous  vices,  ii.;  and  hastens  the 
death  of  that  pontiff,  ib. 

Philippicus,  Bardanes,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  203;  is 
excommunicated  and  deposed,  ib. 

Philosophers  obscure  the  truth,  i.  19;  Oriental,  their 
first  principles,  i.  34;  their  opinions  concerning  the 
Deity,  i.  35;  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  ib.;  some 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  their  conversion  If 
advantageous,  considered,  i.  63;  their  efforts  in  iv. 
cent,  against  Christianity,  i.  103;  two  great  sects 
of  tbem  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  114. 

Philosophical  sin.  the  doctrine  of,  ii.  67. 

Philosophy,  two  kinds  prevailed  at  Christ's  birth,  i. 
18;  the  Eastern  not  much  known,  i.  33;  the  success 
of  the  Platonic  system  due  to  Plotinus  in  iii.  cent, 
i.  82;  promoted  by  Julian,  i.  106;  Aristotelian,  re- 
vived in  v.  cent.  i.  136;  confined  within  tho  circle 
of  the  Dialectics  in  xi.  cent.  i.  261;  encouraged 
among  the  Greeks  in  xii.  cent.  i.  304;  three  me- 
thods of  teaching  it  in  that  cent.  i.  307;  astrology 
mixed  with  it  in  xiv.  cent,  and  considered  as  ma- 
gic, i.  385;  the  Platonic  species  in  high  esteem  in 
XV.  cent.  i.  409;  Aristotelian,  dangerous  to  revealed 
religion,  ib.;  its  state  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  48;  progress 
of,  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  234. 

Phofiniis,  author  of  an  heretical  sect  in  iv,  cent.  L 
128;  dies  in  exil«,  ih. 
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Photiiu.  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  i.  210,  i.  218; 
first  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
on  his  account,  i.  209;  mutual  excommunications, 
ib.;  the  second  contest,  in  which  he  is  degraded,  ib.; 
he  engages  the  bishops  to  espouse  his  cause,  as  a 
public  cause  of  the  church,  ih.\  is  restored  to  his 
see,  i.  2I!0;  is  again  degraded,  ib. 

Pictet,  a  French  writer,  ii.  257. 

Pietism,  rise  of,  ii.  242;  Spener's  private  meetings  for 
its  promotion,  ii.;  the  name  of  Pietists  to  whom 
applied,  ii.  2t3;  their  extravagant  fanaticism,  ib.; 
two  objects  of  debate,  ii.  244;  the  third  object  on 
which  the  Pietists  insisted,  ii.  245;  their  state  in 
xviii.  cent.  ii.  387. 

Pin,  Dr.  du,  exjwses  the  injustice  of  the  papal 
claims,  ii.  19G;  account  of  the  correspondence  car- 
ried on  between  him  and  archbishop  Wake,  ii.  343. 

Pisa,  council  of,  i.  411;  another,  ii.  8. 

Piscator,  John,  his  doctrine  concerning  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  ii.  259. 

Pius  jr.,  pope,  obtains  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction,  i.  418.;  his  impudent  retraction  of 
former  opinions,  ib. 

IV.,  account  of,  ii.  56. 

v.,  eminent  for  his  austerity,  andsarnted,  ii..56. 

VI.,  (Braschi,)  government  of,  ii.  376;  his  visit  to 

the  emperor,  ii.  377;  he  is  attacked  by  many 
princes,  ii.  378;  dies  in  confinement,  i.  379. 

Vtl.,  adjusts  a  concordat  with  the  first  consul 

of  France,  ii.  404;  crowns  Napoleon,  ib.;  is  de- 
prived of  his  power,  and  imprisoned,  ii.  405;  re- 
stored, ib.;  dies  at  a  great  age,  ii.  40G. 

Place,  M.  de  la,  his  opinions  concerning  original  sin, 
and  contests  occasioned  by  it,  ii.  261. 

Placette,  La,  his  moral  works,  ii.  257. 

Planudes,  Ma.ximus,  his  character,  i.  383. 

Plato,  his  notions  concerning  the  Deity,  i.  20;  his 
opinions  adopted  by  many  in  xii.  cent.  i.  304. 

Platonics  or  Platonists,  their  tenets,  i.  19;  their 
schools  more  frequented  than  those  of  the  .Stoics, 
i.  56;  new,  their  rise  in  Egypt  in  ii.  cent,  ib.; 
whence  styled  Eclectics,  ib.;  the  principles  of  their 
philosophy,  as  improved  by  Ammonius,  i.  57;  they 
flourish  in  iii.  cent,  ib.;  tlieir  state  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
106;  in  v.  cent.  i.  136;  their  suppression,  i.  160. 

Plotinus,  his  doctrine  widely  propagated  in  iii.  cent, 
i.  82. 

Plutarch  renews  the  celebrated  academy  at  Athens 
in  iii.  cent.  i.  83. 

Poiret,  Peter,  a  follower  of  Bourignon,  ii.  302. 

Poland,  commotion*  excited  there  by  Stancarus,  ii. 
98;  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  xvi.  cent.ii.  117. 

Polanders,  conversion  of,  i.  236. 

Polycarp,  a  martyr,  i.  55. 

Pomeranians  converted  to  Christianity,  i.  297. 

Pomeriu-a,  Julian,  his  confutation  of  the  Jews,  and 
other  works,  i.  179. 

Pongilup,  Armannus,  his  fame  and  piety,  i.  360. 

Pontius,  of  Nola,  his  good  character  and  works,  i. 
140. 

Popes,  (Roman  pontiffs,)  when  first  distinguished  by 
a  certain  pre-eminence  over  other  bishops,  i.  84;  in 
what  sense  this  superiority  must  be  understood, 
ib.;  their  power  in  iv.  cent,  whence,  i.  107;  the 
double  election,  and  its  melancholy  consequence. 
ih.;  the  limits  of  their  authority,  ib.;  steps  laid  for 
their  future  despotism,  ib.;  they  contend  with  the 
bishop  ofConstantinople  for  unlimited  supremacy, 
i.  161;  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gothic 
princes,  i.  162;  obtain  the  title  of  Universal  Bi- 
shops, i.  178;  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  temporal 
princes,  i.  195;  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction  un- 
der Charlemagne,  i.  196;  their  opinions  opposed  in 
councils  assembled  by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  i. 
199;  their  power  augmented  by  the  divisions  of  the 
empire  in  ix.  cent.  i.  215;  they  diminish  ihe  power 
of  councils  and  the  bishops,  ti.;  frauds  and  forgeries 
to  support  their  claims,  ib.;  their  supreme  legisla- 
tive authority,  though  opposed,  gains  ground,  j. 
245;  their  motives  for  encouragine  the  first  crusade. 
i.  255;  assume  the  designation  of  Pope,  or  Universal 
Father,  in  .\i.  cent.  i.  263;  accessions  to  their  power 
by  the  zeal  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  i.  271;  violent  dis- 
sensions between  tliem  and  the  emperors  concern- 
ing extent  of  power,  in  xii.  cent.  i.  30f^;  they  de- 
prive bishops  of  the  right  of  canonization,  i.  314; 
and  of  the  power  to  grant  indulgences,  i.  320;  aim 
at  universal  dominion,  i.  343;  their  arrogant 
claims  opposed  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
i.  344;  great  accessions  of  power  due  to  Innocent 
III.  and  Nicolas  III.,  ib.;  the  advantage  they  de 
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rived  from  the  orders  of  Mendicants,  and  their  re- 
turns for  these  favours,  i.  .S55;  their  authority  di- 
minished under  tlie  Gallic  pontilfs,  i.  387;  their 
power  declared,  by  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basil/to  be  inferior  to  that  of  general  councils,  i. 
411,  i.  416;  deprived  of  their  expectances,  reserva- 
tions, and  provisions,  ib.;  their  zeal  for  propagating 
Christianity  in  xvi.  cent,  examined,  ii.  45;  what 
distinction  must  be  made  between  their  authority 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  i>.  51;  debate.^  concerning 
their  power,  ib.;  they  find  zealous  advocates  for 
their  authority  in  the  Je.suits,  ii.  51;  their  infalli- 
bility and  unlimited  supremacy  not  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  64;  re- 
strictions upon  their  power  in  various  countries, 
ii.  407,  ii.  408. 

Porphyry,  a  more  virulent  than  formidable  enemy 
of  Christianity,  i.  81. 

Porree,  Gilbert  de  la,  charged  with  blasphemy,  1. 324; 
his  errors  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  subtle- 
ty and  a  metaphysical  method  of  explaining  the 
Christian  doctrine,  ib. 

Porretta,  Margaret,  fate  of,  i.  403. 

Port-Royal,  convent  of,  described,  ii.  217;  sanctity 
of  the  religious  in  it,  and  its  fame,  ib.;  its  ruin,  ii. 
218. 

Portugal,  contest  of  its  court  with  Rome  in  xvii. 
cent.  ii.  195. 

Positivi,  Christian  doctors  in  xii.  rent.  i.  323. 

PrcCtorius,  an  advocate  of  vital  religion,  ii.  250. 

Prague,  Jerome  of,  condemned  to  the  flames,  i.  413. 

Praxeas,  his  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  ii.  76; 
his  followers  called  Monarchians,  ib. 

Predestinarians,  whence  their  rise  in  v.  cent.  i.  156; 
their  doctrine,  ti.;  opposed  by  Augustin,  ib. 

Predestination  and  Grace,  controversy  concerning, 
in  is.  cent.  i.  226;  also  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  257. 

Premontre,  an  order  of  monks  founded  by  Norbert  in 
xii.  cent.  i.  317;  their  universal  fanie,t6.;  excessive 
poverty  at  first,  and  subsequent  opulence,  ib. 

Presbyters  of  the  church,  i.  38. 

Presbyterians  flourish  under  Cromwell,  ii.  270. 

Prescription,  how  pleaded  against  error  in  iii.  cent, 
i.  89;  polemics  rest  upon  it  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  191. 

Prester,  John,  account  of,  i.  235;  his  successor  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Genghiz  Khan,  i.  303;  the 
cfiect  of  his  death  on  tlie  affairs  of  the  Christians 
in  Tartary,  ib. 

Priesthood,  an  artful  parallel  between  the  Jewish 
and  Christian,  i.  60. 

Priestley,  a  sectarian  philosopher,  ii.  397. 

Printing,  this  art  discovered  in  xv.  cent.  i.  408>  by 
whom  invented,  ib. 

Priscillian  revives  the  Gnostic  heresy  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
129;  condemned  to  death,  ib. 

Priscillianists,  tenets  of,  i.  129. 

Proclus,  a  modern  Platonist,  i.  136. 

Prophets  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  33. 

Prosper,  of  Aquitaine,  an  eminent  writer,  i.  141. 

Protestants,  whence  this  name,  ii.  26;  deliberate 
about  forming  a  league,  ii.  26;  di.ssension  among 
them  about  the  eucharist,  ib.;  pre.=ent  a  confession 
of  their  faith  at  Augsburg,  ii.  31;  attempt  to  propa- 
gate the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  ii,  4(1;  their  mis- 
sions in  Asia,  ii.  164;  in  America,  ii.  166;  perse- 
cuted by  the  Romanists  in  xvii. cent.  ii.  186;  milder 
methods  used  by  their  enemies,  ii.  188;  public  and 
private  conferences  take  place  between  the  doc- 
tors of  both  churches;  but  the  breach  is  widened, 
ib.;  methods  of  reconciliation  by  the  Roraanisti 
ineffectual,  ii.  188. 

French,  a  great  variety  in  their  reli- 


gious sentiments,  ii.  Ill;  join  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  Geneva,  i6.;  peace-makers  among 
them  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  188;  their  state  in  xviii.  cent, 
ii.  376,  ii.  387;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  413. 

Prussia,  Frederic,  king  of,  an  open  infidel,  ii.  387. 

Prussians  are  compelled  to  receive  Christianity,  i. 
337. 

Psellus,  Michael,  great  character  of  i.  259,  i.  283. 

Ptolcmaites,  a  Valentinian  sect,  i.  7.5. 

Purgatory,  its  analogy  to  pagan  superstition,  i.  145; 
the  success  of  this  doctrine  in  x.  cent.  i.  247. 

Puritans,  (Non-conformists,)  their  rise  in  xvi.  cent, 
ii.  112;  their  doctrine,  ii.  113;  their  principles  re- 
specting church  government  and  worship,  ii.  114; 
divided  into  a  variety  of  sects,  ii.  116;  controversy 
between  them  andthe  church  of  England,  ii.  126; 
contest  about  doctrinal  points,  ih.;  their  missions 
to  America,  ii.  167;  their  state  under  James  and 
Charles  I.,  ii.  263,  ii.  265. 
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Quadriviuin,  meaning  of,  i.  2U0. 
Cluakera,  riso  of,  ii.  asii;  tumults  and  proceetiings 
against  them,  16.;  their  first  attempts  under  Crom- 
well, ii.2rt8;  strange  instances  of  most  extravagant 
fanaticism,  ib.;  they  assume  a  regular  form  of  dis- 
cipline, ib.;  their  settlement  in  America,  ii.289;  in- 
testine disputes  and  contests  among  them,  ib.; 
their  religion  considered  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  ii.  ^iJO;  account  of  Barclay's  works,  particu- 
larly his  catechism,  ib.;  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine, the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  mystics, 
ib.;  their  moral  doctrine  comprehended  in  two  pre- 
cepts, ii.  202;  their  singular  customs,  ib.;  a  farther 
account  of  them,  ii.  418. 

• ,  their  vindication,  made  by  direction  and  in 

behalf  of  a  meeting  representing  the  society  in 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  iStc.  held 
in  Philadelphia,  IJ  mo.  22,  17!)9,  extracted  from 
the  Philadelphia  edition  of  that  year,  and  now  re- 
published at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the  society 
of  Friends  in  New  Vork,  ii.  293. 
duesnel,  author  of  the  celebrated  New  Testament, 

ii.  209,  ii.  3LI8. 
Quietism,  controversies  occasioned  by  its  doctrine  in 

xvii.  cent.  ii.  220. 
ftuietists  (Hesychasts,)  their  rise  in  the  East,  i.  402; 
their  notions  of  a  celestial  light  within  them,  i. 
403. 
ftuinisextum.  council  of  Constantinople  in  vii.  cent. 

i.  182,  i.  \86. 
Rabanus,  Rlaurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  called  the 
Light  of  France  and  Germany,  i.  212,  i.  218;  his 
commentaries,  i.  222. 
Eabelais,  the  French  wit,  ii.  46. 
Kacow,  catechism  of,  ii.  J48. 
Radbert,  account  of,  i.  218,  i.  225. 
Ramus,  Peter,  an  esteemed  philosopher,  ii.  48. 
Rasa,  Procopius,  the  head  of  the  Hussites,  i.  424. 
Ratheir,  bishop  of  Verona,  his  works  and  character, 

i.  247. 
Rathman,  Herman,  controversy  occasioned   by  his 

writings,  ii.  248. 
Ratisbon,  conference  at,  ii.  36. 

Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse,  opposes  the  pretended 
heretics,  i.  375;  his  son  attacks  and  defends  them 
by  turns,  ib. 
Realists,  who  so  called,  i.  212;  schoolmen  chiefly 
such  in  -xiii.  cent.  i.  367;  their  disputes  with  the 
Nominalists  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  384. 
Reformation,  its  history  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  7;  its  foun- 
dation laid  on  the  revival  of  letters,  ib.;  how  the 
people  were  in  some  measure  prepared  to  receive 
it,  ii.  10;  its  origin  in  Germany,  ii.  18;  its  rise  and 
progress  in  Sweden,  ii.  28;  in  Denmark,  ii.  29;  in 
France,  ii.  30;  and  in  other  European  slates,  ii.  31; 
its  history  from  the  Augsburg  confession  till  the 
war  consequent  upon  the  Smalcald  league,  ib.; 
from  the  Smalcald  war  till  the  peace  of  Religion  at 
Augsburg,  ii.  37;  a  judgment  of  it,  and  the  means 
used  for  producing  it,  ii.  43;  it  civilized  many  na- 
tions, ii.  48;  its  rise  in  England,  ii.  35;  how  pro- 
moted by  Edward  VI.  and  his  character,  ii.  40; 
takes  place  in  Scotland,  ib.;  its  success  in  Ireland, 
ii.  42;  its  progress  in  the  United  Provinces,  ii.;  con- 
duct of  the  nobility  and  people  at  this  time,  con- 
sidered and  explained,  ih.;  the  religion  of  Switzer- 
land established  there,  ib.;  in  Italy,  its  progress,  ib. 
Reformers,  the  first,  vindicated,  ii.  333;  state  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  modern  times,  i.  338  to  i.  342. 
Refugees,  French,  their  character,  ii.  104, 
Regale,  a  right  enjoyed   by  the  French  kings,  and 

opposed  by  Innocent  XI.  ii.  197. 
Reinboth,  singularity  of  his  opinions,  ii.  349. 
Reineccius,  a  Lutheran  historian,  ii.  86. 
Relics,  excessive  veneration  for  them  in  is.  cent.  i. 

221;  by  what  arts  collected,  ib. 
Religion,  early  method  of  teaching  it  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  i.  42;  corrupted  by  the  principles  of 
modern  Platonism,  i.  86;  its  state  in  iv.  cent.  i.  Ill; 
degenerate  into  superstition,  ib.;  pious  frauds, 
whence,  i.  112;  method  of  explaining  Scripture  on 
Origen's  plan,  ib.;  its  doctrines  determined  wi^h 
more  accuracy  in  v.  cent.  i.  141;  practical,  how  ex- 
plained in  vi.  cent,  and  methods  used  for  advancing 
it,  i.  165;  its  deplorable  state  in  vii.  cent.  i.  180;  its 
decline  in  viii.  cent.  i.  200;  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  ix.  cent.,  and  the  causes,  i.  219;  its 
state  in  x.  cent.  i.  247;  made  to  consist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  external  rites  in  'li.  cent.  i.  284;  its 
melancholy  state  in  xii.  cent.  1.  319;  a  deplorable 
account  of  it  in  xiii.  cent  i,  365;  corrupted  in  xiv. 


cent,  and  hence  the  number  of  sectaries  increased, 
i.  399;  many  defenders  engage  to  prevent  its  totnl 
decay  in  xv.  cent.  i.  422;  reduced  to  mere  external 
pomp  and  show,  i.  427;  its  state  upon  the  continent 
in  modern  times,  ii.  372,  ii.  377,  ii.  378,  ii.  383,  ii. 
403;  in  Great  Britain,  ii.  389,  ii.  416. 
Religious  errors,  their  punishment  by  civil  penalties, 

when  introduced,  i.  116. 
Remi,  the  apostle  of  the  Gauls,  i.  157. 
Remonstrants.    See  Arminians. 
Reservation,  ecclesiastical,  stipulated  by  Charles  V. 

for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  85. 
Restitution,  edict  issued  in  Germany,  ii.  184;  how 

put  in  execution,  ib. 
Reuchlin  restores  learning  among  the  Germans  in 

XV.  cent.  i.  409. 
Revolution,  French,  unfavourable    to  religion,  ii. 

378. 
Rheims,  William  of,  his  works  adapted  to  promote 

practical  rehgion,  i.  319. 
Rhodes,  Alexander  of,  his  mission  to  Siam,  &c.  li. 

157. 
Ricci,  Matthew,  a  zealous  missionary  in  xvi.  cent. 

ii.  46. 
Richelieu,  cardinal,  attempts  to  reclaim  the  Protea- 

tants,  ii.  18!/;  his  despotic  maxim,  ii.  253. 
Richer,  Edmund,   opposes   the    pontifical  autboritjr 

over  the  Gallican  church,  ii.  63. 
Rigorists,  Jansenists  so  denominated,  ii.  216. 
Rites.     See  Ceremonies. 
Rivier  propagates  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus  at 

Paris,  ii.  87. 
Robert,  of  Arbriselles,  founder  of  the  Fontevraud 
order  of  monks  in  xii.  cent.  i.  316;   his  singular 
discipline  and  rules,  how  defended,  i.  317. 

,  de  Sorbonne,  founder  of  a  college  fortbestu. 

dy  of  divinity  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  340. 
Rochelle,  city  of,  granted  to  the  reformed  in  France, 
ii.  253;  taken  from  them  by  Louis  XIII.  and  terri- 
ble consequences  of  it  to  the  reformed,  ib. 
Roderic,  Christopher,  a  famous  Jesuit,  ii.  52. 
Roell,  Herman  Alexander,  controversy  set  on  foot  by 
him  about  the  use  of  reason  in  religion,  ii.  276;  ilia 
notions  about  divine  decrees,  &c.  ib. 
Rollo,  the  pirate,  is  converted,  i.  235. 
Romania,  Humbert  de,  attempts  to  reform  the  monka 
in  xiii.  cent.  i.  365;  his  Spiritual  Institutes,  i.  369. 
Roman  empire,  its  extent  advantageous  to  Christi- 
anity, i.  15;  its  state  in  v.  cent.  i.  131. 

Catholic  faith,  derived  from  two  sources,  ii. 

60;  uncertainty  about  its  real  doctrine,  ib.;  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  determining  doctrines  and 
controversies,  ib. 

—  religion,  its  principal  heads,  ii.  60, 


ii.  62. 

Romans  imposed  the  names  of  their  own  deities  on 
those  of  other  nations,  and  hence  the  perplexities 
in  the  history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  i.  16; 
why  they  persecuted  the  Christians,  i.  30;  state  of 
learning  and  philosophical  sects  among  them,  L 
39;  they  introduced  letters  and  philosophy  into  the 
conquered  countries,  16. 

Rome,  its  bishops.    See  Popes. 

,  the  decline  of  this  church,  and  whence  dated, 

ii.  51;  its  internal  constitution  strengthened  in 
various  ways,  ii.  54;  its  contest  with  Portugal  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  195;  with  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  196;  peace 
concluded  on  inglorious  terms  for  the  pope,  ib.\  a 
second  contest,  ib.;  an  assembly  of  bishops  drew  up 
four  propositions,  opposed  by  the  pope  publicly  and 
privately,  ii.  197;  another  contest,  ib.;  an  accom- 
modation, ii.  198;  whether  the  papal  authority 
gained  ground  in  this  cent,  ib.;  history  of  thia 
church  in  xviii.  cent,  ii.367;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  403. 

,  its  state  of  learning  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  204;  im- 
proved by  the  French,  ib.;  philosophy  much  changed 
in  France,  and  those  most  distinguished  in  it,  ib.; 
ill  treatment  of  them,  ib.;  the  French  example  fol- 
lowed in  Italy,  &c.  ib.;  Jesuits  improve  learning 
most,  and  are  followed  by  the  Benedictines,  ii. 
205;  decline  of  learning  among  the  Jesuits  ever 
since,  ti.;  emulation  of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory, 
and  the  most  distinguished  among  them,  j'J.;  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  Romish  communion,  ii.  206; 
its  doctrine  more  corrupt  than  in  the  former  ages, 
ib.;  Jesuits,  why  supported  by  the  popes,  ib.;  they 
sap  the  foundations  of  n-.orality  by  several  perni- 
cious maxims,  ii.  207;  are  condemned  by  Alexan- 
der VII.  and  VIII.,  yet  their  moral  tenets  not 
suppressed,  ii.  208;  why  the  great  made  them 
their  confessors,  ib.;  their  maxims  and  practices 
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not  adopted  by  all  the  fraternity,  ib-i  stale  of  exe- 
gelic  theology  among  Iho  Romanists,  in  XTii.  Cent. 
«'i.;  Scripture,  how  obscured,  ib.\  stale  of  didactic, 
moral,  and  polemic  theology  at  this  time,  ii.  2IU; 
contest  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
about  grace,  ib.;  contest  occasioned  by  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Janseni.sni,  ii.  211. 

Roscellinus,  controversy  relative  to  the  Trinity,  be- 
gun by  him  in  xi.  cent.  i.  290. 

Rosecrucians  inveigh  against  the  Peripatetics,  ii. 
176;  most  eminent  among  them,  with  their  fol- 
lowers, tfc.;  attacked  by  Gassendi,  ib. 

Rufinas  of  Aquileia,  character  of,  i.  1  U. 

Rupert  of  Duytz,  .1  great  controversialist,  i.326. 

Russians  converted  in  ix.  cent,  and  by  what  prudent 
means,  i.  209;  their  conversion  misrepresented  by 
LeGuien,»4.;  they  adopted  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Greeks,  ii.  74;  state  of  their  church 
in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  225;  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  'iSl;  in  xix. 
cent.  ii.  410. 

Saads,  a  sect  in  India,  ii.  411. 

Sabeans,  a  sect  of  Chri.'stians,  near  the  Persian  gulf, 
whose  tenets  and  practices  are  borrowed  from  the 
Jews  and  Mohammedans,  ii.  411. 

Sabellius,  his  notions  of  the  Trinity,  i.  95. 

Sacrament,  festival  of,  its  origin  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  371. 

Sadducees,  their  tenets,  i.  22. 

Sagarelli,  Gerard,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Apostles  in 
xii.  cent.  i.  380;  is  committed  to  the  flames,  ii. 

Saints,  veneration  paid  to  them,  i.  371;  their  num- 
ber considerably  augmented  in  v.  cent.  i.  141; 
their  sepulchres  frequented,  ib.;  their  prayers 
thought  to  be  victorious  at  the  throne  of  God,  i. 
162;  a  confidence  in  their  merits  thought  necessary 
to  salvation  in  viii.  cent.  i.  200;  tutelar,  their  ori- 
gin, i.  220;  their  lives,  ib. 

Salisbury,  John  of,  ?iis  just  and  severe  censure  of 
the  Nominalists,  Realists,  and  Formalists,  i.  307. 

Salvian,  his  book  on  divine  government,  i.  134;  cha- 
racter, i.  140;  moral  writings  excellent,  i.  143. 

Samaritans,  their  notions,  i.  24;  a  sect  of  that  deno- 
mination in  England,  ii.  420. 

Sanchez,  a  philosopher,  ii.  180. 

Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterburj',  is  deprived  with 
seven  other  prelates  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
ii.  273. 

Sanction,  Pragmatic,  instituted  for  retrenching  pa- 
pal power,  i.  4IH;  when  and  by  whom  made,  ifi.; 
it  is  abrogated  in  part  by  Louis  XI.  of  France,  i6.; 
its  total  abrogation  obtained  from  Francis  I.  ii.  9. 

Sandeman,  a  sectarian  writer,  ii.  392. 

Sandius,  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Arians,  ii. 
299. 

Saracens,  their  successful  incursions  in  the  east  in 
viii.  cent.  i.  190;  their  usurpations  in  the  west, 
ib.;  their  progress  toward  universal  empire  in  ix. 
cent.  i.  209;  the  progress  of  their  arms  more  inju- 
rious to  the  gospel  in  the  east  than  in  the  west, 
ib.;  the  Ottoman  empire  established  on  the  ruin  of 
their  power,  i.  239;  state  of  learning  among  them, 
i.  240;  expeditions  formed  against  them,  i.  253; 
history  of  this  holy  war,  i.  255;  reasons  for  and 
against  these  wars,  i. 250;  with  their  unhappy  con- 
sequences, ib. 

Sardis,  council  of,  its  fouilh  canon  supposed  to  have 
been  the  chief  step  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  pope, 
i.  108. 

Bavanarola,  Jerome,  his  great  character,  i.  422;  his 
unhappy  fate,  ib. 

Saurin,  James,  his  opinion  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  violating  the  truth,  and  controversy  there- 
on, ii.  313. 

Saxony,  divines  of,  attempt  a  new  reformation, 
ii.  99. 

Sceptics,  their  method,  and  most  eminent  among 
them  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  178;  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  305,  ii. 
391,  ii.  395. 

Bchade,  John  Caspar,  his  character,  ii.  247;  his  im- 
prudent zeal  excites  commotions  in  the  Lutheran 
church,  ib. 

Schism,  the  great  western,  in  xiv.  cent.,  an  account 
of,  i.  390;  proposals  for  terminating  it,  lA.;  foment- 
ed and  continued  in  xv.  cent.  i.  410;  healed  by  the 
prudence  of  Nicolas  V.,  i.  418;  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  i.  42fi;  why  not  healed,  ih. 

Schmidt,  Erasmus,  a  learned  expositor  of  Scripture, 
ii.  237. 

,  Sebastian,  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  ib. 

— — ,  Laurent,  the  Wertheim  interpreter,  ii.  310. 

Scholastic  theology,  rise  of,  i.  86. 

Scholastics,  properly  so  called,  in  lii.  cent.i.  322;  are 


opposed  from  ditlerent  quarters,  i.  323;  and  princi. 
pally  by  St.  Bernard,  ib.;  are  chiefly  Realists  in 
xiii.  cent.  i.  367;  theii  dangerous  tenets,  i.  36fc; 
hated  and  opposed  in  xv.  cent.  i.  425;  and  princi- 
pally by  the  restorers  of  polite  literature,  ib. 

Schoolmen,  or  the  cultivators  of  scholastic  theology, 
).  86;  chiefly  employed  in  collecting  the  ancient 
interpretations  of  the  Fathers  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  367; 
contentions  among  them  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  368. 

Schools,  established  fur  Christian  philosophy,  i.  43; 
very  serviceable  to  Christianity,  i.  106;  cathedral 
and  monastic  schools,  i.  191;  new  schools,  i.  260. 

Schuruian,  Anna  Maria,  character  of,  ii.  301. 

Schwenkfeld,  Caspar,  his  debates  with  Luther,  ii.92. 

Sciences,  their  sad  state  in  vii.  cent.  i.  177;  a  new 
division  of  them,  and  their  number  increased  in 
xii.  cent.  i.  305;  their  improvement  in  xvii.  cent, 
ii.  173;  their  distinguished  promoters,  and  advan- 
tages hence  arising  to  society  and  religion,  ib.; 
their  state  among  the  Lutlierans,  ii.  234. 

Scientific  societies  at  London  and  Paris,  ii.  173. 

Scioppius  employed  to  write  against  the  Protestants. 
ii.l83. 

Sclavoninns,  converted  by  Waldemar,  king  of  Den- 
mark, in  xii.  cent.  i.  297;  their  conversion  com- 
pleted by  the  zeal  of  Henry  the  Lion,  i.  298. 

Scotists,  followers  of  Duns  Scot  us,  i.  400. 

Scotland,  whether  Christian  in  iii.  cent.  i.  79;  church 
of,  its  founder,  ii.  112;  how  far  it  adopts  the  sys- 
tem established  at  Geneva,  ib.;  a  remarkable  de- 
claration of  James  I.  respecting  the  kirk,  ii.  206; 
sects  in  Scotland,  ii.  392,  ii.  402. 

Scotus,  Johannes  Erigena,  an  eminent  philosopher, 
i.  212;  blends  the  Mystic  theology  with  the  Scholas- 
tic, ib.;  his  notions  and  great  modesty,  ib.;  high 
character,  i.  219. 

Marianus,  his  works,  i.  283. 

John  Duns,  eminent   for  the  acufeness  and 

subtlety  of  his  genius,  i.  399. 

Scriptures,  canon  of,  supposed  to  be  settled  before 
the  middle  of  ii.  cent.  i.  40;  early  method  of  inter- 
preting them,  i.41;  the  New  Testament  translated 
into  several  languages,  i.  52;  versions  of  both  Tes- 
taments, i.  112;  zeal  for  them  in  ii.cent.  i.  62;  the 
zeal  of  many  for  their  difiuslon  in  iii.  cent,  and 
advantages  hence  arising  to  Christianity,  i.  78;  in- 
terpreters of  the  Scriptures  censured,  and  why,  i. 
88;  versions  in  iv.  cent,  not  well  executed,  i.  113 
the  most  eminent  commentators  in  v.  cent.  i.  14* 
Origen's  method  adopted  by  many,  ib.;  logical  dis 
cussions  deemed  better  tests  of  truth  than  th| 
Scriptures,  ib.;  expositors  in  vii.  cent,  few,  and  very 
unlearned,  i.  181;  the  study  of  them  much  pro 
nioted  by  Charlemagne,  i.  200;  allegorical  interpr*;. 
ters  of,  in  ix.  cent.,  and  their  fundamental  princi- 
ple, i.  222;  explained  in  xii.  cent,  chiefly  according 
to  the  rules  of  Mysticism,  i.  198;  which  prevailed 
much  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  198;  absurd  modes  of  inter- 
pretation in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  63;  also  in  xvii.  cent.  ii. 
256. 

Sectarian  philosoi'hers,  why  so  called  in  xvii.  cent, 
ii.  235. 

Sects  tbrnied  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  i.  47;  those 
w  hich  arose  from  the  oriental  philosophy,  very  de- 
trimental to  Christianity,  i.  70;  illiterate,  which 
prevailed  in  ii.  cent.  i.  75;  remains  of  the  ancient 
in  iii.  cent.  i.  92;  and  in  iv.  cent.  i.  121;  Manicha;- 
ans  most  prevalent,  ib.;  ancient,  flourish  in  vii. 
cent.  i.  183;  and  recover  strength  in  viii.  cent,  from 
the  divisions  in  the  Grecian  empire,  i.  197;  and 
subsists  in  xi.  c<^nt.  i.  293;  numerous  among  the 
Latins  in  xii.  cent,  and  the  abuses  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  i.  328;  multiplied  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  37.3; 
unanimous  in  opposing  superstition,  and  the  papal 
power,  ib.;  among  the  Dutch  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  277; 
of  inferior  note  in  that  cent.;  an  account  of  them, 
ii.  299;  sects  in  Great  Britain  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  312, 
ii.  391,  &c.;  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  418;  in  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  ii.  422. 

Sefia,  a  sect  in  Persia,  resembling  our  Quakers,  ii. 
4U. 

Seidel,  Martin,  extravagant  notions  of,  ii.  252. 

Selina,  countess dowacer  of  Huntingdon,  patronises 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  ii.  393.' 

Semi-Arians,  tenets  of,  i.  127. 

Semi-Pelagians,  five  leading  principles  of,  i.  156; 
strongly  opposed  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustin. 
yet  support  themselves,  and  make  rapid  progress, it. 

Sendomir,  synod  of,  ii.  J 17. 

Sens,  Bernardine  of,  a  celebrated  mystic  writer  in 
XV.  cent.  i.  422. 
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Servetus,  Michael,  character  and  writings  of,  ii.  141; 
he  13  accused  by  Calvin  of  blasphemy,  ib.;  con- 
idemned  to  the  flames,  ib.;  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, ib. 

Servitas  observe  several  rules  peculiar  to  themselves, 
i.  350. 

Severian,  character  of  his  moral  writings,  i.  143. 

Severus,  Septimius,  persecutes  the  Christians,  i.  55. 

,  Alexander,  shows  favour  to  the  Christians, 

i.  7a 

,  Sulpitius,  an  eminent  historian,  i.  111. 

,  the  Monopliysite,  made  patriarch  of  Anti- 

och,  i.  171;  is  deposed,  ib.;  liis  doctrine  concerning 
the  body  of  Christ,  ib. 

■Sfondratii  Celestine,  his  doctrine  of  predestination, 
ii.  2-22. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  the  free-thinker,  ii.  168. 

Shakers,  account  of,  ii.  400. 

Sharroek,  the  great  advantages  derived  to  religion 
from  his  moral  works,  ii.  257. 

Siam,  fruitless  atteni|>ts  to  convert  tiie  king  and 
people  of  that  country,  ii.  157. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  Christian  writer,  i.  33. 

Sigismund,  John,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  embraces 
the  communion  of  the  reformed  cimrch,  ii.  229;  but 
leaves  Jvis  subjects  free  as  to  their  religious  senti- 
ments, ib.;  the  effects  of  this  liberty,  ib.;  contro- 
vfrsy  and  civil  commotions  that  ensued,  ii.  230; 
the  form  of  concord  hereupon  suppressed,  ib. 

Simeon,  head  of  the  Stylites,  i.  144. 

^  of  Constantinople,  styled  tiie  Metaphrast,  i. 

246. 

Sin,  original,  doctrine  of,  disputed  by  La  Place,  ii. 
261;  denied  by  Le  Cene,  ii.  263. 

Smalcald  league,  how  formed  by  the  confederate 
princes,  ii.  34;  its  articles,  ii.  82. 

Socinians,  their  origin,  ii.  140;  they  spread  their 
.doctrine  in  Poland,  ii.  144;  their  progress  and  dif- 
ferent classes,  ib.;  their  summary  of  religion,  ii. 
145;  iiCCOUHt  of  their  cateclusm,  ib.;  their  divisions 
and  intestine  controversies,  ii.  151;  their  flourish- 
ing state  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  297;  their  extensive 
views,  ib.;  their  decline  and  sulferings  in  Poland, 
ii.  298;  banished  thence  for  ever  with  the  utmost 
^ieveri-ly,  ib.;  fate  of  the  exiles,  ib.;  many  of  them 
embrace  the  communion  of  other  sects,  ii.  298;  ac- 
count of  the  English  Socinians  in  xviii.  cent.  ii. 
398. 

Socinus,  Ijxliiis,  adopts  the  Helvetic  confession  of 
faith,  ii.  140;  his  nepiiew  Faustus changes  theaRci- 
ent  Unitarian  religion,  ii.  148. 

•Sohner,  Ernest,  a  learned  Peripatetic,  and  advocate 
for  Socinianism,  ii.  297. 

•Sophronius  opposes  the  Monothelites,  i.  179. 

Sorbonue.  doctors  of  their  college  founded  for  the 
Btudy  of  divinity  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  340. 

Bouthcott,  Joanna,  an  English  devotee,  ii.  401;  her 
death,  ii.  420. 

Spanheim,  breach  between  him  and  Vander-Wayen, 
ii.  274. 

Spener,  his  method  of  teaching  theology,  and  suc- 
cess, ii.  238;  he  sets  on  foot  the  controversy  on  Pi- 
etism, ii.  242. 

Spinosa,  an  account  of,  ii.  171;  his  works,  and  the 
tenets  therein,  ib.;  he  was  seduced  into  his  system 
by  the  philosophy  of  Rene  Des-Cartes,  ib.;  account 
of  his  followers,  ii.  171. 

Spire,  diet  at,  ii.  25;  its  issue  favourable  to  Luther 
and  the  reformers,  ii.  25;  a  second  diet,  in  which 
the  resolutions  of  the  former  diet  are  revoked, 
ih.;  the  decree  of  this  diet  considered  as  iniquitous 
and  intolerable  by  several  princes,  who  protest 
against  it,  i6.;   See  Protestants. 

Spirituals,  a  rigid  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  i.  355, 
i.  356,  i.  350,  i.  393. 

Stancarus,  debates  excited  by,  ii.  98. 

Stephen  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  his  insolent  behaviour  to 
the  Asiatic  Christians  on  account  of  the  baptism 
of  heretics,  i.  90;  vigorously  opposed  by  Cyprian,  ib. 

— ,  If.,  anoints  and  crowns  the  usurper  Pe- 
pin, i.  195;  hence  he  is  made  a  temporal  i)rince,  ib. 

.establishes  Christianity  among  the  Hunga- 
rians, in  X,  cent,  i.  236. 

— de   Muret,   founds  the  monastic  order  of 

Grandmontains  in  xi.  cent.  i.  281;  enjoins  gr«at 
austerity,  ib.;  contentions  for  superiority  among 
some  of  his  order,  and  consequences,  ib.;  rigorous 
discipline  enjoined  by  him  gradually  mitigated,  ib. 

Stereoma.  a  celebrated  work  published  by  the  Cryp- 
io-Cah'iniste,  .Tnd  on  what  account,  ii.  99. 

Btiefcl,  IsJiah,  his  sbsardilies,  ii,  251. 


Stockiits,  Simon,  the  monstrous  fiction  relative  to 

him,  i.  355. 

Stoics,  their  explication  of  the  divine  nature  and  the 
human  soul,  i.  19. 

Strabo,  Walafridus,  an  eminent  author,  i.  219,  i.  230. 

Strigelius,  Victor,  his  contest  with  Flacius,  ii,96. 

Siylites,  a  superstitious  sect  of  pillar  saints  in  v. 
cent.  i.  144;  their  singular  and  extravagant  fan- 
cies, ib.;  not  suppressed  before  xii,  cent.  ib. 

Snb-deacons,  the  nature  of  their  office,  i.  84, 

Sublapsarians,  their  doctrine,  and  why  so  called,  ii. 
258. 

Sulpitius,  Severus,  the  most  eminent  historian  in  iv. 
cent.  i.  111. 

Supererogation,  doctrine  of,  its  foundation  laid  in 
xiii.  cent.  i.  366. 

Superstition,  its  great  increase  in  v.  cent.  i.  141;  in 
vi.  cent.  i.  165;  this  accounted  for,  and  exemplified 
by  the  doctrines  then  taught,  i.  166;  insinuates  it- 
self into  the  transactions  of  civil  life  in  is.  cent, 
and  whence,  i.  231;  how  nourished  by  many  idle 
opinions  in  x.  cent,  i.247;  particularly  that  of  an 
immediate  and  final  judgment,  ii.;  effects  of  this 
opinion  beneficial  to  the  church,  ib.;  reigns  among 
the  people  in  xii.  cent.  i.  319;  connexion  between 
it  and  fanaticism  considered.  Appendix,  ii.  333. 

Siipralapsarians,  who  so  called,  and  why,  ii.  258. 

Sweden borgians,  a  remarkable  sect,  ii.  399. 

Swedes  embrace  Christianity  in  i.x.cent.  i.  208;  con- 
vert many  in  Finland  in  xii.  cent,  and  by  what 
means,  i,  297;  reformation  established  among  them 
in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  28;  state  of  their  church  in'xviii. 
cent.  ]i,384. 

Switzerland,  origin  of  the  reformation  by  Zuingle,  iL 
19;  progress  of  it,  ib.;  receives  the  doctrine  of 
Carlostadt,  ii.  92;  adopts  the  opinions  of  Zuingle, 
ii.  104;  disputes  about  the  form  of  concord,  ii.  278, 
ii.  313;  state  of  the  church,  ii.  408,  ii.  414. 

Sylvester  11.,  pope,  gives  the  signal  for  the  first  cru- 
sade, i.  238;  he  restores  learning,  i.  242;  the  success 
of  his  zeal  for  literature,  ib.;  his  high  chara<;ter,  i, 
247. 

Synimachus,  violent  dispute  between  him  and  Lau- 
ren tius.i.  168. 

Syncellus  endeavours  to  raise  the  credit  of  Mysti 
cism.  i.  223. 

Syncretistical  (Calixtine)  controversies,  therr  rise  ii" 
xvii.  cent,  ii,  239;  the  sh.Tre  which  Buscher  had  ir 
tliem,  ii.  240;  the  animated  opposition  of  Calixtui 
to  his  Saxon  accusers,  ib.;  continuation  of  thes 
debates  by  Calovius  and  other  able  divines,  ib. 

Syncretists,  Platonic,  their  rise  in  xv.  cent.  i.  409. 

Synergists,  their  doctrine,  ii.  95;  strongly  opposed  b 
trie  Lutherans,  ib. 

Synods,  their  origin  in  ii.  cent.  i.  60. 

Systems,'ancient  religious,  i.  18. 

Taborites,  in  Bohemia,  their  rise,  i.  2.')2;  extravaga^-j 
demands  for  a  total  reformation,  i.  253;  the  cru-.'- 
ties  they  were  guilty  of  and  their  principles,  i»,( 
the  reformation  that  took  place  among  them,  ib, 

Taio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  composer  of  a  system  ol' 
divinity,  i.  181,  i.  286. 

Tanquelin.  horrid  blasphemy  of  i,  330:  his  fate,  ib. 

Tartary,  Christianity  embraced  there  in  x.  cent.  i. 
235;  propagated  in  xi.  cent,  by  the  Nestorians,  i. 
252:  embassies,  and  missions  from  Rome  in  xiii. 
cent.  i.  334. 

Tatian'scharacter  and  opinions,  i.  72. 

Templars,  origin  of  their  knights,  and  names  of  their 
founders,  i.  302;  the  order  extirpated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Vienne,  i.  405;  the  impiety  imputed  to  some 
not  justly  to  be  charged  upon  all,  ih. 

Temples,  to  the  saints,  multiplied  in  vi.  cent,  and 
superstitious  opinions  adopted  about  them,  i.  169. 

Tertiaries,  an  order  of  Franciscans,  i.  361. 

Tertullian,  a  learned  defender  of  Christianity,  i.  61, 
i.  63. 

Testament,  New,  when  brought  into  use,  i.  40; 
its  translations  how  useful,  and  the  principal 
among  them,  i.52;  the  zeal  of  Christians  in  spread- 
ing abroad  these  versions,  and  the  benefits  hence 
arising  to  the  cause  of  religion,  in  iii.  cent,  i,  367. 

Tests,  religious,  observations  upon,  ii.3fl0. 

Tetzel,  John,  his  matchless  impudence  in  preaching 
up  the  impious  doctrine  of  indulgences  in  xvi. 
cent.  ii.  14. 

Teutonic  knighie,  their  office,  i.  302;  formed  Into  a 
fraternity  in  Germany,  ib. 

Theatins,  a  monastic  order,  i.  350. 

Theodore,  Lascaris,  a  Greek  theological  writer,  1, 
364, 
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Theodore,  of  Mopsuestia,  bis  character,  i.  140,  i.  142. 

,  of  Tarsus,  archbishop    of  Canterbury, 

promotes  learning  in  England,  i.  177;  restores  pe- 
nance in  vii.  cent.  i.  181;  account  of  his  new  Peni- 
tential, ib. 

Theodoret,  an  eminent  writer,  i.  1-10,  i.  142. 

Theodosius,  the  Great,  his  zeal  against  Paganism  in 
iv.  cent.  i.  103. 

-^^— the  Younger,  discovers  an  ardent  zeal 

for  promoting  Christianity,  and  extirpating  idola- 
try, i.  130. 

,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  revives  the  sect 

of  the  Monophysites,  i.  171. 

Theodotus,  his  erroneous  notions  about  Christ,  i.  76. 

Theology,  controversial.   See  Controversial  Writers. 

,  didactic,  its  simplicity  in  the  infant  state 

of  Christianity,  i.  42;  gradually  loses  its  simplicity 
in  ii.  cent,  ii  61;  corrupted  by  introducing  Platonic 
tenets  into  the  Christian  system  in  iii.  cent.  i.  80; 
its  most  eminent  writers  in  iv.  cent.  i.  112;  its  de- 
plorable state  in  v.  cent.  i.  141;  its  writers  in  vii. 
cent,  deserve  no  commendation,  i.  J81;  state  in 
viii.  cent.  i.  202;  also  in  xii.  cent.  i.  321;  dilferent 
sects  of  didactic  divines  at  Paris,  ib.;  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  study  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  366;  greatly  improved 
in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  48. 

,  explanatory,  its  state  in  vi.  cent.  i.  160;  in 

viii.  cent.  i.  200;  entirely  neglected  by  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  in  x.  cent.  i.  249;  its  state  in  xi.  cent.  i. 
285;  undertaken  by  few  men  of  judgment  and  pene- 
tration in  xii.  cent.  i.  322;  the  mystic  method  much 
adopted  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  367;  modeled  after  the  sen- 
timents of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  in  xiv.  cent.  i. 
399;  its  state  in  xv.  cent.  i.  425;  much  freedom  used 
in  stating  points  of  doctrine,  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  12;  its 
state  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ii.  62. 

,  mystic,  its  rise  in  iii.  cent.  i.  86. 

,  polemic,  badly  handled  in  vi.  cent.  i.  106; 

its  state  in  vii.  cent.  i.  182;  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews  neglected  through  intes- 
tine divisions  in  ix.  cent.  i.  223;  wretched  writers 
in  xii.  cent.  i.  325;  writers  more  numerous  than 
respectable  in  xiii.  cent.  i.  369. 

,  positive,  whence  derived,  i.  16C. 

,  scholastic,  whence  its  origin  in  iii.  cent.  i. 

86;  admired  in  xi.  cent.  i.  285;  why  so  called,  i.  286; 
the  modest  views  of  the  first  Scholastics,  ib.;  the 
system  declines  into  captious  philosophy,  i.  320. 

its  deplorable  state,  ii.  12;  its  improvement. 


ii.  48. 

Theopaschites,  a  sect,  i.  1.53. 

Theophaues,  bishop  of  Nice,  his  works  and  character, 
i.  399,  i.40l. 

,  a  distinguished  Russian  prelate,  ii.  381. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antinch,  his  works,  i.  61. 

,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  i.  140. 

,  the  emperor,  his  zeal  against  image-wor- 
ship, i.224. 
Theophylact,    patriarch    of   Greece,    Ids    infamous 

character,  i.  242. 
,  of  Bulgaria,  the  most  eminent  exposi- 
tor among  the  Greeks  in  xi.  cent.  i.  283. 
Theosophists.  rise  and  character  of,  ii.  48. 
Therapeutic,  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  i.  22. 
Theresa,  a  Spa nish  lady,  reforms  the  Carmelites,  ii.  58. 
Thesilnnica,  Simeon  of,  account  of  his  works,  i.  421. 
Thomasius.  vehemently  attacks  the  Peripatetics  in 

xvii.  cent.  ii.  235;  success  of  his  philosophy,  ii. 
Thomists,  the  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  i.  400. 
Thorn,  charitable  conference  at,  ii.  188;  a  scene  of 

Jesuitical  cruelty,  ii.  370. 
Tilloch,  Dr.  Alexander,  a  sectarian  pliilosopher,  ii. 

420. 
Timotheus,  his  confutation  of  the  various  heresies  in 
vii.  cent.  i.  182. 

,  the   Nestorian   pontiff,   propagates    the 

Gospel  with  great  success  in  Hyrcania  and  Tar- 
tary,  i.  187. 
Timnur,  the  Tartar,  zealous  for  the  extirpation  of 

Christianity,  i.  383;  his  religion  doubtful,  ib. 
Tinrtal,  hypoihesis  of,  ii.  305. 

Toland.  John,  his  character  and  works,  ii.  169,  ii.  172. 
Toleration,  the  act  in  favour  of  the  Nonconformists 

in  England  under  William  III.,  ii.  272. 
Torgaw,  articles  of,  ii.  27;  convocation  of,  ii.  100. 
Tostatus,  Alphonsus,  his  works  and  character,  i.  422, 
-  i.  4^"i. 

Tournon,  cardinal,   carries   into  China   the   severe 
edict  of  Clenivnt  XI   acainst  the  use  of  Chinese 
rites,  ii.  30l;  dies  in  prison,  ii.  368. 
Trajan  suflbra  the  Christians  to  be  persecuted,  i.  54. 


Transubstantiation,  doctrine  of,  sanctioned  by  the 
pope,  i.  366,  i.  370;  adopted  by  the  Greek  church  in 
xvii.  cent.  ii.  324;  attacked  by  John  Claude,  with 
Arnaud's  defence  of  its  antiquity,  ib. 

Trappe,  La,  an  austere  monastic  order,  ii.  202; 
character  of  its  founder,  ib. 

Trent,  objects  of  the  council  of,  ii.  61;  its  decrees  how 
far  acknowledged  by  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  ib.;  afford  no  clear  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Romish  faith,  ii.  62. 

Trinity,  disputes  concerning  it  arise  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
124;  Origen's  opinion  of  it  embraced  by  many 
Christians,  ib.;  what  that  is,  ii.;  and  its  dangerous 
tendency  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  judges,  ii.;  revi. 
val  of  this  controversy  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  313. 

Trinity,  fraternity  of,  i.  351. 

Tritlieists,  their  tenets,  and  rise  in  vi.  cent.  i.  172; 
their  division  into  the  Philoponists  and  Cononites, 
ib. 

Trithemius  restores  learning  in  Germany,  i.  409. 

Trivium,  a  term  invented  to  express  the  three 
sciences  first  learned  in  the  schools,  i.  192. 

Turks,  progress  of  i.  239,  i.  407;  they  subvert  the 
Greek  empire,  ii. 

Turlupins,  or  brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  i.  376. 

Turrecremata,  John  de,  an  eminent  scholastic  writer, 
i.  422. 

Type,  or  Formulary,  published  by  Constans  the  em- 
peror, i.  185. 

Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  the  first  person  solemn- 
ly sainted  by  the  pope,  i.  220. 

Uke  Walles,  founder  of  the  Ukewallists,  ii.  296;  cus- 
toms of  the  sect,  ii. 

Uladislaus  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  his  scheme  of  reli- 
gious union  unsuccessful,  ii.  231. 

Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Goths,  the  eminent  service 
he  did  to  Christianity  and  his  country  in  iv.  cent, 
i.  104. 

Understanding,  men  of  a  sect  in  xv.  cent.  i.  429. 

Uniformity,  act  ol",  issued  by  queen  Elizabeth,  ii. 
113;  another  by  Charles  II.  more  rigorous,  ii.  272. 

Unigenitus,  famous  bull  of  Clement  XI.  so  called, 
and  consequence  of  it,  ii.  306,  ii.  368. 

Union  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches,  in  va- 
rious pans  of  Germany,  ii.  414. 

Unitarians,  their  religious  principles  changed  by  So- 
cinus,  ii.  148;  those  of  Great  Britain  differ  from 
Socinus,  ii.  398;  relief  granted  to  them,  ii.  419;  a 
new  association,  ii. 

United  Provinces,  whence  they  became  united,  ii.  43; 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  ii.;  how, 
and  when,  delivered  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  ii.;  an 
universal  toleration  of  religious  sentiments  per- 
mitted, ii. 

United  Brethren,  or  the  Moravian  sect,  ii.  309,  ii. 
,385.  ii.  394. 

Universalists,  hypothetical,  controversy  excited  by 
them,  and  summary  of  their  doctrine,  ii.260;  other 
universalists,  ii.  401. 

Universities  founded  by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvin- 
ists  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  86. 

Urban  II.,  pope,  his  character,  i.  278;  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  crusade,  ii.;  forbids  the  clergy  to 
take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereigns,  ii. 

IV.,  institutes   the   festival   of  the   body  of 

Christ,  i.  348. 

VI.,  his  odious  character,  i.  390. 

VIII.,  his  character  and  works,  ii.  181;  he  at- 
tempts to  unite  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  ii. 
223. 

Ursinus,  his  form  of  instruction,  or  the  Catechism 
of  Heidelberg,  ii.  111. 

Val-Ombroso,  a  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks 
founded  there  in  xi.  cent.  i.  280. 

Ursulines,  nunnery  of.  ii.  .59. 

Valentine,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  sect  in  ii.  cent, 
i.  74;  his  principles,  ii.;  idle  dreams,  ib. 

Valerian's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i.  80. 

V'alla,  Laurentius,  a  tolerable  annotator  on  the  New 
Testament,  i.  425. 

Vandals,  in  Africa,  raged  against  the  Christians  in 
v.  cent.  i.  147;  the  miracles  said  to  be  performed  at 
this  time,  examined,  i.  146. 

Vanini,  impious  treatises  and  fate  of  ii.  170. 

Venice,  secret  assemblies  of  Sorinians  held  there,  ii. 
143;  rupture  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  pope  Paul 
v.,  ii.  195;  consequenci's  of  it,  ii. 

Veron,  the  Jesuit,  one  of  the  Popish  Methodists,  ii. 
190;  his  method  of  managing  controversy,  ii. 

Verschorists,  a  Dutch  sect,  ii.  278. 

Victor,  bishnp  of  Rome,  sends  an  imperious  letter  to 
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the  churches  of  Asia,  i.  G8;  his  orders  are  rejected 
by  them,  ib. 

Victor,  Hugh  of  St.,  distinguished  by  his  great  genius, 
i.  319. 

,  Richard  of  St.,  an  eminent  mystic,  i.  319. 

Vigilantiiis  attacks  the  superstition  of  the  fifth  cent. 
i.  145;  his  controversy  with  Jerome  unsuccessful,  ih. 

Vigilius,  bisliop  of  Rome,  often  changes  sides  in  his 
determinaTtions  about  the  three  chapters,  i.  168. 

Villa  Nova,  Arnold  of,  his  extensive  knowledge,  i. 
343. 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  his  treatise  against  the  sects,  i. 
141. 

Vindication  of  the  Quakers,  ii.  293. 

Viret,  an  eminent  writer  among  the  Reformed,  ii. 
127. 

Vitriaco,  Jacobus  de,  his  character,  i.  365. 

Voet,  founder  of  a  sect  of  philosophers,  ii.  274. 

Volusius,  a  theologist  of  Mentz,  his  reconciling  at- 
tempt, ii.  189. 

Vulgate,  account  of  that  Latin  Bible,  ii.  62;  solemnly 
adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  why,  ib. 

Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writes  a  learned 
answer  to  Bossuet's  exposition  of  the  Romish  faith, 
ii.  189;  he  promotes  a  union  between  the  English 
and  Galilean  churches,  ii.  312;  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  the  correspondence  carried  on  between 
him  and  certain  French  doctors,  relative  to  the 
union,  ii.  342,  ii.  SOO. 

Waldemar  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  his  zeal  for  propa- 
gating Christianity  in  vii.  cent.  i.  297. 

Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  their  origin,  various  names, 
and  history,  i.  331;  their  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
views,  i.  332;  they  adopt  the  three  orders  of  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons,  ib.;  increase  in  xiv.  cent, 
i.  399;  their  state  and  settlement  in  xv.  cent.  i.  427; 
account  of  their  reformation  in  xvi.  cent.  ii.  118; 
persecuted  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  ii.  186,  ii.  386; 
their  state  in  xix.  cent.  ii.  415. 

Walter,  head  of  the  Beghards  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  404. 

Wansleb,  John  Michael,  is  sent  into  Abyssinia,  ii. 
227;  neglects  his  mission,  and  turns  Romanist,  ib. 

Warburton,  bishop  of  Glocester,  an  eminent  contro- 
versialist, ii.  394. 

Wars,  holy,  the  first  plan  laid  for  them  in  x.  cent.  i. 
238;  and  renewed  in  xi.  cent.  i.  2.54;  history  of  the 
first,  ib.;  the  melancholy  consequences  arising 
from  them,  and  their  legality  examined,  i.  2.56; 
their  unhappy  effects  on  religion,  i.  257;  the  unfor- 
tunate issue  of  the  second  of  them,  i.  301;  and 
cause,  ib.;  history  of  the  third,  ib.;  promoted  by  the 
popes,  and  why,  i.  334;  new  wars  of  this  kind,  i. 
335,  i.  336;  attempts  to  renew  them  in  xiv.  cent, 
unsuccessful,  i.  381. 

Warsaw,  terrible  law  against  the  Socinians  there, 
and  how  executed,  ii.  298. 

Waterland,  Dr.,  opposes  Dr.  Clarke's  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  ii.  315;  censured  as  a  Semi- 
Tritheist,  ib. 

Waterlandians.a  sect  of  Anabaptists  in  xvi.  cent.  ii. 
134;  publish  a  summary  of  their  doctrine,  ii.  1.15; 
their  respect  for  learning,  ii.  137;  abandon  the  se- 
vere discipline  and  opinions  of  Menno,  ii.  297;  di- 
vided into  two  sects,  ih.;  account  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical government,  ib. 

Wayen,  John  Vander,  flaming  dissension  between 
him  and  Frederic  Spanheim,  with  the  occasion,  ii. 
274. 

Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  founders  of  Methodism  in 
Englanil,  ii.  393. 

Wessel,  John,  called  the  light  of  the  word,  i.  422. 

Westphal,  Joachim,  renews  the  controversy  on  the 
eucharist,  ii.  106;  is  answered  by  Calvin,  ib. 

Westphalia  involved  in  calamities  by  the  fanatics  in 
xvi.  cent.  ii.  91;  famous  peace  of,  ii.  185. 

Whiston,  William,  defends  the  doctrine  of  the 
Arians,  ii.  314. 

Whitby,  Dr.,  account  of  his  dissertation  on  the  man- 
ner of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  ii.  2.56. 

White,  Thomas,  his  notions  and  works,  ii.  221. 

Whitefield,  Georse.  his  ministerial  labours  and  great 
views,  ii.  313;  his  tenets,  ii.  393. 


Whitehead,  a  distinguished  writer  among  the  Qua- 
ker^, ii.  290. 

Wickliffe,  John,  attacks  the  monks  and  papal  au- 
thority, i.  391;  exhorts  the  people  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  ib.;  leaves  many  followers,  who  are 
persecuted  by  the  churchmen,  ii. 

Wilberforce,  William,  an  advocate  for  vital  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  403. 

Wilhelmina,  extravagant  notions  of,  i.  279. 

William  the  Conqueror,  refuses  to  be  subservient  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  i.  277. 

III.,  ki  ng  of  England,  tolerates  the  Non-con- 
formists, ii.  272;  deprives  eight  prelates  of  their 
sees,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him,  ib. 

Willibrod,  an  Anglo-Saxon  missionary,  i.  174. 

Witnesses  of  the  Truth,  those  so  called,  who  at- 
tempted a  reformation  of  religion  in  ix.  cent.  i. 
284;  their  opposition  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
church  more  vehement  than  prudent,  ib. 

Wlodomir,  the  first  Christian  sovereign  of  Russia,  i. 
236. 

Woltr,  his  philosophy  and  that  of  Leibnitz  detrimen- 
tal to  Arminianism,  ii.  286;  applied  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  by  some  German  divines,  I'i.; 
he  reduces  metaphysics  to  a  scientific  order,  ii.  310; 
his  philosophy  promotes  scepticism,  ii.  387. 

Worms,  treaty  of,  concerning  investitures,  i.  310; 
the  edict  passed  against  Luther  at  a  diet  in  that 
city,  ii.  21. 

Worship,  the  first  places  of,  i.  45;  its  form  in  i.  cent. 
ib.;  in  iv.  cent.  i.  120;  in  vi.  cent.  i.  169;  variety  of 
liturgies  used  in  it,i.  231;  it  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  pompous  round  of  external  ceremonies  in 
xvi.  cent.  ii.  12. 

Writers,  Greek,  chief  in  iii.  cent.  i.  85;  in  iv.  cent.  i. 
109;  in  V.  cent.  i.  140;in  vi.  cent.  i.  164;  in  vii.  cent.  i. 
179;  in  viii.cent.  i.  199;  in  ix.  cent.  i.218;  in  x.  cent, 
i.  241,  i.  246;  in  xi.  cent.  i.  283;  in  xii.  cent.  i.  318; 
in  xiii.  cent.  i.  364;  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  399;  in  xv.  cent, 
i.  421. 

,  Latin,  in  iii.  cent.  i.  86;  in  iv.  cent.  i.  110; 

in  V.  cent.  i.  140;  in  vi.  cent.  i.  164;  in  vii.  cent.  i. 
179;  in  viii.  cent.i.  199;  in  ix.  cent.  i.  218;  in  x.  cent, 
i.  241,  i.  247;  in  xi.  cent.  i.  283;  in  xii.  cent.  i.  318; 
in  xiii.  cent.  i.  364;  in  xiv.  cent.  i.  399;  in  xv.  cent, 
i.  422. 

,  Oriental,  in  iii.  cent.  i.  85;  in  vi.  cent.  ii. 

129;  in  viii.  cent.  i.  199. 

Lutheran,  their  character  in  xvi.  cent.  L 


104;  most  eminent  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  237. 

,  Romish,  in  xvii.  cent.  ii.  206. 

Xavier,  Francis,  his  character,  ii.  46;  his  zeal  and 
success  in  propagating  the  Gospel  in  India  and 
Japan,  ib. 

Xeuaias,  of  Hierapolis,  his  hypothesis  concerninj 
the  body  of  Christ,  i.  172. 

Zacliary,  pope,  deposes  Childeric,  and  gives  the 
crown  of  France  to  Pepin,  i.  194. 

Zeno,  the  emperor,  publishes  a  decree  of  union,  i. 
1.53. 

Zinzendorfi*.  count,  founds  the  sect  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  xviii.  cent.  ii.  309;  his  notions,  ib, 

Ziska,  the  general  of  the  Hussites,  i.  423. 

Zonaras,  John,  his  character  and  works,  i.  304,  i. 
318. 

Zosimus,  the  historian,  an  enemy  to  the  Christians, 
i.  135. 

.  pope,  first  protects,  and  then  condemns, 

Pelajiius,  i.  155. 

Zninplius  or  Zningle,  Uiric,  begins  the  reformation 
in  Switzerland,  ii.  19;  his  resolution  and  success 
against  Samson  the  monk,  ib.;  his  blemishes  con- 
sidered, 7*.;  his  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  ii.  23; 
clears  himself  from  accusations  of  heresy,  ii.  27; 
becomes  founder  of  the  reformed  church,  ii.  104; 
his  doctrine  and  discipline  corrected  by  Calvin  in 
three  points,  ii.  J09. 

Zurich,  a  war  in  that  canton  between  the  protest- 
ants  and  the  Roman  catholics,  ii.  105;  its  church 
attached  to  Zuiugle's  doctrines,  ii.  106;  a  remarka- 
ble case  of  fanaticism  in  that  community,  ii.  415. 


THE  END. 
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